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MABILLON,  Jean,  b.  at  St.  Pierremont,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheiiiis,  Nov.  23,  1032  ;  <1.  in  Paris, 
Dec.  27,  1707.  In  1653  he  entered  tlie  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur;  and  in  1004  lie  settled  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gerniain-des-1'res  in  I'aris,  as  the 
assistant  of  D'Achery.  His  first  independent 
work  was  his  edition  of  the  Opera  omtiia  S.  Bcr- 
nardi,  1007,  the  first  and  also  the  model  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Maur  editions  of  the  Fathers;  but 
his  great  life-work  was  his  history  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  In  1008  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  liis  Ada  Sanclorum  Onlinis  S.  Benedicli,  which 
contained  many  striking  proofs  of  his  great  critical 
talent.  But  just  the  cutting  criticism  which  he 
exercised  caused  him  trouble.  He  was  accused 
by  members  of  his  own  order,  and  had  to  defend 
himself  before  the  chapter-general,  in  which, 
however,  he  succeeded  completely.  The  ninth 
and  la.st  volume  of  the  work  appeared  in  17(11. 
In  1703  followed  the  first  volume  of  ]ns  Antiato! 
Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  of  which  lie  finished  four 
volumes  before  he  died.  The  fifth  was  completed 
by  Massuet  (1713)  ;  the  sixth,  by  Martene  (1739). 
His  most  celebrated  work,  however,  is,  perhaps, 
his  De  re  diplcmatica,  libri  vi.,  written  against 
Papebroch  in  1081,  and  setting  forth  in  an  exhaus- 
tive manner  and  in  a  truly  classical  form  the 
principles  on  which  that  whole  science  is  based, 
and  the  rules  after  which  it  proceeds.  From  his 
travels,  which  he  undertook  on  the  instance  of 
Colbert,  to  Burgundy  in  1082,  to  Germany  in  1083, 
and  to  Italy  in  1085-86,  he  publislied  Museum 
llalicum  (Paris,  1087-89,  2  vols.)  and  Vetera  Ana- 
lecta  (Paris,  1075-85,  4  vols.).  Against  Hance, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Trappists,  who 
forbade  his  monks  to  read  any  thing  but  the 
I5ible  and  a  few  ascetical  books,  he  wrote  Trails 
den  eludes  monasliijues  (1091),  in  which  he  proved 
study  and  learning  to  be  a  necessary  element  of 
monastic  life.  Among  his  minor  works  are  De 
liturijin  Gullicana  (1085),  La  morl  chrelienne  (1707), 
etc.  Parts  of  his  comprehensive  correspondence 
liave  been  published  in  his  Ouvrages  poslhumes. 
and  by  Valery,  Paris,  1846,  3  vols. 

Lit. — The  life  of  Mabillon  has  been  written 
by  KuiNART  (Paris,  1709),  Emile  Chavin  de 
AdALAN  (Paris,  1843),  Henri  Jadakt  (Klieims, 
187!I).  G.  LAUBMANN. 

MACARIANS.     See  Macauius  (IV.). 

MACARIUS  is  the  name  of  several  prominent 
characters  in  the  ancient  church.  —  I.  Macarius 
the  Elder,  also  called  the  Great,  or  the  Egyptian ; 
b.  about  300,  in  Upper  Egypt;  d.  391,  in  the  desert 
of  Scetis;  grew  up  as  a  pupil  of  Antonius;  was 
ordained  priest  in  340,  and  directed  the  monastic 
community  of  Scetis  for  half  a  century.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Western  Church  on  Jan. 
15,  in  the  Eastern  on  Jan.  19 ;  and  several  monas- 
teries in  the  Libyan  Desert  still  bear  his  name. 
He  left  fifty  homilies,  which  have  been  edited  by 
J.  G.  Pritius,  Leipzig,  1098,  also  some  Apoplil/ief/- 
mata  and  letters,  edited  by  II.  J.  Flo.ss,  Cologne, 
1850 ;  while  the  Opuscuta  (uscetica  are  later  extracts 
from  liis  homilies.     See  Br.  Lindner  :  De  Maca- 


rin,  Leipzig,  1846,  and  Tn.  Fon.iTEn,  in  Jnhrbiicher 
f.  d.  Theolo(jie,\?:TA.  —  II.  Macarius  the  Younger, 
or  the  Alexandrian,  was  a  somewhat  younger  con- 
temporary of  the  preceding,  and  stood  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  monks  in  the  Nitrian  Desert. 
A  tradition  fixes  the  date  of  his  death  at  Jan.  2; 
but  he  is  commemorated  on  the  same  days  as 
Macarius  the  Elder,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. A  monastic  rule  (IIolstenius  :  Cod. 
rerjul.,  i.  18)  is  ascribed  to  him,  also  a  homily  and 
some  apophlhegmala  (Mignk  :  Pratr.  Gneca,  xxxiv.). 
—  III.  Macarius  Magnes,  probably  identical  with 
that  Macarius  (Bishop  of  Jlagnesia),  who,  at  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak  (403),  denounced  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  the  friend  of  Chr3'sostom.  An  apology 
of  Christianity,  directed  against  some  Neo- Platonic 
adversary,  discovered  at  Athens  in  1867,  and  edited 
by  C.  Blondel  (Paris,  1870),  probably  belongs  to 
him.  See  L.  Duchesne  :  De  Macarin  Moynete  et 
scriptis  ejus,  Paris,  1877.  [IV.  Macarius,  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  in  the  seventh  century ;  present 
at  second  council  of  Constantinople  (080);  was 
a  Monothelite,  and  leader  of  a  sect  known  as 
Macarians.     See  Monothelites.]      zockler. 

MACBRIDE,  John  David,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  emi- 
nent Orientalist;  b.  at  Norfolk,  Eng.,  1788;  d. 
at  Oxford,  Jan.  24,  18C8.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1813  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  and  Lord  Almoner's  professor  of 
Arabic  in  his  university,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  retained  these  positions.  He  published  anony- 
mously, Dialessaron,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels  accord- 
in  fj  to  the  Authorized  Version,  Oxford,  1837;  Lec- 
tures explanatorij  of  the  Dialessaron,  1835,  2  vols., 
4th  cd.,  1854;  Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  1853;  Lectures 
on  the  Epistles,  1858  ;  also  a  work  upon  Mohamme- 
danism. His  Dialessaron  was  for  some  time  a 
university  text-book  at  Oxford. 

MACCABEES,  the  name  given  in  later  times 
to  the  Asmonsans,  a  family  of  Jewish  patriots  who 
rose  to  celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  (IV.) 
Epiphanes.  It  jilaoed  itself  at  the  head  of  a 
popular  revolt,  which  finally  led,  after  terrible 
struggles,  and  many  bloody  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, to  a  period  of  freedom  and  glory  for  Israel. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Asmoiifcan  "  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  According  to  Josephus,  it  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  certain  AsamoiiKus,  who,  he 
says,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  priest  Mattathias. 
But  it  has  such  a  singularly  foreign  appearance 
as  to  make  it  seem  not  improbable  that  it  was  a 
title  of  honor.  [Profes.sor  Curtiss,  in  his  brochure 
on  The  Name  Machahee,  advocates  the  meaning 
"extinguisher."] 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Asmorfe- 
ans  are,  (1)  the  so-called  "Books  of  the  APacca^ 
bees,"  which  found  their  place  in  the  Creek 
appendix  of  the  Old  Teistament.  The  first  book 
goes  down  to  the  death  of  Simon  :  the  second  does 
not  extend  to  the  death  of  Judas.  (2)  Josephus 
gives  in  his  Antiquities  (12-14)  the  most  exten- 
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give  account,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  history, 
the  onl3-  account.  In  the  beginning  of  his  narra- 
tive he  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  First  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  For  tlie  later  periods  he  per- 
haps drew  his  materials  from  family  records,  as 
he  boasted  of  iiaving  been  related  to  the  Macca- 
bees. (3)  Much  valuable  material  is  to  be  de 
rived  from  the  classic  authora  when  we  come  to 
the  close  of  the  period. 

The  first  principle  in  the  politics  of  the  Mace- 
donian states  of  the  East  was  the  Hellenizing  of 
the  native  populations.  Antiochus  IV.  also  fol- 
lowed it.  Amongst  all  his  subjects,  tlie  Israelites 
■were  the  ones  whoso  spirit  and  culture  were  the 
most  bitterly  antagonistic  to  Greelv  customs 
But  it  was  this  very  people,  whom  on  account  of 
their  relations  with  foreign  states,  their  wealth, 
and  the  importance  of  their  geographical  position, 
it  Wis  tlie  most  necessary  for  him  to  subject.  It 
does  not  surprise  us  that  some  of  the  Jews  should 
have  regarded  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs 
aa  something  unavoidable,  and  offered  no  resist- 
ance. Tlie  zeal,  however,  of  the  strict  advocates 
of  the  ancestral  religion  became  intense  under 
the  oppression.  They  liked  to  call  themselves 
the  " Oppressed "  (Q'.'.Jj^'),  the  "Poor"  (D'JV3N), 
and  the  "Pious"  (D'Tpn).  Indignant  at  this 
moral  resistance,  Antiochus  finally  inaugurated 
a  religious  persecution,  which  began  with  under- 
hand restrictions.  Tiiese  measures  induced  an 
open  revolt,  whose  leader  was  the  priest  and 
patriot  Mattathias  of  Modin.  His  bold  deed  of 
the  public  murder  of  a  royal  official  was  the  sign 
for  the  beginning  of  tlie  revolt.  Fleeing  to  the 
mountains,  he,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  five 
heroic  sons,  orguuized  war  ou  a  small  scale.  He 
died  163  B.C. 

Judas,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  who  had  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  plans  of  his 
father,  was  appointed  his  successor.  For  six 
years  he  led  the  party  with  almost  superhuman 
effort  and  varying  .success.  Decisive  battles  he 
had  to  avoid.  But  in  innumerable  skirmishes  he 
defeated  the  hated  foreigners;  and  his  enthusias- 
tic followers  called  him  "  Maccabi,"  or  tlie  "  llam- 
merer,"  from  which  iiis  family  has  received  the 
appellation  "Maccabees."  It  is  apparent  that 
tliis  conflict  had  more  of  a  religious  than  of  a 
national  character;  for  Judaa  had  many  enemies 
anipng  the  Israelites,  and  the  indications  of  a 
civil  war  are  not  wanting  at  this  period.  The 
finest  triumph  of  lliis  hero  was  his  lakijig  of  the 
temple,  which  ho  re-dedicated  with  solenm  festi- 
vities after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
desolation. _  Judaa  is  said  to  have  entered  into 
relations  with  the  Uoman  Senate.  But  the  armies 
of  Demetrius  flooded  the  land,  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  Judas  killed  101  B.C.,  leaving  to  liis 
followers  a  name  and  example  whieh  counterbal- 
anced many  victories.  He  is  the  solo  fanatic 
whoso  character  stands  out  in  a  clear  light  in 
hi.itory,  which  forgot  tho  horrors  of  the  war  in 
thi)  infinite  blessing  of  the  ro.scue  and  continu- 
ance of  ancient  Judaism,  with  its  precious  hopes, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  fulfilment. 

'I'ho  Asinonaans  did  not  despair.  The  astute 
Jonathan  [fifth  son  of  Mattathias]  took  the 
place  of  Ins  licroic  brother  Judafl,  retreated  to 
Ihn  mora.MHcs  and  raviniyi  of  the  Lower  Jordan, 
and    carried  on    a  deslruclivo  (guerilla  warfaro ' 


against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs.  Demetrius,  the 
nephew  and  legitimate  heir  of  Antiochus  IV.,  at 
this  time  occupied  the  throne.  But  a  pretender 
(Alexander  Bala)  arose  in  the  year  152  B.C.,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus. 
This  rivalry  was  favorable  to  the  success  of  Jona- 
than's cause.  Both  parties  sought  his  aid ;  and 
Demetrius  not  only  restored  the  hostages  he  had 
taken  from  Jonathan,  but  withdrew  most  of  Uie 
garrisons  from  the  Jewish  fortress,  so  that  the 
latter  became  master  once  more  of  the  temple, 
and  without  drawing  the  sword.  Alexander,  oa 
the  other  hand,  appointed  him  high  priest;  and 
the  Jew,  reaching  out  witli  both  hands,  united  in 
his  person  the  civil  and  spiritual  power.  At  the 
death  (150  B.C.)  of  Demetrius,  Jonathan  was 
master  of  Judaea,  and  a  powerful  vassal  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidai.  In  146  B.C.  Deme- 
trius the  younger  asserted  his  claims  against  the 
pretender.  Jonathan  defeated  him,  and  secured 
the  Philistine  kingdom  as  the  reward  of  the  vic- 
tory. Although  Demetrius  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessful, he  preferred  to  have  Jonathan  for  his 
friend,  and  granted  to  Judsea  immunities  of  much 
value.  At  a  later  period,  a  son  of  the  pretender 
Alexander  Bala  arose  against  Demetrius  II. 
Jonathan  espoused  his  cause,  but  was,  with  Alex- 
ander him.self,  treacherously  murdered  by  Alex- 
ander's ambitious  minLster,  Tryphon,  143  B.C. 
Jonathan  did  not  play  as  brilliant  a  part  as  either 
Judas  or  his  successor  Simon,  lie  was  a  politi- 
cian, and  yet  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundatiou 
of  the  complete  freedom  of  the  Jews. 

One  more  son  [the  second!  of  Mattathias  still 
remained,  Simon,  —  a  man  tried  in  counsel  and 
deed,  and  distinguished  at  once  for  prudence, 
mildness,  and  strength,  and  enjoying  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  was  the  statesman 
of  the  house,  as  Jonathan  was  its  diplomatist, 
and  Judas  its  hero.  In  142  B.C.  he  declared  his 
nation  independent,  and  united  in  his  pei-son  the 
functions  of  high  priest,  prince,  and  military 
leader  of  the  Jews.  His  rule  marks  an  epoch 
in  Jewish  history.  Priestly  institutions  had  be- 
come the  burden  of  the  nation.  Schools  wero 
now  erected  at  the  side  of  the  temple,  and  .soon 
the  pulpit  became  more  iirominent  than  tiie  altar. 
Simon  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  came  into 
power.  He  was  murdered  135  B.C.  Kesixxted 
by  foreign  natioii.s,  he  was  regarded  by  his  own 
with  alfection.  A  notow(n'tliy  mark  of  its  love 
and  devotion  was  embodied  in  a  brazen  tablet 
commemorating  his  virtues,  and  placed  upon  the 
wall  of  the  temple.  In  I'-'ii)  B.C.  Simon  struck 
off  the  first  national  Jewisli  money. 

Tlie  further  fortunes  of  the  liou.so  of  tho  Mac- 
cabees (Asmonaians)  has  been  given  under  the 
names  of  Simon's  successors.  It  will  bo  sufli- 
cient  here  to  give  a  brief  survey.  John,  or  Ilyr- 
canus  I.,  Simon's  son,  was  his  immediate!  succes- 
.sor.  With  his  death  (1()7  I'..C.)  the  glory  of 
Israel  descended  to  tho  grave,  and  the  house  of 
the  Maccabees  advanced  rapidly  to  its  destruc- 
tion. Hyrcanus,  anticipating  nothing  good  from 
his  five  sons,  left  liis  kingdom  to  his  widow. 
Aristobulus  I.,  however,  jiushed  liis  way  into 
lower,  but  died  (U)(i  B.C.),  after  allowing  his 
mother  to  iiiTish  of  liungcr,  and  throwing  tlireo 
of  his  brotlicrs  into  pri.son.  Ho  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  king.     His  widow  Alexandra, 
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not  yet  weai^  of  the  new  dignity,  and  wortliy  of 
it,  offered  lier  iiand  and  iter  erown  to  one  of  lier 
bvothers-in-law,  Alexander  Jannrens  I.,  wliose 
reign  was  longer  tlian  tlicit  of  any  other  member 
of  his  family.  lie  desired  to  shine,  like  his  father, 
as  a  conqueror,  without  possessing  his  fatlier's 
qualities.  His  widow  succeeded  to  power  at  his 
death  (79  H.C.),  and  was  followed,  aftca-  a  pru- 
dent .and  powerful  reign,  by  her  son  Ilyreanus  il. 
(70  B.C.).  He  unite'd  the  offices  of  king  and 
h'gh  priest,  but  was  soon  deprived  of  both  by 
his  brilliant  and  daring  brother,  Aristobulus  II. 
Thenceforth  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  ambitions  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Herodiau  house.  Its  history  waS  a 
series  of  tragedies.  The  land  was  depi'ived  of 
the  royal  title  by  Pompey,  63  B.C.  Aristobulus 
■was  murdered,  and  subsequently  Ilyreanus  II. 
(31  B.C.),  in  tlie  eiglitieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
by  the  ambitious  hand  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  married  his  beautiful  grand-daughter  Mari- 
ainne.  The  same  ambition  put  to  death  Mariam- 
iie's  brother  Aristobulus,  in  his  eighteenth  year 
(34  B.C.).  In  a  moment  of  jealousy  Herod  took 
the  life  of  Marianme  herself,  and  consummated 
the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  Maccabrcan  house  by  the 
gliastly  murder  of  his  own  two  sons  by  Alari- 
amne,  —  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  [See  Alkx- 
andkr  JanN/KUS,  Heuod,  and  Hykcanus.  For 
further  facts  the  reader  may  consult  the  Histo- 
ries of  Israel  of  Ewai.d  and  Stanlkv,  and  esjie- 
cially  ScHiJKEU  :  N.  l"lic/ie  Zeil(jesch.,pyt.  59-223, 
Leip.,  1874;  S.  I.  Cuktiss:  The  Name  Machahee, 
Leip.,  1876;  F.  de  Saulcy:  Histoire  des  Macha- 
bc'es,  Paris,  1880;  Condeu  :  Jiulas  Maccahceus, 
London  and  New  York,  1880.]  KD.  KEUSS. 

MACCABEES,  Books  of.     See  Apocrypha. 

MACCABEES,  Festival  of  the.  The  seven 
brothers,  who  with  their  mother  were  martyred 
at  Antioch  under  Antiochus  (see  2  Mace,  vii.), 
were  commemorated  Aug.  1.  The  festival  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  Panegyrics  upon 
the  martyrs  were  uttered  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  Leo  the  Great. 

MACCOVIUS  (Makowsky),  Johannes,  Keformed 
theologian  of  Polish  descent  ;  b.  at  Lobzenic 
in  158S;  studied  at  various  German  universities, 
and  was  in  1615  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  F'raneker,  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  was 
famous  as  a  disputant;  but,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Keformed  dogmatics,  he  introduced  the  scho- 
lastic method,  —  Collegia  theolor/ica,  Amsterdam, 
1623 ;  Loci  communeif,  Franeker,  1626  ;  Dialinc- 
tiones  theologicce  (published  after  his  death  by 
N.  Arnold),  Amsterdam,  1056.  This  circumstance 
caused  him  to  be  denounced  as  a  heretic ;  and, 
though  the  synod  of  Dort  (1618)  acquitted  him 
of  heresy,  it  censured  his  method,  which,  never- 
theless, continued  to  be  applied  by  his  disciples, 
Maresius  of  Grdningen  and  Voetius  of  Utrecht. 
See  N.  AuNOLD  :  Alaccovius  redivivus,  Francfort, 
1051.  L.   lIELLEIi. 

MACEDO  is  the  name  of  two  Portuguese  .lesu- 
its  of  note.  —  I.  Antonio  Macedo,  b.  at  Coimbra, 
1012;  d.  in  Lisbon,  1693;  was  active  in  the  con- 
version of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  taught 
iu  the  colleges  of  Elvora  and  Lisbon,  and  wrote, 
among  other  works,  Liusilnnia  infulatn  ct  purpurata 
(Paris,  1063)  and  Dexcriplio  coronalionis  reyinm 
VlirUtitue  (Stockholm,  1050).  —  IL  Francisco  Ma- 


cedo, b.  at  Coimbra,  1590;  d.  at  Padua,  1C80; 
an  elder  brother  of  the  ])receding;  h'ft  the  Jesu- 
its, and  entered  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  wa.s 
implicated  in  the  political  disturbances  under 
John  of  Braganza,  and  became  famous  as  a  kiiul 
of  walking  encyclopaedia,  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  and  holding  disputations  everywhere  and 
about  every  thing.  He  wrote  several  works  to 
show  the  perfect  liarmony  betwec^i  the  doctrines 
of  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Church  of  Koine; 
several  others,  to  show  the  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween Thomas  Aquinas  and  Dims  Scotus,  etc. 
A  complete  list  of  the  works  of  the  two  brothers 
Macedo  is  found  in  N.  Antonio  :  Bibliolkeca 
llispana  Nova,  i. 

MACEDO'NIA,  the  kingdom  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  comprised  the  middle  i>art 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula, — -from  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  to  lUyria  and  Moesia;  from  Thrace  and 
the  /Egean  to  the  Adriatic.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Komans  in  168  B.C.,  and  divided  into  four 
provinces;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  in 
142  B.C.,  Macedonia  appears  as  one  single  prov- 
ince besides  Achaia.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  (Esth.  xiv. 
14,  xv'i.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  1,  vi.  2,  viii.  5;  2  Mace, 
viii.  20).  But  it  has  acquired  a  much  greater 
interest  by  being  the  first  part  of  Europe  which  re- 
ceived Christianity.  Paul  visited  the  country,  prob- 
ably three  times  (Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15,  xx.  1-0  ;  1 
Tim.  i.  3),  and  founded  the  churches  of  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Philippi.  Other  cities  of  Macedonia 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  Neapolis, 
Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  and  Berea. 

MACEDONIUS.  AVhen  Bishop  Alexander  of 
Constantinople  died,  in  3.'}6,  two  candidates  for 
his  chair  presented  themselves,  —  Macedouius,  an 
elderly  man,  and  the  young  Paulus.  The  Atha- 
nasian  party  succeeded  iu  carrying  the  election 
in  favor  of  Paulus;  but  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  induced  the  emperor 
to  banish  him.  After  the  death  of  Constantine, 
however,  he  returned ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  himself.  Deposed  by  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople in  338  or  339,  he  was  banished  to 
Mesopotamia  by  Constantius  ;  and  Eusebius  was 
himself  made  bishop  of  the  metropolis.  After 
his  death,  the  rivalry  between  Macedonius  and 
Paulus  began  anew  ;  and  Macedonius  was  con.se- 
crated  bishop  by  the  anti-Nica;an  party.  The 
emperor  .sent  his  general,  Ilermogenes,  to  drive> 
Paulus  out  of  the  city ;  but  Ilermogenes  was 
killed  by  a  fanatical  mob.  The  emperor  thei;- 
came  in  person.  Paulus  was  expelled,  the  refrac- 
tory city  was  punished,  and  Macedonius  wai 
finally  installed  by  force.  Some  years  later  on, 
however,  Blacedonius  was  once  more  compelled' 
to  retire  before  his  rival  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral re-action  which  took  place  iu  favor  of  Atha- 
nasius ;  but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Constan.s, 
in  350,  he  returned,  and  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing himself  for  about  ten  years.  His  position 
was  difficult,  however.  The  semi-Arians,  whose 
leader  he  was,  had  gradually  approached  tha 
Athanasians,  and  seemed  willing  to  accept  the 
Nicsean  definition  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  when 
exactly  the  same  question  arose  with  respect  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  separating  the 
semi-Arians  once  more  from  the  Nicreans,  and 
drawing  them  nearer  towards  the   Arians.     At 
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a  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  300,  his  enemies 
actually  succeeded  in  having  iiini  deposed,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  shortly  after.  But  liis 
adherents  in  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  dio- 
ceses were  for  a  long  time  known  under  his 
name,  as  the  "  Macedonians,"  and  offered  a  stnb- 
liorn  opposition  to  the  orthodox  definition  of  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  W.  MOLLER. 

MACH/CRUS  (a  strong  fortress  in  Perava,  nine 
miles  east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
was  built  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Hyrcaiuis  I., 
and  dismantled  by  Gabinius.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Uible;  but  Josephus  (.ln(..  XVIII. 
5,  2)  points  it  out  as  the  place  in  which  the 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  took  place. 

MacHALE,  John,  D.D.,  Roman-Catholic  Irish 
prelate;  b.  early  in  tlie  spring  of  1789  (or  March 
i'),  1791,  according  to  the  college  register)  at 
Tuber-na-Fian,  Mayo,  Ireland ;  d.  at  Tuam,  IVIon- 
day,  Nov.  7,  1S81.  He  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  1814 ; 
ordained  priest,  and  aiipointed  lecturer  on  theolo- 
gy to  his  alma  malcr,  the  same  year ;  and,  on  the 
fieath  of  the  professor  in  that  department,  was 
uiianimou.sly  elected  his  successor  (1820).  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  bislioji  of  Kil- 
lala,  and  was  consecrated  with  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Jlaronia  i;i  parlilms.  In  1829  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Killala  Cathedral.  In  May,  1834, 
by  the  death  of  the  bishop,  he  became  (titular) 
bi.shop  of  Killala;  but  in  July  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  metropoli- 
tan. He  was  present  in  Home  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  the  inunaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  ilary  (Dec.  8,  18.)4),  and  also,  in 
18G9-70,  in  attendance  upon  the  Vatican  Council. 
He  wa.s  not  in  favor  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
but  submitted  as  soon  as  it  was  deiined.  Ilis 
long  life  was  a  very  busy  one.  He  was  a  devoted 
Iloman  Catholic,  and  Irish  patriot.  He  battled 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  (see  art.)  and  the 
llepeal,  side  by  side  with  O'Connell,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  .schools  for  Konian 
Catholics,  maintaining  that  the  .schools  of  tlje  Na- 
tional Board  were  really  undermining  tiie  Koman- 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  foe 
to  the  Queen's  colleges  in  that  country,  and  made 
a  j<jurney  to  Home  (1848)  to  insure  the  pajjal 
confirnuition  of  their  cimdenmation  b^  Jie  propa- 
ganda (October,  1817).  Dr.  Macllale  was  a  schol- 
arly man,  and  also  wrote  for  publication.  He 
translated  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (1840- 
7.j),  of  which  he  pul)lished  eight  (Dublin,  18(11). 
He  made  an  Irish-(jallic  translation  of  about  sixty 
of  Moore's  Melodies  in  the  original  metres;  pub- 
lisheil  a  Catechism  of  the  Cliristi;in  Doctrine  in 
Knglish  and  Irish,  Einitences  ami  Doclrine.i  of  ihc 
Catliolic  Cliurcli  (1827,  which  pa.s.sed  through  two 
editions),  a  linoh  of  I'rai/ers ,  revised  (l8(i:i)  an 
Irish  version  of  the  Pentateuch  made  two  hundred 
years  ago,  besides  polemical  and  political  pam- 
)>hleti<  and  letters.  See  IJ.  J.  Bouukk:  Life  and 
TimnH  of  the  Moat  Rev.  John  Macllale,  New  York, 
18H2. 

MACHPE'LAH  (ilmihle  rai:r)  is  the  name  of 
the  c.iV.'  (siluati'il  in  the  fii'ld  of  Hebron)  which 
Abraham  bnuu'ht  of  Kphron  the  HiltiU',  for  a 
fainilv  Hepiilehri'.  According  to  (icn.  xxiii.  10, 
XXV.  (I,  xlix.  20-32,  I.  12.  13,  Abraham  and 
barah,  Inane  and  li<:U.-kah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  lie 


buried  there.  The  cave  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  long  and  fifty- 
eight  feet  high,  constructed  of  huge  stones,  and 
reminding  one,  both  in  design  and  workmanship, 
of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
Within  this  enclosure  (which  by  most  archaeolo- 
gists is  considered  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Solomon)  is  a  Mo- 
hannnedan  mos(jue ;  and  strangers,  that  is,  non- 
Mohammedans,  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
building.  In  18G2  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accom- 
panied by  Dean  Stanley,  visited  Hebron  ;  and,  on 
special  orders  from  Constantinople,  the  mosque 
was  opened  to  them.  An  account  of  the  visit 
is  found  in  St.\ni,f.y  :  Jewish  Clnirdi  (first  series, 
Appendix  ii.).  See  also  Schaff  :  Thro ur/lt  Bible 
Lands,  New  York,  1878,  pp.  212  sqq.  (with  apian 
of  the  mosque). 

MACKENZIE,  Charles  Frederiok,  a  devoted 
foreign  missionary  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  b.  in 
Portmore,  Peeblesshire,  April  10,  1825;  d.  Jan.  31, 
1SG2,  of  fever,  in  Africa,  on  an  island  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Shire  and  Ruo  Uivers.  He  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Cambridge,  and  was  nuvde  fel- 
low of  Cains  College.  Fired  with  missionary  zeal, 
he  went  out  in  1855,  with  Bishop  Colenso,  to  Natal, 
as  archdeacon  of  Pieter-Maritzbm-g.  In  1859  he 
returned  to  England,  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
African  missions.  He  was  subsequently  sent  out, 
under  the  Univer.sities'  ^lission,  to  Africa,  and 
was  consecrated  its  first  bishop  Jan.  1,  1861,  his 
diocese  covering  territory  bordering  on  Lake 
Nyanza.  Bishop  Mackenzie's  death  was  prenui- 
ture ;  but  his  life  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
him  to  develop  a  missionary  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  tlie 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  Anglican  Chinch.  See 
Dean  Goodwin;  Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
Cambridge,  18(54. 

MACKNIGHT,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  divine;  b. 
at  Irvine,  Argyleshire,  Sept.  XT,  1721 ;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, Jan.  13,  1800.  He  was  educated  at  (ilasgow 
and  Leyden ;  pastor  at  Maybole,  Ayrshire,  1753-U9 ; 
at  Jediiurgh,  17(19-72  ;  at  Edinburgh,  1772,  luitil 
his  death.  He  piepared  A  Ilarmoni/  of  the  Gospels, 
in  which  the  natural  order  of  each  is  preserved,  with 
a  I'ara/ihrase  and  Notes,  Loiulon,  175(j,  2  vols,  7th 
ed.,  1822,  Latin  trans,  by  A.  F.  Uuekersfekler, 
Bremen,  1772-79,  3  vols,  (the  notes  are  so  co- 
pious, that  the  work  amoinits  to  a  complete  Life 
of  Christ:  it  has  long  been  a  stan<lard) ;  The 
Truth  of  Gos/iel  Hislor;/,  1703  (a  work  upon  the 
external  and  internal  evidences  of  the  (nisin-ls) ; 
A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Oriijinol  (Ireek, 
of  all  the  Apostolical  I'^pistles,  with  a  Conntictitari/  mid 
Notes,  179.),  4  vols.,  sever;il  sub.seciuent  editions  in 
varying  innnber  of  volmnes  (the  work  has  been 
very  .severely  condenmed  for  heretical  ti'aching 
and  defective  .scholarship,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  highly  jiraisi'd  for  learning  and  abilily).  See 
his  Lije,  by  his  son,  prefaced  to  editions  of  th« 
ICpistlcs  since'  1800. 

MACLAURIN,  John,  Scotch  divine  ;  b.  at  Glen- 
darnel,  .\rgvlcshir(!,  ()ctiil>er,  1093;  d.  attJIasgow, 
Se|it.  8,  1754.  He  was  educated  at  (ilasgow  and 
Levden,  licensed  1717,  and  pas(or  in  (ilasgow 
1723.  His  Works  were  edited  by  W.  II.  (ioold, 
lOdinburgh,  1800,  2  vols.  Tin;  most  admired  of 
I  his  publications  are  An  ICssaij  on  the  J'ro/ihcciis 
'.  rclatini/  to  the  Messiah,  with  an  Inipiiry  into  llappi- 
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ness;   and  Three    Sermons  (1773),  and    a   sermon 
upon  Glori/ini/  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

MACLEOD,  Norman,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
minister  of  tije,  I'inn-cli  of  Scotland,  but  even 
more  widely  known  as  the  original  editor  of 
Good  Words,  and  as  the  author  of  various  stand- 
ard works  in  popular  literature;  was  b.  at  Canip- 
belton,  Argyllshire,  June  3,  1812;  and  d.  in  (Jlas- 
gow,  June  10,  1872.  In  his  own  Reminiscences  of 
a  Hi(/hlanil  Parish  will  be  found  an  animated 
account  of  the  old  Highland  family  —  especially 
as  represented  by  his  grandfather,  the  patriarchal 
minister  of  Morven — from  winch  he  was  proud 
to  be  descended,  as  well  as  graphic  descriptiuns  of 
the  wild  scenery,  and  free,  out-of-door  life,  in  the 
midst  of  which  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  a 
happy  boyhood  were  spent.  It  was,  however, 
chiefly  with  the  seaport  town  of  Cainpbelton  and 
its  seafaring  associations,  that  the  boy  was  famil- 
iar. On  his  singularly  impressible  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  all  the  circumstances  of  thase  early 
years  appear  to  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 
Among  the  circumstances  in  question,  his  biogra- 
pher attaches  prominent  importance  to  the  cliar- 
acter  of  his  father  and  mother;  the  former.  Dr. 
Norman  Macleoil  (minister  successively  of  Camp- 
belton,  Canipsie,  and  St.  Columba,  Glasgow), 
being  "in  many  ways  the  prototype  of  Norman." 
Young  !Macleod  never  made  any  pretensions  to 
scholarship;  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
which,  after  an  irregular  classical  training,  he 
entered  in  1827,  he  slione  more  in  the  .students' 
social  and  political  meetings  than  in  the  class- 
rooms. Of  general  literature,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  read  much  in  those  days  ;  his  favor- 
ite author  in  poetry  being  Wordsworth.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that 
he  might  take  his  theological  cour.se  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  then  professor 
of  divinity  in  that  university.  Before  receiving- 
license,  he  spent  three  years  in  the  family  of  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  Mr.  Preston  of  Moreby,  as 
tutor  to  his  son  ;  during  most  of  the  time  resid- 
ing at  Weimar,  or  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  first  of  many  visits  abroad  seems 
to  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  character  of  the  young  man.  "  His 
views  were  widened,  his  opinions  matured,  his 
human  sympathies  vastly  enriched  ;  and,  wliile  all 
that  was  of  the  essence  of  his  early  faith  had 
become  doubly  precious,  he  had  gained  increased 
catholicity  of  sentiment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
■world  "  (Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  49).  His  first  charge 
was  Loudon,  in  Ayrshire,  a  parish  partly  agricul- 
tural, but  with  a  considerable  weaving  popula- 
tion. There  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  up, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  to  his  parochial  duties,  especially 
among  the  working-classes  of  the  population.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  large  and  important  parish 
of  the  Barony,  Glasgow,  enibracing  at  that  time 
eighty-seven  thousand  souls,  to  which  (after  thir- 
teen years  passed  in  Loudon,  and  in  his  second 
charge,  Dalkeith)  he  was  called  in  the  year  1851, 
that  though  multiplied  public  engagements,  as 
he  often  complained,  prevented  him  from  over- 
taking greatly  extended  parochial  duties,  as 
fully  as  he  would  himself  have  desired,  he 
showed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  his  remarkable 
gifts  as  a  parish  minister ;  above  all,  his  powers 


of  organization,  his  largeJiearted  .sympathy  with 
all  classes  of  his  parishiorier.s,  and  his  elocpience 
as  a  preacher.  One  of  his  special  aims  at  the 
Barony  was  to  reclaim  the  nou-churchgoing  |]<>pu- 
lation  ;  for  which  purpose,  he,  amongst  other 
schemes,  introduced,  with  some  success,  Sunday 
services  open  exclusively  to  working-people  in 
tlieir  working-clothes.  Dr.  Macleod's  enormous 
parish  duties  did  not  prevent  a  man  of  so  mucli 
energy,  and  of  such  varied  powers,  from  enga- 
ging in  literary  work.  It  was  in  1800  that  ho 
undertook  the  editorship  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  the  religious  magazines  of  the 
day,  —  Good  Words,  About  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  more  popular  of  liis  contributions  to  gen- 
eral literature  were  written  ;  the  greater  number 
of  them,  indeed,  originally  appearing  in  Good 
Words.  These  works  include  The  Earnest  Stu- 
dent, The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son,  The  Gold 
Thread,  Character  Sketches,  The  Starling,  East- 
ward, and  Peeps  at  the  Far  East.  One  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  religious  fiction  in  the 
language  is  his  Wee  Davie,  which  belongs  to 
this  period.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  his  life.  Dr.  Macleod  took  an  active  part  in 
the  general  work  of  the  church,  including  labors 
connected  with  some  of  the  chief  posts  of  honor 
to  which  Scottish  churchmen  are  eligible.  In 
1845  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  to  visit  the 
Scottish  churches  in  Canada.  From  1804  lo 
1872  (the  year  of  his  death)  he  undertook  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  foreign 
missions  committee  of  the  church;  in  this  ca- 
]iacity  paying  also  a  visit  to  India  as  a  deputy 
from  the  church,  —  an  occasion,  it  may  be  added, 
on  which  he  was  received,  both  by  Anglo-Indians 
and  by  the  natives  of  India,  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  He  also,  for  many  years,  held  the 
High  Court  appointments  of  Dean  of  the  Thistle, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  Nor  were  these 
empty  honors;  for  personally  he  enjoyed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  favor  and  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  In  the  year  18G9  he  was  raised  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  tlie  presidency,  or  moderator- 
ship  as  it  is  called,  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Lit.  —  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  by 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  B.A., 
minister  of  the  Park  Parish,  Glasgow,  London, 

1870.  WILLIAM   LEE. 

MACNEILE,  Hugh,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ballycastle  near 
Belfast,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  1795;  d.  at 
Bournemouth,  Eng.,  Jan.  28,  1879.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  studied  law,  but 
afterwards  took  orders  in  1820;  and  from  1834 
to  1808  was  rector  in  Liverpool,  where  he  acquired 
great  popularity.  In  1868  he  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Disraeli,  appointed  Dean  of 
Ripon ;  but  in  October,  1875,  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  failing  health.  He  was  an  eloquent 
man,  noted  for  his  vehement  attacks  upon  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  His  publications  were 
mostly  Sermons  and  Lectures,  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  controversial  tracts  upon  Ro- 
manism, Unitarianism,  Tractarianism,  etc. 

MACON,  a  city  of  Burgundy,  in  which  three 
councils  were  held  (Con CiViVi  Mal/is  concnsiii).  One, 
in  581  (twenty-one  bishops  being  present^,  issued 
nineteen  canons,  of  whicli  the  seventh  tlueatens 
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with  excommunication  any  civil  judge  who  should 
dare  to  proceed  against  a  clerk,  except  in  criminal 
cases.  Another,  in  585  (forty-three  bishops  being 
present  in  person,  and  twenty  represented  by  depu- 
ties), issued  twenty  canons,  of  which  the  eighth 
forbade  any  one  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
sanctuarj-  to  be  touched  ^\  ithout  the  consent  of  the 
priest;  while  the  ninth  and  tenth  forbade  the  civil 
jx>\ver  to  proceed  against  a  bishop,  except  through 
his  metropolitan,  or  against  a  priest  or  deacon, 
except  tlnough  his  bisliop.  Tlie  third  was  held 
in  (J-'l.     See.MANSi:  Cone.  Co//.,  ix. 

MADAGASCAR  (an  island  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  has  been  a  distinguished  scene  of 
the  success  of  modern  missions  among  the  hea- 
tlien,  and  the  steadfast  perseverance  of  native 
Christians  inider  violent  and  prolonged  persecu- 
tions. The  island  is  nine  hundred  miles  long,  and 
four  hundred  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point.  It 
was  discovered,  and  made  known  to  Europe,  by 
Marco  Polo,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutui-y.  The  natives,  or  ^[agalasy,  seem  to  be 
Malayans,  with  an  admixture  of  negro  blood. 
They  are  a  well-built  race.  The  native  religion 
consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  supreme  God  (whom 
they  called  "  The  Fragrant  I'lince  "),  idolatry,  sac- 
rifices, sorcery,  and  divination.  Infanticide  was 
practised  till  the  arrival  of  (he  missionaries,  and 
))olygamy  and  slavery  prevailed.  Thousands  of 
the  popidation  were  shipped  away  by  slave-dealers. 
The  present  population  is  estinuited  at  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

Christian  missions  were  established  in  Mada- 
ga.scar,  in  1818,  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Jones 
and  15evan,  under  appointment  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Bevan  died  soon  after 
)iis  arrival.  In  18tG  the  first  embassy  of  friend- 
ship had  arrived  on  the  island  from  England. 
Radania,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' arrival,  was  an  enlightened  prince,  and 
seconded  their  efforts  in  establishing  .schools. 
They  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  reduced  it  to  writing.  The  London 
Society  sent  out  two  printing-piesses  ;  and  a  vei- 
sion  of  the  New  'J'estanient  was  prepare<l,  text- 
books for  the  scliools,  a  translation  of  the  }'il- 
grim's  Proi/rexa,  and  other  books.  The  death  of 
the  king,  in  1828,  chocked  the  progiess  of  mis- 
eionary  extension.  One  of  his  wives  was  crowned 
in  1829,  and  with  her  coronation  the  sky  changed 
for  the  Christian  population.  Hostile  to  Chris- 
tian institutions,  she  gave  notice  to  the  mi.ssiona- 
ries  to  quit  the  land  ;  and  the  last  two  left  in  18:it!. 
From  tliat  time  on,  till  1857,  violent  pi'r.secutions 
were  conducted  against  the  Christians,  who,  with 
heroic  faith  and  constancy,  suffered  death  and  all 
manner  of  violence,  rather  than  deny  Christ.  The 
amials  of  these  sufTcTJugs,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  Christians,  form  a  most  thrilling  chai>ter  in 
the  history  of  modern  missions.  Many  of  the 
ChrisliaiiH  were  sold  into  slavery;  others  were 
stoned  to  death;  others  speared  while  kneeling  in 
prayer;  othei-s  —  bound  hand  and  foot,  or  chained 
together  —  thrown  over  a  8t<;ep  precipice  looking 
out  upon  lh(!  sea  upon  the  rocks;  and  still  others 
imprisoned,  orshackli^d  with  iron  fetters,  and  con- 
demned Ui  wear  an  iron  chain  on  their  necks. 
One  of  these  chains  which  Mr.  Ellis  carried  back 
with  him  to  England  weitjhed  fifty-six  pounds, 


and  had  been  carried  by  the  inihappy  sufferer  for 
four  years.  Rasalama,  the  first  of  these  martyrs, 
suffered  Aug.  14,  1837.  In  the  last  persecution, 
in  1857,  two  hundred  were  executed.  In  spite  of 
these  persecutions,  the  number  of  the  Christians 
increased  ;  and  nowhere,  since  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, has  the  truth  of  TertuUian's  words  been 
more  signally  verified,  that  blood  is  the  seed  of 
the  church. 

Kadama  II.,  the  queen's  successor,  favored 
Christianity;  and  again  the  missionaries  entered 
the  country;  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ellis  again  in  1801 
visited  it  as  the  agent  of  the  London  ^lissionary 
Society.  The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were 
now  recognized,  and  their  constancy  commemo- 
rated in  a  number  of  martyrs'  raemoiial  churches. 
In  1860  there  were  75  churches  on  tlie  island,  with 
95  native  and  foreign  pastors,  and  4,37-1  communi- 
cants. The  London  Society  in  18S2  had  71,585 
conmiunicants  connected  with  its  missions.  In 
1867  the  Friends  established  a  mission,  with  which, 
in  1881,  3,250  members  and  26,(1011  Christians  were 
connected.  The  Norwegian  jMissionary  Society 
(A^orsL'e  Minsioiis  iV/.s/oyi  ~"  .Slavnif/iir)  also  prose- 
cutes missionary  work  on  the  island,  ;ind  in  1880 
had  1,200  communicants.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  entered  JNladagascar  in 
1874,  and  has  one  bishop.  Dr.  Kestell-Cornish. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Iladama's  successors,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  not  only  been  recognized,  but  the 
work  of  extending  the  church  has  engaged  the 
active  sympathies  of  the  government.  The  prime 
minister,  on  July  11,  1878,  and  other  occasions,  has 
presided  at  meetings  held  in  the  Martyrs'  Memo- 
rial Church  in  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  for  the 
despatch  of  missionaries  to  the  unevangelized  por- 
tions of  the  island.  A  royal  decree  emancipating 
all  slaves  was  issued  June  20,  1877. 

Lit.  —  FuEKMAN  and  Johns  :  JS'drrativc  nf  llie 
PcrsectilioTts  oj  the  Chrislianx  in  Ma<liif/(isc(i);  Lon- 
don, 1840;  ^^LI•.OI) :  Mailnr/nscar  mid  ils  People, 
London,  1845;  William  Ellis:  IlisUiry  of  Maila- 
(/n.'-T«r, 2  vols.,  London,  1838;  Three  i'isilslo  Mada- 
ijiisear,  I^ondon  and  New  York,  1859;  and  espe- 
cially Maiii/r  Church  of  Madiujafear,  London  and 
Boston,  1869  (the  best  book  on  the  subject) ; 
MuLLKNS  :  Ticelce  Miinlhx  in  Maddf/asccir,  2d  ed., 
London,  1875  ;  Sibuee  :  The  Great  African  Island, 
London,  1879. 

MADONNA,  an  Italian  term  meaning  "my 
lady,"  c(irrcs)Kinding  to  "  madam,"  but  applied  par 
excellence  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  her  pictures 
and  statues.     See  Mauy. 

MAFFEI,  Francesco  Scipione,  b.  at  Verona, 
•Tune  1,  l(i75;  d.  there  Feb.  11,  1755.  lie  was 
educated  in  tlie  Jesuit  college  of  Parma,  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  became  a  member  of  the 
Arcadian  Society  in  Rome,  made  several  cam- 
paigns in  the  S]ianish  war  of  siuression,  and  set- 
tled finally  in  his  native  city,  where  lie  tonnded  a 
literary  society.  Il(^  wrote  against  the  .lan.senists, 
Oianscnisnw  nuovo  (liviost7-alo  (Venice,  1752),  and 
Sloria  leolof/ica,  etc.  (Trent,  1712).  His  I)e  lealri 
anticliR  c  moderni  (Verona,  1753)  is  a  defence  of 
the  theatre  lus  a  moral  institution.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  Venice,  1790,  in  18  vols. 

MAFFEI,  Giovanni  Pletro,  b.  at  liergamo,  1535; 
d.  at  Tivoli.  1(105.  He  entered  th(!  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  15(i5,  lived  most  of  his  time  in  (ienoii, 
and  wrote,  De  vita  ct  moribus  S.   lijnatii  Lotjolot, 
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Venice,  IGS.'i;  Ilixloriarum  indkarum  Lihri  XVI., 
Florenc«.  hj«H ;  a  History  of  Gregory  XIII.,  not 
published  until  1743,  by  Carlo  Coquetines,  KoTiie, 
ii  vols.  All  his  Latiu  works  appeared  at  Verona, 
1747,  2  vols,  quarto. 

MAFFEI,  Vegio,  b.  at  Lodi,  1406;  d.  in  Homo, 
14.38.  lie  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature; 
and  his  Tractolus  de  educalione  (published  in  I'aris, 
1511,  and  afterwards  often)  was  considered  in  its 
time  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject. 

MAGARITA,  MARGARITES,  a  name  given  by 
.lorne  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  apostates  from 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  those  who  went 
over  to  Mohannnedanism.  The  derivation  of  the 
term  is  unknown. 

MAG'DALA  {Um-er),  irom  which  Mary  Magda- 
lene came,  was  probably  the  Migdal-el  of  Josh. 
xix.  38,  to-day  called  el-Mejdel,  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  plain  of  Genessaret.  The  word  "Magdala" 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Icxlus  receptus  of  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xv.  39) ;  but  there  Westcott 
and  Ilort  read  "Magadan." 

MAGDALEN,  Order  of.  During  the  la.st  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages  there  arose  in  various 
places,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  associations  of  women  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  prostitutes.  The  oldest 
of  these  associations  seem  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  more  especially  at  Worms  and  Metz, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration  when  the 
lattei  claims  to  date  back  to  the  year  10D.5.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  tlie  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and  Inno- 
cent IV.  issued  bulls  confirming  such  female 
associations  in  Germany,  and  conferring  various 
privileges  on  tiiem.  Similar  institutions  were 
founded  at  Marseilles,  1272;  at  Naples,  1324,  by 
Queen  Sancia  of  Aragon ;  in  Prague,  1372,  by 
Johann  Milic/  ;  in  Paris,  1492,  by  Bishop  Jean  Si- 
gismond  V.;  in  Rome,  1520,  by  Leo  X.;  in  Seville, 
1550;  in  Rouen  and  Bordeaux,  1618,  etc.  Though 
the  rules  of  these  associations  of  penitents  were 
rather  severe,  the  discipline,  nevertheless,  .soon 
degenerated ;  and  in  1637  the  associations  at  Mar- 
seille.? and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  other  houses  of 
Madalonnette.i,  were  re-organized  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paula.  The  associations  were  divided  into 
thi'ee  classes-  (1)  The  order  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, the  members  of  which  made  a  solemn  vow, 
and  lived  according  to  very  severe  rules ;  (2)  The 
order  of  St.  Martha,  the  members  of  whicn  made 
no  vows,  but  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  world, 
and  marry ;  and  (3)  The  order  of  St.  Lazarus, 
the  members  of  which  were  detained  by  force,  in 
order  to  be  redeemed  from  vice.  See  C.  Herust  : 
D.  Maqdalenen-Sache,  Elb.,  1867;  Th.  Schafek: 
D.  weiiiUdie  Diaknnie,  Hamb.,  1880.      ZOCKLER. 

MAGEE,  WiMiam  D.D.,  b.  in  County  Ferma- 
nagh, Ireland,  March  18,  1766;  d.  in  Dublin,  Aug. 
18,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1785,  with  the  highest  honors,  elected 
fellow  1788,  entered  holy  orders  1790,  left  the 
university  1812  for  the  regidar  ministry,  and  in 
1814  was  appointed  dean  of  Cork,  in  1819  bishop 
of  Raphoe,  and  in  1822  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
His  most  famous  work  is  Discourses  and  Disscrla- 
tions  on  Ike  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrijice,  expanded  fi-om  two  sermons  delivered 


on  these  themes  in  1798  and  1799.  The  volume 
was  first  issued  1801  ;  the  (tighth  edition  appeared 
18.'i6,  and  it  still  is  a  standard.  Arclibishoj)  .Magee 
was  a  determined  foe  to  Romanism  and  Uiiitari- 
anism.  See  his'  Works  with  Memoir,  London, 
1842,  2  vols. 

MA'CL  The  Greeks  designated  the  Persian 
priests  simply  as  magi,  and  the  P(M'sian  state  reli- 
gion, the  doctrinal  system  of  Zoroaster,  sinii)ly  as 
magianism,  or  even  as  magic.  From  the  Greek 
this  designation  was  generally  adopted,  though  it 
is  not  quite  correct.  Magianism  was  a  foi'eign 
element  in  the  Zend  religion.  Originally,  in  its 
home  in  Baotria,  on  the  north-western  confines  of 
India,  the  Zend  religion  knew  nothing  about 
niagism.  The  word  "  magi  "  does  not  occur  in 
the  Zend  Avesta,  —  the  only  authentic  representa- 
tion of  the  Zend  religion.  The  priests  are  there 
always  called  Atharva,  that  is,  those  provided 
with  lire,  or  providing  for  the  fire ;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Atharva  priesthood  is  dated  back  to 
the  time  before  Zoroaster,  to  the  time  when  tlio 
law  was  not  yet  written,  and  the  popular  religion 
was  a  mere  nature-worship.  Magianism  came  to 
the  Persians  from  the  Medes. 

It  must  be  noticed,  that,  during  the  first  king.s 
of  the  house  of  the  Achsemeuides,  the  (jreeks  often 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  Magians  and 
Persians,  identifying  the  former  with  the  INIedes. 
Thus  the  reign  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  is  represented 
as  an  attempt  of  the  Magians  to  substitute  Median 
for  Persian  rule  {Herodotus,  III.  30,  62);  and 
Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  Magians  a  Median 
tribe  (1, 101 ;  107  ;  120  ;  128  ;  7,  19;  37),  describing 
them  as  experts  in  astrology  and  oneiromancy. 
To  this  must  be  added  that  tlie  Persians  instituted 
a  festival,  the  Magiophonia,  in  commemoration 
of  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  magi,  —  a  cir- 
cumstance whicli  could  not  possibly  have  occurred 
if  magism  had  been  an  original  Persian  institu- 
tion. It  was,  however,  not  an  original  Median 
institution  either.  In  their  home,  the  Medes 
adhered  to  the  pure  Zend  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
Berosus  even  calls  Zoroaster  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  magi  they  adopted  from  Babylonia. 

Still  earlier  than  among  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  the  magi  are  found  among  the  Chalda'ans. 
They  appear  there  as  contemporaries  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  who  describe  them  as  the  wise 
men  and  scholars  of  the  Chaldaeans,  though  with 
a  smack  of  the  soothsayer,  the  conjurer,  the  sor- 
cerer, etc.  (Isa.  xliv.  25;  Jer.  1.  35;  Dan.  ii.  2,  iv. 
7).  They  were,  indeed,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Chaldeans  that  the  names  became  in- 
terchangeable ;  a  Chaldsan  meaning  a  magian  or 
magician,  just  as  a  Canaanite  meant  a  merchant. 
The  name  is,  nevertheless,  not  of  Chaldsean  origin. 
Tliere  is  no  Shemitic  root  from  which  it  could  be 
derived.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  of  Arian  origin, 
though  there  are  Sanscrit  roots  from  which  it 
might  be  derived  without  violence.  Most  proba- 
bly, the  name  descended,  together  with  the  whole 
institution,  to  the  Chaldeans,  from  tliat  Turanian 
people,  the  Accadians,  whom  we  know  as  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kuphrates.  Originally 
an  Accadian  institution,  magianism  was  succes- 
sively introduced  among  the  Chaldaians,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  and  was  finally  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Zend  religion. 

According  to  Xenophoa  (Cyrop.,  VIU.  1,  9,  23), 
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it  was  Cyrus  who  first  established  magianism  in 
Persia;  "and  from  that  time  the  Persian  priests 
were  called  magi,  both  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tious  and  by  the  Greeks.  As  above  mentioned, 
magianisin  met  with  some  resistance  in  Persia  dur- 
ingthe  first  kings  of  the  house  of  the  AcliKmenides ; 
but  gradually  its  spirit  pervaded  the  ^^hole  reli- 
gious life  of" the  Persian  people,  and  threw  even 
the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Zend  religion 
into  the  shade.  The  influence  which  the  Greeks 
exercised  on  the  Persians  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander was  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  the  further 
development  of  magianism.  The  Greek  felt  a  natu- 
ral aversion  to  the  somewhat  vain  and  completely 
shapeless  abstractions  of  the  old  religion  of  light, 
and  a  natural  affinity  for  the  half-mystical,  half- 
scientific  artifices  of  magianism.  While  in  the  Par- 
thian Kmpire  magianism  reached  its  acme  of  power, 
—  tlie  king  belonging  to  the  order,  and  the  senate 
being  composed  exclusively  of  magi,  —  it  reached, 
at  tiie  same  time,  its  greatest  extension  in  the 
Greek-speaking  world.  The  name  "magian"  there 
gradually  became  synonymous  with  sorcerer, 
sometimes  in  a  milder  and  more  dignified  sense 
(a.s  for  instance,  in  Matt.  ii.  1-12,  where  the  wise 
men  from  the  Ka.st  are  represented  as  possessed 
of  some  ]irophetical  insight  derived  from  astrology, 
and  enabling  them  to  arrive  in  due  time  to  do 
homage  to  the  new-born  Christ,  just  as  they  had 
done  in  former  time  to  the  new-born  Plato),  but 
generally  in  a  more  odious  sense,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Acts  viii.  9,  where  Simon  Magus  is  spoken  of, 
and  xiii.  G,  where  "magian"  is  explained  by 
"false  prophet." 

Lit.  —  [F.  \V.  Upiiam  :  The  WLie  Men,  New 
York,  1875];  Lkxokmant:  La  mai/ie  chez  le.i  Chal- 
de'ens,  Paris,  1S74,  [Eng.  trans.,  London,  1S77] ; 
P.  SciiOLZ :  Giilzenilieml  unit  Zaitbcnre^eji  bet  den 
Uebrdern,  llegensburg,  1877.  ZtiCKLER. 

MAGIC,  as  a  means  by  which  to  obtain  control 
of  such  natural  or  mystical  powers  as  are  ordi- 
narily beyond  the  reach  of  man,  was,  from  an 
early  date,  connected  with  the  idea  of  evil  spirits. 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  agreed  in 
a.scribing  it  to  the  demons  and  the  Devil.  But 
besides  this  diabolical  magic,  or  "  black  art," 
there  aro.se,  principally  stimulated  by  the  new 
departure  of  natural  science,  a  .so-called  "  white," 
or  "  lower"  magic,  which  oj)erated  by  the  aid  of 
the  good  .spirit,  or  simply  by  cunning  physical 
trick.H.  The  latter  kind  of  magic  was  widely 
pro|)agatc(I  by  J.  B.  Porta's  Mai/ia  naluraiis 
(Naples.  1558),  which  was  translated  into  many 
European  languages.  But  unfortiuiately,  just  at 
the  same  time,  and  supporUul  bolli  by  the  Roman 
Inquisition  and  the  Protestant  orthodoxy,  the 
"black  art "  threw  itself  into  prominence  under 
the  form  of  witchcraft.  During  the  reign  of 
rationalism  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigiiteenth 
century,  both  the  black  and  the  white  magic 
were,  no  far  as  they  dependerl  on  spirits,  set  aside 
an  idle  nonsense;  and  tho.se  forms  of  m.agic  which 
have  afterwards  ari.sen  —  such  as  Mesmerism, 
Spiritualism,  Hypnotism,  etc. — have  no  theologi- 
cal interest :  they  belong  to  psychology  and  natu- 
ral science. 

Lit.  —  Ennkmosf.ii  :  Ocurhirhlc  tier  Afn/jir,  Leip- 
zig, 1841,  Irnnsial.-d  into  English  by  W^  Ilowilt, 
l^>ndoM,  1851;  Ai-Ii.  Mauiiy:  Lit  imt'ijie  el  I'mlrnlo- 
gie  dans  I'anliquitc  el  au  moijcn  aye,  Paris,  18(1U ; 


Christian:  Histoire  de  la  mngie,  Paris,  1870; 
Lf.normant:  La  viagie  chez  les  Chaldc'ens,  Paris, 
1874,  English  trans.,  London,  1877;  Soldan  :  Ge- 
schichle  der  Hexenprocesse,  2d  ed.,  1880;  BouciiE- 
Leclercq  :  Histoire  du  la  divination  dans  I'antiquite', 
T.  2  Les  sacerdoces  divinaloires,  Paris,  1880  (the 
work  is  in  4  vols,  and  was  finished,  1882). 

MAGISTER  SACRI  PALATII.  The  first  in- 
cumbent of  this  at  one  time  very  influential  office 
at  the  papal  court,  was  St.  Dominic.  He  and 
the  first  members  of  his  order  were,  by  Honorius 
III.,  installed  in  the  papal  palace;  and,  noticing 
the  idle  and  frivolous  life  led  by  the  servants  of 
the  cardinals  and  the  humbler  members  of  the 
papal  household,  he  advised  the  Pope  to  appoint 
some  one  to  instruct  those  people  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  life.  lie  was  himself  appointed, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  office  grew  in  impor- 
tance. Many  duties  and  many  privileges  were 
heaped  upon  the  Master  of  the  Sacied  Palace. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Congregation  on  the  Index.  He  exercised  supreme 
supervision  over  the  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  censorship  over  all  books  printed 
in  or  imported  to  Rome,  and,  later  on,  the  Papal 
States.  Several  persons  of  reputation  have  held 
the  office,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But,  with  the  heavy  changes  which 
have  come  over  the  whole  papal  institution,  the 
office  has  shrunk  into  insignificance.  See  Echard: 
Hcriptores  Ord.  Pradical.,  ii. ;  Zaccaria  :  Corle 
di  Roma,  ii.  ZOCKLER. 

MAGNIFICAT,  the  opening  word,  and  the  gen- 
eral liturgical  designation,  of  the  hymn  of  Mary, 
—  Magnificat  aiiima  mea  Dominujn,  "my  soul  mag- 
nifies the  Lord"  (Luke  i.  46),  —  which,  like  the 
hymn  of  Zachariah,  of  Simeon,  etc.,  belongs  to 
the  so-called  psalini  majores,  and  dates  back  to 
a  very  early  time.  It  was  generally  introduced 
in  the  Western  Church  by  Ca'sarius  of  Aries ; 
and  at  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  sung 
every  day  in  Rome  at  vesper,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  modern  languages,  and  retained 
by  the  Ki'fnrmed  churches. 

MAGNUS  is  the  name  of  several  saints,  of 
whom  esjK'cially  two  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  church  iiistorians ;  namely,  one  from  St. 
(Jail,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  another  from 
Fiissen-on-the-Lech,  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
lives  of  these  two  saints  have  been  so  blunder- 
ingly and  fraudulently  mixed  up  with  each  other 
and  with  other  extraneous  matter,  that  several 
church  historians,  such  as  Retlberg  (ii.  p.  140) 
and  W.attenbach  (Deutsche  (Jeschichtsquellen,  i.  p. 
2131 ),  have  conq)letely  rejected  the  legen<ls. 

MAGOG.     See  (ioc  a.nd  Macoo. 

MAHAN,  Milo,  D.D.,  b.  at  Sutlolk,  Xansemond 
County,  \'a.,  May  24,  181!);  d.  in  Baltimore, 
Sept.  ;(,  1.S7().  He  Wiis  educated  at  i^t.  Paul's 
College,  Flushing,  L.I.  ;  entered  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  1845;  from  1851  to  1804  was  prolVssor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  (ieneral  Seminary 
of  his  denomination,  New-York  City.  From  the 
latter  year  till  his  death  he  was  "lector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Besides  minor  works,  he  pub- 
lished a  Church  llisturi/  <if  the  First  Seven  Cen- 
turies, New  York,  1800;  new  edition,  1S72.  His 
(Collected  Works  were  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
Key.  J.  H.  lIorKiNs,  ,)un.,  New  York,  l872-7ti, 
3  volumes. 
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MAHANA'IM  (Iwn  c<i7»ps),  a  town  named  by 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2),  allotted  to  the  Levit(\s 
(Josh.  xiii.  '_'(),  ;30,  xxi.  ;58;  1  Chron.  vi.  80), 
and  situated  in  the  territory  of  Gad,  near  the 
Kiver  Jabbok.  It  was  tlie  residence  of  Isld>osheth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8,  12),  and  the  refuge  of  David  on 
his  flight  before  Absalom  (xvii.  24,  27 ;  1  Kings 
ii.  8).  The  place  has  not  yet  been  identified 
with  certainty. 

MAHOMET.     See  Mohammed. 

MAI,  Angelo,  b.  at  Schilpario,  in  the  province 
of  Bergamo,  March  7,  1782 ;  d.  at  Albano,  Sept. 
9,  1854.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1799 ;  studied  at  Naples  and  Kome,  and  was  in 
1813  appointed  custos  at  the  Anibrosian  I.,ibrary 
in  Milan.  Posses.sed  of  competent  philological 
learning,  extraordinary  critical  acumen,  and  great 
skill  in  paleography,  more  especially  as  a  reader 
of  palimpsests,  he  published,  from  manuscripts 
discovered  in  the  library,  a  speech  by  Isokrates, 
some  fragments  of  a  Gothic  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  several  works  of  Philo  Judt-cus, 
a  book  of  Porphyrins,  the  Antiquities  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus,  some  letters  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  etc.  The  celebrity  he 
attained  by  these  publications  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  developed  a  still  greater  activity.  In 
1838  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  The  various 
works  he  edited  were  collected  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing series :  Scrlptorum  veterum  nova  collcclio, 
Kome,  1825-38,  10  vols.  ;  Classici  aucioi-es,  Rome, 
1828-38,  10  vols.  ;  Spicilegium  jRomanian,  1839- 
44,  8  vols. ;  Nora  palrum  liihliotheca,  184-1-71,  8 
vols.  ;  and  an  Appendix,  Rome,  1879.  [See  B. 
Pkina:  Biof/rajia  del  cardinale  Angela  Mai,  Ber- 
gamo, 1882.]  ■     KLiiPFEL. 

MAILLARD,  Olivier,  d.  at  Toulouse,  June  1.3, 
1502 ;  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  court- 
preacher  to  Louis  XI.,  confessor  to  Charles  VIII., 
and  enjoyed  a  great  fame  as  a  preacher.  His 
sermons,  both  in  French  {Sermons,  Lyons,  1498) 
and  in  Latin  {Sermones  dotninicales,  1500;  Senno- 
nes  de  sanclix,  1518,  etc.),  are  a  curious  mixture 
of  scurrility  and  sublimity.  He  also  wrote  La 
confession  gc'ncrale  du/r'ere  Olivier  Maillard,  Lyons, 
15i'6. 

MAIMBOURG,  Louis,  b.  at  Nancy  in  IGIO;  d. 
in  Paris,  Aug.  13,  168(J.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1026,  and  was  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Rouen ;  but,  as  he  took  the 
side  of  the  king  against  the  Pope  in  a  rather  pro- 
nounced manner,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
order,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in 
Paris.  In  his  time  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  church  historian;  but  he  wrote  his  books 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  his  enemies, 
or  flattering  his  friends,  and  nobody  reads  them 
any  more.  In  his  Hisioire  de  V Arianisme  he  teases 
the  Jansenists  ;  in  his  Hisioire  des  IconocUistes  he 
coaxes  Louis  XIV.  ;  in  his  Hisioire  du  Scliisme  des 
Grecs  he  tries  to  reconcile  Innocent  XII. ;  and 
so  on.  His  Hisioire  du  Cahinisme  and  Hisioire  du 
Luthe'ranisme  were  severely  castigated  by  Bayle, 
Jarieu,  and  Seckendorf.  C.  PFENDEli. 

MAIMONIDES  (i.e.,  son  of  Maimon),  Moses, 
called  by  the  Arabians  Abu  Amran  Musa  ibn  Ab- 
dallah  ibn  Maimon  Alkortobi,  was  b.  at  Cordova, 
March   30,   1135.      When   the   Alniohades   took 


Cordova,  in  1148,  liis  father,  on  account  of  the 
then  existing  religious  fanaticism,  fled  to  Fez 
with  his  family.  In  111)5  he  went  to  Foslat  (an- 
cient Cairo)  in  Egypt,  where  he  d.  in  IKili.  In 
spite  of  the  unsettled  affairs  of  his  family,  Moses 
had  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  Talmudic 
lore.  He  had  also  studied  natural  sciences,  medi- 
cine, and  more  especially  philosoiihy,  under  Mo- 
hanunedan  teachers.  In  1177  he  was  made  rabbi 
at  Cairo,  and  finally  spiritual  head  {rezs,  or  iiajid) 
over  the  Jewish  communities  in  Egypt.  His  great 
learning  not  only  attracted  very  many  young  men, 
who  came  to  attend  his  lectures,  but  also  soon 
acquired  for  him  an  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. 

When  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  (1158), 
he  composed  for  a  friend  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish 
calendar  (Cheshhon  ha-iblmr).  Two  years  later  he 
composed  his  I/jgeret  lia-slicmnil  [i.e.,  "  A  Letter  on 
Religious  Persecution,"  also  entitled  Mciamnr  kid- 
dush  ha-shem,  i.e.,  a  "  Treatise  on  Glorifying  God;  " 
viz.,  by  suffering  martyrdom],  a  most  ingenious 
plea  for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  lay 
down  life  for  tlieir  religion,  and  who,  having  out- 
wardly renounced  their  faith,  continue  secretly  to 
practise  it;  which  was  provoked  by  the  attack 
of  a  zealous  co-religionist  against  Moses'  public 
profession  of  Mohammedanism  and  private  de- 
votion to  Judaism.  In  a  second  letter  (iggerel 
ha-tcmnn)  he  instructs  his  co-religionists,  who 
outwardly  professed  Mohammedanism,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  was  pre- 
dicted long  ago  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  but  also 
the  final  victory  of  Judaism  over  the  other  reli- 
gions. He  also  shows  the  folly  of  jiointing  out 
the  INIessianic  time,  since  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions had  always  brouglit  misery  over  the  house 
of  Jacob.  But  according  to  a  family  tradition, 
prophecy,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  will 
commence  in  1216. 

The  works,  however,  which  have  immortalized 
his  name  throughout  Judaism,  are  (I)  his  Com- 
menlanj  on  Ihe  Alishna,  —  a  work  which  he  com- 
menced in  1158,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
which  he  completed  in  1108,  at  Fostat.  This  re- 
markable production  is  preceded  by  a  general 
elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  discourses  on 
the  true  nature  of  prophecy,  interspersed  with 
sentences  from  natural  sciences  and  philosophy. 
In  the  special  introduction  to  the  treatise  Sanhe- 
drin,  he  for  the  first  time  defined  and  formally 
laid  down  the  Jewish  creed:  (1)  That  there  is 
one  God,  a  perfect  being,  creator  and  preserver 
of  all  things ;  (2)  That  he  is  the  sole  cause  of  all 
existing  things,  and  consequently  one,  and  that 
such  a  unity  as  is  in  him  can  be  found  in  none 
other;  (3)  He  is  not  corporeal ;  (4)  He  is  eternal ; 
(5)  That  he  alone  is  to  be  worshipped  without 
any  mediator  ;  (6)  That  God  had  appointed 
prophets  ;  (7)  That  Moses  was  the  greatest  proph- 
et, to  whom  revelation  was  delivered  in  a  most 
complete  manner;  (8)  That  the  law  and  tradi- 
tion were  from  God ;  (9)  That  both  can  never 
be  changed;  (10)  That  God  is  omniscient,  always 
beholding  the  acts  of  men;  (11)  That  he  re- 
wards and  punishes  the  acts  of  men;  (12)  That 
Messiiih  shall  come  out  of  the  house  of  David ; 
and  (13)  That  the  dead  shall  rise  again.  [This 
creed,  which  is  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  is 
repeated  every  morning  by  the  orthodox  Jew.] 
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His  second  jrreat  work  was  (II)  his  Mifhne- 
Thora,  a  gigantic  woric,  also  called  Yad  Ilachczaka 
[i.e.,  "The  Mighty  Hand"],  which  he  completed 
in  IISO,  and  divided  into  fourteen  books,  subdi- 
vided again  into  eiglity-two  treatises,  of  which 
the  work,  written  in  very  clear  and  easy  Hebrew, 
consists;  tluu  forming  a  cyclopa;dia  comprising 
every  department  of  biblical  and  Jewish  litera- 
ture. As  an  appendix  to  the  Mhhne-Thora,  he 
wrote  Kilah  Ascliariah,  in  Hebrew  Sefer  lia-mizrot, 
on  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts.  His 
tliird  and  most  important  work  was  (III)  Dalalal 
al-Huirim,  written  in  Arabic,  and  known  by  its 
Hebrew  title,  Moreh  Nehuchim  [i.e.,  "  The  Guide 
of  the  Perplexed  "].  It  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part  is  especially  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  all  sensuous  expressions  which  are  made 
use  of  in  the  Bible  in  regard  to  God.  The  second 
part  S]ieaks  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  contents 
of  whicli  are  also  those  of  true  pliilosophy.  The 
tliird  part  speaks  of  the  first  vision  of  the  prophet 
E/.ekiel,  with  the  intention  to  encour.age  the  more 
intelligent  to  a  more  thorough  inve.stigation  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Moreh  Nebuchim  contributed  more  than  any 
other  work  to  the  progress  of  rational  develop- 
ment in  Judaism,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  also  pro- 
voked a  long  and  bitter  strife  between  orthodoxy 
and  science ;  and  Judaism  was  soon  divided 
into  the  Maimonidians  and  anti-Maimonidians. 
Anathema-s  and  counter-anathemas  were  is.sued 
by  both  camps.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
which  was  begun  by  Samuel  ben  Ali  at  Bagdad, 
Mainionides  died,  in  I'iUl,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy. 
Wliilst  his  adherents  eulogized  him  by  the  say- 
ing, '•  From  Moses  to  Moses  no  one  has  arisen  like 
Moses,"  his  opponents  wrote  on  liis  tomb,  "  Here 
lies  Mo.ses,  the  anathematized  heretic." 

Maimuni's  M ishn>i-t:ommentury  is  to  be  found  in 
all  Mishna  editions,  and  translated  also  into  Latin 
by  Surenhusins.  The  Mithne-Thora  was  published 
at  boncino  in  1590  :  a  beautiful  edition  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  1740,  4  vols,  folio.  [Portions  of  this 
work  have  been  translated  into  English  by  H.  H. 
Ueiiiard  :  Mam  Principle.i  of  lite  Creed  and  Elliicx 
of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  Selections  from  the.  Yad- 
ilnchezuka  of  Maimonides,  Cambridge,  18;J"2.]  The 
More  Nchiirhim  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  about  1480,  published  in  Ven- 
ice l.">.'il  and  often;  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
[by  Justinian,  Bishop  of  Nebio],  Paris,  LjL'O,  and 
by  Johii  Buxtorf,  Basle,  lOJI).  The  first  part  was 
translat<'d  into  German  by  K.  Finstenthal,  Kroto- 
Bcliin,  ll5:!S;  the  second,  by  Steru  [Vienna,  1SU4]  ; 
and  the  tliirrl,  by  Sclieyer,"l'"raukrort-on-tlie-jMain, 
18;j.S.  [Part  iii.,  2(3-40,  has  been  translated  into 
Knglish  by  'i'ownley  :  The  Jieasons  of  the  Laws  of 
Mours,  Ix)nrlon,  1SJ7.]  In  Arabic  and  French 
the  work  was  published  by  Munk,  Lc  guide  des 
dijarcs,  Paris,  l.S.")(i-(Ui,  ;)  vols. 

Lit.  —  [FiMtsT:  liibl.  Judaicn,  ii.  pp.  291-310; 
STKlNHCll.VKn)Kii :  Catalor/iis  Lihrorum  Ucbraiorum 
in  liiU.  JJodlfjunn,  col.  'l8(;i-HM2;  Dii  Uossi : 
iJizioimrio  storico  ilei/li  aiitori  Ehrei,  pp.  193-2(10 
(German  translation);  Basxaok:  llislori/ of  the 
Jeirt  ('I'nylor'H  translation),  pj).  027  sq.;  Lisno: 
llmlorii  (f  the  .lewK  in  Spain,  pp.  01  sq.;  Finn: 
Sf/iliiirdin,  |ip.  201  sq. ;  I)a  Co.hta  :  Israel  find  the 
Gentiles,  pp.  2(il  «(|.  ;  Mii.man  :  Ilistonj  of  the 
Jcics,  iiL  pp.  158-101 ;    Ueukhwko  :  History  of 


Philosophy  (translated  by  Morris),  i.  pp.  419,  427, 
428,  ii.  p.  01 ;  Franck  :  Diet,  des  Sciences  Phi- 
losoph.,  iv.  31  sq.  ;  Beniscu  :  Tico  Lectures  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Maimonides,  London,  1S47]; 
Geiger  :  Moses  hen  Maimon,  Rosenberg,  1850, 
reprinted  in  his  Nachgelassene  Schriften,  iii.  pp. 
34  sq.,  Berlin,  1870 ;  Graetz  :  Geschichte  der 
Judcn,  vi.  pp.  310  sq.,  Leipzig,  1801 ;  JoiiL :  lieli- 
gionsphilosophie  des  Maimonides,  and  Verhtillniss 
Albert  des  Grossen  zu  Moses  Maimonides,  in  his 
Beilrage  zur  Geschichte  der  PliUosophie,  Breslau, 
1870 ;  Rubin  :  Spinoza  und  Maimonides,  Vienna, 
1808;  [Jar.4CZE\vsky,  in  Zeitschrifl  Jiir  Philoso- 
phie  u.  philosophische  Kritik,  vol.  xlvi.  (new  series), 
Halle,  1805;  JosT  :  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und 
seiner  Sekten,  ii.  428  sq.,  iii.  4,  14;  Turner  :  Jew- 
ish llahbies.  New  York,  1847,  pp.  35  sq.,  205  sq., 
227  sq. ;  Eisler  :  Vorlesungen  id/er  Philosopliie 
und  Religion  des  Maimonides  (in  2d  section  of  his 
Vorlesungen),  Vienna,  1870;  M.  Peritz  :  Das 
Buch  der  Geselze  von  Moseh  ben  JMaiiiiun  (Arabic, 
Hebrew,  and  German),  Th.  1,  Leipzig,  1881;  J. 
HiLDKSHEiMER  :  Die  astronomischcn  Kajiilel  in 
Maimonidis  Abhandlung  ilber  die  Neumondsheili- 
gung,  Berlin,  1882 ;  Guide  to  the  Perplexed  of  Mai- 
monides, trans,  and  annotated  by  FriedUinder,  Lon- 
don, 1885.  3  vols.].  FK.  W.  BCIIULTZ. 

MAISTRE,  Count  Marie  Joseph  de,  h.  at  Chani- 
bery,  in  Savoy,  April  1,  1754 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  20, 
1821.  He  was  educated  by  the  .Jesuits,  studied 
law  in  Turin,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Senate,  but  was  twice  compelled  by  the  French 
armies  to  flee  from  the  country  (in  1792  and  in 
1798),  and  accompanied  Charles  Ennnanuel  IV. 
to  Sardinia  in  1800.  From  1803  to  1S14  he  resided 
in  Paris  as  representative  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  St.  Petersburg; 
but,  dissatisfied  v\ith  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  left  Russia  in  1818,  and  settled  once  more  in 
Paris.  He  was  tlie  founder  of  the  so-called  "theo- 
logical school  in  philosophy,"  the  leader  of  the 
Ultramontanist  parly  in  the  church,  and  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  political  re-action.  The 
germ  of  his  whole  .system,  wliicli  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  a  revival  of  the  middle  ages  in  their 
coarsest  form,  is  found  in  his  Considerations  sur 
la  lic'colution  fran^aise  1796.  The  full  ileveloiv 
ment  followed  in  Du  pajie  (1819),  De  I'Eglise 
Gallicane  dans  ses  rapports  arec  le  .''omwrain  pontiff 
(1821),  and  Les  soirees  de  St.  Pctershourg  (1821). 
Now  his  works  have  only  historical  interest,  but 
their  influence  on  their  time  was  very  gi'eat.  His 
Correspondance  was  [lublished  by  his  son,  Paris, 
1829,  2  vols.  See  Sainte-Beuve:  Portraits  Utle- 
ruires,  vol.  ii. 

MAITLAND,  Samuel  Roffey,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  b.  ill  London,  1792;  d.  al.  Gloiu'cslcr,  .Ian. 
19,  18(i(i.  He  was  educati'd  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  was  called  to  the  bar  181(),  but  took 
holy  orders  1821,  and  was  aj'piiinted  jierpetual 
curate  al  (Jlouce.ster  1823.  In  1838  he  was  made, 
by  Archbishop  Ilowley,  librarian,  and  keeper  of 
the  mannscript.s,  in  Lambeth  Palace;  resigned  in 
1848,  on  the  ih'atli  of  his  jtatroii,  and  settled  at 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  and 
accomplished  bibliographer.  Ills  earliest  works 
were  upon  .Scripture  \n-nii\w.cy  {'I'lic  J'ro/dietic  Peri- 
od in  Daniel  and  St.  John,  Lond.,  1829).  But  of 
more  permanent  valiu;  are  his  historical  works: 
I'acts  and  Documents  illustratioe  of  the  History,  Doc- 
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trine,  and  Riles  of  the  Ancient  Albicjenses  and  Wal- 
denaes,  1832;  The  Dark  Apes,  1844;  Essai/s  on 
Suli/ecls  connected  with  the  lle/urinali(in  in  JJnr/laiid, 
1849.  He  also  prejiured  an  (iiii|ml)lislied,  tiioui;!! 
printed)  index  to  all  the  books  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  jirinted  prior  to  KMlO. 

MAJOR  and  the  MAJORISTIC  CONTRO- 
VERSY. Georsr  Major,  b.  at  Nurendjcrg  1:A)2, 
was  appointed  rector  at  Magdebnrg  lo'ilt,  pastor 
at  Kislelieu  1535,  professor  in  Wittenberg  1530, 
pastor  at  JMerseburg  1547,  and  superintendent  at 
Kisenaeh  1551,  whence  lie  removed  to  Witteidierg 
1555,  where  he  died,  Nov.  28,  1574.  As  one  of  the 
snbscribers  to  the  Leipzig  Interim  of  December, 
1548,  he  was  suspected  of  having  deviated  from 
the  straight  line  of  orthodoxy  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  t'aith,  and  was  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Amsdorf  in  1551.  His  first 
answer  (Aniwnrt  auf  des  ehrwiinlir/cn  Ilerrn  Anis- 
dorfs  Sclin/l,  1552)  was  moderate  and  cautious. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  extreme  views 
developed  ,  Major  declaring  good  works  necessary 
to  salvation,  while  .\msdorf  declared  them  detri- 
mental to  salvation.  The  Formula  Concordia 
occupies  the  happy  middle  between  those  ex- 
tremes, defining  good  works  as  the  necessary  con- 
se(juence  of  faith,  but  not  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  justification.  See  Pl.^nck  :  Geschichte  des  pro- 
teslanlixclien  Lrlirhii/ril/s,  iv.  4(39-552.      C.  BECK. 

MAJORINI  PARS.'     .S'P  Dcinatists. 

MAJORISTIC  CONTROVERSY.     See  Ma.jor. 

MAKEMIE,  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States;  b.  near 
liathmelton,  Donegal  County,  Ireland  (date  un- 
known); d.  in  Accomac  County,  Va.,  in  the 
summer  of  1708.  Licen.sed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Laggan  in  1G81,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  from  Capt.  Johnson  for  a  minis- 
ter. He  soon  afterwards  came  to  ]\Iaryland,  and 
in  1684  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States,  at  Snow  Hill,  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
ocean.  Makemie  itinerated  through  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  He  married  a  Virginian  lady  of 
wealth.  On  a  visit  to  England  (1704)  he  succeeded 
in  securing  two  ministers  for  the  work  in  -America, 
—  John  Hampton  and  George  Macnish.  While 
in  London,  he  published  A  plain  and  lorinrj  Per- 
suasion lo  Ike  inliahitanis  of  Virginia  and  Man/land 
for  prumotinr/  towns  and  coliabitaiion.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  American  presbytery, —  that 
of  Philadelphia,  —  and  its  moderator  in  170(5.  In 
1707,  while  on  a  preaching  tour,  he  was  appre- 
heiuled  at  Newtown,  L.T.,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  without  a  proper 
license  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  sub- 
sequently acquitted,  but  obliged  by  the  court  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  trial  (eighty  pounds). 
Mr.  Makemie  also  published  a  Catechism  (which 
is  lost),  and  An  Answer  to  George  Keith's  Libel  on 
the  Catechism  published  by  F.  Alakemie  (Boston, 
1692),  two  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  Bos- 
ton. See  Webster  :  Historg  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  pp.  297-311;  Sprague's  An- 
nals, vol.  iii.;  and  Gillett:  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

MAKRINA,  a  saintly  woman  of  the  fourth 
Christian  century,  the  sister  of  Basil  the  Great 
and  Ciregory  of  Nyssa  ;  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and 
distinguished  family  in  Pontus  ajid  Cappadocia, 


but  retired  after  the  death  of  her  father,  together 
with  her  mother  and  a  number  of  virgins,  to  an 
estate  on  the  Iris  in  Pontus,  where  she  founded 
a  monastic  institution,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  the  severest  ascetic  practices.  She  is  com- 
memorated on  July  19;  her  grandmother,  the 
elder  Makrina,  on  Jan.  14.  Her  life  was  written 
by  her  brother  Gregory:  De  vita  M.,  in  0pp.  ii. 
(Mign'E:  J'atrolog.  Grieca,  iii.).  See  ylrtii  Sunct., 
Jul.,  iv.  589.  W.  MOLLEU. 

MAKOWSKY,  Johann.     See  Maccovius. 

MAL'ACHI,  the  prophet  who  gives  his  name  to 
tiie  last  book  of  the  ]Minor  Prophets  ami  to  the 
last  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  (e.g., 
Hengstenberg)  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  proph- 
et of  this  name,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  superscription  gives  no  information  re- 
specting his  antecedents  ;  (2)  The  oldest  Jewish 
tradition  appears  to  know  nothing  about  him  ;  (3) 
The  form  of  the  name  is  peculiar.  It  means  "  my 
messenger,"  in  reference  to  iii.  1.  liut  such  a 
nomenclature  is  unparalleled,  since  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  be  given  by  men,  but  by  God 
alone.  Hengstenberg,  therefore,  considers  the 
name  as  either  ideal,  or  an  official  title.  Li 
answ-er  it  nniy  be  spad,  (1)  Among  the  sixteen 
prophets  whose  writings  are  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  fathers  of  only  eight  are  known  ; 
of  three  only  (Amos,  Micah,  and  Naliuiu)  is  the 
birthplace  given;  while  to  only  two  (Uabakkuk 
and  llaggai)  is  the  appellation  "prophet"  added; 
and,  finally,  of  two  prophets  (Malachi  and  Oba- 
diah)  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  names. 
The  first  argument  is,  therefore,  extremely  weak. 

(2)  In  order  to  put  nmch  stress  upon  the  second, 
we  must  first  determine  the  time  of  JMalachi's 
prophecy.  This  was,  as  Vitriuga  {Ubsero  sacr., 
tom.  ii.  L.  vi.  pp.  331  sq.)  has  indubitably  shown, 
during  the  second  residence  of  Neheniiah  in  Je- 
rusalem, i.e.,  about  the  thirty-second  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longinia.nus.  The  proof  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15,  29  ; 
Jlal.  ii.  10  with  Neh.  xiii.  23-27;  and  l\Ial.  iii. 
7-12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10.  These  comparisons  show 
that  the  very  sius  the  prophet  denounced  were 
those  Nehemiah  legislated  against.  See  art.  Ne- 
IIEMIAH.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  IMalachi 
came  shortly  after  Nehemiah,  for  then  his  denim- 
ciations  would  be  against  extirpated  sins;  nor 
much  time  after,  for  then  Malachi  would  not  be 
included  among  the  later  propdiets,  but  at  the 
most  among  the  Hagiographa.  The  conclusion 
is  therefore  to  be  drawn,  that  Malachi  seconded 
Nehemiah  (as  Isaiah  did  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremiah 
Josiah),  and  began  his  prophetic  activity  when 
Nehemiah  returned  the  second  time.  But  the 
determination  of  the  time  answers  the  objection 
that  Malachi  is  not  mentioned  in  the  early  Jewish 
tradition,  for  the  only  document  of  that  period  is 
Neh.  xiii.  ;  and  that  is  so  short  and  supplemen- 
tary in  its  character,  that  no  mention  would  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  absence  of  authentic  information, 
fancy  had  full  play.  The  name  was  first  seized 
upon ;  and  the  •'  mes.senger  of  fjod  "  became  an 
angel.  So  the  LXX.  and  many  of  the  Fathers 
understand  it :  Jerome,  however,  dissents.  Again : 
since  the  historical  Malachi  was  per,soually  un- 
known, while  the  W'ord  comes  prominently  out  in 
iii.  1,  others  have  considered  it  symbolical,  and 
supposed  that  under  this  name  another  prophet 
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was  concealed ;  and  naturally  the  claims  of  Ezra 
were  urged.  So  first  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  then  in  the  Talmud;  and  so  many 
rabbins  and  Christian  theologians.  But,  since 
prophecy  is  a  piece  of  history,  there  is  no  prophe- 
cy the  name  of  whose  author  is  not  put  in  the  fore- 
front, for  the  real  name  must  be  known :  therefore, 
if  Ezra  really  wrote  the  Book  of  ilalachi,  he  was 
in  duty  bound  to  sign  it  with  his  real  name,  since 
a  symbolical  signature  is  as  good  as  none.  (3) 
The  name  '3s'7'?  (Malachi)  can  be  a  contraction 
of  n^^N'^O  (Maiachiah),  "servant  of  Jehovah;" 
the  yod  being,  not  a  suffix,  but  yod  compaginis.  In 
proof  may  be  quoted  the  transcription  of  the 
LXX.,  Ma/.a^iaf,  which  shows  that  they  consid- 
ered the  name  a  contraction  of  liTJNin. 

Upon  the  contents  and  form  of  the  book  there 
remains  little  to  say.  The  prophet  takes  in  at  a 
glance  past,  present,  and  future.  Starting  with 
the  past,  he  sets  plainly  before  his  hearers  the  love 
which  led  Jehovah  to  choose  Jacob,  while  he  re- 
jected Esau.  In  contrast  to  this  love  from  long 
ago,  the  propliet  sets  the  present  conduct  of  the 
people.  Beople  and  priest  have  sinned,  in  that 
they  have  brought  diseased  offerings,  treacher- 
ously reduced  the  temple  revenues,  and  disgraced 
the  divine  name  by  mixed  marriages.  For  these 
things  comes  the  judgment,  which  is  to  be  ush- 
ered in  by  a  great,  extraordinary  messenger,  whom 
Jehovali  calls  emphatically  '"my  messenger,"  but 
who,  in  turn,  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  still  great- 
er one,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  with  whom  Je- 
hovah him.self  will  appear,  and  who,  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  iMoses,  will  reveal  the  new  law  to  God's 
people.  The  prophet  determines  yet  more  closely 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  forerunner,  when 
he  says  that  he  is  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  will 
come  to  convert  young  and  old.  Then  comes  the 
I^rd  to  his  temple,  and  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  judgment  begins.  But  the  judgment  has 
two  sides, —  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly,  and 
the  elimination  and  purification  of  the  righteous. 
In  what  this  last  projihet  says  of  Elijah,  he  prophe- 
sies of  the  forerunner  of  God  as  revealed  to  his 
people,  who  is  more  than  a  pirophet,  in  that  his 
n])[>earance  belongs  to  the  breaking  of  the  day  of 
Jehovah  (Matt.  xi.  9,  10). 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Malachi's  minatory 
sermon  is  .strenuous  upon  mere  external.s,  —  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law.  But  in  reality 
he  cites  the  ca.ses  of  disobedience  as  examples, 
in  order  to  exhort  the  people  to  such  conduct  as 
befits  those  in  the  presence  of  the  day  of  final 
reckoning.  Israel's  duty  —  this  is  his  exhortation 
—  is,  up  to  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  in 
general  and  in  particular,  to  conscientiously  obey 
the  law. 

The  form  of  the  book  (in  which  the  sections 
are  i.  2-.");  i.  (j-ii.  9;  ii.  l()-l(i;  ii.  17-iii.  'Jl)  is 
dialogistic,  —  an  a.s.sertion  of  the  proi^het,  followed 
by  an  excuse  of  the  people,  which,  in  turn,  is  re- 
fuU'il  in  a  longer  or  shorter  .speech  (i.  '2,  G,  7 ;  ii. 
14,  17;  iii.  7,  K,  l:!-l(i).  The  influence  of  the 
lecture  of  the'rabbinie  school  upon  the  prophetic 
htyle  is  unmislakalile.  The  did  ion  of  Malachi 
iH  of  Htriking  purity  and  choiceness  in  that  late 
lime. 

[Trailition  says  that  the.  name  "my  angel  "  was 
given  to  Alalachi  on  account  of  his  personal  beau- 


ty and  blameless  life.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (De 
Vitis  Proph.)  relates  that  he  was  born  in  S(i])ha 
(Saphir'z),  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  died  young, 
and  w-as  buried  with  his  fathers  in  his  native 
land.] 

Lit.  —  See  the  Commentaries  by  David  Ciiy- 
TR.EUS  (Rostock,  15(J8),  Samuki.  Bohl  (with  the 
rabbinic  comments,  Rostock,  1G37),  Sai,.  v.  Till 
(Leydeu,  1701),  Vitringa  (Leuwarden,  171"2),  J. 
C.  Heuexstkeit  (with  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  Leipzig,  1731-46,  17  pts.).  Vex  em  a 
(Leuwarden,  1763),  C.  E.  BAiiUDT(Leii)zig,  1768), 
Hesselberg  (Kouigsberg,  1838),  IlnziG  (Leip 
zig,  1S3S;  -Ith  ed.  by  Steiker,  1881),  Umbueit 
(Hamburg,  1840),  Schegg  (1854),  Reinke  [R.  C] 
(Giessen,  1856),  Koiiler  (Erlangen,  1865),  Pres- 
SEL  (Gotha,  1S7U),  Laxge  (1876). 

[J.  Calvin  (English  translation,  Edinburgh, 
1849),  Stock  (London,  1641),  Sei.ateu  (London, 
1650),  E.  PococK  (London,  1740),  W.  Newcomk 
(London,  1830),  G.  R.  Noyes  (Boston,  1837),  E. 
IIexderson  (London,  1845),  C.  AVohosworth 
(London,  187-2),  E.  B.  PusEV  (London,  1800-77, 
6  pts.,  but  bound  in  1  vol.  1877),  Joseph  Pack- 
ard, in  the  American  edition  of  Lange,  New 
York,  1875.]  E.  NAGELSBach.    VOLCK. 

MALACHY,  St.  Though  the  Normans,  after 
conquering  the  south-eastern  part  of  Ireland, 
placed  themselves  under  the  authoritj'  of  the 
Aichbishop  of  Armagh,  and  received  two  hishops 
from  him.  —  Patricius  of  Dublin,  and  Malchns  of 
\\'atertord,  —  the  plan  of  Gregory  VI  I.,  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  Irish  Church  under  the  authority 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Bishop  Gilbert  of  Limerick,  another  Norman 
city,  was  appointed  papal  legate  ;  but  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Irish  had  no  effect.  It  was  St. 
Malachy  who  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
tlie  annexation,  lie  was  born  at  Armagh  in 
109.'),  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  While 
still  a  youth,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  a  life  of  the  severest  a.sceticism 
under  the  supervision  of  Abbot  Imar  of  Armagh. 
In  1120  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  soon  after 
he  became  the  assistant  of  Archbi.shop  Celsus  of 
Armagh.  This  position  he  used,  not  only  to 
introduce  a  better  administration  of  justice,  and 
a  severer  church  discipline  in  the  diocese,  but 
also  to  establish  there  vaiious  Roman  institu- 
tions,—  the  canon  law,  the  confe.ssion,  the  con- 
firmation, the  canonical  hour.s,  the  psahnody,  etc. 
In  order  to  make  himself  belter  aciinainted  with 
the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
spent  some  time  with  Bi-shop  Malchns  of  Water- 
lord  ;  and  after  his  return  he  was  successively 
made  Abbot  of  Bangor,  Bishop  of  Connor,  and, 
finally.  Archbishop  o"f  Armagh  (1134)  In  1139 
he  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  procure  the  jiallium 
for  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  thereby  give  his 
reforms  their  final  .sanction,  and  stability  for  the 
future.  Innocent  II.  received  him  most  gra- 
ciously, though  he  did  not  grant  him  I  he  pallium, 
lie  demanded  th.at  the  petition  should  be  made 
by  a  national  Irish  .synod,  representing  the  whole 
Irish  Church.  He  hastened  home;  but  it  was  not 
until  1148  that  he  succeeded  in  assemliling  the 
national  synod,  and  he  died  befoie  llie  pa]ial 
answer  to  the  petition  arrived,  —  the  pallium,  and 
th(r  ollicial  recognition  of  the  Iri.sh  Church  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     On  his  voyage 
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to  and  from  Rome,  he  visited  Clairveaux,  and  it 
became  a  jiassionate  desire  witli  him  to  die  there. 
Jmmediately  after  tlie  close  of  the  national  synod, 
he  consequently  set  out  for  Clairveanx ;  and,  a 
few  days  after  liis  arrival  there,  he  exiiired  in  the 
arms  of  St.  liernard.  The  latter  wrote  his  life, 
and  he  became  the  first  Irish  saint  canonized  liy 
a  popi'.  The  gift  of  prophecy  which  was  ascribed 
to  him  gave  rise,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  a 
curious  fraud,  —  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  .SV. 
Mdlachji  coHcernhiti  Ike  Popes.  They  were  first 
published  by  the  Benedictine,  A.  Wion,  in  his 
Lic/iiuni  vitcE  (1595),  and  made  a  great  sensation. 
They  are  still  believed  in  by  numy  (see  C.  1). 
O'Kei.ly:  Le  proph'ele  de  Home,  Paris,  1849), 
though  the  Jesuit  Menesti'ier  lias  long  ago  un- 
covered the  whole  fraud  :  Traile  sur  les  propheties 
iillrlbue'es  a  S.  Malachie,  Paris,  1080.  [See  also 
Doi.i.iNOKK :  Fables  respeciiiiij  the  Popes  nf  the 
Midlife  Ages,  translated  by  H.  B.  Snnth,  New 
York,  187-J.]  C.  SCHOELL. 

MALAKANES,  a  Kussian  sect  which  originated 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  Ulalako,  "  milk,"  the  food 
they  took  upon  fast  days.  They  had  a  confession 
of  faith,  in  which  baptism  was  defined  as  consistr 
ing  not  only  in  the  u.se  of  water,  but  in  a  spir- 
itual cleansing  of  the  soul  from  .sin  ;  and  the  sole 
priesthood  of  Christ  and  parity  of  believers  W'ere 
maintained.  In  1833  they  were  misled  by  a  cer- 
tain Tarenti  Belioreff,  who,  pretending  to  be 
Elijah,  announced  "the  coming  of  the  millen- 
luum  within  thirty  months,  the  immediate  ee.ssa- 
tion  of  all  business,  and  tlie  community  of  goods." 
lie  further  attempted  to  mount  to  heaven ;  but 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  died 
in  prison.  The  members  of  the  sect  were  poor 
and  illiterate.  Many,  to  avoid  persecution,  emi- 
grated to  Georgia,  Asia.  See  Haxthausen  {Sludieii 
iibcr  Russiand,  Hanover,  1847)  and  art.  Malakaues, 
in  Bi.unt's  Dictionary  of  Sects. 

MALAN,  Cesar  Henri  Abraham,  Ii  at  Geneva, 
July  7, 1787  ;  d.  there  Maj  18,  18(34.  He  .studied 
theology  in  his  native  cit,',  and  was  ordained  in 
1810;  but,  having  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  the  ideas  of  Voltaire  and  Unu.s- 
seau,  his  conversion  did  not  take  place  until 
1817.  It  immediately  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  his  surroundings.  An  order  from  the  Ven- 
erable Association  of  Pastors  forbade  to  preacli 
on  hereditary  sin,  predestination,  and  other  de- 
batable doctrines ;  and,  as  Malan  disobeyed  tlie 
order,  he  was  forbidden  the  pulpits  of  the  city, 
and  even  discharged  as  a  teacher  in  the  Latin 
school.  A\'ithout  separating  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  gathered  his  adherents  (Les 
Jilotiiiers)  to  devotion,  first  in  his  own  house, 
afterwards  in  the  small  Chapelte  dn  Tanoignage, 
which  he  built.  After  183(1,  when  a  part  of  his 
congregation  left  him,  and  formed  an  independent 
congregation,  he  also  made  long  missionary  jour- 
neys to  othei-  parts  of  Switzerland,  to  Germany, 
France,  the  Xetherlands,  and  Scotland  :  and  the 
impression  he  produced  as  a  revival  preacher  was 
often  very  deep.  He  was  a  man  of  striking 
appearance  and  many  accomplishments.  Among 
his  numerous  works,  mostly  consisting  of  minor 
treatises,  may  be  mentioned,  Qualrevingt  jours 
d'un  7iiissio7inaire  (Geneva,  1842),  Le  veritable  ami 
ties  en/anis  (1851),  and  Chatils  de  Sion,  a  coUec- 
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tion  of  three  hundred  hymns,  often  reprinted,  and 
of  great  charm.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of 
his  sons  (18(j8).  k.  hache. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO,  or  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, a  large  group  of  islands  broken  off  from 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  tlie  mainland  of 
Asia,  and  reaching  down  towards  Australia.  For 
the  salubriou,sne.ss  of  their  climate,  and  fertility 
of  soil,  they  have  been  deemed  a  rich  pi-ize  since 
the  discoveries  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators.  The  largest  of  those  islands  are  Su- 
matra (1,"2((()  nnles  in  length  by  L'dO  in  breadtli), 
Java  (700  miles  in  length'by  1('(0  in  bi-eadth),  Bor- 
neo (1,000  miles  in  length  by  7.")0  in  breadth), 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philiiipine  Islands. 
The  population  is  composed  of  mixed  races,  some 
of  whom  are  amongst  tlie  most  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  the  human  family.  Mohammedanism 
and  Buddhism  prevail  side  by  side  with  the  native 
religion,  consisting  of  the  worship  of  mountains 
and  other  works  ot  nature,  and  magical  arts. 
Many  of  the  islands  were  originally  under  the 
dominion  of  Portugal,  but  passed,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  over  to  the  Dutch,  who  still  hold 
them.  The  Dutch  soon  develojied  a  vigorous 
proselyting  activity  among  the  natives.  The 
HandclsmaafschappiJ,  founded  in  1002,  declared 
it  to  be  one  of  its  first  aims  to  plant  ihe  lie- 
formed  faith  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  But  mar- 
vellous were  the  measures  pursued.  Bajitism  was 
finally  made,  by  some  of  the  Dutch  governors 
(as  on  Ceylon),  the  condition  of  holding  even  the 
most  subordinate  office,  yea,  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  All  were  received  who  could  prove 
that  they  knew  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  In  Java  alone  100,000  were 
baptized,  and  in  Amboyna,  30,000.  Very  little 
fruit  remains  of  this  wholesale  system.  At  pres- 
ent the  Dutch,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, support  some  missions  on  the  islands.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Holland  has  not 
only  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  neglect  of  its 
Christian  duty  towards  the  natives  of  these  its 
pos.sessions,  but  has  also,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
shown  favor  to  the  Jlohanimedan  religion  The 
Minaha.ssa  Mission  on  Celebes,  founded  in  182C, 
has  been  successful  in  gathering  80.000  cf  the 
natives  in  200  congregations.  In  Java,  with  its 
population  of  ls,00(_l,("ioO,  there  are  only  4,000 
Christians ;  and  the  island  has  been  under  the 
Dutch  crown  for  more  than  t«o  centuries  and  a 
half.  In  Borneo  the  Rhenish  Society  labors 
among  tlie  Dyaks,  and  has  500  native  Christians 
under  its  control.  Its  efforts  were  inaugurated 
by  the  blood  of  seven  of  its  missionaries  (four 
men  and  tliree  women)  in  1859,  The  .Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  supports  a  mission 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  island,  with 
about  1,000  native  and  Chinese  communicants. 
On  Sumatra  the  Rhenish  Society  supports  a 
mission  among  the  Battas,  which  iucludes  5,000 
native  converts,  and  has  fine  prospects  aliead. 
The  American  Board,  in  1833,  sent  Slessrs.  Mun- 
son  and  Lyman  on  a  tour  of  iiuiuiry  to  this  island, 
both  of  whom  were  murdered.  See  Yv.\x :  Six 
Months  under  the  Malays,  London,  1855:  The 
Martyrs  of  Sumalia,  a  Memoir  of  Henry  Lyman, 
New  York,  1856;  Cameuon  .  Our  Tropical  Pos- 
sessions   m  Malayan  India,  London,  1865;    Van 
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liiiljx  :  Rel:<  voor  firii   Imlitchen  Archipel  :   New- 
t  ciMB  :    C>/rlnprr<li(i  <>/' .1//.«s'on<. 

MALCOM,  Howard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  li.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  Ut.  179!l  :  d.  there  :March  25,  1879. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Penn.,  and 
Princeton  Seminary  ;  was  P>aptist  pastor  in  Hud- 
son (X.Y.),  Boston,  and  Philadelphia:  was  presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  (Ky.)  College,  1840-49,  and 
of  Lewisbnrg  (Penn.)  University,  18.51-57,  when 
he  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
As  deputy  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  he 
visited  Hindostan.  Burmah.  Siam.  China,  and  sta- 
tions in  Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  and  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  His  literary  activity  and 
popularity  were  very  great.  Besides  editions  of 
Law's  Serious  Cafl  (abridged),  1830,  Reach's 
Travels  of  True  Godliness,  18-31,  Henry's  Com- 
Tnunicnnl'ii  Companion,  and  Butler's  Analogy  of 
HfUr/ioii,  1857,  he  issued  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle, 
Boston,  1828,  new  ed..  1853  (more  than  130,000 
copies  of  this  hook  have  been  sold)  :  TTie  Extent 
ami  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  Philadelphia.  1829  ; 
The  Christian  Rule  of  Marriage,  Boston,  1830; 
Trareh  in  South-eastern  Asia.  Boston,  1839,  2 
vols.  (10th  ed..  Philadelphia,  1837);  and  Theologi- 
cal Inilex.  Philadelphia.  1870. 

MALDONATUS,  Joannes,  b.  at  Las  Casas  in 
Kstremadiira.  Spain.  1.533:  d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  5, 
1583.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  in 
1550  appointed  professor  of  theologj*  there,  but 
resigned  his  position  in  1562,  went  to  Italy,  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1563  the  gen- 
eral of  his  order  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  a  chair 
of  theology  was  established  for  him  in  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont.  He  remained  there,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  until  1576,  and  taught  theology 
with  the  most  extraordinary  success.  Since  the 
days  of  Abelard,  no  professor  had  made  such  a 
sensation  :  even  Protestants  came  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures on  exegesis.  But  this  success  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne:  and 
he  was  twice  accused  of  holding  heretical  views.  — 
first  with  re.spect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  innnacu- 
late  conception,  then  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
<)f  purgatory.  On  the  first  point  he  jiroved  him- 
self in  perfect  agreement  with  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was  acquitted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris :  on  the  latter,  Pope  Gregory 
XI H.  declared  his  views  correct.  Nevertheless, 
in  1576  he  was  removed  to  Bourges  ;  and  in  1.578 
lie  was  appointed  visitor  of  his  order  in  the 
I'rovince  of  Prance,  in  which  position  he  devoted 
inneli  energy  to  the  development  of  the  university 
of  Ponl-ii-Mousson.  founded  in  1573  by  Cardinal 
<>iii.se,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  Jesuits.  In 
1580  he  was  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  in 
the  Cnller/ium  Homamitn.  Of  his  works,  it  is  e.s- 
P'cially  his  tjoiumenturii  in  tjualtior  evangi  tin  which 
rleserves  attention.  It  was  first  ]>ulilished  at 
I'ont-ii-MousRon  in  1506.  afterwards  ofttMi.  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  Sau.sen  (Mayence,  1840, 
5  vols.),  of  which  a  condensation  was  made  by 
K .  Martin  (Mayence,  18.50,  2  vols. ).  He  also  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  num- 
Jier  of  treatises,  of  which  some  were  collected 
and  published  by  Dubois  and  Faure:  Maldonnii 
nprrn  riirin  thcologica,  Paris,  1077,  3  vols.  See 
J.  .M.  Prat:  Mnlilonni  et  rUnivtrsile  ile  Paris  au 
.VIV  tiecle,  Paris,  18.50.  MAA'UOLl). 


MALEBRANCHE,  Nicolas,  b.  in  Paris,  Aug  6, 
1638 ;  d.  there  Oct.  13,  1715.  He  was  from  birth 
so  very  feeble,  on  account  of  a  deformity  of  the 
spine,  that  he  could  not  frequent  a  public  school, 
but  received  instruction  at  home ;  and,  after 
studying  theology  in  the  Sorbonne,  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  seclusion.  For  some  time 
he  vacillated  between  the  study  of  church  history 
and  that  of  Oriental  languages,  until  a  book  by 
Cartesius,  which  incidentally  fell  into  his  hands, 
decided  the  matter ;  and  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  to  philosophical  meditation.  In  the  history 
of  philosophy  he  stands  as  the  most  prominent 
disciple  of  Cartesius :  at  some  points  he  even 
carried  farther  the  ideas  of  his  master.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  so-called  "  Occasionalism."  He 
adopted  the  absolute  distinction  which  Cartesius 
made  between  sph'it  and  matter,  soul  and  body. 
But  the  relation  between  these  two  opposites, 
which  Cartesius  left  unexplained,  or  only  vaguely 
explained  by  postulating  a  perpetual  divine  me- 
diation between  them,  IMalebranche  made  the 
subject  of  his  deepest  meditation ;  and  hence 
resulted  his  peculiar  doctrine,  that  events  taking 
place  in  the  one  sphere  occasioned  God  to  effect 
corresponding  re-adjustments  in  the  other,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  truly  understood  unless 
"seen  in  God."  The  principal  representation  of 
his  system  is  found  in  his  first  work,  De  la  re- 
cherche de  la  verite  (Paris,  1674) ;  but  further 
developments  are  found  in  his  Conversations  chn'- 
tiennes  (1677),  De  la  natitn  el  de  la  grace  (1680), 
Mtditalions  chretiennes  et  mctaphysiques  (1683), 
Traile  de  morale  (1684),  and  especially  in  his 
EntreJiens  sur  la  Me'taphysique  et  sur  la  Religion 
(1688).  His  De  la  nature  et  de  la  grace  deprived  him 
of  the  favor  of  Bossuet,  aiul  implicated  him  in  a 
long  and  sometimes  very  bitter  controversy  with 
Arnauld.  His  doctrines  were  often  said  to  incline 
towards  Spiuozism,  but  on  this  point  he  found  a 
warm  defender  in  Leibnitz.  His  metaphysics 
have  now  only  very  little  interest;  but  the  noble 
jiiety  of  his  works  still  makes  impression,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  representation  still  exercises  its 
chaiin.  His  works  were  collected  by  Genoude 
and  Lourdoueix  (Paris,  1837,  2  vols,  in  quarto)  ; 
but  the  collection  is  not  complete.  See  Blam- 
rKjxoN  :  Etude  sur  Malchranche.  1862;  and  Oi.Lf; 
l^Ai'Utj.VE :  Philosophic  de  Malebranche,  1870,  2 
vols. 

MALMESBURY,    William    of.      See    William 

OK    M.M.Ml  SlUllV. 

MALVENDA,  Thomas,  b.  1566;  d.  1628;  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  member  of  the  Dominican 
order;  first  attracted  attention  by  his  criticism  of 
some  points  in  the  Annales  ccclcsiastici  and  the 
MiirlyroUxiimn  Romanum.  Called  to  Rome,  he 
was  charged  with  a  revision  of  the  breviary,  mis- 
sal, and  martyrology  of  his  order,  and  of  La 
Bigne's  liihliotluca  I'atrnm,  and  al.so  with  writing 
the  A  nnales  or<linls  f'ralrum  pra:dicatorn>n,  of  which, 
however,  he  only  fini.shed  four  volumes  folio, 
coni])rising  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Dominican  order,  llecalleil  to  Spain  in  1610, 
he  drew  up  the  Spanisli  Index  librorum  prohibilo- 
rum,  and  commenci^d  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Bible,  of  which,  however,  only  five  volumes  were 
completed,  reaching  Kzok.  xvi.    Among  his  other 
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works  (a  complete  list  of  which  is  fouiiJ  in 
QuETiF  and  Eciiaiid:  Scriplores  ordinis  pncdica- 
hirum,  ii.  454)  is  a  book,  De  Aniichristo,  a  collec- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  said  at  varions  times 
about  Antichrist.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

MAMACHI,  Thomas  Maria,  b.  in  17i;j ;  d.  in 
1792.  lie  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Scio,  but 
was  educated  in  Italy ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Dominicans;  was  ordained  a  prie.st  in  173G,  and 
held  various  positions,  as  professor  of  theology, 
secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  etc. 
In  the  first  work  he  published  (Episl.  ail  J.  D. 
Manniuin,  Rome,  1748)  he  refuted  Mansi's  com- 
imtation  of  the  date  of  the  synod  of  Sardica 
and  of  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria. 
Of  much  {greater  importance  are  his  Originmn  el 
(tnliquilatiim  chrisliani/rum  libri  XX.  (Rome,  1749- 
0.5),  written  with  steady  reference  to  Bingham's 
Oriffiiies  eccien'msticw.,  and  his  Dei  costumi  dei prlmi- 
lici  C/u-intiuni  (Rome,  1753).  His  participation, 
however,  in  the  Febronian  controversy  (Ep.  ad 
Juntinum  Fdirunhnn,  Rome,  1770)  showed  that  he 
was  not  a  match  for  Ilontheim. 

MAMERTUS.     See  Roo.\tions. 

MAMERTUS  CLAUDIANUS.  See  Claudia- 
xus. 

MAM'MON,  a  Chalda'an  word  signifying 
"wealth"  or  "riches"  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11),  and 
used,  according  to  Augustine,  in  I'unic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  in  Syriac,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.  When  Christ  uses  the  word  as  a  proper 
name  (JIatt.  vi.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  13),  he  simply 
employs  a  figure  of  speech,  the  personification, 
without  referring  to  any  special  idol  worshipped 
under  that  name. 

MAM'RE,  near  Hebron,  identified  by  the  British 
Palestine  explorers  with  Ballatet  Sella,  the  "  oak 
of  rest."  Mamre  was  an  Ammonite  chief  (Gen. 
xiv.  13)  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to 
a  certain  spot,  so  that  it  was  called  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiv.  24).  The  "plain"  of  Mamre,  in  the  Author- 
ized \'ersion,  should  be  oaks.  It  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  near  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  17). 

MAN  has  both  a  physical  and  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  him  the  pliysical  realm  finds  the  culmination 
of  its  development ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  new 
kingdom  of  spirit,  of  humanity,  begins  in  him. 
The  race  as  a  whole  is  conscious  of  tiiis  double 
nature,  and  the  Scriptures  corroborate  it.  They 
place  man  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
works  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sent him  as  the  product  of  a  new  creative  thought 
and  act  (Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7).  He  is  called,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  enjoy  communion  with  God,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  other 
works  of  creation  (Ps.  viii.).  We  shall  in  this 
article  only  consider  man  from  his  physical  side, 
leaving  his  spiritual  nature  to  be  discussed  in  the 
arts.  Image  of  God,  Immortality,  Soul,  etc. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Human  Race.  —  Man  was 
created  in  God's  image.  The  race  as  a  whole 
(consensus  gentium)  has  "iven  abundant  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  biblical  statement.  The 
majority  of  Pagan  myths  of  the  creation  regard 
man  as  the  creature  of  God.  It  is  true,  as  Hjeck- 
el  likes  to  emphasize,  that  traditions  exist  in 
some  of  the  natural  religions  (India,  Thibet),  that 
man  is  a  descendant  of  the  ape  ;  but  the  number 
of  the  traditions  is  greater  (West  African,  South 
Arabian,  Ancient  Mexican)  which  represent  the 


ape  as  a  degenerated  descendant  of  man.  (See 
Tylor :  Anlliropology,  an  Introduction  to  tlie  Studi/ 
nf  Man  and  Civilization,  London,  1881.)  But  more 
important  are  tlie  traditions  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  which  almost  unauinionsly 
agree  that  man  is  the  creature  of  God.  Of  the.se 
may  be  mentioned  the  Chinese  tradition  about 
Fo-hi  or  Pao-hi ;  the  Babylonian,  with  its  many 
points  of  agreement  with  the  biblical  account; 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its  praise  of 
the  "  Divine  Architect,  who  made  the  world  to 
be  the  home  of  man,  tiie  image  of  the  Creator;  " 
Hesiod's  poems,  etc. 

The  philosophies  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  also  been  pretty  well  agreed  that  man  is 
not  simply  the  product  of  nature,  but  is  a  spirit- 
ual being.  It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  (Lamettrie,  Holbach,  Ilelvetius,  etc.)  that 
that  materialistic  philosophy  has  gained  nmch  of 
a  following  which  degrades  man  to  a  level  with 
the  beast,  or  makes  him  a  mere  machine.  But 
Linne  (d.  1778)  classified  man  at  the  side  of  the 
ape  as  the  highest  representative  of  the  verte- 
brates, but  at  the  same  time  pronounced  him  to 
have  been  "created  with  an  immortal  soul,  after 
the  divine  image,"  and  called  him  "  the  only  one 
among  the  creatures  blessed  with  a  rational  soul 
for  the  praise  of  God  "  {Systema  Natura,  Gth  ed., 
1748).  And  Blumenbach  (d.  1840),  the  real  found- 
er of  anthropology  as  a  department  of  natural 
science,  never  doubted  that  man  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  terrene  creatures  by  his  (1)  up- 
right person,  (2)  perfect  hands,  (3)  protruding 
chin,  and  (4)  articulate  speech.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  theories  of  natural  descent  and 
biological  transmutation  (from  primordial  cells, 
etc.),  using  certain  results  of  the  study  of  em- 
bryology, palaeontology,  the  practices  of  breeding 
and  .selection  of  animals  and  plants,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
development ;  the  ape  being  his  immediate  an- 
cestor. This  hypothesis  of  apish  ancestry,  which 
Lamarck  (Philosophie  zooloyique,  1809),  Lord  l\Ion- 
boddo,  etc.,  represented,  has  been  bolstered  up  with 
facts  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lubbock,  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Ernst  Hseckel  (Natiirl.  Schopfungsgesch.,  1868; 
Anthropogenic,  1874),  Oscar  Schmidt,  Schaaffhau- 
sen,  etc.  The  facts  these  scientists  have  brought 
out  have  seemed  to  make  the  hypothesis  plausible. 
However,  they  do  not  hold  that  man  is  a  descend- 
ant of  any  of  the  families  of  apes  now  livnig,  but 
of  a  family  now  extinct. 

The  arguments  used  in  favor  of  this  view  are 
to  be  regarded  as  insufficient,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  among  others.  (1)  The  anatomical 
differences  —  especially  in  the  conformation  of  the 
skull,  and  weight  of  the  brain  —  between  the  liigh- 
est  types  of  the  ape  family  (goriUa,  chimpanzee) 
and  the  lowest  types  of  the  human  family  (Aus- 
tralian, negro)  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  common  origin  very  difficult  of  belief. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  ^Eby,  Bischoff, 
R.  Owen,  and  others,  the  capacity  of  the  lowest 
human  skull  (the  natives  of  New  Holland)  is 
geventy-five  cubic  inches ;  while  the  largest  capa- 
city of  the  gorilla  is  thirty-four  cubic  inches. 
The  average  weiglit  of  the  brain  of  a  European  is 
fifty-seven  ounces ;  that  of  the  negro,  from  thirty- 
eight  to  fifty-one  ounces ;  but  that  of  the  gorilla, 
only  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  ounces.    (2)  The 
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so-called  "  embryological  argument."  consisting 
in  the  alleged  identity  of  the  fetal  development 
of  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates,  especially  the 
ape  family,  has  been  much  used  by  Hiuckel.  But 
the  very  "discoverer  and  exponent  of  the  law  of 
the  development  before  birth  (von  Baer.  d.  1876) 
denied  this  identity :  and  Kbllikei-  and  others  have 
followed  him.  (3)"  The  pala>ontological  argument 
is  also  lacking  in  conclusiveness.  The  assumed 
anthropoid  apes,  man's  immediate  ancestors,  have 
no  living  representatives,  nor  have  the  remains  of 
any  been  discovered.  None  of  the  various  skulls 
of  "the  so-called  original  man  (the  Neanderthal, 
Kngis,  Cro-magnon,  and  other  skulls),  nor  the 
fossil  remains  of  men,  have  shown  any  approach 
to  the  ape  type.  The  gap  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  skulls  of  man  and  the  ape  has  .always 
existed,  so  far  :is  palseontological  discoveries 
enable  ns  to  speak.  (4)  The  doctrine  of  man's 
descent  appeals  to  genealogical  changes  in  the 
organism :  but  no  single  case  of  a  definite  and 
abiding  change  of  an  organic  nature  has  been 
proved.  It  assumes  a  process  of  natural  selection 
such  as  a  gardener  or  a  breeder  pursues ;  but,  so 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  great  family  types 
of  animals  and  plants  have  from  time  immemori- 
al ha<l  a  fixed  character.  In  order  to  substantiate 
this  view,  its  advocates  postulate  thousands  and 
millions  of  years.  But  leaving  aside  the  doubt  still 
existing  among  geologists,  whether  such  a  long 
period  is  required  to  account  for  the  changes  in 
the  earth's  surface,  it  m.ay  with  perfect  confidence 
be  stated,  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the 
great  families  in  the  animal  .and  vegetable  worlds 
have  always  been  as  distinct  as  they  are  to-day. 
The  biblical  account  still  remains  true,  that  (iod 
created  "every  thing  after  its  kind."  (5)  The 
Darwinian  system  ignores  the  salient  features 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  other  creation. 
Man  as  a  spiritual  being,  endowed  with  intellect 
and  a  moral  nature,  represents  an  entirely  new 
stage  of  being.  The  whole  history  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  ape  —  the  former,  in  the 
progress  of  many  centuries,  having  outstrip]ied 
the  latter  —  really  deserves  the  name  which  the 
distinguished  investigator.s,  .\gassiz,  Uudolf  Wag- 
ner, Wigand,  Duboi.s-Reymond,  and  others,  have 
given  to  it,  of  a  romance  of  natural  philo.sophy. 
Quatrefages,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  medical  schools  of  the  day,  insists 
«])on  the  distinction  of  the  human  and  animal 
kingdoms;  and  Wallace,  who  with  Darwin  is  the 
author  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  holds. 
that,  in  the  case  of  in.an,  the  natural  selection  was 
tlie  work  of  God. 

II.  U.NiTY  OK  TiiK  IIi-MAN  Race.  —  The  hu- 
man family  has  descended  from  a  single  pair 
((ien.  i.  27),  ami  all  men  are  of  one  blood  (.\cts 
xvii.  2(J).  The  traditions  of  many  nations  con- 
firm these,  biblical  statements.  (See  Lipschut/, : 
l)p  cmiiiii'iiii  el  siinplici  liumatii  i/enms  orir/ine,  llam- 
liurg,  IHfil).  It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  peoples  regarded  themselves  as 
autocthonous  (the  (jreek.s).  This  view,  that  there 
were  more  than  one  family  from  which  the  race 
descended,  hiis  been  more  recently  revived,  some 
holding  to  a  cri-Ailnmile  theory  ( I'ar.acelsus,  I'os- 
maim,  etc.),  and  others  to  the  pre-AiUimhr  (Zanini 
of  .Solcia,  M59,  Isaac  la  IV'yrere,  Ki.'JS,  Schelling, 
M'Causlaod,  etc.).     According  to  the  first  theory, 


others  were  created  at  the  same  time  Adam  was: 
according  to  the  second,  Adam  was  not  the  first 
man  on  the  e.arth.  Prichard,  John  HerscTiel, 
the  Ilumboldts,  Blumenbach  {De  generis  Inniiani 
varielale  nativa,  1795),  and  others  have  asserted 
the  possibility  of  the  descent  of  all  the  human 
families  from  one  pair.  Since  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  development  has  gained  currency,  this 
view  has  received  confirmation  ;  and  many  of  the 
best  representatives  of  this  school,  if  they  do  not 
hold  that  the  race  has  descended  from  a  single 
pair,  affirm  that  the  human  family  started  at  one 
common  he.arth  (Darwin,  Huxley,  Wall.ace.  etc.). 

The  strict  biblical  view,  that  the  human  family 
is  descended  from  a  single  pair,  .\dam  and  Eve, 
has  the  following  considerations  in  its  favor. 
(1)  The  different  races  of  men  do  not  lose  their 
power  of  procreation  by  intermarriage.  Blumen- 
bach, Buffon  ((J^urre-f,  iv.  pp.  386  sq.),  and  many 
modern  physiologists,  such  as  Johaun  Miiller, 
Kndolf  Wagner,  and  Quatrefages,  have  empha- 
sized this  fact  in  this  connection.  (2)  They  have 
many  physiological  features  in  common ;  as  the 
identity  of  vertebrate  formation,  length  of  preg- 
nancy, temperature  of  the  body,  average  length  of 
years,  etc.  (3)  The  differences  of  color,  confor- 
mation of  the  skull,  etc.,  may  largely  be  accounted 
for  by  climatic  influences.  (4)  The  present  dif- 
ferences of  language  can  also  be  accounted  for. 
Cases  can  be  pointed  to,  for  example,  where  a 
people  has  exchanged  its  native  tongue  for  the 
language  of  a  neighboring  people.  This  was  the- 
case  in  antiquity  with  the  Hamitic  I'lirenicians. 
and  in  modern  times  with  the  Longobards,  Bul- 
garians, the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  etc.  (See  on  tlii.s 
general  subject  AVhitney :  T/ie  Life  and  Grnirth. 
of  Language,  pp.  275  sq.).  (5)  The  religious 
differences  of  different  peoples  do  not  militate- 
with  the  theory  of  their  original  unity:  on  tlie- 
contrary,  religious  traditions  .are  found  among 
peoples  separated  the  most  widely,  which  bespeak 
.an  original  unity  of  religion  and  dwelling-placer 
and  A.  von  Humboldt.  Chevalier  (/.c  Mc.rii/iie 
ancien  el  mmlirn,  1863),  Shields  ('I'/ie  Fiiitil  I'hi- 
Inxnphg,  p.  184),  and  others  derive  the  .-Xmericau- 
races  and  their  original  culture  from  Asia.  (6)  A 
final  evidence  for  tlie  unity  of  the  race  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  features  com- 
mon to  all  nations  and  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  labors  of  Christian  mission.aries  among  the 
caimibals  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Kolhs  of  India, 
the  negroes  of  .Sierra  I.eone,  etc.,  have  proved 
conclusively  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  which. 
u.sed  to  be  frequently  denied. 

III.  .Xntiqi'itv  ok  the  Humax  Kaci-:.  —  The 
usual  system  of  biblical  chronology  nK\kes  o\it 
the  period  from  Adam  to  Christ  to  cover  4,000 
years  (I'.ssher  and  Ideler,  4,004;  Calvisius,  3,!l.50; 
Kepler  and  Patavius,  3,984.  etc.).  Such  a  short 
jieriod  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  alleged 
unity  of  the  race.  However,  the  developing 
effects  of  sin  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  in 
determining  this  cjuestion.  There  is  much  in 
the  chronological  tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to- 
make  any  calculation  ba.sed  upon  them  of  ques- 
tionable accuracy.  There  is  at  .any  rate  some 
truth  in  the  words  of  Chalmers,  that  "the  sacred 
writings  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe." 
and  those  of  Le  Hir  and  De  Sacy,  "//  »/'// "  /'"■'''  ''* 
c/irnnolngii:  hildique."     Jt  is  quite  possible  that  tlw 
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iists  of  the  patriarolis  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  are  incom- 
yilete.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  seems  to  allow  for  a 
iiinger  duration  of  the  human  race  by  several 
thousands  of  years  than  the  usually  accepted 
clironology  makes  out. 

'J"he  records  of  iCyyptian  history  seem  to  make 
^n  extension  of  the  chronology  necessary.  Even 
if  Egypt's  first  sovereign,  Menes,  did  not  live 
4000  iJ.C,  as  many  Egyptologists  affirm,  and  if 
he  lived,  as  Li]isius  says,  3890  B.C.,  or,  as  Bun- 
sen,  ;5liOO  B.C.,  or  Wilkinson,  2700  B.C.,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  harmonize  the  chronology  of  Egypt 
■with  the  usually  acce[)ted  biblical  chronology. 
Every  new  di.scovery  of  monuments  in  Egypt  only 
goes  to  confirm  Manctho's  statement  of  thirty 
royal  Egyptian  dynasties,  beginning  with  Jlenes. 

Of  much  le.ss  value  in  this  connection  are  the 
arguments  based  upon  geological  calculations. 
There  is  as  yet  no  reliable  geological  chronome- 
ter. It  is  true  that  the  remains  of  man  have  been 
found  in  caves  with  the  remains  of  mammoths, 
the  cave-bear,  etc.,  and  must  have  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  great  ice-period,  that  is,  during  the 
gi-eat  geological  deluge ;  but  when  this  period 
began  and  when  it  ended,  remains  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  In  general,  we  may,  with  Quatre- 
iages,  complain  of  the  lavish  extravagance  with 
which  many  Darwinians  make  free  with  time,  and 
recall  that  even  Lyell  was  obliged,  in  the  later 
edition  of  his  Geological  Ei-idenccs  of  the  Anli- 
(/iiiti/  of  Man,  to  modify  his  earlier  statements. 
^.See  ZiicKLER  :  Gesc/iichle  il.  Beziehungen  zwischen 
T/ieologie  u.  Naturioissenhcaft,  and  Lehre  v.  Ursland 
il.  Menschen.)     See  arts.  Evolution,  Creation, 

<U-.  ZOCKLKR. 

MANAS'SEH,  son  and  successor  of  Ilezekiah, 
king  of  Judah  B.C.  698-043,  or  695-611  [Ewald 
iuid  Bunsen].  His  history  is  told  in  2  Kings  xxi. 
1-18,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-20.  Me  was  only  twelve 
years  old  when  he  begJln  to  reign,  and,  unhappily 
"for  him,  headed,  rather  than  opposed,  the  re-action 
from  the  legitimate  Jehovah-worship  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  the  ensuing  excesses  in  idola- 
try, God  brought  the  land  into  trouble,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  prisoner  by 
the  Assyrian  king.  Mis  afflictions  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  him ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  to 
God,  he  was  ultimately  released  and  restored. 
Returned  to  his  own,  lie  vigorously  entered  upon 
the  work  of  increasing  the  defences  of  Jerusa- 
lem, cleansing  the  city  of  idolatry,  and  restoring 
the  Jehovah-worship.  He  was  buried  in  "  the 
garden  of  his  own  house"  (2  Kings  xxi.  18),  and 
not  among  the  kings.  There  is  an  undeniable  dif- 
ference between  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles respecting  his  reign,  in  that  the  former  does 
not  relate  his  conversion  ;  but  then  Manas.seh  and 
Anion  are  treated  in  Kings  as  briefly  as  possible  ; 
and,  besides,  it  may  be  that  the  writer  there  did 
Jiot  regard  Manasseh's  conversion  as  more  than 
half-heai'ted.  Tradition  puts  the  martyrdom  of 
Isaiah  in  the  first  half  of  this  reign.  On  the 
jaasis  of  tlie  expression,  "  Manasseh  shed  innocent 
blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from 
one  end  to  another  "  (2  Kings  xxi.  16),  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  he  persecuted  the  ad- 
herents, ■and  particularly  the  prophets,  of  the  true 
religion.  In  the  Apocrypha  is  found  a  Prayer  of 
Manasses,  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  him 
in  Babylon  (see  art.  Apocrypha,  p.  102).     Upon 


the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Mana.sseh  appears  as  a 
tributary  vassal  of  Esarliaddon  and  Asurbanipal. 
Compare  art.  Manasse,  by  Riietschi,  in  Ilerzog, 
vol.  ix.  203-205. 

MANASSEH,  Prayer  of.  See  Apocrypha,  p. 
102. 

MANASSEH,  Tribe  of.    See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

MAND/EANS.     See  Mend.eans. 

MANDEVILLE,  Bernard  de,  b.  at  Dort  in  1670; 
d.  in  London,  .Ian.  21,  1733.  He  studied  medi- 
cine in  Holland,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London.  In  1706  he  published  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  a  poem  in  which  lie  tries  to  show  that  all 
human  progress  and  happiness  depend  upon  fraud 
and  crime,  while  virtue  necessarily  leads  to  bar- 
barism and  misery.  The  poem  attracted  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  reprinted  it  several  times,  accompa- 
nied with  long  notes  and  discourses,  in  which  he 
openly  attacked  the  morals  of  Christianity  from 
the  stand-point  of  deism.  He  also  wrote  Free 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  N<ilion<U 
Happiness,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Honor, 
and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War. 

MANDRAKE,  probably  the  Atropa  niandragora, 
a  member  of  the  potato  family.  In  Palestine  it 
is  found  in  Galilee,  upon  the  slopes  of  Carniel 
and  Tabor,  and  also  south  of  Jerusalem,  but  not 
immediately  about  the  city.  It  blossoms  in  the 
early  si:iring,  and  bears  in  May  and  June  the  fa- 
mous "  love-apples,"  which  are  popularh'  presumed 
to  excite  love,  and  induce  conception  (<ien.  xxx. 
11-16).  The  plant  itself  is  stemless  with  broad 
leaves,  and  small,  reddish-white  blossom.s.,  which 
develop  into  dirty-yellow,  round  "  apples  "  about 
the  size  of  plums.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  has 
a  pungent  and  unpleasant  odor.  Compare  the 
monograph  by  Bartolomi  :  Commentar.  de  Mang- 
dragoris,  Bologna,  1835.  RUETSCHI. 

MANDYAS,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  vestment 
worn  by  monks,  and  occasionally  by  bishops,  be- 
cause these  are  usually  monks,  resembling  the 
cope,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  feet. 

MANETHO,  an  Egj^tian  historian,  and  priest 
of  Sebeunytus,  of  the  third  century  B.C.  He 
wrote  two  works,  Tiiv  -ivoLKijv  'EmTOjiri  ("Epitome 
of  the  Physical  ")  and  AiyvirnaKu  ("  Egyptology  "); 
the  former  treating  of  the  religion,  and  the  latter 
of  the  history,  of  his  country.  Unhajipily  we  have 
only  fragments  of  them  preserved  in  Josephus, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Eusebius.  They  will  be 
found  collected  by  Friun  (Leyden,  1847)  and 
Miiller,  in  his  Fragmenta  historicorum  Greecorum, 
Paris,  1818,  vol.  ii.  Manetho's  list  of  dynasties, 
covering  about  thirty-five  hundred  years,  has  been 
disputed  by  Egyptologists,  but  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  correct.  Indeed,  recent  discoveries 
have  confirmed  Egyptologists  in  the  opinion  that 
Manetho  has  used  reliable  sources,  and  is  trust- 
worthy. He  has  been  credited  with  an  astrological 
poem,  'A7T0Tth:cfiuTiKii  ("  Relating  to  Astrologj'  "). 

MANGEY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Leeds, 
1684;  d.  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  March  6,  1755. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  successively  rector  in  London, 
prebendary  of  Durham,  and  vicar  of  Ealing. 
He  was  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  Philo,  Phi- 
lonis  JudcEi  omnia  Gr.  et  Lat.  nolis  et  observ.  illus- 
tracit,  Thomas  Mangey,  S.T.P.,  London,  1742, 
2  vols,  folio. 

MANL     See  Manich^ism. 
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MANICH/EISM.  Mani  (Greek,  Miiiw,  or  Mav(- 
xa'oc;  Latin,  Manes,  or  Manlchaus),  the  founder 
of  ManichKism,  descended  from  a  distinguished 
Persian  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Kcba- 
tana  in  Bactrfa,  and  settled  at  Qtesiphon  in  Baby- 
lonia; and  was  b.  in  Mardinu.  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Catha  canal,  in  I'lS  A.D.  At  the  time  of 
his  birth,  his  father,  Fatak,  retired  from  public 
life,  and  joined  the  Mughtasilahs,  or  Baptizers,  a 
religious  sect  which  flourished  in  the  province  of 
Mesene,  on  the  Lower  Tigris,  near  the  Arabian 
frontier,  and  may  be  considered  the  true  ances- 
tors of  the  Mandfeans.  There  young  JLani  was  ed- 
Ticated  until  his  thirteenth  year;  at  which  time  he 
separated  from  the  sect,  and  adopted  that  scheme 
of  asceticism  which  lie  afterwards  prescribed  for 
the  Perfect  among  his  own  followers,  and  which 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  his  father.  The 
next  eleven  years  he  spent  in  travelling,  elabo- 
rating the  theoretical  part  of  his  system,  which, 
indeed,  is  nothing  lint  a  dialectical  combination 
of  elements  derived  from  the  various  religious  sys- 
tems with  wliich  he  came  in  contact.  The  mate- 
rials he  used  he  borrowed,  but  in  any  other  sense 
of  the  word  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
]irecursors.  The  stories  commonly  accepted  by 
the  Occidental  tradition,  of  Sci/thianus  and  Tere- 
hinlliux  as  his  predecessors,  are  simple  misunder- 
standings of  the  real  facts  of  his  own  life,  hugely 
deformed  with  It-gendary  embellishments.  When 
he  wa.s  twenty-four  years  old,  his  system  was  com- 
pleted, and  four  years  later  on,  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Sapor  L  (March  20,  242),  he  first  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  people  of  Persia  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
messenger  from  the  true  God.  "  What  Buddha 
was  to  India,  Zoroaster  to  Persia,  .Jesus  to  the 
lands  of  the  West,  I  am  to  the  country  of  Baby- 
lonia."' The  moment  of  his  appearance  was  well 
chosen.  iMuItitudes  of  people  had  gathered  to- 
gether, and  tlie  solemnity  of  the  occasion  height- 
ene<l  the  general  sentiment.  But  his  success  was 
small.  The  favor  of  the  king  he  did  not  win, 
and  for  many  years  he  lived  and  labored  outside 
of  the  Persian  dominion.  Ilis  missionary  tours 
were  directed  to  the  countries  north  and  east  of 
Persia:  the  Christian  countries  to  the  west  he 
hardly  visited.  When  speaking  to  Christians,  he 
m,ay  have  proclaimeil  him.self  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Christ  (John  >iv.  Ifi),  and,  like  Christ, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  twelve  apostles;  but 
otherwise  he  was  so  far  from  recognizing  Jesus  as 
a  messenger  from  the  true  (iod,  tjiat,  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  .Mohammedan  sources  (see 
Fliigel :  }fnni,  p.  100),  he  declared  him  to  be  a 
devil.  The  reli>j;ion  he  founded  was  not  original- 
ly intended  to  defeat  Christianity,  b\it  simply  to 
supersede  the  old  religion  of  Persia,  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  When  he  finally  returned  to  Persia, 
h<'  found  not  a  few  adherents;  and  even  the  brother 
of  King  tSapor  1.  was  converted.  But  the  Sassa- 
nidi-s  needed  the  sujijiort  of  the  Persian  priests, 
and  any  connection  witli  the  new  religion  was  con- 
nequi-ntly  a  delicati!  affair.  Neverthele.ss,  in  a  per- 
sonal meeting  l)elween  King  Sapor  and  Mani,  the 
former  is  said  to  have  been  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  latter,  that  htt  not  only  gave  his  .adherents 
full  religious  liberty,  but  even  promised  to  em- 
brace the  new  religion  himself.  The  cordial  rela- 
tion, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long 


duration.  ]\Iani  was  once  more  compelled  to  go 
into  exile ;  and  though  he  again  returned,  and 
enjoyed  the  full  favorof  Sapor's  successor,  Hormis- 
das  1.,  the  priest  party,  now  roused  to  fury  while 
fighting  for  their  very  existence,  proved  too  power- 
ful when  King  Bahrain  I.  ascended  the  throne. 
In  27G  Mani  was  seized  and  crucified ;  and  his 
corpse  was  flayed,  stuffed  with  hay,  and  nailed  to 
that  gate  of  the  city  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name. 

As  above  hinted,  Manichgeism  was  by  no  means 
the  mere  deviation  of  a  Christian  sect.  It  was  an 
independent  religion  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
Mohammedanism;  and,  during  the  whole  course 
of  its  history,  Christianity  has  had  no  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  encounter.  Its  theoretical  part. 
its  metaphysics,  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  old 
Parsism ;  its  practical  part,  its  morals,  chiefly 
from  the  neighboring  Buddhism.  From  Chris- 
tianity it  took  only  some  few  loose  ideas ;  but  the 
whole  method  of  combining  all  those  materials, 
and  fusing  them  into  one  coherent  system,  it  bor- 
rowed from  Cinosticism.  Indeed,  Manichaeism 
may  most  properly  be  designated  as  a  (inostic 
system,  as  the  most  complete  system  of  Gnosti- 
cism. It  did  not,  like  Christianity,  present  itself 
to  man  as  a  power  to  save  him  by  cleansing  his 
heart  from  sin  ;  but,  like  Gnosticism,  it  simply 
proposed  to  gi-atify  man's  craving  for  knowledge 
by  explaining  the  very  problem  of  his  existence. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  explanation 
is  in  Manichaeism  dualistic.  and  the  dualism  is 
carried  out  with  rigorous  consistency.  The 
world  began  from  an  accidental  mixing  of  two 
absolutely  contrasting  elements.  —  one  radically 
good,  and  one  radically  bad.  —  but  both  eternai, 
and  both  evincing  the  same  formal  character,  at 
once  spiritu.al  and  material.  The  good  element, 
the  light,  is  God :  and  hij  personality  comprises 
five  spiritual  and  five  material  sub-elements.  But 
God  is  not  alone  in  the  light:  its  fulness  compre- 
hends also  an  air  of  light,  an  earth  of  light,  and 
numberless  glories  and  magnificences.  Upwards 
and  sidewise  this  realm  of  light  is  unbounded  : 
but  from  below,  it  is  met  by  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness. The  bad  element,  the  darkness,  is  also  per- 
sonality :  but  that  personality  is  not  by  Mani 
called  God  :  and  strictly  speaking  it  camiot  be 
said  that  Maniclueism  taught  two  gods.  The  bad 
element  is  in  ManichaMsm  siniiily  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Babylonian  idea  of  chaos. 
The  first  movement  towards  an  intrrmingling  of 
the  two  ditfereut  elements  took  jilace  through  the 
development  of  Satan  within  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness. The  type  of  that  charact<M'  is  another  loan 
from  the  ancient  Babylonian  mythology,  —  the 
dragon  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
the  wings  of  a  great  bird,  and  the  feet  of  a  rep- 
tile. Moving  restlessly  about  in  the  darkness. 
Satan  suddcmly  discovers  a  gleam  from  the  realm 
of  light,  and  witli  instinctive  hatred  he  flies 
towards  it  to  attack  it  and  disturl)  it.  To  meet 
the  attack,  the  god  of  light  creates  the  t^'pical 
man,  the  homn prini'ix  :  and  clad  in  the  soft  breezes 
of  heaven,  and  robed  in  light,  man  goes  to  the 
encounter  with  the  gale  in  his  one  hand,  and  the 
fire  in  the  (jlln'r;  while  Satan  rushes  towards  him, 
armed  with  all  the  ]iaiiis  and  <iualms  of  darkness 
and  dulncss.  Of  course  we  h.ave  here  only  the 
prologue,  but  a  prologue  which  gives  the  essence 
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of  the  wlidlc  (Iraiiia.  What  follows  —  the  course 
of  the  universe,  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
the  life  of  the  individual  soul,  etc.  — is  nothing 
t)ut  a  consistent  evolution  of  this  first  encounter, 
often  painted  with  a  glow  of  fancy,  a  power  of 
pathos,  a  sublimity  of  vision,  which  make  it 
easy  to  understand  how  ISIanichaeism  could  strike 
the  imagination  of  such  a  man  as  Augustine, 
and  keep  its  hold  on  him  for  several  years,  though 
at  last  it  failed  utterly  in  satisfying  the  deeper 
wants  of  his  mind. 

The  dualistic  principle  which  governs  the  whole 
metaphysics  of  Manichieisin  is  no  less  apparent 
in  its  morals.  The  Perfect  were  enjoined  to  ab- 
stain from  any  thing  in  which  the  elements  of 
darkness  were  considered  to  be  predominant. 
The  prohibitions  were  generally  arranged  under 
three  lieads  (tria  siynncu/a),  —  the  signaculum  oris, 
which  forbade  to  tell  a  lie,  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
to  eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  etc.  ;  the  sir/naciilum 
7nanH.«,  which  forbade  to  kill,  to  steal,  to  engage 
in  any  kind  of  occupation  which  might  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  realm  of  light,  etc.  ; 
and  the  sii/itaciiluDi  simm,  which  forbade  all  kinds 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  marriage,  etc.  The  mor- 
als of  the  Hearers,  the  second  and  lower  class  of 
Manichfeans,  were  nuicli  easier.  Still  they  for- 
bade not  only  to  kill,  lie,  steal,  etc.,  but  also  to 
plant  a  tree,  to  build  a  hou.se,  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  manufacturing  industry,  etc.  Xeverthe- 
less,  as  the  Hearers  wei'e  allowed  to  enjoy  meat 
•and  wine,  to  live  in  nuiniage  and  have  children, 
to  caiTy  on  trade,  and  liold  public  offices,  they 
could  live  in  society  without  attracting  any  spe- 
cial attention.  A  curious  feature  in  ManicluTan 
life  was  the  relation  between  the  two  clas.ses, — 
the  extreme  veneration  with  which  the  Hearers 
looked  up  to  the  Perfect.  They  considered  them 
as  immaterial  beings,  and  not  oidy  supported  and 
defended  tlieni,  but  handed  them  their  food  in  a 
kneeling  position.  Common  to  both  classes  were 
the  fasts  and  the  prayers.  —  the  two  principal  fea- 
tures of  Manichsean  worship.  Seven  days  in  each 
month  were  fast-days,  kept  in  honor  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Four  prayers  were  said  every 
day,  —  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon  before  sunset, 
in  the  evening  after  sunset,  and  in  the  first  night- 
watch.  When  preparing  for  prayer,  the  Mani- 
chasan  washed  himself,  standing  erect,  with  run- 
ning water :  he  then  turned  towards  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  or,  if  neither  of  the  great  heavenly 
bodies  were  visible,  towards  the  north,  as  the 
abode  of  the  King  of  Light,  and,  prostrating  him- 
self on  the  ground,  he  said  the  prescribed  prayer. 
The  text,  however,  of  those  prayers,  preserved  in 
Arabic,  shows  that  the  Manicha^ans  did  not  wor- 
ship the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  simply  addressed 
them  as  the  symbols  and  visible  representatives 
of  the  Great  Light.  The  one  great  Manichwan 
festival  was  the  so-called  Bema  (liijua),  '•  the  pul- 
pit," celebrated  on  the  aniversary  of  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Mani.  In  his  honor  a  pulpit  was  raised 
on  five  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and 
adorned  with  flowers;  but  it  remained  unoccu- 
pied. In  other  respects  the  whole  jManicha;an 
worship  was  very  simple.  The  man  who  prays  is 
the  true  temple  of  God,  they  said.  They  had  no 
priests,  properly  speaking,  thougli  within  the  cla.ss 
of  the  Perfect  there  was  a  minor  group  of  select 
persons,   whom  Augustine  designates  as  bishops, 


pr(sbij(er.<,  and  magistrates.  Tht^  final  result  of  life 
on  earth,  the  goal  towards  which  Manicha;aii 
morals  proposed  to  lead,  was  somewhat  dim.  It 
seems  that  .Mani  in  this  point  followed  very 
closely  in  the  track  of  (he  old  Parsism.  The 
Perfect  was  iimnediately  tiansferred  to  paradise  ; 
the  Hearer  was  put  into  a  kind  of  purgatory ;  and 
the  non-ManicliBcan  was  surrendered  to  .Satan. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  persecution  which  King 
Bahram  I.  instituted  against  tlie  Manicha^ans 
after  the  death  of  their  leader,  tliey  spread  i-ap- 
idly  in  all  directions.  It  is  luicertain  whether 
Mani  himself  ever  visited  India;  but  he  wrote  an 
epistle  to  the  Indians,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  there  was  a  JManicluean  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  became  the  centre 
of  a  consideralile  missionary  activity.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  old  Thomas-Christians  of  India  were 
Manichseans ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  spread  of  ManichKisin  towards  the 
East,  that,  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
there  lived  near  the  frontier  of  China  a  powerful 
Turkish  tribe,  which  professed  Manich<eism,  and, 
by  their  threats  of  revenge,  induced  the  prince  of 
.Saniarcand  to  desist  from  the  persecutions  which 
he  had  raised  against  the  Manichasaus  in  that 
region.  At  the  same  period,  however,  their  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  small  in  Bagdad,  and 
only  a  little  larger  in  the  sm-rounding  country. 
On  its  way  towards  the  West,  jManich»ism  first 
penetrated  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  wliere  it  was 
encountered  and  vehemently  attacked  by  Bisliop 
Titus  of  Bostra.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
Eutycliius,  most  of  the  Egyptian  metropolites, 
bi.shops,  and  monks,  were  Manichseans  at  the 
time  when  Timotheus  was  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria; and  in  Northern  Africa,  the  so-called  Africa 
jjrocoiisiilaris,  Manichseism  founded  one  of  its  most 
flourisliing  establishments.  Tolerated,  like  all 
other  religions,  during  the  reign  of  Coustantine, 
it  was  afterwards  treated  as  a  heresy,  and  very 
severe  edicts  wei'e  issued  against  its  adiierents. 
But  Augustine's  writings  bear  witness  to  it.? 
power  and  extension.  In  Italy  it  succeeded  in 
getting  a  foothold,  even  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Leo  the  Great  {Semi.  4I  ''?  i/uai/rayesima .  Eji. 
<i<l  Tarrihiuiii  Asluricensem  rpisco/iiini)  felt  great 
anxiety  on  account  of  its  progress,  and  asked  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  authorities  in  order  to 
extirpate  it.  In  Spain  it  was  connected  with 
Priscillianisin  ;  in  Soutliern  France,  with  the 
movement  of  the  Cathari  (the  Jlaniclipeans  were 
themselves  at  one  time  called  Calliarislce)  ;  and 
in  the  Eastern  Empire,  with  the  Paulicians  and 
the  Bogomiles. 

Sources. — Mani  was  himself  a  prolific  writer. 
Besides  seven  large  doctrinal  works  (one  in  Per- 
sian, and  six  in  Syriac),  he  wrote  a  number  of 
circular  letters  (seventj--six)  ;  but  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us  except  the  titles  and  some  stray 
quotations.  Sources  of  second  rank,  however,  ai'e 
numerous,  both  Eastern  (Arabic  and  I'ersian)  and 
Western  (Greek  and  Latin).  —  Of  Eastern  Sources 
the  most  important  is  the  Arabic  Fihrisl.  a  lite- 
rary history  liy  AN-NAi>iM,  finished  in  988.  of 
which  the  chapter  on  !Mani  has  been  edited  by 
Gustav  Fliigel,  Leipzig,  1862,  text,  German  trans- 
lation, and  couniientary.  Very  important  is  also 
the  work  on  religious  and  philosophical  sects,  by 
Abul  Fath  (d.  11.53),  edited  by  William  Cure- 
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toll,  London.  1842.  and  translated  into  German 
l)V  Th.  Haarbnicker,  Halle,  1S51.  Furthermore, 
.'iome  shorter  notices  in  various  Arabic  chronicles, 
bv  Al-BIr^n!  (1000),  edited  by  E.  Sachau,  Leip- 
zig, 1878:  by  Eitychius  Patricides,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  016:  and  by  Bakhebr.eus,  1286, 
both  the  latter  edited  by  Pococke,  Oxford,  1628. 
Of  special  interest  for  the  biogi-apliv  of  JIani  are 

tlie  Persian  works  by  Firdaus!  (edited  by  Jul.  1  ment  of  the  Baptists."  It  w 
Mohl,  Paris.  1866.  v.  pp.  472-475)  and  MiRcnoND  ^  as  tlie  Rhode  Island  Colleg( 
(translated  by  De  Sacv,  in  Mcmoh-i-.t  .•.«/■  il i re rses  ,cated  at  AVarren;  hut  in  1""' 


under  the  name  of  manna,  and  extracted  from  the 
ash-tree  in  Sicily  and  in  Southern  Italy. 

MANNING,  James,  D.D.,  b.  in  Elizabethtown. 
X.J.,  Oct.  22,  1738;  d.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  July 
24,  1791.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  Sept.  29,  17G2 ;  went  to 
Rhode  Island  in  July,  1763.  and  started  •'  a  semi- 
nary of  polite  literature  subject  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  Baptists."  It  was  chartered  (1764) 
"■  "  "  '  '  "  ""  e,  and  was  first  lo- 
0  it  was  removed  to 


ontiquilesde  la  Perse,  Paris.  1793,  p.  294). —  Of  j  Providence.  Dr.  Manning,  besides  being  presi- 
Western  sources  the  most  important  is  the  so-  i  dent  of  the  college,  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
called  Ada  Archelni.  a  Latin  translation  of  a  :  Church  of  Warren  and  Providence  successively, 
Greek  translation  of  a  Svriac  report  of  a  disputa-  and  in  both  capacities  rendered  efficient  service, 
tion  between  Bisliop  Archelaus  of  Cascar  in  Jleso-    1  )uriiig  the   Revolutionary  War  the  college  was 


sliop 
potamia,  and  Mani,  printed  by  Gallandi,  in  Bibl. 
Pntrum,  iii..  and  by  Routh,  in  Reliquice  Sacrce,  v. 
Very  important  are  al.so  the  books  which  Augus- 
tine'wrote  against  the  JIaiiichrt>ans  :  Contra  episto- 
lam  Manicliwi  qunm  vncanl  fumiamenti ,  Contra 
Faust II in  ;  Contra  Foiiitnatum,  Contra  Adiman- 
tnm  .  De  actis  cum  Felice  ,  Contra  Secundiinim ,  De 
tialura  boni ;  De  diiahiis  (inimis ,  De  utilitale  cre- 
'  ilenili;  De  Moribus  Maiiiclueorum;  De  Hceresibiis, 
xlvi.  .'\mong  the  Greek  writers  on  here.sy  the 
most  imi>ortant  witli  re.spect  to  Maui  are  Epipii.\- 

Nirs  (66).  TiiKODOKET  (26)  Photius  (179).  <^tc.  '  in  the  Established  Church  it  is  built  and  main- 
^  ,.  ..  ,^  •,.■    .     r.  !•_•_  _     tained  by  law,  and  belongs  to  the  heritors."     See 

article  in  Eadie,  Ecclesiastical  Cijclopcedia. 


closed,  and  the  building  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  178G  Dr.  Manning  sat  in  Congress. 
His  death  was  due  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  while 
engaged  in  prayer.  For  an  appreciative  sketch 
of  this  prominent  Baptist  minister  and  able  col- 
lege professor,  see  Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  our 
Clinrcli  i'nii-ersal,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Maccrackeii, 
pp.  608-614. 

MANSE,  the  Scottish  equivalent  for  jiarsonaye. 
••  In  unendowed  churches  the  manse  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  church,  erected  and  maintained  by  it : 


Lit.  —  F.  C.  H.vrR  ;  Das  maniclUiische  Religions- 
system,  Tiibingeii,  1831 :  F.  C.  Tuechsel  :  Uher 
kannn,  Krilik  uiid  Exegese  d.  M.,  Bern,  1832; 
(iusTAV  FlUgei,  :  yfaiii,  Leipzig,  1862;  Alex. 
Geyleu  :  Das  System  d.  M.  u.  sein  VerhiUtiiiss  zum 
Budhismiis,  Jena,  1S75  ;  K.  Kessler  :  Ziir  Genesis 
(1.  M.    1876.  and  .1/oHi.  1882.  K.  KE.SSLEIt. 

MANIPLE  was  originally  a  linen  handkerchief, 
carried  upon  the  left  arm  :  but  it  is  not  until  the 
eighth  or  niiitli  century  tliat  it  appears  as  a  sacred 
vestment.  It  symbolizes  the  fruit  of  good  works, 
which  can  be  won  only  through  the  sweat  of  the 
ajKistolic  labors. 

MAN'NA.  When  the  Israelites,  in  the  second 
mouth  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  arrived  at 
the  Desert  of  .Sin.  starving,  and  grumbling  at 
^lo.ses  and  Aaron,  God  gave  them  the  manna  as 
a  substitute  for  bread,  and  continued  to  furnish 
it,  from  day  to  day,  for  forty  years,  until   tliey 


MANSEL,    Henry    Longueville,    Dean    of    St. 

Paul's;  b.  Oct.'  6,  1820.  at  Cosgrove,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Eng.,  where  his  father  was  rector  in  the 
Church  of  England;  d.  in  London,  July  13,  1871. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  where 
he  afterwards  became  fellow  and  tutor.  In  18.3.'> 
he  was  appointed  reader  in  moral  and  mental 
philosojiliy  in  Magdalene  College.  In  1859  h« 
was  appointed  Waynflete  professt)r  of  moral  ami 
mental  jihilosophy,  and  in  1807  regius  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford.  In  the  Church 
of  England  he  became  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxforcl,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Mansel  was  an  eminent  logician,  and  won  iin- 
disimte<l  distinction  both  as  a  teacher  and  an 
autlior  in  the  department  of  logic.  From  this 
field  lie  passed  into  that  of  metaphysics,  attr.acted 


entered  the'  land  of   Canaan,  ainl  needeil    it    no  i  thither  in   the    interest   of   apologetic   theology. 
more.     It  is  fully  described  in  Exod.  xvi.,  —  ''a  j  Tliat  he  commanded  a  large  degree  of  attention 
small  round  thing,"  as  small  as  "the  lioar-frost  on  I  in  this 
the  ground,"  "  like  coriander-seed,"  '"fif  the  color 


of  bdellium,"  "and  the  t.Lste  of  it  like  wafers 
made  with  honey."  It  was  gathered  —  a  certain 
iiie;isure  for  each  person,  no  more,  no  less  —  every 
morning,  except  sabljath  mornings,  when  nothing 
■wa,s  founrl.  But  a  double  measure  could  be  gatli- 
€red  on  tlie  day  preceding  the  sabbath.  And 
while  the  manna  gathered  on  ordinary  days  bred 
worms,  and  became  offensive,  when  kept  over  for 
the  next  day,  that  which  w.is  gathered  for  sabbath 
use  continued  sound  and  sweet.  It  was  pounded 
or  criislied  in  a  hand-mill,  and  then  m.ide  into 
cake.s  with  honey  and  .sweet  oil.  In  other  places 
in  Scripture  it  is  referred  to  as  "  the  corn  of 
heaven,"  "angels'  food,"  etc.  The  product  which 
at  present  is  gathered  in  those  localities,  and  u.sed 
by  the  Arabs,  under  the  name  of  manna,  is  a 
sweeti.sli  exud,'iti'>n  of  the  tamarisk,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bread  furnished  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Israelite.H,  —  a.s  little  a.H  the  drug  sold 


■egion  also  admits  of  no  doubt,  though  he 
did  not  make  an  impression  as  a  metajihysicinn 
equal  to  that  he  had  made  as  a  logician.  His 
transition  was  by  the  pathway  of  psychology,  to 
which  he  uniformly  and  consistently  assigned  an 
essential  place.  His  Prolegomena  Logica,  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Psychological  Character  of  Logical 
Processes  (1851;  2d  ed.,  18G0),  gives  a  clear  and 
valuable  discussion  of  the  relation  of  pyschologi- 
cal  distinctions  to  logic  and  ethics.  His  most 
noted  effort  in  the  department  of  nietaphy.sics 
was  the  Bampton  Lecture  of  18.')S,  preached  in 
Oxford,  and  publi-shed  under  the  title  of  The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought.  His  object  in  these 
lectures  is  to  interpret  and  aj'ply  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  as  a  meta- 
physical theory,  affording  a  powerful  apologetic 
ill  theology.  In  substance  the  argument  is  this  : 
on  metaphysical  grounds  it  is  shown  to  be  impos- 
sible to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  abr.oluto  and 
infinite.     All  arguments  against  theological  doc- 
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trines,  on  the  ground  of  mystery,  are  thus  demon- 
-strated  to  be  fntile  ;  and  theology  is  unassailable 
as  matter  of  faith,  not  matter  of  knowledge. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  this,  except  the  novel 
nse  of  the  special  lines  of  argument  pursued  by 
Hamilton.  The  value  of  the  defence  of  mystery 
ill  religious  belief  was  generally  recognized,  as 
also  of  the  assault  upon  the  arrogance  of  a  self- 
satisfied  rationalism.  But  the  defence  of  dog- 
matic theology  was  not  inspiriting,  and  failed  to 
command  general  approval.  To  lower  theology 
to  the  level  where  such  defence  could  prove  valua- 
ble was  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  insignificance, 
and  assign  to  it  feebleness  of  practical  result, 
which  made  the  defence  too  costly.  The  historic 
significance  of  the  combined  effort  of  Hamilton 
and  iVIansel  became  apparent  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  doctrine  of  ignorance  was  accepted 
by  the  sensational  school  of  thinkers,  who  desired 
to  make  all  knowledge  depend  on  sensation,  and 
were   specially  disturbed   by  the   affirmation   of 

'  transcendent  being.  To  relegate  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  to  the  region  of  the  unknown  and 
iniknowable  w'as  to  the  sensationalist  a  deliver- 
ance, to  the  theologian  a  disaster.  Agnosticism 
received  an  unexpected  stimulus  from  the  theo- 
logical camp :  hence  the  majority  of  theologians 
■were  the  reverse  of  gratefid  for  the  prolfered 
apologetic.  Theology  was  not  so  little  a  matter 
of  rationalized  thought  that  it  could  be  defended 
by  being  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  rational 
and  a  divorce  being  proclaimed  between  reason 
and  faith  •  consequently  the  marked  sensation 
produced  by  pviblication  of  The  Limits  of  Reli- 
<;kiiis  Thought  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  general  conviction  that  the  limits  of  religious 
thought  were  not  as  Dean  Mansel  described  them, 
and  consequently  his  apologetic  was  not  available. 

1  The  metaphysical  argument  borrowed  from 
Hamilton  was  this :  the  unconditioned  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  relation.  To  think  is  to  condition  : 
therefore  the  unconditioned  cannot  be  the  object 
of  thought.  On  this  ground,  Mansel  maintained 
that  the  whole  circle  of  revealed  truth  concerning 
the  Deity  was  beyond  the  range  of  logical  tests, 
as  incapable  of  being  included  within  the  forms 
of  thought.  Creation  as  a  beginning  in  time ; 
created  existence  as  distinct  from  the  divine 
existence ;  the  attributes  of  God,  such  as  holiness 
and  justice,  implying  personality,  —  all  these  in- 
volve relation,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
absolute  But  assaults  against  these  are  hope- 
less. Are  not  arguments  for  them  equally  so? 
The  defence  is  complete,  only  it  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  defend. 

When  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  assailed  the  whole  phi- 
losojihy  of  Hamilton,  Mansel  felt  it  needful  to 
appear  in  defence ;  but  this  he  did  in  a  frag- 
mentary form,  offering  only  a  defence  of  Hamil- 
ton's philosophic  position  as  to  the  unconditioned. 
This  appeared  first  as  a  review  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  was  afterwards  (1866) 
published,  under  the  title  of  7Vie  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,  in  a  somewhat  extended  form.  The 
book  is  only  a  restatement,  in  a  cursory  way,  of 
the  arguments  of  the  more  important  work. 

A  very  clear  and  concise  treatment  of  psycho- 
logical problems,  including  the  theory  of  causality 
and  ethical  problems,  is  given  in  his  Metaphysics ; 
or,  the  Phenomena  of  Consciousness,  Phenomenal  and 


Real  (1860),  —  a  reprint  of  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
patdia  Britannica.  IMansel's  review  articles  and 
separate  lectures  (including  lecture  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant)  are  republished  in  a  single  vol 
ume,  —  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews,  1873.  He 
wrote  also  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Centuries,  ed.  by  Lightfoot,  1875;  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished.  II.  CALDERWOOD. 

MANSI,  Giovanni  Dominico,  b.  at  Lucca,  Feb. 
16,  16t»L';  d.  there  Sept.  27,  1760.  He  entered 
early  the  Congregatio  Matris  Dei,  became  arch- 
bishop of  his  native  city,  and  developed  an  aston- 
ishing literary  activity.  He  published  new  and 
valuable  critical  editions  of  the  works  of  Baronius, 
Baluze,  Fabricius,  and  others.  He  continued  the 
collection  of  councils  by  Labbe-Cossart-C'oleti,  add- 
ing six  volumes  folio,  Lucca,  1748-52,  and  made 
his  own  celebrated  collection,  Sacrorum  Concilio- 
rum.  nova  et  amplissmia  collectio  (Florence  and 
Venice,  1759-98,  31  vols,  folio),  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  See  his  Life,  by 
Z.VTTA,  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  latter  work. 

MANT,  Richard,  D.D.,  Bi.shopof  Down,  Connor, 
and  Dromore ;  b.  at  Southampton,  Feb.  12,  1776  ; 
d.  at  Balleymoney,  Ireland,  Nov!  2,  1818.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxiord ;  entered  holy  orders ; 
served  first  as  curate  at  Southampton  1802;  was 
rector  in  London  1810  ;  was  created  bishop  of 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  Ireland,  1820 ;  translated 
to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor  1828,  to  which 
Dromore  was  added  1832.  He  is  best  known  by 
the  Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  he 
is.sued  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  George  D'Oyly 
(see  D'Oyly).  But  he  also  edited  the  DooL-  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  Notes  (1820,  6th  ed  ,  18.50), 
and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
(1839-41,  2  vols.).  Bishop  Mant  early  evinced 
poetical  gifts,  and  published  The  Book  of  Psalms 
in  an  English  Metrical  Version  (1842),  and  several 
volumes  of  poems.  See  Miller  :  Singers  and  Songs 
of  the  Church,  pp.  356-358. 

MANTON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  nonconformist ;  b. 
at  Lawrence  Lydiard,  Somersetshire,  1620 ;  d.  iu 
London,  Oct.  18,  1677.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  Bishop  Hall, 
and  never  took  priest's,  because  "  it  was  his  judg- 
ment that  he  was  properly  ordained  to  the  nunls- 
terial  office."  He  w'as  first  settled  at  Stoke 
Newington,  near  London ;  then  in  London,  at 
Covent  Garden.  During  the  Commonwealth  he 
was  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains ;  made  the  prayer 
at  Cromwell's  installation.  June  26,  1657 ;  was 
one  of  the  "tryers,"  i.e.,  examiners  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry ;  and  preached  frequently  before 
Parliament.  He  welcomed  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
was  chosen  a  royal  chaplain,  refused  the  deanery 
of  Rochester,  took  part  in  the  Savoy  Conference, 
but  in  1662  was  deprived  of  his  living  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  He  then  preached  in  his  own 
rooms,  and  suffered  arrest  in  consequence.  Dr. 
Manton  was  one  of  the  alilest  Puritan  preachers 
and  theologians,  and  is  still  read.  Archbishop 
Ussher  called  hinr  a  "voluminous  preacher,"  i.e., 
one  who  could  reduce  volumes  of  divinity  into 
small  compass.  But  he  was  voluminous  in  the 
modern  sense.  Among  his  admired  productions 
are  CXC.  Sermons  on  the  C'A'/A'.  Psalm.  London, 
1681,  3d  ed.,  with  Li/e  of  the  author,  1841,  3  vols: 
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Expositions  of  Jamea  (1651),  Jude  (1658),  Tlie 
Lord's  Prayer  (1684).  and  The  53d  Chapter  of 
Isaiah  (1703).  His  Works  were  first  printed  in 
a  collected  edition,  1681-1701,  5  vols,  folio, 
reprinted  edition  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Rvle,  1870-75, 
•2-1  vols. 

MANUEL,  Niklaus,  b.  at  Bern,  1484;  d.  there 
.\pril  o(i,  1.530 ;  played  in  the  Swiss  Reformation 
a  part  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  in  Germany.  Originally  he  devoted  him- 
.self  to  art,  —  painted,  carved,  and  constructed 
buildings.  But  he  was  also  a  politician,  held 
various  offices  in  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  Bern,  and  made  in  1.522  a  campaign  in 
Italy  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  under 
Francis  I.  Most  influence,  however,  he  exercised 
as  a  poet,  in  the  service  of  the  Reformation. 
His  two  moralities  {Vom  Papst  nnd  seiner  Priesl- 
erschaft  and  Von  Papsts  und  Christi  Gegcnsalz), 
performed  at  Bern  in  1522,  completely  destroyed 
there  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne. 
Xo  less  effect  had  his  satires,  —  Ablasskramer ; 
Ecks  und  Fobers  Badenfahrt ,  Testament  der  Messe, 
etc.  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Jakob 
Biichtold,  Frauenfeld,  1878.  See  Gruneisen  : 
Airlans!  Manuel.  Stuttgart,  1837.  DR.  LIST. 

MANUSCRIPTS.     See  Bible-Text. 

MAORI.     See  New  Ze-^l.^nd. 

MAPPA  denotes  the  linen  cloth  with  which  the 
communion-table,  and  afterwards  the  altar,  was 
covered.  That  tlie  cloth  should  be  of  linen  de- 
jiended  upon  a  reierence  to  the  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Christ  was  wrajiped,  though 
such  a  reference  would  apply  better  to  the  cor- 
pnrale.  Optatus  of  Milene,  in  his  De  schismate 
Donatislarum,  speaks  of  the  custom  as  generally 
prevailing 

MA'RAH  (bitterness),  a  place  in  the  wilderness, 
three  days  from  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  spring  whose  water 
was  so  bitter  that  none  could  drink  it,  Imt  wliicli 
was  sweetened  by  the  oasting-in  of  a  tree  which 
the  Lord  showed  to  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  23,  24: 
Num.  xxxiii.  8,  !)).  It  may  l)e  identical  with 
the  present  Ayun  llawarah,  forty-seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  A)/itn  Monsa,  and  al.so  noted  for  its 
springs  of  brtter  water. 

MARAN-ATH'A,  an  Aramaic  expression  mean- 
ing "  ()ur  Lord  coineth,"  used  by  i'aul  in  1  ('or. 
xvi.  22,  in  warning  that  the  aiiproaching  advent 
of  Chri'^t  would  .see  the  cursing  of  those  who 
did  Iliil  •■ici'cpt  .Jesus. 

MARANOS,  a  name  for  the  "  New  Christians  " 
of  Spain,  because  these  included  not  only  Jews, 
but  .Moors.     See  Si'.mn. 

MARANUS,  Prudentius,  b.  Oct.  14,  1683;  en- 
(cri'd  tli..  Cojigrcgation  of  St.  Maur  in  1703; 
resided  for  many  years  in  the  abbey  of  St.  (ier- 
main  des  I'rcs,  but  was  expelled' in  1734  on 
Jiccount  of  his  op()nsition  to  the  bull  Uni</e>iitus ; 
returned  afterwards  to  I'.aris,  and  died  there 
.April  2,  1762.  He  finished  Touttee's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Cyril  nf  .lerusalem  (1720),  Baluze's 
edition  of  the  works  of  Cyprian  (1726),  (iarnier's 
'•dition  of  the  works  of  liasil  (1730),  and  edited 
kimsell  the  works  of  Justin  ( I'aris,  ]"42).  accom- 
panying the  edition  with  some  very  elaborate 
/iriilei/omina  on  Justin,  Tatian.  Athen.agoras,  etc. 
I  le  al.sf)  wrot<i  Diisertation  sur  t<  s  Sciiiiarietis,  I'aris, 
1  ( a2  i  JJiviniltu  Jetu  Christi,  Palis,  1740 ;  La  doc- 


trine de  Vccrilure  sur  les  guerisons  miraculeuses, 
Paris,  1754,  etc.  See  T.\ssin  :  Hist.  lit.  de  la  Con- 
gre'f/.  de  Saint-Maur,  741-749.      G.  LAUBMann- 

MARBACH,  Johann,  b.  at  Lindau,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  .\ug.  24,  1521;  d.  in  Strassburg, 
March  17,  1581.  He  studied  theology  at  Witten- 
berg, and  was  in  1546  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Strassburg,  afterwards, 
also  professor  of  theology,  and  director  of  the- 
churcli  convention.  In  Strassburg  the  Swiss  Ref- 
ormation prevailed,  and  Butzer  had  worked  there 
through  many  years  for  a  reconciliation  between 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranisni.  Marbach  was  an 
ardent  adherent  of  the  German  Reformation,  and 
labored  unintermittingly  for  the  introduction  of 
Lutheranism  in  Strassburg.  He  partly  succeeded. 
The  Reformed  hymns  disappeared  from  the  hymn- 
book.  Butzer's  catechism  was  supplanted  by 
Luther's.  Some  of  the  Reformed  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors left  the  city,  and  others  wei'e  compelled 
to  subscribe  to  the  Confessio  Augustana,  etc. 
But  his  exclusiveness  produced  much  haggling 
and  disturbance.  See  Trenss  :  Situation  interi- 
eure  de  Veglise  Lutherienne  de  i>t7-asshoiirg  sons  la 
direction  de  Marhack,  Strassburg,  1857.  He  wrote 
a  couple  of  pamphlets  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
etc.  c.  8CHMIDT. 

MARBURG  BIBLE,  The,  appeared  in  1712  at 
Slarburg,  in  quarto,  under  the  title  Ulystische  und 
prophetisrhe  Bibel,  etc.  The  text  is  that  of  Lu- 
ther's translation,  hut  revised  and  improved  by 
Professor  Ilorche,  Inspector  Schefferof  Berleburg, 
and  others  ;  and  to  this  text  are  added  introduc- 
tions and  explanations,  generally  after  Coccejus, 
but,  in  some  cases  (the  Song  of  Songs  and  the 
Revelation  according  to  St.  John),  after  JIadaine 
Guyon.  The  work  was  highly  ju-aised  by  the 
theologians  of  that  time,  and  much  used,  espe- 
cially by  the  mystics.  It  is.  indeed,  a  ]irecursor 
of  the  so-called" Berleburg  Bible.      M.  (JOEBEL. 

MARBURG,  Conference  of.  Luther  and  Zwin- 
gli  opened  the  battle  witli  tlie  Pope  .almost  at  the 
same  moment,  but  independently  of  each  other. 
From  the  very  beginning,  \\u:  Gernuin  and  the 
Swiss  Reformation  followed  diflerent  tracks:  and 
from  1524  a  clash  between  the  two  movements 
became  unavoidable.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Loi'iTs  Supper.  A  series  of  cwi- 
troversional  pauijililets  were  exclianged  between 
the  Reformers.  Others  also  participated  in  the 
contest,  and  the  breach  in  the  Protestant  camp 
became  a  glaring  fact.  In  the  evangelical  world 
this  st.ate  of  affairs  caused  much  anxiety;  and 
landgrave  I'hilipp  of  Hesse  was  especially  active 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  In  the 
spring  of  152!)  he  first  broached  the  idea  of  a 
conference  between  the  leaders  of  tiie  two  ]iarties, 
to  Melanchthon  on  the  one  side,  ami  (I'.inlampa- 
dius  on  the  other;  and  both  received  it  favorably. 
Zwingli  also  declared  him.self  willing  to  accept 
the  ]iro]>osition.  But  Luther  was  from  the  very 
first  disinclined.  Nevertheless,  when  in  Septem- 
ber the  landgrave  sent  out  his  invitations  to  \\"\%- 
tenberg,  Basel,  Ziirich,  ami  Strassburg,  Luther 
accepte<l  it  ;  and  Sept.  30  he  arrived  at  Marburg, 
together  with  .Melanchthon,  .lonas.  Cruciger,  My- 
conius  from  (iolli.i,  Mmius  from  Eisi'n;icli,  and 
otliers.  The  ilny  before,  the  Swi.ss  had  arrived, 
• — Zwingli  and  t'lrich  Funk  from  Ziirich,  (Kco- 
lampadius  and  Rudolf  Frey  from  Basel,  Butzer, 
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Hedio,  and  Jacob  Sturm  from  Strassburg.  On 
Saturday,  Oct.  2,  arrived  the  South-Germans,  — 
Osiander  from  Nuremberg,  Brenz  from  S\val)ian 
Hall,  Agricola  from  Augsburg,  and  others,  —  and 
the  conference  began.  It  lasted  for  three  days. 
Luther  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Germans ; 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  Swiss.  But  no  agi'eement  was  arrived  at ; 
though  Zwingli  declared,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  there  were  none  with  whom  he  should  like 
better  to  make  connnon  cause  than  the  inen  of 
Wittenberg.  I^uther  was  hai'd  and  unyielding. 
"  You  are  of  another  spirit  than  we,"  he  said. 
Fifteen  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up, 
however,  and  subscribed  to  by  all  present.  But 
they  refer  only  to  the  general  principles  of  Prot- 
estantism in  their  opposition  to  Romanism,  not 
to  the  special  point  in  question.  Afterwards, 
these  Marburg  Articles  were  made  the  basis  of 
the  Confessio  Augustana. 

Lit.  —  Rich  sources  of  information  concerning 
this  notable  event  are  found  in  the  works  of 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Ossiander, 
etc.  See  L.  J.  K.  Schmitt  :  Dns  Religionsgraprach 
zu  Marbu7-g,  Marhmg,  1840;  H.  Hetpe  :  Die  15 
Marhurger  Artikel  nach  liem  wieder  aiifgefuntlencti 
Aulographen,  Kassel,  1854;  and  J.  Kkadolfkr  : 
Dan  ^farhirger  Religioinigeiiprach,  Berlin,  1871. 
[A.  p>RiciisoN :  Das  Marhurr/er  Religimisgeaprcich 
in  J.  1529  nach  urtriedrnrkien  Slraifshiirger  Urkim- 
ilen,  Stras.sburg,  1880,  only  -57  pp.,  but' important 
for  its  new  matter.]  OSWALD  sniMinT. 

MARBURY,  Edward,  a  ininister  of  the  CluHTh 
of  England,  and  rector  in  London  ;  seque.strated 
during  the  Rebellion;  d.  about  1655.  He  wrote 
two  admirable  commentaries,  —  one  on  Oliailiah 
(London,  1649),  and  the  other  on  Habakknk  (1650); 
the  two  reprinted  in  the  Nichol's  series,  1865. 

NIARCA,  Petrus  de,  b.  at  Gant,  Be.arn,  Jan.  24, 
1594;  d.  in  Paris,  June  29,  1662.  He  studied 
law  at  Toulouse,  and  was  in  1621  appointed 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Pau.  In  1639  he 
was  called  to  Paris  as  councillor  of  state.  On 
the  instance  of  Richelieu  he  wrote  De  concnrrlia 
facerdolii  el  imperii  seu  i/e  liherlatibiis  ecclefi(t  galli- 
caricE,  an  exposition  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galliean 
Church  (1641).  But  the  hook  was  put  on  the 
Index ;  and  when,  in  1643,  the  king  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Conserans,  the  Pope  withheld  the 
confirmation  until  he  recanted  (1651)  In  16.52 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  in  1661 
archbishop  of  Paris.  Among  his  other  works 
are,  De  Eucharistia  (1624),  De  Cnnftantinopolitana 
Patriarchata  (1630),  Histoire  de  Beam  (1640),  Diit- 
sertationes  posthmnce  (edited  by  De  Paget,  Paris, 
1669),  and  Opuscula  (edited  by  Baluze,  Paris, 
1688).  Both  De  Paget  and  Baluze  have  written 
biographies  of  him  in  their  editions  ^fE.TER. 

MARCELLIANS  and  MARCELLINISTS,  two 
heretical  sects  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  of  which  the  first  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Marcelluf  of  Ancijra  (which  article  see); 
and  the  second,  of  the  adherents  of  Marcellina,  a 
]>upil  of  Carpocrates,  whose  system  of  Gnosticism 
she  taught  with  nuich  success  in  Rome  while 
Anicetus  was  bishop.  See  Origen  .  Contra  Cel- 
fnm,  v. 

MARCELLINUS,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  June 
30,  296,  to  Oct.  25,  304.  The  latter  date,  how- 
ever, is  uncertaiu.     See  Lipsius  ;  Chronologie  der 


Romischen  Bischofe,  Kiel,  1869.  The  Liber  Pan- 
lificalis  states,  that,  during  the  persecution,  Mav- 
cellinus  became  a  Ihiiri/icaliis  ;  i.e.,  a  Christiiiii 
who  offered  incense  on  an  i<lors  altar  in  order  to 
escape  persecution ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  fact.  Even  Roinan-Calholic  writers 
accept  it,  though  probably  on  account  of  the 
moral  of  the  story,  —  that  the  Po]ie  can  be  judged 
by  no  man  (prima  sedes  non  judicalur  a  ipioipiavi). 
liis  martyrium,  however,  seems  to  be  a  fiction, 
and  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Sinnessa  (Mansi: 
Collection  of  Councils,  i.  1250)  are  a  later  fabri- 
cation. See  Papebroch  :  Ada  Sanctorum,  in 
Propyl.  Maji,  viii.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MARCELLUS  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  —  Mar- 
cellus  I.  is  left  entirely  out  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, but  succeeded  Marcellinus  (according  to  the 
Cnial.  Liherianus)  after  a  vacancy  of  seven  years. 
Lipsius,  however,  in  his  Chronologie  der  romischen 
Bischofe  (Kiel,  1869),  fixes  his  reign  with  great 
probability  from  May  24,  307,  to  Jan.  15,  309. 
His  martyrium  (Acta  Sanct.,  Jan.,  ii.)  .seems  to^ 
be  a  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fact  (De  Rossi :  Roma 
Solteran.,  \i.  20^;  Kraus:  Roma  Salter.,  p.  171), 
that  Maxentius  banished  him  from  the  city,  not 
because  he  was  a  Christian,  but  on  account  of  the 
furious  riots,  which,  between  306  and  309.  took 
place  within  the  Christian  congi-egation.  —  Mar- 
ceMus  II.  was  elected  Pope,  April  10,  1555,  and 
ascended  the  throne  under  great  expectations,  V)ut 
died  May  1,  same  year.    See  Polidorus:  Devita, 

el  vwrilms  l\f..  ii.  1744.  ADOLF  HARNADK. 

MARCELLUS  is  the  name  of  five  martyrs  re- 
corded bytlie  martyrologies,  besides  Marccllus  1., 
T?ishop  of  Home.  —  I.  One  Marcellus  was  <luring 
the  persecution  of  Antoninus  Pliilosoi)hus,  about 
140,  sunk  into  the  ground  to  the  waist,  and  left 
to  die  in  that  position  at  Chalons-sur-Saoue,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  participate  in  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  prefect  Priseus.  He  expired 
after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Sept.  4.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  histori- 
cal fact  at  the  bottom  of  this  legend  cannot  be 
made  out.  See  Gregory  of  Tours  :  Liber  de 
gloria  martgrum,  c.  53;  and  Ri'inart:  Acta  primo- 
rum  martyrum,  p.  73.  —  II.  Marcellus,  captain  of 
the  Trojan  legion,  was  beheaded  at  Tingis  in  270, 
on  the  order  of  Aurelianus  Agi'icola,  prefect  of 
Mauritania,  because  he  refused  to  p;<rticipate  in 
the  heathen  festivals  and  sacrifices.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  Oct.  30.  See  Ruinart  :  I.e.,  ]>. 
302.  —  III.  Marcellus  who  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Argenton  in  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
(270-275),  was  born  in  Rome,  and  educated  a 
Christian.  When  the  persecution  broke  out  in 
the  metropolis,  he  fled  to  Argenton  :  but  there  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  prefect  Heraclius, 
by  nuraculously  curing  a  cripple,  a  deaf  man. 
and  a  mute  ;  and,  as  he  openly  confessed  himself 
a  Christian,  he  was  ordered  by  the  prefect  to  be 
whipped,  roasted,  burnt  alive,  etc.  The  tortures, 
however,  took  no  effect  upon  him ;  and  he  was 
finally  beheaded.  He  is  commemorated  on  June 
29.  See  Gregory  op  Tours  :  I.e.,  chap.  .52.  The 
legend  seems,  however,  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  See 
Gorres,  m  Jahrbiicher  fiir  protest.  Theologie,  1880, 
iv  449-494.  —  IV.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Apomea 
in  Syi'ia,  fell,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  (379-395),  a  victim  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Pagans,  which,  however,  he  himself  had  roused  by 
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destroying  Pagan  temples,  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  gladiators  and  soldiers.  He  was  burnt.  See 
J?ozo.men:  Hisl.  EccL,  vii.  15.  —  V.  Marcellus, 
Bishop  of  Die  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Ari- 
ans,  and  died  there.  He  is  commemorated  on 
April  9.  See  Gregory  of  Tours  :  Lib.  de  gloria 
cm/ess.,  c.  70.  G.  UHLHORX. 

MARCELLUS,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia, 
appeared  a.<  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  homoousian 
doctrine  at  the  synods  of  Nicaea  (32.j),  where 
he  met  Athanasius.  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  (33.^), 
but  fell,  by  hi.s  work  De  subjectinne  Domini  C/iristi, 
written  against  the  Ariaus,  under  the  suspicion 
of  Sabellianisn,  and  was  deposed,  liy  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  336.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
•wrote  against  him,  Contra  Marcellum  and  De  eccle- 
.siaslica  theologia;  and  the  copious  quotations  in 
tlie  books  of  Eusebius  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  his  jieculiar  theology.  After  the  death  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  he  was  able  to  resmne  his 
.see.  Nevertheless,  he  was  again  deposed,  proba- 
bly at  tlie  .same  time  as  Bishop  Paulus  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  sought  refuge  in  the  West. 
Bishop  Julius  of  Rome  recognized  him  as  ortho- 
dox ;  and  so  did  the  synod  of  Sardica,  343.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  ever  returned  to 
AncjTa  ;  and  when,  under  Con.stantius,  the  Ariaus 
came  into  ascendency,  he  was  condennied,  together 
witli  Atlianasins,  by  the  synods  of  Aries  (353)  and 
Milan  (3.55).  Even  his  relation  with  Athanasius 
was  disturbed  by  his  Sabellianism,  though  the 
confession  wliich  the  !Marcellians  of  Ancyra  sent 
to  Atlianasius  was  by  liim  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
See  Enyenii  legalio  ad  Athanasiian,  in  Mont- 
FAl'coN:  Nova  Coll.  Veterum  Palrum,  ii.;  Mansi: 
Coll.  Cone,  iii.  ;  and  RETTnEHG :  Marcelliana. 
After  the  rupture  with  Athanasius,  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  retirement;  and,  according  to  Epi- 
jihauins,  he  died  two  years  before  the  publication 
of  Ad.  Hier.,  that  is,  in  373  or  374.  See  Zahn  : 
Marrellu.1  von  A  ncijra,  Gotlia,  1807.    W.  MOLLER. 

MARCHETTI,  Giovanni,  b.  at  Empoli,  near 
Eluii  nee,  ill  1753;  d.  in  Home,  Nov.  1.5,  1829. 
He  stuihed  law  in  his  native  city,  and  theology  in 
Rome ;  and  was  ordained  a  ])riest  in  1777.  His 
Saggio,  etc.  (1780),  and  Critica,  etc.  (1782),  a 
sharp  criticism,  in  I'ltramontanist  sjiirit,  of  tlio 
llisloirf  cccl.  of  Kleury,  attracted  the  attention  of 
I'ius  VI.,  who  gave  him  a  pension.  Susjiccted  of 
having  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  I'ius  VII. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  excoiumunication  of  Napo- 
leon, he  wa.s  impri.soned,  and  banished  to  Elba, 
but  afterwards  allowed  to  live  in  liis  native  city. 
After  1815  lie  returned  to  Rome,  was  made  arcli- 
bisho|i  <jf  Ancyra,  in  partibus,  etc.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer,  and  for  some  time  a  .steady  con- 
Iribiitor  to  the  (Imnialp  ]Ccrtefiaxlico  di  Itoma. 

MARCION  and  his  School  played,  in  the  second 
century,  tlie  same  p;irl  in  the  liistoiy  of  the  Cliurcli 
!is  the  jManichtCaiis  in  the  period  from  tlie  tliird 
to  the  sixth  ceiilury.  The  two  sects  are,  indeed, 
agrei'd  in  many  points.  Both  of  them  are  dualistic, 
docftic,  ascetic,  and  critically  reserved  with  respect 
to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  And  the 
difference  between  them  is  one  of  form  and  con- 
Ktruction,  rather  than  one  of  cont<'nt.s  and  charac- 
ter. While  iManich.Tisin  at  every  )ioint  dissolves 
the  ethical  ]irocesses  of  history  and  life  into  meta- 
physical »iH'culations,  the  metaphysical  principles 


on  which  Marcionisni  rests  are  twisted  aiound  so 
as  to  obtain  a  moral  bearing  on  practical  life;  but 
in  both  cases  the  speculative  foundation  is  nearly 
the  same. 

IMarcion  was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus,  in  thu 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  came  to  Rome 
between  140  and  150.  His  severe  asceticism  made 
a  deep  impression  there,  and  at  first  his  relation 
to  the  congregation  was  very  fi'iendly.  But  it 
changed  after  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cerdo, 
a  Syrian  Gnostic,  whose  doctrines  he  adopted  and 
further  developed.  In  Cerdo's  system  he  found 
the  speculative  foundation  for  his  own  dualistic 
conceptions,  and  the  .speculative  arguments  for 
his  personal  hatred  of  Judaism.  About  ten  years 
after  the  time  of  Valentine,  he  began  to  expound 
his  .system  in  Rome.  His  idea  was  not  simply  to 
gather  around  himself,  as  other  Gnostic  teachers 
had  done,  a  circle  of  such  as  were  perfect,  —  per- 
fect in  knowledge,  and  perfect  in  asceticism.  On 
the  contrary,  he  proposed  to  reform  the  whole 
Church  by  eliminating  from  her  doctrines  all  those 
elements  which  were  due  to  Judaism,  and  had  crept 
stealthily  into  Christianity  by  way  of  tradition. 
His  success  may  be  estimated  from  the  number 
and  violence  of  his  adversaries.  Justin  wrote 
against  him,  also  Rhodon,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Philippus,  and  others;  and  Irenaaus  intended  to 
devote  a  separate  work  to  the  refutation  of  his 
doctrines.  JIarcionite  bishops  and  presbytei-s  are 
often  mentioned.  Epiplianius  says  that  Marcion 
had  adherents  in  Rome  and  Italj-,  in  Egypt  and 
Pontus,  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  in  C^-prus  and  in 
the  Thebaid;  and  Theodoret  tells  us,  that,  in  Syria 
alone,  he  had  converted  more  than  one  thousand 
Marcionists  {Ep.  113).  [Waddiugton  found  in 
Syria  the  ruins  of  a  ]\Iarcionite  temple.  See  No. 
2518  in  his  Inscriplionn  grecqnes  et  lulines,  Paris, 
1871.]  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  the  specu- 
lative jiart  of  the  system  which  fascinated  people  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  histoiy  of  tlie  sect  shows 
that  to  have  become  its  ruin.  But  tlie  practical 
part  of  the  system,  its  ethics,  impressed  even  mem 
like  Tertullian.  The  complete  .separation  from 
the  i'^v  (see  Gno.'^licifm,  p.  879),  and  the  complet* 
absorption  in  the  love  of  (iml,  was  the  priucipl* 
of  that  ethics.  Not  only  the  theatre  and  tlie  circus 
were  abhorred  ;  but  every  thing  ornamental,  even 
the  elegance  of  refined  social  forms,  was  despised. 
Flesh  and  wine  were  forbidden.  Marriage  was 
rejected,  and  martyrdom  was  looked  upon  as  th« 
crown  of  human  life.  Under  Constantine  th» 
(ireat  the  per.secutions  against  the  sect  began,  and 
they  were  continued  under  his  successors.  But 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  sect  was  not  due 
to  those  persecutions,  but  to  internal  dissensions 
on  speculative  reasons. 

As  the  common  gno.stical,  allegorical  inter- 
pretation did  not  sullice  to  bring  the  Marcionile 
system  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament, 
Marcion  formed  a  canon  of  liis  own,  consisting  of 
the  Pauline  Letters  (though  in  an  altered  form), 
and  of  one  Go.spel,  most  closely  resembling  that 
of  Luke.  The  relation  between  this  (iospcl  of 
Marcion  and  the  four  cauoui<'al  (iospels  has  iu  tlie 
liresent  century  been  the  subject  of  very  minute 
investigations.  Down  to  the  time  of  Semler, 
biblical  critics  generally  contented  themselves 
with  the  statements  of  the  Fathers;  but  he,  the 
true   precursor  of   the   Tubingen   school,  always 
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anxious  to  find  the  traces  of  Judaism  in  the 
ancient  church,  tliouRht,  tliat,  in  tlie  (iospel  of 
Marcion,  he  liad  found  a  remnant  of  that  original 
Christianity  wliich  Judaism  liad  tried  to  destroy. 
Eichhorn  and  others  further  develoiied  the  liy- 
pothesis;  but  its  true  scientific  basis  it  did  not 
obtain  until  Hahu  undertook  to  restore  the  text 
of  Marcion's  (iospel  from  the  notices  of  Tertullian 
and  Epi)ihanius,  Das  Koanyelium  Ufarcions,  Kd- 
nigsberg,  18'j:!.  Hahn,  however,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  in  their  relation  to  the  primitive 
(iospel  from  which  both  the  (iospel  of  Luke  and 
that  of  jNlarcion  must  be  considered  as  derivations, 
it  is  Marcion,  and  not  Luke,  who  has  made  arbi- 
trary changes  from  dogmatical  reasons.  Other- 
wise, F.  C.  Bauk:  Krilische  Unlprxui-huiKjen  iiher 
ilie  kanon.  Evang.,  Tiibingen,  1847.  He  returned 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Sender,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  try  to  separate  the  orginal  Pauline  elements 
in  the  (iospel  of  Luke  from  the  later  Judaizing 
additions.  This  gave  rise  to  further  hypotheses. 
See  Hilgexfeld:  Krilische  Unterstichunyeti  iiber 
tlie  Evang.  Jnxlins,  der  element.  Homilien,  iinil  Mai- 
lion.t,  Halle,  1850 ;  and  Volkmar  :  Das  Evang. 
M.,  Text,  und  Kritik,  Leipzig,  1852.  The  princi- 
pal materials  employed  in  those  investigations  are 
found  in  Eusebius  :  Hint.  Ecrl.  IV.  11  (Irenseus), 
and  V.  13  (Khodon);  Justin:  Apol.  I.  62;  Hippo- 
LYTUS  :  Pliihsnphoumena,  \\l.  29;  Tei!TI'I.li.\n  . 
Adversus  Marcionem  Lihri,Y.  ;  Adamantii  dialogiix 
de  recta  in  deumjide  (formerly  ascribed  to  Origen, 
and  generally  found  in  the  editions  of  his  works); 
Cykii.  :  Catech,  6,  16;  Epiphanius:  //co-ra. ,  42 ; 
TilEonouET :  Hceres.,  L  24;  Ksnik  :  Refutation 
des  d ijf'e'rente.t  .SVcto,  Paris,  1853,  translated  fi'om 
the  Armenian  by  Le  Valliant  de  Florival ;  and 
the  Hynms  of  P>Hr!AEM  Svrus.  DILTHEY. 

MARCUS,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  Jan.  18  to 
Oct.  7,  336 ;  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Cce7n.  Balbinw.  Nothing  is  known 
about  him.  See  Lipsius  :  Chronolngie  der  rii- 
vii.ichen  Bi.^chdfe,  Kiel,  1869 ;  Calal.  Liherian.  ,  and 
the  Lilier  T'nnlificalis.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS,  Roman  emperor  from 
IMarch  7,  161,  to  March  17,  180;  was  b.  in  Rome, 
April  26,  121 ;  a  son  of  Annius  Verus ;  and  was 
in  138  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  daughter 
Faustina  he  married  in  146.  His  reign  was  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  campaigns  in  the 
East  and  in  the  North ;  and  he  died,  from  the 
plague,  in  his  camp  in  Pannonia.  Nevertheless, 
he  found  time,  not  only  to  reform  the  legislation, 
and  watch  the  administration,  of  the  empire,  but 
also  to  cultivate  philosophy,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  devoted  student  from  early  youth :  indeed,  he 
was  the  philosopher  on  the  throne.  His  stand- 
point was  that  of  eclectic  stoicism,  —  a  kind  of 
moral  rationalism  enlivened  by  a  deep  faith  in 
an  all-pervading  and  all-governing  reason.  His 
works — a  Dialogue,  twelve  books  of  Meditations, 
Letters,  etc.,  written  in  Greek  —  represent  him  as 
a  pious  and  substantial  character,  equally  averse 
to  the  vulgar  and  to  the  hollow,  and  intent  upon 
avoiding  silliness  in  religion,  and  sophistry  in  phi- 
losophy. How  far  he  knew  Christianity  cannot 
be  decided.  The  view  he  took  of  the  contempt 
of  death,  so  common  among  the  Christians  (Med., 
xi.  3),  is  that  generally  prevailing  among  the 
philosophers  of  that  period.  The  conditions  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  the  same  under  him  as 


under  his  predecessors,  Antoninus  Pius,  Hadrian, 
and  Trajan ;  but  local  persecutions,  caused  bv 
popular  fanaticism,  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. There  exists  on  this  point  a  double  tra- 
dition. The  older,  which  originated  froiri  the 
apo!o.gists,  was  inclined  to  shut  the  eyes  to  v\hat 
the  (_'hristians  actually  suffered  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  produced  such  fabrications  as  the 
Decrftum  ad  cmnmutie  A.tire,  and  the  Letter  of  171 
from  the  emperor  to  the  Senate,  referring  to  the 
legend  of  the  Legio  J\dniinatri.r,  and  ascribing 
the  victory  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians.  I'he 
later  tradition,  which  was  not  restrained  by  any 
regard  to  the  powers  that  be,  repi-esented  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  the  fifth  period  of 
persecution.  The  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  true  state  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  that  period  are.  the  acts  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Justin,  in  his  O/i'-ra,  iii.  (ed.  (jtto), 
dating  between  163  and  167;  the  Peregrinus  Pro- 
teus of  Lucian,  written  a  few  years  after  105;  the 
works  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (Eusebius :  Hist,  eccl., 
IV.  23)  ;  the  works  of  the  apologists ;  and  the 
authentic  report  of  the  persecution  in  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (Eusebius,  /.  c.,  V.  1),  which  show  that 
persecutions  took  place,  though  not  instigated  by 
the  government,  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  taken  pains  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Hadrian 
and  Trajan. 

Lit.  —  SucKAii :  Etude  sur  M.  A.,  18.')7  ;  Nop^l 
DF.s  Vehgeks  :  Es.ini  sur  M.  A .,  1 860  ;  De  Cham- 
PAGNY :  Lex  .4rt/o»/»--,  1870.  3  vols.;  E.  Renan: 
.Mtirc-Atirele.l>^Sl;  P.  B.  Watson:  .1/.  Aurelius, 
N.Y.,  1884.  [Best  translation  of  his  Medilatinns, 
by  George  Long,  London,  1803  The  Greek 
text  of  the  fourth  book,  edited,  with  a  com- 
mentary, translation,  and  appendix  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  emperor  with  Cornelius  Fronto,  by 
Hastings  Crossley,  appeared  in  London,  1882, 
pp.  84.  The  text  most  commonly  used  is  that 
edited  by  J.  M.  Schultz,  Leipzig,  1802,  reprinted 
in  the  Tauchnitz  series,  1821.  See  also  F.  W. 
Farrau:  Seekers  after  God,  London  and  New 
York,  1869,  new  ed.,  1877.]     ADOLF  HARNACK. 

MARCUS  EREMITA,  an  Egyiitian  hermit,  who, 
according  to  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  29)  and 
Palladius  (Hist.  Laus.,  20),  lived  in  the  desert  of 
Scetis,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century;  a  contemporary 
of  Chrysostom  and  the  younger  Macarius.  Many 
wonderful  stories  are  told  about  him :  tint  in 
some  cases  the  same  stories  are  told  also  about 
Macarius ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  two  names 
seems  to  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 
(See  TiLLEMONT  :  Mem.,  viii.  226,  811;  Floss: 
Macarii  Aig.  Epislolce,  Cologne,  1850,  p.  73 ; 
Oudin:  De  Script.  Eccles.,  i.  902.)  Marcus  is 
said  to  have  died  410,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  lie  is  commemorated  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  March  25.  (See  Act.  Saucl.,  M.  5,  p.  367.) 
A  Vita  Marci,  in  manuscript,  is  mentioned  by 
Montfau(;on,  in  his  Palceogr.  Gr..  p.  323;  and  a 
short  Hist,  de  S.  M.  Ahhate  lias  been  pul)lished 
by  Floss,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  JIacarius. 

As  Jlarcus  is  a  frequently  occurring  name 
among  the  monks,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  notices  extant  refer  to  one  person  or  to  sev- 
eral. Nicephorus  (xi.  35,  xiv.  30,  54)  seems  to 
make  a  distinction  between  an  older  and  a  younger 
Marcus,  of  whom  the  latter  lived  diuing  the  reign 
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of  Theodosius  (408-450).  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  a  contemporary  of  Isidore  of  Pelusiura, 
Xilus,  and  Theodoret,  and  wrote  forty  treatises 
on  asceticism.  There  are  also  mentioned  a  monk 
of  tlie  name  Marcus,  from  tlie  ninth  centuiT  (the 
reign  of  Leo  VI.),  and  a  Briton,  Marcus  Eremita, 
or  Anachoreta,  from  tlie  tenth  century.  Xever- 
tlieless.  the  supposition  of  Bellarmin,  that  the  nine 
treatises  whiclx  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Marcus  Eremita  do  not  belong  to  the 
celebrated  saint  from  the  fourth  century,  but  to 
some  obscure  monk  from  the  ninth  century,  is 
entirely  unwarranted  :  both  internal  and  external 
evidences  speak  against  it.  Photius  {Bihl.  Cud.. 
200,  p.  162  ed.  Bekker,  p.  667  ed.  aiigne)  mentions 
nine  treatises  identical  with  those  we  possess.  In 
the  seventh  cent\u-y,  Maximus  Confessor  gives 
extracts  fiom  a  work  of  ^Marcus  {Op.,  i.  702,  ed. 
Combefis).  In  the  sixth  century,  Dorotheus  quotes 
six  passages  from  him.  (Comp.  Tilleniont,  /.  c, 
X.  801.)  Finally,  the  general  resemblance  between 
the  ideas  and  views  of  the  nine  treatises,  and 
those  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Macarius, 
Nilus.  and  Isidore  of  Pelusiuni,  is  so  striking,  that 
the  authors  must  be  considered  as  contemporaries. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author  of 
the  treatises  is  identical  with  the  ^larcus  Eremita 
of  Sozomen  and  Palladius,  or  whethei-,  with  Ni- 
cepliorus,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
an  elder  and  a  younger  Marcus.  See  Gallandi  : 
Prolenom. ;  Du  Pin  :  Xoiw.  Bibl.,  iii.  8 ;  OuDiN, 
l.  c,  1.  902;  Ceillier:  Anieurs  ecclcs.,  xvii.  300; 
Cave  :  Script.  eccL,  i.  372;  Tillemont,  /.  c,  viii. 
and  x.;  Fickeu,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  hist.  Thcoloyie, 
186S,  i.  402. 

The  nine  treati.ses  are,  On  the  Spiritual  Law, 
Useful  to  such  as  embrace  an  Ascetic  Life;  On  Jus- 
tijicalion  hy  Fnilh,  and  not  by  Good  Works ;  On  the 
Penitence  necessary  to  All;  On  Baptism;  On  the 
Suhjuyation  of  Anger  and  J.nst ;  On  Enthusiasm 
and  Ecstasy:  On  General  Moral  Questions;  A 
Dialoyue  between  the  Soul  and  the  Spirit;  and.  On 
the  Relation  betiveen  Christ  and  Melchise.dec  with 
Reference  to  Ileb.  vii.  S.  They  were  published 
in  Latin  and  Greek  by  Pronto  Ducteus,  in  Aucl. 
Pair.  (Paris,  1624,  i.  871),  but  more  complete  by 
Gallandi  (tom.  viii.)  and  Migne  (toni.  6.5).  By 
the  Roman-Catholic  Chvuch  they  were  put  on  tlie 
Index  as  caulc  legenda  ("  to  be  read  with  cau- 
tion"). Bellarnnn  and  other  Roman-Catholic 
■writers  liave  tried  to  represent  them  as  fabrica- 
tions of  some  modern  heretic  ;  but  by  most 
Roman-Catholic  historians  they  have  been  per- 
sistcntlv  ignored.  '  WAQENJfAXN. 

MARCUS  EUGENICUS,  Archbishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  acti'd  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Greek  Church  at  the  Council  of  Ferr.ara-Elorence, 
1438,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  unyieUl- 
ing  resistance  to  the  jiapal  pretensions.  The  doc- 
trines of  purgatory,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  use  of  imleavcned  bread  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  .Supper,  and  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope,  were  the  principal  points  of  difference; 
and  the  debate  was  long  and  bitter.  A  formula 
of  concord  was  finally  found,  however;  and  both 
the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  subscribed  to  it,  July  6, 
14.30.  Only  Marcus  refused  to  sign  ;  and  wlien 
summoned  bcfori'  a  papal  court,  conipos('<l  of  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  ancl  presided  over  by  the  Pope 
himself,  he  came,  took  his  seat  among  the  bishops, 


and  began  discus.sing  the  matter  without  couje- 
scending  to  defend  himself.  After  his  return  to 
his  diocese,  he  continued  to  work  against  the 
union;  and  on  his  death-bed  (1447)  he  took  an 
oath  of  Gennadius,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  would  oppose  any  such 
scheme  to  the  last.  A  list  of  his  works  is  found  in 
Labbe  :  Con.  Coll.,  xiii.  677  ;  and  in  Fabricius  : 
Bib.  Gra;c..  x.  530.  See  literature  under  art. 
Feruar.v-Florence,  Councii.  of.  gass. 

MARESIUS,  Jean  de.     See  Desmarets. 

MARESIUS,  Samuel.     See  Desmarets. 

MARGARET'S  DAY,  St.,  Feb.  21,  and  July  20. 

MARGARITA  (/iapyapln^,  maryarilum,  "a  pearl") 
denotes,  in  the  Greek  Church,  that  vessel  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  is  preserved :  and  maryaritm, 
those  pieces  of  the  host  which  the  priest  carried 
to  the  sick. 

MARGOLIOUTH,  Moses,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Hebra- 
ist ;  b.  in  London,  Dec.  3,  1820  :  d.  at  Little  Lin- 
ford,  Feb.  25, 1881.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage, 
but  was  early  converted  to  Christianity  :  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  took  orders  in  1844, 
and  held  various  positions  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, being  at  his  death  vicar  of  Little  Linford, 
near  Kewport  Pagnell,  Bucks.  He  was  the  author 
of  very  many  works  upon  Hebrew  and  Jewish  top- 
ics, among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Poetry  of 
the  Pentateuch  (1871),  The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adap- 
tation of  existing  Jewish  Petitions  (1876).  For  list, 
see  Men  of  the  Tinu.  lOtli  ed.,  London.  1879,  s.  v. 

MARHEINEKE,  Philipp  Konrad,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  positive  theologians  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  b.  at  Hildes- 
heini.  May  1,  1780;  d.  at  Berlin,  May  31,  1846. 
In  1798  he  entered  the  university  of  (iiittingeii, 
where  he  came  more  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ammon,  Planck,  and  Stiiudlin ;  became 
repelenl  there  in  1804,  and  in  1805  professor  of 
theology,  and  second  university  preacher,  at  Erlaii- 
gen.  His  more  important  literary  publications 
were  inaugurated  in  1806  by  the  issue  of  the  first 
part  of  a  universal  church  history,  the  prosecution 
of  which,  however,  was  subsequently  abandoned. 
His  next  work  was  an  Allyemeine  Darstellung  d. 
theol.  Geistes  d.  kircld.  Verfassuny  u.  kanonischen 
Rechtswissenschaft  in  Bezug  uuf  il.  Aloral  d.  Chris- 
tenlhmns  u.  d.  elhisrhe  Denkart  d.  Millelaller.^  (Xiirn- 
berg,  1800),  which  was  designed  to  be  the  first 
part  of  a  history  of  ethics  in  the  centuries  just 
before  the  Reformation.  The  work  was  never 
completed.  These  writings,  however,  betrayed  a 
vigorous  mind  ;  and  in  1807  their  author  was  called 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  came  into  iiitimati^  con- 
tact with  Daub,  to  whose  Sliulieti  he  contributed 
valuable  articles.  At  this  period  he  published 
his  System  d.  Katholizismu.i  in  seiner  syndioti.<chen 
Enlwirkluny  ("  The  Development  of  Catholicism 
as  displayed  in  its  Symbols  "),  3  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
1810-13,  whose  thorough  treatment  of  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic system  made  it  of  fundamental 
importance  for  the  science  of  symbolics.  In  1812 
lie  pulili.shed  a  compendiuni  of  .Synibolics  under 
the  title  Itisll.  symbol,  doctrinarum  Calhol.,  J'rolesl., 
Sorin.  Eccles.,  etc.  In  usu7n  leclionum,  ed.  Hi.,  etc., 
Berlin,  1830.  In  1848  his  lectures  on  .Symbolics 
appeared  at  Berlin. 

In  1811  Marheineke  followed  a  call  to  the 
recently  founded  university  of  Berlin,  and  con- 
tinued to  labor  there  as  professor,  and  (after  1820} 
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as  the  colleague  of  Sclileifrmacher,  in  the  pulpit 
of  Trinity  Church,  until  his  death.  His  princi- 
pal writings  during  this  period  were  his  History 
of  the  German  Keformation  (Ge.tcli.  d.  deiitschen 
Kefornialiori,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1816,  and  4  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, ly31-34),  extending  to  the  year  la,'j5,  and 
characterized  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  sources,  and  a  desire  to  make  them  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  his  System  of  Theology  {Dog- 
miilih)  which  appeared  in  a  triple  form  in  1H19, 
1827,  and  1847.  He  became  a  pronounced  fol- 
lower of  Hegel,  over  whose  grave  he  uttered  a 
glowing  eulogy,  and  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  so-called  "right  wing"  of  that 
philosopher's  disciples,  who  affirmed  that  Hege- 
lianism  can  be  reconciled  with  positi\e  Christi- 
anity. Marheineke's  Uogiimtics  has  historical 
value,  because  it  was  written  from  this  philo- 
sophical stand-point.  In  1835  he  lectured  on  the 
.significance  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  for  Cliri.s- 
tian  theology,  and  assisted  in  editing  Hegel's 
yiov\is  {Vorle^imgen  iiber  d.  Pkilos.  d.  lieliy.,  ftc, 
heransgegehen  v.  Prof.  Marheincke,  Berlin,  1832). 
But  it  was  this  very  relation  to  Hegelianism 
which  involved  him  in  his  latter  years  in  many 
sonflicts,  and  occasioned  not  a  little  bitterness. 
Two  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  Matthies  and 
Vatke,  edited  a  part  of  his  theological  lectures 
in  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1847-49  (vol.  i..  Moral:  ii., 
JJogrtuitik ,  iii.,  Symbolih ;  iv.,  Dogmengeschichli>). 
A  sketch  of   Marheineke's  life  was  prefixed   to 

vol.   i.  WAGENMANN. 

MARIAMNE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Miriam)  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  the 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Salampso  and  Cypros.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy 
her  husband  had  her  put  to  death.  See  art. 
Hkkod. 

MARIANA,  Juan,  b.  at  Talavera,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toledo,  1537 ;  d.  at  Toledo,  1624 ;  entered  the 
oi'der  of  the  Jesuits  in  1554 ;  taught  theology  in 
Rome  (1561),  Sicily  (1565),  Paris  (1569),  and 
returned  to  Spain  in  1574.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  several  of  his  books  produced  a  sensa- 
tion. His  De  rege  et  regis  inslitutione  was  written 
at  the  instance  of  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  the  tutor  of 
Philip  III.,  and  was  published  at  Toledo  1598. 
It  contains  the  famous  proposition,  that  a  king, 
when  he  tries  to  overthrow  the  Church,  may  be 
justly  killed  when  he  cannot  be  deposed;  and,  in 
harmony  with  this  maxim,  Clement  was  openly 
praised  for  his  assassination  of  Henry  III.  In 
France  the  book  was  burnt,  after  the  order  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  it  contributed  not  a  little 
to  rouse  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  against 
the  Jesuits.  With  the  same  audacity  with  which 
lie  revealed  the  secret  moral  springs  in  the  policy 
(if  his  order,  he  also  uncovered  its  weaknesses,  and 
attacked  its  faults.  By  some  indiscretion,  his  De 
!(>.<  enfi'rmedadas  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  bookseller;  and  he  at  once 
published  it  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Latin  (Bordeaux,  1625).  The  general  of  the 
order  caused  it  to  be  condemned  by  Urban  VIII. 
A  work  which  was  well  accepted  by  all  was  his 
History  of  Spain,  written  in  Latin,  and  then 
translated  by  himself  into  Spanish.  It  consists  of 
thirty  books,  and  reaches  to  1516.  The  first 
twenty  books  were  published  at  Toledo,  in  1592 ; 


and  the  ten  last,  in  1G05.  See  P.  Alegambe: 
Bihl.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu,  p.  258.  HERZOO. 

MARIANISTS   (Knights   of   the   Holy  Virgin, 

Frairi  godenii,  Fr'ercs  joyenx)  was  the  name  of  an 
order  of  knights,  consi.sting  of  noblemen,  which 
was  formed  at  Bologna  about  1233,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  w'idows  and  orjilians  during 
the  general  insecurity  and  violence  caused  by  the 
contest  between  the  Guelfs  and  tint  (ihibelines. 
It  was  founded  by  Bartoloineo,  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Viceiiza, 
aiul  was  confirmed  by  Urban  JV.  As  the  mem- 
liers  were  allowed  to  marry,  hold  private  property, 
etc.,  they  were  generally  called  Fratres  gandentes. 
Comnianderies  were  founded  at  Modena,  Mantua, 
Treviso,  and  other  cities  in  Northern  Italy.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  order 
disappeared.  In  1589  Sixtus  V.  transfei-red  its 
property  to  the  college  of  Mantalto.  See  Giucci : 
Iconografia  storica  degli  ordini  religiosi  e  cavalle- 
reschi,  Rome,  1836,  i.  pp.  128-130.        ZOCKLER. 

MARIAZELL,  a  village  of  Styria  in  Au.stria, 
with  about  one  thousand  inhabitants;  has  a  beau- 
tiful church,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  containing  a  celebrated  image 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  brought  thither  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  reputed  as  miracle-working.  The 
place  is  annually  visited  by  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims. 

MARIE  A  LA  COQUE,  b.  at  Lauthecourt,  in 
the  diocese  of  Autun,  July  22,  1647;  d.  Oct.  17, 
1690.  She  entered  the  order  of  the  Salesian  nuns, 
as  novice,  Aug.  27,  1671 ;  took  the  vow  Nov.  6, 
1672 ;  and  attained  great  celebrity  by  the  visions 
she  pretended  to  have,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  ascribed  to  her.  She  wrote  La  dccotion  an 
cceur  de  Jehis,  and  some  other  mystical  treatises. 
Her  life  was  written  by  J.  Joseph  Lanquet,  Paris, 
1729,  and  by  Daras,  Paris,  1875.  Her  memory 
has  chiefly  been  kept  up  by  the  four  songs,  Ver- 
cerl,  in  the  CEuvres  de  M.  Gressel,  Amsterdam, 
1748,  i.  9-45. 

MARINUS  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  —  Mari- 
nas I.  (882-884)  was  the  son  of  a  jiresbyte;, 
Palumbo,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  Before  his  acces- 
sion he  was  three  times  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
papal  legate,  —  in  866  bj*  Nicholas  I.,  in  S69  by 
Adrian  II.,  and  in  880  by  John  VIII.  ;  and  every 
time  his  errand  was  the  controversy  with  Photius. 
His  first  official  act  after  his  accession  was  to  con- 
demn Photius ;  and  as  he  was  bishop  of  Caere 
when  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  and  such  a 
removal  from  one  see  to  another  was  canonically 
illegal,  Photius  answered  by  protesting  against 
tlie  validity  of  his  election.  On  account  of  the 
great  similarity  between  the  two  names  Jlarinus 
and  Martinus,  they  have  often  been  confoimded ; 
and  Marinus  I.  is,  indeed,  in  the  papal  catalogues, 
recorded  under  the  name  Martinus  H.  His  letters 
are  found  in  Bouquet:  Recueil  des  historiens  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France,  ix.  198.  The  sources  of 
his  life  are  given  by  ISIuratori  :  Ker.  Ital.  Scrip., 
iii.  p.  269  ;  Watterich  :  Pontif.  Rom.  Vita,  i. 
]>.  29  ;  and  jAFrfe :  Regista  Pontif.  Rom.,  p.  292. 
—  Marinus  II.  (942-946)  owed  his  elevation  to 
Alberic.  "  the  prince  and  senator  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans," and  was  nothing  but  a  tool  in  his  hands. 
The  same  confusion  with  respect  to  the  name  has 
taken  place  with  him  as  with  Marinus  I.  See 
Watterich  :  /.  c,  i.  p.  34.  R.  zoitfkl. 
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MARIOLATRY.     See  Makv. 

MARIUS  OF  AVENTICUM  descended  from  a 
noble  familv  of  Autun.  and  was  in  574  elected 
Bishop  of  Aveuches,  in  the  present  canton  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland.  He  afterwards  removed  the 
.see  from  Avenches  to  Lausanne,  and  d.  there 
Dec.  31,  .593.  He  continued  the  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  Aquitanius  from  455  to  581,  published 
in  the  Collections  of  Ducliesne  and  Dom  Bouquet, 
but  best  by  Rickly.  in  Memoires  ct  document:  pub- 
lie's  par  la  socic'le  d'hisioire  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 
xiii.  The  principal  source  of  his  life  is  the  Car- 
tular.  Lausarin.  See  also  Arxdt:  Bischof  Marius 
V.  Avenliciim.  Leipzig.  1875.  E.  F.  GELPKE. 

MARIUS  MERCATOR,  an  ecclesia.stieal  writer 
of  the  fifth  century,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  tlie  Pelagian  and  Xestorian  controversies. 
He  is  mentioned  only  by  Augustine  (Kp-,  193; 
Quasi,  ad  Dulcil.,  3)  and  Posidius  (Indie.  Libr. 
Augtislini  4),  and  vei-y  little  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal life :  thus  it  is'  doubtful  whether  he  was  a 
])riest,  or  a  monk,  or  a  layman.  His  spiritual 
character  and  dogmatical  views,  his  style,  his 
i-onnection  with  .\ugustine,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  African  affairs,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  native  of  North  .-\frica.  In  418  he  must  have 
lived  in  Rome.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  tlie  chief  representatives  of  Pelagianism, 
and  wrote  a  book  against  them,  which  he  sent  to 
.\iigustine  for  examination.  Augustine  was,  by 
a  journey  to  Mauritania,  prevented  from  reading 
the  book  iunnediately ;  and,  when  he  returned  to 
Hippo,  he  found  a  iiew  work  by  Marius  in  the 
same  line.  He  received  both  books  with  great 
kindne.ss,  e.xhorted  the  author  to  continue  as  he 
had  begun,  and  recommended  him  to  his  friends 
in  Rome.  Later  on,  but  before  429,  Marius  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
life,  as  it  would  seem,  in  some  kind  of  an  official 
jKjsition ;  perhaps  a,s  the  agent  of  Coelestine  I. 
(422-432)  and  Sixtus  III.  (432-440).  He  spoke 
with  authority;  and  his  sole  object  was  to  defend 
the  papal  see  against  tlie  Pelagians,  and  effect 
their  condemnation.  For  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  Cnmmonilorium,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Kmperor  Theodosius  II.,  and 
translated  into  Latin.  The  result  of  this  memoir 
was  the  banishment  from  Constantinojile  of  Ju- 
lian of  Kclanum,  Cnelestius,  and  oilier  Pelagian 
leatlers,  and  their  concI(>mnation  by  the  .synod  of 
Kphe.sus  (431).  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  against 
Julian,  and  translat<^d  into  Latin,  the  Analhemala 
of  Cyril,  and  otlier  documents  pertaining  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controversies.  The  last 
of  his  translations  dates  from  449.  After  451  all 
information  of  him  ceases. 

.\s  a  translator,  Marius  i.s  literal  and  often 
awkward:  liis  style  is  rough  and  uncouth.  As  a 
jiolemic,  he  is  violent  and  often  unju.st,  bis  own 
views  being  very  narrow.  But  he  was  a  stanch 
eliampiou  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  writings  contain 
much  valiialile  information  about  his  conlempo- 
raries.  I'liey  fall  into  two  groups  ;  referring  partly 
to  the  Pelagian,  and  ]iartly  to  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy. 'rh(!  first  group  comprises  tlie  above- 
mentioned  Adrer.tu.i  iioros  tiwrclicn.i,  written  in 
Rome  417  or  118,  and  sent  to  Augustine  for  exam- 
ination and  a]>piol)alion  (it  is  lost,  unless  it  be 
identical  with  the  Jl>i]minne:<licnn  formerly  a,Hcribed 
to  Augustine,  and  generally  printed  among  his 


works);  the  Conimnnilorium.  also  mentioned  above-, 
another  Commonilorium  against  Julian ;  and  trans- 
lations of  Nestorius'  Epistle  to  Coelestine,  four 
Sermons  by  him,  the  Symbolum  Theodori  Mops., 
and  extracts  from  his  work  against  Augustine. 
The  second  group  comprises  translations  of  five 
Sermons  by  Xestorius,  four  Epistles  by  Cyril, 
Cyril's  Apolni/elicus  adv.  Oricnlales.  his  Apoloffeli- 
cus  adv.  Tlieudorelum,  his  Scholia  de  incarnalione 
Verbi  Unigenili,  fragments  of  Theodoret,  Theo- 
dore, Diodorus,  Ibas,  etc.  The  works  of  Marius 
Mercator  were  for  a  long  time  not  known  at  all ; 
though  they  were  evidently  used  in  the  ninth 
century,  during  the  Gottschalk  controversy  and 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  fabrication,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  peculiar  fable  of  an  Isidorus  Mercator. 
A  collected  edition  of  tiiem  was  first  published 
by  J.  Garnier,  Paris,  1673,  2  vols,  folio,  and  then 
by  Baluze,  Paris,  1684.  The  latter  is  the  best, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  Gallandi,  Bibl.  Palrum., 
viii.  ;  while  Migne  has  adopted  the  former  in  his 
Patrol.  Latin.,  48.  WAGENM.'^NN. 

MARK,  one  of  the  four  evangelists,  whose  name 
has  passed  over  to  the  Gospel  by  his  hand.  I. 
The  JMan. — John,  surnamed  Mark,  a  born  Jew 
(Col.  iv.  10,  11),  comes  to  view,  in  the  history  of 
the  apostolic  church,  in  company  with  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  about  the  year  45.  There  is  no  tenable 
ground  for  denying,  as  Grotius  and  Schleiermach- 
er  did,  the  identity  of  John  Mark  and  Mark.  He 
is  not;  only  referred  to  by  both  these  names, 
but  also  by  the  simple  name  of  John  (Acts  xiii. 
5,  13).  John  was  his  Hebrew  name,  Mark  his 
Latin  surname.  His  mother's  (Mary's)  house  in 
Jerusalem  was  a  resort  for  the  believers  (Acts 
xii.  12).  He  is  called  by  Peter  "his  son  "  (1  Pet. 
V.  13),  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  faith  by  Peter.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  accompanied  him 
and  Paul  on  their  missionary  tour  a«  far  as  Peiga 
in  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  5,  13),  whence  he  re- 
turned, against  their  will  (Acts  xv.  38),  to  Jerusa- 
lem. For  this  reason  Paul  refused  to  take  him  as 
his  companion  on  his  second  missionary  journey. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  separation  between 
him  and  Barnabas,  who  took  Mark  to  Cyprus 
(Acts  XV.  36-39).  Ten  years  later,  Paul  and 
Mark  stand  in  friendly  relations,  and  Paul  calls 
him  his  co-laborer  (Col.  iv.  10;  Phileni.  24). 
Paul  subsequently  requested  Timothy  to  send 
him  to  Rome  (2  'Tim.  iv.  11).  The  last  biblical 
notice  connects  his  name  with  Peter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  [Olshausen,  Lange, 
Archbishop  Thomson,  and  others,  hold  it  proba- 
ble that  the  nameless  young  man  who  followed 
Christ  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal  (Mark  xiv. 
51,  .52)  was  John  Mark.]  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  church,  the  relation  between 
Mark  and  Peter  was  a  very  intimate  one.  Papias 
(Ktisi-li.  3,  39),  who  leans  upon  the  presbyter  John 
as  his  authority,  informs  us  that  lie  was  Peter's 
interpreter.  lie  says,  "  Mark  w.as  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,  and  wrote  down  accurately  w  hat  ne  re- 
membered ;  .  .  .  for  he  neither  heard  the  Lord 
himself,  nor  followed  him,  but  at  a  later  time  he 
followed  Peter  "  (Mapxof  iiiv  ipiuivnmi^  Wi-pov  ycvou- 
frof,  dan  tfiviJiwvwtJEV,  UKpti3ui^  typail'cv  .  .  .  ovre  yitp 
7/Kovo€  Tov  Kvpinv  o{}T€  napTjKo^vdijoei'  airi^,  voTcpov  6e 
Uirpc,)).  A  later  tradition,  th.at  ho  resided  with 
I'etcr  in  Rome,  is  less  reliable,  as  it  is  open  to  the 
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suspicion  of  beinj;  founded  on  the  interpretation 
of  Babylon  (1  J'et.  v.  1:5)  as  lionie  (l-Jusfh.,  2, 
15 ;  Jkhome  :  Cnltd.,  H).  Further  traditions  state, 
that,  after  Peter's  deatli,  lie  went  to  Alexandria, 
established  a  congregation,  became  its  first  bishop, 
and  snftVred  a  martyr's  death. 

II.  TiiK.  Gospel.  —  The  early  chureh  jilaeed 
the  second  (iospel  of  the  canon  in  a  very  intimate 
relation  to  I'eter,  as  it  did  the  (iospel  of  Luke  to 
Paul.  Papias  relates  that  Mark  wrote  down  the 
things  he  heard  from  Peter,  but  did  not  observe 
any  definite  arrangement  (oi'i  fiivToi  ruffi  tu  vixb  toO 
XpioTuv  J/  'AcX'SivTa  fj  ■KpaxdivTa).  At  a  later  time, 
Justin  (c.  Triiph.,  lOti)  calls  the  Gospel  the  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Peter "  (ju  uTro/ivri/jovEv/mm  Ylerpov)  ; 
and  Tertullian  (c.  Marc,  4,  5)  says  it  is  "  called 
Mark  because  he  edited  the  Gospel  of  I'eter " 
(evanfjelium  Petri).  Irenajus  (H(er.,  iii.  1)  adds, 
that  Mark  wrote  it  after  the  death  (£4«5o'')  of  Peter 
and  Paul;  and  at  the  time  of  Kusebius  (iii.  15)  the 
opinion  was  universal,  that  Peter  sustained  a  close 
relation  to  the  Gospel;  while  Jerome  says  (C(/^(/., 
8,  etc.)  that  the  "  Gospel  was  composed,  Peter  nar- 
rating, and  Mark  •writing."  Against  this  universal 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  Peter  npon  the  second 
Gospel,  no  tenable  objection  can  be  urged.  Some 
(Baur,  Ililgenfeld,  Kdstlin)  have  argued,  from  the 
notice  of  Papias,  that  there  was  an  original  docu- 
ment by  Mark,  which  contained  aphoristic  utter- 
ances of  Peter,  but  has  been  lost.  But  this  theory 
goes  upon  the  arbitrary  supposition  that  Papias, 
in  the  words  ov  riiisi  ("  did  not  follow  a  definite 
arrangement")  meant  a  haphazard  collection  of 
sayings;  but  this  cannot  be  made  out  to  be  his 
meaning.  Another  theory  was  set  on  foot  by 
Griesbach,  according  to  which  ]Mark  is  a  mere 
epitome  of,  or  compilation  from.  Matthew  and 
Luke.  This  view,  with  some  modifications,  has 
been  advocated  by  Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Delitzsch,  [Davidson],  and  others,  and  looks  for  its 
confirmation  to  the  contents  (by  tar  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  contained  in  Matthew  and 
Luke)  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  contents; 
the  compiler  using  Matthew  and  Luke  alternately 
(Mark  i.  1-20,  comp.  Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  21  sqq., 
comp.  Luke  iv.  31-vi.  17 ;  Mark  iii.  23—!.^,  comp. 
Matt.  xii. ;  Mark  iv.,  v.,  ;omp.  Luke  viii.,  etc.). 
Another  arg'.uuent  is,  that  the  Gospel  shows  its 
secondary  origin  by  the  prosaic  reflections  and 
additions  which  the  author  inserts  in  his  narrative 
(comp.  viii.  3,  xi.  13),  etc.  But  tliis  theory  like- 
wise lacks  all  sound  foundation.  The  arguments 
are  deceptive.  The  first  thing  to  be  bi'ought 
against  it  is  the  wide  belief  of  the  early  church 
(Melito,  Ireuseus,  Origen,  Jerome,  etc.)  that  the 
Gospels  were  arranged  according  to  the  date  of 
their  composition,  Luke  consequently  following 
Mark.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  Mark  had  any 
partisan  purpose  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  this,  no  reasons  can  be  given  why 
he  should  have  passed  by  the  infancy  of  Jesus, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  raising  of  the  wid- 
ow of  Nain's  son,  the  great  discourse  against  the 
Pharisees,  and  other  narratives,  if  he  was  a  mere 
compiler  from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Again  :  the 
theoi'y  is  made  most  improbable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Mark  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  or  excellences  of  Mat- 
thew and  ]>uke. 

No :  the  picturesque  freshness  and  vividness  of 
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detail,  especially  in  the  sections  which  are  pecul- 
iar to  this  Gospiel,  betray  the  hand  of  an  original 
author.  lie  preserves  striking  Hebrew  expres- 
sions (iii.  17;  V.  41;  vii.  11-31),  adds  numerous 
details  (i.  2U ;  iv.  38  sqq. ;  vii.  2,  5,  0,  17;  viii.  11; 
xiv.  3,  5,  etc.),  and  i-eju'esents  Christ's  rebukes  of 
his  dLsciples  as  sharper  than  the  otlier  (iospels 
(iv.  13,  40;  vi.  52;  viii.  17  .sq.,  etc.).  Hut  the 
main  point  is,  that  the  sections  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  have  in  connnon,  Mark  has ;  whereas- 
sections  wdnch  are  peculiar  to  them  he  has  not. 
This  circumstance  would  rather  prove  Mark  to  be 
the  original  from  which  the  other  two  .synojitists; 
drew,  than  vice  i^ersa. 

There  remains  only  one  more  question  in  this 
connection  :  Is  our  cnonical  Mark  identical  with 
the  Mark  spoken  of  oy  Papias  'r'  Iloltzmann  (D. 
xi/nopt.  Evangelien)  and  Bernhard  Weiss  (D.  Mar- 
c  use  rati  gel  iu7n,  and  also  fJ.  Mallhiiuferanfjeliinn), 
the  representatives  of  the  two  principal  classes  of 
views,  both  accord  to  Mark  much  originality,  but 
hold  that  this  is  not  the  original  (iospel.  lloltz- 
niann  thinks  the  Mark  of  Papias  was  the  original 
from  which  our  canonical  Mark  was  derived,  after 
the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem,  and  for  the  Church 
in  Rome.  Weiss,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
7jr)ia  ("  discourses  ")  of  Matthew  (see  Matthew) 
as  the  original  source  of  our  Gospels,  and  derives 
our  Mark  partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  the 
reminiscences  of  Peter.  That  AVeiss's  modifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  JIark-theoi'y  "  (Marcus-Ih/- 
jioOiese)  involves  more  intricate  complications  than 
that  01  Iloltzmann,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  found  less  acceptance  than 
the  labor  and  skill  that  have  been  spent  upon  it 
would  otherwise  seem  to  warrant. 

The  jjurpose  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  its  first  words,  "The  beginning  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  (iod."  It  brings 
out  the  divine  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  its 
divine  individuality  and  sublimity,  with  which 
his  incomparable  and  superhuman  deeds  impressed 
an  astonished  world.  The  discourses  of  our  Lord 
ai'e  not  ignored,  but  it  is  the  daily  deeds  of  heal- 
ing and  power  which  the  second  Gospel  empha- 
sizes. A  school  of  critics,  denying  this  purely 
historical  aim,  claim  that  Mark  was  written  for  a 
partisan  purpose.  Baur  aflSrms  his  purpose  wa.s 
to  preserve  a  position  of  studied  neutrality  be- 
tween the  Judaizing  and  (ientile  types  of  Chris- 
tianity. Ililgenfeld  held  that  it  leaned  toward.s 
Petrinism  ;  Volkmar,  towards  Paulinism,  etc. 
Most  strange!  These  critics  come,  with  their 
fixed  theories  of  apostolic  Christianity,  to  the 
P.ible,  and  there  pick  out  the  arguments  for  their 
positions.  There  is  only  one  possible  conclusion  : 
if  Mark  serves  neither  the  (ientile  nor  the  Juda- 
izing type  of  Christianity,  and  shows  no  polemical 
leaiung  to  either,  it  follows  that  he  was  not  led  to 
write  by  any  partisan  purpose. 

The  Gospel  was  written  for  Gentile  Christians, 
more  especially  for  Roman  readers,  as  is  evident 
frtmi  the  absence  of  appeals  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, except  in  chap.  i.  2  (xv.  28  being  of  very- 
doubtful  authenticity),  and  of  those  passages 
which  would  be  of  more  especial  interest  to  Jew- 
ish readers.  The  genealogies,  passages  referring 
to  Christ's  being  sent  to  Israel,  the  continued  effi- 
cacy of  tlie  law,  etc.,  are  all  wanting.  On  the 
other  hand,  explanatory  observations  are  added,. 
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wliich  were  unnecessary  for  Jewisli  readers  (vii.  i 
3,  4,  34;  xii.  42;  xv.  li).     Christ  brought  the, 
gospel  (i.   15),  whose  destipation  is  a  universal 
one ;  and  tlie  temple  itself  was  to  be  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  the  nations  (xi.  17). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  lias  been  put  down  by 
some  (Keini,  Hilgenfeld)  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century :  Iloltzmann  says,  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  Weiss,  about  tlie  year 
70.  The  Gospel  itself  contains  no  details  which 
enable  us  to  fix  tlie  date  with  certainty,  not  even 
the  escbatological  discourses  of  chap.  xiii.  The 
testimonies  of  the  early  church  writers  have  al- 
ready been  given.  Ireiia?us  says  it  was  written 
after  the  deaths  of  Peter  and"  Paul ;  but,  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria  on.  the  tendency  was  to 
seek  an  earlier  date,  until  Eusebius  at  last  fixed 
it  at  43.  Every  thing  points  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  [Meyer,  Hitzig,  5.5-57 ; 
Archbishop  Thomson  and  Dean  Alford,  63-70 ; 
Lange,  68-70;  Riddle,  64,  etc.]. 

The  place  of  composition  was,  according  to  the 
ancient  testimonies  of  Clement,  Irenaeus,  Euse- 
bius, and  Jerome,  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  there  is 
no  good  ground  for  disputing  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  view  is  favored  by  the  explanation  of 
Greek  by  Roman  expressions  Cn.  4 ;  v.  9,  15,  23 ; 
vi.  27,  37;  vii.  4,  S;  xii.  14,  42  ;  xiv.  5;  xv.  15, 
39,  44),  and  is  held  by  Gieseler,  Tholuck,  Schweg- 
ler,  Hilgenfeld,  Jleyer,  etc.  The  isolated  notice 
of  Chrj'sostom  (I{om.  I.,  in  Matlh.),  that  it  was 
written  in  Alexandria,  i.s  unsupported  by  any  of 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers. 

Among  JIark's  jieculiarities  of  style  are  the  use 
of  hapaxlef/omtna,  of  diminutives,  double  nega- 
tives, the  word  fi'iSeuf  ("straiglitway  ")  forty-two 
times,  the  repetition  of  «oi  ("and  "),  the  tautolo- 
gies, etc.  llitzig's  investigation  of  Mark's  lan- 
guage brought  him  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
author  of  the  former  the  author  of  the  latter  [a 
view  whicli  he  had  the  honor  of  being  alone  in 
holding].  Mark  wrote  in  Greek.  Baronius,  on 
the  Ijasis  of  a  notice  at  tlie  foot  of  a  cojiy  of  the 
I'eshito  and  some  Latin  manuscripts,  started  the 
theory  tliat  he  wrote  in  Latin  ;  and  even  the  Latin 
autograph  was  said  to  have  been  discovc^-ed  in 
\'enice ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of 
a  copy  of  the  four  (iospels,  containing  a  preface 
by  Jerome. 

The  genuineness  of  Mark  lias  been  left  unques- 
tioned, except  xvi.  9-20.  Tliis  pa,ssage  seems  to 
be  more  tlian  suspicious.  Not  that  the  style  is  so 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  Go.spel,  as  some  have 
urged,  but  because  the  passage  is  wanting  in  the 
.Sinaitic  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  because  Eu.se- 
bius,  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nys.sa,  and  others  say 
tlie  (iospel  closed  with  the  words  l(poj3ovvTo  yiip  ("  for 
they  were  afraid,"  vcr.se  8),  and  the  i-epetition  of 
the  first  verse,  which  is  found  in  the  eighth.  The 
paflsagi',  however,  is  vc'ry  old ;  for  lienanis  refers 
to  it  (iii.  10,  6).  Perhaps  the  original  conclusion 
of  the  (iospel  was  lost :  perhaps  it  remained  untin- 
ished.  ['Hie  genuineness  is  denied  by  (iriesbach, 
Lachrnanii,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and 
Ilort  (in  their  Greek  text),  also  by  Eritzsche, 
Ewald,  ReuHS,  Meyer,  Archbishop  Thomson,  Rid- 
dh',  but  allirmi'd  by  Mill,  Hug,  Scholz,  OLshau- 
»0D,  Ebranl,  Lange,  iJurgoii,  Scrivener,  and 
Alorison.] 


[Lit.  —  Commentaries  by  Petter  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1661),  Eritzsche  ("  a  very  elaborate  philo- 
logical commentary,"  Leipzig,  1830),  Kuinoel, 
Olshausex,  Eord  (London,  1849),  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander (New  York,  1858),  Wordsworth  (5th 
ed.,  1866),  Alford  (6th  ed.,  1868),  Mever  (re- 
vised by  B.  Weiss;  6th  ed.,  Gbttingen,  1878), 
L.^xge  (English  translation  by  Professor  Shedd, 
New  York,  1866),  James  Morison  (London, 
1873  ;  3d  ed.,  1882,  one  of  the  very  best),  Plump- 
tre  (London  and  New  York),  McEvilly  (Dub- 
lin, 1876),  Maclear  (Cambridge,  1877),  Ansa 
SiivERE  (tran.slated  from  Arabic  by  J.  J.  L.  Bar- 
ges, Paris.  1877),  C.  A.  Keil  (Leipzig,  1879), 
Bonnet  (Paris,  1880),  Schanz  (R.  C.,  and  ex- 
cellent, Freiburg-i.-Br.,  1881),  Canon  Cook,  in 
Speaker's  Commentary  (New  York,  1878),  Riddle 
(New  York,  1881)  ;  Knobel  :  De  er.  Marci  Orif/., 
Vratisl.,  1831;  Hitzig:  Ueber  J.  Marcus  u.  seine 
Schriftcn,  Zurich,  1843;  Hilgenfeld:  D.  Mar- 
cus-Evrnuielium  u.  (/.  Marcus-Hypothese  (in  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  wissen.sch.  TheoL),  1864;  B.  Weiss:  D. 
Marcus-Evnnr/.,  Berlin,  1872  ;  Klostermann  : 
D.  Markus-Evdnf/elium,  Gottingen,  1867;  Godet  : 
The  Origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  his  Studies  on 
the  New  Testament,  English  translation,  London, 
1876;  Sch.\ff:  Church  History  {revised  edition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  627-647)  ;  Archbishop  Tho.mson  :  art. 
"  Mark,"  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  last  twelve  verses  see  Dean 
Burgon's  monograph  (Oxford  and  London,  1871), 
Tischendorf.  ed.  viii.  major,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
vol.  2,  and  Schaft,  /.  r.  i.  643-647.  See  art.  Gos- 
pels for  further  literature.]  gCder. 

MARK'S  DAY,  St.,  the  25th  of  April;  cele- 
brated in  the  Roman  Church  by  a  solemn  suppli- 
catory procession,  —  the  so-called  IJtania  major. 
The  ceremony  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  (ireat. 
In  those  churches  where  Mark  is  patron,  the 
priest  wears  blue  at  mass  upon  this  day. 

MARLORAT,  Augustin,  surnanied  Du  Pas- 
quier;  b.  at  Bar-le-duc  in  Lorraine,  1506;  hanged 
at  Rouen,  Oct.  31,  1562.  After  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  was  educated  in  an  Augustine  con- 
vent ;  entered  the  order  in  1524  ;  was  ordained 
a  priest,  and  became  in  1533  prior  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Bourges.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
as  a  [rreacher;  but  his  connection  with  the  Refor- 
mation soon  became  apparent,  and  in  l.')35  he  was 
compelled  to  flee.  He  sought  refuge  in  Geneva  ; 
was  a]ipoiiited  preacher  at  Cre.ssier,  near  Lau- 
sanne ;  married ;  removed  to  Vevay ;  and  wiis 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Reformed  congregation 
in  Paris,  in  1559,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
that  of  Rouen.  Rouen  was  in  that  period  the 
second  city  of  France,  the  centre  of  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  The  Refornia- 
tifin  had  sjiread  widely  among  its  inhabitants; 
and,  after  the  massacre  of  Va.s.sy  (March  I,  1562), 
the  Reformed  citizens  took  possession  of  the  city 
(April  Ki),  and  established  a  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  religious  principles.  Some 
outbursts  of  f;inaticisni  took  place  AIay3;  and, 
though  the  Reforme<l  pastors  were  entirely  inno- 
cent of  those  excesses,  th(\v  were  made  t«  suffer 
for  them,  when,  on  Oct.  26,  the  city  was  recap- 
tured by  the  l{oman  Catholics.  Marlorat  wa.'* 
condemned  to  ileath,  and  executed  in  front  of  his 
own  church.  [Of  his  works,  parts  of  his  Novi 
Testnmenti  catholica  expotitio,  Geneva,  1561,  were 
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translated  into  English  liy  Thomas  Tvmine,  Lon- 
<lon,  luTIt  (.St.  Matthew),  and  liy  otiiers  (John) 
l.')74  (Mark),  ir)8:J,  etc.]         THEODOR  SCIIOTT. 

MARNIX,  Philipp  van  (Sieiir  de  St.  Aldcgonde), 
1'.  at  Brussels  in  1538;  d.  at  Leyden,  Dec.  15, 
1508;  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Dutch  risinjj  in  the  sixteenth  century.  lie  was 
very  carefully  educated,  and  throughout  life  a 
zealous  student.  lie  understood  Dutch,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  I.atiu,  Greek,  and  Hehrew.  lie 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  a  learned  theologian, 
and  well  versed  in  jurisprudence.  His  principal 
.-•tudies  he  nuide  at  Geneva,  and  there  he  became 
not  only  fully  convert<'d  to  the  Heforuiation,  but 
;ilso  deeply  imbued  with  the  political  elements  of 
Calvinism.  After  returning  home  in  1560,  he 
li\"ed  for  several  years  in  domestic  retirement, 
until  the  whirlwind  of  events  carried  him  to  the 
front.  He  drew  up  the  so-called  "compromise," 
by  which  the  Dutch  noblemen  liouiul  themselves 
to  resist  to  the  last  the  introduction  of  tlie  Inqui- 
.xition;  and  also  the  petition  of  April  5,  loGG,  to 
the  regent,  Margaretha  of  Parjna,  concerning  the 
IiKpiisition.  .\fter  the  occurrence  of  the  icono- 
clastic riots  at  .Vntwerji,  in  August,  15fJ(i,  he  pub- 
lislied  Vail  (Ic  hecUlcn  afyeworpen  en  i!e  Nedertan- 
den  (1566),  and  Vrni/e  narraliim  el  apoloyie  des 
<-lioKes  passi'ex  (iii.i-  Paijs-Bafi  (1567).  Out  it  wa,s 
not  with  the  pen  alone  he  served  the  cau.se  he  had 
espouse<l.  Valenciennes  was  heavily  pressed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  Marnix  and  Urederode  under- 
took to  re-enforce  it.  Hut  they  were  defeated  at 
Austrawel,  March  lo,  1567.  Marnix  escaped  first 
to  Breda,  then  to  Germany:  but  all  his  property 
was  confiscated,  Aug.  17,  156S.  He  entered  tlie 
service  of  the  elector-palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  theo- 
logical affairs.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  the  ac- 
•  [uaintance  of  William  of  Orange.  An  intimate 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  ;  and  in 
1569  Marnix  composed  the  famous  Willidin's  Linj, 
which  contributed  more  than  any  thing  el.se  to 
concentrate  the  sympathy  of  the  Dutch  on  AVil- 
liani  the  Silent.  Between  1572  and  1585  falls  the 
great  political  and  diplomatical  period  of  Mar- 
nix's  life.  He  headed  the  emba.ssy  which  tarried 
in  Ix)ndon  from  Deceml)er,  1575,  to  .4pril,  1.576, 
in  order  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  accept  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  Dutch  republic  ;  and  he  also  head- 
ed the  embassy  which  (1580)  went  to  France  to 
offer  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjon.  The  latter  mission  was  successful ;  and 
Marnix  drew  up  the  Acle  de  de'chtance  de  Phi- 
lippe II.  di'  .<«  neicjnetirie  des  Paijs-Bax :  see  also  liis 
llapporl  fait  an  prince  d'Oranye  et  aux  iStats  Gaic- 
rau.r.  But  the  foolish  attempt  of  the  duke  (Jan. 
15-17,  1583)  to  break  tlie  compact,  and  estab- 
lish himself  at  Antwerp  by  a  coup  d'etat,  threw 
svispicion  even  on  Marnix ;  and  when,  as  burgo- 
master of  Antwerp,  he  surrendered  the  city  to 
.A.lexander  of  Parma  (Aug.  17, 1585),  after  a  siege 
of  nearly  two  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  calumny. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  We.st,sonburg,  near 
Vliessingen,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  deep 
retirement.  As  a  kind  of  reparation,  the  states- 
general  charged  him  in  1596  with  the  translation 
of  the  Bible;  and  he  moved  the  following  year  to 
Leyden.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  finishing  the 
translation  of  Genesis  l>efore  death  overtook  him. 
His  principal  theological  work  is  De  Biencorfs  der 


helif/c  roomsche  keerke,  a  satire  on  the  Church  of 
Rome,  her  organization,  her  institutions,  and  her 
practices,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  Epistolcr:  obscti- 
nirnm  virorum,  and  often  very  striking  aii<l  point- 
ed. It  was  published  in  1569,  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  His 
stand-point  was  that  of  strict  Calvinism.  It  was 
due  to  his  influence,  that,  at  the  .synod  of  Ant- 
werp (.\ug.  20,  1566),  the  WittenVJerg  cnncordia 
was  rejected ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  was 
active  at  the  .synods  of  Wesel  (1568)  and  Emdeu 
(1571).  A  Truite  du  sacrement  de  la  saincte  cine 
dii  Seifjneur,  which  was  published  after  his  deatli 
(Leyden,  1.599),  is  very  preci.se  and  definite  in 
fixing  the  stand-point  from  which  it  is  written ; 
and  so  are  his  Rc'ponse  apologc'tir/ue  (1598),  Onder- 
soekiiit/e  ciiile  (/fondelijke  icedetieyyin;/  der  Geest- 
drijcisclie  Lrere  (1595),  Tableau  des  diffcrcnds  de 
la  relif/iun  (1601),  etc.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  does  not  exist.  A  .selection  lias  been  pub- 
lished by  Edgar  Quinet :  (Enures  de  P.  van  M., 
Bru.ssel,s,  1857-60,  8  vols.  His  theological  writ- 
ings have  been  published  by  J.  J.  van  Toorenen- 
bergen,  St.  Gravenhage,  1871.  Many  of  his  letters 
are  found  in  the  Werken  der  Marnixvereeniying . 

Lit.  —  His  life  was  written  by  Prins,  Leyden, 
1782 :  W.  Broes,  Amsterdam',  1838  ;  P:dg.\u 
Quinet,  Brus.sels,  1854;  Tn.  Justk,  Brussels, 
1858;  J.  VAX  II.\RE.  Harlem,  1854  (popular); 
Voi.KM.\x,  Harlem,  1875  (popular);  Alber- 
DixGK-TiivM,  Harlem,  1878  (ultramontane).  See 
JIoTLKY  :    Dutch  Republic.      THEODOR  SCHOTT. 

MARONITES  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  tribe, 
which,  within  the  Christian  Church,  forms  a  pe- 
culiar, half-independent  community,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  sect,  ^lembers  of  this  sect 
live  scattered  all  over  Syria;  larger  congregations 
are  gathered  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  Island 
of  Cyprus ;  but  the  proper  home  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  Lebanon  region,  from  Tripoli  in  the 
north,  to  Tyre  and  the  Lake  of  (iene.sareth  in  the 
south.  Es]iecially  the  districts  of  Kefrawan  near 
Beirut,  and  Bsherre  near  Tripoli,  are  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Maronites;  while  in  other  places 
Maronites,  .Jacobites,  Druses,  etc.,  live  inter- 
sj^ersed  between  each  other.  1'he  total  number 
of  the  Maronite  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  hardly 
exceeds  two  hundred  thousand  :  at  all  events,  the 
estimate  of  the  Xolizia  statistica  delle  Missioni 
cattntichr  (Rome,  1843),  five  liundred  thousand, 
is  much  too  high.  They  pursue  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  :  the  cultivation  of  tlie  silk-worm 
is  also  very  flourishing  among  them.  They  speak 
Arabic,  and  have  done  so  for  centuries  ;  but  they 
are  of  Syrian  descent.  The  liturgy  employed  in 
their  divine  service  is  in  Syriac,  thougli  only  a 
very  few  of  them  understand  that  language  :  the 
readings  from  the  Gospels,  however,  are  in  Arabic. 
They  like  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  nation  ; 
and  they  have,  indeed,  always  succeeded  in  vindi- 
cating for  themselves  a  certain  measure  of  j>oliti- 
cal  independence.  They  are  governed  by  sheiks, 
elected  from  among  their  own  nobility ;  and  to 
the  Ottoman  sultan,  who  appoints  a  Christian 
pacha  over  them,  they  only  )iay  a  variable  tribute. 
At  the  head  of  their  church  (the  Ecclesia  Marom- 
tariim)  stands  a  patriarch,  who  is  elected  by  them- 
selves, and  wears  the  title  of  "  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East."  He  resides  during  summer  in 
the  monastery  Kannoblu,  at  Lebanon,  and  during 
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•winter  at  Bkerke ;  and  he  is  always  named  either 
Butrus  (Petrus),  or  Buhis  (Pauhis).  But  he  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  the  Pope ;  for  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  there  has  existed 
a  certain  relation  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  Maronites. 

Name.  —  On  the  Orontes,  between  Ilaniath  and 
Emesa,  there  lay  an  old  monastery  dedicated  to 
St.  Maron.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was  repaired 
by  Justinian,  according  to  Procopius  (De  (eilijic, 
5,  9),  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  promi- 
nent among  the  Syrian  monasteries.  The  Maron 
after  whom  the  monastery  was  named  is  gen- 
erally considei'eil  identical  either  with  tlie  her- 
mit "whose  life  Theodoret  has  descrilieil  (Ilift. 
EccL,  16),  or  with  the  monk  and  presbyter  of 
whom  Chrysostom  speaks  so  highly  (/?/■<■,  -36)  : 
both  must  "have  lived  about  400.  But  the  great 
age  ami  the  celebrity  of  the  monastery  make  it 
more  i>robable  that  it  took  its  name  from  some 
saint  much  older;  for  instance,  from  JIari,  who 
converted  Babylon,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  in  the  monastery  Deir  Mar  Mari,  near  Seleu- 
cia,  on  the  Tigris.  From  whomsoever  it  may 
have  taken  its  name,  it  is  from  the  monastery  that 
the  Maronites  themselves  derive  their  name  ;  and 
it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  passingly  that  some 
scholars  derive  it  from  Maronea,  a  village  thirty 
miles  east  of  Antioch  ;  and  others  from  .Johannes 
Maron,  about  whom  see  below.  But  it  nnist  be 
noticed  that  the  name  does  not  occur  until  the 
eiglith  century,  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus, and  that  it  is  used  there  to  designate  a  hereti- 
cal sect.  Kxactly  in  tlie  same  manner  it  occurs 
later  on  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  authors 
in  Kgypt  (who  wrote  in  Arabic),  —  Eutychius 
(Ibn  IJatrik,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century),  Benassalus  (Ibn  el-Assfd,  from  the  thir- 
teenth century),  and  others.  See  I>kx.\u1)OT  : 
Hi.<l.  Patriarch.  Alex.,  Paris,  1713. 

The  First  Patriarch. — Johannes  Maron,  whom 
the  Maronites  acknowledge  as  their  first  patri- 
arch, was  born  at  .Siruni,  near  Antioch,  and  was 
educated  in  Antiocli  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maron.  Later  on  he  studiccl  in  Constantinople, 
became  monk  in  St.  .Maron,  was  ordain<'d  jiriest, 
and  wrote  against  the  lieretics.  Having  acquired 
a  great  reputati(jn  among  the  Syrians,  lie  was 
introduced  to  the  papal  legate  in  Antioch,  and  by 
him  appointed  bishop  of  Botrus  in  ()7ti.  He  tlien 
converted  all  the  Monophysites  and  Monothelites 
in  the  Lebanon  region  to  the  Koman  faith,  or- 
dained priests  and  fiishops,  and  gave  the  Maron- 
ites their  political  and  military  constitution. 
When  Theophanes,  patriarch  of  .\ntioch,  diiMl,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.,  he 
hap|M-ne(l,  we  are  told,  to  be  present  in  the  city, 
and  WiUM  unanimously  elected  patriarch.  We  are 
furthermore  told  that  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  and 
was  consecrateil  by  I'ope  Honorius.  Hut  Hono- 
rius  liveil  nearly  a  centiwy  before  that  tiiue;  and, 
ii.s  no  one  else  but  the  biographer  of  Maro  knows 
any  thing  about  a  i>atriarch  of  ,\ntioch  of  that 
name,  the  whohf  story  of  his  patriarchate  seems 
to  Ik;  a  fabrication.  Rt'iiaudot  even  goes  .so  far 
a.s  to  ilony  the  very  existence  of  Maron  ;  but  there 
i.H  no  re.tson  to  doubt  that  he  really  was  elected 
bisliop  of  I.ebanim,  and  exercised  great  influence 
there  in  steady  opfiosiliou  to  the  Creeks,  though 
it  is  ajipareut  that  his  biograjihy,  derived  from  a 


so-called  .Vrabic  chronicle  of  the  fourteenth  or 
tifteenth  century,  and  first  publi.shed  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Qiuiresmius  (Elucidatio  len-ce  sanctie, 
i.  37),  and  then  in  the  original  text  by  Assemaui 
{Bibl.  Or.,  i.  -19(5),  is  much  mixed  up  with  legen- 
dary matter,  and  the  product  of  some  JNlaronite, 
converted  to  Ronumism,  and  anxious  to  establish 
an  e.arly  and  intinuite  connection  between  Rome 
and  his  co-religionists.  The  Maronites  are  gen- 
erally very  jealous  of  their  orthodoxy,  and  employ 
every  means  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  slur 
over  the  fact  —  related  by  William  of  Tyre  in  his 
History  of  the  Crusades,  and  accepited  by  Jacol> 
of  Vitry,  Baronius,  Renaudot,  and  all  modern 
church  historians  —  that  they  were  a  heretical 
sect,  ]Monothelites  and  Monophysites,  until  they, 
in  1182,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  under  the 
influence  of  the  crusaders,  through  whom  fre- 
quent comnnmications  took  place  with  the  papal 
see.  Their  principal  defenders  are  Abraham 
Ecchellensis  (Chroiticon  orientale,  Paris,  1651), 
Faustus  Nairon  (Z)e  orir/ine  ^laronitartaii.  Rome, 
1679,  and  Eiwplia  Jidei,  Rome,  169-i),  I.  S.  Asse- 
maui I^BiJil.  Orient.,  Rome,  1719),  and  Nicolas 
^lurad  (Xi)tice  historiijue  fur  I'oriyine  tie  la  natiutt 
Moronite,  Paris,  1844). 

Relation  to  Rome.  —  The  great  conversion  to 
Romanism  in  1182  was  not  complete.  An  anti- 
Roman  re-action  soon  set  in,  and  was  punished 
by  a  papal  interdict,  from  which  the  counti-y 
was  not  absolved  until  121.5.  Afterwards  Rome 
took  great  pains  to  maintain  the  union.  A 
national  council  was  held  in  1596,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Kannobin ;  and  P.  Girolamo  Dandini,  a 
Jesuit,  appeared  at  the  council  as  papal  legate, 
charged  with  the  revision  of  all  the  Maronite 
affairs.  According  to  his  report  (^Missione  apus- 
tolica  al  Patriarca  e  Maroniti  del  Monte  Lihano. 
Cesena,  1656;  translated  into  Fi'ench,  and  accom- 
panied with  notes,  by  Richard  Simon  :  Voyage  dti 
monl  Liban,  Paris,  1685),  the  coimcil  resulted  in  a 
complete  submission  to  the  Roman  .see,  and  an 
almost  complete  agreement  with  respect  to  doc- 
trines. The  exceptions  were  not  a  few,  however, 
nor  were  they  unimportant.  The  ^Maronites  re- 
tained the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  .Supjier  mider 
both  kinds,  the  Syriac  liturgy,  the  nuirriage  of 
the  priests,  their  own  fast-days,  their  own  saints. 
etc.  A  new  council  was  held  in  1736  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Mary,  at  Luwei/.a,  in  the  district  of 
Kesrewan.  The  celebrated  Maronite  scholar, 
J.  S.  A.ssemani,  w;us  sent  from  Rome  as  papal 
legate  ;  and  the  great  object  was  to  enforce  among 
the  Maronites  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
.\ssemani  partly  succeeded.  The  Roman  Cate- 
chism and  the  (iregorian  Calendar  were  intro- 
duced; the  Tridentine  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  was  establishe(l  ;  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  was  confined  to  the  lowi'r 
degrees;  the  name  of  the  Pope  was  introduced 
in  the  prayers,  and  the  nuiss,  etc.  The  acts  of 
the  council  were  published  in  .\rabic,  from  the 
printing-press  of  tlie  monastery  of  Mar  Ilanna, 
on  Lebanon,  1788;  and  large  extracts  frcjui  thosi^ 
acts  have  been  given  by  Schnurri'r,  in  his  two 
progr.ammes :  De  ecclcsia  Miironitica,  Tubingen, 
1810-11.  See  also  Noureaux  niniioire.i  dcK  mw- 
.lionx  de  In  compa(jnie  de  Jesus  dans  le  IcranI,  Paris, 
171.5,  viii.  and  S.  E.  Assemani  :  liibli.  Medic, 
Florence,  1712,  p.  118.     In   1581   (irogory  XIII. 
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louiided  the  CoUeijimn  MaroniUirmn  in  Rome,  and 
i'roiii  that  institution  issued  a  nuMilier  of  celebrat- 
ed sehdhirs,  —  Geor^ius  Aniira,  (ialjiiel  Sionita, 
Aliraliani  Ecelielleusis,  tlie  Assenuinis,  and  others. 
Rleauwiiile  llie  peo]ile  itself,  at  home  on  l>ebanon, 
reniaiued  in  a  semi-barliavous  state.  Two  print- 
iu'^-pve.s.se.s  were  established  among  them,  —  at 
Alar  Ilanna  in  1795,  and  at  Kashia  in  1802;  but 
lliey  awakened  no  interest  in  reading'.  For  a 
long  period  the  I\Iai(init<'s  maintained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  the  Dni.ses ;  but  after  1840  their 
power  became  greatly  weakened,  feuds  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Druses,  by  which  the  country 
was  often  fearfully  devastated.  It  was  an  attack 
iiy  the  Maronites  (ui  a  Druse  village,  wliich  in 
1800  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  frightful  ma.s- 
.sacre  of  the  Christians  by  the  Druses  tliroughout 
8yria,  especially  in  Damascus. 

Lit.  —  CouAXCKZ  :  Ilini'raire,  Paris,  1810  ; 
Hkocchi  :  Gionidle  ilelle  ohservazioni,  etc.,  Bassa- 
uo,  1842,  toni.  iii.  ;  G.  Guy  :  Relation  d'un  sejuur 
(Inns  If  I.ihdii.  I'aris,  1847.  E.  ROEDIGER. 

MAROT,  Clement,  the  poet;  b.  at  Cahors  about 
1497  ;  d.  at  Turin  in  lo44  ;  led  an  adventurous 
life  at  the  courts  of  Francis  I.,  Marguerite  of 
Valois,  and  Henata  of  Este  ;  staid  for  some  time 
at  Geneva  in  friendly  intercour.se  w'itli  Calvin, 
having  been  compelled  to  flee  fi-om  I'aris,  sus- 
pected of  inclining  towards  the  Reformation  ;  and 
.settled  finally  in  Turin.  In  1538  he  began,  with 
the  aid  of  the  learned  Vatable,  to  translate  the 
Psalms  into  French  verses ;  and  Ills  undertaking 
.succeeded  .so  well,  that  it  became  fashionable, 
even  at  the  court,  to  sing  them.  The  first  edition 
dates  from  1541,  and  contains  only  thirty  psalms  ; 
but  the  second,  of  1543,  with  a  preface  by  Calvin, 
contains  thirty  more.  See,  on  this  whole  mat^ 
ter,  the  excellent  works  by  Felix  Bovet  :  Histoire 
<lu  psautier  des  ('(ilises  reformees,  Xeuchatel,  1872; 
O.  DouKN  :  Clement  Marot  et  le  psautier  Ituguenot, 
Elude  hinloriijue,  lilleraire,  mitsicale  et  biljlior/ra- 
pliiijue,  Paris,  1878,  1870,  2  vols.,  and  the  art. 
PsAI.MOnv  C.  SCHMIDT. 

MARRIACE  is  that  union  of  a  male  and  of  a 
female  human  being,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  family,  no  parental  care,  no  developed  poli- 
tical communities,  no  general  society  of  mankind. 
It  is,  in  it«  essence,  not  only  a  union  of  hearts, 
but  a  physical  union  also.  In  the  first  book  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  written,  "  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  become 
one  flesh."  This  pa.ssage  our  Lord  has  sanctioned, 
as  expressive  of  what  his  views  of  marriage  are  ; 
and  he  adds  to  it  the  words,  "  What,  therefore, 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der." It  is  thus  a  religious  ordinance,  contrived 
and  instituted  by  God,  which  is  to  control  the 
whole  human  race  as  long  as  the  present  laws  of 
earth  and  man  shall  continue. 

The  inferences  from  the  passage  of  Genesis  are 
very  important.  One  is,  that  tlie  marriageable 
man  leaves  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleaves  (or 
is  glued)  to  his  wife.  In  other  words,  marriage 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  family,  involving  a  sepa- 
ration from  his  parents  and  home,  and  implying, 
in  the  fact  that  a  w  ife  is  to  be  found  away  from 
home,  a  condemnation  of  the  marriage  union  with 
near  relatives.  Another  inference  is,  that  the 
closeness  of  the  tie  to  the  wife  prevails  over  the 


clo.seness  of  the  tie  to  the  parents.  Another  still 
to  be  drawn  from  calling  the  union  "one  flesh," 
is,  that  neither  of  the  parties  can  be  united  at  the 
same  time  to  another  per.son  ;  so  that  polygamy 
is  condemned  by  the  very  nature  of  marriage. 
And,  still  further,  the  expre.ssion  "shall  cleave" 
(adhere,  or  be  devoted  to)  denotes  a  moral  and 
social  union  ;  while  "  one  flesh  "  implies  that  they 
are  also  bound  together  in  an  exclusive  sexual 
fellowship.  The  permanence  also  of  the  union  is 
implied  iu  this  closeness. 

'J'he  apostle  Paul,  by  his  parallel  comparing 
the  husband  and  wife  with  Christ  and  his  church, 
confers  the  highest  possible  honor  on  marriage, 
and  shows  the  closeness  of  the  union :  "  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved 
the  church,  and  gave  himself  up  for  it."  "Even 
so  ought  husbands  also  to  love  their  own  wives  as 
their  own  bodies  "  (Eph.  v.  25,  28). 

Polygamy  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  earliest 
idea  of  marriage,  but  both  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  experience  of  the  world  condemn  it.  As  far 
as  statistics  reach,  the  sexes,  at  the  marriageable 
age,  maintain,  on  the  whole,  an  equality,  or  a  near 
approach  to  equality,  of  numbers ;  more  males 
being  born,  and  more  females  surviving  the  perils 
of  early  and  middle  life.  In  the  higher  races 
polygamy  is  almost  unknown  :  el.sewhere  it  can- 
not be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent,  unless  men 
are  killed  off  in  war,  while  women  are  spared ;  or 
unless  the  rich  and  powerful  have  many  wives, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  men  lead  lives  of  profli- 
gacy. Polygamy,  again,  makes  men  sensual,  and 
fills  the  wives  of  the  same  man  with  jealousy 
and  liatred  tow  ards  each  other.  The  idea  of  the 
family  cannot  be  realized  in  the  harem ;  and  its 
inmates  are  often  all  but  slaves,  being  first  ac- 
quired by  war  or  money. 

Yet  polygamy,  although  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
marriage  as  set  forth  in  Gen.  ii.  24,  was  in  the 
world  at  an  early  date.  Lamech,  of  the  posterity 
of  Cain,  had  two  wives  (Gen.  iv.  19),  which  seems 
like  a  record  of  the  first  known  bigamy ;  after 
which  polygamj'  may  have  soon  sprung  up.  We 
find  it  in  the  family  of  Abraham  ;  iioth  his 
grandchildren,  Esau  and  Jacob,  had  a  plurality  of 
wives,  —  the  first,  three  ;  the  other,  four,  of  whom 
two  may  be  called,  like  Hagar,  concubines,  being 
given  by  Leah  and  Rachel  to  .lacob,  as  Sarah  gave 
Ilagar  to  Abraham,  to  be  a  substitute  for  herself. 
From  this  it  may  be  conjectured  that  bigamy  de- 
pended at  first  on  the  original  wife's  consent. 
Afterwards  it  became  more  common  among  the 
men  of  power  and  wealth.  And  yet  Xabal  had 
one  wife  only  (1  Sam.  xxv.)  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  prophets,  where  we  liave  any  notices  of 
their  family  relations.  Moses  also  may  have  lost 
his  first  wife  w  lien  he  married  the  Cushite  woman 
(Num.  xii.  1;  comp.  Knobel  in  loco).  In  the  last 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  only  one  husband  and  one 
wife  are  thought  of.  Xo  law-  forbade  polygamy, 
but  it  faded  out  of  manners  without  the  aid  of 
legislation.  All  the  peoples  in  the  west,  of  a 
higher  civilization,  discarded  it,  or  never  had  it; 
and  no  direct  prohibition  of  it  is  to  he  found  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Marriage,  unless  begun  at  too  early  an  age,  is 
shown  by  modern  statistics  to  be  decidedly  a 
healthier,  as  it  is  a  more  moral,  condition  than 
that  of  remaining  single.     JI.  Michel  Chevalier 
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remarks,  that  if  we  compare  the  <leatlis  of  celi- 
bates, maiTied  persons,  widowers,  ami  widows,  in 
their  sum  total,  it  is  found  that  there  is  in  France 
an  exceptionally  great  mortality  in  the  class  of 
persons  of  either  sex,  married  under  the  age  of 
twenty ;  but  that,  in  all  succeeding  periods  of  life, 
the  death-rates  of  the  married  fall  below  those  of 
the  unmarried.  In  the  French  census  of  18G1  the 
deaths  of  celibates  for  a  hundred  celibates  are 
given  as  6  males  and  5.72  females  between  tlie 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  but,  of  married  persons 
between  the  same  ages,  they  aie  4.02  per  cent  of 
males  and  4.40  of  females.  An  increase  of  mar- 
riages in  our  country,  says  M.  Lagoyt,  cited  by 
M.  Cadet  (Mariaqe.  p.  13).  would  have  tor  its  effect, 
not  only  a  greater  fecundity  of  legitimate  births, 
but  also  a  greater  mean  duration  of  life. 

The  question  here  comes  up,  What  persons  are 
forbidden  in  the  .Scriptures,  or  upon  ethical 
grounds,  to  form  marriage  unions  with  one  an- 
other? It  nmst  have  been  discovered  in  prime- 
val times,  that  the  children  of  the  same  family, 
and  others  nearest  of  kin  to  one  another,  needed 
to  have  the  utmost  .sexual  reserve  maintained  be- 
tween them,  in  order  that  the  family  might  not 
become  a  hot-lied  of  vice.  Every"\vhere  we  find 
laws  prohibiting  marriages  of  near  relatives  imder 
lieavy  penalties.  The  word  hicesliis  (that  is,  iti- 
rfifliif,  unchaste,  impure)  shows  how  tlie  Komans 
branded  it  in  their  language.  Even  a  parent  and 
an  adopted  child  could  not  marry,  nor  an  uncle 
and  a  sister's  daughter.  There  could  be  no  con- 
nubium  there  between  very  near  relatives;  and  the 
jiarties  to  such  a  union,  or  the  man  at  least,  were 
visited  with  penalties  such  a.s  deportalio.  In  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  three  of  the  curses  to  be  ut- 
tered on  Mount  Kbal  (Deut.  xxvii.  l.i-26)  relate 
to  incestuous  marriages.  Compare  for  unlawful 
or  incestuous  marriages  Lev.  xviii.  6-17,  and,  for 
incestuous  intercourse,  Lev.  xx.  11-21.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  death  is  made  the  penalty. 

Another  reason  has  been  assigned  for  prohibits 
ing  marriage  between  cousins  ;  namely,  that  snch 
unions  are  unfruitful.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  601  .\. I).,  writing  to  the  missionary  Augustin 
in  Englaixl,  makes  the  remark  that  Homan  law 
had  permitted  tir.st  cou.sins  to  marry,  but  adds, 
"  We  Iiave  learned  by  experience  that  offspring 
cannot  grow  up  from  such  a  marriage." 

It  ought  to  be  added,  howevei-,  that,  in  very 
early  times,  children  of  the  same  father,  but  not 
of  the  same  mother,  were  united  in  wedlock. 
This  was  Abraham's  relation  to  .Sarah.  Of  the 
strictness  of  the  early  Christian  churdi  we  may 
have  occa.sion  to  speak  again.  Here  we  mention 
the  tendency  of  some  modern  legislation  to  dejiart 
from  the  standard  of  church  law,  and  allow  quite 
near  relatives  to  marry.  Hy  French  law,  aunts 
and  Me))hews,  uncles  and  nieces,  first  cousins, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  law,  can  thus  intermarry. 
Hy  tlie  law  of  the  (Jerman  Kmjiire  of  Feb.  fi,  1.H7'.'), 
nearly  the  same  descriptions  of  persons  have  lili- 
erty  of  marrying  one  another  opened  to  them. 

The  entrance  of  the  riaughter  into  the  marriage 
state  flcpeiirled  in  great  measure  upon  the  will  of 
the  father.  It  w.is  natural  that  he  should  make 
it  a  coiiflition  of  parting  with  liis  daughter, —  who 
at  once  was  held  U>  l)e  his  ]>ro]ierty,  and  was  his 
help  in  the  liou.sehold,  —  that  some  comi)ensation 
sliould  be  made  to  him  by  a  suitor,  for  his  loss  of 


her  services.  To  this  moliur,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  there  are  several  allusions  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Shechem  was  willing  to  give  any  amount 
of  mohar  and  matlhan  to  Jacob  and  his  sons  in 
exchange  for  Dinah  as  a  wife  ((ien.  xxxiv.  12), 
in  which  passage  the  second  word  may  denote  a 
17;/?  made  to  the  betrothed  by  the  siutor.  Jacob 
paid  for  his  wives  in  labor ;  David  paid  for  Michal 
in  evidences  of  ha\-ing  killed  a  hundred  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xviii.  25;  2  Sam.  iii.  14);  Ilosea, 
in  a  symbolical  prophecy,  gave  for  a  wife  fifteen 
pieces  of  silver  and  a  quantity  of  barley,  —  the 
usual  price  for  a  slave.  The  price  paid  to  the 
next  of  kin  for  a  wife  may  have,  in  time,  been 
given  by  the  father  to  his  daughter  as  her  dowry. 
The  very  ancient  practice  of  bride-stealing,  of 
which  traces  remained,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  long  after  the  proper  seizing  of  a  wife  from 
another  tribe  ceased,  is  not  shown  by  any  thing  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  indigenous  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  expedient  to  supply  the  Ben- 
jamites  with  wives,  in  Judg.  .xxi..  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  natural  feeling  that  marriage  is  a  mo.st  im- 
portant and  a  religious  institution  found  expres- 
sion among  the  Israelites  in  a  solenni  covenant 
between  the  man  and  the  wonuui,  to  which  there 
are  several  references.  One  of  the.se  is  in  I'rov. 
ii.  17,  "Who  .  .  .  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her 
God;"  and  another,  in  Mai.  ii.  14,  "Yet  she  is 
thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant:" 
i.e.,  of  thy  covenant  made  with  her  solemnly  be- 
fore God.  Still  more  full  is  the  expres.sion  in 
Ezek.  xvi.  8,  where  God  as  a  husband  enters  into 
a  covenant  with  Jerusalem  as  a  wife,  so  that  she 
becomes  his.  Of  the  other  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage very  little  is  said  in  the  ancient  scriptures. 
At  Athens  the  man  made  known  to  the  members 
of  his  phriitria  the  marriage  into  which  lie  had 
entered  ;  and  a  sacrifice  followed,  together  with  a 
feast.  And  so,  in  early  patrician  times  nt  Kome, 
a  cake  of  spelt  was  eaten  by  the  man  and  his  bride, 
with  auspices  and  offerings,  in  the  presence  of 
twelve  witnesses  (two  of  wlioni  were  the  poiiti/'i-r 
maximus  and  a  JJnmeu  (liiilis).  And  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  religious  rites,  with  a 
festival,  accompanied  marriages  among  the  He- 
brews. 

The  New  Testament  in  its  precepts  shows  a 
high  idea  of  marriage;  and.  while  it  teaches  that 
this  state  of  life  is  not  superior  to  its  opixisite.  re- 
gards it  also  as  a  doetiine  of  false  teachers  that 
they  place  it  among  forbidden  things.  Our  Lord, 
in  Alatt.  xix.  11,  when  the  a;iostles  had  said  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  marry,  if  divorce  w  as  al- 
lowed only  for  one  cause,  replied  that  it  was  not 
given  to  all  to  receive  this  saying  (of  theirs)  in 
practice,  and  th.at  some  abstain  from  luiirriagc  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  shows  that  he 
thought  individual  duties  and  ethical  c.-qiacities  to 
be  the  determining  considerations  when  marriage 
became  a  personal  question.  The  apostle  I'aul 
lets  us  know  that  I'eterand  the  Lord's  bri'thren 
had  wives,  and  considered  his  right  to  marry,  if 
he  wished,  to  be  as  good  as  theirs;  he  wishes  the 
younger  widows  to  marry  (1  Tim.  v.  14);  he 
makes  it  essential  (iii.  2-4)  that  the  overseers  in 
the  churches  should  live  a  family  life  ;  and  he  re- 
gards forbidding  to  marry  as  ]>arl  of  an  .ascetic 
heresy  (iv.  3).     One  passage  only  (Rev.  xiv.  4) 
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seems  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  state  of  life  in- 
ferior to  celibacy.  But  whether  the  words,  "  were 
not  defiled  with  women,"  and  "for  tliey  were  vir- 
gins," denote  absolute  chastity  in  the  monastic 
sense,  or  absolute  purity  in  the  moral  sense,  and 
especially  freedom  from  defilements  accompany- 
ing idolatry,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide. 
(Comp.  Uiisterdieck  and  De  Wette  in  loco). 

Want  of  purity  in  thought,  speech,  and  action, 
was  the  great  vice  of  heathenism,  and  is  especial- 
ly denounced  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  New 
Testament:  and,  at  the  time  when  Christianity 
was  spreading,  an  ascetic  doctrine  invaded  the 
western  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  was  that  victory  ovei'  bodily  desires 
was  the  principal  attainment  for  man.  In  refer- 
ence to  marriage,  Tertullian  could  say  that  second 
marriage  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  fornication 
(sltipri).  Thus  a  state  of  virginity  began  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  superior  sanctity ;  and  what 
Origen  did  is  well  known.  AX  the  Council  of  Nice, 
opinions  were  thrown  out  that  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  should  refrain  from  sexual 
communion  with  their  wives.  The  good  judg- 
ment of  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  was  himself  un- 
married, prevented  this  rule  from  being  enacted. 
Kre  long,  however,  the  law  became  stricter,  so  as 
to  require  priests  and  deacons  in  the  western 
church,  if  unmarried,  not  to  marry,  and,  if  mar- 
ried, to  live  apart  from  their  wi\Hs.  The  east- 
ern church  allowed  ordination  in  inferior  ranks 
of  the  clergy  without  requiring  such  separation  ; 
but  a  married  bishop  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
wife  when  raised  to  this  dignity.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  such  laws  to  prevail  in  the  western 
church,  until  Gregory  VII.,  partly  out  of  policy, 
in  order  to  draw  a  liroader  line  between  the  lay 
and  the  clerical  members  of  the  church,  threat- 
ened excommunication  against  such  laymen  as 
should  be  present  at  masses  celebrated  by  mar- 
ried presbyters.  An  unmarried  clergy,  thus  se- 
cured, greatly  aided  the  unity  and  ascendency  of 
that  order  amid  all  the  evils  which  the  rule  of 
celibacy  brought  about. 

The  most  important  points  connected  with 
Christian  marriage  in  the  mediseval  church  are  the 
including  of  it  among  the  sacraments,  and  the 
power  which  the  celebration  of  marriage  with 
religious  rites  gave  to  the  priests,  of  determining 
who  could  or  could  not  marry  according  to  Scrii> 
ture  and  ecclesiastical  canons.  Upon  the  power 
of  deciding  questions  touching  tlie  lawfulness  of 
marriage  depended  the  ecclesia.stical  jurisdiction 
of  bishops,  so  far  as  it  reached,  over  legitimacy, 
succession  to  inheritances,  and  the  validity  of 
testaments,  —  an  immense  power,  which  could  be 
\ised  to  increase  the  amount  of  property  held  by 
dead  hands.  Another  control  which  the  medie- 
val church  exercised  in  respect  to  marriage  was 
that  of  deciding  what  impediments  ought  to  pre- 
vent its  being  celebrated.  Of  these  impediments 
there  were  various  sorts ;  some  from  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  of  affiiiity ;  others  from  special 
causes,  such  as  fraud,  precontract,  clerical  orders; 
others  from  the  religion  of  one  of  the  parties. 
In  process  of  time,  after  the  rise  of  Protestant- 
ism, when  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Protestants  lived  near  one  another,  the  question 
of  mixed  marriages  arose,  which  has  been  a  very 
troublesome  one  in  some  parts  of  Christendom ; 


and  still  later  began  the  strife  between  states 
and  the  churches,  especially  the  Catholic  Church, 
growing  out  of  the  permission  of  civil  marriage, 
as  it  is  called.  Each  of  these  subjects  —  the 
early  impediments  to  maniage  in  the  Catholic 
Church  (existing  in  part,  also,  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries to  a  small  extent),  mixed  marriages,  and 
civil  marriages  —  will  call  for  some  explanation. 

I.  The  Impediments  which  early  law  in  the 
western  church,  or  canon  law,  sanctioned,  may 
be  divided  into  such  as  rendered  marriage  null, 
unless  the  party  injured  chose  to  have  the  mar- 
riage continue,  and  such  as,  on  public  grounds, 
without  taking  the  wishes  of  the  parties  into 
account,  absolutely  dissolved  it.  (a)  To  the  first 
kind  belong  force,  fraud,  error  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal identity  or  in  regard  to  freedom,  ante- 
nuptial derangement  of  mind,  crime  or  preg- 
nancy, concealment  of  certain  matters  from  the 
pastor,  and  seduction  (which,  however,  might  be 
included  under  force).  Hy  free  consent  all  these 
impediments  might  cease  to  be  binding,  and  the 
marriage  thus  be  without  a  taint.  (//)  There  were 
public  impediments  involving  a  sentence  of  nulli- 
ty:  such  are  differences  of  religion,  one  of  the 
parties  being  a  heretic,  Jew,  or  heathen.  If  the 
party  causing  the  impediment  becomes  a  Catholic, 
the  difficulty  then  ceases,  (c)  A  marriage  oppos- 
ing existing  obligations,  such  as  a  marriage 
already  existing,  or  a  previous  vow  of  chastity. 
(d)  Previous  crime,  as  adultei^y  between  the  par- 
ties, or  marriage  witli  a  murdered  person's  wife 
or  husband  by  the  murderer.  But  a  penance 
could  remove  this  obstacle.  (<=)  Blood-relation- 
ship, affinity,  and  even  spiritual  affinity,  as  that 
of  a  godfather  or  godmother.  This  impediment 
started  from  the  prohibitoi'y  rules  of  Roman  law, 
and  perhaps  of  Levitical  law,  until  it  grew  into  a 
prodigious  and  annoying  .system,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  from  the  prohibition 
against  first  cousins'  intermarriage  (which  was 
the  second  degree),  onward,  until  a  remedy,  in 
part,  was  found  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  dis- 
pensation. The  cause  may  have  been,  in  part, 
the  feeling  that  such  an  alliance  was  something 
like  incest,  and  in  part  from  the  supposed  dis- 
covery (which  Gregory  the  Great  gives  as  a 
reason),  that  marriages  between  such  near  rela- 
tives are  not  jirolific  (601  B.C.).  Things  went 
on  until  sixth  cousins,  or  persons  in  the  seventh 
degree  of  relationship,  could  not  marry.  But 
Innocent  III.  brought  about  a  change  in  the  law 
at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  .so  that  the  prohi- 
bition should  not  thenceforth  exceed  the  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity  and  affinity ;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  fourth  cousins.  Yet  a  marriage  be- 
tween third  and  fifth  cousins  came  into  use. 
Affinity  extended  as  far  in  prohibiting  marriage 
as  consanguinity,  but  in  time  this  was  very  much 
abridged  in  its  power.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
relation  created  between  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers and  their  kindred.  Dispensations  were 
pretty  freely  granted.  The  third  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
is  as  follows,  rendered  into  English  :  "  If  any  one 
shall  sav  that  only  those  degrees  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity  which  are  expressed  in  Lev.  xviii.  6  sq. 
can  prevent  the  contracting  of  mari'iage,  or  sepa- 
rate it  when  contracted,  or  that  the  church  cannot 
give  a  dispensation  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
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or  enact  that  others  besides  shall  not  prevent 
and  separate  [marriage],  let  him  he  anathema." 
There  is  silent  reference  here  to  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  his  deceased  brother's  wife, 
which  was  declared  unlaw  ful  by  some  during  the 
controvei-sy  on  that  marriage  and  his  divorce. 

II.  Mixed  Marriages,  or  those,  especially,  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Reforma- 
tion, in  many  respects,  substituted  the  civil  power 
of  the  State  for  the  old  Church  power.  Laws 
concerning  marriage  were  thenceforth  enacted  in 
all  Protestant  states.  But  many  states  had  sub- 
jects of  different  religions,  and  among  the  Catho- 
lics in  such  countries  the  marriage  laws  still 
continued.  The  neighbors  of  different  confes- 
sions, occasionally,  would  desire  to  form  marriage 
connections  with  one  another.  But  the  Catholic 
Church  forbade  the  clergy  to  solemnize  such  mar- 
riages, unless  the  offspring  should  be  instructed 
and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion;  and  for 
this,  before  marriage,  guaranties  were  required 
from  the  persons  concerned.  For  .some  time  the 
difference  of  religions  prevented  marriage  unions 
between  the  persons  adhering  to  them ;  but  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  feeling  on  this  point 
became  freer  or  laxer.  and  at  present  mixed  mar- 
riages form,  in  a  few  countries,  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  the  annual  marriages.  It  is  readily 
understood  tluit  the  Catholic  Church  is  very  averse 
to  yield  at  all  on  the  question  of  guaranties,  but 
considerations  of  policy  have  called  forth  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  concession  in  .some  Protestant  coun- 
tries from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  treatment 
of  such  marri.age  —  as  Walter,  a  Catholic  writer, 
describes  it  in  his  Kirchcnreclu  (seventh  edi- 
tion, §  318,  1839)  —  is  as  follows,  unless  changes 
of  policy  have  been  introduced  in  more  recent 
times:  By  a  law  of  Benedict  XIV.,  a  mixed  mar- 
riage not  celebrated  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Catholic  Church — ^and  thus  canonically  re- 
garded as  a  state  of  concubinage,  although  it 
were  not  entered  into  in  the  form  pi-escribed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  but  in  a  form  having  legal 
validity  in  the  place  in  question  —  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  really  and  fully  valiil  marriage.  This 
concession,  however,  was  limited  at  first  to  the 
Netherlands,  and,  by  a  brief  of  Pius  VIII.,  to  the 
western  jiart  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  These 
concessions  related  only  to  the  fniin  of  marriage. 
"But,"  adds  Walter,  "in  .some  places,  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  evil,  even  although  the  necessary 
guaranties  are  not  given,  tlie  Catholic  piistor  may 
be  present,  and  may  enroll  in  the  church  book 
the  declaration  tiiat  is  made.  He  must  refrain, 
however,  from  all  prayers  aiul  solenmilies  where- 
by he  could  have  the  appearance  of  approving 
such  a  union  begun  against  the  requirements  of 
the  church."  And  for  proof  our  author  cites  a 
brief  of  PiuH  VIII.  to  Prussian  l>isliops  in  1830, 
and  of  Gregory  XVI.  to  Bavarian  bishops  in 
1832  (Kirchriirerlil,  §  318,  page  031  of  seventh 
edition). 

III.  Civil  Marriuij's.  —  These  are  marriages 
pnt<;red  into  according  to  a  form,  or  in  a  way,  jire- 
Kcribcd  liy  tlie  State,  and  have  a  validity  which  is 
iridei)endent  of  any  ecclesiastical  solemnization. 
Such  marriages  aro.se  out  of  tbe  unwillingne.ss  of 
dissenting  sects  in  IVotestant  Cf)untrie8  to  have 
the  marriages  of  tlieir  members  celebrated  by 
niiniatcra  of   the  Established  churches,  or,  per- 


haps, celebrated  according  to  forms  which  they 
could  not  approve.  It  is  significant  of  the  feel- 
ing of  some  English  colonies,  as  of  the  Puritan 
ones  m  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  that  at 
first  they  required  all  marriages  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  civil  officer. 
The  reason  of  this  evidently  was,  that  they  had 
felt  what  they  considered  tyranny  from  the 
Church  of  England,  or  eschewed  it  as  not  a  true 
church.  In  process  of  time,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  of  any  denomination,  were  allowed  to 
solemnize  marriages  ;  and  registry  laws  required 
that  they  should  have  the  proper  certification. 
In  Europe,  civil  marriage  has  been  subjected  to 
much  opposition,  especially  on  the  ground  that 
the  religious  nature  of  marriage  is  not  properly 
provided  for  by  laws  which  render  marriage  by 
a  minister  of  religion  unnecessary.  There  are 
different  ways  of  uniting  civil  marriage  with 
religious  forms.  One  is  to  begin  with  the  civil 
marriage,  which  is  essential,  while  the  religious 
celebrations  are  left  to  the  individual's  own 
choice.  This  is  the  civilehe  of  Germany  since 
Feb.  6,  1875,  according  to  a  law  of  the  empire. 
Of  tliis  many  religious  persons  complain,  and 
with  reason.  Civil  marriage  is  introduced  into 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  destined 
to  extend  farther. 

Marriage  and  religion  being  the  two  main  sup- 
ports of  society  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  family 
to  the  state,  we  may  ask,  in  closing,  whether  mar- 
riage is  now  contributing  all  tliat  it  can  to  the 
social  system.  Our  answer  must  be,  first,  that  it 
is  a  bad  sign  where  the  number  of  marriages  to 
a  given  number  of  persons  is,  for  a  long  period 
together,  on  the  decrease,  and  that  such  seems  to 
be  the  condition  of  some  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  at  the  pre.sent  time.  And  again:  the  rev- 
erence for  the  institution  of  marriage,  either  in 
society  as  a  whole,  or  in  certain  classes,  is  tested 
by  the  annual  number  of  breaches  of  its  essential 
laws,  and  by  divorces  and  separations.  B\it  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  the  breaches,  such  as  adulteries  and 
desertions,  are,  on  the  whole,  increasing,  and  that 
separations  have  still  more  increased  within  the 
present  century.  If  the  expen.se  of  nu\intaining 
families  should  increase  as  it  luis  done,  nnd  the 
style  of  living  go  along  with  it  at  an  equal  pace, 
and  the  apparent  desire  of  many  not  to  hare 
large  families  should  become  still  more  m.anifest, 
then  we  may  expect  that  decay  of  family  life  to 
show  itself  which  involves  the  decay  alike  of 
religion  and  the  state. 

Lit.  —  Marriage  has  such  various  and  impor- 
tant relations  to  religion,  morals,  the  family,  the 
State,  and  the  Church,  that  its  literature  is  too 
copious  to  be  fully  exhibited.  For  Ilelirew  nuir- 
riage  we  mention  the  work  on  Mosalsriics  liccltl, 
by  .1.  1).  Micii.\K.l,is  (2d  ed.,  177o),  that  of  Saal- 
sciii'TZ  with  the  .siime  title  ("Jd  ed.,  1853),  and 
the  Aniiiiuilii's  of  Israel,  a  translation  of  a  work 
of  EwAi,i>  liy  Solly,  187G.  On  marriage  among 
the  (Jreeks  and  Homans,  consult  espcc:ially  K.  !'"• 
Hkkmann's  ;uid  .SciioKMANN's  (,'riecli.  Alterlhtini, 
Mkikh  an<l  Sciiuhmann's  Atlisclie  Process  (lS'2l), 
KossiiACu's  liiim.  Elie  (181)!)),  MAUCiUAunT,  in 
his  and  Mommsf.n'.'.-  Ilauilhucli,  vol.  i.  of  his  I'ri- 
ratlehen  (I.  Horn.  (187!t).  For  the  llonian  law  of 
marriage,  see  IIkin  :  Riim.  J'rivalreclit ;  and  the 
writers  on    liomau    law,   as  Vangekow's   Pan- 
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dekten,  i.  §  201.  For  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
marriage  \\p  cite  Waltku's  Kirrlienrcrhf,  1'er- 
MANEDEK  (ll.C),  aiid  KicnTKU  (/Vw/.  u.  Ecnnijd. 
Kirchenrerhl,  where,  in  a  note  ou  ^  2liL',  sixtli  edi- 
tion, a  cataloi^ue  of  authors  is  given).  For  the 
history  of  state  law  in  all  Christian  states  on  the 
right  of  coucluiiing  marriage,  Fiuedhkku  (ilax 
Recht  der  Eliesrhlic.ssuriy,  1865)  is  exhaustive. 
Ernest  Cadet's  Le  rhariaf/e  en  France  is  an 
excellent  book  (1870).  We  may  mention  also 
Paul  Janet's  L<i  Famille,a,nd  Tropi.ong's  De 
I'injiuence  du  Chrintinnimne  ■<iir  le  droit  cicite  des 
Romains,  2d  ed.  (185.5);  C.  Thone.s  :  Did  christ- 
liche  Anscliaiiuni/  der  Elie  u.  Hire  moderncn  G'cg/ier, 
Leiden,  18S1.  Writers  on  morals,  imlilic  law,  and 
the  state,  naturally  spealv  of  marriai^e;  liut  we 
here  close  our  list.  T.   D    wooi.sny. 

MARRIAGE  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  From 
the  beginning,  I'atliers  selected  for  :niil  gave  to 
their  sons  a  bride  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  xxxviii.  U).  Where 
tlie  wishes  of  the  son  were  consulted.  th>^  pro- 
posal was  made  by  the  father  (Gen  xxxiv 
4,  8;  Judg.  xiv.  2).  Where  there  was  no  fatlier, 
tlie  mother  selected  tlie  bride  for  lier  son  (Gen 
xxi.  21).  Besides  the  customary  presents  given 
to  the  bride  and  her  relations  ((ien.  xxiv  53),  a 
price  was  stipulated,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
father  of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxxi  1."),  xxxiv.  12; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  23,25;  Exod.  xxii.  17).  Tliis  price 
could  be  paid  either  in  money  (Deut.  xxii.  20), 
or  by  services  rendered  (Gen.  xxix.  20;  Josli.  xv. 
16;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii  25).  A  dowry  was 
very  seldom  given  to  the  l)ride.  The  Mosaic  law 
introduced  no  changes  into  these  usages.  It  con- 
tains no  rules  as  to  the  marriage  contract.  Only 
from  incidental  notices  we  see,  that,  in  older 
times,  the  marriage  contract  was  made  between 
the  parents  orally,  perhaps  in  tlie  presence  of  wit- 
nesses (Kuth  iv.  11),  or  by  sworn  promises  (Mai 
ii.  14).  Only  ni  the  post-exile  period  do  we  meet 
with  written  marriage  contracts  (Tob.  vii.  14), 
concerning  which  more  minute  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Kethiiholli. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews (Gen.  iv.  19;  1  Chron.  ii.  IS),  which  at  a 
verv  early  period  seems  to  liave  been  restricted 
to  two  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  2;  2  Cin-on.  xxiv.  3),  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  customary  with  kings 
(2  Sam.  V.  13,  xii.  8;  1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron.  xi. 
til,  xiii.  21 ;  Joseph.,  .-InW.,  XVII.  1,  3)  and  promi- 
nent persons  (Judg.  viii.  30).  Although  the 
Mosaic  law  did  not  forbid  polygamy,  and  only 
restricted  it  in  the  case  of  kings  (Deut.  xvii.  17), 
yet  its  many  enactments  tended  to  discourage, 
and  finally  to  abolish,  poylgamy  (Exod.  xxi.  8  sq. ; 
Lev.  XV.  18).  i5y  degrees,  monogamy  gained  a 
strong  footliold  in  the  people,  especially  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  religion ;  and  marriage 
wa-s  finally  regarded  as  a  sacred  covenant  made  be- 
fore God'(Prov.  ii.  17;  Mai.  ii.  14;  IIos.  ii.  20). 
Hence  marriage  is  very  often  used  by  the  prophets 
as  a  true  emblem  of  the  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel.  Tliis  religious  conception  of  niono- 
gamic  marriage  became  more  and  more  prevalent 
in  Israel ;  its  basis  being  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage,  especially  monogamic  marriage,  at  the 
creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  27  sq.,  ii.  18  sq.  24;  note 
especially  the  expression  in  ver.  24,  imto  "  his 
Wife,"  and  the  addition  of  the  Septuagint,  made 


in  the  interest  of  monogamy,  "they  twain,"  which 
is  also  retained  in  Matt.  xix.  5;  Mark  x.8;  1  Cor. 
v'i.  16;  Flphes.  V.  31).  To  regulate  marriage, — 
partly  in  accordance  with  anci(Mit  usages,  and 
[uirtly  with  the  spirit  jiervading  the  law  of  Mose.s, 
—  degrees  were  pre.scribed  witliin  wliich  a  man 
was  permitted  to  marry.  Out  of  avci'sion  to  con- 
sanguinity and  tlie  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
then  existing  Canaanitish  and  Egyptian  usage  on 
the  other  hand,  marriages  between  a  certain  num- 
ber of  near  relatives  were  forbidden  (comp.  Lev. 
xviii.  7  sq.,  XX.  11  sq.;  Ueut.  xxvii.  20  sq. ;  Joseph., 
Antl.,  III.  12,1).  He  that  trespassed  against  it 
was  to  be  burnt  (Lev.  xx.  14),  Yet  tlie.se  laws 
w-ere  not  always  strictly  kept  (2  .Sam.  xiii.  13  sq. ; 
Ezek  xxii  10  sq.) ;  and  liow  little  the  magnates 
cared  for  it  we  see  from  tlie  example  of  the  Hero- 
dians  (Jo.'ieph.,  Anil.,  XVII.  1.  3;  1.3,  1,  XVIII.  5, 
1,  4 ;  comp.  Matt.  xiv.  4;  Mark  vi.  17  sq.).  Ancient 
usage,  however,  favored  marriages  among  more 
di.stant  relatives  (Gen.  xxiv  4,48);  and  only  in 
I  the  case  of  the  inlieritance  of  daughtei-s  the  law 
I  provided  that  they  should  only  marry  in  their  own 
I  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6  sq  ),  and  made  it  iucmnbent 
upon  the  brother  of  a  deceased  laisband  wlio  died 
childless  to  marry  his  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.;  Deut. 
\  XXV.  5  .sq  ;  Ruth  iv.  1  sq  ;  Matt.  xxii.  24  sq.). 
The  priests,  especially  the  high  priest,  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  a  divorced  or  profane  woman,  nor 
a  whore  (Lev.  xxi.  7)  ;  and,  whilst  the  piiest  could 
marry  the  widow  of  a  priest  (Kzek.  xliv  22),  the 
high  priest  was  even  prohibited  from  the  latter 
Only  maidens  were  allowed  to  the  high  priests. 
Out  of  theocratico-religious  rea.sons.  the  marriage 
of  an  Israelite  with  the  daughter  from  one  of  tlu> 
accur.sed  .seven  Canaanitish  nations  was  forbidden 
(Exod.  xxxiv  16;  Deut.  vii.  3;  .Tosh,  xxiii.  12), 
but  this  conimand  was  not  always  heeded  (Judg 
iii.  6,  xiv.  1 ;  1  Kings  xi.  1  .sq.).  Marriages  with 
i  other  foreign  men  and  women  were  jiermitted 
(Lev.  xxiv.  10 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  34  sq.),  since  they 
could  acquire  tlie  .Jewish  civil  right.  After  the 
exile,  however,  mixed  marriages,  in  consequence 
of  the  sad  experiences  which  the  people  had  made 
as  touching  their  faith,  were  interdicted,  and  the 
more  rigorous  view  became  prevalent  (Ez.  ix.  1  sq., 
X.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  23  sq.).  A  second  marriage  was 
permitted,  although  it  was  regarded  as  a  higher 
degree  of  sanctity  not  to  marry  again  (Luke  ii. 
36  sq.).  In  general,  the  Jews  thought  very 
highly  of  the  married  state,  and  many  children 
were  regarded  as  a  great  blessing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3, 
cxxviii.  3  sq.). 

Marriage  Ceremonies.  —  The  betrothal  having 
previously  taken  place,  the  bridegroom  on  the 
wedding-day,  accompanied  by  his  friends  (Judg. 
xiv.  10  .sq. ;' Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii.  29;  1  Mace, 
ix.  39),  and  attired  in  his  wedding-dress,  went  to 
the  house  of  the  bride,  and  conducted  the  veiled 
one,  accompanied  by  her  companions,  under  song 
(Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9),  music,  and  dancing  (1  Mace, 
ix.  37),  by  the  light  of  torches  (Matt.  xxv.  1), 
into  his  father's  house,  where  tlie  inari-iage-feast 
was  kept  for  .seven  days  (Judg.  xiv.  10,  12),  and 
where  the  many  friends  were  entertained  with 
song  (Jer.  xxv,  10;  3  Mace.  iv.  6)  and  riddles 
(.Judg.  xiv.  12).  The  bridegroom  wa.s  crowned 
(Song  of  Songs,  iii.  11;  Isa.  Ixi.  10;  3  JIacc.  iv, 
8).     In  the  evening  the  couple  was  conducted  to 
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the  bridal  chamber :  and  after  coition  it  was  ascer- 
tained whether  the  bride  had  preserved  her  maiden 
purity ;  if  she  had  not.  she  was  stoned  (Deut.  xxii. 
13  sq.). 

[Modern  Jews  celebrate  marriages  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  silk  or  velvet  canopy,  about 
three  or  four  yards  square,  supported  by  four  long 
poles,  is  held  by  four  men  out  of  doors  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  lender  this  canopy  the  bride- 
groom is  led  by  his  male  friends,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music, "and  welcomed  by  the  joyous  spec- 
tators with  the  exclamation,  Baruch  Ilabah!  i.e., 
"Blessed  is  he  that  cometh !  "  The  bride,  with 
her  face  veiled,  is  then  brought  to  him  by  her 
female  friends,  and  led  three  times  round  the 
bridegroom,  thereby  fulfilling  the  command,  "  The 
woman  shall  compass  the  man  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  22) ; 
when  he  takes  her  round  once  amid  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  by-standers,  and  then  places  her  at 
his  right  hand,  botii  standing  with  their  faces  to 
the  south,  and  their  backs  to  the  north.  The 
rabbi  then  covers  the  bridal  pair  with  the  talilh, 
or  fringed  wrapper,  which  the  bi'idegroom  has  on, 
joins  their  hands  together,  and  pronounces  over  a 
cup  of  wine  tlie  benediction  of  affiance,  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
■wlio  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed 
art  thou  .  .  .  wlio  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy 
commandments,  and  hast  forbidden  to  us  consan- 
guinity, and  prohibited  us  the  betrothed,  but  hast 
j>ermittfd  us  those  whom  we  take  by  betrothal 
and  marriage.  Blessed  art  thou,  ()  Lord,  who 
hast  sanctified  thy  people  Israel  by  betrothal  and 
marriage."  Whereupon  the  couple  taste  of  the 
cup  of  blessing,  and  the  bridegroom  produces  a 
]>lain  gold  ring,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
party,  puts  it  on  the  bride's  finger,  saying,  "  Be- 
hold, thou  art  con.secrated  unto  me  with  this  ring, 
according  to  the  rites  of  Moses  and  Israel."  The 
rabbi  then  reads  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  appoint- 
ed witnesses,  the  kethiihuh,  or  marriage  contract, 
and  concludes  Viy  pronouncing  over  another  cup 
of  wine  the  seven  benedictions,  which  are  given 
in  the  Talmudic  treatise  Kelhuboth  (Col.  7,  col.  2; 
b,  col.  1).  With  tliis  the  ceremony  ends  amid 
the  shouts,  Mazal  lov  .'  i.e.,  "  Good  luck  !  "] 

Divorce.  —  The  Mosaic  law  does  not  institute 
divorce,  but,  a.s  in  other  matters,  recognizes  and 
regulates  the  prevailing  jiatriarclial  practice.  The 
ground  on  wliicli  the  law  allows  a  divorce  is  termed 
trvath  (lahar,  any  ".shameful  thing"  (Deut.  xxiv.  1). 
Whatever  tliia  croalh  dahnr  meant  was  much  dis- 
cus.sed  at  the  time  of  Jesus  in  the  schools  of 
Shaminai  and  Hillel:  [and  .vccording  to  Ilillel 
only  the  burning  of  food  in  cooking  was  a  suffi- 
cient rea.son  for  putting  aw<ay  a  wife].  The 
husband  had  to  give  his  divorceil  wife  a  liill  of 
divorcomnnt  (Isa.  1.  1  ;  .ler.  iii.  8;  Matt.  xix.  7; 
Mark  x.  4),  tlms  enabling  lier  to  marry  again. 
AVithnut  such  a  V)ill,  she  was  regarded  a.s  l)elong- 
ing  still  to  her  former  husband.  A  husband  who 
lia<l  divorced  his  wife  could  not  remarry  lier,  even 
if  her  second  husbanil  liad  died,  or  had  divorced 
lier  (Deut.  xxiv.  2  .sq.)  :  otherwise  the  husl)an(i 
was  in  duty  Ijound  to  ]>rovide  liis  wife  with  food 
and  raiment,  and  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  marriage 
f  Kxod.  xxi.  10),  but  was  reli'ased  from  the  latter 
uuty  during  the  time  of  her  miMistruation  (Lev. 
jviii.  ]!t,  XX.  18;  Kzt.-k.  xviii.  0,  xxii.  10). 

Adultery.  —  Although  connection  with  an   un- 


married woman  was  not  regarded  as  adultery  so 
long  as  polygamy  existed,  yet  at  a  very  early 
period  connection  with  a  betrothed  or  married 
woman  was  looked  upon  as  so  sinful  that  both 
the  guilty  parties  were  stoned  (Deut.  xxii.  20  sq. ; 
.lohn  viii.  5,  7)  or  burned  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24;  Lev. 
xxi.  9).  The  very  fact  that  the  Decalogue  already 
forbids  adultery  (Exod.  xx.  14)  proves  that  the 
ancient  law  of  "Israel  regarded  the  marriage  rela- 
tion as  something  sacred.  M'hen  a  man  violated 
a  woman  in  the  field,  where  she  could  not  gec 
help,  the  seducer  only  was  killed.  When  a  hus- 
band suspected  his  wife  of  adulterj-,  he  had  to 
bring  her  unto  the  priest,  who  subjected  her  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  12  sq.). 
If  a  man  seduced  a  maid,  he  had  to  marry  her, 
or,  in  case  lier  father  refused  to  give  her  unto  liiin. 
the  seducer  had  to  pay  money  according  to  the 
dowry  of  virgins  (Exod.  xxii.  16  sq.).  In  spite 
of  all  these  strict  injunctions,  the  prophets  spoke 
often  against  this  sin  (Jer.  vii.  9,  xxiii.  10;  Hos. 
iv.  2;  Slal.  iii.  5)  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Jesus  im- 
morality was  very  great  in  Israel  (Rom.  ii.  22), 
which  was  especially  fed  by  the  influence  of  the 
then  ruling  Ilerodians.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition in  Lev.  xix.  29.  Deut.  xxiii.  17  sq.,  there 
existed  public  pro.stitutes  at  all  times  among  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  Judg.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Kings 
iii.  16;  Prov.  ii.  16  sq.,  v.  3  sq.,  vi.  26,  vii.  10, 
xxiii.  27;  Amos  ii.  7,  vii.  17).  Prostitution  was 
especially  propagated  through  the  lascivious,  sen- 
sual Syro- Phoenician  cultus,  and  with  it  found  its 
way  into  Israel  (Num.  xxv.  1  sq. :  1  Kings,  xiv.  24, 
XV.  12,  xxii  46 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7  ;  IIos  iv.  13  sq  ). 

Lit. — •  MiCH.\ELis:  Mo.ialsclie.i  Heclit  and  Ion 
den  E/iege.ietzen  ^fosi.1,  2d  ed.,  1768;  St.\udlin  : 
(ieschichte  der  Vor.ilellungeii  und  Lehren  ron  der 
Ehe,  1826  ;  S.\alschutz  :  Mos.  Ileclit,  pp.  725  sq. ; 
Ew.\ld:  Alterthiimer  de.i  roZ/y.'-'  Israel.  y>p.  171  sq.  ; 
Frankel  :  Z)(i.«  yno.'i.  tahnud.  KherechI,  [Breslau], 
1860;  [Saalschl'TZ  : /iro/(rto/o;/(>  rfer  Hebraer,\i. 
173  sq.  ;  llAMHUR(iEi{ :  /'eal-Eitci/clnpiidie,  i.  pp. 
2.55-264  ;  .Sai.vadok  :  Jlistoire  des  institiilions  de 
Mdise  et  da  peuple  hebreii,  1828,  ii.  pp.  319-384; 
Celi.ekikr:  E.'tpril  de  la  Ic'f/ixlatian  de  .1/oise,  i. 
252,  256,  324  .sq  ;  the  art.  Mariage,  in  Lichtex- 
beroer's  Encyclopedie  ilex  Sciences  IteUgieiises . 
Benary:  De  llebr.  Leviratu,  Berlin,  1835;  Red- 
.slob:  I.eriralsehe,  Leipzig,  1836;  Kurtz:  Ehe  des 
Ilasea,  Dorpat,  1859].  On  marriage  laws  and  cere- 
monies among  the  Mohammedans  comp.  Lane: 
Modern  E(/i//il.  London,  1836,  i.  pp.  115  sq.,  193 
sq. ;  VON  Kremer  :  ('ulturgf.ichichte  d.  Orients, 
1875,  i.  pp.  519  sq.  [See  also  J.  Bekciel:  Die 
Eheverhiiltiiisfe  der  atten  Juden,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  W. 
R.  Smith:  Kinxhip  and  marriape  in  early  Arabia, 
Cambridge,  1885.]  utJKTSoiu  (u.  pick). 

MARRIOTT,  Wharton  Booth,  b.  1825;  d.  at 
Eton  College.  December,  1871.  lie  was  jjjraduated 
at  Oxford;  fellow  of  Exeter  College;  from  18.')0 
till  death,  assistant  master  of  Eton  College.  He 
wrote  ft  work  of  gre.at  learning  upon  church  vest- 
riK^nts  (  VesliariuDi  Atii/lii'anum,  London,  1867), 
and  contributt^d  ext<Misivcly  to  Smith  and  Wace, 
Dictionary  of  Chrintian  Jiiot/ra/iliy,  and  fo  Smith 
and  CilEKTilAlM,  l)iclio7mn/ofClirislian  Anti(iuilies. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSr,  so  called  because 
it  was  oicasidTii'cl  by  the  republicati(m  of  Edward 
Fisher's  Marrine  of  Modern  Divinity.  This  author 
was  an  English  High  Calrinist  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  noted  fdi- spirituality  and  learning;  and 
his  book  was  originally  issued  in  1044.  It  con- 
sists of  religioiis  dialogues  of  an  original  and 
sprightly  kind,  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  guides  the  reader  safely  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charylidis  of  Antinoniian  error  and 
Neononiian  heresy  (sei'  arts.).  A  copy  of  it  was 
brought  into  Scotland  by  an  English  I'uritan  sol- 
dier, and  years  afterwai-(ls  found  by  Thomas  Bos- 
ton (see  art.),  who  was  much  pleased  with  it.  and 
sjxjke  of  it  to  several ;  and  so  it  was  republished 
in  1718,  with  a  commenilatory  pi-eface  by  Rev. 
.Fames  Hog  of  Carnock.  The  book  displeased  the 
Neononiians  very  much,  and  they  were  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  their 
number,  principal  Iladdow  of  St.  Andrews,  as.sailed 
it  in  his  opening  sermon  at  the  .synod  of  Fife, 
April,  1719  ;  and  a  "committee  for  preserving  the 
jiurity  of  doctrine  "  was  chosen  at  the  Assembly 
that  year,  whose  business  really  was  to  discredit 
the  book.  This  was  attempted  by  garbled  ex- 
tracts. In  their  report  in  17"20  the  committee 
condemned  the  book  as  Antinoniian,  and  the 
Assembly  apjiroved.  Then  the  friends  of  the 
book  rallied  to  its  defence.  Twelve  men,  wlio 
were  called  "  the  Representers,"  formally  called 
the  attention  of  the  A.s.sembly  to  the  anomaly  that 
it  had  condemned,  because  taught  in  the  book, 
lirojx)sitions  which  were  couched  in  Scripture 
language,  and  others  which  wei'e  expressly  tauglit 
in  their  symbolical  books.  The  Neonomians, 
liowever,  carried  the  day  ;  and  in  the  Assembly 
of  1722  tlie  twelve  Representers  were  solemnly 
rebuked;  and  subse(]uently  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  Neonomians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of 
ministers  holding  the  Marroiv  doctrines.  No 
action  was  taken  against  the  Representers,  and 
.so  in  the  church  courts  the  controversy  ended. 
Rut  the  irritation  lasted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Secession  Church.  See  Hether- 
INGTOX  :  Uislory  of  IIip-  Church  of  Scolland,  cliap. 
ix.,  American  edition,  pp.  .342,  344-347. 

MARSAY,  Charles  Hector  de  St.  George,  Mar- 
quis  de,  b,  in  Paris,  1G8S;  d.  at  Ambleben,  near 
Wolfenbtittel,  1746.  Ilis  parents  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  early  emigrated  to  Germany. 
He  himself  began  his  career  as  a  lieutenant  in  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  regiment,  serving  in  the  Span- 
ish War  of  Succession;  but  in  1711  he  retired  to 
Schwar/enau  m  the  countship  of  Wittgenstein, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  asceticism  and  religious 
meditation.  From  1735  to  1742  he  lived  in  the 
castle  of  Haj'n  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  fami- 
ly Von  Fleischbein.  He  afterwards  also  visited 
Arolsen,  Altona,  and  other  places.  His  writings 
(Freimiitliiije  imd  rhrhlViche  Diskiirse,  oder  /Ceurjniss 
eines  Kimles :  Uber  die  Mnr/ie ;  Wider  die  Herndiuter, 
etc.)  are  of  less  consequence;  but  by  transplant- 
ing the  quietistic  mysticism  of  Rourignon,  Guyon, 
Rerbot,  etc.,  to  Germany,  he  exerci.sed  an  influ- 
ence which  became  visible  in  the  Berleburg  Bible. 
An  autobiography,  letters,  etc.,  are  found  in  manu- 
script in  tlip  cliurch  .archives  of  Coblentz.  See 
GoEIlEL:    Clivixt.  Lilun.  M.  GOEBEL. 

MARSDEN,  Samuel,  the  "  Apostle  of  New  Zea- 
land;" b.  in  Kngland,  1764,  of  humble  parentage; 
d.  in  Au.stralia,  May  12,  1838.  He  was  a  trades- 
man at  Leeds,  and  at  first  a  member  of  the  AVes- 
leyan  Church,  but,  uniting  with  the  Church  of 
England,  studied  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Cam- 


bridge. In  1794  he  went  out  .as  ch.aplain  to  the 
penal  colony  .at  Par.amatta,  ne.ar  .Sydney,  Au.stra- 
lia.  Deviating  from  the  usual  course  of  missiona- 
ries, he  established  a  farm,  and  sought  to  train 
the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry.  On  a  visit  to 
England  in  1809,  he  appealed  for  missionaries  foi- 
the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand,  'i'he  (,'hurch  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  deaf  to  his  ajipeals;  but  two 
Laymen,  William  Hall  and  .John  King,  offered 
theni.selves,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  return 
journey.  Arriving  in  Australia,  Mar.sden  pur- 
cha.sed  a  sm.all  vessel,  "  The  Active,"  at  his  own 
expen.se,  and  with  it  cruised  to  New  Zealand,  and 
established  a  mission;  and,  though  he  retained 
his  residence  in  Australia,  visited  the  island  often. 
and  contributed  much  by  his  appeals  and  advice 
to  the  christianization  .and  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ple. See  Jliss  Yoxge:  Pioneers  anil  Founders. 
pp.  216-240. 

MARS'  HILL,  so  called  because  Mars  was 
judged  upon  it  (Pausan.,  i.  28,  .')),  north-we.st  of 
the  Acropolis,  is  conmionly  called  the  Areopagus, 
and  forever  associated  with  Pa\d,  who  therefrom 
delivered  a  memorable  address  (Acts  xvii.  22-31). 
It  was  the  ,se.at  of  the  highest  of  the  Athenian 
courts. 

MARSH,  Herbert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough; b.  Dec.  10,  1757,  .at  Faversham,  Kent;  d. 
.at  Peterborough,  May  1,  18')9.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  .John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  a  fel- 
lowship in  1782.  In  1807  he  became  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor  of  divinity  at  his  ri/ma  mater : 
bishop  of  Uand.aff  1816;  transferred  to  Peter- 
liorough  1819.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
C^alvinisin  and  Roman  Catholicism.  While  pro- 
fe.ssor,  he  substituted  English  for  Latin  in  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures.  His  biblical  works  are 
still  valuable:  The  Aiithenliciti/  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  considered,  Cambridge,  1792;  Lectures 
on  the  Criticisjn  and  Inter/iretation  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1828,  new  edition,  1838;  Lectures  on  the 
Aut/ienticiti/  and  Crediliiliti/  of  the  Neir  Testament, 
and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Old,  new  edition,  1840. 
But  best  of  all  is  his  translation,  with  notes,  of 
.7.  I).  Micii.^ELis:  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 1792-1801,  4  vols. 

MARSH,  James,  D.D.,  b.  at  ILartford.  Vt., 
.July  19,  1794;  d.  in  Colchester,  Vt.,  July  3,  1843. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1S17,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1822  ;  in  1824 
was  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Hamixien- 
Sidney  College,  Virginia.  From  1826  to  1833  he 
was  president  of  the  University  ot  A'ci'inont.  In 
1829  he  edited  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Refection,  pre- 
fixing a  remarkable  essay  upon  the  poet.  He  also 
translated  Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  I'oetry,  Bur- 
lington, 1823,  2  vols.  His  Jiemains,  with  memoir, 
appeared,  Boston,  1843,  2d  ed.,  1845. 

MARSHALL,  Stephen,  b.  at  Godnianchester  in 
Iluntingdon.shire,  Eng. ,  at  an  unknown  date; 
educated  at  Ennnanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  be- 
came minister  at  Wethersfteld,  and  then  at  Fin- 
chingfield  in  Essex,  where  he  was  silenced  for 
nonconformity.  In  1640  he  was  made  lecturer 
at  St.  MargJiret's,  Westminster.  He  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  Sniectynmuan  Controversy  (see 
Edmund  Calamy)  with  Bishop  Hall  in  1641 ; 
wiis  made  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643.  He  was  the  greatest  preacher 
of  his  times  and  the  most  popular  speaker.     He 
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was  an  active  man,  and  a  judicious  adviser  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord-Mayor,  and  the  Assembly,  more 
frequently  tlian  many  others  comViined.  He  was 
the  most'  influential  niember  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  represented 
the  English  Parliament  in  Scotland  in  1043;  at- 
tended the  conmiissioners  of  Parliament  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644;  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Accommodation  in  1645;  attended  the 
connnissioners  sent  to  the  king  at  Newcastle  for 
the  accommodation  of  peace  in  164IJ;  attended  the 
commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  AViglit 
in  1647.  He  was  a  moderate  and  judicious  Pies- 
byterian  under  Cromwell's  administration,  and  as 
an  acknowledged  chief  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  fundamen- 
tals as  a  basis  of  toleration,  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  16.54,  and  became  one 
of  the  Tryers.  He  died  in  November,  165.5;  and 
his  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  were  shamefully  dug  up  at  the  Restoration. 

Large  numbers  of  his  sermons  on  special  occa- 
sions were  publislied.  These,  notwithstanding 
the  faults  in  metliod  and  style  characteristic  of 
the  times,  are  models  of  eloquence  and  fervor. 
Among  these  we  will  mention,  A  Peace-Ojf't'riiig 
to  God,  Sept.  7,  1011 ;  flefurmnlinn  and  Desninlioii, 
Dec.  22,  1641;  Mnoz  cuk^ed,  Feb.  23,  1641  (2); 
Sonff  of  rinses  tlie  Servant  of  God,  and  tin'  Soiif/  of 
ihe  Latnf I,  June  15,  1643;  Sacred  I'nnajiiriclii,  1644; 
Sermon  of  I  lie  Bnplizini/  of  Infants,  1644;  Hir/ht 
Underslandini/  of  the  Times,  Dec.  30,  1646 ;  Unity 
of  the  Saints  with  Christ  the  Head,  April,  1652.  The 
only  systematic  work  he  published  was  A  Defence 
■of  Infant  Baptism  against  John  Tombes,  London, 
1616,"  !to,  p]..  256.     '  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

MARSHMAN,  Joshua,  one  of  the  fir.st  Baptist 
and  most  distinguished  missionaries  to  India ;  b. 
at  Westbnry  Leigh,  Wiltshire.  Eng.,  April  20, 
176S:  d,  in  Seranipore,  India,  Dec.  5,  1837.  He 
had  a  scanty  education,  but  early  developed  an 
in.satiable  thirst  for  reading.  He  was  sent  to  the 
loom,  and  continued  till  his  twenty-sixth  year  a 
weaver  (his  father's  occupation).  In  1794,  having 
previously  been  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Shep- 
nerd,  he  took  charge  of  a  .school  in  Bristol,  where  , 
he  found  time  to  acfpiirc  a  knowledge  of  the 
cla.ssic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  languages.  Under 
Dr.  Iivland's  influence,  he  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  in  1790,  with  Mr.  AVard  and  two 
others,  sailed  for  India.  Not  lieing  permitted  to 
disembark  at  Calcutta,  they  landed  (Oct.  13)  at 
Serampore,  then  mider  the  Danish  flag,  but  des- 
tined, by  their  labors  and  tho.so  of  A\illiam  Carey, 
to  become  the  most  conspicuous  spiritual  centre 
in  the  country.  Here  for  nearly  forlv  years  h<' 
continued  to  labor  in  the  pulpit  and  the  school, 
and  throu^jh  thi>  jiress,  for  tlie  moral  and  intellec- 
tual  elevation  of  the  nati\e8. 

In  IhOO  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar.sliman  o]>ened  two 
boarding-.schools,  the  incomes  of  which  were  to 
be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  mission.  At  the 
clcse  of  two  years,  their  ainiual  revenue  amounted 
to  one  thousand  jiounds,  and  in  1811  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  oidy  a  hundred  jioimds  of  which 
Mr.  Marshnuui  reserved  for  himself.  He  began 
preaching  in  Bengalee  Oct  1,  1800.  His  services 
m  the  department  of  education  were  conspicuous; 
and  in  1818  he  i.ssued,  with  Carey  ami  Ward,  the 


prospectus  of  a  college  for  the  "  instruction  of 
Asiatic,  Christian,  and  other  youth,  in  Eastern 
literature  and  European  science,"  which  was  estab- 
lished and  fostered  amidst  numy  discouragements. 
It  was  chiefly  due  to  him  that  the  Serampore 
missionaries  undertook  the  pulilicatiou  of  the  tirst 
periodical  work  in  February,  1818,  in  the  Benga- 
lee (the  Di(j-dur])nn),  and  on  May  31,  1818,  the 
first  native  newspaper  (the  Stnnachar-Diirpim.  or 
"Mirror  of  News").  The  same  year,  he  began 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Friend  ef  India  in 
English  (in  1820  changed  to  a  quarterly).  Mr. 
Marshman  likewi.se  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  native  tongues  bj-  the  preiiaration  of  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Mahratta  (1  vol.,  1811)  and  Ben- 
galee (3  vols.)  languages.  In  1806  he  undertook 
the  study  of  the  Chinese,  with  the  piu'pose  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  that  language.  After 
fifteen  years  of  labor,  he  published  in  1822  a 
Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1814 
he  had  published  Claris  Sinica,  or  "  Key  to  the 
Chinese  Language." 

In  1826  Mr.  Marshman  visited  England.  The 
relations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Serampore  IMission  had  lieen  strained  for 
many  years ;  the  former  .seeking  to  secure  control 
of  the  missionary  property,  which  the  mission- 
aries, who  had  won  it  by  their  self-denial,  and 
contributed  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
mission,  properly  refused  to  relinquish.  These  cir- 
cumstances deprived  his  visit  of  much  of  tlie  plea.s- 
ure  he  would  otherwise  have  had  ;  and  he  gladly 
returned  in  1829  to  India,  but  still  pursued  by  the 
suspicions  and  attacks  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
which  imbittered  not  only  his  own  la.st  years,  but 
those  of  Carej'  and  Ward.  On  June  9,  1834,  his 
old  associate  William  Carey  died,  and  he  was  left 
the  patriarch  of  the  famous  Serampore  Mission. 
His  health  was  completely  broken  up  after  that 
event,  and  his  mental  faculties  partially  failed. 
In  his  last  hours  he  prayed  in  Bengalee,  and  con- 
versed in  that  language  upon  spiritiual  subjects. 

Dr.  Marsliman  stood  in  close  relations  with 
Lords  Hastings,  Bentinck.  and  other  governors- 
general  of  India,  whose  .sympathies  and  protec- 
tion he  secured  for  Serampore  and  its  enterprises. 
Brown  University  conferred  upon  him  in  ISll,  as 
it  had  previously  done  on  Carey,  the  degree  of 
D.D.  One  of  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Gen. 
Havelock,  died  in  1882.  See  J.  C.  Mau.shman  : 
Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Meirshmttn,  anil  Ward, 
2  vols.,  London.  1.S59;  and  art.  l.MUA. 

MARSILIUS  PATAVINUS,  b.  at  Padua  between 
1270  and  1280;  studied  canon  law  and  iihilosophy 
in  his  native  city;  and  was  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  I'aris  in  1312,  wliicli  presiqiposi's  that  lie 
had  taken  a  degree,  aiul  deliveri><l  lectures  there. 
The  latter  ]iart  of  his  life  he  spent  in  (iermany, 
at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  there  he 
died,  probably  in  1342.  While  in  Paris  he  wit- 
nessed the  contest  between  Boniface  A'lll.  and 
Philip  till'  Fair,  and  no  doubt  conversed  with 
many,  who,  in  thai  conflict  between  Church  and 
State,  sided  with  the  king.  AVheu,  then,  in  1323. 
the  contest  broken  out  between  ,Iohn  XXII.  and 
l^ewis  the  Bavarian,  he  himself  apjieared  in  the 
arena  with  his  Defensor  pads,  ■ — a  most  audacious 
att.ack  on  the  papal  fabric,  which  just  at  that 
moment  slood  towering  victorious  in  all  its  splen- 
dor and  power.    The  work  (which  was  first  printed 
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at  Basel,  1522,  then  at  Frankl'uit,  1592,  and  after- 
wards often)  consists  of  threi^  books.  The  first 
hook  dev('lii])s  tlie  idea  of  the  State;  tlie  second, 
the  idea  of  the  Cliiireh  :  and  tlie  third  sums  up 
the  whole  exposition  in  the  form  of  theses.  The 
polemical  centre  of  the  work  lies  in  the  .second 
book,  whicli,  by  a  .series  of  trencliant  argnnients, 
undernunes  (he  whole  foundation  on  which  the 
papal  power  is  built  up.  The  priest,  the  author 
says,  has  no  secular  power,  —  no  power  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  a<lniinistr<ation  of  the  Word  and 
(he  sacraments  is  his  only  business.  .\11  his  power 
is  spiritual,  all  his  influence  moral.  All  priests, 
lie  further  says,  are  essentially  equal  in  power  and 
dignity.  The  \ew  Testament  knows  no  difference 
between  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  and  no  differ- 
ence between  Peter  and  the  other  apostles.  The 
sole  he.ad  of  the  Churcli  is  Christ,  and  the  highest 
representation  of  this  Church  is  the  tEcumenical 
Council.  The  work  w.as  by  the  author  presented 
to  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  policy ;  but  his  policy  was  not 
succe.ssful.  Once  more  IMarsilius  stepped  forward, 
opposing  the  Pope  on  occasion  of  the  divorce 
of  iMargaretha  of  Tyrol  from  Johann  Ileinrich  of 
Luxemburg,  and  lier  marriage  with  Lewis  of 
Brandenburg,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Lewis.  He 
defended  the  emperor's  right  to  dissolve  her  first 
marriage;  while  William  Occam  defended  the 
legitimacy  of  her  second  marriage,  in  spite  of  her 
relation  to  her  husband.  Both  treatises  have  been 
considered  spurious,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
See  RiEZLEit :  Die  literarischen  IVidersacher  tier 
Piip.ile  ziir  Zeit  Luihciij  ties  Bayers,  1874;  and 
Caui.  !MI':lle1!:  Dcr  Knmpf  Liuiwir/s  ilex  Bai/ern 
mi!  tier  rom.  Kurie,  1879.  G.   LECIILER. 

MARTENE,  Edmond,  b  at  St.  Jean  de  Lone, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dijon,  Dec.  22,  1654;  d.  at  St. 
(xermain-de.s-Pres,  in  Paris,  June  20,  17.39.  In 
1G72  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Rheims,  but  was  soon  after  removed  to  St.  Ger- 
niain-des-Pr^s,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  advice  of  D'Achery  and  Mabillon,  and  which 
continued  his  headqu.arters,  though  at  various 
times  he  resided  at  Marmontier  and  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Caen  in  Rouen.  His  first  works, 
Cmnmenlariim  in  reijulam  S.  P.  Benedicli  (Paris, 
1090), /)e  aniit/uis  monachorum  rilibus  {hyons,  1090), 
and  De  antiejiiis  ecclesia;  ritibus  (Rouen,  1700),  were 
much  appreciated;  but  it  was  especially  as  a  col- 
lector and  editor  of  old  literary  documents  that 
lie  .acquired  his  great  reputation.  Veleruin  scrip- 
loriim  et  monumentoruni  enllectin  rioini  (Rouen,  1700), 
a  continuation  of  D'Achery's  Spicilei/iutn,  was  his 
first  work  of  the  kind ;  but  after  a  journey  of 
several  years  through  various  parts  of  France,  in 
company  with  Dom  Ursium  Durand,  he  published 
his  gTeat  works,  Tliesiiunis  noous  anecilnlorum 
(Paris,  1717,  5  vols,  fob)  and  Veleruin  acripltvum 
el  vionumenloruiii  (iiiiplirixijna  collefJio  (Paris,  1724- 
33,  9  vols.  fob).  He  al.so  continued  Mabillon's 
Annt^les  ordinix  S.  Ben.  (tom.  vi.  1117-11.37,  P.aris, 
1739)  and  Act.  Sanel.  ortlinix  S.  B.  See  T.\ssix 
Hisloire  litte'rtiire  de  la  Congrc'gnlitm  tie  Si.  Maur, 
Paris,  1750-05,  0  vols.  ALBRECHT  VOGEL. 

MARTIANAY,  Jean,  b.  at  .St.  Sever-Cap,  in  Gas- 
cogne,  Dec.  30,  1047 ;  d.  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
in  Paris,  June  10,  1717.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines  in  1668.  In  the  controver.sy 
with  Pezron,  which  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end 


by  the  peremptory  order  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  he  wrote  Dt'fense  du  lexle  he'hreu  el  tie  la 
e/irr/noloi/ie  tie  lii  Vultjale  (Paris,  1689)  and  Contin- 
Htiliim  tie  la  tlt'fense,  etc.  (Paris,  1693).  His  edition 
of  Jerome  (Paris,  1093-1706,  5  vols,  fob),  of 
which  the  first  volume  attracted  much  attention, 
while  the  others  proved  a  disappointinent,  imjili- 
cated  him  in  a  very  bitter  controver.sy  with  Iiich- 
ard  Simon  (Lellre.i  crilitjue.f,  Basel,  1099)  and 
Johannes  Clericus  (Qutesliones  Hieroni/iiiitinfe.  Am- 
sterdam, 1700).  A  complete  list  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  refer  to  the  translation  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  is  found  in  Tassin  :  Hi.ittnre 
liltcraire  de  la  Contjri'ijation  tie  St.  Mtinr,  Paris, 
17.50-05,  0  vols.  G.  LAUBMANN. 

MARTIN  is  the  name  of  five  popes.  —  Martin 
I.  (049-6.53)  was  ordained,  in  the  begimiing  of 
July,  without  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  election  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinojile, 
Constans  II. ;  and  as  he  shortly  after,  at  a  synod  of 
the  Lateran,  condemned  not  only  monotheletism, 
but  also  the  imperial  edict  which  forbade  all  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  subject,  the  emperor  ordered 
Olyinpius,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  send  the  Pope 
a  captive  to  Constantinople.  Olympins  also  en- 
tered Rome  with  an  army ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  —  probably  because  the  exarch  dreamed 
of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Italian 
empire,  and  hoped  for  the  aid  of  the  Pope  —  Mar- 
tin remained  free  and  unhurt.  Olympius  died 
soon  after,  liowever ;  and  his  successor,  Theodore 
Calliopa,  dragged  the  Pope  from  the  Church  of  the 
Lateran,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Constantino- 
ple. After  an  imprisonment  of  ninety-three  days, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  imperial  court,  and 
witli  great  brutality  condemned  to  death.  On  the 
instance  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  bani.shment;  and  in 
March,  655,  he  was  carried  to  Cherson,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  16,  same  year.  His  letters  are  found 
in  Mansi  :  Ctm.  Coll.,  x.  pp.  790  and  1170;  Jaf- 
fe:  Ret/e.ita  Pont.  Rom.,  p.  161;  Baronius  :  An- 
nalex,  a.  a.,  049;  his  life,  in  Mcratori:  lier. 
Ilal.  .S'cr//)/.,  iii.  pars  i.  —  Martin  M.  See  Mari- 
Kus  I.  —  Martin  IN.  See  Marinus  II.  —  Martin 
IV.  (Feb.  22,  1281-March  28,  1285).  Simon  de 
Brion,  a  native  of  Touraine,  an  occupant  of  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  positions,  first  in  Rouen  and 
afterwards  in  Tours,  was  in  1260  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  France  by  Louis  IX.,  and  in  1261  made 
a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  As  papal  legate  he  car- 
ried on  the  negotiations  with  Charles  of  Anjou 
concerning  his  assumption  of  the  crown  of  .Sicily; 
and  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Charles,  then 
king  of  Sicily,  that  the  turbulent  conclave  after 
the  death  of  Nicholas  III.  elected  Cardinal  Simon 
pope.  In  honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Toiu's,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Martin  IV.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  appoint  King  Charles  "  .senator  "  of  Rome  : 
and,  in  order  to  support  his  claim  on  Greece,  he 
put  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Micliael  Palieologus, 
under  the  ban,  though  he  thereby  brought  all  ne- 
gotiations for  a  union  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  to  a  sudden  end.  But  March 
31,  1282,  the  Sicilian  ve.sjier  took  pl.ace.  Charles 
not  only  lost  his  crown,  but  also  his  influence  in 
Rome,  where  a  "  tribune"  was  electnl  in  his  stead ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  complete  submission 
that  the  Pope  escaped  from  the  storm  which  over- 
took his  ally.     See  his  biographies  in  Muratori" 
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Rer.  Ilal.  Script.,  iii.  pars  i.  ;  Duchesxe  :  His- 
toire  de  tous  les  cardinaux  Jranfais  (Paris,  1660), 
and  Hisloire  de  chancelliers  de  France  (Paris, 
1680).  — Martin  V.  (Xov.  11, 1417-Feb.  20, 1431). 
Oddo  Coloniia  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent 
VII.,  and  cliarged  by  Alexander  V.  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  ilus's  appeal.  After  the  deposition 
of  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII., 
by  the  Coiuicil  of  Constance,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Poj>e,  and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Con- 
stance, Nov.  21,  1417.  The  reform  of  the  church 
in  liead  and  members,  which  was  the  great  task 
laid  ujxm  his  shoulders,  he  very  cunningly  evaded, 
—  by  the  apiwintment  of  a  committee  working 
according  to  [peculiar  regulations,  by  confining  the 
discussion  to  certain  general  points,  by  concluding 
particidar  concordats  with  each  state,  etc.  His 
solemn  pi-omise  to  call  a  new  council  within  five 
years  he  also  evaded ;  for,  tliough  the  council  was 
actually  called  and  opened  in  Paris  in  14'2;3,  it  was  | 
<lissolved  in  February,  1424,  without  having  done 
any  thing.  To  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  did 
not  enter  until  September,  1420,  he  brought  peace 
and  order;  and  iu  his  personal  habits  he  was  un- 
pretentious and  jiarsimonious.  He  was,  however, 
not  .so  very  scrupulous  in  his  method  of  amassing 
wealth,  and  still  less  so  in  the  way  of  using  it. 
"When  he  died,  most  of  the  great  offices  and  bene- 
fices of  the  church  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
relatives.  His  bulls  are  found  in  Mansi:  Con. 
Coll.,  xxviii.  BiogTaphies  of  him  were  written  by 
CiROcco  (Foligno,  1638),  C.^ntelori  (Rome, 
1641),  and  in  MuK.-VTOui : /ipr.  Ttal.  Scrip!.,  iii. 
pars  ii.  See  arts.  Benedict  XIII.,  Joiix  His, 
and  CofSTii,  ok  Constance.  K.  Zopffkl. 

MARTIN  OF  BRAGA  or  DUMIA  (S.  MarH- 
nit.i  liracareiifi.-<  .<u-e  Dumicn^ix).  Of  tlie  life  of 
thi.s  remarkable  man,  only  a  few  notices  have  come 
<Iown  to  us,  scattered  about  in  his  own  works  and 
in  those  of  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  v.  38: 
Mirac.  Mart.,  i.  11),  \'enantius  Fortunatus  {Ad 
.Vfartinutn  Gallic),  and  Isidore  of  Seville  {De  Verif 
III.,  22,  and  Ili.il.  Snevorum).  He  was  born  in 
Pannonia  about  .tIO,  became  monk,  ac(iuire<l  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  visited  Palestine, 
and,  having  fallen  in  with  some  Spanish  pil- 
grims there,  went  in  .551  as  a  missionary  to  north- 
western .Spain,  the  present  Galicia,  at  that  time 
inhaliited  by  the  half-Arian,  lialf-Pagan  .Sueves. 
There  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Dumia,  of 
which  he  was  first  abbot,  then  bisliop;  and  under 
Themlomir  (o.iO-.VO)  he  w;us  nuide  archbishop 
of  Braga.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
but  mu.st  fall  somewhere  between  .5S0  and  oS'). 
(See  Act.  Sand.,  March  20.)  He  wrote  on  canon 
law  and  ethiw:  some  letters  ami  ver.ws  by  him  are 
also  extant.  His  princljial  work  is  hi.s  Cnllectin 
OrientaHum  Cnunnnm  .v.  t  'a/iitidn  ^fartini,  a  collec- 
tion of  canons  of  (Jreek  and  Spani.sh  .synods,  pub- 
lished by  .\Iansi  (Cone.  Coll..  ix.),  Aguirre  {Cone 
Hi.ip.,  ii.),  an<l  otliers.  See  Maassex  :  Gcfchichtc 
der  Qwlleii  ile.i  kannn.  Reditu,  1870,  i.  pp.  862  sqq. 
His  ethical  works,  Furmuln  liimentir  rilir,  LiMlus  de 
Morihuf,  De  Superhin,  etc.,  have  had  the  [leculiar 
fate  that  several  of  them  for  centuries  have  goni; 
under  the  name  of  Seneca.  .See  Haase,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Senera's  works,  I^eipzig,  18.')2.  Of  gre.it 
int<-rcst  are  his  treati.se  />«■  I'oHclia,  first  published 
in  ToMA.lo  Sai.a/.au  :  Marti/ml.  I/Lip.,  ii.,  and  the 
•  reatise  accompanying  his  letter  to  Bishop  Pole- 


mius  of  Astorga,  concerning  the  history  of  the 
baptismal  formula,  first  published  in  Flokez  :  £.v- 
paiia  Sar/rada,  xv.  See  G.\MS  :  Kirchengeschichte 
Spaniens.  ii.  WAGEXMANN. 

MARTIN  OF  TOURS,  Saint,  b.  at  Sabaria,  in 
Pannonia,  319;  d.  at  Caudes.  in  Gaul,  400.  His 
parents  were  Pagans;  and  by  his  father,  a  Iribiinus 
miletnm,  he  was  comjielled  to  enter  the  army.  But 
his  inclination  led  him  towards  the  Christian 
church  and  a  life  of  a.sceticism  and  meditation ; 
and,  after  a  ieyi  years'  service  in  Gaul,  he  gave  up 
the  military  career,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Hilary  of  Poitiers.  On  a  visit  to  his  home  he 
converted  his  mother;  but  his  zeal  against  the 
Arians  roused  persecution  against  him,  both  in  his 
native  country  and  in  Milan.  In  360,  after  living 
for  some  time  as  a  hermit  in  the  Island  of  Galli- 
naria,  near  Genoa,  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  set- 
tled near  Poitiers;  from  which  settlement  soon 
sprung  up  the  mona.tterium  Lococi<ir/enfe  (Licuge), 
the  oldest  monastic  institution  in  Gaul.  In  375 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Tours ;  and  though  as  a 
bishop  he  carried  on  with  energ\-  and  dignity  all 
the  secular  business  of  his  office,  he  continued  to 
live  as  a  monk,  and  founded  on  the  bank  of  the 
Loire  the  famous  monastery  of  JIarniontier.  His 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the  pale  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  was,  indeed,  felt  throughout  the  whole 
country.  He  is  the  foimder  of  monasticism  in 
Gaul,  and  he  contributed  ven-  much  to  the  extir- 
pation of  Paganism  in  the  country.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  France,  al.so  of  Mayence 
and  Wiirzliurg:  and  the  date  of  his  death  (Nov. 
11)  is  celebrated  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  See 
J.  Chu.  Fkommax  :  De  an  sere  Marti  niano,  Leip- 
zig, 1720.  'He  has  left  no  literary  monument :  the 
so-called  Confexsio  ((iALI.axdi  :  Bibl.  pittr.,v\\.) 
is  evidently  spurious.  His  life  was  wi'itten  by  his 
pupil,  Sul]iicius  Severus,  partially,  as  the  author 
asserts,  from  his  own  notes,  and  forms  a  very  cu- 
rious specimen  of  ecclesiastical  writing.  Gregory 
of  Tours  describes  in  his  MiracuUirum  Sanctisnimi 
Martini,  libri  iv.,  no  less  than  two  huiulred  and 
■six  miracles  which  the  saint  wrought  after  his 
death.  Poetical  lives  of  him  were  written  by  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris  and  \'enantius  Fortunatus.  See 
Martexe  :  Thes.  anec  See  also  Achilles  Durrv  : 
Gesckichic  lies  lieili(/eii  Martins,  Schiiffhau.sen,  1855 
(Roman-Catholic).      liKHMAX'x  weixoartkn. 

MARTIN,  David,  b.  at  Kevel  in  1639;  studied 
philosophy  al  Nisino,  and  theology  in  the  acade- 
my of  Puy-Laurens,  but  left  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  rtreeht,  then  professor  of 
theology  at  Deventer,  and  finally  minister  at  The 
Hague,  where  he  died  in  1721.  He  ]published 
three  volumes  of  sermons,  ami  se\(nal  polemical 
and  apologetical  treatises;  but  his  principal  works 
are,  Le  nonrean  'I'e.ttanwnt  explii/ni'  par  des  notes 
cnurtes  el  claircs  (I'trecht,  16!MI).  Hist, lire  dii  vieiix 
et  du  nonrean  Testament  (Amsterdam,  1700),  .and 
his  revision  of  the  (Jeiu'van  translation  of  the  Bible 
(Amsterdam.  1707,  2  vols,  folio),  which,  acci'pted 
by  the  synod  of  Leuwanh'ii  (1710),  and  .afler- 
w.ards  revi.sed  by  Osterwald,  is  still  much  used  in 
France.  "  r.  sciimidt, 

MARTIN  MARPRELATE  CONTROVERSY, 
The,  was  occasioned  liy  a  sc.rii'S  of  seven  tia<'ts,  in 
which,  with  nuich  wit,  the  prelacy  of  the  English 
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Church  was  attacked.  The  tracts  appoaretl  be- 
tween November,  1588,  and  fjidy,  1589,  nnder  tlie 
manifest  pseiidfinyine  ut'  Marlin  Mdrjirrlate,  Genlle- 
iiKin,  and  were  printed  secretly,  and  at  tlie  risk  of 
life.  Notwithstaudinj;,  or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of.  the  mystery  of  their  appearance,  they  obtained 
a  wide  circulation,  and  awakened  a  storm  of 
opposition.  Their  author  was  a  vigorous  defend- 
er of  the  extreniest  independency.  Dr.  Dexter 
a.scribes  their  authorship  to  Ilein-y  Barrowe,  and 
their  publication  to  John  Penry.  See  his  Con- 
</ri'(/(ilio7iali!'in  as  seen  in  ils  Literature,  Lect.  iii. 
pp.  131-202. 

MARTIN,  Sarah,  philanthropist,  b.  at  Caister, 
near  (ireat  Yarmouth,  June,  1701;  d.  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  Oct.  15,  1848.  By  trade  a  dressmaker, 
and  destitute  of  the  refinement,  social  position, 
and  education  of  Mrs.  Frye,  .she  yet  was  able, 
almost  unassisted,  to  do  a  great  work  among  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  Yarmouth.  As 
early  as  1810  her  interest  was  excited  by  the 
pri,soners  tliere ;  but  it  was  not  until  1819  that 
•-he  ventured  to  visit  them,  tinally  giving  up  one 
entire  day  in  each  secidar  week  to  that  piu'pose. 
In  1820  she  began  Sunday  services  among  them. 
I'p  to  1832  she  read  printed  sermons  to  them, 
but  from  1832  to  1837,  original  ones;  but  after, 
her  boldness  increasing,  she  preached  extempore. 
She  obtained  work  for  tlie  prisoners,  collected  a 
fund  for  their  assistance  upon  discharge,  taught 
them,  and  also  those  in  the  workhouse.  In  1826 
she  fell  heir  to  ten  pounds  yearly,  whereupon 
she  gave  up  dressmaking,  and  devoted  her  whole 
time  to  her  philanthropic  work.  But  she  was 
compelled  to  live  in  great  poverty.  In  1841  the 
corporation  of  Yarmouth  granted  her  an  annuity 
of  twelve  pounds.  See  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  the  Late  Miss  Sarah  Martin  of  Great  Yarmouth 
.  .  .  and  her  Private  Journals  (Yarmouth,  1844), 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Miss  S.  M. 
(Y'arniouth,  184.)),  and  es{ieciallv  The  Edinburyh 
Review  for  April,  1847  (pp.  320-340). 

MARTINALIA.     See  M.\ktixmas. 

M^RTINIUS,  Matthias,  b.  at  Freienhagen,  in 
tlie  countshipof  Waldeck,  1572;  d.  at  Kirchtinike, 
near  Bremen,  1630.  He  studied  theologj'  at  Her- 
born,  under  Piscator,  and  was  appointed  court- 
jireacher  at  Dillenburg  1595,  professor  at  Ilerborn 
1596,  preacher  at  Emden  1607,  and  rector  of  the 
gjTiinasium  of  Bremen  1610.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  synod  of  Dort  1618,  and  represented  there 
the  mildest  form  of  the  anti-Arniinian  party.  As 
a  theological  writer  he  was  very  prolific  (dog- 
matical, polemical,  etc.)  ;  but  his  principal  work 
is  his  Lexicon  philologico-etymologicum,  Bremen, 
1623,  which  is  still  used.  M.allkt. 

MARTINMAS,  Festival  of,  Xov.  11,  in  honor  of 
.St.  Martin  of  Tours.  In  Germany  tlie  festival 
is  called  ]\Iartinalia.  Luther  derives  his  first 
name  from  his  being  born  on  St.  Martin's  Day. 
"  In  England  and  Scotland  the  winter's  provis- 
ions were  in  olden  days  cured  and  stored  up  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  and  were  hence  called  a 
mart." 

MARTYN,  Henry,  one  of  the  most  devout  and 
noblr  missionaries  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  b.  at  Truro,  Eng.,  Feb.  18, 1781 ;  d.  Tocat, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Oct.  16,1812.  His  father,  who  had 
once  been  a  miner,  rose  to  a  place  of  comparative 
ease  as  chief  clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  able  to  send 


his  .son  to  the  grammar-.school,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  attend  till  1797,  when  he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  developed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  mathematics,  and  in  iHOl  achieved  tlie 
highest  academical  honor,  that  of  senior  wran- 
gler. This  high  distinction  failed  to  sati.sfy  his 
mind  ;  and  with  regard  to  it  he  wrote,  "  I  obtained 
my  higliest  wi.shes,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that 
I  had  grasped  a  shadow."  In  1802  he  was  cho.sen 
fellow  of  .St.  Jolin's  College,  taking  the  first  prize 
in  Latin  pro.se  composition.  His  college  subse- 
(piently  elected  him  twice  public  examiner.  In 
1802  Mr.  MartjTi  formed  the  resolution  of  devot- 
ing his  life  to  missionary  labors.  To  this  state  of 
mind  he  had  been  brought,  in  part,  by  the  perus- 
al of  the  biogTaphy  and  diary  of  David  Brainerd, 
with  wliose  life  his  own  had  much  in  common. 
They  both  developed  a  fervid  piety,  devoted  them- 
selves with  their  whole  soul  to  the  work  of  mis- 
sions, wrote  diaries  which  are  replete  with  the 
records  of  rich  spiritual  experiences,  and  died  at 
an  early  age,  leaving  behind  examples  which  have 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  others.  Mr.  Martyn  offered  himself  to  the 
Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East;  but, 
suffering  from  pecuniary  losses  which  gave  him 
some  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  a  sister,  he 
ultimately  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  had  served  from  1803  a,s  the 
curate  of  Mr.  Simeon  at  Cambridge;  and  July  17, 
1805,  sailed  for  his  new  home,  actuated  purely  by 
spiritual  motives,  and  leaving  behind  him  rare 
opportunities  for  establishing  a  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  securing  a  position  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. The  words  of  liis  diary  of  Sept.  23,  written 
as  the  vessel  was  passing  out  of  sight  of  Europe, 
indicate  well  the  measure  of  his  consecration  : 
"  \Ye  are  just  to  the  south  of  all  Europe,  and  I 
bid  adieu  to  it  forever,  without  a  wish  of  ever 
revisiting  it,  and  still  less  with  a  desire  of  taking 
up  my  rest  in  the  strange  land  to  which  I  am 
going.  Ah,  no :  farewell,  perishing  world  !  To 
me  to  live  shall  be  Christ,"  etc. 

On  April  21,  1806,  Mr.  Martyn's  "eyes  were 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  India."  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  liis  mind  by  idolatry  was  very 
painful.  "  The  sight  of  men  and  women  all 
idolaters  makes  me  shudder,  as  if  in  the  domin- 
ion of  hell."  On  another  occasion  he  writes,  of 
seeing  natives  bow  before  a  hideous  image :  "  I 
shivered  as  if  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  hell."  He  did  not  go  to  his  station, 
Dinapore,  till  Sept.  13.  In  the  mean  time  he 
remained  at  Calcutta.  His  tolerant  Christian 
spirit  was  displayed  in  the  cordial  friendship 
which  sprung  up  between  himself  and  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries.  In  1806  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Carey,  wrote,  "  A  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Martyn, 
is  lately  arrived,  who  is  possessed  of  a  truly  mis- 
sionary spirit.  .  .  .  We  take  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether, and  go  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends" 
(iSlar.shman's  Life  of  Care;/,  etc.,  i.  p.  246).  At 
another  time,  writing  in  regard  to  sending  a  Bap- 
ti.st  missionary  to  Patna,  he  said,  "  AVherever  Mr. 
Martyn  is  placed,  he  will  .save  us  the  expense  of  a 
missionary  "  (i.  p.  2.50). 

Mr.  Martyn's  work  in  India  was  accomplished 
at  the  military  stations  of  Dinapore  and  Cawn- 
pore,  and  within  the  space  of  less  than  four  years 
and  a  half.      In  addition  to  his  labors  among  the 
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soldiers  and  English  residents,  he  preached  to 
the  natives,  and  prepared  translations  in  the  ver- 
nacular. Endowed  with  rare  linguistic  talents, 
and  fully  consecrated  to  his  work,  he  speedily 
became  fluent  in  the  Mindostanee  ;  and  his  preach- 
ing was  so  attractive,  that,  at  the  time  his  failing 
health  oliliged  him  to  quit  Cawnpore,  he  had  as 
high  as  eight  hundred  in  his  audiences. 

^ir.  Martyn"s  most  permanent  influence  was 
exerted  through  his  translations.  He  had  by 
Feb.  2-i,  ISO",  already  completed  a  translation  of 
a  part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the 
vernacular,  wliich  was  soon  followed  by  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Parables.  In  Marcli,  1808,  he 
completed  a  Ilindostanee  version  of  the  Xew 
Testament,  which  is  said  to  be  very  idiomatic.  At 
the  urgency  of  his  friends,  ^Ir.  !Martyn  also  under- 
took the  supervision  of  a  Persian  version  of  the 
Xew  Testament.  In  this  task  he  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful, and  his  version  was  referred  back  to  him 
for  revision.  He  lived  to  make  it,  but  the  effort 
cost  him  his  life.  Xever  strong,  his  health  gave 
way  in  1810 :  so  that  he  determined  to  take  a  trip 
back  to  Kngland  in  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  when 
tlie  rejection  of  his  Persian  version  induced  him 
to  follow  the  hint  of  combining,  in  a  journey  to 
Persia,  recreation  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
revision  of  tlie  Persian  Testament.  Starting  with 
alacrity  in  January,  1811,  Mr.  ]\Iartyn  reached 
Shiraz,  where  ho  not  only  finished  the  Persian 
X'ew  Testament  (Feb.  12,  1812).  but  made  a  Pei- 
sian  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  calls  ■'  a  sweet 
em]iloyment  that  caused  .six  weary  moons,  which 
waxed  an<l  waned  since  its  commencement,  to 
pass  unnoticed."  The  learning  of  this  faithful 
Christian  translator,  and  his  courage  and  skill  in 
disputing  with  the  Mohammedans,  awakened  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  city,  and  aroused  the 
Monjluhid,  or  professor  of  Mohammedan  law,  to 
engage  in  a  public  dispute  with  him.  The  pro- 
fessor follow  ed  the  discussion  u|i  with  a  tract  in 
defence  of  ^lohanuiiedanism,  to  which  Jlr.  Mar- 
tyn  replied  in  an  cqu.ally  spirited  and  more  learned 
defence  of  Christianity.  Anxious  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, Mr.  Martyn  directed  his  steps  to  Tebriz,  witii 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  British  minister,  .Sir  (Jore  Onseley.  On 
this  journey  his  body  was  racked  witli  fever  and 
chills,  and  he  barely  escaped  witli  his  life.  In 
Tebriz  he  was  kindly  cared  for,  and  here,  likewise, 
engaged  in  animated  di.scussion  with  the  .Moham- 
medans, risking  his  life  by  the  fearless  confession 
of  Christ  as  the  .Son  of  God.  Mr.  Martyn  failed 
to  put  his  Testament  into  the  lianils  of  tlie  Per- 
sian monarch,  but  left  it  with  .Sir  Ciore,  who  did 
it  for  him,  and  afterwards  saw  it  through  the 
press.  Mr.  .Abirtyn  then  turned  his  horse's  head 
toward  Constantinople,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away.  Tliis  journey  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Central  Asia  po.ssesses  a  singular  interest.  It 
wa.s  a  race  for  life.  His  diary  contains  the  pa- 
thetic not<!s  he  jotted  down  l)y  the  way.  "  I 
beguiled  the  hours  of  the  niglit  by  thiiddng  of 
tile  Fourteenth  Psalm,  especially  the  connection 
of  the  last  three  verses  with  the  preceding." 
Such  are  some  of  the  records.  Fever  and  ague? 
had  his  system  comiilctely  in  their  grasp,  and 
pierced  it  with  unspeakable  pains  and  weariness. 
Witli  unflagging  heroistn  the  sufferer  pushed  on  ; 


but  he  lost  the  battle,  dying  in  Tocat  amongst 
strangers,  and  with  no  friendly  hand  to  care  for 
his  wants.  His  early  death  at  thirty-one  de- 
prived India  of  one  of  her  most  zealous  benefac- 
tors, and  England  of  one  whom  she  has  no  reason 
to  lefuse  a  place  among  her  many  great  dead. 
Mr.  Martyn's  body  rests  in  the  Armenian  ceme- 
tery at  Tocat.  Jlr.  Kich,  English  resident  at 
Bagdad,  raised  in  1823  a  monument  over  the 
grave,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  To  Kev.  Ilem-y 
ilartyn,  an  English  clergyman  and  missionary, 
a  pious,  learned,  and  faitliful  .servant,  whom,  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  native  land,  the  Lord  here 
called  to  his  eternal  joy,  A.D.  1812."  See  .SV;- 
mons  of  Henry  Marli/n,  American  edition,  Boston, 
1822;  Sakgent  :  Memoir  nf  Rev.  Henry  Marlijn. 
B.D.,  London,  1819,  and  often  since,  e.g.,  1881  ; 
J.  B.  ^\'lLBEUFOKCE  :  Journdl  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Martyn,  Lond.,  1827,  2  vols.  ;  C.  D.  Bell  : 
Henrii  Marl?/n,  Xew  York,  1881.     D.  .S.  SCHAFF. 

MARTYR  and  CONFESSOR.    The  Greek  word 
fiapTvp  oi'  jjLupTVjt  denotes  simply  "  a  witness,"  and 
is  often  used  in  that  sense  in  Scripture  (Matt. 
xviii.   16;    Mark   xiv.   63,  etc.).     But  when   the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  began, 
and  a  Cln-istian  at  any  moment  might  be  called 
upon  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by 
sacrificing  his  life,  the  word  rapidly  assinned  that 
technical  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  used 
(Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13,  xvii.  6).     As,  how- 
ever, the  conflict  extended,  and  the  State  officially 
placed  itself  at  the  head  of  Paganism,  the  mere 
i  profession  of  Christianity  might  expose  a  man  to 
j  the   dangers   of   torture,   banishment,   etc. ;    and 
'  those   who   underwent   such   sufferings  willingly 
'  and  unhesitatingly,  without  retracting,  or  conceal- 
ing, or  prevaricating,  were  honored  as  "  confes.s- 
ors."     Both  terms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 

MARTYRS,  The  Forty,  a  title  in  the  martyrolo- 
gies,  relVrring  to  those  forty  soldiers  at  Sebaste  in 
Armenia,  who  in  320,  during  the  reign  of  Licinius, 
were  placed,  by  the  order  ot  Lysias  the  connyand- 
er,  naked,  on  a  pond  covei'ed  with  ice,  and  kept 
there  during  the  whole  night,  becau.se.  as  Clu'is- 
tians,  they  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Their 
oorp.ses  were  then  bmnt,  and  the  ashes  strewn  on 
the  waters.  Basil  of  Ca'sarea,  Gregory  of  Xyssa. 
Chrysostom,  Gamidentius  ol'  Brescia,  and  Kjiliraini 
Syrus  often  mention  the  event  in  their  homilies. 
See  Petiu's  de  X.-vtalihus  :  Calalii</ii.i  Siinct., 
Lyons,  l.'iOS ;  B.vnoxirs:  Martyroloyium  J!oma- 
num,  Mavence,  1()31  ;  Huinaut:  Actd  Marlyrvm, 
Amsterdam.  1713;  (iiiuKEs:  Licinius  Cliristen- 
vcrfiiliinnij.  187.").  I..  IIELLKIJ. 

MARUTHAS,  llie  famous  Bishop  of  Tagrit  in 
Mesopotamia.  In  103  he  journeyed  to  Constanti- 
nople to  urge  Arcadius  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Persian  emperor 
Ye/degerd,  and  again,  in  the  year  following,  on 
behalf  of  his  banished  friend  Chrysostom.  Later 
on,  Theodosins  II.  sent  him  to  Yezdegerd  to  urge 
the  cessation  of  jiersecution,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  Honian  Empire.  Marulhas  luade  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Persian  monarch,  that  the 
latter  was  almost  converletl.  He  is  the  reputed 
aiithor  of  a  history  of  the  Persian  martyrs,  pub- 
lished by  .\ssemani,  Ada  Mtirtyruni  Orientalium, 
Rome,  1748,  translated  into  (ierman  by  Zingerle, 
Insbruck,  1838.  K.  NESTLE. 
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MA'RY.  Uafita,  or  Mnpiii/i,  i.s  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  jMiriam,  which  occurs  (Kxod.  xv.  20; 
Num.  xii.  1  ;  Mic.  vi.  4)  as  tlic  name  of  the  poet- 
ess and  proplietess,  sister  of  Moses. 

1.  The  inotlipr  of  our  Lord.  Slie  is  not  often 
spolien  of  in  the  Gospels ;  and  the  worship  of 
which  slie  afterwards  liecaine  the  subjt^ct  has  no 
foundation  in  the  New  Testament.  Slie  is  first 
mentioned  as  the  espoused  of  Joseph  the  carpen- 
ter, of  the  house  of  David  (Luke  i.  27).  The 
real  meaning  of  the  words  of  her  son  (Luke  ii. 
49)  she  nndcM'stands  as  little  as  Joseph.  At 
Cana  she  tries  to  induce  .Jesus  to  .show  his 
power,  and  is  severely  rebuked  (.John  ii.  1-12). 
In  the  face  of  the  open  disbelief  of  the  brethren 
of  Jesus,  slie  remains  passive ;  and  his  words  of 
blame  touch  also  her  (Matt.  xii.  46-iJO ;  Mark  iii. 
31-3.");  l>uke  viii.  10-23).  Deeply  impressive,  and 
genuinely  moving,  she  appears  when  standing 
under  the  cross;  and  llie  words  with  which  Jesus 
recommends  her  to  John  prove  the  tenderness 
he  felt  for  her  (John  xix.  25-27).  After  the  as- 
cension, she  moves  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles 
as  one  of  the  faithful  (.lets  i.  14).  The  ques- 
tion whether,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  she  lived 
in  a  real  marriage  with  Joseph,  and  bore  children 
to  liim,  must  be  answered  in  the  artiriiiative ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels,  not  even 
the  angel's  greeting  (I>uke  i.  28),  which  raises 
her  above  the  purely  human  sphere.  On  the 
contrai'y,  the  words  of  Jesus  (Luke  xi.  27,  28) 
contain  a  warning  against  any  exaggerated  en- 
thusiasm for  her. 

Various  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  the  rise 
of  such  an  enthusiasm.  First,  there  was  a  chris- 
tological  interest  at  play.  The  clearer  the  idea 
of  tiie  god-man  developed  in  the  consciousne.ss 
of  the  church,  the  more  natural,  not  to  say  neces- 
sary, it  must  seem,  that  the  reverence  for  him 
was  extended  also  to  his  mother.  She  was  the 
condition  of  his  humanity,  and  on  his  humanity 
depended  the  whole  work  of  redemption.  Next, 
the  passion  for  asceticism,  more  especially  for 
unmarried  life  ^wliich,  after  the  fourth  century, 
spread  rapidly  in  Christendom),  found  in  Mary 
its  type  of  virginity.  Tertullian  says,  without 
any  qualification  (De  monoyam.,  viii.),  that  it 
"  was  a  virgin,  about  to  marry  once  for  all  after 
her  delivery,  who  gave  birth  to  Christ  in  order 
that  each  title  of  sanctity  might  be  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  parentage,  by  means  of  a  mother  who 
was  both  virgin,  and  wife  of  one  husband." 
Basil  acknowledges  {Horn,  in  Chr.  Generalioncm, 
5)  that  the  literal  sense  of  Matt.  i.  2.5  is  in  favor 
of  that  view  ;  but  he  adds  that  the  view  itself 
has  something  repulsive  to  the  pious  feeling. 
Epiphauius  goes  stili  farther  (Hear.  78),  attack- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Antidicomarianites,  tliose 
who  maintained,  that,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
Mary  lived  in  true  wedlock  with  Joseph,  and 
bore  children  to  him ;  and  Jerome  designates 
(/>e  perpelua  virginitate  Marue)  Helvidius,  who 
held  the  Antidicomarianite  view,  as  a  Ilerostra- 
tos,  destroying  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that 
is,  the  virginal  womb  of  Mary.  In  opposition  to 
such  heretical  notions,  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  was  explained  as  a  merely  formal 
marriage  to  conceal  the  mystery  of  the  virginal 
birth  from  the  prince  of  this  world ,  and  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  considered  either  as  chil- 
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dren  of  .Joseph  by  a  first  wife  (Kpiphanius), 
or  as  cousins  of  Jesus,  sons  of  Mai-y,  (he  sister 
of  ihe  mother  of  our  Lord  (Jerome).  While 
Tertullian  (Dn  came  Christi,  23)  and  Origen 
(Ildiit.  14  in  fAif.)  maintain  that  the  birth  of 
Jesus  was  a  natural  process,  by  which  the  wonilf 
of  Mary  was  closed,  the  church-fathers  after  the: 
fourth  century  assert  (probably  occasioned  by 
.fovinian)  tliat  Mary  was  and  remained  a  virgin, 
as  well  after  as  before  his  birtli,  and  that  she  bore 
her  son  "with  closed  womb."  The  prototype  of 
this  wonder  they  found  in  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  temple,  which,  according  to  Ezek.  xliv.  1-3, 
should  remain  closed  forever,  because  Jehovah 
once  passed  through  it  (Ambkose:  De  inxlilut. 
Virginia,  c.  8,  No.  52;  Ep.  ad  Sii-icinus,  Nos.  4,  5; 
.Jerome:  Adv.  Pelagianos,  ii.  A);  and  the  miracu- 
lous in  the  process  they  exjilained  by  referring 
to  the  entrance  of  the  risen  Christ  through  the 
closed  door  into  the  room  where  the  disciples 
were  a.ssembled  (G.^udf.ntius  uk  Bkkscia:  Mer- 
ino ix.  ;  GiiEcioKY  THE  (ikeat  :  Horn,  in  Ecanf/el., 
ii.  20). 

These  views  were  embodied  in  a  series  of 
apocryphal  narratives  intended  to  supplement 
the  meagre  information  given  by  the  Gospels  con- 
cerning the  infancy  and  youth  of  Christ.  The 
most  important  of  those  narratives  is  the  I'rot- 
evangelium  .Jacohi,  printed  in  Cml.  Apocri/pih.,  New 
Testament,  by  Thilo  (i.  159)  and  by  Fabricius 
(i.  (iO).  But  though,  in  the  Koman-Catholie 
Church,  this  whole  literature  of  legends  was  con- 
demned by  the  decrees  of  Gelasius,  many  of  its 
details,  nevertheless,  crept  into  the  tradition  of 
the  church,  —  such  as  the  names  of  Joachim  and 
Anne,  the  education  of  Mary  in  the  temple,  the 
formal  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary  when 
Joseph  was  already  ninety  years  old,  etc.,  —  and 
all  traits  which  served  to  support  the  belief  in 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  were  eagerly 
adopted.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  glorifica- 
tion which  was  lavished  on  her  character  anrl 
history,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  peoi)le 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  worship  her,  or  to  pray 
to  her.  .She  was  a  saint,  but  she  was  not  with- 
out her  faults  and  shortcomings.  The  Quiett.  et 
Ile-yions.  ad  orthodoxos,  of  the  fifth  century,  is, 
indeed,  tlie  first  attempt  of  retouching,  by  means 
of  a  tricky  exegesis,  the  picture  drawn  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  As,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Pagans  began  to  enter  the  church 
in  great  masses,  naturally  carrying  along  with 
them  the  great  bulk  of  their  Pagan  ideas,  a  gen- 
eral though  instinctive  demand  for  a  female  prin- 
ciple '  J  the  deity  became  active  in  the  church. 
The  Gnostic  doctrine  of  syzygies  is  an  evidence : 
the  sect  of  the  Collyridians  is  another.  The  real 
turning-point,  however,  in  the  development  of 
Mariolatry,  was  the  Nestorian  controversy.  It 
began  with  the  question  whether  Mary  could  be 
called  iSfoTOKOf,  "  mother  of  God,"  or  only  xp'oto- 
TOKoc,  "  mother  of  Christ."  Nestorius  denied  her 
right  to  the  title  Owtoko^  ;  but  he  was  condemned 
by  the  .synod  of  Ephesus,  431.  And  when  the 
Fathers  who  had  defended  the  "  mother  of  God  " 
left  the  assembly-room,  they  were  accompanied 
through  the  illumined  city  to  their  stopping- 
places  with  torchlights  and  incense-burning. 
From  that  moment  the  worship  of  Mary  may  £■ 
considered  as  established,  and  it  increased  with 
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every  century.  In  one  of  his  laws  {Lib.  I.,  Cod. 
tit.  27  de  offic.  draet.  Afric.  i.  1)  Justinian  prays 
to  her  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Xarses.  the  general,  expected  from  her  the  desig- 
nation of  the  right  moment  of  making  an  attack 
(EvAGRius  :  ///.</.  Eccl.,  iv.  24).  In  COS  Boni- 
face IV^.  dedicated  the  Pantheon  of  .\grippa  to 
Maria  ad  .Marli/res.  and  thus  the  Christian  Olym- 
pus superseded  the  Pagan. 

The  iconoclastic  controversies  contributed  still 
further  to  the  spreading  and  consolidation  of  the 
•worship  of  the  Virgin,  .\fter  the  Council  of 
Nicjea  (787),  images  of  her  became  very  frequent 
in  churches  and  houses,  in  the  streets,  and  along 
the  roads.  Candles  were  lighted,  and  incense 
was  burnt  in  front  of  them.  Real  portraits  of 
her  also  existed.  The  most  celebrated  was  that 
painted  by  .St.  Luke.  Spain  and  Italy  possessed 
several  painted  by  angels.  Some  of  them  were 
black,  according  to  Canticles  i.  5 :  most  of  them 
wrought  miracles.  In  tlie  eleventh  century  a 
romantic  element  was  added  to  the  reigning 
Mariolatry,  —  the  issue  of  the  peculiar  character 
and  development  of  the  Germanic  nations.  In 
his  sermons,  Peter  Daniiani  describes  Mary,  not 
as  a  humble  maid,  but  as  a  commanding  queen, 
endowed  witli  a  celestial  beauty,  which  raises  her 
above  all  other  creatures,  and  brings  her  nearer 
to  God.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  preacher  was 
shared  by  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The  minne- 
singer and  tiie  troubadour  offered  their  homage ; 
and  the  hynjnologist  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  of  travesty.  (See  Psallerimn 
Mariw  Magnum.)  The  jiainter  generally  repre- 
.sented  her  as  a  maiden  betwen  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  of  ideal  beauty.  The  statiuiry 
gave  her  a  crown,  with  twelve  stars  on  her  head 
and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.  In  the  litui'gy  she 
won  a  prominent  place.  .Saturday  was  conse- 
crated to  her,  as  Sun<lay  was  consecrated  to 
Christ;  and  tlie  twenty-fifth  canon  of  the  synod 
of  Toulouse  (1220)  fixed  a  fine  for  every  iiou.se- 
father  or  hoit^e-w ife,  who,  on  a  .Saturday  e\e, 
neglected  to  visit  the  church  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, more  than  one  hundred  monasteries,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  catiiedrals,  were  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Her  relics  were  numberless,  as 
were  the  miracles  they  wrought.  One  cluuch 
possessed  a  skirt  of  hers ;  another,  a  drop  of  iier 
milk ;  a  third,  a  bit  of  her  veil,  etc.  The  em- 
peror, Charles  IV.,  had  a  whole  nm.seuin  of  such 
relics.  The  mo.st  wonderful  of  all  her  relics  was, 
of  course,  her  House  of  Loreto.     See  art. 

In  Roman-Catholic  countries  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  experienced  only  a  passing  disturbance 
from  the  Refonnation.  The  .Jesuits  were  imme- 
diately on  hand ;  and  they  succeeded  in  imbuing 
that,  like  so  many  other  mediaeval  institutions, 
with  new  life.  Salmeron,  Ant.  I'ossevin,  and 
others  taught  that  Mary  was  the  mystical  point 
of  unity  in  the  .Scrii)lurcs ;  and  it  was  even  in- 
sinuated, that,  in  the  composition  of  the  New 
Testament,  she  had  been  more  active  than  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  practical  sphere,  the  founda- 
tion of  (piite  a  mimber  of  new  female  orders  in 
tlie  honor  of  Mary — such  a.s  the  Surorn.i  Tlieatime 
f'linccptiimut  hinnarulalce,  lielii/iosa:  Annunciatioiiis, 
I'ifitatioru.H,  I'rig.'ienlatioma,  Septem  Dolorum,  etc. 
-  -  also  give  evidence  of  a  kind  of  revival.     Of 


much  greater  influence  was  the  liberal  tendency, 
which,  in  the  seventeecth  century,  arose  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  itself, 
Adam  Baillet,  in  his  De  la  dc'votion  a  la  Ste. 
Vierf/e  (Paris,  1693),  declared  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  concerning  Mary  to  be  empty  flattery,  and 
demanded  great  limitations  and  modifications  of 
her  worship.  Muratori,  in  his  Efn-rizi  apirituali 
(172o),  admits  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
may  be  useful,  but  a.sserts  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  1784  the  emperor,  .Joseph  II..  ordered  all 
the  hearts,  hands,  and  feet  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  presented  on  the  altars  of  Mary 
as  votive  offerings,  removed  from  the  churches. 
But  by  a  singular  coincidence,  which  .shows  how 
close  by  each  other  light  and  darkness  may  lie,  in 
the  very  same  year  Alfonso  da  Liguori  published 
at  Venice  his  Le  glorie  di  Maria,  which  probably 
goes  farther  than  any  other  book  on  the  subject 
in  fantastical  assertions  and  visionary  fictions. 
[For  the  later  development  of  Mariolatry,  see  the 
article  on  the  Imm.\ci'i.ate  Conception.] 

Of  the  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  principal  are,  —  Annunciatio,  celebrated 
nine  months  before  Christmas,  on  March  25,  and 
first  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century  by  An- 
dreas Cretensis  (650),  the  tenth  Council  of  Toledo 
(656),  and  the  Council  of  Trullo  (6!)2)  ;  Puriji- 
catio,  celebrated  forty  days  after  Christmas,  on 
Feb.  2,  and  instituted  by  Justinian  1. ;  JValivitas, 
celebrated  on  Sept.  8  (the  reason  not  known),  and 
tirst  mentioned  in  the  Orient  by  Andreas  Cre- 
tensis, in  Rome  by  the  Calendarimn  Frontonis,  in 
France  by  Paschasius  Radbertus  ;  Assmnptio,  d&- 
rived  from  legends,  and  first  mentioned  in  the 
Orient  by  Andreas  Cretensis,  in  Rome  by  the  Cal- 
tiidarinm  Frontonis,  and  in  France  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Mayence  (813)  and  Aix-la-Chnpelle  (818) ; 
Prce^entutio,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century  in 
the  Homilies  of  George  of  Kicomedia,  established 
throughout  the  Greek  Empire  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Emanuel  Comnenus,  and  introduced  into 
the  French  Church  in  1372  by  (iregory  XI.,  after 
the  wish  of  King  Charles  IV.  i  Visitatio,  first 
mentioned  'u  the  catalogue  of  festivals  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  jSIans,  1247  (Mansi.  Com. 
Coll.,  23,  7(j4)  ;  Iimnaculata  Co>tce/ili(},  see  article. 
Among  the  minor  festivals  are  Fcslum  Rosarii, 
JJespoiisalionis,  Scptnm  Dolorum,  etc.  [See  F.  A. 
\oN  Leiinkk  :  Die  Marie7iverehrung  in  den  er.tten 
.Jahrlnmderten,  Stuttgart,  1881.]  STEITZ. 

2.  Mary  Magdalene,  i.e.,  Mary  of  INIagdala  (a 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  (ialilee), 
has  been  imhapiiily  confounded,  not  only  with 
!Mary  of  Bethany,  sister  of  Lazarus,  but  also 
(indeed,  well-nigh  luiiversally)  with  the  penitent 
fallen  woman,  who,  in  Simon's  house,  anointed 
Christ's  feet  (Luke  vii.  37,  38).  Both  identifica- 
tions lack  the  least  .support.  The  former  is  dis- 
]iroved  by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  names  of  their 
respective  towns  no  less  than  by  thedissimilarity  of 
their  <lispositions;  for  Mary  of  Bethany  was  qviiet 
and  deep,  Mary  of  Magdala,  i)assionate  and  fiery. 
The  latter  identification  is  the  most  mischievous, 
A  continuous  reading  of  Luke  vii.  .and  viii.  will 
show  that  the  evangelist  is  speaking  of  two  en- 
tirely different  persons.  The  woman  who  was 
a  sinner  was  morally  weak,  though  sound  in 
iiealth :  Mary  of  Magdala  (lyuke  viii.  2)  had 
seven    demons.     Our   Lord    delivered   her,   and 
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secured  liei-  unwavering  allegiance  and  constant 
attendance.     She   followed   hiin   from    i)lace    to 

Elace ;  was  at  his  crucifixion  (John  xix.  "Jo)  and 
urial  (Mark  xv.  47)  ;  prepared  spices,  and  came 
on  Kaster  morning,  witii  other  female  friends,  to 
embalm  his-  body  (Mark  xvi.  1)  ;  told  Peter  and 
John  of  the  empty  tomb,  lingei'ed  after  they  had 
gone,  and  was  lionored  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  risen  Lord  (John  xx.  1-18).  Mary  of 
Magdala  is  mentioned  foiu'teen  times  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xxvii.  otj,  61,  xxviii.  1;  Mark 
XV.  40,  47,  xvi.  1,  9  ;  Luke  viii.  2,  xxiv.  10 ;  John 

xix.  25,  XX.    1,  11,  10,  18).  CARL  BURGER. 

3.  The  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha;  beloved 
by  every  Bible-reader  for  her  devotion  to  Jesus, 
and  earnest  attention  to  his  words.  Besides  the 
frequent  mention  in  John  xi.,  her  name  occurs 
only  in  John  xii.  3,  and  Luke  x.  39,  42. 

4.  The  wife  of  Cleoplias  (.John  xix.  25). 

5.  The  mother  of  -John  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12). 

6.  A  Christian  woman  in  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  G). 
MARY    (TUDOR),    Queen.       See    England, 

Church  ok. 

MASAOA,  an  almost  impregnable  fortre.ss  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  south  of 
Engedi,  was  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus,  and 
much  strengthened  by  Ilerod  the  Great.  In  the 
final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  it 
was  taken  by  Flavins  Silva;  but  the  whole  gar- 
rison, comprising  about  one  thousand  persons, 
including  women  and  children,  had  killed  them- 
selves before  the  enemy  entered.  See  the  de- 
scription by  Jo.seiihus,  in  his  Jen-ish  War. 

MASCH,  Andreas  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  court-preach- 
er, and  superintendent  of  the  Stargard  circuit; 
b.  at  Mecklenburg,  Dec.  5, 1724;  d.  at  New  Strelitz, 
Oct.  26,  1807.  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  but 
particularly  noteworthy  as  the  author  of  two  vol- 
umes in  continuation  of  LuLong's Bihliotheca  Sacra, 
Halle,  1778-90. 

MASON,  Erskine,  D.D,,  youngest  child  of  John 
M.  Mason;  b.  in  New- York  City,  April  16,  1805; 
d.  there  !May  14,  1851.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  1823,  and  Princeton  Seminary 
1824;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was 
pastor  in  Schenectady  from  1827  to  1830,  and  of 
the  Bleecker-street  Church,  New  York,  from  1830 
to  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-Y'^ork  City, 
and  from  1836  to  1842  acted  as  professor  of 
church  history  in  that  institution. 

MASON,  Francis,  missionary  to  Burmah ;  b.  in 
York,  Eng..  April  2,  1799;  d.  in  Rangoon,  Bur- 
mah, March  3,  1874.  In  1818  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and,  going  at  once  to  Missouri, 
worked  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  until  1824, 
when  he  went  to  Massachusetts.  At  Canton  in 
that  State  he  married,  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  studied  at  the  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  in  1830  was  despatched  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  to  Burmah.  He  became  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Boardman  in  the  work  amongst 
the  Karens.  He  edited  for  many  years  The 
Morniiu/  Star,  a  monthly  periodical  in  the  native 
language,  and  published  a  number  of  books  for 
the  Karens,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Sayings  of 
the  Elders.  Among  his  Englisli  works  are  a  Life 
of  Kho-Thah-Byu,  the  Karen  Apostle  (Boston), 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mason  (New  Y'ork,  1847), 
Burmah,  its  People   and  Natural  Productions  (2d 


ed.,  Rangoon,  1860),  and  an  autobiography.  The 
Story  of  a  Working-Man's  Life,  with  Sketches  of 
Travel  (New  Y'ork,  1870).  He  received  tli«  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Brown  University. 

MASON,  John,  b.  at  Dumnow,  Essex,  1706; 
d.  at  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  1763,  where  he 
had  been  pastor  .since  1746.  He  is  widely  known 
(formerly  much  better  than  now)  as  the  author 
of  Self-Knoioledye,  a  Treatise,  London,  1754,  very 
often  reprinted  in  England  and  America ;  edited, 
with  Life,  by  .John  Mason  Good,  London,  1811. 
It  has  been  styled  "the  best  manual  of  practical 
Christianity,"  but  is  "somewhat  sparing  of  evan- 
gelical peculiarities." 

MASON,  John  Mitchell,  D.D.,  b.  in  New- Y'ork 
City,  March  19,  1770 ;  d.  there  Sunday,  Dec.  26, 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  1789;  until  1791  studied  theology  with 
his  father,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  but  in  the  latter  year  went,  for  further 
study,  to  Edinburgh.  His  father  died  tlie  next 
year,  and  he  returned  home ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
Oct.  18,  1792  ;  supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  father's 
church  for  some  five  months,  when,  by  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  congregation,  he  became  their 
pastor,  April,  1793.  He  soon  took  a  prominent 
place  in  his  denomination,  particularly  by  his 
earnest  Letters  on  Freipient  Communion  (1798), 
directed  against  the  Scotch  custom  of  communing 
only  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  1801  he  was  sent 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  synod  to 
procure  additional  ministei-s.  But  the  manifest 
advantage  of  a  departure  from  the  jjlan  of  a  foreign 
educated  ministry  led  to  tlie  appointment,  in  1802, 
of  a  committee  of  two,  of  which  Dr.  Mason  was 
one,  to  draught  a  plan  for  a  theological  seminary. 
In  1804  they  rendered  their  report,  and  Dr.  ISIason 
was  unanimously  appointed  the  professor.  In 
1804  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
LIniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  May,  1805,  the 
plan  was  matured ;  and  the  seminary  opened  in 
November,  with  eight  students.  The  Bible  itself, 
in  the  original,  rather  than  any  body  of  divinity, 
was  intended  to  be  the  text-book  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  course  extended  over  four  years.  Dr. 
Mason  was  "its  life  and  animating  pi'iuciple." 
It  had  originated  with  him  as  early  as  1796,  and 
it  was  his  darling  project  through  life.  "  Dr. 
Mason's  Seminary,"  as  the  institution  was  usuaUy 
called,  was  the  earliest  American  seminary.  In 
1807  he  began  the  editorship  of  The  Christian's 
Magazine,  and  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  each 
number.  The  contents  were  mainly  polemical, 
directed  against  Bishop  Hobart's  claims  for  epis- 
copacy. The  Jlagazine  was  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fence of  Presbyterian  docti'ines  and  polity,  but  was 
only  maintained  a  few  years.  In  1809  Rev.  .James 
jM.  Mathews  was  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  seminary,  and  served  until  1818.  On  March 
12,  1810,  Dr.  Mason  called  a  meeting  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  announced  his  firm  intention  to 
resign.  The  reasons  he  assigned  were  the  im- 
possibility of  his  performing  parochial  duties 
among  them,  owing  to  the  nniltiplicity  of  his 
outside  duties,  especially  the  seminary,  and  their 
unwillingness  both  to  provide  him  an  assistant 
and  to  build  a  new  church.  On  May  25  the 
presbytery  released  him  from  his  charge ;  but, 
with  a  part  of  the  congregation,  he  began  a  new 
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church.  ^Vhile  they  were  seeking  a  temporary 
church  home,  prior  to  building  the  new  church  in 
Murray  Street,  wliich  was  finished  iu  1S12,  tliey 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  Cedar-street 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  (Dr.  Konieyn's),  and  thus 
led  to  xmite  at  communion.  Tliis  action  was 
looked  upon  with  gieat  disfavor  by  some  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church;  but  the  sober  judg- 
ment was,  in  general,  favorable.  Dr.  Mason  de- 
fended his  conduct  befoie  tlie  synod  in  a  speech 
of  remarkable  power,  and  later  (in  1816)  by  his 
Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  on  Catholic  Prin- 
ciples. In  1811  he  became  provost  of  Columbia 
College,  but  resigned  in  lSl(i.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society  (1816), 
and  its  first  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence.  ' 
In  this  year  he  sought  recreation  and  healtli  in 
Europe,  and  was  gone  until  November,  1817.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  but  resigned  in  1824, 
and  returned  to  New-York  City  to  end  his  days 
in  retirement,  —  a  mere  wreck  of  once  splendid 
powers.  lie  suffered  little  bodily  pain,  and  was 
able  to  the  last  to  conduct  family  worship,  but 
could  not  preach.  In  1822  he  had  transferred 
his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  and  became  a  member  of  the  presbytery 
of  Xew  York. 

Dr.  Mason  was  "of  a  more  princely  mould 
than  the  majority  of  even  great  men  who  were 
brought  into  competition  with  him  upon  the 
theatre  of  action."  He  was  about  six  feet  in 
height,  portly,  yet  pleasing  in  appearance,  with  a 
face  expressing  thought,  feeling,  and  courage : 
his  eyes  were  blue  and  deep-,set,  his  forehead  high, 
and  his  face  oval.  He  was  indeed,  in  ajipearance 
and  in  fact,  a  remarkable  man,  filling  with  con- 
.scientious  care  and  unflagging  zeal  many  offices 
in  the  Churcli,  and  doubtless  wearing  himself  out 
in  devotion  to  her  interests.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
particularly  successful  in  impressing  the  students 
with  the  necessity  of  familiarity  with  the  word 
of  God  in  the  original,  and  in  accustoming  them 
to  think  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
preacher,  that  he  is  best  remembered.  lie  stood 
forth  pre-eminent  in  America.  On  occasion,  he 
ro.se  to  an  extraordinary  height,  as  in  the  two 
famous  .sermons,  .Messiah's  Throne  (preached  in 
London,  1802,  before  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety) and  Lilting  Faith  (in  Edinburgh,  the  same 
year,  before  the  Society  for  Uclief  of  the  Desti- 
tute). He  preached  extempore,  out  of  a  full  mind 
and  loving  heart,  with  a  great  flow  of  apjiosite 
language.  "  .Always  ma.ster  of  his  subject,  and 
deeply  interested  in  it,  he  was  naturally  led  into 
expressions,  tones,  and  gestures  at  once  the  most 
Kignificant  and  the  most  becoming.  His  imagina- 
tion was  both  powerful  and  vivid,  but  under  the 
control  of  a  sound  jiidgnient  and  good  taste.  He 
sought,  not  to  please,  but  to  save."  He  pos.sessed 
originality  anil  power.  Notwithstanding  his  de- 
nominational restrictions,  and  lack  of  means,  he 
inaugurated  a  system  of  ministerial  eilucation 
which  li.-us  since  been  extensively  followed.  Uo 
thus  ri<l  his  denomination  of  de]ii!ndence  upon 
foreign-instructed  ministers.  But  he  also  led  his 
bri'thren  to  broader  views  in  respect  to  communion 
:ind  fellowship.  He  was  as.sociated  with  every 
good  scheme  ;  e.g.,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablcit  advocates  of  foreign  missions  and  of  the 


American  Bible  Society.  Even  in  church  archi- 
tecture he  showed  his  originality  in  designing  a 
pulpit,  which,  although  ridiculed  when  proiX)sed, 
has  been  accepted  substantially  ever  since.  Be- 
sides the  books  already  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  a  number  of  sermons,  etc.,  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Mason,  New^  York,  1832,  4  vols.,  new  ed.,  1849. 
His  Life  was  written  by  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  J. 
Van  Vechten,  New  York,  1856. 

MASON,  Lowell,  b.  in  Medfield,  Mass..  Jan. 
8.  1792:  d.  in  Orange.  N.J.,  Aug.  11,  1872.  He 
began  to  give  public  musical  instruction  in  Sa- 
vannah. Ga.  ;  but  in  1827  he  removed  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  whence  he  ultimately  went  through  all 
New  England,  bent  upon  exciting  popular  taste 
for  nuisic.  By  his  instrumentality  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  was  established,  and  an  enor- 
mous impetus  given  to  musical  education.  He 
early  (1828)  became  an  advocate  of  what  is  called 
the  Pestalozziau  method  of  teaching  nuisic.  In 
1837  he  visited  Euro)ie  for  purposes  of  study. 
But  while  he  did  much  to  increase  the  love  for 
music  by  the  organization  of  choirs,  and  also  by 
fostering  congregational  singing,  he  did  little  to 
advance  the  art,  or  to  raise  the  popular  standard. 
His  collections,  from  his  first  {Ilandei  and  Hai/dn 
Collection  of  Church  Music.  Boston,  1821)  to  his 
last  (The  Song  Garden,  1866),  number  more  than 
forty.  In  the  line  of  clnirch  and  Sunday-school 
music  he  did  more  than  any  one  of  his  day.  Iu 
1855  the  University  of  New  York  made  him  a 
"doctor  in  music,"  the  first  degree  of  the  kind 
given  in  the  United  States.  His  musical  library 
has  passed  into  the  possession  of  Yale  Seminary. 

MASORAH.     See  Massok.\. 

MASS,  The  (the  designation  of  the  Lord's  .Sup- 
]ier,  as  understood  and  practised  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church),  has  the  significance  not  only  of 
a  sacrament,  but  of  a  sacrifice  which  the  priest 
offers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  in  which 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary  is  daily 
rejieated. 

I.  History  of  the  Doctrine.  —  Jesus  no- 
where released  the  Israelites  who  believed  on  him 
from  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  Mo.ses.  His  words 
iu  JIatt.  V.  23  rather  presuppose  their  participa- 
tion therein.  But  when  he  jilaces  mercy  above 
.sacrifice  (Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7),  declares  love  to 
be  the  highest  commandment,  and  proclaims  a 
worship  of  (iod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  apart  from 
Jerusalem  (John  iv.  21-24);  and  when,  finally,  the 
apostles  testify  that  Christ  was  the  true  .sacrifice 
(1  Cor.  v.  7;  Eph.  v.  2;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Rev. 
V.  6,  etc.),  given  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  —  we 
have  the  premises  from  which  the  abrogation  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  of  necessity  follows.  The  Epi.s- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  carries  out  this  argument  in 
detail,  and  shows  that  the  offering  of  Christ  as 
the  eternal  High  Priest  was  made  once  lor  all, 
an<l  needs  not  to  be  rejieated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ajiostles  were  far  from 
discarding  the  idea  of  spiritual  sacrifice  from 
religion.  This  idea  was  included  in  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  (Exod.  xix.  6; 
1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9).  In  this  sen.se  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xiii.  15,  16)  calls  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 
and  doing  good,  .sacrifices.  And  likewise  Pan! 
(Rom.  xii.  1)  calls  the  sanctification  of  the  body, 
and  the  gift  he  had  received  from  the  Philippians 
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(Phil.  iv.  18),  .sacrifices,  and  compares  the  faith 
of  the  Philippiaii.s  to  a  sacrifice,  and  his  life  to  a 
drink-offering  (Phil.  ii.  17). 

The  oldest  church-fathers  likewise  saw  in  the 
Mosaic  .sacrificial  ordinances  only  a  temporary 
system,  and  regarded  as  the  true  sacrifices  a  heart 
consecrated  to  God,  faith,  obedience,  righteous- 
ne.ss  (Iren.,  iv.  17,  4),  and  prayer;  and  only  tlie 
spiritual  priesthood  can  otter  tliem  up  acceptably 
to  (iod. 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
was  at  first  associated  with  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  the  apostolic  age  the  ai/apa;,  or  "  love-feasts," 
were  connected  with  the  communion;  and  to  these, 
even  after  they  were  separated,  tlie  meinbei\s  of 
the  congregation  brought  ott'erings  of  bread  and 
wine,  which  were  used,  not  only  at  the  commun- 
ion, hut  in  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  These  gifts,  whicli  were  called 
"oblations"  (ohlaliones)  and  "sacrifices"  {mcri- 
Jiciii),  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  in  one  instance 
distinguishing  the  former  as  gifts,  the  latter  as 
prayers  (ii.  25,  11),  were  ottered  by  the  bishop 
with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  invocation  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  prayer  of 
thank.sgiving  (cvxapiaria)  was  itself  a  sacrificial 
act  (Iren.  iv.  18,  -5);  and  the  difference  between 
this  offerhig  and  the  ^lass  is  at  once  apparent. 
Not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  bread  and 
wine  as  such,  were  ottered ;  and  the  offering  was 
not  an  atoning  sacrifice,  but  a  sacrifice  of  thaidvs- 
giving,  made,  not  by  the  clergyman  alone,  but  by 
the  congregation.  It  was  called  a  "  bloodless 
sacrifice,"  not  in  distinction  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  but  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
woi'ld. 

A  new  meaning  was  given  to  these  offerings 
when  the  bishojis  and  preshytei-s  came  to  be 
clothed  with  the  functions  of  a  clerical  priesthood, 
of  which  the  Mosaic  priesthood  was  the  type.  It 
was  Cyprian  who  first  advocated  the  priestly  idea 
witli  full  earnestness.  He  regarded  priesthood  and 
sacrifice  as  correlative  notions,  and  treated  the 
whole  service  of  communion  as  an  ottering  where- 
in not  only  oblations  of  wine  and  bread,  but  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  even  to  his  sutt'ermgs, 
^^ere  made.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice  (Svuia  tou  IfMafiov)  in  the  Lord's 
.Supper,  and  explains  himself  by  saying,  "  We  offer 
up  the  slain  Christ  in  order  to  reconcile  God  to 
ourselves"  (Cat.  Mijal-,  v.  S-10),  but  afterwards 
adds,  that  the  consecrated  elements  were  merely 
antitypes  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  ("20). 
Augustine  saw  in  the  Lord's  Supper  a  memorial 
of  an  accomplished  sacrifice  (viemorio  peracli  siic- 
rificii).  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  most  true  (rcris- 
simum)  sacrifice;  and  the  elements  are  the  body 
of  Christ;  not  the  glorified  Christ,  however,  but 
his  Church,  in  which  many  become  one  bread  and 
one  body,  and  again  vow  to  remain  in  the  com- 
munion of  Christ's  body.  To  eat  of  Christ's  body 
and  drink  his  blood  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  in 
Christ  (/n  Joaiui.  tract.  2(),  18).  Augustine, 
therefore,  used  interchangeably  the  expressions, 
"to  offer  the  bread  and  wine"  and  "to  offer 
Christ's  body  and  blood." 

The  Eastern  Church  continued  to  hold  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christian  sacrifice ;  and  even 
Chrysostom  makes  the  sacramental  meaning  more 
prominent  than  the  sacrificial ;  while  Theodoret 


declares  the  Lord's  Supper  to  have  only  a  com- 
memorative significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Latin  Church  laid  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
sacrificial  notion.  Gregory  the  Great  (//om.  in 
Ecanij.  37,  Dial.  iv.  .58)  saw  a  victim  (virtima) 
on  the  altar,  through  which  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  are  repeated :  Clu'ist  is  anew  sac- 
rificed (iiimwlatus). 

The  effects  of  the  communion  were  regarded 
as  expiatory,  but  at  first  only  for  venial  sins;  for 
mortal  sins  were  to  be  expiated  by  penance.  But 
it  conferred  blessings  in  every  relation  of  life. 
In  the  Gregorian  Sacramenturiuni  there  are  masses 
against  drought  and  too  much  rain,  storms,  sick- 
ness, etc.  Its  effects  were  magical.  According 
to  Gregory,  a  prisoner's  chains  had  been  loosed 
as  often  as  liis  wife  prayed  for  his  soul ;  and  a 
ghostly  appearance  offered  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
bread  at  the  moment  that  a  bishop  who  thought 
him  drowned  ott'ered  a  mass  for  his  soul  {Horn,  in 
Krani;.  87,  Dint.  iv.  .57).  Masses  were  ott'ered 
for  the  dead  ;  and  Augustine  (.Serm.,  17:.'.  *-')  hoped 
God  would  deal  with  them  less  severely  than  their 
sins  merited.  Gregoi-y,  by  his  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, established  a  final  warrant  for  this  custom, 
and  taught  that  the  dead  were  helped  out  of  pur- 
gatory by  the  prayers,  and  especially  the  masses, 
of  the  living.  He  even  knew  a  monk  who  was 
so  delivered  by  thirty  masses  (Dial.  iv.  55); 
whence  the  so-called  triyesima. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
in  the  early  church  was,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  anniversaries  of 
the  martyrs,  at  a  later  period  was  repeated  every 
day,  and,  after  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  {Ep-, 
ix.  2,  etc.),  was  repeated  several  times  on  the  same 
day.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when 
the  number  of  chapels  was  greatly  increased,  the 
priest  often  found  himself  without  a  congregation 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration.  Hence  arose  pri- 
vate masses,  against  which  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
in  his  Capitulary  of  707  (c.  7),  and  the  svnods  of 
Mainz  (813,  c.  43)  and  Paris  (82!),  c.  48),  pni. 
tested,  but  which  AVallafried  Strabo  (d.  849) 
advocated.  In  this  di-sjunction  of  the  eucharistic 
celebration  from  the  congregational  communion 
was  involved  the  idea  of  a  priestly  sacrifice;  that 
is,  an  act  independent  of  the  saci'ament.  But  this 
isolation  of  the  sacrificial  notion  did  not  gain 
full  currency  till  the  tliirteeuth  century ;  Robert 
Pulleyn  (d.  about  1150),  in  his  .Seii/fficcx,  treating 
of  tlie  Lord's  Sujiper  as  a  sacrament,  and  Peter 
Lombard  (d.  1160)  himself  not  going  beyond  the 
figurative  significance.  The  latter  says  {SentcnI. 
til),  iv.  disl.  12,  (;.),  That  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  priest  is  a  sacrifice  (sacrijicium  et  ohlalio), 
because  it  is  a  memorial  and  representation  of 
the  true  sacrifice  on  the  cross  (viaiwria  et  reprct- 
.■<entatio  rcri  mcrificii  et  sanct(f  immolationis  Jactre 
in  cruce). 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  fixed  in  1215;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  ser- 
mon was  neglected,  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the 
priesthood  were  emphasized.  Thomas  of  Aquinas 
said  openly  that  the  priest,  like  Christ,  was  the 
mediator  between  God  and  the  congregation,  and 
that  the  consummation  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  did  not  lie  in  the  participation  of 
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believers,  but  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
{perfectio  hujiis  sacramenti  non  est  in  me  jiddium 
sed  in  consecralione  materia,  Summa  iii.  qu.  80, 
art.  12).  The  real  founders  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ^lass  were  Tlionias,  and  Albert  the  Great. 
The  former  makes  a  sharp  distinction  for  the  first 
time  between  sacrifice  and  sacrament.  Tlie  par- 
ticipation of  tlie  sacrament  effects  for  the  believer 
what  the  sufferings  of  Christ  had  accomplished 
for  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  consumes  venial 
sins.  Tlie  Mass,  however,  regarded  as  a  sacrifice, 
is  propitiatory,  and  removes  even  mortal  sins. 
The  benefits  of  tlie  Ma,ss  are  not  confined  to  the 
participants,  but  extend  ex  opere  operalo  to  the 
absent,  among  whom  the  dead  are  included. 
Albert  the  Great  said  the  Mass  was  not  merely 
a  representation,  but  a  true  immolation  by  tlie 
hands  of  the  priest  (^Comm.  in  4  ^ent.  dist.  13, 
art.  23). 

In  the  Greek  Chui'ch  private  masses  have  not 
'been  introduced  :  no  chiu-ch  has  more  tlian  one 
Altar;  and  the  Mass  is  celebrated  only  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  and  is  not  repeated. 

II.  The  Tridextixe  Defixitiox.  —  The 
Council  of  Trent  gave  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass 
its  final  form  on  Sept.  17,  1.502,  at  its  twenty-sec- 
ond sitting,  and  defined  it  as  at  once  a  sacrament 
which  is  received  and  a  sacrifice  which  is  offered. 
The  keenest  interpreter  of  this  definition  has 
been  Bellarmin.  He  appealed  for  its  confirmation 
(1)  to  Christ's  eternal  priesthood  (Heb.  vii.  11), 
which  implies  that  his  sacrifice  was  to  continue  to 
all  times ;  (2)  to  the  prophecy  of  a  pure  sacrifice 
to  be  made  amongst  all  peoples  (Mai.  i.  11)  ;  (3) 
to  the  meaning  of  "This  do  (facere)  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  as  meaning  sacrifice  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Hebrew  usage,  etc.  ^Vith  such  argu- 
ments he  seeks  to  prove  that  in  the  Mass  a  real 
sacrifice  is  offered  up. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Mass  follows  legitimately 
from  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiafion  ;  and.  if 
the  body  of  Clirist  is  truly  offered  up  in  the 
Eucharist,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
body  offered  on  the  cros.s,  except  that  in  tlie  one 
case  it  is  bloodless.  The  Mass  has  also  a  pro- 
pitiatory power  in  effecting  the  forgivenness  of 
sins,  and  preserving  from  the  commission  of  mor- 
tal sins.  It  is  also  useful  for  all  the  peqilexities 
and  difficulties  in  life. 

In  the  Tridentiiie  Decrees  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
in  the  Mass  is  brought  out  in  all  its  baldness:  and 
that  which  alone  is  indispensable  to  its  eflicacy  is 
not  the  participation  of  communicants,  but  the 
act  of  consecration  by  the  jiriest  interceding  for 
the  living  and  the  dead.  We  mention  also  the 
practice,  which  the  council  confirmed,  of  mixing 
the  wine  with  wal(^r  as  a  representation  of  the 
union  of  the  cliurch  with  its  head,  and  before  its 
consecration.  The  act  is  the  sob;  act  of  tlie  cele- 
brating priest,  who,  for  that  reason,  uttiers  the 
larger  number  of  the  prayers  in  an  undertone ;  for 
he  IH  acting  for  tlie  diurch,  but  speaking  only  to 
God.  The  words  of  consecration  are  likewise 
uttered  in  an  undertone;  for  they  are  spoken  only 
to  the  elements,  and  to  change  tliem  into  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  Thus  in  the  Miuss  the  central 
idea  of  Catliolieism  is  involved;  namely,  the  me- 
diatr>rial  and  propitiatory  functions  of  the  church, 
which  liclieves  that  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ  are  repeated  every  day. 


Against  this  doctrine.  Protestantism  sharply 
protested ;  but  it  lost  nothing  thereby,  for  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  and  his  high 
priestly  intercession,  effect  all  that  the  Mass 
pretends  to  offer.  It  secures  their  blessings  by 
prayer,  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  and  the 
communion.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  Mass, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  inconsistent  with  God's 
AVord,  and  are  absolutely  unattainable. 

III.  The  Celebr.\tiox.  —  In  the  apostolic  age 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  .Supper  consisted  in 
teaching,  breaking  of  liread.  and  prayer  (.Acts  ii. 
42),  and  singing  (Eph.  v.  19).  At  a  later  period 
Justin  (Ap.  maj.,  65,  67)  describes  the  pulilic  ser- 
vices thus  :  •'  On  Sunday  the  Scriptures  are  read, 
followed  by  a  homily  and  prayer.  After  the  fra- 
ternal kiss,  bread  and  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water  are  taken  from  the  gifts  of  the  congregation, 
the  leader  otters  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  con- 
secration (^evxapiaria) ,  the  congregation  responds 
with  an  amen,  and  then  follows  the  distribution; 
the  elements  being  carried  to  the  houses  of  those 
who  are  absent." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  disciplina  arcana, 
the  didactic  and  sacramental  portions  of  the  ser- 
vice were  distinguished.  —  the  former  part  called 
the  3Iissa  calec/iitmenonim  ;  the  latter,  ^issa  ^p'de- 
lium.  Tlie  service  was  closed  by  the  deacon,  with 
the  word  unoXvmdt,  or  ite,  missa  est  (eccie.<la.  '•  De- 
part, for  service  is  dismissed  ").  A  third  period  ia 
the  development  is  marked  by  a  change  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  service  into  a  mere  preparatory 
service. 

Gregory  the  Great  establislied  the  liturgy  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
many  distinct  books  for  the  Mass  were  prepared 
I  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Tridentine  Coun- 
'  cil  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  a  new  book 
for  universal  use ;  but,  failing  to  act,  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Pius  \.  prepared  one  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gregorian.  It  was  promulge,.  July 
11,  157(1,  but  was  revised  by  CleiiiPiit  VII).  and 
Urban  VIII.  ;  and  by  the  api>ointment  of  Sixtus 
v.,  1587,  a  congregation  of  rites,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  the  ritual,  still 
exists. 

The  Mass  falls  into  two  main  parts,  the  first 
being  a  prejiaratory  celebration  (in/roiliis.  armlu- 
ale);  the  .second,  the  sacramental  (nfferlnrimn, 
canon  missce),  followed  by  tiie  posl-romnitniio. 
Each  of  these  five  services  is  introduced  by  the 
words  of  the  priest,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and 
the  response  of  the  congregation,  "And  with  thy 
spirit ;  "  whicli  proves  that  the  early  idea  included 
the  presence  of  a  congregation.  It  was  at  the 
celebration  of  the  ojf'i-r/nrium,  that,  in  the  ancient 
church,  the  gifts  were  oflVrcd  ;  and  a  relic  of  this 
practice  .still  exists  in  the  .\mbrosian  ritual  of  the 
church  in  Milan,  where,  on  festal  occasions,  two 
old  men  and  two  m.atrons  take  up  vessels  of  wine 
and  bread  to  the  ministering  priest  at  the  altar. 
It  was  also  the  custom  for  the  coiigiegation  to  sing 
psalms  while  the  gifts  were  being  offered  ;  but  in 
the  niid<lle  ages  this  practice  was  likewise  aban- 
doned, and  a  single  verse  of  a  ])salm  substituted, 
and  five  priestly  prayers,  which  bear  the  name  of 
oji'erlorium;  and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  cust<im  of  congregational  gifts.  The  first 
of  these  five  prayers  implores  the  Fatlier  to  re- 
ceive tlie  immaculate  host  (jimmaculatam  hostiam). 
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which  "I  offer  to  thee  for  my  innuiiieralile  sins, 
and  for  all  circumstances,  and  also  for  all  faitliful 
Cin-istians,  both  the  living  and  the  dead,"  etc. 
The  second  is  offered  at  the  mixing  of  the  water 
and  wine.  The  third  asks  tliat  the  sacrilice  being 
consummated  may  be  well  pleasing  in  (jod's  sight. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  priest  asks  the  Saucti- 
fier  to  bless  tlu;  sacrifice,  and  to  accept  it.  In  the 
fourth  part  of  the  service,  or  the  canon  inisniv,  occur 
the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  after  uttering  which 
the  priest  l)0ws  liis  knees,  and  prays  to  the  Clirist, 
who  is  jwesent  in  tlio  host,  and  then  shows  it  to 
the  congregation,  that  it  may  do  the  same.  He 
then  phaccs  it  on  the  corporate,  and  again  kneels 
before  it.  lie  does  the  same  with  tlie  cup;  and 
the  whole  i)rocess  is  called  ''  the  elevation  and  ado- 
ration of  the  host."  In  1J03  Cardinal  Guido,  papal 
legate  in  Cologne,  ordained,  that,  when  tlie  host 
was  elevated,  the  congregation  should  fall  on  its 
knees  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  remain  kneel- 
i]ig  until  the  consecration  of  the  cup.  llonorius 
III.  in  1217  raised  this  enactment  to  the  dignity 
of  a  permanent  and  universal  obligation.  This 
portion  of  the  service  is  concluded  by  tlie  cele- 
brant's breaking  the  host  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cup,  and  allowing  a  piece  to  fall  into  the  cup,  thus 
signifying  both  Christ's  suffering  and  the  re- 
union of  his  soul  and  body,  and  communicating 
himself,  with  the  words,  '■  The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  keep  my  soul  unto  eternal  life,"  ami 
dispensing  the  bread  to  the  communicants,  if  any 
are  present.  The  fifth  part  of  the  service,  called 
the  posl-coinniunio,  consists  of  prayers,  responses, 
and  the  reading  of  John  i.  l-l4.  All  these  vari- 
ous services  are  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  tlie 
Mass  or  missal. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  public  and  pri- 
vate, sung  or  spoken,  most  solemn,  .solemn,  and 
less  solemn  masses.  Practically  tlie  public  mass 
is  both  a  solemn  and  sung  mass.  Private  masses 
are  those  said  at  side-altars.  The  public  and  .sol- 
emn ma.ss  is  said  in  all  churches  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  and  every  day  in  cathedrals.  Masses 
are  also  distinguished  into  Missw  tie  tempore,  cele- 
brated on  the  usual  Sundays,  Christinas,  and  other 
festivals;  De  .s«hc//.s',  on  saints'  days:  Volirce,  on 
special  occasion.s,  at  the  appointment  of  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,  or  at  the  request  of  private  parties  ; 
and  Pro  defimctix  (•■  masses  for  the  dead  "),  wiiich 
alleviate  the  pains,  and  curtail  the  duration,  of 
purgatorial  punishment. 

The  Mass  in  the  Roman-Catliolic  Church  takes 
the  place  of  prayer,  and  meditation  upon  the 
Word,  in  the  Protestant,  and  binds  tlie  people 
indissolubly  to  the  priest,  without  whom  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  worship  cannot  be  performed.  A 
mysterious  and  pompous  ritual  is  connected  with 
its  celebration  ;  and  Roman-Catholic  theologians 
refer  to  the  contrast  which  the  beauty  of  this  wor- 
ship presents  to  the  baldness  of  the  Protestant 
service,  with  a  sermon  and  a  few  hymns.  The 
service  is  in  Latin  ;  and  not  only  have  Protestants 
denounced  this,  but  even  some  Roman  Catholics 
have  regretted  it.  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg  in 
1780,  with  the  permission  of  Pius  VI.,  introduced 
the  German  Mass  into  his  chapel ;  and  in  1806  the 
diocese  of  Constance  began  the  use  of  the  German 
tongue.  But  in  neither  case  did  the  custom  last 
long. 

Lit.  —  The  most  important  works  on  the  litur- 


gical and  archaeological  aspects  of  the  !Mass  ai-e 
those  of  J}oNA,  Gkrhekt,  Gavani,  Bingham, 
AiKJusTi,  Bintkhim;  also  the  histories  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supjier,  of  Kaiinis,  ICbhard, 
Ri-CKEitr;  Hihsciikh  (a  Roman-Catholic,  who 
proposed  reforms  in  the  celebration,  and  the 
change  of  the  language,  of  the  Jlass)  :  Afisste  r/emt- 
iiia  notio,  Tubingen,  1821  ;  [Du  Mon.iN :  Anatomie 
de  la  menxe,  1636-39,  etc.,  1872;  Derodon:  Le 
lombcau  de  la  mesne,  Geneve,  1059;  Lebrun  : 
Exjil.  litter.,  histor.,  et  dogm.  dcs  pri'cres  et  des  cere- 
inoiucs  de  la  inesae,  1720;  Ex.  Henry:  Theses  sur 
le  sacrif.  de  la  mcsse,  Geneve,  1845;  Anderson: 
Tl/e  Mass,  London,  1851  ;  Whitby  :  Absurditi/  and 
Idolatri/  of  the  il/x.v.v].  STEITZ. 

MASSA  CANDIDA,  a  term  used  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  referring  to  a  multitude  of  martyrs  (three 
hundred)  who  in  2.58  were  put  to  death  at  Utica 
in  Africa,  by  lieiiig  thrown  into  a  burning  lime- 
kiln. Augustine,  however,  does  not  derive  the 
name  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  maitvriuni, 
but  simply  from  the  great  number  {inassa)  of  the 
sufferers  and  from  the  splendor  (candkla)  of  their 
heroism. 

MASSALIANS.  See  Messalians. 
MASSILLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pulpit  orators  of  France,  the  son  of  a 
poor  iiotaiy ;  was  b.  at  Hieres  in  the  Provence, 
June  24,  1063;  d.  at  Clermont,  Sept.  18,  1742. 
In  1091  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, wliere,  at  the  request  of  his  superiors,  he  pro- 
nounced some  funeral  orations  and  eulogies.  In 
1696  he  became  head  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Ma- 
gloire  in  Paris,  the  most  distinguished  school  of 
the  Oratory.  In  1699  he  preached  the  Lenten  ser- 
mons in  Paris  and  Versailles,  before  the  king  ;  and 
again  he  preached  before  the  king,  in  170l  and 
1704.  [Bourdaloue,  on  hearing  him,  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  '■  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."]  These  .sermons  are  his  best ;  and  one 
of  them,  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect  [Le  petit 
nombre  des  ('Ills'],  is  said  to  have  struck  terror  in 
the  distinguished  auditory  by  its  evangelical  liold- 
ness  and  magnificent  descriptions.  Louis  XIV. 
said  to  him,  ••  I  liave  heard  more  than  one  great 
orator  in  my  chapel,  and  wa-s  very  well  satisfied 
witli  them;  but,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  always 
dissatisfied  with  myself."  Massillon  did  not 
preach  before  Louis  XIV.  again,  but  at  his  death 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over  him,  [on 
which  occasion  one  of  the  most  impressive  ora- 
torical effects  was  made  of  w'hich  we  have  record. 
Looking  over  the  vast  audience,  and  then  at  the 
coffin,  the  preacher  turned  his  face  upwards,  and, 
breaking  the  solemn  silence,  exclaimed,  Dieu  seul 
est  fp-and,  iiies  freres  ("  God  only  is  great,  my  breth- 
ren ")].  In  1717  Massillon  was  made  bishop  of 
Clermont,  and  preached  in  the  following  year 
bef(u-e  Louis  XV.  (then  eight  years  old)  ten" ser- 
mons, known  as  Le  petit  careme,  in  which  he  urged 
upon  the  youthful  sovereigii  and  his  court  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  just  government.  In 
1719  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  called 
upon  to  pronounce  the  funeral  discourse  of  tl  ■• 
Duchess  Elizabeth  Cliarlotte  of  Orleans,  whicli 
is  one  of  the  best  of  six  oraisons  fmiiibres.  From 
this  time  until  his  death  he  resided  on  his  dioces'-. 
and  was  recognized  as  a  model  of  Christia:i  L»ntl;'- 
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ness  and  virtue.  D'Alenibert  pronounced  his 
eulogy  in  the  French  Academy. 

Cardinal  Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur  I't'loijuettce  de 
la  Cliaire,  a.scribe.s  the  decline  of  French  pulpit 
eloquence  to  the  intiuence  of  Massillon.  But  this 
decline  had  begun  before  his  time,  and  was  due 
to  the  growing  corruption  of  morals  and  taste. 
Massillon  was  tlie  la.st  gi-eat  pulpit  orator  of 
France,  and  in  some  respects  he  stands  higher 
tlian  Bossuet.  AVith  him,  in  its  full  sense,  elo- 
quence wa.s  a  virtue,  an  earnest  effort  to  lead 
men  to  peace  in  (iod.  lie  was  moi-e  simple  and 
sympathetic  than  the  brilliant  and  courtly  Bo.ssuet. 
and  more  sincere  and  warm-hearted  than  Bourda- 
loiie  (who  was  the  more  opulent  of  thought),  and 
tlierefor(?  more  edifying  than  both.  The  purity 
and  unadorned  lieauty  of  his  style  were  unsur- 
passed. He  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  and  made  his  appeals  to  it. 
[His  memory  was  unreliable:  but  he  connnitted 
his  sermon.s,  calling  tliose  the  best  winch  were 
memorized  the  most  accnrately.] 

I,IT.  — The  first  complete  edition  of  Massillon 's 
works  apix-ared  in  15  vols..  Paris,  1745  ;  and  since 
then  they  have  appeared  often,  in  many  forms. 
The  best  work  on  Massillon  is  Theremin  :  De- 
miislhenes  u.  Massillun,  Berlin,  1845.  [See  also 
1)'.\lembkht  :  Jitogfs  (/<.<  .laviinl.i ,  I>A  Harpe  : 
Cdiirs  lie  /illi'ralure :  8.4INTE-Beuve  :  Causeries  du 
Lundi;  B.  Camimgxox:  Massillon  d'apres  des  do- 
cuments ine'diles,  Paris,  1879.  .\  convenient  edition 
is  Pclit  Careiiie,  Sermans  cl  Morceuiix  cltnisis,  Paris, 
185:).  For  translations  of  his  sermons  .see  DoDii : 
Scrnions  on  the  Duties  of  the  Great,  Jxmdon,  177G ; 
Sermons,  tcith  a  Life  by  D'Ale.mdert,  London, 
1S:W.]  e.  sciiMiDT. 

MASSINGBERD,  Francis  Charles,  b.  in  Lin- 
colnshire, ISIKI;  (1.  Ill  South  Ormsby.  Lincoln- 
shire. December,  187:2.  He  was  graduated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1822;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  bectame  n^ctor  of 
South  Ormsby  1825:  in  1847  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1862  chancellor  of  the  cathedral.  He 
distinguislied  himself  by  his  elforts  to  revive  the 
powers  of  convocation.  He  wrote,  besides  many 
liariiphlets.  Ulslory  of  the  Eiif/lislt  Itifirmation, 
London,  1812.  3d  ed.,  1857;  Late  if  the  Church 
and  Si  nil'.  ls.")7  :  Lectures  on  the  Prai/er-Bool,;  18(i4. 

MASSORA  denotes,  in  general,  tradition,  as 
"  Moses  received  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
delivered  it  to  Joshua"  (Ahoth.i.  1);  but  more 
especially  it  denotes  the  tradition  concerning  the 
te.\t  of  the  Bible  :  hence  those  who  made  this 
.s]»"cial  tradition  their  object  of  .study  were  called 
"  .Massoretes."  In  lh<'  latter  sense  the  word  will  be 
treateil  here. 

The  perioil  of  the  theocracy  iind  monarchy  in 
Israel  was  succeeded  by  the  period  of  legalism. 
After  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  law  of  Moses  was  the  centre  of  Jewish  life, 
and  \tH  preservation  wa.s  the  main  object  of  the 
leaders.  Ezra  is  often  called  the  "scribe,"  and 
once  he  is  even  styled  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Moses"  (Ez.  vii.  (i).  At  a  very  early  age 
the  children  were  instructed  in  the  law;  and  tlie 
public  n-ading  of  the  law  was  an  ancient  insti- 
tution (Acts  XV.  21).  From  tin-  prophets,  also, 
sectionH  were  publicly  read  (Acts  .\iii.  15);  and 
the  Hapiograpna  soon  rose  to  a  high  authority. 
Ill   oriler  to  preserve  the  text  delivered  from  the 


Fathers  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible,  the  minut- 
est rules  were  laid  down  for  the  writing  of  manu- 
scripts :  besides,  the  verses,  words,  letters,  of  the 
entire  Bible,  or  of  its  parts,  were  numbered. 
Catalogues  were  prepared  of  words  ivrilten,  but 
not  read,  and  read,  but  not  tcritten ;  of  words 
which  the  scribes  ordained  {tikfcun  sophermi),  and 
of  letters  which  they  removed  (itlur  sopherlm). 
Rules  were  laid  down  concerning  the  puncta 
exiraordinaria  found  over  some  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  text  [cf.  Gen.  xviii.  9.  xix.  33;  Kuni.  iii. 
19,  ix.  10 ;  l>eut.  xxix.  28 ;  Ps.  xxvii.  13],  the 
inverted  nun  (as  in  Num.  x.  35),  the  suspended 
nun  (as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30).  [the  Van  Kelta,  i.e.,  the 
cut-off  Van  in  Num.  xxv.  12,  the  final  mem  in 
Isa.  ix.  6],  the  plene  and  defective  writings,  etc. 
AVe  find  nowhere  in  the  Talmud  that  these  rules 
were  written  down  ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to 
the  assumption  that  all  these  rules  were  orally 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  When 
the  text  was  finally  settled,  and  the  vowel-points 
were  introduced  to  the  text,  annotations  concern- 
ing the  writing  of  the  latter  were  either  put  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  end  of  the  manuscripts. 
From  that  period  the  most  important  period  of 
the  JIa.ssora  commences. 

As  there  was  an  Eastern  and  ^Vestern,  or 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian,  Tahnud,  so,  likewise, 
there  developed  itself  a  twofold  Massora,  —  a 
Baliylonian  or  Eastern,  and  a  Palestinian  or  West- 
ern :  the  more  important  is  the  former.  At  Tibe- 
rias the  study  of  the  ilassora  had  been  in  a  flour- 
i.shing  condition  for  a  long  time.  Here  lived  the 
famous  Massorete,  Aaron  ben-AIoses  lien-Asher, 
commonly  called  Ben-.\sher,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  finally  fixed  the  so-called 
Massoretic  text.  Those  who  came  after  him,  and 
paid  special  attention  to  the  text,  are  called  "  Naq- 
danim." 

The  most  important  Massoretic  manual  is  the 
Octah  ve-Oclah,  so  called  from  the  first  two  words 
with  which  it  begins  [comp.  Pick.  Oclah  ve-Octah, 
in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Ci/cloji(eilia,  s.v.];  the 
Manuel  du  lecteur,  by  1.  Derenbourg,  Paris,  1871; 
and  the  Massoretic  notes  of  Minv  ha-levi  ben- 
Todros  of  Toledo  (d.  12-14)  to  his  edition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Florence,  1750  (less  correct,  Berlin,  17(51). 

The  first  who  undertook  to  collect  and  sift 
the  entire  iVLissoretic  apparatus  was  Jacob  ben- 
Chajiin  ibn-.\donia  (cf.  Ginsiii^ro:  .lacob  lien- 
Cha/ini  ilin-Adoni /all's  Introduction  to  the  Rahlnnic 
Bililc,  London,  18ti7)  ;  and  the  result  of  his  labors 
is  found  in  the  .second  K;dibinic  Bible,  published 
by  Bomberg  at  A'enice,  1524.  This  Massora  text 
nmst  be  regarded  at!  the  textus  receptiis. 

The  Massora  is  divided  into  the  Massora  magna 
and  Massora  parra.  In  the  Habliinie  Bibles,  where 
the  Clialdee  is  i>rinted  side  by  side  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Massora  parra  occupies  the  empty 
space  between  these  two  columns  and  that  of  the 
outer  margin.  Above  and  below  the  text,  the 
Massora  nuu/na  is  given.  At  the  end  ol  the  fourth 
volume  the  Massora  f  nails  (which  must  be  distin- 
guisheil  from  the  A[assora  niari/inalis,  and  which 
is  a  kind  of  Massoretic  lexicon  aljihabetically 
arranged)  is  given.  The  Massora  liiialis  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  giving  the  differeniH'S  between 
Ben-Asher  :nul  Beii-Naphtali,  iiiid  those  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  ,jews.  The  ICastern  Mas- 
sora dift'er.s  from  the  Western  not  only  with  re- 
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spect  to  vowels  aii<l  accents,  but  also  in  the  system 
of  punctuation  (cf.  Stuack  :  Pro/i/itldrum  posle- 
riorum  aidex  JUthi/lunifiis  I'elroiiolilmiua,  Petersburg, 
1S7C,  p.  vii.)- 

Lit. — (iixsiiCKO  ;  Tin-  Mafnurelh  ha-massorelh 
of  Eliax  Lecitu,  London,  18U7;  by  the  same.  The 
Massonih  canijiilcd  from  manuscripts  iilpliahelicaili/ 
and  lt.ric(dli/  (irranyed,  vol.  i.,  I^ondon,  ISSO  ; 
Frexsdohkf  :  Massoretisc/ies  WUrierbucli,  ILan- 
novei-  u.  Leipzig,  187G,  and  Strack's  notice  of  tliis 
work  in  Slndien  u.  Kritiken,  1878,  pp.  354-;?70 ; 
BuXToUK:  Tilierias  sire  Conunenlarins  masorellii- 
cus  tri/jle.c,  Basle,  lOJO-Go;  Str.^ck  :  I'mlefjomena 
crilica  in  Vetua  Texlanienhun,  Leipzig,  187-!;  by 
the  same  in  connection  with  S.  15.\i'.u:  Die  Dik- 
ihike  liii-lenmim  des  Aliron  lieii-Mosrhe/i  Ijeti-Asc/ier, 
Leipzig,  1879  ;  Dii.lm.^nnV  art.,  liibellext  des 
A.  'J'csl.,  in  IIkrzog's  Ileid-Enaiklopadie,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  ;!81-100  (2d  ed.);  [the  art.  Bible  Text  — 
Old  Testament,  in  this  Enri/rlop/eitio,  vol.  i.  pp. 
2e4-2(i7;  Tick:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Time  uf 
the  Talmud,  s.v.  Talmud  in  McC'lixtock  and 
Strong's  Ci/clopiedia ;  S.wouuK.rx's  art.  Mas- 
sore,  in  LiciiTEXBEijGEu's  Enci/clopi'die  des  Sci- 
ences Uelif/ieuses].  H.  I,.  STl'tACK  (B.  PICK). 

MASS-PRIESTS  were  anciently  secular  priests, 
as  distinguished  from  regulars ;  afterwards  priests 
kept  in  chantries  (i.e.,  chapels  endowed  by  wealthy 
persons,  in  which  masses  were  said  for  the  souls 
of  the  donors),  or  at  particidar  altars,  to  say  mass 
for  the  dead. 

MASSUET,  Rene,  b.  106.'),  at  St.  Ouen  in  Nor- 
mandy;  d.  in  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1710.  He  entered 
the  congregation  of  St.  !Maur  in  1082,  and  made 
his  literary  debut  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits  concerning  the  edition  of  Auyustine  which 
the  congregation  had  published.  In  10!)0  he  an- 
swered Langlois'  anonymous  attacks  by  his  Lettre 
d'un  Ecclesiastique,  etc.,  also  anonymous.  In 
1703  he  settled  at  St.  Germain-des-Prcs  in  Paris, 
the  principal  centre  of  Benedictine  learning;  and 
in  1710  he  published  his  edition  of  Ircnceus,  his 
chief  work.  After  the  death  of  Ruinart.  he  con- 
tinued the  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  and  pub- 
lished in  1713  the  fifth  volume.  Five  interesting- 
letters  from  him  to  Bernh.  Pez  are  found  in  .1. 
G.  ScHKLiKiHx's  Amoenitales  Literarice,  xiii.  278- 
310.  See  T.A.SSI.N' :  Hist,  litter,  de  la  comirtijatiou 
(le  St.  Mtiiu;  Paris.  17.50-6.J.  G.  L.a.Ub'ma.\'N. 

MATAMOROS,  Manuel,  a  devoted  Spani.sh 
Protestant,  whose  imprisonment,  personality,  and 
early  death  aroused  an  intere.st  in  Holland,  .Swit- 
zerland, and  Southern  Germany,  in  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Spain;  b.  Oct.  8,  183.3.  at  Lepe  in  the 
Province  of  Iluelva;  d.  at  Lausanne,  July  31, 
1800.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish 
artillery,  and  at  his  wish  he  entered  in  1850  the 
military  school  at  Toledo.  But,  conceiving  a  dis- 
like for  a  military  life,  he  returned  to  Malaga, 
where  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  was  residing. 
On  a  visit  to  Gibi.iltar  he  casindly  attended  a 
service  held  by  Francisco  de  Paula  Huet,  who  had 
been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  by 
the  sermons  of  Luigi  de  Sanctis  in  Turin,  and 
had  been  banished  from  Spain  for  preacliiug  the 
gospel  in  Barcelona.  The  sermon  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  his  mind;  and  he  bought 
a  New  Testament,  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  Church.  Through  Ruet, 
Matamoros  came  into  relations  with  a  committee 


in  Edinburgh,  and,  later,  with  one  in  Paris,  which 
pro.secuted  the  evangelization  of  Sjiain.  He  went, 
under  conmiission  of  the  latter,  to  Gran.'ula,  Seville, 
and  Barcelona  (1800).  At  Granada  he  became 
acquainted  with  Alhama,  a  hat-maker,  who  had 
been  converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  au 
American  tract,  and  was  preaching  the  gospel. 
Thrown  into  prison,  letters  were  found  on  his 
person  from  Matamoros,  Marin,  Carrasco,  and 
Gonzalez,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  thrown  into 
prison.  Matamoros  laid  there  two  years,  await- 
ing trial,  and  contracted  the  disease  (consump- 
tion) which  caused  his  death.  Through  the 
influence  of  a  deputation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  he  was  released  (May  28,  1803),  and 
coudenmed  to  nine  years'  labor  in  the  galleys, 
which  was  afterwai'ds  changed  to  nine  years  of 
banishment.  Matamoros  then  made  a  visit  to 
England,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed,  and 
aftei'wards  went  to  Lausanne,  where  he  attended 
the  theological  seminary.  On  a  visit  to  Pan  in 
Southern  France,  in  the  interest  of  his  health,  he 
established,  through  the  liberality  of  an  American 
lady,  a  Spanish  school.  Returning  to  Lausanne, 
he  died  just  a  few  days  before  the  time  set  for 
his  ordination,  and  two  years  before  his  country 
was  opened  to  Protestant  missions  (1868).  In  his 
last  days  he  exhibited  an  undiminished  interest  in 
the  evangelization  of  Spain ;  and  his  rich  spiritual 
experiences  have  been  to  this  day  an  incentive  to 
the  Swiss  to  aid  in  that  work.     His  name  will  not 

be  forgotten.  F.  FLIEDNER  (MiKlrid). 

MATER  DOLOROSA  {the  mourning  mother), 
a  term  denoting  a  certain  class  of  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  represent  her  alone,  without 
the  child,  generally  as  a  middle-aged  woman, 
weeping  and  mourning.  See  Mrs.  Jameson  : 
Lee/ends  of  the  Madonna,  London,  1852. 

MATERIALISM,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the 
theory  which  seeks  to  trace  all  things  in  nature 
to  matter  as  their  sole  and  idtimate  source ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  theory  which  jirofesses  to  explain 
the  universe  in  terms  of  matter.  This  definition 
may  appear  clear  and  precise.  The  thing  defined 
is,  however,  essentially  obscure  and  vague,  owing 
to  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  conceptions 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  matter.  ^Materialism 
never  answers  strictly  to  its  name,  becau.se  it  al- 
ways attributes  to  matter  properties  which  have 
not  been  proved  to  belong  to  it.  Instead  of  being 
a  single  system,  which  advances  from  stage  to  stage 
by  a  self-consistent  development,  it  comprises  a 
crowd  of  heterogeneous  and  discordant  hypotheses. 

The  ruder  tribes  of  men  are  unable  to  conceive 
either  of  mere  matter  or  of  mere  sjiirit ;  and  heuce 
their  religious  beliefs  are,  to  a  large  extent,  mate- 
rialistic. Anti-religious  materialism  makes  its 
appearance  only  when  thought  has  become  specu- 
lative and  sceptical.  Such  materialism  was  propa- 
gated in  ancient  China  by  Yang  Choo  (about  B.C. 
300).  and  in  ancient  India  in  the  Cliarvaka  system. 
Materialism,  in  a  form  entitled  to  be  called  philo- 
sophical, was  originated  by  the  Greek  thinkers  Leu- 
cippus  and  Democritus,  developed  and  popularized 
by  Epicurus,  and  "  wedded  to  immortal  verse  "by 
the  Latin  poet  Lucretius.  All  things,  according 
to  their  theory,  were  explicable  by  "  the  empty  " 
and  "the  full,"  —  the  limitless  and  immeasura- 
ble void  of  space  and  numberless  atoms  which 
are  ungenerated,  infrangible,  unchangeable,  and 
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indestructible,  which  possess  no  merely  qualitative 
differences,  but  vary  quantitatively  in  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  density-  The  general  neglect  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  tlie  general  acceptance  of  C'liris- 
tianity,  secured  the  rejection  of  materialism  during 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  period  of  transition  from 
medijeval  to  modern  times  it  began  to  re-appear. 
Gassendi  gave  it  currency  in  France,  and  Hobbes 
in  England.  The  so-called  "  materialism  "  of  Cow- 
ard, Dodwell,  Hartley,  and  Priestley,  denied  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  but  not  the  existence  of 
God.  La  ^Iettrie  and  Von  Holbach  first  advocated 
the  atheistical  materialism  which  has  since  become 
.so  common.  This  form  of  materialism  has  never 
had  more  advocates  than  at  present.  The  causes 
of  its  prevalence  are  such  as  these,  —  the  still  op- 
erative influence  of  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  re-action  from  the  excessive  idealism  of 
the  transcendental  philosophies,  political  and  so- 
cial disaffection,  the  spread  of  rationalism  and  of 
unbelief  in  the  supernatural,  the  predominance 
of  material  interests,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
physical,  and  especially  of  biological,  science, 
widely  engrossing  attention,  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  mental  and  spiritual  truth,  and  also 
largely  engendering  undue  confidence  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  hypotheses.  The  materialism  of 
the  present  day  claims  to  be  distinctively  scien- 
tific ;  and,  of  course,  it  largely  incorporates,  and 
freely  applies,  modern  scientific  theories.  As  to  its 
jirimary  principles  or  assumptions,  however,  it  has 
no  more  title  to  be  deemed  scientific  than  the  ma- 
tei'ialism  of  earlier  times.  In  fact,  contemporary 
materialism  sliows  a  manifest  tendency  to  repre- 
sent matter  as  essentially  endowed  with  qualita- 
tive differences,  and  even  with  spontaneity,  life, 
intelligence,  "mind-stuff,"  "soul-organs,"  etc., 
\\lnch  is  surely  a  tendency,  not  towards  science, 
but  towards  fcticisra. 

Mr.  Herbert  Sjiencer,  Professors  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,  and  .some  other  authors,  while  tracing- 
back  all  life,  intelligence,  and  history,  to  matter 
or  to  physical  force,  object  to  being  classed  as 
materialists,  on  the  ground  tliat  they  acknowledge 
that  matter  in  its  ultimate  nature  is  unknown, 
and  can  no  more  be  conceived  of,  except  in  terms 
of  mind,  than  mind  can  be  conceived  of  otherwi.sc 
than  in  terms  of  matter.  Were  the  objection  ad- 
missible, we  nnist  equally  cease  to  speak  of  De- 
inocritus  and  Epicuru.s,  Hobbes  and  Von  Holbach, 
as  materialists,  seeing  that  they  as  fully  recog- 
nized the  truMi  on  wliich  it  is  rested.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  in;idiiiissible.  Whoever  holds  that 
matter,  or  material  force,  is  eternal,  and  originates 
all  mind  and  mental  force,  is  a  materialist. 

Materialism  claims  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
pliilo.sopliical  tlieory  of  the  universe  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds.  First,  that  it  best  satisfies  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  reason  for  unity.  It 
professes  to  be  the  only  sell-consistent  and  lule- 
quate  system  of  monism,  —  tlie  only  philosophy 
wliich  traces  all  things  back  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  a  single  ultimate  substance  as  their  cause. 
Theism,  malerialists  holrl,  is  a  kind  of  dualism, 
liecaii.se  it  refers  some  things  to  mind,  and  other 
things  to  matt<;r,  and  maintains  matter  and  mind 
to  be  distinct;  and  idealism  they  represent  as 
Troneously  trying  to  account  for  general  facts 
ftnd  properties  by  such  as  are  special,  and  failing 
U)  explain  thu  physical  world.     Secondly,  materi- 


alism claims  to  be  the  only  theory  whicli  explains 
all  things  in  a  natural  manner,  or  without  having 
recourse  to  any  arbitrary  factor,  any  transcendent 
cause,  any  supernatural  will.  Thirdly,  it  claims 
to  be  a  peculiarly  intelligihle  explanation,  —  the 
only  explanation  which  can  be  realized  in  imagina- 
tion and  conception,  which  the  mind  can  picture 
or  figure  to  itself.  In  opposition  to  these  claims, 
however,  it  is  urged  that  matter  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  one  even  in  kind,  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  resolved  into  less  than  about  sixty  elements; 
that,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  single  homoge- 
neous physical  element,  that  element  would  not 
be  one,  since  each  of  its  parts  would  be  as  much 
a  substance  as  the  whole ;  that  force  has  never 
been  shown  to  be  an  effect  of  matter,  while,  if 
co-ordinate  with  matter,  every  atom  must  be  dual, 
and,  if  the  cause  of  matter,  materialism  must  be 
abandoned ;  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  scientific  to 
a.ssunie  without  proof  that  matter  and  force  are 
eternal,  and  explain  every  thing;  that  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  causality  to  account  for  the 
lower  by  the  higher;  and  that  truly  scientific 
thought  is  seldom  figurate  or  pictorial  thought. 

Materialism  involves  the  affirmation  that  matter 
is  eternal,  but  it  has  as  yet  entirely  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  good  reasons  for  the  opinion.  The  con- 
ditionate  character  of  the  atoms  and  elements  of 
matter  strongly  favor  the  contrary  view.  The  re- 
lationship of  matter  to  force  presents  difficulties 
which  materialism  has  likewise  failed  to  over- 
come. Force  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  aggre- 
gation, or  self-determination,  of  matter,  and  thus 
shown  to  be  an  effect :  yet  to  represent  it  as  co- 
ordinate with  matter  is  to  fall  into  the  dualism 
which  materialism  professes  to  de.spise:  and  to 
suppose  it  the  cause  of  matter  involves  the  sur- 
render of  materialism.  Life  must  be  shown  to 
be  either  a  property  or  an  effect  of  matter,  before 
materialism  is  entitled  to  be  accepted.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  shown  to  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  attempts  of  M.  Pouchet,  Dr.  Hastiau, 
etc.,  to  prove  experimentally  the  hypothesis  of 
.spontaneous  generation,  have  utterly  failed.  Ma- 
terialism finds  mind  still  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  life,  there  being  agreater  miliUencss  between 
mental  and  physical  facts  than  between  vital  and 
mechanical  facts.  Matter,  in  its  transfornuitions, 
never  loses  properties  which  mind  never  pos.sesses 
in  any  of  its  phases.  Molecular  changes  in  the 
nerves  and  brain  not  only  have  not  been  shown 
ever  to  pass  into  mental  state.s,  but  cannot  even 
be  conceived  to  do  so.  Such  facts  as  tlie  unity  of 
consciousness,  the  con.sciousne.ss  of  personal  iden- 
tity, self-consciousne.ss,  self-activity,  and  the  moral 
sentiment.-i,  cannot  be  resolved  into  .states  of  mat- 
ter. The  univer.se  .as  a  system  of  l,aw  and  order 
presupposes  a  Supreme  lutelligence.  On  these 
and  other  grounds  it  may  be  held  th.at  material- 
ism is  far  from  a  satisfactory  doctrine. 

The  mass  of  literature  on  materialism  is  enor- 
mous. F.  A.  LAN(iic's  O'cschit/ilf  lies  Matcrialix- 
mi«  is  th(!  only  able  genei'al  history  <if  the  subject. 
It  Inas  been  translated  by  Mi'.  Thomas.  Bi'cii- 
xicu's  Mailer  and  Force  and  Mun'a  I'lace  in  Xalun, 
Vogt's  Lcclurc.i  on  Man.  II.kckki.'s  yalnral  His- 
lory  of  Crcalion  and  Atilhropoiiinie.  M\i\  Tlie  Old 
and  Neil)  Failh  of  Stii.mjss,  may  also  be  named 
as  English  translations  of  (ierman  works  devoted 
entirely  or  mainly  to  the  advocacy  of  materialism. 
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H.  Spencer's  Fir^l  Principles,  Huxley's  essay  on 
The  Physical  Biiais  of  Life,  and  Tyndall's  Bel- 
fast Lecture,  need  only  to  be  mentioned.  In  Eng- 
land, niateiialisni  has  been  combated  by  Beale, 
Birks,  Carpenter,  I'^lam,  MacVicar,  Martineau, 
Clerk-Maxwell,  Alivart,  Balfour  Stewart,  Hutchi- 
son Stirling,  Stokes,  Tait,  Thomson,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  etc. ;  in  America,  by  Bowen,  Bowne, 
Chadbourne,  Cocker,  Joseph  Cook,  Dawson,  Fish- 
er, Hickok,  Hodge,  Le  Conte,  JlcCosh,  Porter, 
etc. ;  in  France,  by  Caro,  Janet,  Pasteur,  etc. ;  in 
Germany,  l)y  Fabri,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Harms,  Hoff- 
mann, liuber,  Lotze,  Bona  Meyer,  Schaller,  Ulrici, 
Weiss,  Wigand,  Ziickler,  etc.  The  chief  works 
relating  to  ])avticular  periods  of  the  history,  and 
special  points  of  tlie  theory,  of  materialism,  will 
be  found  indicated  in  notes  v.-xix.  on  Lectures 
ii.-iv.  of  Antilheistic  Theories,  by  the  author  of 
this  article.  R.  FT.TNT  (nuivei-sity  of  Ediutiurgh). 

MATERNUS,  Juhus  Firmicus,  is,  according  to 
the  signatiu'e  of  the  only  manuso'ipt  of  the  woi'k 
still  extant,  the  name  of  the  auMior  of  the  book, 
De  errore  profannrum  relifiionum,  dedicated  to  the 
sons  of  Con.stantine,  • — Constantius  and  Constans. 
According  to  xxviii.  6  and  xxix.  3,  the  book  must 
have  been  written  after  the  expedition  of  Con- 
stans to  England,  and  before  the  defeat  of  Con- 
stantius at  Singara;  that  is,  between  343  and  348. 
Its  purpose  was  to  induce  Constantius  and  Con- 
stans to  adopt  a  policy  of  active  suppression  of 
Paganism  :  the  apology  is  here  transformed  into 
polemics.  The  work  is  not  complete :  the  leaves 
1,  2,  7,  and  8,  of  the  manuscript,  are  mi.ssing. 
The  plan  of  the  composition,  however,  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  manuscript,  formerly  in  Minden,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.  It  w'as  first  edited  by  ^I. 
Flacius,  156"2,  then  by  Miinter,  Copenhagen,  1826; 
reprinted  in  Migne  {Patrol.,  xii.)  by  Bursian, 
Leipzig,  1856,  and  C.  Halm,  in  Corp.  Scr.  Eccl. 
Lat.,  ii.  Of  the  author's  [lersonal  life  and  charac- 
ter nothing  is  known  :  he  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
According  to  Bursian's  investigation,  he  is  not 
identical  with  the  Maternus  who  wrote  the  Lihri 
Matheseos.  HAUCK. 

MATHER  FAMILY,  The.  Richard  Mather,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret;  b.  in  1-596  at  Low- 
ton  (Winwick),  about  midway  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  Eng. ;  d.  at  Dorchester,  April  22 
(May  2),  1069.  He  was  sent  to  the  Winwick 
grammar-school,  and  at  fifteen  was  chosen  teacher 
of  a  school  at  Toxteth  Park.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  an  Aspinwall  family,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry,  and  went  to  Brasenose,  Oxford,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  same.  But  the  people  at  Toxteth 
were  so  unwilling  to  wait  for  him,  that  he  left  the 
university  before  taking  his  degrees,  and  late  in 
1618,  when  only  twenty-two,  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Toxteth  Park.  The  Bishop  of  Chester 
ordained  him ;  and  in  September,  1624,  he  mar- 
ried Katherine,  daughter  of  Edmond  Holt  of 
Bury.  Becoming  warmly  a  Puritan,  and  being 
for  a  time  suspended,  he  left  —  travelling  in 
disguise  to  Bristol  —  for  New  England,  May  23 
(June  2),  1635;  landing  at  Boston,  after  being 
very  nearly  shipwrecked,  Aug.  17  (27)  following. 
The  First  Church  at  Dorchester  having  emigrated 
■with  its  pastor,  Warhara,  to  Connecticut,  IMr. 
Mather  gathered  a  new  (the  present  First)  church 
there  Aug.  23  (Sept.  2),  1636;  he  being  chosen 


its  teacher,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  married  John 
Cotton's  widow  for  his  .second  wife,  ami  by  his 
first  wife  left  six  sons,  of  whom  four  —  Samuel, 
Nathaniel,  Eleazer,  and  Increase  —  followed  their 
father's  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  among  the  early  ministers 
of  New  England,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a 
specially  wise  counsellor ;  being,  in  fact,  seized 
with  his  mortal  illness  while  moderating  that 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Boston  out  of  whose  de- 
liberations the  Old-South  Church  was  born.  He 
was  .skilled  in  the  New-England  plan  of  church 
government ;  being  the  author  of  three  or  four  of 
the  best  early  tracts  in  its  exposition  and  defence, 
and  the  chief  compo.ser  of  the  "  Cambridge  Plat- 
form." His  son  Samuel  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1043,  went  to  England  in  16.50,  and 
was  ordained  at  Dublin,  where  he  preached  until 
his  death,  Oct.  29  (Nov.  8),  1071,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  Nathaniel  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1647,  and,  immediately  on  gaining  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  returned  to  England,  where  he  preached  in 
Devonshire  until  ejected  by  the  Act  of  1662,  when 
he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  spent  some  time 
as  minister  of  the  English  Church,  returning,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Sanmel,  to  succeed  him 
at  Dublin.  In  10S8  he  removed  to  London  to 
take  charge  of  the  Lime-street  congregation,  and 
to  be  one  of  the  Merchants  Lecturers  at  Pinner's 
Hall.  In  London  he  died,  July  20  (Aug.  5),  1697, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  and  was  interred  in 
Bunhill  Fields.  Eleazer  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1600;  in  1058  went  to  Northampton,  and  gath- 
ered the  first  church  there,  over  which  he  w'as 
ordained  in  June,  1661.  There  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully till  his  early  death,  July  24  (Aug.  3),  1669. 
aged  thirty-two.  Increase  proved  the  flower  of 
the  family.  He,  too,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1656,  in  the  same  class  with  his  brotlier  Eleazer, 
though,  on  account  of  physical  weakness,  for  a 
time  a  pupil  of  John  Norton.  On  his  nineteenth 
birthday  he  preached  at  Dorchester ;  twelve  days 
after,  sailed  for  the  old  country;  took  his  M.A. 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and,  after  p.-eaching 
variously,  returned  to  New  England  in  1601,  in- 
tending, when  times  should  more  favor,  to  return 
to  England,  but  w-as  ordained  May  27  (June  0), 
1064,  over  the  Second  Church  of  Boston,  in  which 
pastorate  he  remained  mitil  his  death.  Aug.  23 
(Sept.  4),  1723,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 
For  seventeen  years  (1685-1701)  of  this  pastorate 
he  was  also  president  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
in  1688  he  went  to  England  as  special  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  where  —  "his  expenses 
in  the  mean  time  greatly  exceeding  his  compensa- 
tion, and  he  pledging  all  his  jiroperty  for  money 
which  he  borrowed  to  support  himself  while  he 
was  working  for  his  country"  —  he  remained  in 
this  public  service  about  four  years.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  it  was  his  habit  to  study  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is  matter  of  I'ecord 
that  he  was  acceptable  not  merely,  but  highly 
honored,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  in  one  of  the  two 
most  important  puljrits  on  this  side  of  the  sea ; 
and  he  left  behind  him  publications  of  various 
sorts  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  sixty.  It 
is  in  no  way,  therefore,  strange,  that  he  should 
have  been  almost  unanimously  held  to  be  the  fore- 
most minister  of  his  day  in  this  new  country,  and 
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that  lie  should  have  exercised  an  influence  as  vast 
as  it  mainly  was  salutary.  In  1062  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  Cotton,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  seven  daugliters.  His  sons 
—  Cotton,  Nathaniel,  and  Samuel  —  giaduated  at 
Harvard  in  167S,  16S5.  and  1090  respectively.  Of 
the.sp.  Cotton,  the  eldest,  —  b.  Feb.  12  (22J,  1662 
(1663) :  d.  Feb.  1:!  (23\  1728  (1729),  —  became  the 
most  renowned  of  tlie  lineage;  although,  conced- 
ing his  omnivorous  scholarship  and  exceptional 
labors,  it  may  be  doubted  wliether  he  were  even 
tlie  jieer  of  his  father  or  grandfather  in  intellectual 
ability.  lie  took  liis  B  A.  wiien  less  than  fifteen 
years  and  six  months  old;  taught  for  a  time; 
overcame  an  impediment  of  speech  which  had 
threatened  to  interfere  with  his  success  in  the 
family  profession  ;  acted  as  his  father's  a.ssistant 
at  the  Second  Churcli,  Boston  ;  and  was  ordained, 
as  joint  pastor  with  liim.  JMay  13  (23),  1685,  —  a 
place  which  he  surrendered  only  at  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-tive.  During  these  nearly  three 
and  forty  years  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  preacher, 
systematic  and  thorough  as  a  pastor,  eminent  as 
a  i>hihinthropist.  —  at  great  personal  risk  success- 
fully introducing  and  defending  the  inoculative 
prevention  of  small-pox,  —  and  amazing  as  an 
author;  being  known  to  have  printed  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  separate  works,  of  wliich 
.several  were  elaborate  volumes,  and  one  a  stately- 
folio  of  eight  Imndred  pages :  while,  to  his  sore 
and  amazed  grief,  tlie  great  work  of  his  life  (in 
his  own  e,steem),  his  liildia  Americana,  remains 
in  manuscript  to  this  day.  in  six  big  volumes.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  the  weak  and  whimsical 
side  of  his  multiforni  greatness  most  impressed 
itself  on  many  of  his  generation,  and  that,  for 
sharing  with  other  good  and  eminent  men  of  his 
day  in  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  has  most  un- 
fairly been  singled  out  for  a  specialty  of  censure 
and  contumely  which  in  no  degree  fairly  belongs 
to  hira.  He  was  no  more  guilty  for  not  being, 
as  to  that,  in  advance  of  his  age,  tlian  were 
Richard  Baxter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  Eng- 
land, or  Judge  Sewall,  or  Gov.  .Stoughton,  or  Sir 
William  Phips.  or  scores  of  others  in  New  Eng- 
land. Cotton  Mather  married  three  times.  His 
fourth  son  (by  the  .second  of  these  ladies),  and  the 
only  oiii-  who  lived  to  manhood,  was  Samuel.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1723,  before  lit'  was  .seven- 
teen; and  four  years  ;ifter  his  father's  death, 
June  21  (July  2),  1732,  was  ordained  colleague 
with  Itev.  Joshua  (lee  over  that  same  Boston 
church  which  Ids  father  and  grandfather  had 
served  for  sixty-four  years  before  him.  Of  con- 
siderable learning  and  fair  abilities,  he  did  not, 
however,  fill  tlie  ancient  place  ;  and  in  less  than 
ten  years  was  dismissed,  and,  with  a  not  very  large 
following,  labored  with  a  new  chinch  (which  did 
not  survive  him)  until  liis  death,  in  17b.').  He, 
too,  was  ail  author,  of  less  tlian  a  .score  of  books 
however,  only  one  of  which.  An  Apolor/tj  for  llie 
Liberlir.i  nf  tin:  Cliin-flirx  iif  New  Enr/I<iii(l,  deserves, 
or  has.  lemembraiice.  Neither  of  his  three  sous 
studied  for  the  ministry. 

It  may  be  doiiburd  whether  hi.story  can  parallel 
this  family,  of  wiiicli  eleven  were  trained  for  the 
sacred  office  in  four  generations,  of  whom  the 
.seven  who  wrought  in  New  England  expended, 
in  two  months  less  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
nboiit  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ministerial 


labor  upon  it,  besides  publishing  more  than  five 
hundred  different  works,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
erting a  popular  influence  never  surpassed,  and 
seldom  equalled.  For  its  distinguished  services 
in  each  of  its  four  generations,  in  reducing  to 
rigid  system,  illustrating,  defending,  and  chroni- 
cling the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  England, 
if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  this  blather  group 
would  deserve,  as  it  will  receive,  perpetual  re- 
membrance. See  C.  RoBBiNS:  History  of  Old 
North  Church  in  Boston,  Boston,  1852.  A  well- 
printed  and  indexed  edition  of  Cotton  Mather's 
famous  MagnuLia  Christi  Americana,  or  The  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  New  England,  with  memoir, 
and  translations  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
quotations,  was  printed  in  2  vols,  at  Hartford, 

1855.  HENRY  M.  DEXTER. 

IVIATHESIUS,  Johann,  b.  at  Kochlitz.  Saxony, 
June  24.  15(14;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia, 
Oct.  8.  1565.  He  studied  at  Ingolstadt ;  came  in 
Bav.iria  in  contact  with  the  Anabaptists ;  was 
converted  by  the  study  of  Luther's  writings ;  went 
in  l.")29  to  Wittenberg;  was  in  1532  made  rector 
of  the  school  in  Joachimsthal ;  returned  in  1540 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  lived  in  Luther's  house ; 
and  was  in  1541  appointed  deacon  at  Joachims- 
thal, and  in  1545  pastor.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  one  of  which,  containing 
seventeen  sermons  on  Luther  (delivered  1562-64, 
published  at  Nuremberg,  1566,  and  often  repub- 
lished), is  of  great  interest,  because  they  consti- 
tute the  first  complete  and  reliable  biography  of 
Luther.  His  life  was  written  by  a  descendant 
of  his,  .1.  B.  Mathesius,  Dresden,  1705.  See  G. 
Plitt  :  Die  vier  ersten  Lutherhiographien,  Erlangen, 
1876.  o.  PLITT. 

MATHEW,  Theobald,  the  famous  '•  Father 
Matliew,"  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  Ireland; 
b.  at  Thomastown  (five  miles  west  of  Casliel),  Tip- 
perary,  Oct.  10,  1790 ;  d.  at  Queenstown.  Dec.  S, 

1856.  He  studied  for  a  year  at  Maynooth,  1807- 
08;  was  ordained  1814;  entered  the  Capuchin 
convent  at  Kilkenny,  but  the  same  year  went  to 
the  Capuchin  convent  at  Cork ;  attained  a  wide 
popularity;  was  appointed  a  memlierof  the  Board 
of  Direction  of  the  House  of  Industry  (workhouse), 
Cork.  One  of  his  fellow-governors  was  William 
Martin,  a  Friend,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
total-abstinence  cause.  It  was  he  who  first  im- 
pressed Father  Mat  hew  with  the  fearful  curse 
drink  entailed,  and  liow  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
wretchedness  the  workhouse  so  strikingly  exhib- 
ited ;  and  he  urged  the  priest  to  start  a  crusade 
against  the  evil,  maintaining  firinlv  that  he  was 
just  the  man  to  do  it.  On  Ajiril  U),  183S,  Father 
Matliew,  who  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year, 
definitely  committed  himself  to  the  work.  Ilis 
success  was  phenomenal.  Twenty-five  thousand 
signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge  inside  of  three 
months ;  and,  by  January  of  the  next  year,  two 
hundred  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  lived 
in  Cork  anil  its  vicinity,  had  embraced  the  new 
gospel.  Father  Matliew  extended  his  labors  over 
all  Ireland,  visited  Scotland  and  Englaml  (1842- 
43),  and  siieiit  two  years  in  .\meiica  (1819-51), 
going  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  everyw  here  making 
converts  by  the  hiuidreds.  Much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  the  man,  —  his  exhaustless  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  his  humor  and  wit,  his  downright 
earnestness,  his  courage  and  high  character.     To 
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put  down  firiiiikeiiiiess  was  his  enthusiastic,  iinin- 
termittent  endeavor,  in  business  matters  he  was 
a  child,  and  managed  them  so  badly,  that  he 
quickly,  ami  well-nigh  permanently,  was  sunk  in 
debt.  This  galled  Iiim  intensely,  conscious  though 
he  was  of  integrity.  lie  was  the  greatest  bene- 
factor to  the  Irisli  people  since  St.  Patrick ;  and, 
if  he  were  obeyed  as  constantly  as  he  is  revered 
by  them,  the  Irish  (juestion  would  be  a  far  sim- 
pler one.  A  fine  statue  has  been  erected  to  his 
snemory  at  C'ork.  Of  the  .several  lives  of  him, 
perha]>s  the  best  is  by  J.  F.  Maguire,  London, 
I860,  ]>Pople"s  ed.,  180.5. 

MATHILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  b.  1010  ; 
d.  in  the  monastery  of  Bondeno  de'  Koncori,  .luly 
24,  lllu;  a  daughter  of  Count  Boniface  of  Tu.s- 
cany  and  Beatrice  of  Lorraine;  inherited,  while 
still  a  mere  child,  very  extensive  posse.ssions  in 
Northern  ami  Central  Italy, — Tuscany,  parts  of 
Lombardy,  lMant\ia,  Parma,  Reggio,  Piacenza, 
Ferrara,  Undiria,  .Spoleto,  etc.  Her  parentage 
was  German,  and  her  ancestors  were  firm  aflher- 
ents  of  the  (ierman  emperors ;  but  the  treachei'- 
ous  manner  in  which  Henry  III.  treated  her  father 
induced  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  opjiosite 
camp;  and  during  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  II., 
Alexander  II.,  (iregory  VII.,  Victor  III.,  Urban 
II. ,  and  Paschalis  II.,  the  Countess  Mathilda  was 
the  main  stay  of  the  Papacy.  Specially  intimate 
was  lier  relation  to  Gregory  VII.,  whom  she  shel- 
tered more  tlian  once  against  the  fury  of  Ileniy  IV. 
She  continued  the  war  against  the  emperor,  even 
after  Gregory's  death.  She  was  twice  marrieil, — 
first  to  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  then  to  Duke  AVelf 
of  Bavaria;  but  her  first  marriage  seems  never 
to  have  been  completed ;  and  from  lier  second 
husband  she  was  divorced.  Her  enormous  wealth 
she  bequeathed  to  the  papal  chair.  It  formed 
part  of  the  so-called  "  Patriraonium  Petri."  See 
LuiGi  TosTi :  La  contesxa  Matilde  ed  i  romani 
pontefici,  Florence,  1859 ;  and  the  arts.  Gregory 
VII.  and  P.\TRiMONii'M  Pktri,  with  the  litera- 
ture there  given. 

MATHURINS.     See  Trinit.\ri.\n  Brothers. 

MATINS.     .See  C.\nonical  Hours. 

MATTER,  Jacques,  b.  at  Alt-Eckendorf,  Al.sace, 
May  31,  1701 ;  d.  at  Strassburg,  June  23,  1804. 
He  studied  at  Giittingen  and  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  in  the  college  of 
Strassburg  in  1S19,  and  in  the  following  year  also 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  theological  fac- 
ulty. In  1832  he  was  called  to  Paris  as  inspector- 
general  of  the  university,  but  returned  in  1846 
to  Strassburg  as  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  Of  hLs  works  the  following  have  .specific 
theological  interest :  Histoire  critiijue  du  Gnosli- 
cisme,  Paris,  1828,  2  vols.  ;  Hktoire  universelle  de 
VEglise  C/irc'lienne,  Paris,  1829-32,  3  vols ;  Schet- 
ling  et  la  philoaophie  de  la  nature,  1842  ;  Histoire  de 
la  phitrisop/iie  dans  ses  rapports  aoec  la  religion,  1857, 
2  vols.  ;  Le  Mi/sticisme  en  France  aux  temps  de 
Fenelon,  Paris,  1804. 

MATTHEW  (MariJmof,  or,  according  to  the  Si- 
naitic  manuscript,  B  and  D,  Mai»i?a(of).  I.  The 
Man.  — Matthew  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  disciples  in 
Matt.  X.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts  i.  He  was  a 
publican,  and  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
when  Jesus  called  him  to  be  his  disciple  (Matt. 
ix.  9).     In  Mark  ii.  14,  Luke  v.  27  sqq.,  he  is 


called  Levi.  The  circumstances  in  these  three 
cases  are  the  same,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  same  person  is  meant.  Levi, 
no  doubt,  was  his  original  name,  which  was  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  Matthew.  'I'his  apostle  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  except  once  (i.  13); 
and  the  early  traditions  about  his  career  are  often 
contradictory  to  each  other.  According  to  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  (I'ceda//.  2,  1),  Irenanis  (Adr. 
liar.  3,  1),  Kusebius  (//.'  E.,  3,  24),  ami  others, 
he  remained  in  Jerusalem  for  fifteen  years  after 
the  ascension,  preaching  to  the  Jews.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  he  went  to  other  peoples  (Kuseb., 
//.  E.,  3,  1 ;  Hieron.  ratal.,  4),  —  to  the  Ethiopians 
(llufinu.s,  //.  E.,  10,  0;  Socrates,  //.  E.,  1,  19), 
the  Macedonians  (Isidor.  Hisp.,  De  Sane,  77), 
the  Persians  (Ambrose,  in  Psalm  xlv.)  etc.  The 
Homan-Catholic  and  Gi-eek  churches  celebrate  his 
martyrdom  ;  but  there  arc  no  notices  of  it  till 
after  Ileracleon,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  ; 
and  the  tradition  is  at  variance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  authors. 

II.  The  Gospel.  — One  of  the  oldest,  least  ques- 
tioned, and  most  generally  believed  church  tradi- 
tions is,  that  Matthew  was  the  author  of  a  (iosjiel 
written  in  Hebrew.  Papias  (Euseb.,  //.  E..  3,  39) 
testifies  that  "  Matthew  wrote  (or  arranged)  the 
discourses  (to  Aoyia)  in  the  Hel3i-ew  dialect,  and 
each  [piobably  the  evangelists]  interpreted  them 
as  lie  was  able."  Irenseus  (Adv.  Har.,  3,  1)  says, 
"  Matthew  brought  a  writing  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect."  Eusebius 
(//.  E.,  V.  10)  relates  that  Panta?nus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Irenaeus,  who  made  missionary  jour- 
neys in  India,  says  that  Bartholomew  "  had  left 
to  the  Indians  Matthew's  w  riting  in  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews."  Acconling  to  Origen  (Euseb., 
6,  2.5),  '-the  first  Gospel  was  written  by  Alatthew, 
and  arranged  for  believing  Jews  in  the  Hebrew 
language."  Not  to  mention  other  and  later  testi- 
monies, Jei'ome  (Calal.,  3)  says,  "Matthew  com- 
posed the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters  and 
words,  but  it  is  not  made  out  who  it  was  who 
afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  Further: 
this  very  Hebrew  text  is  preserved  unto  this  day 
in  the  Csesarean  Library."  He  then  says  that  this 
volume  was  used  by  the  Xazarenes  in  Bero'a.  a 
city  of  Syria.  He  speaks  of  the  Gospel  in  otlier 
places  (Proleg.  in  Matlli.  :  Prcef.  in  IV.  Evv.  ad 
Damas.,  etc.),  but  in  the  main  point  abides  by  what 
he  here  has  said.  In  spite  of  the.se  explicit  testi- 
monies, Calvin,  Beza,  .John  Lightfoot.  Fabricius, 
Wetstein,  Hug,  Fritzsche,  Crednei-,  De  AN'ette, 
Bleek,  Ewald,  Ritschl,  Hilgenfeld,  Kbstlin,  and 
many  others  (see  below)  have  advocated  the  the- 
ory that  the  Greek  Go.spel  was  the  original  one. 
But  from  an  historical  stand-point  the  view  which 
is  attested  so  constantly  and  unetiuivocally,  from 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  on.  cannot  he 
overthrown,  that  JIatthew  wrote  a  (iospel  in  He- 
brew ;  and  in  this  opinion  agree  Mill,  Michaelis, 
Storr,  Corrodi,  Eichhoni,  Bertho-ldt,  Olshausen, 
Sieifert,  Guericke,  Ebrard,  Baur,  Tliiersch,  De- 
litzsch,  Meyer,  and  others.  No  copy  of  the  He- 
brew Gospel  is  extant.  Some  of  the  old  scholars 
identified  the  Hebrew  Matthew  with  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews  often  mentioned  by  Irenseus  (Adv. 
Ha:r.,  i.  26,  2  ;  iii.  11,  7),  Jerome  (<■.  Pelag.,  2  ;  Ad 
Matth.,  12,  13),  and  also  called  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
(to  tiSpaiKov'),  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebiouites,  the 
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Nazarenes.  etc.  But  Origen  (Tract.  8  in  Matth., 
xix.  19),  Eiisebius  (H.  E.,  3,  25),  and  Jerome  {De 
i-ir.  ill.,  3:  Ad  Mich.,  7,  6),  who  appeals  to  his 
own  personal  observation,  distinctly  deny  it.  The 
divergence  in  the  testimonies  seems  to  point  us 
to  a  common  original,  from  which  the  Hebrew 
Mattliew  and  the  other  work  were  derived.  And 
certaiulv  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  regard- 
ing (with  Schneckenburger,  Schwegler,  Baur)  our 
present  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  as  a  transla- 
tion of  this  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  Jerome, 
the  translator  of  the  latter,  specially  distinguishes 
it  from  oNr  Matthew. 

But  what  relation  does  our  Greek  Matthew  hold 
to  the  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  apostle? 
AVe  do  not  believe,  with  some,  that  the  author  of 
the  origmal  Hebrew  Gospel  (Matthew)  translated 
it  into  our  present  Greek  version,  or  revised  it. 
An  apostle  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  would  not  be  the  author  of  the  account  as 
we  now  have  it.  IWany  of  the  discourses  are 
placed  out  of  the  environment  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  The  discourses  and  miracles  are  given 
in  gi'oups,  and  in  connection  with  notices  of  time 
such  as  an  eve-witness  would  not  have  given  (comp. 
viii.  1,  5,  1-i,  18,  23,  28;  ix.  1,  9,  14,  IS,  27,  32; 
or  xii.  3S,  46;  xiii.  1,  36).  Here  belong  also  such 
concluding  statements  as  vii.  28;  xi.  1;  xiii.  53; 
xix.  1:  xxvi.  1,  at  the  end  of  discourses  which 
make  the  impression  that  they  were  spoken  in  the 
connection  reported,  whereas  this  often  was  not 
the  case. 

But  that  our  canonical  Greek  Matthew  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  Jerome  assures  us  [Catal., 
3),  and  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
had  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  moreover  ex- 
pressly says  that  tlie  name  of  the  translator  was 
not  ascertained ;  and  later  writers  regarded  him  to 
be  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  or  John  (Theophy- 
lact,  Prolog,  in  Matth.).  Nor  does  Jerome  indicate 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  (a  copy  of  which  he  made)  and  the 
Greek  or  canonical  JIatthew.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, therefore,  that  an  exceedingly  close  relation- 
.ship  must  be  assumed  to  have  existed  between  our 
canonical  Matthew  and  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  To 
this  assumption  we  are  forced  by  the  view  which 
the  early  church  had  of  the  first  Gospel  in  our 
canon.  Kowhere  do  we  find  a  breath  of  suspi- 
cion of  its  genuineness.  The  very  superscription, 
"  According  to  Matthew,"  is  weighty  in  this  con- 
nection, as  no  reason  can  be  thought  of  for  as- 
cribing a  Gospel  to  an  apostle  who  left  behind  no 
traces  of  his  activity  in  the  church,  unless  he 
really  was  its  author.  Barnabas  (Matt.  xx.  10 ; 
XX.  14,  etc.),  Polycarp  (ii.  0,  7),  and  Ignatius  (Ad 
Polyc,  2,  etc.)  seem  to  have  traces  of  Matthew. 
According  to  Kpiphanius  (Iher.  24,  5),  Basilides 
made  a  false  use  of  Matt.  vii.  6.  Celsus  and 
others  seem  also  to  have  used  the  Gospel.  Aft<'r 
the  middle  of  the  .second  century,  we  lind  many 
evidences  of  its  use  in  .Justin,  Athenagoras, 
llegesippus,  etc.  From  these  testimonies  and 
quotations  it  is  evident  that  the  first  of  our 
Gospels  wa.s  considered  to  be  canonical  after  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  This  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  writers  is  confirmed  by  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

The  canonical  Gospel,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  literal  translation  of 


the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  was  derived 
from  a  Gospel  which  stood  in  very  intimate  rela- 
tions to  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  Papias  speaks  of 
the  Til  Xoyia  (the  Lord's  discourses)  which  Matthew 
arranged.  Schneckenburger,  Lachmann,  Cred- 
ner,  AV^ieseler,  Ewald,  Kostlin,  Reuss,  Meyer,  and 
other  critics,  following  the  lead  of  Schleiermacher, 
have  concluded  from  this  statement  that  Matthew 
in  the  first  instance  made  only  a  collection  of  the 
Lord's  discom-ses,  the  narratives  of  events  being 
inserted  afterwards.  But  we  cannot  agree  with 
this  view,  and  hold  that  there  is  more  to  favor  the 
opinion  that  the  expression  '"  /.o>ia  included  narra- 
tives of  events,  than  to  favor  the  contrary  opinion, 
limiting  it  to  discourses.  Papias  denominated  his 
own  work  an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Discourses 
(Tioyiuv  KvpmKuv  l^jiyi]aig).  It  contains  historical  de- 
tails ;  and,  if  be  had  written  an  account  of  the 
Lord's  life,  he  would  no  doubt  have  called  it  Dis- 
courses of  the  Lord  (^.oyta  nvpianu).  A  conclusive 
argument  for  this  view  is,  that,  innnediately  after 
characterizing  the  contents  of  Mark  as  "  what  was 
said  or  done  by  the  Lord,"  he  designates  the  same 
thing  by  lu  KvpiaKH  ?.6yta  ("  The  Lord's  Discourses"). 
The  original  Gospel  of  ISIatthew,  which  Papias 
calls  Tii  'koyia,  was  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
Lord's  sayings. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  been  used  to  confirm  the  theory  of  a  Greek 
as  well  as  a  Hebrew  original,  seem  to  favor  our 
view.  Just  those  quotations  (ii.  6,  15,  23 ;  viii. 
17 ;  xii.  18-20  ;  xiii.  35,  etc.)  which  are  added  by 
the  writer  himself  are  independent  of  the  LXX. ; 
while  those  (about  thirty)  which  occur  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  agree  almost  unanimously  with 
the  LXX.  From  this  circumstance  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  writer  used  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  his  quotations, 
and  the  translator  of  our  Greek  Gospel  took  these 
quotations  from  the  LXX. ;  whereas,  when  he 
added  his  own  reflections,  he  went  innnediately  to 
the  Hebrew  for  his  quotations,  and  translated  into 
Greek. 

[The  view  of  the  writer  of  this  article  is  cer- 
tainly not  strengthened  by  the  explanation  to 
which  he  is  forced  of  the  quotations  of  Mat- 
thew from  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  three 
views  historically  possible  in  regard  to  our  canoni- 
cal Greek  Matthew :  (1)  It  is  a  close  translation 
of  .a  Hebrew  original  (by  Matthew  himself,  or  an- 
other), called  by  Papias  tu  Xojw,  and  referred  to 
by  many  of  tlie  Fatliers ;  (2)  It  is  a  free  repro- 
duction and  enlargement  (either  by  Matthew  him- 
self,—  as  Bengel,  Guericke,  Schott,  Olshauseu, 
Thiersch,  Schaif,  and  Godet  hold,  —  or  by  anoth- 
er) of  these  same  'loyia;  (3)  Papias  nuide  a  mistake 
(as  did  the  other  Fathers  who  arc  in  this  case  re- 
garded as  having  followed  him),  and  our  canoni- 
cal Greek  (jospel  is  the  origi?uif.  This  last  view, 
held  (in  addition  to  the  scholars  above  mentioned) 
liy  Keim,  Alfonl,  Kllicott,  Roberts  (Dissertations 
on  the  (iospel:'),  Davidson,  Archbisliop  Thomson, 
is  allirmed  on  the  ground  of  the  quotations,  so 
many  of  which  are  from  the  LXX.,  and  its  "too 
decidedly  (ireek  character  "  (Keim),  etc.  'I'he  ten- 
dency .seems  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  this  view. 
But  we  prefer  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Mattliew  did  exist,  and  tliat  our  canon- 
ical Gospel  is  a  re|iroduction  and  enlargi-ment  of 
it  (by  his  own  hand),  on  the  ground  of  the  strong 
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and  unquestioned  testimony  in  favor  of  a  prior 
Hebrew  Matthew,  the  inlierent  probability  tliat 
a  Gospel  for  the  Jews  would  be  written  in  their 
own  language,  and  the  universal  regard  in  which 
it  was  held  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  put  (on  the  ground  of 
ixvii.  8 ;  xxviii.  15,  etc.)  down  quite  a  time  below 
the  ascension,  yet  (on  the  groinid  of  v.  23 ;  xxiii. 
36 ;  xxiv.  29,  etc.)  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  between  60  and  70  (Alford,  Archbishop 
Thomson,  Godet,  04;  Schaff,  Keini,  66;  Lange, 
67-69,  etc.).  Volkniar  puts  it  down  to  10.5-110; 
and  Glider,  while  assigning  the  Hebrew  Gospel  to 
a  date  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  assigns 
the  Greek  Gospel  to  a  date  subsequent  to  that 
event.] 

The  Gospel,  as  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
observed  long  ago,  was  meant  for  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine.  A  knowledge  of  Jewish 
customs,  topography,  etc.,  is  presupposed  in  the 
readers  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  1,  2,  with  Mark  vii. 
1  sq.,  etc.)  ;  tlie  method  of  reckoning  time  is  Jew- 
ish, etc.  The  aim  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive proof  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah.  He  is  represented  as  David's  and  Abra- 
ham's son  (i.  1;  ix.  27,  etc.),  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem, fled  as  the  new-born  king  from  Herod's  wrath 
(ii.  1.3-15),  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth  (ii.  23), 
had  John  for  his  forerunner  (iii.  3;  xi.  10), 
labors  in  Galilee  (iv.  14  sq.),  heals  the  sick  (viii. 
17 ;  xii.  17),  speaks  in  parables  (xiii.  1  sqq.), 
enters  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem  (xxi.  5-16),  was 
rejected  by  his  people  (xxi.  42),  and  forsaken  by 
his  disciples  (xxvi.  56).  All  these  things  occurred 
according  to  prophecy. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter  he  follows  an 
arrangement  based  upon  the  matter,  giving  the 
discourses  (v. -vii.)  and  parables  (xiii.)  in  groups, 
as  also  the  miracles  (viii.,  ix.).  The  Gospel  is 
divided  into  three  main  divisions:  (1)  The  early 
liistory  of  our  Lord  (i.-iv.);  (2)  His  activity  in 
Galilee  (v. -xviii.) ;  (3)  The  continuance  of  this 
activity  in  Judaea,  and  the  termination  of  the 
Lord's  career  by  death  and  the  resurrection  (xix.- 
xxviii.). 

[Lit.  —  Commentaries.  The  jirincipal  commen- 
taries are  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
Melanchthon  (Strassburg,  1.523),  Fritzsche 
(Leipzig,  1826),  De  Wette  (4th  ed  ,  Leipzig, 
1857),  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Schegg  (R.  C.) 
(1856-58,  3  vols.),  Goodwin  (Cambridge,  1857), 
J.  A.  Alexander  (New  York,  1861),  Lange  (2d 
ed.,  Bielef.,  1861 ;  English  translation  by  Schaff, 
New  York,  1864),  Morison  (London,  1870), 
Meyer  (7th  ed.,  1883),  Wicheliiaus  (Halle, 
1876),  McEviLLY  (Dublin,  1876),  Keil  (Leipzig, 
1877),  Mansel,  in  Speaker's  Commentnr//  (Lon- 
don, 1878),  Plumptre  (London,  1878),  Carr 
(Cambridge,  1879),  Schanz  (R.  C.,  and  excel- 
lent, Freiburg-im-Br.,  1879),  Bonnet  (Paris, 
1880),  Nicholson  (London,  1881),  Schaff  (New 
Y^ork,  1882) ;  also  Tholuck  :  Commentary  on 
Matt,  c.-vii,  Hamburg,  1833  (English  translation, 
Edinburgh,  1860).  See  also  IIarless  :  De  Com- 
jtnsiiione  Ev.  quod  Matthceo  tribuilur,  Erlangen, 
1842  (translated  by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith,  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1864)  ;  Lutiiardt  : 
De  Compos.  Ev.  Matth.,  Leipzig,  1861 ;  Roberts  ; 
Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  1864,  pp.  319- 
448 ;  Godet  :  Studies  on  the  New  Testament,  pp. 


1-84,  London,  1876 ;  B.  Welss  :  D.  Matthdus- 
Evan//.,  linWe,  1876;  Ar«hbishop  Thomson:  Jn- 
troduction  to  the  Gospels  (in  Speaker's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  \o\.  i.)  ;  Schaff:  Church 
Ili.itory,  pp.  612-627;  G.  P.  Fisher:  lieginnin<is 
of  Christianity,  pp.  256-28G.  For  further  litera- 
ture, see  art.  Gospels.]  oCdkii 

MATTHEW  BLASTARES.     See  Bi.astarks. 

MATTHEW'S  DAY,  St.  (Sept.  21  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  chui-ches,  Nov.  16  in  the  Greek), 
was  first  generally  observed  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

MATTHEW  OF  BASSI  (^Matleo  di  liasio).  See 
CArticniNs. 

MATTHEW  OF  PARIS  (MatthcEU-i  Parisius), 
h.  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliirteenth  century ; 
d.  1259 ;  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
—  a  poet,  orator,  theologian,  and  historian.  His 
surname  he  received,  according  to  some,  from  his 
having  been  born  in  Paris ;  according  to  others, 
from  his  having  studied  there.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Cluniacenses  at  St.  Albans  in  1217. 
Innocent  IV.  sent  him  to  Norway  to  reform  the 
monastery  of  Holm.  At  his  instance.  King  Henry 
III.,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem,  granted  several 
privileges  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Besides 
biographies  of  the  founder  of  St.  Albans  and  of 
several  of  its  abbots,  he  left  a  history  of  England 
from  1066  to  1259.  The  first  part  (to  1235)  is 
simply  a  transcription  of  the  Chronicle  of  Roger 
of  Wendover;  but  the  latter  pai't  of  the  work  is 
original,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources, 
not  only  to  the  history  of  England,  but  to  the 
general  church  history  of  the  time.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  William  Ri.shanger,  a  monk  of  the  same 
monastery,  down  to  1273.  Its  general  title  is 
Historia  anglica  major,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Historia  minor,  an  extract  from  the  work,  made 
bv  the  author  himself.  [Best  edition  of  the  first 
by  Luard,  London,  1872-83,  7  vols.  ;  of  the 
second,  by  Madden,  1866-69,  3  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans, 
of  both  works  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 

5  vols.l  C.  SCHMIDT. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  the  imagi- 
nary author  of  Flores  Ilistoriarum,  which  is  really 
an  aliridgment  by  himself  of  Matthew  of  Paris' 
Historia  major.     See  Matthew  of  Paris. 

MATTHEW  OF  YORK,  b.  in  Bristol,  1.546;  d. 
at  Cawood  Castle,  JSIarch  29, 1628.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Oxford,  1503 ;  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
1570 ;  prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  1572 ;  dean  of  Durham,  1583 ; 
bishop  of  Durham,  1595;  archbishop  of  York, 
1606.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and  great 
eloquence ;  but  his  only  printed  production  is 
Concia  apologetica  contra  Capianum,  Oxford,  1581 
and  1638.  In  York  Cathedral  there  are  manu- 
script notes  of  his  upon  all  the  ancient  Fathers. 

MATTHEW,  Thomas.  See  English  Bible 
Versions  (p.  733),  and  Rogers,  John. 

MATTHIESEN.     See  Bockhold. 

MAULBRONN  (a  Cistercian  monastery  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  founded  by  Bishop  Giinther  in 
1148)  belonged  originally  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Empire,  but  passed  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury under  that  of  the  Palatinate,  and  was  in 
1504  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  incorporated  with  his  dominions.  When  the 
Reformation  was  established  in  Wiirtemburg  (in 
1535),  Maulbronn  was  set  apart  for  those  monks 
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who  wanted  to  remain  Roman  Catliolics.  In 
1557  it  received  an  evangelical  abbot,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  cloister-school.  At  present  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  theological  seminary.  Its  build- 
ings, still  in  good  repair,  have  some  architectural 
interest.  See  H.\kt.m.\xn'  :  Wefficciser  <turck  das 
Kloster  Maulhronn,  1877 ;  E.  Paulcs  :  Beschrei- 
bung  des  Klosters  M.,  ISSl. 

In  1564  a  conference  was  held  at  IMaulbronn 
between  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Wiirteniberg 
and  the  Calvinist  theologians  of  the  Palatinate, — 
the  so-called  Colloijuium  Mcmlhrunnense,  —  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  parties.  The  occasion  was  the  establishment 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  issue  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563.  The  con- 
ference lasted  from  April  10  to  April  15,  but  no 
result  was  ai'rived  at.  Both  parties  ascribed  the 
victory  to  tliemselves ;  and,  when  the  A\'iirteniberg 
theologians  published  an  Epitome  Volloquii  l\[. 
(Francfort,  1564),  the  Heidelberg  theologians  an- 
swered with  another  Epitome  (Heidelberg,  1565) 
and  the  publication  of  the  Protocol.  The  Wiir- 
temburg  theologians  also  published  the  Protocol, 
'•without  additions  or  omissions;"  and  the  contro- 
versy dragged  on  for  several  years.  More  effective 
was  another  conference,  lield,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, at  Maulbronn,  Jan.  19,  1576.  It  resulted 
in  the  so-called  Formula  Ulaulhrunnensis,  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  Formula  Con- 
coriliw..  WAGENM.VXN. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  the  day  before  Good 
Friday.  Upon  it  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted. 
Skeat's  note  (slightly  abridged)  upon  the  word  is 
as  follows:  "Mauntl//  is  ISIiddle  English  maundee, 
a  conmiand,  used  witli  especial  reference  to  the 
text  mandntmn  imuum  (John  xiii.  134),  the  '  new 
comnuiiidment '  is.  'that  ye  love  one  another.' 
This  Middle  English  maundee  =  Old  French 
mnnde',  that  which  is  commanded ;  from  Latin 
manilatum,  a  mandate,  command.  Spelman's  guess, 
that  matindij  is  from  maund,  a  basket  [i.e.,  of 
gifts,  whidi  it  was  the  custom  among  Christians 
to  present  at  this  time,  in  allusion  to  Christ's  great 
gift],  is  as  false  as  it  is  readily  believed."  See 
his  Conrisi'  Fti/moloijienl  Dictionart/. 

MAUR,  Congregation  of  St.  The  Benedictine 
order  presents  a  remarkable  and  indeed  luiique 
instance  of  a  monastic  institution  renewing  itself 
after  centuries  of  d('('ay  and  degradation,  and 
once  more  developing  an  admirable  activity  of 
eminent  usefulness.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  middle  ages  the  order  sunk  very  low,  and  the 
sixteenth  century  brought  no  change.  Sensuality 
and  frivolity  leigned  in  the  rich  monasteries,  in- 
stead of  piety  and  learning.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  .seventeenth  century,  however,  Didier  de 
la  Cour  succeeded  in  re-establishing  order  and 
di.scipline  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Vanne.  near 
Verdun.  Several  other  monasteries,  among  wiiich 
those  of  Moyenmoutier  and  Senones,  adopted  the 
reform;  and  Clemeni  VIII.  confirmed  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Vanne,  from  which  proceeded 
Dom  Calmel  and  Dom  Cellicr.  In  1614  the  con- 
vention of  the  French  clergy  expressed  the  wish 
that  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  the  coun- 
try should  join  the  Congregation  of  St.  Vanne; 
but  the  chapter-general  of  the  Congregation  was 
afraid  of  so  immense  an  extension,  and  proposed 
in  its  stead  the  formation  of  another  congregation. 


Consequently  Dom  Benard,  a  juonk  of  St.  A'anne, 
wlio  already  previously  had  been  charged  with 
the  reform  of  sevei'al  other  monasteries,  received 
in  1618  authority  from  Louis  XIII.  to  found  a 
new  congregation.  It  was  formed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Maur.  and  confirmed  in  1621  by 
GregWy  XV.,  and  in  1627  by  Urban  VIII.  The 
first  monastery  which  accepted  the  reform  of 
Benard  was  that  of  Blancs-Manteanx  in  Paris ; 
but  others  soon  followed  :  only  that  of  Cluny 
refused  to  join.  In  1652  the  Congregation  num- 
bered forty  monasteries ;  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  hundred  and  eighty,  which 
were  divided  into  six  provinces.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  those  monasteries  was  that  of  St  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  near  Paris.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  general,  who  held  episcopal  privileges,  and 
contained  an  excellent  library  rich  in  manuscripts. 
The  wise  arrangements  of  the  first  general  (Dom 
Tariffe)  for  the  education  and  learned  training- 
of  the  monks,  soon  attracted  the  gifted  youths, 
even  of  the  most  illustrious  families:  and  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteentli  centuries  the  Con- 
gregation produced  a  number  of  scliolars  whose 
labor  ^^■as  an  honor  to  the  church  and  a  benefit 
to  science. 

Wluxt  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  done 
for  history  in  general,  and  more  especially  for  the 
history  of  France,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Such 
works  as  La  religion  des  Gaulois  (1727.  2  vols.), 
by  Dom  Martin,  and  Histoire  des  GauU.t  (17-52.  2 
vols.),  by  Dom  de  Brezillac,  maybe  considered  as 
antiquated;  but  the  Histoire  du  Languedor  (17;5l)- 
45,  5  vols,  fob),  by  Vaissette  and  De  Vic.  the  His- 
toire de  Bretagne  (1702,  2  vols,  fob),  by  Veisserie 
and  Lobineau  (remodelled  and  cotnpleted  by 
Morice  de  Beaubois  in  1742),  the  Hisloire  de  Bour- 
gogne  (1739,  3  vols,  fob),  by  Plancher,  the  Hisloire 
de  la  ville  de  Paris  (1725,  5  vols.),  by  Felibien  and 
Lobineau,  the  Histoire  littcraire  de  la  France  (17-'!3- 
63,  12  vols.,  after  1814  continued  by  the  Acadcmie 
des  Inscriptions),  etc.,  are  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  France,  not  to  speak  of  tlie 
great  collections  of  sovu'ces  made  by  the  Congrega- 
tion: the  Scriptores  rerum  gallicarum  el  francilarum 
(the  eight  first  volumes  by  Dom  Bouquet,  ninth 
to  eleventh  by  Dom  Haudigier,  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth by  Dom  Cle'ment,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
by  Dom  Biial,  afterwards  continued  by  the  Acadc- 
mie des  Inscriptions),  the  Spicilegium  reterum  Scrip- 
lornm,  1653-77,  13  vols.,  byD'Achery;  the  Vetera 
analecta,  1675-85,  4  vols.,  l)y  Mabillon  ;  the  C'ul- 
lectio  nova  relerum  Srriplorum,  1700,  by  Martene; 
the  Tliesaurus  norus  Anecdotnrum,  1717,  5  vols, 
fob,  by  Martene  and  Durand  ;  the  Bihiiothera 
Manusrriptoriim.  Nona.  1739,  2  vols.  fob.  by  Mont- 
faucon,  etc.  Of  no  less  importance  arc  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Congregation  to  universal  history 
or  the  .science  of  history.  The  science  of  diplo- 
matics w.as  founded  by  its  members :  De  re  diplo- 
matica,  1()81,  by  Dom  IMabillon;  jVoureau  traile  de 
<lililom<itir/u(',  1750-1)5,  5  vols.,  by  Dom  Tonstain 
and  Dom  'I'assin  ;  Pala'ograj)liiii  (!ra'ra,  1~0S,  hy 
Montfau<,-on,  etc.  They  also  founded  the  science 
of  chronology;  Art  de  i-erijier  les  dales,  17.50, 
2  vols.,  conniienced  by  Dantine,  and  finished  by 
Clemcncet,  afterwards  lecast  by  Clement.  Of 
great  interest  to  Greek  archipology  is  Montfau- 
con's  Anlii/uile  erpliipu'e  en  figures,  1719,  10  vols, 
lol. ;  and  of  equal  interest  to  media;val  hi.story  are 
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ihe  additions  to  Ducange's  Gtossafium  hy  l)om 
Dantiiie  and  l)om  Carpentier. 

Priiicii>ally,  however,  the  labor  of  the  Congre- 
gation was  devoted  to  the  cliureh.  'I'lio  Benedic- 
tine editions  of  the  Fatliers  (Latin  and  Oreel<), 
and  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  are  still  models  of  correctness  of  text,  of 
acuteness,  moderation,  and  circumspection  of 
accompanying  notes,  commentaries,  introducto- 
ries,  etc.,  and  of  tyjjographical  outfit.  The  first 
of  the  l^atin  Fathers  whose  woi'ks  the  Congre- 
gation undertook  to  edit,  was,  characteristically 
enough,  Augustine.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1679,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jansenistie  controversy, 
by  Dom  Delfau,  and  fini.shed  by  Ulanipin  and 
Coustant,  1700,  in  11  vols.  fol.  In  107!»  ajipeared 
Ca.ssiodorus,  '2  vols,  fol.,  by  Garet ;  lUHG-yo,  Am- 
brose, 2  vols,  fol.,  by  Du  Frische  and  l^e  Nourri  ; 
1693,  Hilary  of  I'oitiers,  by  Coustant;  1G93-1706, 
Jerome,  5  vols,  fol.,  by  Martianay;  17:i6,  Cypri- 
an, begun  by  Baluze,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Congregation,  but  completed  by  Dom  Maran. 
Of  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
was  published  in  16-1.5  by  Menard ;  Athanasius, 
3  vols,  fol.,  by  JMontfaui,-on,  1698;  Irena'us,  by 
Massuet,  1710;  Chrysostom,  13  vols,  fol.,  by 
Montfauyon,  1738 ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Tout- 
tde,  17-'0 ;  Basil  the  Great,  by  Gamier,  171^-30, 
3  vols.  fol.  ;  Origen,  by  Charles  and  \'incent  de 
la  Rue,  1733-59,  4  vols.  fol.  ;  Justin  and  tlie  other 
apologists,  by  Maran,  1742 ;  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zen,  17^8,  by  Maran  and  Cleraencet  (interrupted 
by  the  Revolution),  etc.  Of  medireval  writers, 
the  Concordia  Regulorum,  by  Wenard,  apyieared 
in  1628;  Lanfranc  16i8,  and  Guibert  of  Nogent 
1651,  both  by  D'Achery;  Robert  PuUeyn  and 
Peter  of  Poitiers,  by  Mathoud,  1665 ;  St.  Bernard, 
by  Mabillon,  1667;  Ansehn  of  Canterbury,  by 
Gerberon,  1765;  Gregory  the  Great,  4  vols,  fob, 
by  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe,  1705;  Ilildebert  of 
Mans,  by  Beaugendre,  1708,  etc.  Directly  bearing 
on  church  history  were,  the  new  edition  of  Gallia 
Christiana,  13  vols.,  1715-85,  continued  in  1856 
by  Haureau,  the  first  attempt  of  ecclesiastical 
geography  and  statistics,  and  the  model  of  llalia 
sacra,  lUyria  sacra,  Espaha  sagrada,  etc.  ;  the  His- 
toire  de  St.  Denis,  by  Felibien,  1706,  and  Ilistoire 
de  St.  Gennain-des-Pn's,  by  Bouillart,  1724 ;  the 
celebrated  works  on  the  history  of  the  Benedictine 
order:  Ada  Sanctorum  O.  S.  B.,  by  D'Achery, 
9  vols,  fob,  1668  et  seq.,  and  Annates  0.  S.  B.,  by 
Mabillon,  6  vols,  fol.,  1703  et  setj. 

When  the  monastic  orders  were  dissolved  in 
France  by  the  Revolution,  the  CongregatitJU  of 
St.  Maur  was  also  compelled  to  di.sperse.  i\Iany 
■works  begun  were  thus  broken  off;  but  some  of 
them  were,  as  above  mentioned,  taken  up  by  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions.  Dom  Brial,  the  last 
member  of  the  Congregation,  died  in  1S33  as  a 
member  of  the  Academie.  In  1837  some  friends 
of  Lamennais  bought  the  abbey  of  Solesmes ; 
and  the  Congregation  was  revived  there  under 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Mans.  The  mo.st 
prominent  member  of  this  new  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur  is  Dom  Pitra,  and  his  most  prominent 
work  the  Spicilegiuin  Solesmense,  of  whicli  tlie  first 
volume  appeared  in  1852. 

Lit.  —  Pez  :  Bibliotkeca  Benedicto-Mauriana, 
Vienna,  1716 ;  Le  Cerf  :  Bihliotheque  historique 
el  critique  des  auteurs  de  la  congregation  de  S.  M., 
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The  Hague,  1726;  Tassjn  :  Hifioire  littc'raire  de  la 
conqn'i/ation  de  S.  M.,  Paris,  1720.      C.  8(;riMII)T. 

MAURICE  OF  SAXONY,  Prince,  the  famous 
Protestant  general;  b.  at  Frciliei'g,  Mareli  21,  1.521 ; 
d.  in  the  camp  at  Siever-shausen,  .July  11,  155.!; 
succeeded  his  father  a.s  duke  of  .Saxony  iu  1541, 
and  obtained  the  electoral  dignity  after  "the  battle 
of  Miihlberg,  1547.  Though  he  liad  embraced 
the  Itefoi-mation,  and,  together  with  his  fatlier, 
signed  tlie  .\rticles  of  Schmalkald,  he  refused  to 
actually  join  the  League,  probably  because  he  con- 
sidered the  organization  too  weak,  and  his  own 
position  in  it  too  subordinate,  to  form  the  basis 
for  liis  ambitious  schemes.  By  joining  the  oppo- 
site side  he  could  command  better  terms;  and  at 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon  (1-546),  where  he  and  Duke 
Erie  of  Brunswick  were  the  only  Protestant 
yiriiices  present,  he  made  a  secret  alliance  with 
the  emperor.  Accordingly,  when  tlie  war  broke 
out,  lie  marched  his  troops  into  the  territory  of 
his  cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conquered 
the  country.  But  as  soon  as  the  elector,  who 
stood  in  Upper  Germany  with  a  well-appointed 
army,  heard  of  this  treachery,  he  hastened  back 
to  Saxony,  and  not  only  recomiuered  his  own 
land,  but  also  expelled  Maurice  from  his  duke- 
dom. The  emperor  came  to  his  rescue ;  and  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  (Feb.  24,  1548)  he  was  sol- 
emnly invested  with  a  large  portion  of  his  cousin's 
territory  and  the  electoral  dignity.  F^'om  that 
moment,  however,  his  relation  to  the  emperor 
entirely  changed.  According  to  the  above-men- 
tioned ti'eaty  with  the  emperor,  he  was  to  be  left 
alone  in  all  religious  matters.  He  consequently 
rejected  the  Augsburg  Interim.  But  the  Leip- 
zig Interim,  which  he  substituted  after  confer- 
ring with  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  others, 
proved  as  hateful  to  his  .subjects.  He  began  to 
understand  that  the  Reformation  would  not  be 
kept  apart  from  politics  as  a  purely  religious 
issue ;  and,  always  quick  in  acting  upon  a  new 
idea  as  soon  as  he  perfectly  realized  it,  he  imme- 
diately decided  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  driven  onwards,  no  doubt,  also  by 
indignation  at  the  emperor's  faithlessness  towards 
his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  by  fear  of 
the  intrigues  recently  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  superseding  King  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's 
brother,  and  fastening  the  succession  on  Don 
Philip,  the  emperor's  son,  but  a  Spaniard.  Con- 
cealing his  plans  with  great  adroitness,  he  gath- 
ered a  great  army,  formed  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  emperor,  who  lay  sick 
in  Innspruck,  but  had  to  fly  for  his  life  across  the 
.\Ips.  By  the  mediation  of  King  Ferdinand,  the 
Convention  of  Passau  was  brought  about  Aug.  2, 
1552,  and  full  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  After  this  exploit,  Slaurice  com- 
pletely regained  the  confidence  of  his  co-religion- 
ists ;  but  he  had  only  a  short  time  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  great  opportunities  thereby  offered 
him.  In  a  miserable  feud  w  ith  the  margrave  of 
Brandenl)urg  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  died 
a  few  days  after.  His  life  was  written  by  Lan- 
genii,  Leipzig,  1842,  2  vols. 

MAURICE,  John  Frederic  Denison,  b.  in  Nor- 
manston,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  Aug.  29,  1805;  d.  in 
London,  April  1,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  minister,  and  was  brought  up  amidst 
corresponding  theological  influences,  —  a  circum- 
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stance  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we 
examine  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man. 
If  a  person  be  met  midway  on  a  mountain's  side, 
it  is  important,  if  we  would  judge  of  his  relative 
position,  that  we  should  ascertain  whether  he  be 
coming  up  or  going  down.  Mr.  Maurice's  was 
an  ascending  progress,  and  he  rose  from  lower 
views  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  infinitely  higher 
ones.  lie  made  a  niai'k  on  the  university  in  his 
•college  course  at  Cambridge ;  but.  being  a  dis- 
senter at  the  time,  he  could  not  take  a  degree. 
At  first  he  thouglit  of  employing  himself  in  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  early  produced  a  novel  enti- 
tled Euftace  Conyers ;  at  the  time  contributing 
to  the  At/ienfeiirn.  a  critical  journal  just  started 
by  James  Silk  Buckingham.  But  a  cliange  came 
over  the  spirit  of  the  promising  youth.  The 
writing's  of  Coleridge  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.  He  changed  his  views  on  vital  points, 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  took  a  degree  there,  and 
in  1828  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  he  became  a  devoted  member, 
and  ever  afterwards  vindicated  its  articles  and 
formularies  with  uncommon  zeal.  From  liis 
own  acknowli'dgnients  it  also  appears  that  he 
owed  much,  in  the  course  of  liis  life,  to  the  writ- 
ings and  personal  influence  of  Thomas  Erskine 
of  Linlathen,  an  author  and  friend  to  whom  he 
■was  strongly  attached.  The  earliest  of  his  im- 
porta:it  works  on  divinity  was  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  published  in  three  volumes,  18oS.  when  he 
was  chaplain  to  tiuy's  Hospital,  and  so  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  suffering  and  sor- 
rows of  human  nature,  which  always  awakened 
in  him  very  deep  sympathy.  The  second  title  of 
this  work  explains  its  object  —  Hints  on  the  Prin- 
ciples, Ordinances,  and  Constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  Letters  to  a  l^Icmher  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  could  and  did  appreciate  the  life 
and  work  of  George  Fox;  but  he  saw  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  great  deficiencies  in  his  system,  and 
sought  to  supply  the  mental  and  spiritual  wants 
left  unsatisfied  by  Quakerism,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  truth  which  he  attributed  to  the  Church  of 
England.  This  work  on  The  Kingdom  of  Christ 
contains  germs  of  tli.at  theological  teaching  for 
whidi  he  was  so  famous.  His  Boyle  Lectures  On 
the  Religions  of  the  World  (1817)  attracted  much 
attention :  so  did  liis  lectures  on  Patriarchs  arjd 
Laio-Givers  of  the  Old  Te.Mament  (1851)  and  Proph- 
ets and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  (\Sv>'.)).  Both 
courses  were  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Lincohis 
Inn,  where,  as  lecturer,  he  gathered  round  him  a 
select  audience  ;  and  on  winter  afternoons,  the 
dim  light,  the  earnest  maimer  of  the  preacher,  the 
originalit}'  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  devout  fervor, 
left  lasting  memories  on  the  mind  of  those  who 
went  to  hear  liim.  The  jiersonality  of  (lod,  tiie 
order  of  his  moral  government,  the  light  thrown 
on  the  present  by  the  history  of  the  past,  were 
the  master  tliemcs  of  his  mmistry.  jlis  Thro- 
logical  E.tsai/s  (1851)  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
religious  world,  and  occasioned  much  <x)ntrover.sy. 
He  was  charged  with  heresy,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  future  punishment.  His  idea  of  the 
■word  "  eternal  "  ran  counter  to  general  opinion  ; 
and  in  consequence  he  remained  no  longer  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  King's  College,  J>ondon.  His 
own  0|iinions  lie  believed  to  be  consistent  with 
thtt  "orthodoxjr"  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 


a  large  number  of  his  sritics  took  a  different 
view.  In  1854  he  established  the  first  working- 
man's  college  ;  and  in  1860  he  was  appointed  in- 
cumbent of  Vere-street  Chapel,  IMarylebone.  He 
accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge  in  18fj6,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death  continued  publishing  various  works, 
and  laboring  hard  to  improve  and  elevate  "  the 
working-classes  "  of  his  countrymen.  His  His- 
tory of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  —  treating 
of  speculations  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
metaphysical  divinity  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
scholasticism  of  the  medioeval  age  —  is  a  charac- 
teristic performance,  in  which  one  sees  the  opin- 
ions of  former  days  expressed  with  a  certain 
coloring,  the  result  of  having  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  the  author's  mind.  We  cannot  enu- 
merate all  his  publications ;  but,  besides  those 
already  noticed,  we  may  mention  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (three  Warburtonian  Lectures,  1846), 
The  Lord's  Prayer  (nine  sermons,  1848),  T/ie 
Church  a  Family  (twelve  sermons  on  the  occa- 
sional services  of  the  Prayer-Book,  1850),  Lectures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries  (1854),  /^earning  and  Working  (lectures 
jiublished  the  same  year).  The  Gosjiel  of  St.  John 
(1856),  and  The  Epistles  of  St.  John  (a  series  of 
lectures  on  Christian  ethics,  1857).  The  orthodoxy 
of  Mr.  Maurice  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Candlish  in 
a  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall,  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  occasioned  by  the  fact  of 
the  wide  influence  of  liis  teaching  in  thoughtful 
circles  of  society.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Tractarian  and  Evangelical  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and,  though  he  strenuously  main- 
tained the  divinity  of  C'hrist,  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  atonement  and  justification  by  faith 
did  by  no  means  satisfy  orthotlox  divines  of  vari- 
ous communions.  There  is  a  transparency  in  his 
style  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasional  obscurity 
of  his  thoughts;  and,  whilst  apparently  logical 
in  the  connection  of  his  thoughts,  there  are  few 
distinguished  authors  in  whose  reasonings  may 
be  found  so  many  non-setjiiiturs,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  attentive  readers.  He  was  a  great 
philanthropist,  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  He  led  a 
most  laborious  life.  In  the  jiosthumous  volume, 
The  Friendshij)  of  Books,  and  other  Aec/tn'cs,  edited 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  London,  1873,  will  be  found 
a  Memoir.  See  The  Life  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  ed.  by  his  .son,  London,  1884,  '2  vols.,  4th 
ed..   ISS.'i.  ■  JOHN  STmiQHTON. 

MAURITIUS.     See  Lkgion,  Thk  Thebaic. 

MAURUS,  :i  iiu)iil  of  Beneilict  of  Nursia,  but 
better  known  to  legend  than  to  liistory.  His 
name  became  celebrated  only  by  tlie  Congregation 
of  St.  M;iur.  According  to  legend  he  first  brought 
the  rules  of  Benedict  to  France,  founded  the  first 
monastery  of  that  order  in  France,  at  (Jlanfeuil 
in  Anjou,  wrought  many  inir.ocles,  and  died  in 
.581.  But  the  leg(Mi(l  dates  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  (iregory  of  Tours  knows  nothing  of 
him.  Its  chronology  is  utterly  confused;  and 
Mabillon  and  Kuin:irti  have  in  vain  tried  to  es- 
tablisli  its  trustwortiiiness.  See  Acta  Sanctorum 
O.  S.  B.  scBC.  1,  274,  and  Aimales  O.  S.  li.,  s(tc.  1, 
107.  <'.  SCHMIDT. 

MAURY,  Jean  Siffrein,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Valrcas 
in  Vcuaissin,  June  26,  1746 ;  d.  at  Montefiasconev 
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May  11,  1817.  He  was  educated  in  the  seminary 
of  Avignon,  but  occupied  liiuiself  more  with  lite- 
rature tliai"  tlicology.  ]{y  liis  Uraisim  fum'hrc  ilit 
Danphhi,  Paiti''(/i/riijue  <le  .saint  lentils,  etc.,  he  at- 
tracted j,'reat  attention  as  an  orator;  was  made 
jibbot  of  Freunde,  and  |>rior  of  Lions,  and  puli- 
lishe<l  liis  Kssai  xiir  rcl<i</Hcnce  de  la  r/iaire,  etc. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  states-general  in  1789, 
and  of  the  constituent  assembly,  he  jilayeil  a 
conspicuous  part  as  the  orator  of  the  Extreme 
Right,  defending  the  jirerogatives  of  the  crown, 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  immunities  of 
the  church,  etc.  Compelled  to  emigrate  in  17!)2, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by 
Pius  VI.  as  a  saint  and  martyr;  made  archbisliop 
in  parlilnix  of  Nicaea,  bishop  of  Montefiascone.  and 
cardinal  1794.  At  the  instance  of  Pins  VII.,  it 
is  said,  be  wrote  a  luinible  letter  to  Napoleon, 
Aug.  L'2,  1801,  which  resulted  in  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  French  Government.  In  1800  lie 
returned  to  Paris;  and  so  absolutely  did  he  de- 
yote  himself  to  Napoleon,  that  he  became  an 
object  of  liatred  to  the  legitimists  and  the  ultra- 
montanes.  In  1810  Napoleon  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ;  but  the  chapter  protested  against 
the  api)ointnient.  and  the  Pope  refused  his  sanc- 
tion. Consequently  he  was  expelled  from  his  see 
as  soon  as  the  Bourbons  retui'ued ;  and,  when  he 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Pojie,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  and 
not  released  until  he  resigned  his  see.  A  .selec- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  by  his  nephew, 
Paris,  1827,  5  vols.  Ilis  life  was  written  by  Pon- 
joulat,  Paris,  18o.5.  See  also  S.'Vinte-Beuve  : 
Causeric  du  Lunili  IV. 

MAXENTIUS.     See  Constantine. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  (1.5G4- 
70),  showed  in  his  younger  days  a  decided  inclina- 
tion towards  the  Reformation,  was  well  ac(piaint- 
■ed  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
listened  cold  and  silent  to  the  remonstrances  of 
tlie  Jesuits,  retained  for  a  long  time  Pfauser  as 
jiis  secretary  and  confessor,  and  cho.se  his  most 
intimate  friends  among  the  Protestant  princes,  — 
Friedrich  of  the  Palatinate,  and  Philip  of  IIes.se. 
etc.  Finally,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  father,  Ferdinand  I.  Pfauser  was  dis- 
missed; and,  when  he  was  crowned  Roman  king, 
he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  preserve  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faith  in  the  realm.  At  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  crown,  the  Protestants  still  expected 
that  he  would  openly  embrace  the  Reformation  ; 
but  at  the  diet  of  Augsb\irg  (1506)  he  was  even 
unwilling  to  grant  religious  liberty,  arguing  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  against  the  wisii  of  the 
majority,  and  could  so  much  the  less  reasonably 
be  demanded  by  the  minority  as  the  minority 
itself  disagreed  on  this  point.  It  seems  as  if  the 
hatred  which  grew  up  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and,  within  Lutherdom,  between  the 
adherents  of  Flacius  and  these  of  Melanchthon, 
led  Maximilian  II.  to  doubt  whether  Prote.stant- 
ism  had  any  vitality  at  all.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  leaned  more  and  more  towards  the 
Romanists,  especially  after  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos,  when  an  opportunity  of  re-uniting  the 
Spanish  and  German  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Ilapsburg  seemed  to  present  itself.  In  his  hered- 
itary Austrian  countries,  however,  he  continued 
to  the  last  to  protect,  if  not  to  support,  the  Refor- 


mation. He  opened  the  university  of  Vienna  to 
Protestant  professors  and  students;  he  gave  the 
nobility  pei'inission  to  establish  the  Reformed 
worship  on  (heir  estates,  etc.  See  Kofii  :  Quellen 
ziir  (I'i'xr/iir/i/i'  MiijiiiiiHini  II.,  Lei]izig,  18.'J7. 

MAXIMINUS  THRAX,  Roman  emperor  (235- 
L'.'!8)  ;  the  first  Barbarian  on  the  throne  of  the 
C.T.sars;  b.  in  'I'hraci!  ll'i,  of  a  Gothic  father  and 
an  Alan  mother;  was  a  common  cattle-driver 
when  he  was  drafted  into  the  Roman  cavalry. 
Eight  feet  high,  and  strong  as  a  giant,  courageous 
and  persistent,  he  rose  slowly  in  his  military 
career  until  tlie  favor  of  Septimius  Severus  at 
once  made  liim  a  senator,  and  commaiuler  of  a 
legion,  and  placed  him  at  the  liead  of  the  whole 
estalilishment  for  the  training  of  recruits.  On 
the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  against  Septimius  Seve- 
rus, he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  the  frightened  Senate  confirmed  the  election. 
But  he  never  visited  Rome.  He  remained  with 
the  army,  defeated  the  Germans,  removed  into 
Panuonia,  and  was  revolving  in  his  mind  great 
plans  for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Barbarians, 
when  his  hard  and  brutal  government,  having 
driven  peojile  into  despair,  caused  him  to  be 
a.ssassinated. 

.Shortly  after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Christians,  ordering  all  the  leaders  of 
the  congreg.ations  to  be  decapitated.  (See  EusE- 
Bius:  Illst.  iicc/.,  vi.  28;  Rufinus,  vi.  20 ;  Oro- 
sius,  vii.  19.)  It  is  certain  that  the  edict  wa.s 
not  carried  out.  Eusebius  speaks  of  no  martyrs  ; 
Rufinus,  only  of  a  great  number  of  confessors. 
Sulpicius  Severus  counts  the  per.secution  of  De- 
cius  as  the  seventh.  The  whole  period  from  Sep- 
tindus  Severus  to  Decius  he  designates  as  a  term 
of  peace,  and,  under  the  reign  of  Maximinus,  he 
speaks  only  of  annoyances,  not  of  persecutions. 
Nevertheless,  if  Eusebius'  rejiort  of  Maximinus' 
edict  is  correct  (which  cannot  be  doubted),  that 
edict,  however  ineffective  it  may  have  been  in 
reality,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  of 
a  general  and  systematic  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Maximinus  understood  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  hierarchy.  He  saw,  that,  in 
order  to  kill  the  church,  he  must  strike  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  and  his  plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Valentinian  and  Diocletian.  G.  UHLHORN. 

MAXIMUS  CONFESSOR,  b.  in  Constantinople 
about  580:  d.  in  the  castle  of  Shemari.  on  the 
eastern  .shoie  of  the  Black  Sea,  .'Vug.  13,  002; 
was  the  chief  champion  and  martyr  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  in  the  Jlonothelite  controversy,  and 
one  of  the  most  acute  theologians  and  most  subtle 
mystics  of  the  Greek  Church.  His  per.sonal  life 
is  in  several  points  obscure.  The  principal 
soiu'ces  of  it  are,  besides  the  notes  scattered 
around  in  his  own  writings,  the  Ada  et  Collalio- 
ne.s  Mdj-imi  —  of  which  a  Latin  version  is  found 
in  Aiia.<tasii  Biht.  Collectanea  (edited  Sirmond, 
Paris,  1620),  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  version  in 
Combefis'  edition  of  Maximus'  works,  and  in 
Migxe:  Patrol.  Grac.  (90)  —  and  a  Vita  Maximi, 
extant  in  a  shorter  and  longer  recension,  and 
printed  by  Combefis  and  Migne,  I.e.  According 
to  that  i-ila  ("  life  "),  Maximus  descended  from  a 
distinguished  family,  and  received  a  veiy  careful 
education.  Though  he  was  small  and  feeble  of 
body,  and  his  mind  naturally  inclined  towards 
study  and  authorship,  he   entered   the   political 
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career,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius.  But  he  afterwards  gave  up  this 
position,  —  at  what  time  and  for  what  reason  is 
not  known,  —  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Chrysopolis.  near  Constantinople.  When 
the  ilonothelite  controversy  broke  out  (6.33).  lie 
was  in  Alexandria;  and  when  the  Ecl/iefis  was 
promulgated  (G3S).  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  movement  which  swept  througli  tlie  whole 
Northern  Africa,  and  made  that  country  the 
principal  seat  of  the  opposition,  both  to  monoplii- 
sitism  and  to  nionothelitism.  lie  was  supported 
by  the  imperial  governor,  Gregorius,  or  Georgius, 
who  thought  of  making  himself  independent,  and 
hoped  to  use  the  movement  to  his  ow'n  advantage. 
After  the  death  of  Heraclius  (641),  P,\Trhus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  having  been  implicated 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  widow  Martina, 
sought  refuge  with  Gregorius ;  and  the  latter 
arranged  a  disputation  between  him  and  Maxi- 
nms.  It  took  place  at  Carthage  in  July,  045 ; 
and  its  Acts,  printed  by  Combefis,  Jligne,  JIansi, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  the  Monothelite  controversy.  Pyrrhus  was 
completely  vanquished  :  he  recanted,  and  adojited 
the  orthodox  view  of  a  double  will  corresponding 
to  the  double  nature  in  Christ.  In  046  the  bishops 
of  North  Africa  as.sembled  in  a  synod,  condemned 
Monothelitism.  and  invited  l?i,sliop  Theodore  of 
Kome  to  add  weight  to  the  decision  by  the  author- 
ity of  his  name.  JIasimus  and  Pyrrhus  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  the  latter  presented  a  formal  recan- 
tation of  his  Monothelite  doctrines  to  the  Pope, 
who  then  recognized  him  as  the  legitimate  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  Thus  a  most  formidable 
alliance  stood  arrayed  against  the  Monothelites  ; 
but  as  Gregorius  fell  in  a  battle  against  the 
.Saracens  (647),  and  Pyrrhus  made  his  peace  with 
the  Emperor  Constans  by  recanting  once  more, 
the  alliance  collapsed  without  producing  any 
effect.  Meanwhile.  Maximus  remained  in  Kome, 
steadily  active  in  his  opposition  to  the  Monothe- 
lites  ;  and  when,  in  648,  the  emperor  promulgated 
the  T'jpox,  forlndding  all  further  discu.ssiou  of 
the  subject,  Maximus  induced  Pope  Martin  to 
convene  the  synod  of  the  Lateran,  which  (641)) 
condenuied,  not  only  Monothelitism,  but  also  tlie 
imperial  Typos.  The  fate  of  I'ope  Martin  is 
known  :  that  of  Maximus  w.as  not  very  ditfereut. 
Having  been  arrested  in  Rome,  he  was  brought 
to  Constantinople.  The  chronology  is  uncertain  ; 
but  the  process  against  him  seems  not  to  have 
been  opened  until  650.  Twice  he  was  placed 
before  the  imperial  court;  and  as  he  remained 
stanch,  and  refused  to  accept  the  Ti//>os,  and  enter 
into  connnunion  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  was  both  times  banislied.  Of  tliose 
Eroceedings  a  minute  protocol  has  been  printed 
y  ComV)efis,  Migno,  etc.  Of  his  third  and  last 
appearance  before  the  court  (in  662)  no  protocol 
exists.  Hut,  ill  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  jiolicy 
had  clianged.  There  was  no  more  question  of 
negotiation  or  compromi.se.  He  was  formally 
anathematized  by  a  Monothelite  synod.  His 
tongue  and  right  liand  were  cut  off ;  he  was 
whipyied  through  tlu^  streets  of  Constantinople, 
and  finally  shut  uji  in  the  cxstle  of  Sliemari. 

As  an  author,  Maximus  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing transition  between  Dionysius  Areojiagita  and 
Scotus  Erigena.     The  mysticism   of    the  (Jreek 


theology  he  carries  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
On  account  of  a  somewhat  turgid  style,  his  writ- 
ings are  often  hard  to  understand  :  even  Photius 
complains  of  their  obscurity.  They  have,  how- 
ever, always  found  many  and  devoted  readers. 
They  may  conveniently  be  arranged  into  three 
groups,  —  exegetical,  dogmatico-polemical.  and 
ethico-a,scetic.  His  exegetical  method  is  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  Starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  evei-y  passage  of  Scripture  contains  an 
inexliaustible  depth  of  meaning,  he  applies  the 
allegory  as  the  true  means  of  interpretation  ;  and 
his  commentarie.s,  though  he  now  and  then  treats- 
linguistical  and  archseological  questions,  are  there- 
fore dogmatical  exjio.sition  ratlier  than  simple 
exegesis.  The  principal  work  of  this  group  is 
the  QucKstiones  ail  T/ialdSxium,  addressed  to  a  pres- 
byter and  abbot  (Thalassius),  and  containing, 
besides  a  treatise  on  evil,  sixty-live  questions  and 
answers  concerning  ditiicult  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Less  original  are  his  Quccsliones  et  Dtibiu, 
ExposUium  in  Psatmiim  LIX.,  etc.  When  treating 
the  works  of  the  Fatliers.  lie  employs  exactly  the 
same  method ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  Scnlia  in 
Opera  S.  Diviii/xii  Areopagilce,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  cmti  i-ersimie  Baltk.  Curderii  (Paris, 
1633).  His  Amhif/na  in  Gregorium  \a:.  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Scotus  Erigena  864,  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  the  Raid,  and  accompanied 
with  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  Erigena 
gives  an  account  of  his  relation  to  ^laxinnis,  and 
of  the  relation  of  Maximus  to  Dionysius.  The 
Greek  text,  together  with  the  Latin  translation, 
was  published  by  Thomas  Gale,  Oxford,  lebl, 
in  his  edition  of  Erigena's  De  dlritiione  nalwa:. 
In  his  dogmatico-polemical  writings  he  treats- 
christological,  trinitarian,  and  anthropological 
questions ;  but  for  the  history  of  doctrines,  more 
especially  for  the  history  of  the  Monophysite  and 
]\Ionothelite  controversies,  those  treating  of  chris- 
tological questions  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
In  a  series  of  works  {De  ilimhus  Cliristi  nnturis,  I'ro 
si/noilo  C/ialcedonensi,  etc.)  he  defends  the  oi'tho- 
ilox  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  such  as  it 
was  forimdated  by  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  direct- 
ing his  attack  principally  against  those  Mono])liy- 
sites,  who,  after  the  example  of  Philoxenus  and 
Severus,  in  the  sixth  century,  taught  one  com- 
jjound  nature  in  Christ.  Still  more  numerous 
and  more  important  are  his  writings  against  the 
Monothelites,  —  twenty-one,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  Acta  (lispuliilionis  ciitn  Pijrrho :  tiiey 
form,  indeed,  the  chief  monuments  of  the  whole 
controversy.  In  his  epistle  to  the  presbyter 
.Marinus  of  Cyi>rus,  he  treats  the  (piestion  of  the 
jirocession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  in  his  l^e 
aninxE  tiultira  el  affertionihus^  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  His  ethico-ascetic  works  con- 
sist of  treati.ses  and  collections  of  ajthoristio 
jiropositions.  Of  the  former  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  so-called  Liber  Ascelicus,  a  dialogue  between 
an  abbot  and  a  young  monk  on  the  duties  of 
ecclesi.astical  life,  and  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble specimens  of  the  ascetic  literatiire  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Pirkheimer  (Xureniberg,  l.")3()),  and  again  by 
Nobilius,  together  with  some  treatises  of  Hiisilius 
and  ChrysoKtom,  Rome,  1087.  Of  the  latter  the 
so-called  Capita  tlieologira,  or  Sermoncs  per  cxcepta, 
or  Loci  co7n7niinff,  is  the  largest;  but  it  contains 
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no  original  piopositions  liy  Maxiuius:  it  is  en- 
tirely borrowed  i'loni  Scriptiire,  I  he  Katlier.s,  and 
some  profane  authors.  It  was  (irst  ]iiililislicd 
with  a  Latin  translation  liy  Konrad  (icsiicr, 
Ziirifli,  l.'jKi.  The  Cti/iila  de  rnriUili-  (a  collection 
of  four  hnndri'd  sentences.  nu)Slly  of  etiiical,  but 
also  of  dogmatical  and  luystical  contenl.s,  and 
all  original)  is  generally  printed  as  an  ajipeiidix 
to  the  Liber  A.-iciticim.  It  was  first  ]niblished  in 
Greek  and  lyafin,  liy  Opsoprens,  llagenau,  loMl, 
but  under  the  name  of  Maximus  of  Turin.  He- 
gides  the  works  wliich  can  be  ari'anged  in  those 
three  groups,  Maximus  lias  also  written  a  great 
number  of  letters,  some  liymns,  etc.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  does  not  exist:  that 
by  Combefis  (Paris,  1075)  was  intended  to  com- 
pri.se  tliree  volumes  folio,  but  only  the  two 
appeared,  as  Combefis  died  iu  l(i70. 

Lit. — Gass  :  Nikol.  Kabasitas  ;  C'iiuisti.ikh  ; 
Scoltix  Erigeita :  IIuber:  I'lnlosopliic  d.  Kirc/ien- 
vdler :  Weskk  :  Miixhni  Corif.  de  incarnal.  el  deiji- 
ccd.  doctriim.  Berlin,  1SG9.  WAGENMANN. 

MAXIMUS,  Bishop  of  Turin,  lived  in  tlie  middle 
of  tlie  fifth  century.  His  numerous  writings 
•consist  of  homilies  and  sermons,  and  are  very- 
rich  in  interesting  notes  on  the  liistory  and  char- 
acter of  Christian  life  in  those  days  when  the 
waves  of  tlie  migration  of  nations  rolled  heavily 
over  tlie  country,  and  Paganism  was  still  power- 
ful outside  of  tlie  cities.  One  of  his  homilies 
refers  to  tlie  destruction  of  Milan  by  Attila  (45"2)  ; 
anotlier,  to  the  martyr.s  who  suffered  deatfi  from 
the  fury  of  the  Pagans  at  Anaunia,  in  tlie  I'hretian 
Alps  (397),  during  the  celebration  of  the  Pagan 
festival  of  .\mbervalia ;  a  third,  to  tlie  baseness 
of  people  iu  many  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  who, 
when  the  Huns  retired  from  tlie  country,  bought 
their  prisoners  to  keep  as  slaves,  etc.  The  princi- 
pal edition  of  liis  works  is  that  of  Rome,  1794, 
reprinted  by  Migue.  w.  MOLLEU. 

MAXWELL,  Lady  Darcy,  b.  in  Avrsliiie,  Scot- 
land, 1742;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  July  2,  ISIO.  She 
was  married  to  Sir  Walter  ^laxwell  in  1759,  but 
left  a  childless  widow  two  years  later.  In  1704 
she  first  lieard  John  Wesley  preach  ;  and,  from 
that  time  on,  she  was  connected  with  the  Method- 
ists. In  1770  she  established  a  school  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Christian  education  of  poor  children. 
She  not  only  supjiorted  this  during  her  life,  but 
left  provision  for  its  continuance.  She  was  a 
most  exemplary  Christian.  See  1jAnce.stei!  : 
Life  of  Ldihj  Mdjircll,  New  York,  1837. 

MAY,  Samuel  Joseph,  Unitarian  minister  and 
earne.st  antislavery  advocate ;  1).  in  Boston,  Sept. 
12, 1797 ;  d.  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  1,  1S71.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1817;  entered 
the  ministry,  and  was  jiastor  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
1822-35;  in  1835  w'as  general  agent  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Antislavery  Society;  in  1836,  pastor  in 
South  Scituate,  Ma.ss. ;  from  1842  to  1844,  princi- 
pal of  the  Lexington  Normal  School  for  Girls ; 
and  from  1845  to  1808,  was  pastor  in  Syracuse. 
Wherever  situated,  the  cause  of  the  slave  received 
his  enthusiastic  advocacj',  and  more  than  once  liis 
zeal  endangered  his  life.  He  wrote  Recollections 
of  our  Aniislavenj  Confict,  Boston,  1869.  See  his 
Memoir,  by  T.  J.  MuMKOKD,  Boston,  1873. 

MAYENCE  (a  city  of  Germany,  on  the  Rhine, 
opposite  the  influx  of  the  Main)  was  for  centuries 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesi- 


astical establishments  of  the  country.  Of  the 
Christiani/.ation  of  the  ])lace,  the  foundation  of 
the  bishopric,  and  tlie  liistory  of  the  see,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  our  information  is 
very  fragmentary,  and  of  a  legendary  chaiacter. 
St.  Crescens,  the  i)upil  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  preach  Christianity 
in  those  regions.  In  745  Boniface  was  apjiointed 
bishop  of  Mayence;  and  in  747  Mayence  was 
formed  into  an  archbishopric,  and  made  the 
nietropolitan  see  of  Germany,  —  a  rank  which  it 
retained  until  1803.  From  tne  tenth  century  the 
archbishops  of  Mayence  were  often  chancellors 
of  the  realm;  aiul  from  Christian  I.  (1165-83)  the 
title  of  arch-chancellor  of  Germany  became  per- 
manently connected  with  the  see  of  Mayence.  As 
the  electoral  dignity  arose  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  archbi.shop  of  Majence  became  one  of  its  • 
principal  bearers  :  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  elect- 
ors,—  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves.  ^ — Mayence 
had  the  precedence.  During  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  the  two  archbishops  —  Albert  II. 
(1514-45)  and  Sebastian  (1545-55)  —  governed 
with  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  spreading  I'rotestantism  without 
having  recourse  to  violence.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  electoi-  of  Mayence  ruled 
over  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
souls,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  about  two 
million  gulden.  Ten  suffragan  .sees  belonged  to 
his  province,  —  Worms,  Spires,  Strassburg,  Chur, 
Wiirzburg,  Eichstiidt,  Paderborn,  Hildesheim, 
Constance,  and  Augsburg,  —  and  he  was  the  pri- 
mate of  the  German  clergy.  But  all  that  splen- 
dor came  to  a  sudden  end.  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  1801,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  a  bishopric  of  Mayence 
was  established  under  the  authority  of  the  arch- 
bi.shop of  ]\Iechlin.  The  pos.sessions  of  Alayence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  divided  be- 
tween Prussia,  Hesse,  etc.  The  electoral  dignity, 
however,  was  not  abolished.  The  last  archbishop 
of  Mayence,  Friederich  Karl,  died  at  Aschaffen- 
burg  in  1800;  but  his  coadjutor.  I )alberg.  succeed- 
ed him  as  primate  of  Germany,  arch-chancellor  of 
the  realm,  etc. :  only  the  see  \\  as  removed  from 
Mayence  to  Regensburg.  After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  German  territories  ceded  in  ISOl  were 
restored;  and  in  1829  the  bishopric  (jf  Mayence 
was,  by  a  papal  bull,  laid  under  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop  of  Freiburg.  See  Wek.n'ek  :  Der 
Iknn  zti  Mainz,  Alayence,  1827,  3  vols. ;  Schaab: 
Oescliiclite  der  Sladl  Mainz,  Mavence,  1844.  3  vols. 
MAYER,  Johann  Friedrich,  ^).  at  Leipzig,  Dec. 
0,  16.")0;  d.  at  Stettin.  March  30,  1712.  "  After 
studying  theology  at  Leipzig,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Leisiiig  1673,  of  (irimnia  1678, 
professor  of  theology  at  \\'ittenberg  1684,  pastor 
of  St.  Jacob  of  Hamburg  1686,  being  at  the  same 
time  professor  iu  the  university  of  Kiel,  and 
superintendent-general  of  Pomnierania,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Greifswald  1701.  He 
had  great  gifts  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  acquired 
a  rather  unenviable  reputation  as  a  polemic,  espe- 
cially in  his  controversj-  with  the  Pietists  (e.g., 
Horbe).  He  was  indeed  ajipropriately  styled  by 
S.  B.  Carpzov  "  the  hammer  of  heretics  and  pie- 
tists." The  Lexikon  d.  /(amburij.  Schrift.iteller, 
vol.  5,  pp.  89-164,  Hamburg,  1870,  gives  the 
titles  of  581  writings  of  his.    "See  J.  Geffckex; 
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Johann  Winckter  iind  die  hamhurg.  Kircke.  Ham- 
burg, 1861.  CARL  BEKTHEAU. 

MAYER,  Lewis,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church;  b.  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  March 
26,  1783;  d.  at  York,  Penn.,  Aug.  :>5,  1849.  He 
was  ordained,  1807,  pastor  at  Shepherdstown, 
Va.,  until  1821,  and  at  Yorli  until  182.5,  when  he 
assumed  tlie  presidency  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  his  denomination,  which  was  first  estab- 
lished at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  York.  He  retired  in  1835,  and  devoted  his 
remaining  years  to  a  history  of  the  German  He- 
formed  Cliurch,  of  which  only  the  first  volume, 
carrying  the  story  down  to  1770,  has  been  pub- 
lished (Philadelphia,  1850).  To  the  volume  is 
prefixed  a  Miiiioir  by  Kev.  E.  Heiner. 

MAYHEW.  I.  Experience,  b.  in  Martha'sVine- 
'  yard,  Mass.,  .Ian.  27,  1073  ;  d.  there  Nov.  29,  1758. 
He  passed  his  days  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  adjoining 
islands  ;  being  familiar  with  their  language  from 
infancy,  his  direct  ancestors  beuig  also  Indian 
missionaries.  In  1709  he  finished  a  version  of 
the  Psalms  and  of  John,  for  the  .Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  also  published  a 
work  upon  Indian  Converts  (1727),  giving  an 
account  of  thirty  Indian  ministers  and  some  eighty 
other  pious  Indians  (reprinted  1729).  In  con- 
nection with  a  Di.'icourse,  he  gave  in  1720  a  history 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  mission  from  1094  to 
1720.  II.  Jonathan,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  in 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720;  d.  in 
Boston,  .luly  9,  1706.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  1744  ;  entered  the  ministry,  and  in 
1747  he  was  called  to  the  West  Church,  Boston. 
But  only  two  members  came  of  the  first  council 
called  to  ordain  him,  owing  to  the  suspicion  of 
his  heresy ;  and  so  a  second  and  selected  council 
liad  to  be  assembled.  Although  .settled  with  such 
difficulty,  and  long  under  the  ban,  he  still  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  West  Church  all 
his  life.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  .Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  (lospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  because  he,  in  com- 
mon with  intelligent  New-Englanders  generally, 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  disguise  for  intrnducing 
prelacy,  llo  did  much  to  hasten  the  Revolution. 
Two  of  his  ]iuMications  reveal  his  opinions.  In 
17.50  he  issued  a  Dit^course  concernimj  unlimited 
fubmis.iion  and  rton-resi.itance  to  the  hiylier  powers: 
tvilh  some  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  Kinij 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  anniversari/  of  his  death;  in 
which  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  that  J'riiice's  saint- 
shij)  and  marti/rdom  is  unriildlcd  (reprinted  in 
Thornton's  Pulpit  of  the  Ainerican  Rerolution,  Bos- 
ton, 1860);  and  in  1763  Ohsercations  on  the  chai-ac- 
ler  and  conduct  of  the  Societi/  for  the  I'ro/xii/alion 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreiijn  Parts.  In  1701  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.l).  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  In  theology  lu^  was  a  I'nitari.an.  See 
his  Memoir  bv  A.  Bradford,  Boston,  1838. 

MAYNOOtH,  Comity  Kildare,  Ireland,  fifteen 
miles  west-north-west  from  Dublin;  seat  of  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick's,  founded  in  1795, 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the  education  of  Bo- 
nian-Catholic  priests,  and  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  i8,000.  After  the  Union  (1801)  this 
grant  Wius  continued,  and,  in  1808,  .ill3,000  \oUh\ 
for  enlarging  the  buildings.  In  1845  Sir  Robert 
I'eel  proposed  to  iiicrcaee  the  grant  to  X26,300, 


liut  nuike  it  part  of  the  yearly  budget,  and  vote 
£30,000  for  building  purposes.  After  vigorous 
opposition,  the  bill  passed.  By  the  Irish  Church 
-Act,  July  26,  1869,  the  grant  ceased  after  Jan.  1, 
1871  ;  and,  as  a  compensation,  £372,331  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  college  support.  Besides  this, 
the  Dunboyne  estates  in  County  Meath  yield 
£460  per  annum.  The  institution  has  a  full 
faculty  in  the  arts  and  theology,  together  with 
president,  vice-president,  and  four  deans. 

MAZARIN,  Jules,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Pi.scina  in 
Southern  Italy,  July  14,  10(l2;  d.  at  Vincennes, 
March  19,  106"l.  He  first  studied  law,  then  held 
a  command  as  captain  in  the  papal  army,  and 
finally  entered  the  service  of  the  churcli.  As 
secretary  to  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  he  came  to  France 
in  1629.  His  diplomatical  ability  was  immedi- 
ately recognized ;  and  his  partiality  to  French 
interests  was  so  pronounced,  that  in  1639  he  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  king.  In  1640  he  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  in  1642  he  succeeded  Richelieu  as 
piime-minister  of  France ;  which  position  he 
continued  holding  to  his  death.  Partly  from 
religious  indifference,  and  partly  from  political 
calculation,  he  showed  great  tolerance  to  the  Hu- 
guenots. May  21,  1055,  he  solemnly  renewed  all 
edicts  in  their  favor,  and  at  times  he  showed  con- 
siderable courage  in  resisting  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.  'I'urenne  and  Gassion 
ret.ained  their  positions  in  the  army ;  and  Her- 
worth,  a  Protestant  banker,  was  made  coniptroljer- 
general,  in  spite  of  a  formidable  oiiiiositiou.  The 
last  great  favor  he  sliowed  the  Reformed  was  the 
permission  granted  in  1659  to  convoke  the  .synod 
of  Loudun.  Cheruel  edited  his  letters,  and  wrote 
the  historv  of  his  times,  Paris,  1879  sqq. 

MAZARINE  BIBLE,  The,  discovered  by  DeBure 
in  the  Mazarine  Library  at  Paris  (hence  the  name) 
about  1760 ;  is  the  first  complete  book  ever  print- 
ed with  movable  type.  It  was  printed  by  (iuten- 
berg,  in  Meutz,  1450-.55,  but  is  without  date  or 
place.  Henry  .Stevens  very  properly  calls  it  the 
"Gutenberg  Bible."  There  are  two  sorts  of  copies 
of  this  Bible,  —  that  on  paper,  which  is  earliest, 
and  that  on  vellum.  Dr.  .S.  Austin  Allibone,  iu 
the  l.iterarij  World  (Boston,  Nov.  18,  1S82),  gives 
the  places  of  deposit  of  this  Bible.  According  to 
his  list  there  are  si.\  known  copies  upon  vellum 
(the  one  found  by  De  Hnre  is  in  the  Paris  library), 
and  twenty-on(!  copies  upon  jiaper ;  a  vellum 
copy  in  the  British  ^luseum,  anil  one  on  paper  iu 
the  Lenox  Library,  Xew-Vork  City.  In  1876  a 
copy  of  the  Mazarine  Old  Testament  only  was 
discovered  in  the  s.acristy  of  a  village  in  Bavaria. 
The  present  value  of  a  jterfect  copy  of  the  Maza- 
rine Bible  on  paper  is  about  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  oiw  on  vellum  about  four  tluni.sand 
pounds.  .See  Dr.  Allibone's  article  for  interest- 
ing additional  information. 

M'ALL  MISSION  IN  PARIS.  Rev.  R.  W. 
.M'.VII  was  a  Congregational  ministerin  Hadleigh, 
Lancashii'e.  In  August,  1^71,  he  went  willi  his 
wife  to  Paris,  for  the  first  tinu',  intending  merely 
to  make  a  four-days'  visit,  'i'hey  distributed 
tracts,  and  were  especially  impressed  by  their 
reception  in  Bidleville,  the  artisan  district  of 
Paris.  They  saw  an  opening  for  elTective  reli- 
gious work,  .\ftcrmucli  cons\iltation,  and  stu<ly, 
not  only  of  localities,  but  of  the  French  language 
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(with  which  Mr.  M'AU  had  been  previously  un- 
acquainted), they  (i]>eiie(i  their  first  station  at 
Belleville  in  January,  1.S7L*.  Since  that  time  the 
work  has  gone  on,  until  tlicre  are,  according  to 
the  Tenth  Annual  lleport  (IMSl),  ;i4  stations  in 
Paris  and  S  in  the  environs,  with  5,900  sittings  in 
all.  There  are  also  stations  in  Lyons,  J5oulogne- 
sur-nier,  and  tliirteini  otlier  places;  so  that  the  total 
number  of  mission-stations  is  HVi.  In  LSHl  there 
were  held  5,7.'')5  meetings  for  adults,  attended  by 
525,569  persons.  Kighteen  new  stations  were 
ojsened.  The  income  was  £8,232  13s;  and  the 
expenditure,  i!  5,828  19.<. 

Mr.  M'All  thus  tells  the  story  of  his  work :  — 

"  The  stations  are  all  shops.  A  large  calico  sign 
invites  the  workmen  to  cuter.  AVe  also  distribute 
small  bills  of  invitation  in  tarli  district,  telling  the 
people  that  "English  friends  wish  to  speak  to  them 
of  the  love  of  Jesus.'  Persons  at  the  doors  encourage 
suitable  persons  to  come  in.  In  each  room  we  have 
an  harmonium.  Most  of  our  hymns  we  have  our- 
selves imitated  from  the  English.  The  meetings  are 
very  simply  conducted.  On  entering-,  a  inagazine,  a 
Bible,  or  other  bimk,  is  lent  to  carli  attendant.  We 
have  hymns  alternately  with  short  addresses  or  read- 
ings. Variety  and  brevity  are  aimed  at.  On  Sundays 
something  more  of  the  usual  form  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice is  adopted.  We  give  a  short  sermon,  and  the 
feature  of  i)rayer  is  adiled.  The  reading  of  the  Bible 
is  listened  to  on  all  occasions  with  marked  interest." 

See  HoRATius  Bon.\r  :  T/ie  While  Fields  of 
France,  London  and  New  York,  1879. 

McCAUL,  Alexander,  D,D,,  Hebraist;  b.  in 
1798;  d.  Nov.  13,  18(J3.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London  ;  served  as  missionary  for 
the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  his 
alma  mater,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  valuable  books  upon  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  topics,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, The  Old  Path)',  or  a  Comparison  of  the 
Principles  and  Doctrines  of  Modern  Judaism  with 
the  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  London, 
1837,  new  edition,  1868;  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies, 
proving  the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianiti/,  1846 ; 
The  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  1852.  The  two  last  are 
the  Warbnrtou  Lectures  for  1837-30  and  1840 
respectively. 

lyicAULEV,  Catharine  Er,  b.  in  Gormanstown 
Castle,  near  Dublin,  Sept.  29,  1787 ;  d.  in  Dublin, 
Nov.  13,  1841.  She  was  born  in  the  Konutn- 
Catholic  faith,  but,  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  both  her  parents  while  yet  a  child,  was  brought 
up  without  religious  instruction.  She  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  Callahan,  and  inherited  his  large  fortune. 
She  professed  Romanism,  and  devoted  herself  and 
her  property  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  In  1827 
she  and  a  few  other  ladies  jiurchased  a  house  in 
Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  and  opened  a  home  ("  House 
of  Mercy")  for  the  destitute  and  forlorn,  and  a 
free  school  for  Roman-Catholic  children.  These 
ladies  soon  determined  upon  a  regular  organiza- 
tion, underwent  a  novitiate  in  a  convent  of  Pres- 
entation nuns,  and  Dec.  13,  1831,  the  new  Order 
of  Mercy  was  foumled.  (See  art.)  Of  this  order 
Miss  McAuley  was  mother-superior  until  her 
death.  See  Life  of  Catharine  McAidey,  New  York, 
1866. 

McCHEYNE,  Robert  Murray,  Scottish  pastor 
and  evangelist;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  May  21,  1813; 
d.  at  Dundee,  March  25,  1843;  educated  first  at 
the  high  school,  and  then  at  the  university  of  his 


native  city,  in  both  of  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  gaining  honors  in  his  classes;  his 
poetic  faculty  being  even  thus  early  i-ecognized  by 
I'rofessor  John  Wilson,  the  celebrated  "  Christo- 
])her  North,"  who  awarded  him  the  pi'i/e  for  a 
jioem  on  The  Covenanters.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  University  of  Kdiii- 
burgh,  under  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Welsh,  having' 
been  first  quickened  into  earnest  religicnis  life 
through  the  effect  produced  iqion  him  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  brother,  and  the  reading  of  The  sum 
of  Saving  Knowledge,  which  is  generally  appended 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  .\niong 
his  fellow-students  ami  intimate  friends  at  this 
time,  and  during  his  life,  were  Ale.xandei'  Somer- 
ville  (whose  name  has  recently  come  into  promi- 
nence for  his  evangelistic  labors  in  Australia  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe),  Horatius  H(}nar  the 
well-known  hymnist,  and  Andrew  Htjuar,  after- 
wards his  biographer.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Established  Church  presbytery 
of  Annan  on  July  1,  1835,  and  began  his  minis- 
terial labors  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  on  Nov.  7 
of  the  same  year.  After  nearly  two  years  of  work 
in  this  rural  sjihere,  he  was  (Nov.  24,  1836)  or- 
dained to  the  pastoiate  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dun- 
dee, which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 

Toward  the  close  of  1838  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  he  was  induced,  along  with  Drs.  Black 
and  Keith,  with  his  friend  Andrew  Bonar,  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  of  inquiry  among  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  on  the  Continent,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  was  published,  forming  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  works  on  the  Holy  Land 
which  have  been  such  a  feature  of  the  biblical 
literature  of  recent  years.  He  returned  to  Dun- 
dee to  find  his  church  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
revival,  under  the  ministry  of  William  Burns, 
afterwards  celebrated  as  a  missionary  to  China, 
\\ho  had  been  supplying  his  pidpit  in  his  absence. 
This  religious  interest  continued  unabated  till 
the  close  of  his  career,  and  many  lumdreds  of 
soids  were  thereby  lirought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  He  paid  two  visits  to  Ireland,  and 
went  frecjuently  from  place  to  jilace  in  Scotland, 
having  "  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Lord  was 
calling  him  to  evangelistic  more  than  to  pastoral 
labors."  In  the  controversy  known  as  "The  Ten- 
Years'  Conflict  "  he  took  very  decided  ground  on 
the  non-intrusion  side ;  but,  before  the  disruption, 
he  had  gone  to  the  region  where  contrcTersies  are 
at  an  eml  ;  for,  ha-ving  catiglit  typhus-fever  in  the 
discharge  of  his  pa.storal  labors,  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine  years  and  ten  months. 
But,  useful  as  his  personal  ministry  had  lieen,  it 
was  through  his  death  that  he  rose  to  his  highest 
and  widest  influence ;  for  his  Memoir  imd  Jiemains, 
prepared  by  his  friend  Andrew  Bonar,  has  had 
a  most  extensive  circulation,  and  has  been  richly 
blessed  lioth  to  pastors  and  Christian  people 
generally.  In  1880  the  book  was  in  its  hundred 
and  sixteenth  English  edition.  This  fact  shows 
how  extensive  has  been  the  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  in  America  has  probably  been 
nearly  as  great.  It  has  become  an  established 
classic  of  the  closet,  and  especially  of  the  pastor's 
closet.  The  sermons  are  not  remarkable  for 
genius,  originality,  or  intellectual  grasp ;  but  tliey 
are  full  of  "  unction,"  and  have  in  a  very  large 
degree  the  fervor  of  earnestness  and  the  glow  of 
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holiness.  Tliey  are  tolerably  extended  '■  briefs," 
not  used  in  tlie  pulpit,  but  digging  the  channels 
for  the  thoughts,  which,  when  he  preached,  were 
allowed  to  flow  in  such  words  as  the  luoinent  sug- 
gested. But  the  power  was  not  in  the  sermons 
so  much  as  in  the  man  himself:  and  perhaps  the 
secret  of  it  all  is  revealed  in  these  words,  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  an  unknown 
hearer  who  had  heard  his  last  discourse,  and  whose 
note  was  discovered  unopened  on  his  desk  after 
his  death:  "It  was  not  so  much  what  you  said, 
as  your  manner  of  speaking,  that  struck  me.  I 
saw  in  you  a  beauty  in  holiness  that  I  never  saw 
before."  Besides  his  sermons,  his  Remains  con- 
sist of  fugitive  articles  on  various  subjects,  and 
fourteen  poems,  which  his  liiographer  has  called 
Sonffs  of  ZUin.  Among  these  are  the  beautiful 
hynms  beginning  "  I  once  was  a  stranger,"  and 
'■  When  this  passing  world  is  done,"  which  have 
become  universal  favorites,  and  his  exquisite  lines 
on"  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Ilis  career  is  another 
illustration  of  how  much  one  man  can  do,  even 
in  tlie  compass  of  a  brief  life,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  with  hira :  and  his  name,  for  this  as  for 
other  reasons,  will  be  coupled  with  those  of  David 
Brainerd  and  Henry  Martyn,  for  all  three  had 
both  the  fire  and  the  holiness  of  the  .seraph.  See 
Meiniiir  ami  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Murrai/ 
McChei/ne,  by  A.vdrew  A.  Box.\K  (original  edi- 
tion), Dundee.  1845.  frequently  reprinted  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  ~  WM.  M.  T.AYLOIl. 

McClelland,  Alexander,  D.D.,  b.  at  .Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  1791;  d.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Dec.  19,  1864.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1809 ;  studied  tlieology  under  Dr.  J.  M. 
Wason :  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  1815;  and  was  pastor  of  the  Rutgers- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  from  1815  to  1822, 
when  he  became  profes.sor  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  belles-lettres  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
I'eun.  From  182!)  to  his  death  he  taught  in  Rut- 
gers College.  New  Brunswick,  X.J.  (as  professor 
of  languages,  1829—32;  and  of  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  l.s40-ol),  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the 
same  jilaco,  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  literature,  1832-57.  He  resigned  in  18.57, 
and  pas.sed  his  closing  days  in  scholarly  retire- 
ment. As  a  preacher  and  "a  teacher.  Dr.  McClel- 
land stood  forth  pre-eminent.  In  the  jiulpit  he 
proclaimed  (iod's  truth  with  ehMjuence,  n}iction, 
and  logical  power.  In  the  professor's  chair  he 
was  enthusiastic,  inspiring,  exacting  and  tlvor- 
ough,  witty  and  severe.  As  a  teacher  of  Hebrew 
lie  is  remembered  for  his  fidelity  and  success  in 
grounding  his  pupils  in  that  language.  His  con- 
densed Hc'brew  grannnar,  never  publislied.  was  a 
nuisterpiecc.  Tlie  good  stuileiits  thanked  him  for 
his  stimulating  method  :  the  dull  ones  writhed 
under  his  continual  exactions.  His  pnl>lications 
were  very  few :  among  tluMii  was,  Manual  of 
Sacred  Jnlcr/n-clalion,  Xew  York,  1842  ;  2d  editioii, 
under  title  Canon  and  fntcr/irclafion  of  Scripture, 
1800.  A  volume  of  Iiis  Sirmons,  with  Sketch  of 
/lis  Life,  was  piiblislii'd  1>>II7. 

McCLINTOCK,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  joint  found- 
er anil  editor  of  .Mr:('lintoek  and  Strong's  Ci/cIojxe- 
dia,  }>.  in  Phlladelphi.i,  Oct.  27,  1811;  d  ai  Madi- 
«on,  N.J.,  March  4,  1870.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Peuusylvauia  1835;  received  as 


travelling  preacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence of  the  Jlethodist-Kpiscopal  Church  the  same 
year:  from  1836  to  1848  he  was  professor  in 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.  (which  in  1834 
had  passed  under  the  Methodist  influence),  first 
in  mathematics,  but  after  1840  in  classics.  In 
1846  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Profes- 
sor G.  R.  Crooks,  a  series  of  elementary  books 
upon  Latin  and  Greek,  which  applied  the  method 
of  imitation  and  repetition  so  successfully  used 
in  teaching  modern  languages.  The  series  has 
been  very  widely  used.  From  1848  to  1856  Dr. 
McClintock  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review.  In  1857  he  went  to  Europe  as  delegate 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  to  the  Berlin  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  From  18.57  to  1860  he  was 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New-York  City ; 
from  1860  to  1864  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel, 
Paris,  and  corresponding  editor  of  the  Methodist 
(established  in  1860,  merged  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate 1SS2).  While  in  Paris,  he  took  an  eai'nest 
interest  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  strove 
to  circulate  correct  information  respecting  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  struggle.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  in  1864,  he  was  recalled  to  St. 
Paul's;  but  ill  health  compelled  his  resignation 
after  a  year.  In  1867  he  accepted  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  piresident  of  the  newly  organized 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.J. 
(.See  art.)  Dr.  McClintock  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  scholar  in  the  Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church,  and  also  as  one  of  her  foremost 
pulpit  orators.  He  industriously  cultivated  his 
natural  powers,  and  left  behind  him  many  proofs 
of  his  labor.  Personally  he  was  very  attractive, 
a  mail  of  liberal  views,  and  genial  and  amiable 
spirit. 

His  publications  include,  besides  the  series 
already  mentioned,  an  Anali/sis  of  Watson's  Theo- 
loffical  Institutes,  New  York,  1842,  prefaced  to  the 
American  edition  of  Watson  since  1850;  a  traus- 
l.ation,  in  connection  with  Professor  C.  E.  Blunien- 
thal,  of  Neander's  Life  of  Chri-<l,  New  Y''ork,  1847; 
Sketches  of  Eminent  ^[cthodist  Ministers,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati,  1852;  Tempoi-al  I'ou-er  of  the  Pope, 
1855;  edition  of  D.  .S.  Scott's  translation  of  Felix 
Bungener's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  New 
York,  1855;  a  translation  of  Count  De  Gaspa- 
rin's  Uprisin(i  of  a  Great  People,  London,  l8(il, 
expressly  designed  to  help  on  the  I'nion  Cause  in 
England.  Since  his  death  there  have  been  i.ssued 
a  volume  of  his  .sermons,  phonographieally  re- 
porteil,  entitled  Livirit/  ]Viirds,  New  York,  1871, 
■2d  edition,  same  year,  and  his  Lectures  on  Theo- 
loi/icnl  Kncyclojxi'dia  and  .\fclhodoli)i/y,  Cincinnati, 
1873.  'I'liese  vohimes  represent  only  a  portion  of 
his  activity.  He  wmte  for  ditfi  rent  periodicals, 
and  interested  liim.self  in  various  eiiter|>rise.s,  and 
by  one  great  work  he  laid  the  church  under  heavy 
delit.  .\s  early  as  18.53,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Strong,  he  began  the  collection  of  materials  for 
a  Cyclojiif.dia  <f  Bihlicnl,  Th<:oloi/ical,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature,  which  should  be  much  more 
complete  tiiaii  any  existing.  With  unusual  indus- 
try he  labored  on,  assuming  alone  the  de])arlnient 
of  systenuitic,  historical,  and  practical  theology. 
It  was  not  until  1867  that  the  lirst  volume  ap- 
peared (Harpi'r  &  Brothers,  N.Y.).  He  lived  to 
superintend  the  public;itioii  al.so  of   the  second 
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<18G8)  aiifl  the  third  vohinips  (1870);  but  the 
fourth  (1871)  was  iirefuoed  by  a  Mcmnridl.  by 
Dr.  .Strouj;.  1'liere  can  be  no  question  of  the 
great  vahie  of  tliis  Ci/rlo/iwdia.  See  art.  Dic- 
TioNAitiKS,  vol.  i.  p.  (iyiJ  ;  Life  (ind  Leltcm  of  lief. 
John  McClinlnck  by  Gkouuk  K.  Ckook.s,  D.I)., 
New  York,  187i!. 

McCLURE,  Alexander  Wilson,  D.D.,  b.  in  Hos- 
ton,  Alay  8,  1808;  tl.  at  Cannonsburujli,  IVnn.,  .Sejit. 
20,  I860.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Collej;e 
1827,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  18;iO  ;  ami  was 
Congregational  pastor  successively  at  Maiden, 
Mass.  (1830-41).  St.  Au-iistine,  Fla.  (IMl-ll), 
and  Maiden  again  (18i.S-.")2).  In  18.")l2  lie  was  in- 
stalled over  the  First  Ueformed  Duteli  Church  of 
Jersey  City,  but  became  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Cliristian  Union  18o5. 
He  held  the  position  until  18.'58,  residing,  from 
I806  to  1858,  in  Rome,  Italy,  as  chaplain  of  the 
Union.  During  his  closing  years,  from  1S.")9,  he 
was  a  great  sutferer.  His  scholarship  was  pro- 
found, and  his  writings  were  genial  and  popvdar. 
He  edited  Tin:  Christian  Oljservalori^,  1811-47,  and 
wrote  many  valuable  articles  in  other  periodicals. 
His  books  comprise  Four  Lectures  nn  Ultra-Unirer- 
^alism,  Boston  ;  Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  <f  Aetr 
Ene/laml,  2  vols. ;  and  particularly  that  painstaking 
and  valuable  historical  work,  —  'J'he  Translators 
Revived :  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Authors  of 
the  Eni/lish  ]^ersion  of  the  Holy  Bible,  New  York, 
1853,  tlie  materials  for  which  were  "draw'n  from 
the  liest  sources  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  with  the  utmost  care  for  many  years,  to  secure 
accuracy  and  fulness." 

IVIcCRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Scottish  preacher  and 
autlior ;  )).  at  Dunse  in  November,  1772  (exact 
date  unknown,  but  baptized  Nov.  22)  ;  d.  at  Edin- 
burgh, Aug.  5,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  completed  his  curriculum  in 
1791.  In  the  autunui  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Brechin,  whei'e  he  acted  as  assistant  in  a  pri- 
vate academy,  and  also  opened  a  day-school  in 
connection  with  the  Anti-burgher  congregation  of 
the  town.  Here  he  resided  for  three  years,  excejjt 
during  the  few  weeks  which  were  annually  re- 
quired for  attendance  at  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  General  Associate,  or  Anti-burgher,  denouii- 
tion  at  Whitburn,  which  was  then  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Bruce.  He  was  licensed  to 
])reach  by  the  presbytery  of  Kelso  in  1795,  and  or- 
dained to  the  pastorate  of  the  Potter-row  Church, 
l'2dinburgh,  May  20,  179(3.  Here  he  remained  for 
ten  years ;  when,  owing  to  differences  about  tlie 
province  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  mat- 
ters, a  schism  occurred  in  the  Anti-burgher  denomi- 
nation, and  McCrie,  with  other  four  ministei's, 
separated  from  the  General  Associate  Synod,  by 
which  they  were  afterwards  deposed.  They 
formed  theni.selves  into  a  new  denomination, 
called  "The  Constitutional  Presbytery,"  which 
was,  at  a  later  date,  merged  in  the  Synod  of  Origi- 
nal Seceders ;  and  McCrie,  followed  by  the  larger 
part  of  his  flock,  removed  to  another  place  of 
worship,  in  which  he  continued  to  minister  until 
his  death.  The  controversies  in  which  he  was 
engaged  led  him  to  investigate  the  early  liistory 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
in  the  years  1802-06  he  contributed  to  The  Chris- 


tian Instructor  a  series  of  ])a|iers,  chiefly  l)iograplii- 
cal,  bearing  on  these  t(i]iir8.  These,  however, 
were  but  unconscious  preparations  for  the  great 
work  —  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  tin;  Scottish  Re- 
former—  by  which  his  name  will  be  i>erpetuated. 
This  work  (begun  in  11-107,  and  piiMislied  in  1811  ; 
enlarged  edition  in  1813),  not  only  placed  Mc- 
Crie in  the  front  rank  of  the  authors  of  his  day, 
but  also  pioduced  a  great  change  of  popular  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  Knox.  It  was  distinguished 
by  original,  painstaking  research,  independence 
of  judgment,  judicial  fairness  of  mind,  and  sin- 
gular clearness  of  style;  and  its  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  Knox  among  men  was  not  unlik(! 
that  produced,  in  the  succeeding  generation  in 
reference  to  Cromwell,  by  the  juiblication  of  Car- 
lyle's  monograph.  It  was  received  with  the  great- 
est favor  by  critics  ;  its  author  was  honored  by  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  JJdiid)urgh 
in  1813;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impulse  given  by  it  to  the  study  of  tlie  history  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  subsequent  conflicts  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  did  much  to  bring  about  that  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  1813.  In  1817 
McCrie  reviewed  the  delineation  of  tlie  Covenant- 
ers, by  the  author  of  Waverlci/,  in  (lid  Morliditi/,  in 
a  series  of  articles ;  and  the  effect  of  these  was  so 
great,  that  Scott  felt  it  needful  to  reply  to  them 
under  cover  of  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  lleriew. 
McCrie  continued  through  life  to  prosecute  his 
historical  studies ;  and  the  results  of  these  were 
given  to  tlie  world  in  his  Life  of  Anilrew  Melrille 
(1819,  2  vols.).  Ilislorij  of  the  Progress  and  Sup- 
pression of  the  Jleformation  in  Italy  (1S27),  and  liis 
Hislori/  of  the  licformatiiin  in  S/iain  (1S29).  These, 
together  with  an  excellent  memoir  by  his  son, 
were  republished  in  18.57,  and  along  with  them  a 
volume  of  posthumous  Sermons,  a  .series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  a  collection  of 
Jli,scellaneous  Writings,  including  some  valuable 
pamphlets,  which  he  had  given  to  the  press.  — 
Thomas,  Jun.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  biograplier 
of  John  Knox;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1798;  d.  1875. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  city;  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Original  Seces- 
sion church  in  that  city  in  1836,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  divinity  by  the 
lueinbeis  of  liis  denomination.  He  joined  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  union  with  it  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Original  Secession  church 
in  1852,  and  was  chosen  in  1856  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  systematic  theology  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  College  at  London.  Besides  the 
memoir  of  his  fatlier  (1840),  lie  wrote  Sketches 
of  Scottish  Church  History  (1840),  a  IJj'e  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ayneic,  Annals  of  English  I'rc.ihylery  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  (1872),  .Story 
of  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Disruption  (1875),  The  Early  Years  of  ,/ohu  Cal- 
vin (1880),  and  edited  a  new  translation  of  The 
Prorincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes  (1846).  He  was  also  editor 
of  The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  irom 
1802  to  1.S70.  '  WM.  M.  T.WLOR. 

McDowell,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Bedniin.ster, 
Somerset  County,  N.J.,  Sept.  10.  1780;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  Feb.  13,  1863.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1801 ;  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabethtown, 
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December,  1804 ;  declined  calls  to  other  charges 
and  to  theological  professorates,  but  finally  be- 1 
came  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadelphia, 
June  6,  18:53,  and,  from  1846  till  his  death,  pas- 
tor of  the  Spring-Garden  Church  in  tlie  same 
city.  '■  Few  men  have  ever  been  connected  with 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  who  have  ren- 
dered it  such  manifold  and  varied  services  as  Dr. 
John  McDowell.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
common  sense,  had  great  executive  ability;  but 
his  crowning  attribute  was  earnest  and  devoted 
piety."  He  wrote  his  name  inefl'aceably  upon 
the  records  of  Elizabethtown.  Eleven  hundred 
and  forty-four  persons  joined  his  church  during 
that  memorable  ministry  of  twenty-eight  years. 
From  1825  till  1S3G  he  was  permanent  clerk  of 
the  General  .Assembly.  In  the  disruption  he  sided 
with  tlie  01d-.School  branch,  and  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  Assembly  from  1836  till  1840.  He  wrote 
A  Si/flem  (if  Theciloiiy.  1825,  2  vols.  —  William 
Anderson,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Lam- 
ington,  X.J.-,  May  1.5,  1789;  d.  there  Sept.  17, 
1851.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  1809;  entered  the  Pre.sbyterian  ministry; 
was  pastor  at  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  1813-14  ;  Mor- 
ristown.  N.J.,  1814-23;  Charleston,  S.C,  1823- 
33;  moderator  of  the  General  A.ssembly,  1833; 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  ^Missions, 
1835-50.  See  AV.  B.  Sprague:  Memoirs  of  John 
and  W.  A.  MrDoirell,  New  York,  1864. 

McILVAINE,  Charles  Pettit,  D.D.,  D.G.L. 
(Oxou.),  D.C.L.  (Cantab.);  b.  in  Burlington,  N.J., 
June  18,  1799;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  March  14, 
1873;  of  the  JIackilvanes  of  Ayrshire;  ancestor 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  Penn., 
about  1700;  baptized  about  1815;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1816 ;  ordained  deacon,  July  4,  1820, 
by  Bishop  White ;  ordained  presbyter,  March  20, 
1823,  by  Bishop  Kemp;  consecrated  bishop,  Nov. 
1,  1.S32,  by  Bishops  White,  Gri.swold,  and  Meade; 
minister  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C., 
1820-25;  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  United  States, 
1822  and  1824;  chaplain  West  Point  Jlilitary 
Academy,  1825-27  ,  ])astor  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  L.I.,  1827-32;  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Ohio,  1832-73. 

AV'oRKs.  —  Krlilences  of  ChrhlUmity  (lectures 
delivered  at  University  of  New  York,  1831,  edited 
in  England  l)y  Olinthus  (jregory);  Oxford  Uicinily 
compared  witli  tlail  of  the  Romish  timl  An(/lican 
Churches,  Piiiladelphia,  1X41;  A  Charr/e  lo  the 
Cleripj  of  his  Diocese  on  the  llii/hlfousness  by  Faith ; 
Sermon  at  the  Consecralior'  of  liishop  I'olt,  1838; 
Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Lee,  1841 ; 
On  Episcopacy ;  Chari;e  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Dio- 
cese, 1811;  On  the  Chief  Danyers  if  these  Times 
(twenty-two  sermons)  ;  The  Truth  and  Life,  1854  ; 
The  True  Temple  or  Holy  Catholic  Church,  1860  ; 
I'renchiiiy  Christ  Crncified ;  A  C'harye  to  his  Cleryy, 
1803.  —  .Sources  of  further  information.  Memo- 
rials of'  Mcllraiue,  by  Canon  Cams,  Winchester, 
j;nK.  '(Whiltaker,  New  York,  1882);  Memorial 
Address  to  the  Diocese,  by  Bislioji  Bedell  (Dioce- 
san Journal  of  Ohio,  1873);  Address  by  Bishop 
Huntinytim  (Diocesan  Journal  of  Central  New 
York,  1873);  Memorials,  a  Series  of  Papers  {Stand- 
ard oj  the  Cross,  Clevelaiul,  O.,  1882). 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  in  personal  pre.sence  was  tall, 
of  a  commanding  figure,  with  dignified  .letion. 
His  eye»  were  jiarticularly  briglit  and  keen,  habit- 


ually full  of  tenderness,  but  capable,  wlien  occa- 
sion arose,  of  expressing  scorn  and  pity  for  w  hat- 
ever  seemed  to  him  base  and  unwoi'thy. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  no  less  distingui.^hed  for 
worthy  traits  of  natural  character  than  for  the 
form  and  features  of  his  manhood.  His  dignity 
of  presence  found  an  answering  dignity  in  man- 
ner, thought,  and  mode  of  speech.  Many  people 
who  did  not  know  him  well  supposed  him  to  be 
distant  and  haughty.  He  was  indeed  reserved 
until  satisfied  that  his  complacency  would  not  be 
abused.  He  was  endowed  with  something  of  that 
fine  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum,  whicli,  in  the 
other  sex,  is  their  divinely  intended  protection 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  unworthy.  Besides, 
his  tastes  and  habits  of  education  inclined  him  to 
prefer  to  associate  with  those  who  were  refined 
and  cultured. 

Those  who  knew  Bishop  Mcllvaine  only  slightly 
were  likely  to  interpret  his  natural  reserve  as 
haughtiness ;  but,  when  his  confidence  was  won, 
not  only  did  all  signs  of  reserve  disappear,  but  a 
confiding  amiability  took  its  place,  which  his  inti- 
mate associates  remember  with  great  delight. 

He  was  never  weak,  never  impassive;  always 
honest,  fair,  and  firm ;  generous,  except  when  a 
sacrifice  of  truth  was  demanded;  a  man  of  pure 
unblemished  character,  finely  strung  nervous  tem- 
perament;  possessing  a  peculiar  sense  of  honor; 
sustained  by  manly  pride ;  profoundly  humble, 
devoutly  spiritually  minded ;  a  saint,  but  in  every 
sense  a  man. 

Bishop  Huntington  said  of  him,  "  Inheriting 
Scotch  blood,  his  mental  constitution  bore  the 
marks  of  that  ancestry  in  his  theological  genius, 
and  his  taste  and  ability  in  dognuitics,  as  well  as 
in  his  strong  per.sonal  will.  Gifted  with  a  quick 
and  capacious  understanding,  moving  always  with 
the  dignified  and  graceful  mien  of  a  noble  per.son, 
and  lifted  into  universal  res])ect  by  his  ardent 
piety,  it  might  not  be  fanciful  to  trace  in  him 
some  characteristics  of  his  national  descent,  — 
something  of  the  evangelical  unction  of  Leigh- 
ton,  of  the  sanctity  of  Erskine,  of  the  directness 
of  Kutherford,  and  even  the  courage  of  Knox." 

As  a  'I'heiiloyiun.  —  Bisliop  Mcllvaine  was  an 
Evangelical,  of  the  school  illumined  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  Episco]ial  Church  by  the  lives  and  teach- 
ing of  Miliior,  Meade,  Bedell,  Johns,  Tyng,  May, 
Sjiarrow,  and  Eastburn.  Being  a  logician,  and 
brought  up  in  a  school  (Princeton)  where  dogmas 
were  placed  in  the  crucible  of  human  reason,  it 
was  almost  of  necessity  that  his  religious  views 
should  be  tinctured  with  Calvinism  ;  for  the  sys- 
tem of  John  Calvin  is  the  result  of  the  sevei-est 
logic. 

But  he  did  not  follow  Calvin  ini)ilicitly.  or  into 
conclusions  not  warranted  by  Scripture.  His  rule 
of  truth  was  the  plain  statement  of  the  word  of 
(iod.  As  the  church  well  says,  "  ^\'hatsoever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  nuvy  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  l)e 
believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith."  Ibilding  fast 
this  truth,  whilst  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  and  believed  the  doctrines 
of  grac(^  in  their  fulness,  he  stopped  slK)rt  of  those 
innnan  limitations,  which,  although  perfectly  logi- 
cal, are  unscriptural. 

'I'h(!  term  "evangelical,"  which  satisfied  liim, 
exactly  describes  a  system  of  dogmatical  teach- 
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ing  which  is  based  upon,  strictly  follows,  and  is 
consistent  with,  the  evangel  of  oui'  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Evanj^elical  is  descrip- 
tive of  that  system  of  doctrine  wliich  is  defined 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion.  It  in- 
spires the  whole  teaching  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Such  evan- 
gelism is  the  pervailing  element  in  the  Memorials 
written  by  Canon  Carus.  It  is  refreshing,  in  this 
age  of  negations,  to  listen  to  a  teacher  wlio  not 
only  knew  in  whom  lie  believe<l,  but  what  he 
believed,  and  wlio  was  always  ready  to  declare  it 
with  unnnstakalile  distinctness.  The  Meimir'uds 
are  fragrant  with  the  "sweet  .spices  "  of  the  name 
and  graces  and  love  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
the  "Crucified."  For  the  central  thouglit,  the 
sum  and  the  substance,  of  Bishop  iMcllvaine's 
teaching,  was  "Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

As  an  Ecdc.tiiixlic.  —  Whilst  the  bishop  lield 
strong  views  of  the  .scriptural  and  histoi'ical  au- 
thority of  episcopacy,  he  maintained  a  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  brea<lth  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He 
held  that  it  consists  of  all  God's  faithful  people. 
Whilst  his  conviction  of  the  value  of  episcopal 
regimen  was  distinct  and  strong,  he  overcame  the 
temptation  to  uncharitable  judgments  of  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Bishop  Mcllvaine's  views 
of  the  falsity  of  what  is  know  n  as  "  Sacramenta- 
rianism  "  were  very  positive.  He  writes,  the  sac- 
raments are  "  not  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  seen 
through."  Those  words  are  golden.  He  taught 
that  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apostles  made  a 
mystery  of  the  sacraments,  much  less  a  mist. 

As  a  Diplo7nal.  —  Bishop  Mellvaine  was  a  diplv- 
ynalisl  as  well  as  a  theologian  and  administrator. 
That  phase  of  his  eventful  life  has  necessarily 
been  less  widely  observed  than  the  others,  which 
were  more  in  accord  with  his  ecclesiastical  mis- 
sion. Yet  his  diplomatic  mission  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  his  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  peace ; 
for  it  tended  to  prevent  war  between  England 
and  America  at  a  ci-isis  of  civil  strife. 

Capt.  Wilkes,  conunander  of  the  United-States 
.sloop-of-war  "  San  Jacinto,"  learning  that  the 
Confederate  envoys,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
were  on  their  way  to  Europe  in  the  English  mail- 
steamer  "  Trent,"  seized  them,  with  their  secre- 
taries, from  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag.  Under  the  circumstances  Presidenc  Lincoln 
deemed  it  important  for  the  public  interest,  that 
citizens  of  known  high  standing  should  visit  Eng- 
land, to  counteract  erroneous  impressions.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was 
held  abroad  induced  the  President  and  secretary 
of  the  United  States  to  request  his  good  offices  in 
England  at  this  crisis.  Two  other  distinguished 
citizens  were  associated  with  him  in  this  mission, 
—  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Bishop  Hughes  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  Of  the  success  of 
this  diplomacy  the  bishop,  on  returning  home, 
records,  — 

"  We  readied  England  in  the  darkest  days  of  tlie 
Trent  affair.  Constant  ctTorts  were  needed  to  explain 
and  vindicate  our  cause,  to  correct  misa]i|iivlu'nsions, 
conciliate  prejudices,  strengthen  friendlinrss,  ami  all 
among  the  highest  people,  as  well  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  educated.  I  thank  God,  who  gave  me  cour- 
age and  strength. 

"  I  had  tlie  comforting  and  gratifying  assurance  of 
many  in  England  (including  our  minister,  Mr.  Adams) 
that  my  mission  had  been  productive  of  great  good; 


and  when  I  reached  Washington  this  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  among  the  mcmliiMs  of  the  govenimi'nt. 
"  If  1  have  been  enabled  thus  to  serve  my  beloved 
country  in  these  days  ot  hi-r  deep  trilndatioii,  I  count 
it  one  of  the  greatest  honors  and  privileges  of  my 
life." 

As  (in  Ailniinislrator.  —  He  entered  on  tlie  care 
of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  in  1832.  It  was  disordered 
by  the  sudden  rupture  of  its  relations  with  its 
fii'st  bishop.  The  institutions  at  (lanibier  were 
in  peril.  There  were  only  forty  parishes  in  the 
diocese  (nine  of  them  feeble),  and  only  seventeen 
clergymen.  The  State  was  still  new.  Ti-avelliiig 
was  difficult,  always  slow,  often  dangerous.  The 
parishes  were  scattered  over  every  portion.  Tiiere 
W'as  little  communication  between  the  dispersed 
members  of  a  feeble  communion,  all  the  commu- 
nicants numbering  not  (luite  nine  hundred;  and 
there  wei'e  some  unhealed  breaches  of  cliarity 
even  among  the.se.  Seldom  has  a  bishop  entered 
on  a  more  difficult  task.  At  the  end  of  his  work, 
after  forty  years,  the  diocese  consisted  of  123 
parishes,  108  clergymen,  1(I,0U0  comramiicants,  and 
probably  Ot),000  souls ;  whereas  only  40  parishes 
existed  in  1832. 

But  no  statistics  can  present  the  general  agree- 
ment in  doctrine,  and  the  delightful  spiritual 
accord,  which  cliaracterized  the  diocese  during 
the  major  part  of  those  forty  years.  There  were 
divisions  and  diversities,  of  course.  Absolute 
agreement  among  all  members  of  so  large  a  diocese 
is  impossible:  it  would  imply  such  a  stagnation  as 
would  indicate  disease  or  deadness.  He  labored 
that  what  are  known  as  evangelical  princijiles 
should  prevail,  and  that  diversities  therefrom 
should  never  exceed  the  liberty  of  the  standards. 
He  labored  that  all  parishes  and  all  the  clergy 
should  conform  to  outward  ob.servances  as  ruled 
by  the  canons  and  liturgy,  and  neither  by  defect 
nor  by  excess  violate  external  unity  and  order. 
He  succeeded  to  a  degree  w  hich  miglit  almost  be 
claimed  as  complete.  The  purpose  of  adniini.s- 
tration  is  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  all  alike 
under  the  laws,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  every  lawful  privilege.  For  this 
purjiose  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  law  as  the  safeguard  for  all.  Such  being 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  episcopal  office, 
Bisliop  Mel  lvalue's  administ'ation  was  a  marked 
success. 

The  bishop's  judgment  was  generally  accepted 
as  law.  The  wisdom  and  tact,  the  firniness  and 
moral  power,  of  the  administrator,  w  as  manifested 
in  preventing  strife,  in  settling  controversies  be- 
fore they  became  public,  in  satisfying  conflicting 
interests  before  they  reached  the  point  of  conten- 
tion. Here  the  greatest  skill  of  an  executive 
displays  itself.  He  has  attained  the  summit  of 
powerj  whose  word  is  accepted  instead  of  the  slow 
decisions  of  a  tribunal,  andagainstwho.se  invaria- 
ble rectitude,  acknowledged  correctness  of  judg- 
ment, and  firniness,  men  cease  to  contend. 

His  method  of  maintaining  integrity  in  doc- 
trinal opinions  and  in  ecclesiastical  law  was  to 
discuss  variations  from  his  own  view  frankly, 
fully,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  showed  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  topics.  He  entered 
into  these  discussions  oftenest  in  charges,  or  iu 
annual  addresses,  and  sometimes  by  pastoral  let- 
ters.    Ou  the  gravest  occasions  he  entered  into 
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the  arena  of  public  controversy.  His  logical  acu- 
men here  exhibited  itself,  accompanied  by  such 
a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  elements  properly 
belonging  to  the  topic,  and  such  force  in  present- 
ing them,  that  his  conclusions  were  invariably  ac- 
cepted by  the  diocese,  and  generally  by  the  cluirch. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  greatest  moment,  arising 
out  of  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  the 
calm  decision  of  the  church  at  large,  after  years 
of  reflection  and  experience,  has  undoubtedly 
affirmed  the  bishop's  judgment,  and  vindicated 
his  foresight. 

As  a  Preacher.  —  His  great  power  in  the  pulpit 
was  in  the  manifestation  of  the  gospel.  Ilis  main 
topics  were,  redemption,  —  the  need  of  it,  the  mode 
of  it.  the  efficacy  of  it,  the  couiiileteness  of  it. 
How  he  rung  the  changes  on  that  chime!  —  ever 
varied,  ever  the  same ;  the  melodies  many,  the 
harmony  one  ;  the  one  thought,  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  Tlie  range  which  it  covered  was 
as  large  as  every  spiritual  need,  and  every  doctrine 
•which  it  illustrates  or  defines.  His  special  themes 
were,  the  ruin  of  our  nature  by  sin,  and  the  atone- 
ment,—  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  His 
remarkably  clear  conceptions  of  these  two  foun- 
dation truths  of  the  gospel  scheme  gave  a  charac- 
ter to  his  preaching  very  like  that  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
affirmed  iu  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans. 

In  later  years  his  sermons  were  largely  extem- 
pore; and,  both  in  his  written  and  extempore 
discourses,  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed  for  the 
steady  march  of  logical,  compact,  easy,  melodious, 
and  ijitensely  convincing  elocjuence. 

(i.   'I'.    liKDKLI.   (Bi.-hop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio). 

McKENDREE,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Churcli;  b.  in  King  William 
County,  Va.,  July  0,  1757;  d.  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  .March  5,  ls;i.3.  He  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  for  several  years,  and  as  an  adjutant 
aiul  commissary  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Coruwallis  at  Yorktown,  1781.  He  was  converted 
in  1787,  joined  the  Methodists,  and  became  an 
itinerant  preacher  iu  17SS;  in  1790  was  made 
presiding  elder;  iu  1801  given  general  superin- 
teiulence  of  the  WcsUm-u  Conterence;  in  1800 
transferred  to  the  Cumberland  District;  in  1808 
elected  bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  his  denomination  iu  the  West,  and 
"  venerated  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  saintly 
men"  in  its  annals.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Jiishop  Paine,  Nashville,  18()9,  2  vols.;  new  edition, 
187ij.  .See  also  the  .sketch  by  Dr.  T.  ().  Sunuuers, 
in  MacCkackkn's  Lives  and  Leaders  of  our  C/iurch 
L'nicersiil,  pp.  OJ;i-G;il. 

McLEOD,  Alexander,  b.  in  the  Island  of  Mull. 
.Srotland,  Aww  IJ.  1771;  d.  in  Xew-York  City, 
Eeb.  17,  ls:J;i  llr  came  to  America  in  1792; 
was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
1798;  from  1801  till  his  de;itli  was  p.astor  of  tin' 
Eirst  lleformcMl  I'resbyterian  Church,  New-Yoik 
City.  ISy  reason  of  his  elociuence  he  obtained 
great  fauu;.  His  publications  embrace  Ari/ra 
Slavery  Hnjii.ilifiahtc,  New  York,  1802,  new  edition, 
18(J0;  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Prophecies  of  the 
Jievelalioii,  1814;  Vieio  of  the  Late  War,  1815; 
'J'he  Life  and  Power  of  True  Godliness,  1810.  His 
Memoir  w<as  written  liy  Samuel  H.  VVylio,  New 
York,  1855.  —  His  son,  Xavier  Donald  (b.  in  NPw- 
York  City,  Nov.  17,  1821 ;    d.  near  Ciucinnati, 


July  20, 1S05),  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College; 
entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  1845,  but  while 
in  Europe  (1850-52)  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
On  his  return  he  took  up  a  literary  life,  until,  in 
1857,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
j  lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  near  Cincinna- 
i  ti,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Roman  Churcli. 
I  He  wrote  much  in  pro.se  and  poetry.     Among  his 
'  books  may  be  mentioned  a  Life  of  Man/  Queen 
'  of  ticots.  New  York,  1857;  and  History  of  Devo- 
tion to  the   Virf/in  Mary  in  North  America,  1800, 
5th   ed.,   1808.      1'he   latter   work   contains   hia 
Memoir,  by  J.  1?.  I'urcell. 

NlcVICKAR,  John,  b   in  New-York  City,  Aug. 

10,  1787;  d.  there  (in  Bloomingdale)  Oct.  29, 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
1804;  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  1811  ;  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles- 
lettres  1817-57,  and  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion 1857-04,  and  afterwards  professor  emeritus, 
and  chaplain  at  Governor's  Island.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  pamphlets,  and  articles,  A 
Domestic  Xarrative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Bard, 
D.D.,  1822  ;  Memoir  of  Edmund  Dorr  Griffin,  1831 ; 
]£arly  Years  of  Bishop  Hohart,  1834 ;  and  Profes- 
sional Years  of  Bishop  Hohart,  1836.  See  Memoir 
of  Dr.  McVickar  by  his  son,  AY.  A.  McYickar, 
D.D.,  New  York.  1871. 

McWHORTER,  Alexander,  D.D.,  b.  in  Newcas- 
,  tie  County,  Del.,  July  15,  1734;  d.  in  Newark, 
I  N.J.,  July  20,  1807.  He  was  gradi^ated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  1757 ;  studied  theology 
under  William  Tennent;  became  jiastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.J.,  1759.  Iu 
1704  he  was  sent  by  tlie  synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  North  Carolina  on  a  mi.ssion,  and 
in  1775  he  was  sent  by  Congress  to  western  North 
Carolina  to  induce  tlie  Royalists  there  to  take  up 
the  Revolutionists'  cause.  In  1778  he  became 
chaplain  of  Knox's  Artillery  Brigade.  In  1779 
he  went  to  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C., 
to  be  pastor  there,  and  also  ]iresident  of  Queen's 
Museum  College,  afterwards  Liberty  Hall.  But 
Coruwallis  took  the  town.  Dr.  McWIiorter  lost 
his  libniry  ;  and  iu  1781  he  returned  to  Newark, 
where  he  was  re-installed.  He  took  a  promiiieut 
]iart  ill  forming  the  constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  ill  the  United  States.  Eor  thirty- 
five  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  collected  large  sums  for  it  after  its 
buildings  were  burned  (1802).  He  published 
scvi'ral  \()liiines  of  sermons. 

MEADE,  William,    D.D.,    third    bislioi>   of   tlie 
Protest  ant- ICpiseopal  Church  of  A'irginia;  b.  Nov. 

11.  178!),  iu  Clarke  County,  Ya. ;  d.  in  Riclimoiid, 
March  14,  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  K. 
iMeade,  a  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  (Jen.  Washing- 
ton's in  the  Revolutionary  W'ar.  He  entered 
Princeton  College  in  1800.  It  was  during  his 
last  year  in  college  that  his  religions  views  and 
experience  assumed  a  decideil  character,  and  he 
formed  tlie  ]uiriiose  of  entering  the  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Out  of  a  class  of  forty 
he  was  assigned,  on  his  griuliiation.  tlie  valedic- 
tory. As  tliere  were  no  theological  seminaries 
at  that  time,  lie  prejiared  for  tiie  ministry  under 
Rev.  Walter  .\ddisoii  of  Maryland,  and  wa.s  or- 
dained by  Bisho).  Madison,  Eeb.  24,  1811.  His 
first  charge  was  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  where 
Gen.  Washington  had  frequently  attended  divine 
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service.  Here,  by  the  character  of  his  |ireacliinj,', 
he  attracted  members  of  Congress  from  AVashiiig- 
ton,  only  seven  miles  distant,  among  wliom  were 
John  Raniloliih  and  .James  Milnor,  afterwards 
rector  of  St.  Cieorge's,  Now  Vork.  With  .fohn 
llandolph  he  liad  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  pei'sonal  religion,  which  has  been  published. 

He  was  now  zealously  and  successfully  engaged 
in  the  revival  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  been  left  by  the  IJevolution  in 
the  most  discouraging  state.  He  had  much  to 
do  with  tlie  election  of  Hichard  C.  Moore,  D.D., 
of  New  York,  as  bishop.  In  lS'2'i  he  was  the 
"  Founder  of  the  Protestant-Kpiscopal  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  Virginia,"  as  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  records.  This  institution  has  sent 
out  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  among  whom  have  been 
forty-fivd  foreign  missionaries.  In  182!)  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Pennsjdvania  by  a  majority  of 
one  clerical  vote,  but  from  some  technicality 
the  election  was  not  confirmed.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  assistant  bishop  to  Bishop  Moore,  with 
the  right  of  succession.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Moore  in  1841,  he  became  bishop,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death,  Marcli  14,  1802. 

He  regarded  with  favor,  and  sustained  with 
zeal,  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
and  often  and  earnestly  commended  them  to  the 
patronage  of  his  diocese.  In  the  intervals  from 
his  abundant  labors  as  bishop  lie  was  never  idle. 
Besides  many  sermons,  he  published  Lectures  on 
the  Pasloi-al  Office;  The  Bible  and  the  Classics:  and 
Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Viri/inia, 
a  work  of  great  research  and  value. 

His  last  words  were,  "  My  hoi)e  is  in  Christ, 
the  rock  of  ages.  I  liave  no  fear  of  death,  and 
this  not  from  my  courage,  but  from  my  faith.  I 
am  at  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  prospect  of  rest  from  sin  and  suffer- 
ing is  attractive."  Thus  died  in  faith  a  bishop, 
who,  by  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  was  "  fash- 
ioned to  much  honor,"  who  had  in  his  day  more 
influence  in  the  house  of  bishops  than  any  other 
man.  His  influence  in  his  own  diocese  by  liis 
wisdom  and  firmness  was  unbounded.  The  title 
of  the  "  Restorer "  of  the  Episcopal  Chm-ch  in 
Virginia  belongs  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man.  See  J.  Johns:  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Meade,  D.L).,  Baltimore, 
1807.  JOSEI'II  PACKARD. 

MEALS  AND  BANQUETS  AMONG  THE 
HEBREWS.  The  principal  meal  seems  to  have 
been  taken  at  night,  as  we  conjecture  from  Exod. 
xvi.  12,  xviii.  12,  Vi,  Kuth  iii.  7  ;  and  the  other 
meal  not  before  nine  o'clock  a.m.  (Acts  ii.  15), 
and  on  Sabbath,  according  to  .Tosephus  {Life,  § 
54),  not  before  noon,  when  the  synagogue  service 
was  over.  It  is  every  way  probable  that  the  Jews 
ate  very  little  meat,  bread  and  fruits  constituting 
with  them,  as  with  the  modern  Orientals,  the  prin- 
cipal diet.  Primitively  the  .lews  sat  (i.e.,  proba- 
bly squatted  on  the  ground)  at  meals  ;  but  contact 
with  other  nations,  especially  with  the  Babyloni- 
ans, refined  their  ideas  of  lite ;  and  hence  Amos 
(eighth  century  B.C.),  inveighing  against  the 
luxury  which  enervated  the  upper  classes,  speaks 
of  those  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches."  The  New-Testa- 
ment notices  show  tliat  the  custom  of  reclining  at 


meals,  at  least  where  there  were  guests,  had  be- 
come national.  This  fact  is  brought  out  most 
prominently  in  .lohn  xiii.  23  ("  Tliere  was  at  the 
table  reclining  in  .Jesus'  bosom  one  of  liis  disci- 
ples, whom  .lesus  loved  "),  xxi.  20  referring  to 
the  sanii^  fact  (the  disciple  who  "  leaned  back  on 
las  breast").  The  persons  leaned  upon  their  left 
elbows,  and  took  the  food  with  tlie  right  hand, 
ordinarily  all  out  of  one  dissh.  The  tables  were 
three  in  number,  arranged  as  three  sides  of  a 
parallelogram  ;  so  that  the  servants  could  serve 
tlie  guests  from  inside  the  open  space.  The  most 
lionorable  place  was  the  first  at  the  right-hand 
table  (Matt,  xxiii.  0).  Tlie  hands  were  washed 
before  and  aftei  meals, —  a  custom  dictated  by 
decency ;  for  the  food  was  taken  in  the  fingers. 
In  daily  life  it  is  probable  that  both  sexes  ate 
together.  Grace  was  said  before  and  after  meals 
(1  Sam.  ix.  13;  Deut.  viii.  10).  Our  Lord  was 
particular  in  following  the  custom  (Matt.  xv.  30; 
Luke  ix.  lO;  John  vi.  11). 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  ban- 
quets. These  were  held,  as  among  us,  in  celebra- 
tion of  special  events,  such  as  marriages  (Gen. 
xxix.  22),  house-building  (Prov.  ix.  2),  burials 
(Hos.  ix.  4).  Official  banquets  were  given,  as  at 
tlie  ratification  of  treaties  (Gen.  xxxi.  54),  and 
in  celebration  of  royal  birthdays  (Mark  vi.  21). 
There  were  also  drinking-bouts,  in  which  some 
food  was  served  (1  Sam.  xxv.  30;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
28;  Isa.  v.  11;  Amos  vi.  0).  Similar  gatherings 
are  condemned  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  xiii. 
13;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Pet.  iv.  3).  To 
the  banquets  and  drinking-bouts  the  women  of 
the  family  did  not  come,  except  to  serve.  The 
guests  were  received  by  a  kiss  (Luke  vii.  45),  and 
had  their  feet  washed  (Luke  vii.  44)  :  they  were 
then  arranged  at  table  according  to  their  rank, 
and  their  relations  with  the  host  (Gen.  xliii.  34; 
1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  8).  As  an  especial  sign 
of  favor  or  honor,  a  particularly  choice  piece  of 
meat  (1  Sam.  ix.  24),  or  an  unusually  large  por- 
tion (Gen.  xliii.  34),  was  sent  from  the  host  to  a 
guest.  For  the  enlivenment  of  the  meal  there 
were  music,  song,  and  dancing  (2  Sam.  xix.  35 ; 
Isa.  V.  12;  Amos  vi.  5;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  The  guests 
were  anointed  with  oil  (Luke  vii.  40),  and  some- 
times even  crowned  with  garlands  (Isa.  xxviii.  1). 
Marriage  festivities  lasted  several  days,  and  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  "  ruler  of  the  feast "  (John 
ii.  8),  usually  a  guest,  who  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  director  of  the  seiTants. 

Lit.  —  Buxtorf:  De  conviviis  Ebrceorum,  in 
Ugolini's  y/fe.'.,  vol.  XXX. ;  Lane:  Modern  Et/yp- 
lians :  the  art.  "  Meals,"  in  Smith's  Bible  Diction- 
aril :  art.  '•  Gastmaler,"  in  Winer,  Rieiim,  and 
Heuzog. 

MEANS  OF  GRACE  are  the  instrumentalities 
which  (Jod  has  ordained  for  our  use  to  secure 
spiritual  enlightenment  and  edification.  In  the 
narrower  sense  they  are  three,  —  the  Word  of  God 
(preached  and  read),  the  sacraments  (the  Lord's 
Supper  and  baptism),  and  prayer  {Wcslm.  Short. 
Cat.,  q.  88).  The  Augsburg  Confession  makes 
special  mention  of  only  two  :  "  By  the  Word  and 
sacraments,  as  by  instruments,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given,"  etc.  (art.  5).  The  Protestant  Church 
agrees  in  holding  that  the  efficacy  of  these  means 
depends  upon  the  faith  of  the  individual  (even 
in  the  case  of  infant  baptism)  and  the  sanctify- 
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ing  influence  of  the  Spirit.  The  Koman-Catholic 
Church  modifies  or  destroys  the  efficacy  of  these 
means  hy  creating  a  priesthood  whose  administra- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
and  by  withtioldiug  the  Bible  from  the  laity;  or 
adds  to  them  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  to  seven,  and  representing  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  the  ]Mass,  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
are  trati'^muted  into  Christ's  body  and  blood.  It 
also  differs  from  the  Protestant  C'hurch  by  teach- 
ing that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  dejiends 
upon  the  proper  priestly  adminstration,  and  not 
upon  the  faith  of  the  participant ;  so  that  they 
work  ex  opere  operatum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Friends  discard  the  sacraments,  and  offer  a  partial 
substitute  for  tlie  Word  in  the  inward  light,  ujion 
which  they  lay  much  stress. 

At  least  one  of  the  means  of  grace  (baptism) 
is  regarded  as  a  condition  of  salvation  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant  theory 
is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  and  does  regenerate 
the  heart  sometimes,  and  sanctity  it,  irrespective 
of  them,  but  that  this  is  an  unusual  way,  except 
in  the  case  of  infants  dying  in  infancy.  The 
Lutheran  and  Anglican  connuunions  have  laid  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  the  use  of 
the  sacraments  than  the  Keformed  communions, 
hut  not  upon  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  use  of  prayer,  especially  extempore 
and  family  prayer.  For  further  details  see  Bap- 
tism, Lord's  Supper,  etc.,  and  the  theologies  of 
Hodge  (iii.  466  sqq.).  Van  Oosterzee  (ii.  730 
sqq.),  and  Dorneu. 

MEASURES.     See  AVeights  and  Measures. 

MEAT,  MEAT  OFFERINGS.  The  word  "meat" 
in  the  Authorized  \'ersion  means  food  in  general : 
wliat  we  now  mean  by  "meat"  is  called  "flesh." 
A  "  meat-offering  "  was  an  "  unbloody  oft'ering," 
consisting  of  a  cake  made  of  flour  and  oil.  The 
law  respecting  its  preparation  and  use  is  found  in 
lycv.  ii.,  vi.  14-2:1  Li  the  case  of  public  sacri- 
tices  a  meat-offering  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  (f^xod.  xxix.  40, 
41),  the  Sabbath  oft'ering  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  10),  the 
offering  at  the  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  20,  28),  the 
oft'erings  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Num. 
xxix.  'J,  10).  The  same  was  the  case  with  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  as  at  the  consecration  of  priests 
(r.,ev.  vi.  20)  and  of  Levites  (Num.  yiii.  8),  the 
cleansing  of  the  lejii'r  (Lev.  xiv.  20),  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Xazaiitic  vow   (Num.   vi.  15). 

See  Of  FKlUNCiS. 

MECCA,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  by 
that  reason  tlie  chief  of  tlie  holy  cities  of  Islam, 
is  situated  in  latitude  21°  80'  north,  longitude 
40°  8'  e.ist,  in  a  narrow  and  barren  valley  in  the 
Arabian  province  of  Iledjaz,  sixty-five  miles  east 
of  Jiddaii,  its  port  on  tlie  Red  Sea,  and  about 
two  hunrlred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Medina. 
It  has  no  manulaclnres  and  no  commerce.  Its 
forty-five  thou.sand  inliabilaiits  dejiend  almost 
entirely  on  the  pilgrims  who  come  to  ]iray  in  its 
celebrated  nio.sque  (its  only  public  buililing),  and 
to  ki.ss  the  black  .stone  of  the  Kaabali ;  and  the 
whole  city  .seems  to  have  been  constructed  for  this 
one  jinrposc,  aH  hou.ses  being  simply  a  kind  of  tene- 
ment houses.  In  187.5  the  nuinlier  of  iiilgrinis  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  ; 
V)Ut,  generally  speaking,  it  is  decreasing.  (See 
Kaauah.)     SeeR.  E.  Burton:  Mecca  and  Mc- 


dinnh,  London,  new  edition,  1879-80,  2  vols.  ;  T. 
F.  Ke.\ne  :  .Six  Months  in  Mecca.  London,  1881. 
MECHITAR,  MECHITARISTS.    SeeMEKHiTA- 

RISTS. 

MECHTHILDIS  is  tlie  name  of  two  female 
saints.  —  Mechthildis  of  Hackeborn,  b.  1240;  d. 
1310;  a  si.ster  to  "the  great  Gertrude;"  entered 
the  Benedictine  convent  of-  Helfta,  near  Eisle- 
ben,  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  and  began  to 
have  visions  after  the  death  of  her  sister  in  1290. 
Her  visions  were  written  down  by  two  of  her 
friends,  and  circulated  widely  under  the  name  of 
Liber  spirit >i<d is  (jratlo'.  —  Mechthildis  of  Magde- 
burg, b.  1214;  d.  1277;  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily, but  left  the  paternal  house  when  she  was 
twenty-three  years  old ;  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
Magdeburg,  and  settled  finally  in  the  convent  of 
Ilelfta.  Her  visions,  originally  written  down  in 
Low  German,  were  translated  into  High  German 
(Fliessende  Liclit  d.  Gollfuit)  by  Heinrich  von  Ndrd- 
lingen,  Basil,  1344,  and  into  Latin  {Liu-  divinila- 
lis)  by  her  confe.ssor,  Heinrich  von  Halle.  See 
Revelationes  Gertrudiancr  et  Meclitkildianic,  edited 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  Paris,  1877; 
LuBiN  :  La  Matclda  di  Danle,  Graz,  1860  ;  Pre- 
ger:   Ikmtrs  Matclda.  Munich,  l.'^73.      PUEGER. 

MECKLENBURG,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of. 
—  I.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  contained,  according 
to  the  census  of  1875,  a  population  of  553,785 
souls ;  of  whom  .548,209  were  Lutherans,  2,258 
Roman  Catholics,  532  Reformed,  and  2,786  Jews. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  a  state  establishment. 
At  its  head  stands  the  chief  of  the  state  (tlie 
grand  duke),  who  governs  through  his  minister  of 
education  and  public  worship,  and  through  an 
ecclesiastical  council  composed  of  two  theologians 
and  two  jurists.  The  establishment  comprises 
six  bishoprics  (the  liishops  wearing  the  title  of 
superintendent),  —  Doberaii,  Giistrow,  Malchin, 
Parchim,  .Schwerin,  and  Wisinar.  —  and  346  p,ar- 
ishes,  with  479  churclies :  one  pastor  in  some  cases 
celebrating  service  altern.ately  in  two  ditferent 
churches.  On  an  average  there  lielong  1,600  souls 
to  each  pastor,  but  the  distribution  is  very  un- 
equal. The  parish  of  (iischow  numbers  only  223 
souls,  while  that  of  St.  .lacob  in  liostock  numbers 
20,000  souls.  The  connection  between  the  church 
and  the  school  is  very  close.  All  school-insiiection 
belongs  to  the  superintendent  and  pastor,  though 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  public  worship.  \  rector  of  a  public 
elementary  school  must  in  the  cities  be  a  candida- 
lus  theolof/i(c.  and  in  the  country  a  graduate  from 
one  of  the  two  normal-schools,  whicli  arc  com- 
)>letely  under  the  mauageineiit  of  the  church. — 
H.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  contained,  Dec.  1,  1879, 
94,!).s,s  Liilhrran.  265  Kdiiuui-Cathclic,  and  470 
.I('wi^h  inhabitants.  'I'lic  const  it  ution  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mecklen- 
biirg-.Schwerin.  Tlie  church  comiirises  only  one 
I  superintendent  and  sixty-eight  pastors,  with  a 
I  hiiiulred  .-iiid  fiftv-threc  cliurclies.  A.  PENTZ. 
I  MEDARDUS,  St.,  b.  in  465;  d.  in  .545;  was 
j  clrcilcd  bishcip  of  his  native  city,  A'eromandum  in 
Piccardy,  in  536,  but  removed  the  .see  to  Noyon, 
which,  as  a  fortified  place,  offered  better  iirotec- 
tion  against  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians.  In 
532  he  was  also  elected  bisho])  of  Toiirnay ;  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  adininistrated  both 
dioceses;    very    active    and    very   succe.ssfnl    in 
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spi'cading  Christianity  aiiionj^  tlie  TagaiiS.  lie 
is  comiiiemorati'd  by  tlic  Uoiiiun-C'atliolic;  C'liurcli 
on  June  8.  lie  is  the  jiatrim  of  liayinakinj;.  His 
life  was  written  in  verse  and  in  jirose  by  Foktu- 
NATUS,  and  in  prose  by  Kadbodus.  Sec  Ada 
Sanclonim,  Jind  ii.  O.  II.  KI.IPPEI.. 

MEDE,  Joseph,  B.D.,  b.  at  Berden,  in  Essex, 
1580;  d.  as  a  fellow  of  Christ  College,  at  CJani- 
bridge,  Oct.  1,  Ki^is.  He  was  reader  of  the  Greek 
lecture  on  Sir  Walter  May's  foundation,  and 
ennnent  for  learning  and  jiiety.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  Ctacix  Apot-ali/jilica,  Cand)ridgo, 
lfi-'7 ;  English  translation  by  H.  More,  The  Key 
of  I  he  Rcoclalion,  London,  1013;  new  translation 
by  B.  Cooper,  London,  1.S33.  The  work  is  highly 
esteemed:  indeed,  he  was  consiilered  "as  a  man 
almost  inspired  for  the  solution  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic mysteries,"  and  the  first  to  find  the  true  way 
of  interpretation.  He  advocat(!d  what  is  called 
the  continidslic  view  of  the  apocalyptic  prophe- 
cies ;  i.e.,  that  they  are  predictive  of  progressive 
history,  being  partly  fulfilled,  partly  unfulfilled. 
His  Works  (containing,  besides  the  Claois,  several 
other  apocalyptic  studies,  and  a  Ll/'f)  were  pub- 
lished, London,  1618-52,  2  vols,  folio;  2d  and 
best  edition,  1(5(54;  5th  edition,  l(i8(5. 

MEDES.     See  Mkdia. 

MEDHURST,  Walter  Henry,  nii.ssionary,  sino- 
logue, linguist,  and  lexicographer;  b.  in  London, 
17i)(5;  d.  tliere  Jan.  24,  1857.  From  181(5  to 
1856  he  was  in  the  Far  East,  doing  missionary 
■work  in  India,  Java,  and  Borneo  (1822-30),  and 
China  (183(J-56).  He  mastered  Javanese,  Chi- 
nese, and  Japanese ;  made  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  and  compiled  a  Chinese  and 
English  Dicdonan/,  Batavia,  1812-43,  2  vols.  ;  and 
English  and  Chinese  Dicdonan/,  Shanghai,  1847- 
48,  2  vols. ;  and  wrote  a  classic  upon  China,  — 
China,  its  Stale  and  Prospects,  loith  Especial  Refer- 
ence to  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  London,  1838. 

MEDIA,  M'EDES(liebre\v,"1?;  Assyrian, il/fl'/a/, 
Persian,  Mdila;  Medo-EIamitic,  Mada  ;  Greek, 
il  M;;(iio),  a  country  and  people  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  "follows,  the  Hebrew  word  being 
the  same  in  almost  all  ca.ses  :  Gen.  x.  2  (Madai)  ; 
Isa.  xiii.  17  (Medes);  Jer.  xxv.  25  (id.);  li.  11, 
28  (id.);  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11  (id.);  Ez.  vi. 
2  (id.);  Dan.  v.  28  (id.);  31  [vi.  1]  (Medi;ui, 
N;-!9);  vi.  8  [9]  (Medes);  12  [13],  15  [16]  (id.); 
viYi.' 20 (Media);  ix.  1  (Medes);  xi.  1  (Mede,  nO)  ; 
Esth.  i.  3  (Media);  14,  18  (id.);  in  (Mede.s);  x.  2 
(Media); — cf.  Judith  xvi.  10;  1  Mace.  vi.  56,  xiv. 
1,2;  —  Acts.  ii.  9.  The  name  is  applied,  as  will 
be  seen,  much  more  often  to  the  people  than  to 
the  land  inhabited  by  them.  Its  meaning  is  in 
dispute.  Some  identify  it  with  the  Accadian 
mada,  A.s.syrian  miitu,  '•  land  "  (Oppert,  etc. )  :  oth- 
ers give  it  an  Aryan  source,  either  deriving  it 
from  some  known  root,  as  Sanscrit  madhi/a,  "mid- 
dle "  (v.  Bohleu,  etc.).  or,  more  wisely,  refraining 
from  any  opinion  as  to  its  precise  etymology 
(Spiegel,  Leuormant,  etc.). 

Extent.  —  The  boundaries  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods.  According  to  our 
earliest  information,  the  northern  limit  was  at  or 
near  the  Caspius  (Elbur)  range  of  mountains, 
just  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea :  on  the  east  was 
Parthia;  on  the  north-east,  Hyrcania;  on  the 
south,  Elam,  on  the  west  the  Zagrus  Mountains, 
or  the  territory  bordering  on  these.     Later,  the 


country  stretched  into  Atropatene  on  the  north- 
west, the  term  "  Great  Media  "  still  having  appli- 
cation to  the  narrower  limits.  Later  still,  all 
boundaries  were  lost;  and  the  land  of  Media  is 
at  present  divided  into  various  piovinces,  and 
merged  in  the  Persian  Empire,  fornung  its  north- 
western portion.  The  chief  cities  of  ancient 
Media  were  Ecbatana  (Ilamadan)  in  the  .sontli- 
west  (.see  EcnATANA),  and  Kaga  (Kliaga')  in  the 
north-east.  The  lowlands  of  the  whole  district 
were  fertile,  and  Media  was  famous  for  its  horses 
(cf.  Strabo,  XL  521  ff.). 

People.  —  During  the  time  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  Media,  its  population  consisted  of 
two  distinct  elements,  —  a  non-Aryan  (the  earlier 
inhabitants)  and  an  Aryan,  less  in  numbers,  but 
compo.sed  of  the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  the 
foi'mer.  It  is  probably  to  this  ruling  class  that 
the  Madai  of  Gen.  x.  2  refers;  for  it  occurs  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Japhet.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  "Medes"  .so  often  mentioned  in 
honorable  connection  with  the  Persians  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  Achiemenidan  in.soriptions,  and  in 
Greek  writers.  Herodotus  (VII.  62)  even  tells 
us  that  the  Medes  (and  tliis  nnist  refer  to  the 
ruling  element  of  the  population)  called  them- 
selves 'hpm.  The  same  writer  (I.  101)  divides  the 
Medes  into  six  yivca,  —  hovaai,UapriTaKiivol,  iTpov- 
Xarcf;,  'ApiiavToi,  BoiSioi,  Muyui.  The  last  was  proba- 
bly an  order  or  class,  rather  than  a  tribe,  and 
to' this  class  the  priests  appear  to  have  belonged. 

Lanf/uayes.  — These  were,  at  least,  two  in  num- 
ber. The  Aryan  language  of  the  dominant  race 
is  preserved  to  us  in  many  proper  names.  The 
language  of  the  original  subjugated  inhabitants 
is,  with  little  question,  that  in  which  the  second 
or  middle  column  of  the  tri-lingnal  AchcCmenidan 
inscriptions  is  composed.  This  non-Aryan  lan- 
guage is  akin  to  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  Susa, 
but  not  identical.  It  has  been  variously  called 
"  Scythic,"  "  Elamitic,"  "  Medic,"  "  Proto-JIedic," 
and  "  ]Medo-Elamitic ;  "  the  last  being  probably 
the  most  exact  designation. 

RcVujion.  —  In  the  Persian  period  the  religion 
of  the  Medes  was  not  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  Pei'sians.  Trustworthy  information 
is  greatly  lacking  as  to  earlier  times ;  but  the 
sun-god  'Mithras  was  held  in  especial  honor. 
The  moon  and  Venus  were  also  worshipped;  and 
so  were  fire,  earth,  the  winds,  and  water  (Strabo, 
XV.  732).  The  office  of  priest  involved  a  knowl- 
edge of  esoteric  doctrines,  and  descended  from 
father  to  son  ;  particular  functions  often  belong- 
ing to  particular  families. 

Histoni.  —  The  early  history  of  Media  is  ob- 
scure. AVe  do  not  know  when  the  Aryan  inva 
sion  took  place,  and  authorities  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  date  when  the  land  became  a  political 
unit.  The  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (II.  1), 
in  regard  to  Pharnos,  King  of  the  Medes  (c.  B.C. 
1230),  is  quite  as  untrustworthy  as  his  mention 
of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  the  conqueror  of 
Pharnos.  AVe  know  nothing  authentic  until  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  Then  we  have  in  the  As- 
syrian records  scattered  notices  of  Jledia,  by  Shal- 
niane.ser  II.  (probably;  he  says,  not  -'Madai," 
but  "  -Vmadai ;  "  see  Schrader,  Die  Keilinschrif- 
ten  und  Geschichlsforschtinr/.  1878,  pp.  173  ff.), 
who  reigned  B.C.  858-823,  by  Shamash-Rammanu 
(823-810),  and  by  Ramman-Xirari  (810-781).     At 
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length  we  find  Tiglath  Pileser  11.  (B.C.  745-727) 
conquering  and  annexing  to  the  Assj'rian  Empire 
at  least  part  of  Jledia.  Sargon  (B.C.  7'J'J-70o) 
transported  captives  to  the  cities  of  Media  (cf. 
2  Kings  xvii.  7).  Similar  reports  come  from  Sen- 
nacherib (B.C.  705-681)  and  Esarhaddon  (681- 
668).  Media  does  not  appear  as  a  single  consoli- 
dated power  until  the  I'eign  of  Asshurbanipal  (B.C. 
668-626);  and  this,  joined  with  the  plural  expres- 
sion "all  the  Liiif/s  of  the  iledes"  (Jer.  xxv.  25; 
cf.  li.  11,  28),  seems  to  indicate  that  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  country  were  not  until  then  united 
under  one  headship.  Herodotus'  statements,  there- 
fore (I.  96  tf.),  in  regard  to  King  Deiokes  (B.C. 
708-6.55)  and  the  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
of  Median  dominion  over  Upper  Asia,  can  hardly 
be  credited.  Fhraortes  (B.C.  655-63::!),  Kyaxares 
(633-593),  and  Astyages  (.593-550),  are  the  only 
jledian  kings  whose  reign  is  fully  establislied  by 
Persian  and  Greek  authorities.  (On  "Darius 
the  Mede,"  see  I).\rius.) 

Under  Fhraortes,  Media  became  a  formidable 
power ;  and  his  sou  Kyaxares,  in  league  with 
Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  succeeded,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  in  capturing 
Nineveh,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  AssjTian  Em- 
pire. Under  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor,  the 
kingdom  of  Media  was  not  only  not  extended, 
but  even  declined.  The  king  himself  had  neither 
the  love  nor  the  confidence  of  his  people ;  and 
when,  in  B.C.  550,  the  army  of  Cyrus,  "  King  of 
Anzan,"  came  face  to  face  with  tliat  of  Astyages, 
the  soldiers  of  the  latter  betrayed  their  monarch, 
and  Cyrus  entered  Ecbatana,  and  became  master 
of  the  whole  country.  (See  Cyrus.)  Tlience- 
forth  the  history  of  Media  is  merged  in  that  of 
other  kingdoms,  —  the  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Par- 
thian. 

Lit. — M.  Duncker:  Geschichte  iles  Allerlhtimx, 
5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1878,  Eng.  trans,  by 
E.  Abbott,  London,  1879;  G.  Rawlixson:  Five 
Great  Moticircliie.i  of  Ancient  Eastern  ]Vitrli(,  4tli 
ed.,  London,  1879,  Xew  York,  1880;  A.  von 
(jUTSCh.mid:  Xeue  Beilrae/e  :.  (iesckichle  d.  alien 
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MEDIATOR,  MEDIATION.  .Mediation  is  the 
work  of  reeoiiciling  peisons  who  are  at  variance. 
Sin  had  caused  varianiM!  between  God  and  num. 
But,  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  there  must  be 
satisfaction  for  sin,  a  veritable  atonement.  Peace 
could  come  in  no  other  way.  'J'Jiere  was  only 
one  being  who  could  nuike  satisfaction,  and  be 
the  mediator,  —  the  daysman  who  could  lay  his 
hand  upon  both  the  parties.  The  Scriptm-es 
plainly  lay  down  the  (lualifications  for  the  work. 
Tlie  mediator  must  be  a  sinless  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  divine  person  ;  for  "  the  blood  of 
no  mere  creature  could  take  away  sin."  .lesus 
Christ  posses.sed  all  tlie  q\uilificati'ons,  and  there- 
fore he  is  the  mediator  (1  Tim.  ii.  .5).  Mediation 
waa  effected  by  him  in  his  dual  iicr.sonality,  as 
the  God-man  ;  but  his  mediatorial  work  is  usually 
and  properly  exhibited  under  tlie  heads  of  his 
prophetic,  sacerdotal,  and   kingly  offices.     "We 


need  a  Saviour  who  is  a  prophet  to  instruct  us,  a 
priest  to  atone  and  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
and  a  king  to  ride  over  and  protect  us."  See 
lIoDGE  :  Systematic  Theology,  pt.  iii.  chap.  iv. 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  455-401);  arts.  Atonejient,  Chris- 
TOLOGY,  Intercession,  Jesus  Christ,  Three 
Offices  of,  etc. 

MEDICINE  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  The  sources 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  medicine  of  the' 
Jews  is  derived  are  two;  viz.,  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud.  Unfortunately  the  descriptions  of  dis- 
eases contained  in  the  Bible  are  so  vague  that  to 
arrange  from  them  a  system  of  medicine  is  largely 
a  matter  of  conjecture;  the  Jewish  idea  of  patholo- 
gy and  etiology  being  very  meagre.  For  clear- 
ness let  us  divide  our  suliject  into  two  parts  :  1st. 
What  we  can  learn  from  biblical  accounts  of 
medicine  ;  2d,  What  the  Talmud  has  to  teach  us 
of  Hebrew  medicine.  The  first  shows  its  origin 
from  Egy]it  and  the  influence  of  Assyrian  ideas, 
while  the  second  is  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks. 

I.  Hebrejv  Medicine,  both  in  the  old  and  the 
Xew  Testament,  was  a  matter  belonging  i)rinci- 
pally  to  the  priestly  class  ;  the  priests  carmg  both 
for  private  ailments  and  public  hygiene.  This 
was  but  natural,  since  all  di.sease  was  regarded  as 
sent  by  Jeliovah,  mostly  in  punishment  of  sin;  for 
the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  those  changes  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body  which  constitute  disea.se. 
God  called  himself  "the  physician  "  of  his  people 
(Exod.  XV.  26)  ;  and  so  the  assumption  of  the 
otfice  of  physician  by  the  priest  was  enunently 
proper.  There  were  some  physicians,  however, 
who  w-ere  not  priests. 

Among  diseases  threatened  for  disobedience 
were  the  plague,  boils,  fever,  sterility,  jaundice, 
ulcers,  itch,  insanity,  blindness,  and  lejiro.sy.  The 
following  maladies  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
(l)  Fever  and  or/((e  (Lev.  xxvi.  16).  (2)  Dysentery 
(Acts  xxviii.  8),  with,  probably,  prolapsus  ani,  as 
in  Jehoram's  case  (2  Chron.  xxi.  15,  19).  (3)  In- 
Jlamamtion  of  the  eyes,  due  to  heat,  night  dews,  sea 
breeze,  flying  sand,  injuries,  etc.,  which  was  often 
followed  by  blindness  (Lev.  xix.  14  ;  Dent,  xxvii. 
18;  Matt.  xii.  22,  etc.);  while  congenital  blind- 
ness is  .spoken  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  whom 
our  Lord  healed,  who  had  been  blind  from  his 
mother's  womb  (John  ix.  1).  (-1)  Disease  of  the 
liver.  (5)  Hypochondria.  (6)  Hysteria.  (7)  Rheu- 
matism anil  gout,  for  the  cure  of  which  many  re- 
.sorted  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  2-3). 
(8)  Consumption,  a  general  term  including  hectic, 
typhoid,  and  other  fevers  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Dent, 
x'xviii.  22,  etc.).  (9)  I'hthisis  ('>),  indicated  by 
leanness  (Isa.  x.  16);  these  last  two  being  pun- 
ishments for  the  misuse  of  the  corjicireal  bless- 
ings of  God.  (10)  Atriijihy  of  muscles,  "withered 
hand,"  being  due  either  to  rheumatism,  plug- 
ging up  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  or  jiaraly- 
sis  of  the  jirineipal  nerve,  etc.  (Matt.  xii.  10; 
1  Kings  xiii.  4-(>,  etc.).  (11)  Fevers  in  general 
(Matt.  viii.  14,  etc.).  (12)  Pestilence  (l)eut.  xxxii. 
24).  (13)  Oriental  pest,  the  so-called  "  bubonen- 
pest,"  a  disease  projiagated  through  a  miasm,  a 
form  of  ty)  ill  us- fever  of  the  Nile  lands,  raging 
specially  in  warm,  dam)),  thickly-lieopled  deltas, 
cliaracterized  by  swellings  in  the  groins,  armpits, 
knee-joints,  anil  neck,  with  petechial  spots  on  the 
body ;  often  fatal  before  the  end  of  second  day, 
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though  most  die  between  the  third  and  sixth 
day,  before  appearance  of  boils :  it  lias  prodromal 
symptoms,  is  accompanied  with  fever  and  deli- 
rium, and  very  fatal  (Lev.  xxvi.  25  ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
21,  27,  00,  etc.).  The  "emerods"  spoken  of  in 
1  Sam.  V.  (J,  etc.,  arc  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
plague,  by  others,  the  bites  of  a  poisonous  insect 
(Solj)iif/(i  /(itdlia),  hemorrhoids,  or  dysentery. 
(14)  linih\-2  Kings  xx.  7,  etc.).  (15)  Sunslrolce 
(2  Kings  iv.  10,  etc.).  (10)  Gonorrlimi  (Lev.  xv. 
2).  (17)  Melrnrrhdijia,  or  uterine  hemorrhage 
(Lev.  XV.  25;  Luke  viii.  43,  etc.).  (IH)  Sterility 
(Gen.  XX.  18,  etc.).  (10)  Asa'i^foot  diseaxi;  either 
cedema,  or  gout  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12).  (20)  Ele- 
phantiasis (?)  (Job  ii.  7).  (21)  Drops//  (Luke  xiv. 
2).  (22)  Cancer  (2  Tim.  ii.  17>.  (23)  'Worms,  may 
have  been  phthiriasis  (lice)  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-0). 
(24)  Leprosy  (see  art.).  (25)  Other  varieties  of 
skin  diseases,  as  the  itch,  which  rendered  its  vic- 
tim imfit  for  the  priesthood  (Deut.  xxviii.  27). 
(20)  Apoplexy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  37,  etc.).  (27)  ieMnci;^  (Gen.  ii.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  12).  (28)  J'aralysis,  palsy  (Matt.  iv.  24; 
Acts.  iii.  2,  etc.).  (20)  Epilepsy,  the  so-called 
"possession  of  devils"  (Matt.  iv.  24,  etc.).  (30) 
Melancholia,  madness  (Deut.  xxviii.  28,  etc.), 
David's  case  (1  Sam.  xxi.  15),  suppo.sed  by  some 
not  to  have  been  assumed,  but  a  passing  mental 
affection  due  to  his  nervous  strain.  The  case 
mentioned  in  Dan.  iv.  33  was  the  madness  of  self- 
delusion  in  regard  to  identity,  of  which  tliere  have 
been  similar  cases  placed  on  record.  (31)  Nervous 
exhaustion  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  trouble 
with  Timothy,  causing  his  stomach  disorder,  for 
which  Paul  gave  the  most  excellent  prescription, 
"  a  little  wine  ''  (1  Tim.  v.  23)  :  this  was  the  usual 
treatment  in  those  days.  (32)  Miscarriage  from 
a  blow  (Exod.  xxi.  22).  (33)  '^  Boils  and  blains," 
which  may  have  been  phlegmonous,  or  common 
erysipelas  (Exod.  ix.  0).  (34)  Gangrene  and 
mortification,  quite  common  in  those  countries 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17).  (35)  Poisoning  by  arrows  (Job 
vi.  4).  (30)  Poison  from  snake-bite  (Deut.  xxxii. 
24),  scorpions  and  centipedes  (Rev.  ix.  5,  10). 
(37)  Old  age  as  described  Eccl.  xii. 

The  law  forbade  any  Levite  who  was  lilind  of 
an  eye,  or  defective  in  sight,  to  practise  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  any  examination  of  people  or  things 
to  be  made  in  the  twilight,  or  on  cloudy  days.  As 
it  was  considered  and  declared  pollution  to  touch 
a  dead  body,  of  course  the  Jews  had  no  means 
of  studying  anatomy  and  pathology. 

The  rules  of  hygiene  were  carefully  laid  down, 
many  of  them  being  most  excellent,  as  that  of 
circumcision,  which  not  only  marked  the  Jew  as 
a  Jew,  but  was  cleanly,  and  preventive  of  many 
gi'ievous  maladies.  Minute  directions  were  given 
for  the  segregation  of  lepers,  isolation  of  the 
sick,  and  the  treatment  of  vessels  used  by  them, 
what  food  should  be  eaten,  and  the  manner  of 
slaying  cattle ;  the  marriage  of  relations  inter- 
dicted, thus  preserving  the  vigor  of  the  race,  etc. 
In  regard  to  surgery  we  only  read  of  two  opera- 
tions,—  circumcision  (Lev.  xii.  3)  and  castra- 
tion (Matt.  xix.  12).  Of  obstetrics  we  know  that 
midwives  were  employed,  they  being  mentioned 
in  Moses'  time ;  that  what  was  called  a  "  bearing- 
stool  "was  used;  that  the  women  were  prolific; 
and  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  lochia. 
Of  gyncecology  we  learn  that  they  distinguished 
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between  menstruation  and  metrorrhagia;  seven 
days  of  purification  following  the  former,  during 
which  marital  relations  were  forbidden  —  another 
excellent  hygienic  rule.  Of  surgical  instr^iments 
mention  is  made  of  a  sharp  stone  for  circumcis- 
ion (Exod.  iv.  25),  and  a  knife,  probably  for  the 
same  purpo.se  (Josh.  v.  2),  an  awl  for  boring  the 
ears  of  bondsmen  (Exod.  xxi.  0),  a  roller-binder 
for  fractures  (Ezek.  xxx.  21),  and  the  scraper 
or  potsherd  of  Job  (Job  ii.  8). 

Though  the  Jews  had  knowledge  of  many 
plants,  their  materia  medica  was  scant,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn.  Figs  (2  Kings  xx.  7),  fi.sh-galls, 
and  fasting-saliva  (Mark  viii.  23),  we  meet  with. 
The  only  thing  like  a  prescription  found  in  the 
15ible  is  that  for  the  holy  anointing  oil,  consisting 
of  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  cassia,  and 
olive-oil  (Exod.  xxx.  23-25). 

II.  Talmudic  Medicine.  —  Consequent  upon 
the  successive  destructions  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
carrying-away  of  the  people  into  captivity,  the 
rabbis  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  medical 
thought  of  other  people :  hence  their  ideas  were 
modified,  and  we  find  in  the  Talmudic  medicine 
the  intluence  of  the  Greek  school.  The  medical 
part  of  the  Talmud  may  be  called  a  collection  of 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  medical  rabliis, 
when  they  discussed  tlieir  art,  and  of  their  writ- 
ings (.see  art.  Talmud).  Now  their  medicine 
became  somewhat  systematized,  the  rabbis  having 
learned  something  of  anatomy  and  pathology, 
though  even  in  these  branches  their  knowledge  was 
largely  derived  from  the  study  of  disease  in  the 
brute  creation.  The  reading  of  the  medical  part 
of  the  Talnmd  is  very  stupid ;  it  being  full  of 
uninteresting  discussions  upon  miimte  points, 
which  to  us,  with  our  broader  culture,  seem  very 
trivial.  Many  of  the  directions  for  treatment  of 
disease  are  rather  humorous  reading  in  our  pres- 
ent light. 

Of  anatomy  they  knew  the  essential  part.s,  but 
of  course  had  no  knowledge  of  histologj-.  They 
recognized  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
Foramen  magnnm,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  its 
ending  in  the  Cauda  equina,  near  the  end  of  the 
spinal  column.  They  thought  the  cesophagus  con- 
sisted of  two  coats;  that  the  lungs  were  enclosed 
in  two  membranes,  and  the  fat  about  the  kidneys 
in  its  own  skin.  In  the  fir.st  century  A.D.,  one 
rabbi  dissected  the  body  of  a  prostitute,  and  said 
that  he  found  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  bones 
(two  hundred  is  the  correct  number).  As  to 
physiology,  they  experimented  in  taking  out  the 
spleen,  and  said  that  the  operation  was  not  fatal. 
They  distinguished  between  albumen  and  semi- 
nal fluid,  saying,  that,  by  boiling,  the  first  coagu- 
lated, and  the  second  liquefied. 

Surgery.  —  They  considered  dislocation  of  tlie 
femur,  contusion  of  the  skull,  perforation  of  the 
lungs,  oesophagus,  small  intestines,  stomach,  and 
gall  bladder,  injuries  of  the  spine,  yjia  mater,  and 
trachea,  and  fractures  of  the  ribs,  as  fatal,  unless 
surgical  help  was  at  hand.  They  thought  that 
polypi  of  mouth  and  nose  were  .sent  as  punish- 
ment for  past  sins.  They  also  recognized  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Bleeding  was  done  hff  the  bar- 
bers, as  it  is  in  the  East  to-day. 

Pathology.  —  Diseases  were  supposed  to  be  either 
constitutional,  acquired  from  injurious  influences 
working  on  the  body,  or  due  to  magic.     Among 
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other  diseases,  they  recognized  jaundice  as  due  to 
retained  gall ;  di'ops}',  as  due  to  retained  urine, 
and  divided  it  into  three  kinds;  viz.,  anasarca 
(general  dropsy),  ascites  (alidominal  dropsy),  and 
tympanites  (really  a  collection  of  gas  distend- 
ing the  abdomen).  Hydrocephalus  internus  was 
thought  to  lie  fatal;  hydrocephalus  externus  not 
necessarily  .so.  Tearing  and  atrophy  of  the  kid- 
neys, suppuration  of  the  spine,  cirrhosis  of  the 
luiigs,  were  declared  to  be  fatal.  Their  patholo- 
gy was  founded  on  observations  made  on  animals, 
and  the  Talmud  is  full  of  long  discussions  over 
these  points.  As  critical  symptoms,  they  regarded 
sweating,  sneezing,  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
pollutions,  and  dreams  prophesying  a  happy  end- 
ing to  the  disease. 

Obstefrics.  —  Pregnancy  was  said  by  the  Talmud 
to  last  from  l'TU  to  27:3  days  (now  reckoned  at 
from  280  to  300  days),  and  to  be  unrecognizable 
before  the  fourth  month.  It  was  thought  that  an 
eight-months  child  could  not  live,  —  a  jjopular 
idea  at  the  piresent  time,  but  false.  Cesarean  sec- 
tion, turning,  evisceration,  and  abortion,  are  opera- 
tions spoken  of,  and  moles  (false  pregnancies)  and 
monsters  were  known  ;  the  latter  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  intercourse  of  a  demon  or  animal  with 
a  woman,  or  a  man  with  an  animal.  By  the  sixth 
week  they  thought  that  the  genitals,  mouth,  nose, 
and  eyes  of  the  foetus,  were  formed;  by  the  seventh 
week,  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  by  the 
third  month,  or  third  and  a  half,  the  first  hair. 
Out  of  the  male  element  the  bones,  sinews,  brain, 
and  white  of  the  eye  were  produced ;  while  from 
the  female  element  came  the  skin,  flesh,  hair, 
black  of  the  eye,  etc  ;  but  God  gave  the  soul. 
Menstruation  in  children  was  known,  although  it 
is  of  rare  occui'rence. 

Therapeutics.  —  Besides  certain  drugs,  magic  was 
emjiloyed.  Any  thing  that  a  patient  specially 
craved  to  eat  he  was  given.  Other  dietetic  rules 
were,  before  the  fortieth  year,  eat  more,  after  tliat, 
drink  more  ;  after  meals,  eat  salt ;  after  wine, 
take  water;  not  too  much  working,  walking, 
sleeping,  loving,  or  drinking ;  regular  stool ;  fre- 
quent baths,  anointings,  and  washings.  They 
gave  onions  for  worms,  wine  and  pepper  against 
stomach  disorders,  milk  drawn  directly  from  the 
udder  of  a  goat  for  dysinia'a,  emetics  for  nausea, 
a  mixture  of  gum,  alum,  and  crocus,  for  menorrha- 
gia,  the  liver  of  a  dog  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
injections  of  turpentine  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
a  drop  of  cold  water  into  the  eye  in  the  morning, 
and  warm  foot  and  hand  baths  in  the  evening  for 
eye  troubles ;  venesection,  assafnetida,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  drugs  already  mentioned,  use  was  made 
of  beer,  vinegar,  honey;  various  oils,  as  opobalsa- 
mum  (balm  of  (lilead),  olive,  myrrh,  roses,  palma 
christi,  walnut,  sesamum,  colocynth,  and  fish; 
figs,  dates,  apples,  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts; 
almonds  from  Egjpt;  wlieat,  barley,  and  other 
grains  ;  garlic,  leeks,  and  .some  other  herbs  ;  nms- 
tard,  pepper,  coriander-seeds,  ginger,  preparations 
of  beet,  fish,  etc.,  steeped  in  wine  or  vinegar  ; 
whey,  eggs,  salt;  wax  and  suet  in  plasters;  gall 
of  fish  for  inflamed  eyes;  ashes,  bat's  blood,  etc. 

Though  here  may  be  said  to  end  the  period 
rovi-rcd  by  tho  scope  of  this  article,  it  should  be 
-idded,  tliat,  long  after  tho  destruction  of  the 
Hebrews  as  a  nation,  the  .Jewish  physicians  were 
held   in  higli  repute,  aud   became  prominent  as 


body-physicians  of  more  than  one  mighty  mon- 
arch. 

Lit.  — Smith  :  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  Dis- 
ease, Medicine,  Priests,  Fevers,  etc. ;  Herzog  : 
Real-Encyklopadie,  s.v.  Krankheiten :  Lichten- 
BERGER  :  Encyclope'die  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.v.  Medecine;  R.  J.  Wcnderbar  :  Bihlisch-tal- 
mudische  Medicin,  Riga  and  Leipzig,  1850-60; 
Bass:  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  Stuttgart,  1876; 
Rabbinowicz  :  La  Me'decine  du  Thalniud,  Paris, 
1880.  GEORGE  T.  JACKSON,  M.D. 

MEDINAH,  the  burial-place  of  Mohammed,  and 
by  that  reason  the  second  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Islam,  is  situated  iu  latitude  24°  50'  north,  longi- 
tude 39°  51'  east,  in  the  Arabian  province  of 
Hedjaz.  It  contains  a  large  mosque  witli  the  mau- 
soleum of  Mohammed,  and  is  annually  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  It  has  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  See  Burton  :  Mecca  and 
Mediniik,  new  edition,  London,  1879-80. 

MEDLER,  Nikolaus,  b.  at  Hof,  iu  Voigtland, 
1502  ;  d.  at  Bernburg,  Aug.  24,  1551.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  and  established  a  school 
at  Eger,  but  came  in  conflict  with  the  city  authori- 
ties because  he  taught  his  pupils  Luther's  doc- 
trines ;  was  appointed  preacher  in  his  native  place, 
but  had  to  leave  because  his  preaching  was  too 
shai'p ;  lived  several  years  in  A^'ittenberg■  as  chap- 
lain to  the  wife  of  Joachim  I.;  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Xaumburg  in  1536,  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1546,  and  of  Bernburg  in  1551.  Luther 
j  has  designated  him  as  one  of  his  three  true  disci- 
'  pies,  and  he  was  indeed  full  of  pugnacious  zeal 
for  Luther's  cause.  Ddllinger's  representation  of 
him,  however,  in  his  Reformations-Geschichte,  is 
unjust.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  found  in  M.  A. 
Streitperger  :  De  vita  Med.,  Jena,  1591  ;  and 
in  SCH.\MELIUS  :  Nmnhuryum  literalum,  pp.  19  and 
37.  H.  WEINGARTEN. 

MEETING.     See  Friends. 

MECANDER  (Grusmann).  Kaspar,  b.  at  Ziirieh, 
1495;  d.  there  Aug.  18,  1.545.  After  studying  at 
Basel,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  his  native 
city,  and  became  one  of  Zwingli's  stanchest  ad- 
herents. After  the  disputation  of  Bern  (1528), 
he  was  made  professiir  of  theology,  and  preacher 
there,  and  for  many  years  lie  stood  as  the  leader 
of  that  opposition  which  Bern  offered  to  all  at- 
tempts at  reconciling  tlie  S\vi,ss  and  (ierman 
Reformation.  But  iu  the  .synod  of  1537  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Butzer  were  rec()gnize<l,  and  the  cate- 
chism which  Ab^gander  had  drawn  up  was  altered 
in  unionislic  sjiirit.  i'rovokeil,  .Megander  gave  up 
his  ])osition  in  Bern,  and  retired  to  Ziirieh,  where 
he  was  made  dean  at  the  cathedral.  He  left 
commentaries  to  various  ))arts  of  the  Scriptures. 
.See  HuNDESH.\GKN  :  Konjiikle  zwischen  Zwingli, 
Lnlhi  r  lint!  Cvlriii  in  Jlcrn,  Bern,  1842.     GiJDKK. 

MEGAPOLENSIS  (the  Hellenized  form  of  Van 
Mekelenliurg),  Joannes,  b.  at  Koeilvck,  Holl.and, 
11503;  d.  in  New  York,  Jan.  21,  1670.  He  came 
to  America,  1642,  on  the  invitation,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  patroon  of  Ren.sselaerwyck,  who 
employed  him  as  a  frontier  missionary  at  a  salary 
of  eleven  lunulrcd  guilders  ($440).  He  renuiiued 
witli  the  patroon  until  1649,  m<'anwliile  laboring 
among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  whose  language  lie 
learned,  and  many  of  whom  joineil  his  church. 
He  was  thus  the  first  missionary  among  tho 
Indians,  preceding  Eliot  by  tliiee  years.     From 
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1649  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Xew  Amsterdam  (New  York).  His  zeal 
led  him  into  intolerance  towards  Liilhrrans  and 
Independents.  His  valuable  S/iarl  Accounl  of  the 
Mohawk  Inilians,  their  Coiinlri/,  /^iiiiipidi/i',  Fii/urr, 
Cosliuiie,  HeUf/ioii,  nnd  Government,  wiittcMi  iirij;i- 
nally  in  Dntcli,  an<l  published  in  Holland  without 
iiis  consent  (1051),  will  be  found  translated  in 
Hi.1t.  Coll.  Slate  of  New  York,  vol.  iii. 

(VIECID'DO,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  yet  situated 
within  the  borders  of  Issachar.  Before  the  Con- 
quest it  was  a  royal  city  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xii.  21). 
It  is  generally  identified  with  the  present  Lejjun 
(called  by  the  Komans  "  Legio  "),  on  the  south- 
western edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  six  miles 
from  Carniel ;  but  Conder  suggests  Mejedd'u,  ten 
miles  from  .lenin.  This  places  the  Valley  of 
Wegiddo,  nieinoralile  as  the  scene  of  the  deadly 
wounding  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  comp. 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  22-24),  in  the  valley  between  Jez- 
reel  and  Beth'shean. 

MEISNER,  Balthasar,  b.  in  1587;  d.  Deo.  29, 
1020  :  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Giessen,  Strassburg, 
^nd  Tubingen,  and  was  in  1613  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  His  Philosophia  sohria 
(Giessen,  1611),  written  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  logical  studies  in  his  time, 
was  nnich  read ;  and  his  Pia  desideria,  dictated 
to  his  hearers  shortly  before  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously  at  Francfort,  1679,  shows  that 
*ie  had  a  sharp  eye  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
c-hurch.  A.  THOLUCK. 

MEKHITARISTS,  The,  form  one  of  the  noblest 
congregations  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and 
have  developed  a  literary  activity  which  may  fairly 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Waur.  They  received  their  name  from  the  founder 
of  the  order,  Mekhitar,  b.  at  Sebaste,  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  Feb.  7,  1676 ;  d.  in  Venice,  April  27, 
1749.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Holy  Cross  near  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  he  studied  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  in  the  monastery  of  Edshmiazin,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and  the  seat  of 
Armenian  learning.  He  had  heard,  however,  of 
Europe  and  Rome,  and  he  longed  to  go  there. 
In  1695  he  actually  set  out  on  the  voyage.  At 
Aleppo,  where  he  staid  for  some  time,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Jesuit  missionary  Antoine 
Beauvilliers.  But  in  Cyprus  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  give 
up  the  undertaking,  and  return  to  Sebaste.  In 
1696  he  was  ordained  priest ;  and  the  great  object 
to  which  he  had  decided  to  devote  his  life  —  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Armenian  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  church  —  he  immediately  began 
to  labor  for  by  gathering  pupils,  and  training 
missionaries.  In  1700  he  went  to  Constantinople; 
and  his  learning,  as  well  as  his  great  gifts  as  a 
preacher,  soon  secured  for  him  a  considerable 
influence  among  liis  countrymen.  But,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  lie  was  making  propaganda 
for  a  union  between  the  Armenian  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  church,  persecutions  began,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador. Morea,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  republic  of  Venice,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  place  best  suited  for  such  a  missionary  estab- 
lishment as  he  intended  to  found ;  and  in  1703  he 


settled  at  Modon,  under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public. In  1706  the  monastery,  church,  and  school 
were  built,  and  filled  with  Armenian  youths.  In 
1712  the  order  he  established  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  (.'lenient  XI.  But  shortly  after  Morea  was 
cou<iuered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment had  to  be  removed  with  great  loss  to  Venice 
in  1715.  The  city  council,  however,  presented  the 
order  with  the  Island  of  San  Lazzaro;  and,  before 
Mekhitar  died,  not  only  were  a  monastery  and  a 
church  erected  there,  but  a  school  and  a  printing- 
press  were  in  active  operation,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  in  the  most  fiouri.sliing  condi- 
tion. Besides  a  number  of  hynnis  which  date 
back  to  his  early  youth,  but  which  are  still  used 
in  the  Armenian  Church,  Mekhitar  publisheii  an 
Armenian  grammar  and  dictionary,  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  the  BiVile,  a  text-book  in  reli- 
gion for  children,  and  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible.  His  pupils  followed  his  exanqile  with 
decided  success.  The  Mekhitarists  have  put  them- 
selves in  possession  of  most  civilized  languages; 
and  while,  on  the  one  side,  they  publish  transla- 
tions into  Armenian  of  European  literature,  and 
uuike  their  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  modern  civilization,  they,  on  the 
other  side,  also  publish  critical  editions  of  the 
old  Armenian  literature,  whereby  they  have  made 
known  to  the  world  many  classical  works  which 
exist  only  in  Armenian  translations,  such  as  the 
works  of  Ephraeni  Syrus,  the  De  providentia  of 
Pliilo,  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  etc.  In  material 
respect  the  order  has  also  prospered.  It  has  re- 
ceived great  donations  ;  and  the  mother  institution 
of  San  Lazzaro  has  been  able  to  establish  branches 
in  every  place  in  Europe  where  Armenians  are 
settled,  especially  in  Vienna. 

Lit. — Eva.  Bore:  St.  Lazare,  Venice,  18.35; 
[A.  Gorde:  Brief  Account  of  the  Mechitaristicon 
Society,  Venice,  1835].  PETERMANN. 

MELANCHTHON,  Philipp,  the  eminent  co-la- 
borer of  Luther  in  the  (iernian  Reformation ; 
b.  at  Bretten  in  Baden,  Feb.  16,  1497 ;  d.  in  Wit- 
tenberg, April  19,  1560.  His  original  name  was 
Schwarzerd  ("  black  earth  "),  w  liich,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  great- 
uncle  Reuchlin,  the  famous  scholar  and  humanist, 
he  exchanged  for  its  Greek  equivalent,  Melanch- 
thon.  After  the  year  1531,  the  Reformer  wrote 
his  name  ISIelanthon  (Corpus  Reform.,  i.  p.  cxxxi), 
with  a  view,  probably,  to  facilitate  the  pronun- 
ciation. In  1597  he  entered  the  Latin  school  at 
Pforzheim,  the  residence  of  his  grandmother, 
where  he  came  into  close  contact  with  Reuchlin. 
In  1509  he  passed  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  assiduously  to  private 
studies,  and  in  1511  took  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Being  refused  the  following  year  the  degree  of 
master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  in  spite  of 
Ills  attainments,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Tii- 
bingen,  where  he  devoted  himself,  not  only  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  the  humanistic  culture 
{humaniora),  but  to  law,  astronomy,  and  medicuie. 
In  1514  he  took  the  master's  degree,  and  began 
the  study  of  theology.  He  continued  at  Tiibin- 
gen.  put  forth  editions  of  Terence  (1516)  and  his 
Greek  grammar  (1518),  and  was  engaged  as  proof- 
reader for  a  time  in  the  printing-establishment  of 
Anshelm.  He  also  wrote  the  preface  of  the  Epis' 
lolce  clarorum  virorum  (1514). 
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Jlelanchthon,  at  the  advice  of  Reuchlin,  refused 
calls  to  Ingoldstadt  and  Leipzig,  but  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  for  which  Reuchlin  had  recora- 
luended  him.  Arriving  in  Wittenberg  Aug.  25, 
1518,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  on  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  tlie  course  of  academic  studies 
{De  corrirjendis  ndolescenticB  studiis),  in  which  it  is 
apparent  that  he  hoped  to  effect  a  reformation 
within  tlie  Church  througli  the  instrumentality  of 
literary  culture.  But  the  influence  of  Luther  led 
him  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  re- 
ligious discussion  at  Leip)zig  in  1519  —  at  which  he 
says  he  was  an  "  idle  spiectator  "  (otiosiis  speclaloi-'), 
but  really  aided  Luther  —  contributed  to  interest 
him  more  profoundly  in  theological  questions,  and 
to  strengthen  the  friendship  between  Luther  and 
himself.  A  letter  to  CEcolampadius,  which  was 
published,  incited  Eck  against  him.  In  his  reply 
to  Eck  {Defensio  adc.  Ecciannm  incttljiationem),  he 
emphasized  the  authority  of  Scripture.  His  theo- 
logical attainments  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift 
of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology.  The  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theology  was  also  conferred  upon 
him ;  but  he  refu.sed  it,  urging  that  it  ought  to  be 
sought  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  conferred  with 
great  care  (^Corpux  Rijhnn.,  iv.i>.  811).  In  l.j20 
he  was  married  to  Catharine  Krapp,  a  daughter 
of  the  mayor  of  \V'ittenberg.  To  this  step  he  w'as 
led  by  the  urgency  of  his  friends.  In  1521  he  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Luther,  in  a  tract 
signed  Didi/inu.'i  FavetUinu!:,  declaring  that  he  had 
not  renounced  true  Christianity,  but  had  only  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 
In  this  same  year  (December,  1521)  Melanchthon 
published  the  first  system  of  theology  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, under  the  title.  Loci  communes  rerum 
theoloijicnrum,  seu  Hypolyposes  theologicw.  His 
next  years  were  occupied  largely  with  the  German 
tran.slation  of  the  Bible  (in  which  he  was  associaf^ 
ed  with  Luther),  and  in  the  publication  of  com- 
mentaries. In  1524  he  took  a  journey  to  South- 
ern Germany  in  the  interests  of  his  health,  and 
was  approacheil  by  the  papal  legate  Campegius, 
urging  him  to  renounce  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Melanclithou  refused,  and  confirmed  his  verbal 
testimony  with  a  brief  published  survey  of  the 
Lutheran  teachings  {Summa  doctrlnm  Lulheri).  In 
1526  he  was  advanc(Ml  to  a  theological  professor- 
ship, and  continued  in  Wittenberg  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  in  spite  of  calls  to  Niirnberg, 
Tiibingen  (lo;il),  to  France,  etc.  In  1.527  he  took 
part  in  the  visitation  of  the  churches  and  schools, 
and  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  plan  of  in- 
structions for  the  visitors  to  the  clergy.  This  work 
{Unterrkhl  der  Visitaloren  an  ilie  Pfarrliermn,  1528) 
was  cordially  approved  by  Luther,  who,  however, 
inserted  some  "  nails  and  lances  against  the  papal 
hierarchy,  as  Melanchthon  was  too  mild"  {Lu- 
ther's lirie/e,  De  Wctte,  iii.  No.  90(J). 

The  year  1529  is  important,  both  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  life  of  Alelanchthon, 
on  account  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  and  the  confer- 
ence at  Marburg.  Melanchthon  was  present  at 
both,  counselling,  at  Spires,  against  any  condem- 
nation of  the  Swiss  Reformers  before  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  lie  heard,  but  at  Marburg,  where 
he  took  little  jiart,  willing  to  break  otT  fraternal 
relations  with  the  Swi-ss. 

The  year  1530  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 


the  Reformation.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  composition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (Confessio  Aur/uslann).  See  art.  Augs- 
burg CoxFESsiON.  Melanchthon  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  elector  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  articles  in  dispute  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Protestants.  lie  developed  in  its  stead  an 
apology  of  the  Protestant  faith,  by  proving  it  to 
be  in  agreement  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  Luther,  who  re- 
mained at  Coburg,  approved  the  document  as  sent 
by  Melanchthon.  This  first  confession  of  Prot- 
estantism is  indebted  to  ^lelanchthon  for  its  peace- 
able and  irenic  tone,  and  its  clear  and  simple 
terminology.  It  followed  the  stricter  doctrines 
of  Luther,  as  is  apparent  from  Art.  X.,  —  which 
concerns  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
in  regard  to  which  Melanchthon  himself  wrote 
(June  20,  1530),  "  The  article  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supiper  follows  the  views  of  Luther " 
(juxia  sentetitiaiH  Lulheri,  Corpus  Reform.,  ii. 
142),  as  also  from  the  change  which  Melanch- 
thon himself  made  in  this  article  in  1540  (the 
so-called  Auguslana  ]'ariata).  Thus  Luther  was 
in  one  sense  the  "father  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession," as  Plitt  has  said  (Augsh.  Belenidniss,  i. 
772),  although  ^lelanchthon  was  its  immediate 
author.  Luther  did  not  fully  approve  the  irenic 
spirit  which  it  breathed,  and  wrote  {Briije,  iv. 
110),  "Satan  well  feels  tliat  your  apology,  .Soft- 
slepjier,  dissimulates  the  article  about  purgatory, 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  especially  about 
the  Pope,  the  Antichrist"  {Satan  bene  sensit  apolo- 
i/iam  vestra7n,  Leiselrelerin  dissimulare  articulum  de 
pnrijalorio,  etc.).  Melanchthon  subsequently  wrote 
the  Apolugii  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  [also  one 
of  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church],  in  w  hich, 
provoked  by  the  Roman-Catholic  theologians,  he 
is  sharper  than  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
gives  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the  scriptural  evi- 
dence for  the  evangelical  doctrines. 

For  several  yeai's  after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
Melanchthon  performed  his  academic,  duties  in 
comparative  retirement.  The  mo,st  important 
theological  work  of  this  period  was  his  Commen- 
tary on  Romans  {Com.  in  Ep.  Pauli  nil  ]!omtinos, 
September,  1532).  He  fully  approved  of  the  Form 
of  Concord  sent  to  him  liy  Bucer,  and  met  with 
him  by  appointment  at  Cassel,  1534,  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  departed,  in 
consequence  of  this  discussion  and  previous  stud- 
ies, farther  and  farther  from  the  views  of  Luther, 
and  distinctly  calls  himself,  at  Cassel,  a  represen- 
tative of  other  views  {Corpus  lleform.,  ii.  p.  882). 
At  a  later  period,  ]>uther  suspected  liim  of  leanings 
to  the  Zwinglian  theory,  but  added  that  he  would, 
iu  spite  of  tills,  "share  his  heart  with  i\lelanch- 
thon."  He  was  accused  (15313)  by  Cordatus, 
preacher  in  Niomeck,  of  affirming  good  works  to 
be  an  indispensable  condition  of  justification  ;  and 
in  1535,  in  the  second  great  edition  of  his  Lnri, 
he  had  departed  farther  from  the  Augustinian 
views,  and  enqihasized  his  so-called  Sipicrgism. 
But,  in  a  letter  to  Luther  and  his  other  colleagues, 
lie  says,  "  I  never  have  wislied  to  te.ach,  nor  h.ave 
I  taught,  any  thing  about  tliis  controversy  (good 
works)  than  that  which  you  in  common  teach  " 
{Corpus  licform.,  iii.  180). 

These  discussions  and  differences  imbittcred  hia 
stay  iu  Wittenberg  during  the  years  153(3  to  1538; 
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so  that  he  compares  himself  to  Prometheus  bound 
to  Caucasus  (Corpus  Reform.,  in.  p.  (JO(i).  About 
this  time  occurreil  tlie  notorious  case  of  tlie  doul)le 
marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  Melanchthon,  as  well 
^s  Luther  (see  Lutiikr),  regarded  this  an  excep- 
tional case,  was  present  at  the  marriage,  but  urged 
Philip  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret.  When  it  was 
made  puLilic,  and  ISlelanchthon,  then  at  Weimar, 
heard  it,  he  was  so  overcome  with  regrets,  and  pangs 
of  conscience,  that  he  sickened  unto  death,  and  was 
only  delivered  by  the  heroic  courage  of  Luther  in 
prayer,  and  the  influence  of  his  powerful  will. 
In  October,  1540,  he  was  pre.sent  at  the  religious 
•conference  in  Worms,  and  determined  to  be  less 
.sparing  of  the  Papists  than  he  had  been  in  luiJO 
at  Augsburg.  The  conference  was  afterwards 
Adjourned  to  Regensburg  (1541),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Regensburg  Interim.  In  1543  he 
■came  into  conflict  with  Luther  by  the  definition 
in  the  statement  prepared  by  Bucer  and  himself 
for  the  Reformation  party  in  Cologne.  Luther 
spoke  out  his  feelings  of  disapprobation  from  the 
pulpit,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melanchthon  ought  to  be  banished  from  Witten- 
berg (Corp.  Reform.,  v.  478).  On  the  other  hand, 
i^uther's  tract  against  the  Swiss  Reformers  (Kurze 
Betlenken,  etc.)  of  the  year  1544  contains  no  dis- 
paraging references  to  Melanchthon.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  between  these  Reformers  hence- 
forth lacked  the  old  freedom  and  confidence.  But 
Luther's  death  (Feb.  18,  1546)  overwhelmed 
Melanchthon;  and  in  his  memorial  address  before 
the  university  (Feb.  22),  while  hearty  references 
to  their  friendship  are  lacking,  he  dilates  at  length 
upon  Luther's  great  services  to  the  Church,  and 
counts  him  with  Isaiah,  John  the  Baptist,  Paul, 
and  Augustine,  among  the  elect  witnesses  and 
leaders  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  last  eventful  and  also  sorrowful  period  of 
his  lite  began  with  the  Interim  and  Adiaphoristic 
controversies  in  1547.  In  the  case  of  the  Augs- 
burg Interim,  and  especially  of  the  Leipzig  In- 
terim, Melanchthon  admitted  that  many  Roman- 
■Catholic  customs  belonged  to  the  adiapJmra,  that 
is,  were  matters  indifferent  in  their  nature,  and 
came  into  conflict  with  Flacius  and  other  Luther- 
an divines.  He  continued,  however,  now  chat 
Luther  was  dead,  to  be  the  "  theological  leader  of 
the  German  Reformation  "  (Nitzsch),  but  not  the 
uudi.sputed  leader;  for  Flacius  Illyricus,  at  the 
head  of  a  more  strict  school  of  Lutheran  theology 
and  practice,  accused  him  of  erroneous  teaching. 
He  was  also  brought  into  conflict  (after  1549), 
about  the  doctrine  of  j  ustifioation,  with  Andreas 
Osiander,  who  had  renounced  the  forensic  view. 
These  attacks,  from  which  personal  abuse  was  not 
wanting,  wore  upon  his  sensitive  mind ;  but  he 
bore  them  with  great  patience,  and  wrote  letters 
conceived  in  an  irenic  spirit  to  liis  opponents. 
Nor  were  his  labors  against  Catholicism  at  an  end. 
When  the  elector  of  Saxony  determined  to  send 
a  statement  of  the  Protestant  faith  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  ISIelauchthou  was  chosen  to  draw  it  up. 
This  confession,  known  as  the  Confessio  Snxonica, 
contains  a  definite  and  strong  presentation  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 
Melanchthon  started  for  Trent  in  1551,  noticed 
however,  the  military  preparations  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony  on  his  way  through  Dresden,  and,  after 
getting  as  far  as  Niirnberg,  returned  to  Witten- 


berg (March,  15.52);  for  Maurice  had  raised  his 
standard.  The  safety  of  the  cause  of  tiie  Prot- 
estants was  insured  by  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg  (1555)  ;  but  Melanchthon  wa.s  induced 
by  the  emperor  to  attend  another  discussion 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians  at 
Worms  in  1557.  But  the  Protestant  party  was 
represented  by  the  two  wings  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  Flacius  and  Melanchthou  were 
the  leaders.     The  discussion  came  to  nothing. 

Contemporary  with  these  other  discussions 
during  the  last  period  of  his  life  was  the  contro- 
versy al)out  the  sacraments.  It  was  this  which 
imbittered  his  last  years  more  than  any  thing  else, 
and  led  him  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the 
rabies  theologorum.  The  renewal  of  this  discussion 
was  occasioned  by  the  triumph  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  in  the  Reformed  churches.  He  did  not 
fully  sympathize  with  Calvin,  but  had  a  view  of 
his  own,  even  before  Calvin  had  any  influence 
upon  him.  The  personal  presence  of  Christ,  and 
the  impartation  of  himself  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  matters  of  supreme  importance  with  him; 
but  he  is  not  clear  upon  the  point  as  to  what 
relation  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  sustain  to 
this  personal  presence  and  activity.  Peucer,  his 
•son-in-law,  and  most  others,  hold  that  he,  in  t"he 
later  period  of  his  life,  regarded  the  participation 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  as  a  figurative  expres- 
sion for  the  union  with  Christ.  He  undoubtedly 
gave  up,  after  1534,  the  idea  of  a  physical  union  of 
the  body  and  bread  (physica  conjunctio  corporis 
et  panis),  and  quotes  approvingly  the  words  of 
Macarius,  that  they  who  partake  of  the  bread 
"  eat  spiritually  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  "  (nvcvfrnriKu^ 
rfiv  aapua  Kvpiov  ca&iovaiv,  Corp.  Reform.,  ix.  1046). 
Above  all,  he  made  prominent  the  union  with 
Christ  and  the  mystical  body;  but  he  always 
seems  to  represent  this  as  mediated  by  a  carnal 
impartation  by  Christ  of  himself.  But,  in  con- 
sidering his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  must 
not  forget  his  bias  for  union,  and  how  far  he  was 
willing  to  go  in  the  modification  of  his  views  in 
order  to  promote  it. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  down  his 
reasons  for  not  fearing  death.  On  the  left  hand 
of  that  paper  were  the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  be 
delivered  from  sins,  and  be  freed  from  the  acri- 
mony and  fury  of  theologians;"  on  the  right, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  light,  see  God,  look  upon 
his  Son,  learn  those  wonderful  mysteries  which 
thou  hast  not  been  able  to  understand  in  this 
life,"  etc.  He  contracted  a  severe  cold  on  a 
journey  to  Leipzig,  which  brought  on  an  intermit- 
tent fever.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  prayer, 
and  listening  to  passages  of  Scripture,  especially 
Ps.  xxiv.-xxvi.,  Isa.  liii.,  John  i.,  xvii.,and  Rom. 
V.  Especially  significant  did  the  words  seem  to 
him,  "  His  own  received  him  not ;  but  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God"  (John  i.  11,  12).  When  Peucer 
asked  him  whether  there  was  any  thing  else  he 
wanted,  he  replied,  "Nothing  but  heaven."  His 
body  \\as  laid  at  the  side  of  Luther's,  in  the 
Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg. 

In  estimating  Melanchthon's  influence  we  natu- 
rally think,  first  of  all,  of  his  share  in  developing 
the  "interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  As  the 
colleague  of  Luther,  he  was  especially  called  to 
confirm  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
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upon  the  basis  which  Luther  had  hvid.  Provi- 
dence joined  these  two  men,  so  opposite  in  their 
natures,  together  in  one  great  work,  because  they 
complemented  each  other.  It  required  the  hero- 
ism and  creative  power  of  a  Luther  to  break  with 
the  ruling  church.  Melanchthon  himself  was  led 
by  him  into  labors  for  the  Reformation  and  the- 
ology. He  shrunk  from  jmblic  activity,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  confine  himself  to  an 
academic  and  literary  career.  AVithout  Lutlier, 
as  Nitzsch  has  said,  he  would  have  "  become  and 
remained  a  second  Erasmus  ;  "  although  his  deeper 
religious  nature  would  have  given  him  a  more 
vital  interest  in  the  Reformation.  He  is  con- 
tinually longing  for  the  retirement  of  a  literary 
life,  exclaiming,  as  early  as  1529,  "  Oh,  happy  they 
who  abstain  from  public  affairs  !  "  (Corp.  Reform., 
i,  100).  But  it  was  essential  that  he  should  aid 
in  the  public  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  bring 
into  use  these  very  literary  talents.  If  Luther 
scattered  the  sparks  among  the  masses,  it  re- 
mained for  Jlelanchthon  by  his  logical  and  sys- 
tematic writings,  comparing  the  Protestant  faith 
with  the  Scriptures,  to  win  not  only  princes,  but 
also  a  large  number  of  the  cultured  and  learned, 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  IMelanchthon's 
moderation  and  conservative  tendency  were,  in 
general,  as  necessary,  in  their  place,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  Reformation,  as  were  Luther's 
heroism  of  faith,  and  bold  and  military  nature. 
Only  Luther  could  iiave  written  the  Kinety-Five 
Theses,  the  book  addressed  to  the  nobles  of  the 
German  nation,  etc.,  and  have  made  the  bold 
confession  before  the  emperor  at  Worms;  but 
Melanchthon  had  to  write  tiie  Augabury  Confes- 
sion, the  Ajiologij,  and  the  Loci  Communes.  These 
two  men  fully  understood  their  own  capabilities 
and  the  talents  of  each  other.  In  1520  Melanch- 
thon writes  {Corp.  Reform.,  i.  160),  "I  will  rather 
die  than  be  torn  from  Luther."  Luther  he  com- 
pares to  Elijah  (Corp.  Reform.,  i.  448),  and  calls 
liini  "the  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  {Corp. 
Reform.,  i.  282).  In  spite  of  the  coldness  which 
grew  up  between  them  in  the  last  years  of 
Luther's  life,  Melanchthon  exclaims  at  IvUther's 
death,  "  Dead  is  the  horseman  and  chariot  of 
Israel  who  ruled  the  Church  in  this  last  age  of 
the  world"  {Corp.  Reform.,  vi.  59).  On  the  other 
hand,  Luther  wrote  of  Melanchthon,  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  Melanchthon's  Commentary  on  the  Colos- 
sians  (1529),  "I  was  bound  to  tight  with  rabble 
and  devils,  for  which  reason  my  books  are  very 
belligerent.  1  am  the  rough  pioneer,  who  mus"t 
break  road  ;  but  Master  Philip  comes  along  softly 
and  gently,  sows  and  waters  heartily,  since  God 
has  richly  endowed  liim  with  gift^."  A  year  be- 
fore his  death,  Luther,  in  the  Preface  to  his  own 
works,  iiraises  Melanchthon's  jMci  above  them,  and 
call.s  him  an  instrument  of  (iod  who  had  accom- 
J'lished  the  very  best  in  the  department  of  theolo- 
gy, to  the  great  rage  of  the  Devil  (Hknke:  1). 
]>  er/uUlniss  Luthers  u.  Melanchtlions,  1860).  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  although  Luther  was  opposed 
to  >Ielanclithon'8  views  on  the  jyord's  Supper  and 
other  (juestions,  he  controlled  liis  feelings,  and 
never saiil  anything  harsh  against  him.  In  their 
relations  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Luther  was  the 
more  magnanimous,  nc'ver  once  uttering  a  sus- 
picion against  .Mehinehthon's  personal  character; 
while  Alelanclithon  did  express  now  and  then  a 


want  of  confidence  in  Luther's.  The  latter,  how- 
ever,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Me- 
lanchthon was  the  weaker  nature,  and  at  times 
felt  the  dominating  personality  of  Luther  to  press 
like  a  yoke. 

It  is  Melanchthon's  moderation,  conscientious 
prudence,  and  love  of  peace,  which  merit  our 
respect  for  him  as  a  Reformer.  ^Nothing  is  ea.sier 
than  to  be  dazzled  by  the  lightning  and  thunder 
of  Luther's  strong  mind  and  personality.  Me- 
lanchthon's moderation  and  caution  were  often, 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  explained 
as  fear,  and  want  of  courage  and  character.  But. 
if  there  is  much  to  make  such  a  view  plausible, 
we  nnist  remember  that  he  was  always  thinking 
more  of  the  welfare  of  the  Church  than  of  his 
own.  Xor  did  he  lack  in  personal  fortitude ; 
and  it  is  related  how,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  dashed  into  a  crowd  of  noisj'  student*  with  a 
drawn  dagger,  in  order  to  restore  peace.  In  fact, 
it  required  no  little  courage  to  practise  a  cool 
moderation  when  all  was  in  haste,  especially  ii> 
view  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Catholic  part}'.  But 
courage  was  forced  out  of  him,  rather  than  an 
inborn  characteristic.  The  distinction  between 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  this  regard  is  well 
brouglit  out  in  Luther's  letters  to  the  latter 
(June,  1530)  :  "  To  your  great  anxiety,  by  which 
you  are  made  weak,  I  am  a  cordial  foe ;  for  the 
cause  is  not  ours.  It  is  your  philosophy,  and  not 
your  theology,  which  tortures  you  so,  —  as  though 
you  could  accomplish  any  tiling  by  your  useless 
anxieties.  ...  So  far  as  the  public  cause  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  well  content  and  satisfied ;  for  I 
know  that  it  is  right  and  true,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  the  cause  of  Christ  and  God  himself.  For 
that  reason,  1  am  a  bare  spectator.  If  we  fall, 
Christ  will  likewise  fall;  and,  if  he  fall,  I  would 
rather  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  with  the  em- 
peror." 

Nothing  is  more  prominent  in  Melanchthon's 
temper  than  its  iienic  tone.  He  was  mild  by 
nature,  and  shunned  contentions  and  divisions. 
His  was  the  churchly  disposition;  and  he  retained 
a  profound  and  ]iious  respect  for  the  Church,  and 
found  it  much  more  painful  to  think  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable separation  from  it  than  Luther  did.  He 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  authority  of  the  church 
Fathers,  especially  Augustine.  He  stood  nearer 
the  Catholic  Church  than  Luther,  because  he  laid 
more  stress  upon  external  discipline  and  cere- 
monies tlian  Luther.  His  love  of  peace,  and 
aversion  to  ecclesiastical  sejiaration,  led  liim  to 
undertake  conciliatory  measures,  which  sometimes 
gave  to  his  contemjioraries  tin'  occasion  for  the 
charge  of  vacillation.  It  is  in  tliis  very  fact  that 
tlie  unioni.stic  tentlencies  of  our  day  in  the 
churches  of  (Jermany  love  to  strike  their  roots. 
Kaiinis,  in  his  Getliichlnis.^rede  (18(i0),  has  said, 
"The  spirit  of  mediation  in  the  Protestant 
Church  is  the  inheritance  which  we  are  to  pre- 
.serve  as  coming  from  Melanchthon." 

The  literary  talents  and  learning  of  Jlelanch- 
thon  were  very  great.  His  works  betray  an  ex- 
cellent gift  of  observation,  a  healthy  (hough  not 
always  inofound  judgment,  fine  aesthetic  tastes, 
and  a  liajipy  memory.  To  these  gifts  he  added 
an  assiduous  eagerness  to  get  knowledge,  and 
facility  in  the  use  of  his  acquisitions,  llis  style 
was  marked  by  clearness,  vivacity,  and  a,  simple 
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elegance.  In  Latin  ho  was  a  master,  and  even 
in  Greek  hie  expressed  liimself  witli  more  elegance 
than  in  German.  Melanolitlion  exercised  as  great 
an  infiuiMice  upon  the  culture  of  tlie  time  through 
his  academic  activity  as  by  liis  writings.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  throngs  of  noarers. 
Ileerbrand  saj's  there  were  two  thousand,  and, 
among  these,  princes,  counts,  barons,  etc.  lie 
was  fitly  called  the  Pnvceptor  Gerinnniie  ("teacher 
of  Germany"). 

As  a  theolufjlan,  Melanchthon  appears  not  only 
as  the  theological  co-reformer,  but  as  the  leader 
of  the  German  Reformation.  He  wrote  the  first 
Protestant  work  of  systematic  theology.  Melanch- 
thon's  was  not  an  origimil,  creative  mind,  but 
predominantly  I'eceptive.  In  his  Loci  he  sought 
to  give  the  theological  and  religions  results  of 
the  Reformation,  and  pursued  the  dialectic  rather 
than  speculative  method,  making  accurate  defini- 
tions, clear  divisions,  etc.  It  was  also  his  aim  to 
,  make  prominent  the  practical  truths  of  the  gospel 
in  opposition  to  the  theoretical  and  speculative. 
It  was  as  the  author  of  the  Loci  that  his  influence 
continued  to  be  felt  years  after  his  deatli.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  Loci  (1.5l'1)  he  follows 
closely  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and 
grace.  Twelve  years  intervened  between  the  first 
edition  of  the  Loci  and  its  revision  by  its  author 
in  153.5.  The  first  German  translation  was  made 
by  Spalatin  (loJ2),  and  a  second  (l.j^li)  and  third 
by  Justus  Jonas.  He  insists  upon  his  doctrinal 
agreement  witli  Luther,  and  does,  in  fact,  agree 
with  him  in  making  all  pronunent  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ.  But  the  Melanch- 
thon of  a  later  period  differed  very  considerably 
from  him.  The  vein  of  mysticism  running  tlirough 
Luther's  theology  he  did  not  draw  from,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  ethical  elements 
by  insisting  that  salvation  can  only  be  genuinely 
appropriated  by  the  ethical  nature,  and  must  pro- 
duce ethical  fruits. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees,  however  much 
Melanchthon  may  have  sympathized  with  Luther 
in  his  strict  predestinarian  views  at  one  time, 
after  1.5J7  he  turned  more  and  more  away  from 
them,  and  sought  to  make  room  for  the  free  activ- 
ity of  the  will,  and  regarded  civil  (natural)  right- 
eousness as  the  forecourt  of  spiritual  (heavenly) 
righteousness  In  the  doctrine  of  faith  he  empha- 
sizes faith,  not  so  much  as  a  work  of  (jod  as  the 
moral  act  of  man  ;  in  this  differing  from  Calvin, 
who  treats  of  it  principally  as  a  grace  implanted. 
He  mentions  three  causes  as  "concurring  in  the 
work  of  conversion,  — the  Word  of  God,  the  .Spirit, 
and  the  humar  will  assenting  to,  and  not  reject- 
ing, the  Word  of  God."  In  general  it  may  be  said, 
that,  while  the  type  of  Melanchthon's  theology 
was  essentially  the  same  as  Luther's,  yet  the 
Melanchthonian  system  modified,  and  in  some 
points  developed,  Luther's  system.  It  had  a 
character  of  its  own  ;  and,  emphasizing  the  ethical 
element  of  Christianity,  it  filled  out  Luther's 
fundamental  idea  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  in 
its  relation  to  Zwingli's  all-efficient  Providence, 
and  Calvin's  irresistible  grace,  presented  a  neces- 
sary corrective.  It  emphasized  moral  freedom, 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  is  alone 
receptive  of  divine  grace,  and  must  of  necessity, 
having:  received  it,  show  itself  in  moral  actions. 


In  the  department  of  cdiics  the  influence  of 
Melanchtlion  was  greater  and  more  lasting  than 
in  tliat  of  systematic  theology.  His  three  princi- 
pal works  in  this  line  were,  I'roler/omoia  to  Cicero's 
Dc  Officiis,  lo'io;  Enarralioncs  lihrorum  Etiiicnrum 
Aristotelis,  l.'ji!),  etc.;  and  Elliicce  doctriiKi;  ele- 
menta,  15.50.  In  the  last  work  he  insists  that 
ethics  are  to  be  "  treated  in  the  Church  as  well  as 
by  philosophy." 

As  an  exerjcte  he  does  not  occupy  the  same 
prominent  position  as  Luther.  He  assisted  Luther 
to  some  extent  in  translating  the  Bible,  ;ind  both 
the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  in  Luther's  I'iltle 
are  ascribed  to  him.  His  )iriiici]ial  commentaries 
are.  Genesis,  I'rorerbs,  Jjiiiiirl,  Tlie  I'salms,  and 
especially  those  on  the  New  Testament,  —  lionuuis 
(edited  in  1.5'J2  against  his  will  by  Luther,  then,  in 
revised  editions,  15:52,  1510,  1550),  Coiossians  (1527, 
revised  editions,  1529,  1-534,  1.559),  Annotaliones 
in  Evanrjcliutn  Jo/innnis  (1.523).  He  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  every  faithful  theologian  and  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures  must  be  first  a  grammati- 
cal scholar,  then  a  dialectician,  and  third  a  witness. 
He  insisted  upon  the  literal  .sense  in  contrast  to 
the  four  .senses  of  the  schola.stics.  His  commen- 
taries, however,  are  not  grammatical,  but  full  of 
theological  ami  practical  matter,  confirming  the 
doctrines  of  the  Iteformation,  and  edifying  be- 
lievers. 

Melanchthon  also  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
the  department  of  Iiomiletics,  and  has  been  regard- 
ed as  the  author,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  of  the 
methodical  style  of  preaching  which  follows  a 
subject.  He  himself  keepis  entirely  aloof  from 
all  mere  dogmatizing  or  rhetoric  in  tlie  Annota- 
liones in  Ei'aiir/elia  (1544)  and  the  Condones  in 
Enanr/etium  Matlhiei  (1.558),  and  his  German  ser- 
mons prepared  for  George  of  Anhalt.  He  never 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  [never  having  been 
ordained]  ;  and  his  Latin  sermons  (jmslilla)  were 
prepared  for  the  Hungarian  students  at  AVitten- 
berg,  who  did  not  understand  German.  [By  his 
TM  Ulietorica  (1519)  and  JJe  Officiis  Concionaloris 
(1.53.5),  he  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
writers  on  rhetoric  who  followed  him.     See  art. 

HOMILKTICS.] 

In  the  departments  of  philology  and  padagoyij 
Melanchthon's  influence  was  also  very  great.  He 
has  been  called  t'nvceptor  Germanice.  He  laid 
great  stress  upon  classical  studies,  and,  by  urging 
the  study  of  the  classic  languages  and  models, 
became  the  founder  of  the  learned  schools  of 
(iermany.  He  advocated  the  close  and  necessary 
conjunction  of  the  school  and  the  church;  the 
school  being  a  nursery,  or  forecourt,  of  the  church. 
He  was,  in  fact,  tlie  most  active  representative  ot 
the  union  of  the  evangelical  church  and  the  new 
culture.  [He  put  forth  editions  of  many  classic 
authors,  and  published  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mars, which  held  their  places  in  German  schools 
for  two  centuries.] 

Portraits  still  exist  of  Melanchthon,  —  by  Hol- 
bein at  Hanover,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
(Woltmann  :  Hollicin,  i.  3.59),  by  Diirei  (made  in 
1526,  representing  him  with  a  large  head  and 
high  forehead),  and  others.  He  was  small  and 
meagre  in  body,  but  had  a  bright  and  sparkling 
eye,  which  kept  its  color  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  never  in  perfectly  sound  health,  and  man- 
aged to  perforin  as  much  work  as  he  did  only 
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by  reason  of  scrupulous  care  in  his  habits.  His 
domestic  life  was  happy.  He  called  his  home  "a 
little  church  of  God"  {ecclesiola  Dei),  and  always 
found  there  peace,  and  showed  a  tender  solicitude 
for  his  wife  and  children  [two  of  whom  survived 
him,  —  a  daughter  and  a  son],  and  not  infrequent- 
ly was  he  found  rocking  the  cradle  with  one  liand, 
and  holding  a  book  in  the  other.  In  his  public 
career  he  sought  not  honor  or  fame,  but  earnestly 
endeavored  to  serve  the  church  and  the  cause  of 
truth.  Humility  was  one  of  the  signal  features 
of  his  character.  In  him  we  liave  no  great,  im- 
pressive personality,  winning  his  way  by  massive 
strength  of  resolution  and  energy,  but  a  noble 
personality  which  we  cannot  study  witliout  loving 
and  respecting. 

The  opinions  of  Melanchthon's  character  and 
work  have  undergone  radical  changes  since  his 
death.  One  would  deem  it  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  well  authenticated,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Leonard  Ilutter,  in  a 
public  discussion  at  Wittenberg  at  which  Me- 
lanchthon's  autliority  was  appealed  to,  tore  down 
a  picture  of  the  Reformer,  which  was  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  audience  trampled 
it  under  foot.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  that,  few  voices  spoke  a  word  in  his  favor. 
In  1760  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  for  the 
first  time  celebrated,  and  from  that  time  a  differ- 
ent view  began  to  gain  currency.  In  ISOO  the 
300th  anniversary  of  JNlelanchthon's  death  was  ob- 
ser\-ed  with  much  enthusiasm  all  over  Germany; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses,  he  will  continue 
to  be  honored  for  his  positive  and  not  inconsid- 
erable contributions  to  the  Reformation. 

Lit.  —  Melanchthon's  Works  were  issued  at 
Basel,  1541,  2  vols. ;  Wittenberg,  1502-6-1,  4  vols. 
His  Letters  were  edited  by  Manlius,  Basel,  1565 ; 
Peucer,  1565  (continued  by  Bezel,  1590)  ;  Sad- 
BERT,  1640,  etc.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
his  works  by  Bretschxeider  and  Bindseil, 
Halle,  1S34-.50,  in  the  Corpus  lieformatoriim,  vols, 
i.-xxviii.  Additional  letters  were  edited  by  Bind- 
seil: P.  Melancli.  Ej)ji.,  Halle,  1874.  Bioyraphies 
by  C.\MEKARius  (an  intimate  friend),  1566;  IIeer- 
BRAXd:  Oratio  in  ol/ilum  Mel.,  Tubingen,  1580; 
AuAM  :  Vitce  Theolorjorum,  1620 ;  Stuohel  :  Me- 
laiicltthoniana,  1771;  [F.  A.  Cox,  1.S15,  1817]; 
KiJTHE,  1830;  Mattiie.s,  Allenburg,  1841;  [Led- 
l>ERiio.sE,  Heidelberg.  1847,  Fng.  trans,  by  Krotel, 
I'hiladelphia,  1855;  Planck  •  Prace/itor  Germa- 
mtE,  I860];  C.  .Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  1861;  and  of 
a  more  popular  character,  bv  IlEri'E,  Marburg, 
1860;  Meurer,  Leipzig,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1869.  On 
ilelanchthon's  Theoloi/i/,  see  DelhkI'ck:  Mel.  d. 
Glaubenslehrer,  1826;  (iALLE:  Charakteristik  Mel. 
(its  Theoloyen,  Halle,  1810;  IIeppe;  Doijmatik  d. 
deutschen  Protectant isinus  iin  16.  Jakrh.,  3  vols., 
Gotha,  18.57 ;  I'liti  :  Mel.  Loci  in  Hirer  Uryeslall, 
Erlaiigen,  1804,  Auyttstana,  1868,  Apology,  1873; 
Herrlinuer:  Die  Tlieol.  MelanchtUons,  Gotha, 
1879  [C.  Kkatse  :  Metanthoniami,  Zebst,  1885.] 
See  also  15ind,seil:  Bibliotheca  Meluwhthon,  Ilalle, 
1868.    [See arts. AiT.snrRO Confession, Lither, 

WARIll-lifi,  I'tc]        I.ANIiKKKIt.     (II  KRlil.lNOEU.) 

MELCHIADES,  or  MILTIADES,  I'.ipe  (July  2, 
31()-.Ian.lO  or  11,  314),  was  an  African  b_y  birth, 
and  lies  binied  in  tlie  cemetery  of  Callisti.  The 
<ilict  of  toleration  by  Galerius,  the  occupation  of 
liome  by  Constantiiie,  und  tlie  edict  of  toleration 


by  Constantine  and  Licinius,  fall  in  liis  time.  A 
letter  from  Constantine  to  him,  written  in  Gaul 
in  313,  is  found  in  Eusebius:  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  15,  IS. 
The  decrees  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Liber  Pontiji. 
and  Gratian  are  spurious. 

MELCHITES,  in  contradistinction  to  Monophy 
sites,  denoted  the  orthodox  Christians  living  ii 
those  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  whicL 
were  conquered  b}-  the  Arabs.  The  name,  derived 
from  'ij/?  (" king "),  referred  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  that  is,  to  the  empire.  They  were 
treated  with  nuich  more  severity  by  the  Arabs 
than  were  the  ^lonophysites. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  king  of  righteousness,  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  17-20,  Ps.  ex.  4,  Heb.  vii.  1-3.  He 
met  Abraham  after  his  victory  over  the  kings, 
and  offered  him  bread  and  wine,  and  blessed  him. 
Receiving  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  from  Abraham,  he 
returned  again  into  retirement,  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  higher  world  of  peace.  We  shall 
consider  here  his  city,  liis  God,  and  his  priest- 
hood. 

The  Salem  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18)  has  been  identified  with  a  city 
called  Salem,  or  Salumias,  which  Jerome  states 
was  close  by  Scythopolis.  He  further  states  that 
Melchizedek's  palace  was  shown  there  {Ep.  ad 
Eoayr.).  AVhitby,  Reland,  Rosenmiiller,  Bleek, 
Alford,  Ewald,  and  others  Ixave  adopted  this  view, 
and  refer  to  Salim  (John  iii.  23).  It  is  better  to 
identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  In  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  where 
the  word  occurs  again  as  the  designation  of  a 
place,  it  stands  for  Jerusalem.  Its  meaning, 
peaceful,  made  it  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
city.  The  analogy  between  the  names  ^Melchize- 
dek  and  Adonizek,  the  king  of  Jebus  (the  old 
name  of  Jerusalem)  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh. 
x.  1),  also  favors  this  view.  Abraham  would 
naturally  have  taken  the  road  by  the  city  in 
returning  to  Hebron.  The  Targums,  Josephus, 
Jerome,  at  fir.st  (Quast.  in  Gen.),  and  most  of 
modern  critics,  adopt  this  view. 

The  God  whom  Melchizedek  wor.sliipped  bore 
the  name  of  El  (the  original  divinity  of  the  Phce- 
nicians,  Babylonians,  and  other  Shemitic  peoples) 
and  Eljon  (Most  High).  He  is  the  "possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth."  The.se  designations  indicate 
that  Melchizedek  was  a  nionotheist,  and  wor- 
shipped essentially  the  same  God  as  Abraham, 
who  recognized  him  as  a  priest,  and  applied  to 
Jehovah  tlie  same  appellative,  Most  High  (Gen. 
xiv.  22). 

Melclii/.edek  was  a  priest  not  merely  by  virtue 
of  his  being  the  head  of  a  family,  but  as  being  a 
]irinoe ;  all  princes,  according  to  the  ancient 
Plirenician  custom,  exercising  the  functions  of 
the  priesthoo(L  In  him  as  its  representative,  the 
older  and  purer  Canaanitish  religion  offered  the 
hand  to  the  representative  of  the  new  Hebrew 
religion,  and  acknowledged  liis  own  and  his  peo- 
ple's salvation  by  Abraham  from  perils  they 
could  not  resist  tliemselves.  This  foreigner,  Mel- 
chizedek, subsequently  became  the  ideal  priest 
in  the  eyes  of  Israel  (Ps.  ex.  4)  ;  an<l  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  finds  m  Christ  his  true  antitype. 
Origen  and  Didymus  regarded  Melcliizedek  as 
an  angel,  because  the  Hebrews  represent  him  as 
witliout  iiedigree.  Ilierakas  regarded  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the   sect  of 
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the  Melchizedekites  as  the  incarnation  of  a  power 
superior  to  Christ  (App.  ad  Terl.  de  prwM-rip.,  c. 
63;  Epipli.,  Il(i:r.,  35J.  AiiothiM-  oi>inion  lielil 
by  the  Tarf;unis,  tlie  most  of  the  ralibin.s,  Jcu'ome, 
Luther,  Mehmchthon,  [Hugh  Hroiighton,  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  Jackson],  is  that  lie  was  Sliein,  who 
seems,  according  to  the  biblical  chronology,  to 
have  s*n-vived  Abraliani's  entrance  into  Canaan 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  Otliers  have 
.advocated  the  view  that  lie  was  11  am,  or  Japhet, 
or  even  linoch.  (Comp.  Deyi.i.vg  :  Ohseroal.  ii. 
p.  71  sqq.)  Our  best  point  of  departure  for  as- 
■certaining  ]Melchizedek"s  nationality  is  the  name 
of  Adonizek.  The  latter  was  a  Jebusite  (Josh. 
X.  5,  6),  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
was  so  likewise.  [See  II.  Brouguton  :  Treatise 
of  Melchizdek,  1591;  Gaillaud:  Melchisedecus 
•Chrislus,  etc.,  1688;  Bonoisius :  Hisl.  Cril.  Mel- 
■chisedeci,  1706 ;  Jackson  :  On  the  Creed  (book  ix. 
§  2,  ch.  vi.-xi.)  ;  and  the  Commentaries  on  Gen. 
xiv.  18-20,  and  Hebrews  vii.]     F.  W.  SCUULTZ. 

MELDENIUS,  Rupertus,  is  the  name  of  the 
Author  of  the  Paranesis  votica,  pro  pace  Eccleske, 
■ad  theologoK  Augustame  Confession'is,  which  ap- 
peared in  Germany  about  1630.  Of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known  :  it  is  even  probable  that 
the  name  is  fictitious.  The  book,  which,  though 
written  from  an  orthodox  Lutheran  stand-point, 
maintains  that  practical  jiiety  is  more  important 
than  purity  of  doctrine,  contains  the  famous  sen- 
tence, in  necessariis  unilas,  iyi  non  necessariis  liberlas, 
■in  utrisque  caritas  ("  in  necessary  things  unity,  in 
unnecessary  things  liberty,  in  both  things  char- 
ity"). This  sentence  lias  had  a  great  effect  in 
soothing  controversy.  It  is  a  veritable  watchword 
for  the  peacemakers.  But  whether  Meldenius 
•originated  it,  as  Liicke  maintains,  is  doubtful. 
At  all  events,  it  is  found  in  Gregor  Frank's  Con- 
sideratio  theologica,  dated  1028 ;  and  Baxter,  in 
1679,  quotes  it  as  the  words  of  the  "pacificator,"' 
which  would  seem  to  point  to  an  older  and  lietter 
known  author  than  Meldenius  or  Frank.  When 
Liicke  wrote  his  book,  only  the  reprint  of  Melde- 
iiius  by  J.  G.  Pfeiffer,  in  his  Variorum  auctoriun 
mi.<:cellanea  theologica  (Leipzig,  1736),  was  known ; 
but  since,  at  least  two  copies  have  come  to  light, 
one  of  which  is  noticed  by  Liicke  in  Studien  u. 
Kritiken,  1851.  See  F.  LiJCKE:  Ueher  das  Alter, 
den  Verfasser,  die  urspriingliche  Form  it.  den  icaren 
Sinn  des  kircklichen  Friedensspruch.es  "In  necessa- 
riis." etc.,  Gottingen,  1850.  c.  bertheau. 

MELETIAN  SCHISM.     See  next  two  articles. 

MELETIUS  OF  ANTIOCH  and  the  Meletian 
Schism  in  Syria.  When,  in  360,  Bishop  Eudoxius 
■of  Antioch  removed  to  Constantinople,  as  the 
successor  of  the  deposed  JNIacedonius,  Meletius 
(who  had  previously  been  bishop  of  Sebaste  in 
Armenia,  but  at  that  time  lived  in  retirement  at 
Beroea  in  Syria)  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch 
on  the  supposition  that  he  belonged  to  the  Arian 
party.  This  proved  a  mistake,  however.  A  ser- 
mon which  he  delivered  shortly  after  his  election, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  by  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.  73,  29),  revealed  to  the  congregation,  that, 
though  lie  was  not  an  adherent  of  Athanasius  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  decidedly 
antagonistic  to  Arianism.  The  discovery  caused 
great  commotion.  Meletius  was  banished  by  the 
emperor;  and  Euzoius,  a  full-blooded  Arian,  was 
appointed  bishop.     Nevertheless,  a  large  portion 


of  the  congregation,  holding  the  same  view8  as 
Meletius,  remained  true  to  him ;  and  thus  the 
church  of  Antioch  became  split  into  three  par- 
ties,—  the  Eustathians,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  deacon  Paulinus,  live<l  in  a  quiet  and  re- 
tired manner,  accuse<l  of  Sabellianisin  by  the  two 
other  parties,  but  recognized  by  Athanasias  as  the 
true  church ;  the  Arians,  who  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  court ;  and  the  Meletians,  who  formed  a 
rapidly  growing  middle  party  between  those  two 
extremes.  A  .synod  of  Alexandria,  jiresided  over 
by  Athanasius,  undertook  in  362  to  bring  order 
into  the  disturbed  affairs  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
och, or  at  least  to  unite  all  the  anti-Ariaus  into 
one  camp.  But,  before  the  emissaries  of  the 
.synod  reached  Antioch,  Lucifer  of  Calaris  had 
consecrated  I'aulus  bishop ;  and,  as  he  was  recog- 
nized by  Athanasius  and  by  Home,  the  schism 
became  fully  established.  Under  Julian,  Mele- 
tius returned  to  his  .see;  and  the  great  personal 
reputation  he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  his  intimate 
connection  with  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories,  gave 
to  his  party  a  paramount  importance.  A  recon- 
ciliation did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  impo.ssible, 
however.  The  Meletians  were  steadily  approach- 
ing the  orthodox.  At  a  synod  of  Antioch  in 
303,  presided  over  by  Meletius  himself,  they  for- 
mally adopted  the  Xiciean  Creed :  and  the  expla- 
nations with  which  they  accompanied  it  seemed 
to  be  simple  precautions  against  Sabellianism. 
They  became  still  more  iiliant  when  the  persecu- 
tions of  Valens  struck  them  alone,  and  left  the 
Eustathians  untouched  as  an  obscure  sect.  Me- 
letius went  in  exile  a  second  time.  But  the 
stubbornness  and  arrogance  of  Pope  Daniasus 
frustrated  all  negotiations.  A  synod  of  Home 
in  375  declared  Paulinus  to  be  the  rightful  bishop 
of  Antioch ;  and  another,  in  377,  even  declared 
Meletius  a  heretic.  After  the  death  of  Valens, 
however,  Meletius  once  more  came  into  possession 
of  his  see  (378) ;  and  it  was  significant  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  he  occupied,  that  the  impe- 
rial edict  of  380,  enforcing  the  Xicene  Creed  as 
the  one  alone  valid  and  alone  tolerated,  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  him :  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  recognized  as  bishop  of  Antioch  by  the  impe- 
rial officer  Saporis.  A  kind  of  reconciliation  was 
also  In'ought  about.  Meletius  and  Paulinus  agreed 
that  he  wlio  lived  longest  should  be  sole  bishop, 
that  he  who  died  first  should  have  no  successor. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  agreement  was  not  kept. 
Meletius  died  the  following  year,  381,  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  represented  the  church  of 
Antioch  at  the  council ;  and  the  Syrian  bishops 
immediately  appointed  the  presbyter  Flavian  his 
■successor.  In  388  Paulinus  died;  but  Evagrius 
succeeded  him,  and  the  schism  continued.  Final- 
ly Chrysostom  succeeded,  in  398,  in  reconciling 
Flavian  with  Alexandi'ia  and  Rome  ;  and  in  415 
the  succes.sor  of  Flavian,  Bishop  Alexander,  led  the 
Eustathians  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  scattered  notes  by  Socrates. 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philostorgius,  Jerome,  and 
Rufinus,  see  Gregory  of  Nyssa  :  Oral,  funehr. 
in  Melelium  ;  Chrysostoji  :  Orat.  in  Mel. ;  the 
Letters  of  Basil;  and  the  numerous  acts  of  synods 
in  Ma.vsi  :   Con.  Coll.,  iii  W.  mollek. 

MELETIUS  OF  LYCOPOLIS  and  the  Mele- 
tian Schism  in  Egypt.  During  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  it  came  to  an  open  breach  betweea 
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Peter,  Bisliop  of  Alexandria,  and  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Lycopolis.  a  citj'  in  the  province  of  Thebais. 
They  held  different  views  with  respect  to  the 
re-admission  of  the  lapsi.  According  to  the  peni- 
tential writing  of  Peter,  wliicli  the  Greek  Church 
has  incorporated  with  the  Epialohe  Canonicce,  and 
which  is  found  in  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.,  iv.  23,  he 
recommeuded  mildness  and  forbearance ;  while 
Meletius  protested  that  no  lapsus  could  be  re- 
admitted until  after  full  penance;  tliat  an  eccle- 
siastic who  had  fallen  should  be  degi-aded,  etc. 
To  this  difference  of  views  may  be  added  a 
feeling  of  jealousy;  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
having  at  that  period  begun  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Egjiitian  Church, 
which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  other  Egyp- 
tian bishops,  especially  by  Meletius.  The  dissen- 
sion broke  out  while  the  two  bishops  were  still 
in  prison  ;  and  when  Meletius,  after  his  release, 
undertook  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  out- 
side of  his  own  diocese,  in  dioceses  whose  bishops 
w-ere  in  prison,  and  every  vvhere  tried  to  enforce 
Iris  views  with  respect  to  the  lapsi,  Peter  felt 
utterly  provoked,  cancelled  all  his  ordinations, 
and  even  deposed  him  from  his  see.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea  now  interfered.  In  its  famous  sixth 
canon  it  formally  acknowledged  and  established 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  over 
the  Egyptian  Church,  thereby  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  patriarcliate  of  Alexandria. 
But  in  otlier  respects  it  treated  Meletius  and  his 
adlierents,  the  Meletians  (or,  as  tliey  called  them- 
selves, the  "  Church  of  the  Martyrs  "),  witli  great 
mildness.  His  ordinations  were  recognized,  and 
he  himself  was  continued  in  office,  though  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  this,  everything  went 
on  smoothly  and  quietly  until  Athanasius  became  i 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  regretted  the  mild- 
ness which  the  Council  of  Nicaea  had  shown,  and 
employed  much  harsher  measures,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  Meletians  formally 
broke  off  from  the  church,  and  formed  an  inde- 
pendent community  of  their  own.  In  the  follow- 
ing contest  between  Athanasius  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Eusebians  and  .-Vrians  on  tlie  other,  the 
latter  were  always  supported  by  the  Jleletians; 
and  it  took  a  whole  century  before  the  schism 
was  thoroughly  healed. 

Lit  — Atii.\n.\sius:  Apol.  c.  Ariaii;  Hist.  Ar. 
ait  Monach.  ;  Epist.  ad  Act/,  el  Lib. :  the  acts  of 
the  Councils  of  Xicaca  and  Tyre,  in  Mansi  :  Con. 
Coll.,  ii.  ;  Sc.  Maffki  :  Ossercazioni  Idler.,  Vero- 
na, 1738,  tom   iii.  w.  moi.i.er. 

MEL'ITA  was  the  site  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
vessel  which  was  conveying  St.  Paul  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome  (.\cts  xxvii.-xxviii.  10).  Two  islands 
liave  had  advocates  as  the  ancient  spot,  —  Meleda 
in  tlie  .\driatic;  and  Malta,  sixty  miles  south  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now  generally 
agreeil  that  the  latter  was  tlie  Melita  on  whicli 
Paul  was  ca.st.  Tliis  is  made  almost  certain  by 
the  description  the  Acts  gives  of  the  se;is  which 
■washed  up  on  tlie  island,  the  harborage  of  a 
grain-ship,  and  the  direction  Paul  took,  l>y  way 
of  Puteoli,on  leaving  the  island,  to  get  to  Rome. 
The  subject  is  thoroughly  and  interestingly  treat^'d 
>>y  t^1pt.  Smith,  in  ]'oi/ni/e  ami  :<hipwrcck  of  Si. 
I'diil,  and  l)r-an  llowson,  in  Smith's  Jiible  Die- 
tionary,  "  Life  of  St.  I'aul,"  and  the  Inlernalional 
litvision  Commentary  on  the  Acts-  New  York,  1882. 


Malta  had  a  brilliant  period  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Briti.'^h  crown. 

MELITO  OF  SARDES(Sardis),  the  only  bishop 
of  that  place  mentioned  in  the  literary  monuments 
of  tlie  first  three  centuries,  flourislied  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  and  acquired  great  fame 
by  his  activity  in  the  church  and  in  literature. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  collected  by  Routh,  in  his  Rdiquice 
Sacrce,  i.;  but  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  have 
given  complete  lists  of  them.  Besides  the  celebrate 
ed  Apology  of  Christianity  as  the  true  philosophy, 
which  he  dedicated  to  ^Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
which  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{Hisl.  EccL,  iv.  26),  there  is  ascribed  to  him  another 
apology,  of  which  a  Syrian  translation  was  dis- 
covered by  Tattam  in  a  monastery  in  the  Nitriaii 
desert,  and  edited  by  Cureton,  in  Spicil.  Syr.,  and 
by  Pitra-Renan,  in  .Spicil.  Snlesmense;  but  its  au- 
thorship is  very  doubtful.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  commentaries  he  has  given  tlie  first  Chris- 
tian list  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament:  he 
excludes  the  Books  of  Esther  and  Xehemiah,  and 
the  Apocrypha.  The  curious  notice  by  Origen, 
that  he  ascribed  corporality  to  God,  and  found  the 
likeness  of  God  in  the  human  body,  is,  on  account 
of  its  brevity,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps 
he,  like  Tertullian,  considered  corporality  and 
substantiality  as  identical  ideas,  —  a  view  which 
might  arise  very  naturally  as  an  opposition  to  the 
spiritualistic  vagueness  of  the  Gnostics.  Many 
works  have  Ijeen  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Clnvis  Mclilonis,  edited  by  Cardinal 
Pitra,  in  the  Spicil.  .'iolesmcn.ie,  ii.  and  iii.  It 
probably  belongs  to  the  latter  yiart  of  the  eleventli 
century.  A  sect  of  Melitonians  is  probably  a 
later  fiction.  [For  an  excellent  study  of  Melito 
and  liis  writings,  see  Hakn".\ck  :  Tcxie  u.  i'nler- 
sucliuntjen  zur  Gcschichle  der  Altchrist.  Lit.,  Bnd  i. 
(Leipzig,  1882),  jip.  240-278.]  STEITZ. 

MELVILL,  Henry,  b.  at  Pendennis  Castle,  Corn- 
wall, Eng.,  Sept.  14,  1800;  d.  in  I^ndon,  Feb.  0, 
1871.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  1821,  where  he  was  fellow  and  tutor; 
took  holy  orders  ;  was  minister  of  Camden  Chapel, 
Camberwell,  London,  1829-43;  chaplain  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  1840;  principal  of  the  East 
India  College,  at  Haileybury,  1843-59;  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  held  the  Golden  Lectureship,  St. 
Margaret's  l^othbury.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains;  in  1850  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul's;  in  l"S(i3  rector  of  Barnes,  and  rural 
dean.  He  enjoyed  a  liigh  reiMitation  for  pulpit 
oratory.  His  style  was  florid,  and  his  delivery 
impassioned.  Very  many  of  his  lectures  and  ser- 
mons have  been  jmlilislied ;  e.g..  Golden  Lectures, 
from  1850  to  l.S5(i,  7  vols.  ;  Sermons  ilelirered  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London  (1SB6-59),  1860; 
Selections  from  the  Sermons  prcachcil  during  the 
Lalirr  Years  of  his  Life,  1872,  2  vols.  Ilis  Lectures 
on  I'ractical  Snhjecl.t  was  reprinted  in  Pliihidel- 
phia,  18(51;  and  liis  ."Sermons  was  edited  by  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  New  York,  1870,  2  vols. 

MELVILLE,  Andrew,  b.  at  Baldovy,  near  Mon- 
trose, Aug.  1,  1515;  d.  at  Sedan  in  lli22.  He  wa.s 
a  "sickly,  tender  boy."  After  ]irelimiiiary  train- 
ing in  Latin,  (!rcck,  and  French,  at  Montrose,  he 
entered  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in  1559 ; 
and  when  he  left  St.  Andrews  for  the  Univer- 
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eity  of  Paris,  in  the  autuiiin  of  loGl,  he  was 
commeiuled  as  "  the  best  pliilosopher,  poet,  and 
Grecian  of  aiiie  young  inaister  in  tlie  land."  In 
Paris  he  studied  Ilebi'ew  as  well  as  Latin,  (iroelt, 
and  philosophy.  'J' wo  years  later  he  went  to 
Poitiers  to  master  civil  law,  and  became  a  regent 
in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  speedily  aj)- 
pointed  to  the  hnnianity  chair.  During  his  five- 
years'  residence  there  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  theology  under  ISeza,  who,  at  his 
leaving,  wrote  that  the  greatest  token  of  affection 
the  church  of  Geneva  could  give,  was  that  it  had 
consented  to  be  deprived  of  Melville,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  might  be  enriched.  Having 
returned  to  Scotland,  in  .Iidy,  1574,  he  accepted 
the  pi'incipalship  of  Glasgow  University.  He 
began  his  work  in  it  in  November,  and  by  his 
incredible  labors  and  enthusiasm  drew  students 
from  all  quarters;  so  that  the  class-rooms,  which 
for  some  years  before  had  been  literally  empty, 
were  soon  filled  to  overflowing. 

Before  Melville's  return  to  Scotland,  "Tulchan  " 
episcopacy  had  been  erected  ;  and  when  John 
Dury  protested  m  the  General  Assembly,  in  Au- 
gust, 1575,  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  bishop's 
office,  Melville  showed  that  prelacy  was  unscriptu- 
ral,  and  should  be  abolished,  and  parity  in  rank 
and  authority  be  restored  among  the  ministers  of 
the  church.  Five  years  later,  the  episcopal  office 
was  formally  abolished  by  the  assembly,  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  Melville  was  on  all  the  com- 
mittees employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
Second  Booh  of  Discipline,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussions  concerning  it,  and  was  modera- 
tor of  the  assembly  wliich  approved  it,  in  April, 
1578. 

In  December,  1580,  Melville  was  transferred  to 
the  Uuiver.sity  of  St.  Andrews;  installed  as  prin- 
cipal of  St.  >Iary's  College,  which,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, had  been  appropriated  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  Here,  at  first,  he  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition ;  but  in  less  than  two  years  his  learning 
and  zeal  wrought  a  favorable  change.  The  num- 
ber of  the  students  increased ;  and  the  cause  of 
religion  prospered,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
university.  This  was  only  interrupted  by  his 
being  called  to  defend  the  polity  and  liberties 
of  the  church.  Despite  the  confession  or  cove 
nant  of  1581,  the  privy  council  revived  the  regu- 
lations recognizing  episcopacy,  framed  at  Leith  in 
1572;  and  Lennox,  one  of  the  king's  unworthy 
favorites,  got  ^Montgomery  presented  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Glasgow.  High-handed  procedure  by 
the  court  was  boldly  met  by  the  church,  and  Mont^ 
gomery  was  excommunicated.  The  privy  council 
proclaimed  the  excommunication  null  and  void, 
ordered  those  who  refused  to  pay  him  the  episco- 
pal rents  to  be  imprisoned,  and  laid  Glasgow 
College  under  a  temporary  interdict.  In  his  open- 
ing sermon  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  assem- 
bly, Melville  inveighed  against  those  who  had 
introduced  "  the  bludie  (jullic  of  absolute  power 
into  the  country,  and  who  sought  to  erect  a  new 
popedom  in  the  person  of  the  prince."  A  remon- 
strance was  drawn  up,  which  he  and  others  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  In  February,  1584,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  for  seditious 
and  treasonable  preaching.  Conscious  of  his 
innocence,  and  furnished  with  ample  proof,  he 


appeared,  and  gave  account  of  his  sermon.  On 
the  council  resolving  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  he 
maintained  that  he  ouglit  to  be  tried  in  Win  first 
instance  by  the  church  courts.  As  he  would 
neither  yield  to  entreaties  nor  threats,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  declining  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  and  was  sentenced  to  iuiprisonment  in 
Kdinburgh  Castle,  and  further  punishment  at  the 
king's  pleasure;  but  he  escaped  to  England. 

As  the  court  wished  to  make  James  ab.solute 
by  bringing  every  cause  before  the  Privy  Council, 
it  was  necessary  to  curb  the  church  courts;  and 
accordingly,  in  1584,  Parliament  overthrew  pres- 
bytery, and  laid  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the 
king's  feet.  But  in  1585,  after  twenty  months' 
absence,  Melville  returned  with  the  exiled  nobles. 
Weary  of  tyranny,  their  countrymen  flocked  to 
their  standard,  Arran  fled,  and  the  king  received 
them  into  favor.  Melville  was  modc'rator  of  the 
assembly  in  June,  1587,  and  was  one  of  its  com- 
missioners to  the  Parliament  which  annexed  the 
temporal  lands  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  prior- 
ies to  the  crown,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  episcopacy.  At  the  coronation 
of  the  queen,  in  May,  1590,  he  recited  a  Latin 
poem,  entitled  Slephaniskion,  which  he  composed 
on  two  days'  notice.  Patrick  Adamson,  who  still 
persevered  in  opposing  jiresbytery,  and  attacking 
iMelville,  having  fallen  into  poverty,  addressed 
"elegant  and  plaintive  verses  to  his  Majesty," 
who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him ;  but  Melville  gen- 
erously supported  him  several  months,  as  he  him- 
self was  afterwards  aided,  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  by  Adamson 's  nephew  and 
Jameson  Patrick  Simpson.  In  June,  1592,  Mel- 
ville's labors  were  crowned  with  success ;  Parlia- 
ment having  consented  to  pass  an  act  ratifying  the 
assemblies,  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions 
of  the  church,  and  declaring  them,  with  their 
jurisdiction  and  discipline,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
king,  and  embodied  in  the  act,  to  be,  in  all  time 
coming,  "most  just,  good,  and  godly."  This 
.settlement  is  still  the  charter  of  the  cliurch  of 
Scotland's  liberties. 

Contrary  to  his  promise,  James  persisted  in 
restoring  the  popish  nobles,  and  put  the  ministers 
on  their  defence  by  declaring  that  state  affairs 
should  not  be  introduced  into  their  sermons,  that 
the  as.sembly  should  not  convene  without  his 
command,  that  its  acts  should  not  be  valid  until 
ratified  by  him,  and  that  church  courts  should  not 
take  cognizance  of  offences  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law.  One  minister  being  dealt  with  as 
an  example,  the  others  made  common  cause  with 
him.  Soon  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  against 
the  doings  of  the  council,  the  king  or  his  pro- 
genitors, under  the  pain  of  death,  and  ordered  to 
subscribe  a  bond,  before  receiving  their  stipends, 
promising  to  .submit  to  the  king  and  council 
when  accused  of  seditious  or  treasonable  doctrine. 
Melville  and  the  other  commissioners  of  assembly 
were  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  their  power 
was  declared  illegal.  Determined  to  restore  epi.s- 
copacy,  James,  by  secret  and  corrupt  influence, 
secured  a  vantage-ground  for  his  future  plans  at 
an  assembly  which  Melville  could  not  attend.  It 
was  with  difliculty  he  carried  his  measures,  even 
in  a  modified  form,  at  next  assembly,  where  Jlel- 
ville  was  present.  The  committee  of  ministers 
there   appointed  to   advise  with  the  king  about 
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church  affairs  was  "  the  needle  which  drew  in  the 
episcopal  thread."  In  1597  Melville  was  deprived 
of  the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
after  holding  it  seven  years.  To  get  rid  of  his 
opposition  in  the  church  courts,  all  doctors  or 
regents  teaching  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being 
pastors,  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  or  the  assembly,  under  pain  of 
deprivation  and  rebellion.  Prelacy  was  soon  de- 
clared the  third  estate  of  the  realm ;  and,  when 
the  assembly  met,  the  king  would  not  allow  it  to 
proceed  until  Melville  retired ;  and  ultimately  he 
was  forced  to  quit  the  town.  James  protested 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  restore  bishops,  but 
only  wished  some  of  the  wisest  ministers,  as  com- 
missioners of  the  kirk,  to  have  a  place  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament  to  judge  in  their  own 
affairs.  To  this  the  assembly  by  a  small  majority 
agi"eed.  The  king  would  not  permit  Melville  to 
sit  in  the  assembly  of  1600,  and,  by  acceding  to 
many  caveats,  he  induced  the  members  to  comply 
with  his  plan.  When  the  Scotch  Parliament 
restored  the  bishops  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
in  160ti,  Melville,  who  was  sent  by  St.  Andrew's 
presbytery,  protested.  As  the  bishops  had  as  yet 
no  spiritual  power,  Melville  and  other  seven  min- 
isters were  summoned  to  London,  nominally  to 
confer  with  the  king  on  church  affairs,  really  to 
deprive  their  brethren  of  their  aid  and  council  in 
opposing  the  changes  contemplated.  The  Eng- 
lish nobles  were  astonished  at  Melville's  talents 
and  courage.  On  a  highly  ritualistic  service  which 
he  had  been  made  to  witness  in  the  C'liapel  Royal 
he  wrote  a  Latin  epigram,  which  one  of  the  court 
spies,  set  to  watch  him,  conveyed  to  the  king. 
For  this  Melville  was  tried  by  the  English  Privy 
Council  on  the  30th  of  November,  and,  though 
he  had  given  out  no  copy,  was  found  guilty  of 
scandalum  magmitum.  In  April  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  for  ten  months  he  was  treated 
with  great  severity.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were 
taken  from  him ;  and  none  saw  him  save  the  per- 
son who  brought  his  food.  But  his  spirit  was 
free  and  unbroken,  and  he  covered  the  walls  of 
his  cell  witli  verses  beautifully  engraved  with  the 
tongue  of  his  shoe-buckle.  By  means  of  packed 
as.semblies  and  bribery,  prelacy  was  established 
in  Scotland  when  he  and  other  faithful  men  were 
far  away.  Though  the  Protestants  of  Kochelle 
were  eager  to  have  Melville  as  professor  of  divini- 
ty, James  would  not  consent;  but,  after  four 
years'  captivity,  lie,  at  the  request  of  Du  Plessis- 
Alornay,  allowed  him  to  go  to  Sedan  to  share 
with  Tileims  the  professorship  of  divinity.  There 
his  last  years  were  spent,  the  bitterness  of  his 
exile  being  alleviated  by  the  kindness  of  some 
Scottish  profe.ssors  and  .students.  Among  these 
last  were  John  Dury  (afterwards  famous  for  his 
efforts  for  union  among  Protestants),  and  perhaps 
Alexander  Colville,  destined  so  long  to  carry  on 
liis  work  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The  contest  in 
which  he  took  such  a  prominent  part,  not  only 
affected  the  government  of  the  church,  but  also 
the  cau.se  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  "  Scot- 
land," says  Ills  nephew  James,  "  never  received 
a  greater  benefit  at  the  liands  of  (iod  than  this 
man."  "  If,"  says  Dr.  McCrie,  "  the  love  of  pure 
religion,  rational  liberty,  and  polite  letters,  forms 
the  ba,sis  of  national  virtue  an<l  happiness,  I 
know  no   individual,  after  her   Reformer,  from 


whom  Scotland  has  received  greater  benefits,  and 
to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  and 
respect,  than  Andrew  Melville."  He  was  full  of 
spirits,  vigorous  and  courageous,  quick-tempered 
but  kindly,  of  great  and  varied  learning,  but  more 
of  a  scholar  tlian  a  popular  orator.  Ills  chief 
work  was  in  the  universities  and  church  courts, 
rather  than  in  the  puljnt ;  and  that,  perhaps,  was 
the  reason  why,  with  all  his  influence  among  his 
brethren,  he  never  gained  sucli  sway  over  the 
nobles  and  people  as  Knox  and  Henderson  at- 
tained. The  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him  by 
King  James  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  his 
reign. 

Lit.  —  Life  by  McCrie,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1819;  2d  ed.,  1824.  Melville's  writings 
mainly  consist  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  pub- 
lished without  his  knowledge.  See  list  in  Dr. 
McCrie.  In  18-19  the  Woodrow  Society  published 
his  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Romans ;  but  several 
of  his  works,  among  them  a  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  yet  in  manu- 
script. D.  H.\Y  FLEMING  (of  St.  Andrews). 

MEM'PHIS.     See  Noph. 

MEN  OF  UNDERSTANDING  {Homines  I ntelli- 
yenlia),  a  .sect,  which,  about  1111,  sprang  up  in 
Flanders,  and  was  most  numerous  around  Brus- 
sels. Its  founders  were  Giles  the  Singer  (cantor) 
and  a  Carmelite  monk,  AVilliam  of  Hildesheim 
(Hildeinssen).  The  former  was  illiterate,  and, 
carried  away  by  his  fanaticism,  proclaimed  him- 
self a  savior  of  men,  as  Christ  was.  In  general, 
the  sect  was  related  to  the  earlier  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (see  art.).  It  maintained  that  the 
Church  "  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that  these  latter  days  were  a  time  of  higher 
illumination  than  any  which  had  preceded,  so 
that  the  Scriptures  were  practically  superseded; 
that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  body  which 
would  ever  take  place  liad  taken  place  already  in 
that  of  Christ;  that  the  spirit  is  not  defiled  by 
bodily  sin;  that  the  punishments  of  hell  are  not 
eternal;  and  that  even  the  evil  angels  would  be 
eventually  saved."     Hi.I'Nt:  Did.  Sects.,  s.  ■v. 

MEN/EA,  or  MENAION,  corresponds,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  to  the  breviary  of  the  Roman 
Church,  containing  for  each  feast  and  holiday  of 
the  year  the  appointed  prayers  and  hymns,  to- 
gether with  short  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
There  are  large  editions,  —  a  volume  for  every 
month,  and  smaller  ones  (two  volumes)  for  each 
half-year.  Manuscript  copies  are  very  frequent : 
of  the  printed  editions  the  most  nuignificent  is 
that  of  Venice,  1628-1.5.  UASa. 

MENAHEM  (comforlcr),  king  of  Israel  for  ten 
years,  771-700  !>.('.  usual  chronology,  or  709-759 
according  to  Ewald  (2  Kings  xv.  1 1-"20).  He  came 
to  the  throne  by  his  murder  of  Shallum,  who  was 
king  for  only  one  month.  Under  Menahem,  Isra- 
el's affairs  became  desperate,  as  llosea  (in  cha]>s. 
iv.-xiv.),  Isaiali  (ix.  10  sqq.),  and  Zechariah  (x.  10, 
xi.  1-10)  abundantly  prove.  It  was  then  that 
the  first  invasion  of  A.s.syrians  took  place.  Pul 
(Tiglath-pileser)  the  invader  was,  however,  bought 
off  by  1,000  talents  of  silver  (alxnit  If  1,012,000). 
With  this  biblical  statement  tallies  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  which  sjx'ak  of  Menahem  (or,  as  they 
call  him.  Minhiunni  Samirinai)  as  tributary  to 
Tiglath-pileser.  Menahem's  reign  opened  with 
an  act  of  awful   cruelty,  —  the  massacre  of  the 
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Tiphsites,  because  tliey  did  not-  at  once  yield  to  his 
usurped  authority,  —  ran  its  course  of  imbecility 
and  idolatry,  but  ended  peacefidly ;  and  Pekaliiah 
his  son  reicfued  in  his  stead.  liUETSCIlI. 

MENANOER,  one  of  the  oldest  Gnostics,  was, 
according  to  .lustin  (Apnlot/.,  i.  2(i),  born  at  Caj)- 
parataia,  a  village  in  Samaria,  and  taught  in  An- 
tioch.  According  to  Irenseus  (Opir.,  i.  17,  edit. 
Harvey),  he  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  teacher  of  Satuniinus,  Saturvilus,  and  Basili- 
des,  thus  forming  the  transition  from  the  Oriental 
to  the  Hellenistic  Gnosticism.         o.  UllLIlOUN. 

MEND/EANS  (properly  Aftmilwana),  or  CHRIS- 
TIANS OF  ST.  JOHN,  are  an  Eastern  religious 
sect,  who  appear  to  retain  some  New-Testament 
features,  tainted,  however,  with  Jewish,  and  even 
Parsic,  elements.  They  derive  their  name  from 
j1/anrf«  ("gnosis"):  hence  /1/an(/((//e  ("gnostics"). 
But  the  Manda  is  not  the  "  gnosis  "  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  is  a  kind  of  a  personified  and  hyposta- 
tized  male  a!on,  which  as  the  Manda  d'hai///e,  or 
"  spirit  of  life,"  represents  the  Mendsean  mediator 
and  saviour.  In  public  they  call  themselves  Subha, 
i.e.,  "  Baptists,"  and  allow  themselves  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  IMohamraedans  as  the  Sabseans  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.  They  reside  about  the  cities 
of  Wasit  and  Basra,  and  in  Chuzistan  (the  ancient 
Susiana),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tlie  Tigris.  On 
account  of  their  veneration  of  John  the  Baptist, 
they  were  also  called  "Christians  of  St.  John." 

The  first  knowledge  of  these  Christians  of  St. 
John  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Carmelite 
missionary,  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  then  by  the  Maronite  Abraham  Ecchel- 
lensis,  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  others.  But  our 
knowledge  as  to  their  religious  tenets  is  best  de- 
rived from  their  own  literature,  which  is  very 
rich. 

Sacred  Books. —  (1)  The  most  important  is  the 
Sidra  raliba  ("  the  Great  Book  "),  also  called  ffinza, 
i.e.,  "treasure."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  into 
the  i/aminali,  i.e.,  "  the  right;  "  and  the  s'mala,  i.e., 
"the  left."  The  first,  forming  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  is  written  for  the  living;  the  otlier, 
for  tlie  dead,  and  contains  especially  prayers,  etc., 
to  be  I'ead  by  the  priests  at  funerals.  The  last 
section  of  the  larger  portion  is  also  called  Book  of 
the  King.  The  whole  was  published  by  Norberg 
(Codex  Nasaralus,  liber  Adami  apptdlalux,  5  vols., 
Londini  Gothorum,  1815-17)  and  by  Petermann 
(T/iesaurm  sive  Liber  inagniis,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  18G7). 
(2)  The  next  work  of  importance  is  the  Sidra 
dYahija  ("Book  of  John"),  also  called  d'rdie 
d'jyialke  ("  Lectures  of  the  Kings  "),  of  which  only 
fragments  were  published  by  Lorsbach,  in  Mu.ieiim 
filr  biblische  und  orientalisclie  Literatur  (INIarburg, 
1807,  pp.  3-71).  (3)  The  Qotasia,  a  collection  of 
hymns  and  doctrinal  pieces  concerning  baptism 
and  the  "ascension"  of  the  soul  after  death:  hence 
it  is  also  called  Sidrd  di  nismata  ("  Book  of  Souls  "), 
in  a  hundred  and  three  sections,  published  by 
Euting,  Stuttgart,  1867.  Besides,  it  also  contains 
a  liturgy  and  prayers  to  be  used  at  sacrifices  and 
marriages.  (4)  D'ucan,  a  kind  of  ritual,  unpub- 
lished. (5)  Asfar  Malwaie,  on  astrology.  Aside 
from  these,  they  have  formulas  for  all  kinds  of 
sorcery,  and  amulets  for  sickness  and  other  mis- 
fortunes which  evil  spirits  may  bring.  These 
charms  are  worn  on  the  breast. 

Religious   System.  —  At   the   beginning    of    all 


things  they  place  the  Pirii  rahbd  ("  the  great  glory, 
or  splendor  "),  comprehending  every  thing,  and 
oidy  finite  in  itself.  With  the  Piid  rablid  are 
connected  the  Agar  zivd  mbbd  ("  the  ether  of  great 
brilliancy")  and  tlie  Mdnd  rabbd  d'eknra  ("the 
great  spirit  of  glory"),  commonly  called  Mdnd 
rabbd.  From  it  emanates  the  Yardtnd  rablid,  or 
"  the  great  Jordan."  Side  by  side  with  Mdnd 
rabbd,  .sometimes  D'mullid,  i.e.,  "image,"  is  men- 
tioned as  female  potency.  Mdnd  rabbd  called  forth 
"  the  first  life,"  and  then  went  into  the  most  abso- 
lute retirement,  visible  only  to  the  jiurest  emana- 
tions and  the  most  pious  among  the  MetuL'eans, 
who,  after  their  death,  are  permitted,  but  only  once, 
to  contemplate  the  Almighty.  As  the  revealed, 
active,  and  governing  deity,  stands  the  Chaye 
Kadmdye  ("  the  first  life  ")  :  hence  it  is  to  be 
adored  alone,  because  Mdnd  rabbd  is  above  all 
adoration.  The  "first  life  "  is  to  be  invoked  first 
at  prayers,  and  with  his  name  every  book  begins. 
Like  the  Mdnd  rabbd,  the  "first  life  "  dwells  in  the 
pure,  brilliant  ether,  which  is  inhabited  by  num- 
berless Utlire,  or  "splendors."  God  is  therefore 
called  "father  of  all  Uthre"  (iii.  12),  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  angels  and  messengers  and  other  glo- 
ries. From  the  "first  life  "  emanated  tlie  Chaye 
Thinyane,  also  Yitiamin,  or  "second  life;"  and 
then  the  Manda  d'hayye,  ("spirit  of  life"),  the 
mediator  and  saviour  of  the  INIendieans,  their 
Christ,  after  whom  they  called  themselves  "  Men- 
daeans."  The  "  second  life"  attempted  to  usui'p 
the  place  of  the  "  first  life,"  and  was  on  that 
account  exiled  from  the  pure  ether  into  the  world 
of  light,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Ilephikey 
maye,  i.e.,  "water-canals."  But  the  "spirit  of 
life"  remains  with  the  "first  life,"  or  rather  the 
Mdnd  rahbd,  whose  "beloved  son"  he  is  styled, 
also  "  good  shepherd,"  "  high  priest,"  "  word  of 
life."  He  revealed  himself,  however,  to  humanity 
in  his  three  sons,  who  are  also  called  his  brotliers, 
—  Ilibil,  Silil,  and  Ani'is  (Abel,  Setli,  and  Enoch). 
In  another  place  it  is  said  that  Ililiil  alone  is  his 
son,  Sitil  his  grandson,  and  AnOs  his  great-grand- 
son. Ilibil,  the  most  important  among  them,  is 
almost  equally  venerated  with  the  Mamld  de- 
Chaye,  receives  the  same  names,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  If  Mandd  is  the  Christ, 
Hibil  is  the  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Mendipans. 
Among  the  Ulhre  ("  angels  ")  who  emanated  from 
"  the  second  life,"  is  the  Hayye  t'litdye  ("  the  third 
life  "),  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  the  Uthre, 
often  also  called  Abatur,  i.e.,  "father  of  the 
Uthre,"  or  "  the  Ancient,"  "  the  hidden  one," 
"the  watchman."  He  sits  at  the  limit  of  the 
world  of  light,  where  the  door  leads  to  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  regions,  and,  in  a  scale  which  he 
holds  in  his  h.and,  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the  de- 
parted as  they  appear  before  him  to  be  admitted. 
Under  him  there  was  at  the  beginning  an  im- 
mense void,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  tlie  troubled, 
black  water,  mayye  s'ydwe.  As  he  looked  down, 
and  saw  his  image  reflected  in  it,  arose  P'idhil, 
who  is  also  called  Gabriel,  the  son  of  Abatur, 
who  retains  in  part  the  nature  of  the  dark  water 
from  which  he  proceeded.  He  receives  from  his 
father  the  mission  to  build  the  earth  and  to  create 
man.  This  he  does,  according  to  some,  alone; 
according  to  others,  with  the  aid  of  demons. 
When  he  created  Adam  and  Eve,  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  give  them  an  upright  posture,  be- 
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cause  the  spirit  was  not  in  him.  Hibil,  Sitil, 
and  AnQs  then  interfered,  and  obtained  from 
ManCi  rabbd  the  spirit,  and  infused  it  into  man, 
that  he  might  not  worship  P'tah'il  as  his  creator. 
Hibil  Zivd  tlien  instructs  Adam  and  Eve  concern- 
ing the  "great  king  of  light  "  (i.  13,  IS  sq.),  and 
commands  the  first  men,  "  Take  unto  yourselves 
wives,  and  fill  the  earth  ;  but  after  cohabitation 
wash  and  cleanse  j-ourselves "  (i.  14,  3  sq.). 
P'tdhil  is  then  exiled  from  the  world  of  light  by 
his  father  Abatur,  because  he  had  lost  his  power 
over  the  first  man,  and  consigned  to  a  place  be- 
low, where  he  is  to  remain  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. He  will  then  be  raised  up  by  Hilid  Ziva, 
be  baptized,  made  king  of  the  Ulkre,  and  will  be 
worshipped. 

The  nether  world  consists  of  four  entrances 
into  hell,  and  three  hells.  Each  of  the  entrances 
is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  Then  only 
comes  the  real  kingdom  of  darkness,  divided  into 
three  stories,  governed  by  three  old  single  kings, — 
S'dum,  "  the  warrior,"  grandson  of  darkness  ;  Gii\ 
"  the  Greek ;  "  and  Krun.  or  Karl:nm,  the  oldest 
and  mightiest  of  all,  the  Sui-d  rabbd  d'besrd,  i.e., 
the  "  great  mountain  of  flesh,"  and  "  first-born  of 
darkness."  In  the  entrances  to  hell  there  is  yet 
dirty,  slimy  water:  in  the  real  hell  there  is  none ; 
and  Kriin's  kingdom  consists  only  of  ashes,  dust, 
and  vacancy.  In  hell  and  its  entrance  there  is 
no  longer  any  brilliancy  in  fire,  but  only  a  con- 
suming power.  Hibil  Zicd,  or  Mttndd  il'liayi/i;, 
sustained  by  the  power  of  Mdud  rabbd,  descended 
into  it,  imravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  lower 
regions,  took  all  power  from  their  kings,  and 
closed  the  door  of  the  different  worlds.  Bj'  sub- 
terfuge he  brought  out  liuclid,  daughter  of  Kin, 
the  queen  of  darkness,  and  prevented  her  return 
to  the  nether  world. 

Ruchd  is  the  mother  of  Ur,  i.e.,  fire,  or  destroyer, 
the  worst  of  all  devils.  When,  in  his  zeal,  I'r 
sought  to  storm  the  world  of  lights,  Hibil  Zivd 
threw  liim  into  the  black  waters,  bound,  and  sur- 
rounded with  seven  iron  and  seven  golden  walls. 
Wliih^  P'laJal  was  occupied  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  lluc/id  bore  first  seven,  then 
twelve,  and  again  five,  sons  to  Ur.  These  twenty- 
four  .sons  were  by  P'tahit  transplanted  into  the 
heavens.  The  first  seven  are  the  seven  planets, 
one  for  each  of  the  seven  heavens;  the  twelve 
became  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  remaining 
five  have  not  yet  been  interpreted.  The  sun,  as 
the  greatest  ol  the  planets,  stands  in  the  central 
or  fourth  heaven.  'I'he  planets  are  intended  to  be 
serviceable  to  man,  but  only  seek  to  injure  him, 
and  are  the  source  of  all  evil  and  wrong  upon 
earth.  The  seven  planets  liave  their  Mallurdllid, 
or  stations,  where  tliey  retui'U  always,  after  ac- 
comjilisliing  their  course  in  the  heavens.  Tliey, 
like  th(^  earth,  and  another  world  situated  in  its 
neigliliorhood,  to  the  north,  rest  on  anvils  which 
Hibil  Ziod  placed  on  the  belly  of  Ur.  'l"he  hea- 
vens tlie  Mendseans  consider  as  built  of  the 
purest,  clearest  water,  but  so  solid  that  even 
diamond  will  not  cut  it.  On  this  water  the 
planets  and  other  stars  are  sailing :  they  are  of 
themselves  dark,  being  evil  demons,  but  are  illu- 
minated by  brilliant  lights  carried  by  the  angels. 
The  clearness  of  the  sky  enables  us  to  see  through 
the  seven  heavens  as  far  as  the  polar  star,  around 
which,  as  the  central  sun,  all  tlie  other  btars  are 


revolving.  Towards  it,  as  to  their  Kibla,  the 
!Menda»ans  turn  their  face  at  prayer.  The  earth 
they  regard  as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the 
south,  and  surrounded  on  the  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  On  the  north  is  a  great  mountain  of  tur- 
quoise, whose  reflection  causes  the  sky  to  appear 
blue.  On  the  other  side  of  that  mountain  is  the 
world  of  the  blessed,  a  kind  of  lower  paradi.se, 
where  the  Egyptians  reside  who  did  not  perish 
at  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  regarded  as  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Menda>ans,  since  Pharaoh  had  been 
high  priest  and  king  of  the  Jlendaeans.  Both 
worlds  are  surrounded  by  the  Yammd  rabbd  d'mf, 
i.e.,  the  outer  sea. 

Man  consists  of  three  parts,  —  the  body,  or 
pa(/rd:  the  animal  soul,  or  rucha;  and  the  heaven- 
ly soul,  or  n's'ematd. 

They  consider  the  earth  as  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  years  old,  divided  into  seven 
epochs,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  planet. 
According  to  the  Sidrd  rabbd,  the  human  race 
has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  water,  fire, 
sword,  pestilence  ;  only  one  couple  remaining  alive 
after  each  time.  At  the  time  of  Noah  {Nu),  the 
world  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
years  old.  After  him  rose  many  false  prophets. 
The  first  prophet  was  Abruhlm,  who  came  six 
thousand  years  after  Xoah,  when  the  sun  came  to 
reign  over  the  world.  Then  came  M'tslid  (Jlose-s): 
in  his  time  the  Egyptians  had  the  true  religion. 
After  him  came  .Sldivnin  (Solomon)  bar  Davith,  to 
whom  the  demons  yielded  obedience.  The  third 
false  prophet  is  Yishu  M'Mlia,  a  sorcerer.  Forty- 
two  years  before  him  lived,  under  the  king  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  only  true  prophet,  Yahyd,  or  Yuhdnd  bar 
Z'Lari/d,  whose  mother  was  Eni.Mai  (Elizabeth)  ; 
Yahi/d,  being  deceived  by  the  Messiah,  baptized 
him.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  Hibd  Zivd,  who 
already  preached  repentance  in  the  time  of  Nit. 
With  the  ^Messiah  and  John  the  Baptist  lived 
.liius  Ulhra,  a  j-ounger  brother  of  Ilibil  Ziva,  who 
had  descended  from  heaven,  was  baptized  by 
Yulii/d,  wrouglit  mir.acles,  healed  the  sick,  raised 
tlie  dead,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  crucifixion  of 
the  false  Messiah.  He  then  proclaimed  the  true 
I'eligion  ;  and,  before  his  I'eturn  to  the  world  of 
lights,  he  sent  three  hundred  and  sixty  prophets 
into  the  world  to  proclaim  his  teaching.  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  once  built  at  the  command  of 
Aduriai/,  and  which  the  Mendanms  call  U^rashlam, 
i.e.,  the  devil  Ur  has  com]ileted,  was  destroyed 
by  .4Hi"(,'--,  while  tlie  Jews  were  ilispersed  into  all 
the  world,  having  killed  John  (lie  Baptist.  Tlie 
last  of  the  fal.se  projihets  was  M'liamad,  or  Ahmat 
bar liisbat.  There  will  be  none  after  him.  After 
four  thousand  or  five  thousand  years,  mankind 
will  .again  be  d<'stroyed  by  a  terrific  storm  ;  but 
the  earth  will  be  again  I'cpeoiiled  by  a  man  and 
a  woman  from  the  u|i]H'r  world,  whose  descend- 
ants shall  dwell  on  earth  for  fifty  thou.sand  years 
in  )iiety  and  virtue.  Then  W'ill  Ifr  destroy  the 
earth  and  the  otluM-  medium  worlds;  and,  being 
burst  in  pieces,  will  fall  down  into  the  aby.ss  of 
darkness,  to  bo  annihilated  there  with  all  worlds 
and  powers  of  darkiu'ss.  Then  the  universe  will 
become  a  realm  of  light,  enduring  forever. 

Elhir.i.  —  Ethical  sentences  from  the  Sidra 
d'Yalii/d  were  given  by  I-orsb.ach  I.e. 

Hicrarcliij.  ^  There  are  three  diiferent  degrees 
in   the   priesthood   among   the    Menda'ans :    (1) 
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Sh'kanda,  or  deacon,  to  whicli  ofTlco  lio  is  orJained 
at  the  age  of  nineteen:  having  served  for  one 
year  as  deacon,  he  becomes  (2)  Tunnida,  or  ])rie.st, 
presbyter,  by  the  ordination  jierl'ornied  through  a 
bishop,  witli  the  assistance  of  two  priests.  The 
highest  degree  is  tliat  of  (3)  Gaiiziora,  i.e.,  "treas- 
urer," corresponding  to  our  "liisliop."  Besides 
these  three  degrees,  there  is  yet  another  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  similar  to  that  of  jiatriardi  or 
pope,  that  of  the  liis/i  amiiid,  who  is  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Women  are  also 
allowed  to  become  members  of  the  clergy  :  they 
must  be  virgins  at  their  entrance  into  tlio  diaoo- 
nate.  In  order  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  'J'ar- 
mi'ld,  they  must  at  once  marry  a  priest  of  tliat 
order,  or  of  a  higlier.  In  no  case  tlic  woman  can 
liave  a  higher  title  tlian  her  husband.  The  official 
dress  of  the  priests  is  pure  white.  During  divine 
sei'vice  tliey  wear  on  the  right  fore-arm  the  Hu/d, 
or  crown.  On  the  little  finger  of  the  riglit  hand 
the  priests  wear  a  gilt,  and  the  bishops  a  golden, 
seal-ring,  bearing  the  inscription,  sCim  jdrar  ciou, 
i.e.,  the  name  of  iYu-dr  Zicd,  i.e.,  the  victorious 
Hibil  Zivd  :  in  the  left  hand  they  carry  an  olive- 
l)ranch.  They  nmst  always  be  barefooted  in 
exercising  their  functions. 

Riles.  —  The  most  important  of  all  religious 
ceremonies  is  tlie  masbatha,  or  baptism,  by  which 
tliey  receive  children  into  the  communion  of 
Suhbd.  A  second  baptism  is  performed  on  sundry 
occasions,  and  a  third  during  the  five  days  of  the 
festival  of  baptism.  Besides  baptism,  they  have 
also  a  Pehta,  i.e.,  a  kind  of  Lord's  Supper.  To 
assure  an  entrance  into  the  upper  world  in  case 
of  a  sudden  death,  the  bishop  reads  betimes,  for 
such  as  desire,  the  masakta,  a  kind  of  mass  for  the 
departed. 

Churches,  or  ma'skend,  are  only  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  their  assistants ;  the  laymen  remain- 
ing in  the  entry.  The  churches  are  so  small  that 
only  a  few  persons  can  stand  in  them.  They  are 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flowing  water,  to  be  used 
for  baptism.  When  a  church  is  dedicated,  the 
priests  offer  up  a  dove. 

Sacred  Seasons.  —  Besides  Sunday,  they  cele- 
brate, (1)  Tlie  Nauriiz  rabba,  or  New- Year's  Day, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  of  the  winter ; 
(2)  Dehwd  h'nind,  or  Ascension  Day,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  return  of  Hibd  Zivd  into  iiis  realm 
of  light;  (3)  Marwdnd,  in  honor  of  the  Egjqitians 
who  perished  in  the  Red  .Sea;  (4)  Pants'ha,  i.e., 
the  five  days  of  baptism,  during  which  time  all 
Mendaeans,  male  and  female,  must  bathe  them- 
selves three  times  every  day  in  the  rivei',  and  must 
wear  purely  white  dresses  ;  (5)  Dehwd  d'daimdnd, 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
Uhtrds ;  and  (6)  Kanshe  zahld,  or  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  Besides,  they  have  some  m'batlal,  or 
fast-days. 

Calendar.  —  The  Mendaaan  year  is  a  solar  year 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  divided 
into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 

Poll/gamy  is  advised  in  the  Great  Book,  but  at 
present  most  of  them  have  only  two  wives. 

Number.  —  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Men- 
damans  still  numbered  about  twenty  thousand 
families :  at  present  their  number  is  very  small. 
They  are  located  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
south  of  Bagdad,  and  in  various  cities  of  Chuzis- 
tin,  where  they  cany  on  the  trades  of  jewellers, 


blacksmitlis,  carjienters,  etc.  They  do  not  out- 
wardly distinguish  themselves  from  the  Moham- 
medans among  wliom  they  live. 

The  Sacred  Lanyua(/e  of  the  Mendajans  is  an 
.Vramaic  dialect  very  much  akin  to  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Orif/hi  and  Home  of  Mendceism.  —  Menda,'is!n 
originated  in  Babylonia,  and  is  descended  from 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Babylonians.  They 
are  not  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  though  they  often  speak  in  their  writings 
of  John  and  of  the  Jordan.  Manicha'ism  is 
nearest  akin  witli  Menihi'ism. 

Lit.  —  Mattek  :  Hisloire  da  gnoslictsme,  Paris, 
1828,  ii.  391-422  ;  L.  E.  Buhckiiardt  :  Les  Nazo- 
n'eus  ou  Mandai-Jalijn  (disciples  de  Jean),  Strass- 
bourg,  1840;  I'etermann,  in  Zeitschrijt  filr  chrisd. 
Wissenschafl  u.  Leben,  1854,  Xo.  23  ;  180(;,  No.  42; 
by  the  same,  Rcisen  im  Orient  ;  Ciiwoi.sohn  : 
Die  Sabier  u.  der  Subismus,  1850,  vol.  i.,  100-138; 
J.  M.  CiiKVALiEK  LvCKL.\M.v :  Voyarjes  en  liussie 
.  .  dans  la  Mcsopolamie,  1808,  iii.  3,  4;  M.  N. 
SioUFFi :  £tudcs  sur  la  religion  des  Soubbas  ou 
Sabi'ens,  leurs  dogmes,  leuys  mocurs,  Paris,  1880; 
TiiEOD.  NiiLDEKF. :  Manddische  Grammatik,  Halle, 
1875;  [G.  BiiUNET  :  Les  Evangiles  aporri/jihes,  pp. 
313-324,  Paris,  1863;  E.  Staffer,  art.  "  Men- 
deens,"  in  Liciitenberger's  Encyclope'die  des 
Sciences  Religieuses ;  E.  Babelon  :  Les  Mendaltes, 
leur  histoire  et  leurs  doctrines  religieuses,  Paris, 
1882].  k.  KESSLER. 

MENDELSSOHN,  Moses,  b.  at  Dessau,  Sept.  6, 
1729 ;  d.  Jan.  4,  1786 ;  descended  from  a  poor 
Jewish  family,  and  studied  the  Bible,  tlie  Tal- 
mud, Maimonides,  and  afterwards  modern  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  under  great  privations. 
In  1750  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Jewish  manufacturer  in  Berlin,  and  in  1754  book- 
keepei-  in  the  firm.  From  about  the  same  time 
date  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lessing, 
Nicolai,  Abbt,  etc.,  and  the  beginning  of  his  long 
and  varied  literary  activity.  His  Phcedon,  oder 
ilber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seek  (1767),  and  Mor- 
genxtunden  (1787),  lectures  on  the  existence  of 
God  and  innnortality,  procured  for  him  a  great 
name  as  a  philosopher,  and  were  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  But  his  ideas  as  well 
as  his  method  are  now  utterly  antiquated.  More 
interest  have  his  controversies  with  Lavater,  wlio 
wanted  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  but  com- 
pletely failed,  and  with  Jacobi,  who  had  accused 
Lessing  of  .Spinozism.  Of  lasting  merit  were  his 
efforts  for  tlie  elevation,  mental  and  moral,  of 
his  co-religionists  in  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Berlin.  The  mo.st  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  by  his  grandson,  Leipzig,  1843-45,  7  vols. 
His  life  was  written  by  Samuels,  London,  1822, 
and  by  Kayserling,  Berlin,  1862  ;  and  his  German 
writings  upon  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  apologet- 
ics, were  edited  by  Brasch,  Leipzig,  18.80,  2  vols. 

MENDICANT  ORDERS,  or  BEGGING  FRI- 
ARS, is  the  general  designation  of  those  monastic 
orders,  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  took  their  vow 
of  poverty  in  earnest,  and  actually  existed  on  tlie 
alms  they  received.  They  were  four, — the  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinian 
Hermits  ;  but  the  history  of  those  four  orders  and 
their  branches  shows  how  soon  their  poverty  be- 
came a  mere  deception,  and  their  beggary  a  base 
means  of  amassing  wealth. 
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ME'NI,  the  name  of  a  divinity,  probablj'  Baby- 
lonian, and  therefore  Shemitic,  mentioned  once 
in  the  Bible  (Isa.  Ixv.  11  [margin  of  the  Author- 
ized Version:  the  text  has  "number"]).  The 
identification  of  it  with  the  Greek  moon-god,  Mijv, 
or  goddess,  Mt/vt;,  has  no  other  basis  than  simi- 
larity of  sound.  Better  it  is  to  refer  to  Mann, 
"the  great,  the  reverser  of  fate,"  mentioned  by 
Lenormant  among  the  dii  minores  of  Babylon. 
Almost  certainly  5lani  is  the  same  as  Manat,  the 
name  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  pre-Moham- 
medan  Arabs.  Its  juxtaposition  to  Gad  in  Isa. 
Ixv.  11,  margin,  has  led  to  the  happy  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  god  of  evil  fortune,  and  therefore 
to  be  adored  witli  propitiator^'  sacrifices.  See 
ScHRADER,  .9.  /•.,  in  Riehm.    WOLF  baudissin. 

MENIUS,  Justus,  b.  at  Fulda,  Dec.  13,  1499; 
d.  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  11,  1558.  After  studying  for 
several  years  at  Erfurt  under  Mutianus,  Eoban 
Hess,  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  other  humanists,  he 
went  in  1519  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  joined 
Luther  and  ]SIelanchthon.  In  1523  lie  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  ^lUhlberg  near  Gotha,  in  1525 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Erfurt,  in 
1529  superintendent  of  Eisenach,  in  1546  super- 
intendent of  Gotha,  and  in  1556  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipzig.  He  was  veiy 
active  in  spreading  and  consolidating  the  Refor- 
mation in  Thuringia,  watched  with  special  care 
over  tlie  Anabaptists,  and  wrote  against  them 
Der  Widertciufer  Lehre  und  Oeheimniss  widerlegt, 
1530,  and  Voni  Geist  der  Widerldufer,  1544,  which 
won  tlie  great  favor  of  Luther.  He  also  pul> 
lished  a  somewhat  modified  edition  of  Luther's 
Small  Catechism,  which  continued  in  use  down  to 
the  pi-esent  century.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  much  troubled,  however,  by  his  controversies 
with  Amsdorf  and  Flacius.  See  his  life  by  G.  L. 
Schnudt,  Gotha,  1867,  2  vols.,  which  catalogues 
his  writings.  OSWALD  SCHMIDT. 

MENKEN,  Gottfried,  b.  at  Bremen,  May  29, 
1768;  d.  there  June  1,  1831.  The  first  religious 
impressions  he  received  from  the  works  of  Jacob 
Biihme ;  and  consequently,  when  in  1788  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Jena,  he  felt  almost  dis- 
gusted at  the  flat  rationalism  there  prevailing. 
In  1790  he  went  to  Duisburg;  and  there  he  felt 
somewhat  more  at  home,  especially  on  account  of 
his  intercourse  with  some  pietist  families.  It  was, 
however,  neither  pietism  nor  mysticism  which 
became  the  informing  power  in  his  cliaracter, 
but  a  kin<l  of  evangelicalism  whicli  developed 
from  his  frien<Iship  with  Ilasenkampf  and  ICol- 
lenbusch,  and  whicli  brought  him  in  decided  oi> 
position,  not  only  to  philo.sopliy  (he  called  Kant 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  men  living)  and 
theology  (he  said  even  of  Lavater  and  Jung- 
Stilling,  tiiat  they  had  sacrificed  to  Satan),  but 
also  to  the  ab.stract  infatuations  of  the  mystics 
and  the  self-.sutficiency  and  self-complacency  of 
the  pietists.  In  1793  he  published  his  Bcilrnq  ztir 
Ddmonolnijie,  against  Professor  Grimm  of  Duis- 
burg, and  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  Uedem 
near  Cleve ;  and  in  1794  lie  removed,  to  a  similar 
position,  to  Francfort,  where  lie  publi,she<l  his 
Gluck  und  Sicg  der  Gollh.ten  against  the  French 
demagogues.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Wetzlar,  and  in  1802  pastor  in  his  native  city 
of  Bremen.  In  lioth  places  he  produced  a  deep 
impression,  and  exercised  a  wide  influence  by  his 


preaching;  and  to  this  latter  period  of  his  life 
belong  also  his  principal  writings  {Betrachlungen 
iiher  das  Evangelium  Matthcii,  vol.  i.,  1809,  vol.  ii., 
1822,  BUcke  in  das  Leben  des  Apostels  Paiihis),  and 
several  collections  of  sermons.  A  collected  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Bremen,  1860,  in  7  vols. 
His  life  was  written  by  C.  H.  Gildemeister,  Bre- 
men, 18G1,  2  vols.;  see  also  A.  Ritsciil:  Geschkhte 
d.  Pietismus,  Bonn,  1880.         PH.  E.  HAENCHEN. 

MENNAS  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  536  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  instead 
of  the  jMonophysite  Antimus,  and  was  the  first 
Eastern  patriarch  who  was  consecrated  by  a 
Roman  pope.  But  this  cordial  relation  proved 
fatal  to  the  patriarch.  AVhen  tlie  Three-Chapter 
controversy  broke  out,  he  sided  with  the  emperor, 
and  the  Pope  conseauently  deposed  him.  Menna* 
submitted,  however,  and  died  shortly  after,  552. 

MENNO  SIMONS,  b.  at  Witmarsum,  a  village 
in  Friesland,  1492;  d.  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein, 
Jan.  13,  1559.  The  dates  often  met  witli  in  Ger- 
man works  on  the  subject  (1505-61),  and  those 
often  met  with  in  Dutch  works  (1496-1561),  are 
mistakes  due  to  the  anonymous  bungler,  who  in 
1619  published  the  Uitgnng  en  bekeering  ran  Menno 
Simons.  In  1515  or  1516  Jlenno  was  ordained 
and  priest,  appointed  vicar  or  subpastor  at  Ping- 
jum,  near  AVitmarsum.  He  entertained,  even  at 
that  time,  grave  doubts  with  respect  to  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  ;  but  for  a  time  lie  tried 
to  drive  them  away  as  temptations  of  the  devil. 
He  finally  sought  refuge  with  the  Bible,  which 
he  had  hitherto  shunned  as  a  dangerous  seducer; 
and  the  effect  of  his  study  was,  that  he  very  soon 
acquired  the  fame  of  being  an  evangelical  preach 
er.  In  1531  he  was  removed  as  pastor  to  Wit- 
marsum. In  that  year  the  burning  at  the  stake 
of  Sicke  Freerks,  for  holding  Anabaptist  views, 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  led  ]\lenno  into 
investigations  which  resulted  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the 
writings  of  Luther,  Butzer,  and  Bullinger,  gave 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  validity  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Many  were  led  by  his  preaching  to  leave 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church :  he  himself,  how- 
ever, still  remained  in  his  office  as  priest ;  and 
when,  in  1534,  Jan  ^lattliijszoon's  book,  ]'an  der 
n-rake,  was  spread  over  all  Friesland,  Meniio  wrote 
against  it,  —  Bewijs  tiit  de  II.  Schrijhn  dal  J.  C. 
is  de  rechle  belnofde  David,  etc.  Nevertheless,  in 
1535  a  swarm  of  fanatic  Anabaptists  forcibly 
took  possession  of  the  monastery  Bkemkamp,  and 
it  came  to  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Frisian 
governor,  in  which  most  of  the  enthusiasts,  and 
among  them  IMenno's  own  brotlior,  were  killed. 
Jan.  12,  1536,  ISIenno  resigned  his  office,  left  the 
Roman-Catholic  Churcli,  and  began  to  preach 
secretly  to  the  brethren  who  gathered  around 
him,  though  not  so  secretly  that  the  Inquisitioa 
did  not  notice  it. 

In  August,  1536,  delegates  from  various  Ana- 
baptist congregations  assenible<l  at  Bockliolt  in 
Westphalia.  All  parties  present  agreed  with  re- 
spect to  the  questions  of  infant  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  tlie  incarnation  of  Clirist,  free-will 
and  grace,  etc. ;  but  great  dissension  prevailed  con- 
cerning tlie  questions  of  marriage  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Those  from  Miinster  and  Baten- 
burg  defended  polygamy  ;  while  the  Melchioritea 
and  Obbenites  condemned  it  as  adultery,  and  evea 
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demanded  divorce  if  one  of  the  married  couple 
did  nut  belong-  to  the  brethren.  Again  :  the  Ob- 
benites  held  that  no  othc^r  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  to  be  expected  on  earth  than  that  which 
already  existed  under  the  form  of  persecution 
and  suffering  to  all  the  faithful ;  wliih;  the  Mel- 
chiorites  hoped  that  an  entirely  new  state  of 
affairs  would  soon  be  establisli<;d  by  a  new  de- 
scent of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  accompanied  by  new 
prophets  and  ajiostles  witli  many  wonders  and 
miracles;  and  those  from  Minister  and  Hatenliurg 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  this  new  state 
of  affairs  must  be  and  should  be  introduced  by 
force  of  arms.  David  Joris  understood  iiow  to 
avail  him.self  of  the  discord  :  in  December  he  had 
his  tirst  visions.  The  Obbenites  tried  to  resist 
the  general  fermentation,  and  sent  six  or  oiglit 
representatives  to  Menno  to  induce  hin)  to  assume 
the  office  of  "  elder  "  among  them.  After  much 
hesitation  he  consented ;  and  he  became  a  bless- 
ing to  the  brethren.  I'ious  and  conscientious 
him.self,  he  demanded  the  strictest  morals  in  the 
congregations;  and  with  powerful  hand  he  kept 
down  any  outburst  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism. 
From  1537  to  1541  he  resided  in  (Jroningen;  but, 
when  a  price  was  put  on  his  liead,  he  removed 
first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  various  places  in 
North  Holland,  and  finally  settled  at  Emden  in 
East  Friesland,  in  1543,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  John  a  Lasco  in  order  to  hold  a  public 
disputation  with  him  on  the  various  Anabaptist 
issues. 

Menno  was  not  an  original  genius.  His  doc- 
trinal system  was  completely  borrowed  fi'om  the 
brethren.  But  he  was  eminently  clear  (the  charge 
of  obscurity  is  entirely  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  wrote  many  of  his  tracts  in  "  Oostersch,''  a 
Low-German  dialect,  from  which  they  afterwards 
were  translated  into  Dutch  in  a  very  bungling 
way),  and  his  ideas  always  clothed  themselves 
in  a  simple  and  impressive  form.  Nor  was  he  a 
great  and  imposing  character.  He  was  often 
hesitating,  not  so  much  from  weakness,  though, 
as  from  humility.  But,  when  the  decision  was 
taken,  he  was  firm  and  persevering.  By  his  fre- 
quent and  searching  visitations  he  exercised  great 
influence.  From  Emden  he  was  compelled  to 
move  in  1545,  as  Charles  the  Fifth  jjeremptorily 
demanded  the  Anabaptists  expelled  from  Fries- 
land.  He  found  a  temporary  refuge  at  Cologne, 
but  settled  finally,  in  1.546,  at  Oldeslohe.  There 
he  gathered  a  number  of  brethren,  and  established 
a  printing-press ;  but  most  of  his  time  he  spent 
in  travelling  from  one  congregation  to  another, 
making  visitations.  By  his  literary  activity  he 
also  exercised  great  influence.  Besides  a  number 
of  devotional  tracts  and  apologetical  and  polemi- 
cal treatises,  he  published  the  Fondamenlboek, 
1539  (in  which  he  expounded  his  views  of  grace, 
conversion,  faith,  baptism,  etc.,  and  warned  against 
the  "  perverse  sects,"  the  "  Davidjorists,"  and  other 
uproarious  Anabaptists)  and  the  Klare  beanUoourd- 
ing  over  eene  Schrift  van  Gellius  Faber,  1556,  an 
apology  of  his  whole  doctrinal  system.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1562, 
and  was  translated  into  High  German  in  1575. 
A  more  complete  edition,  under  the  title  of  Som- 
marie,  appeared  in  1601  in  two  volumes,  one 
still  more  complete,  under  the  title  Opera  Menno 
Simons,  also  called  the  Groot  Sommarie,  in  folio, 
41  —  11 


in  l(il6,  anil  the  latest  and  best,  1681.  But  lliere 
lacks  a  satisfactory  edition. 

1-rr.  —  The  best  information  on  his  life  is 
found  in  liisown  notes  accompanying  his  apology 
against  (iellius  Faber;  in  'I'lie  Confessions  of  (tbbe 
I'hilip;  in  XiK.  Mi;i.\i)Ki!rs  v..\n  Bi.ksuvk  :  Vita 
JJariill.i  (jeorr/U.  Biographies  by  F.  (J.  KirirNKii 
(in  Latin,  Leipzig,  1696),  A.  M.  Cua.mki;  (in 
Dutch,  1837),  C.  II.\Ki)i;u  (1.S16),  li.  C.  Hoosk.v 
(in  (;ernuin,  184.S),  and  N.  Buow.nk  (in  English, 
Philadelpiiia,  1853).  Cramer's  is  by  far  tlie  best 
one.  i)K  iiooi'  isciii-:kfi;k. 

MENNONITES  is  the  name  of  those  evangeli- 
cal Chri.stiiuis,  who  with  respect  to  constitution, 
di.scipliue,  baptism,  oath,  military   service,    etc., 

agree  with  .Me i  .Simons,  after  whom  they  an; 

mimed.  In  tlie  Xetlierlaiids  they  are  now  called 
"  Doo]isgpziiide."  But  the  view.s  the  Mcniioiiites 
hold  originated  in  Switzerland.  At  luesent  they 
have  congregations  in  (Jermaiiy.  France,  .Switzer- 
land, Ku.ssia,  and  North  America. 

In  1525  Grebel  and  Manz,  wfio  were  members 
of  Zwingli's  congregation,  but  felt  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  considered  his  lack  of  consistency, 
formed  an  independent  congregation  in  Zurich, 
in  which  baptism  was  administered  only  after 
confession.  See  E.  E(ii,i :  Die  Zuriclicr  IViilcr- 
Idufer,  187S.  Though  they  designated  infant  liap- 
tism  as  a  most  horrible  invention  of  the  Devil 
and  the  Fope,  they  generally  laid  less  stress  on 
doctrines  than  on  practice.  They  banished  from 
their  worship  all  features  not  found  in  the  apos- 
tolical church  ;  they  rejected  a  paid  clergj-,  tithes, 
the  holding  of  civil  offices,  the  use  of  tlie  sword, 
the  oath,  etc. ;  they  wanted  to  re-introduce  into  the 
community  the  apostolical  ban,  community  of 
property,  etc.  It  is  possible  that  they  inherited 
several  of  those  views  from  earlier  mediaeval  sects, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Waldenses  (see  J.  JlEHitxixc; : 
Der  heil!(/en  Tauff  Hhtorie,  1647)  ;  but  there  is  no 
proof.  Very  soon,  fanaticism  developed  among 
them  ;  and  the  wild  extravagances  of  Thomas 
Miinzer  and  Carlstadt  gave  tlie  civil  authorities 
a  welcome  occasion  to  employ  harsh  measures 
also  against  the  peaceful  and  harmless.  Persecu- 
tion was  instituted,  and  continued  throughout 
the  whole  sixteenth  century :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  it  reached  its  culmination.  In 
1635  the  magistrate  of  Ziiricli  undertook  to  com- 
pel the  Mennonites  by  force  to  enter  the  lie- 
formed  Church.  They  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  their  property  was  confiscated.  Schaffhausen, 
Bern,  and  Basel  joined  hand  witli  Ziirich,  and 
great  cruelties  were  perpetrated.  Bern  sold  a 
number  of  its  Mennonites  as  slaves  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  used  them  on  his  galleys.  la 
the  course  of  about  seventy  years,  all  Mennonites 
were  expelled  from  Ziirich,  Schaffhausen,  and  St. 
Gall.  Ill  Ba.sel,  Bern,  and  Neufchatel  they  lived 
on  in  concealment  until  the  persecution  stopped 
(about  1710).  During  the  persecution,  however, 
a  split  took  place  among  them ;  and  they  were 
divided  into  two  fractions,  —  Obere-  and  Unlere- 
Mennonites,  The  former  followed  the  elder, 
Jakob  Amman,  who  demanded  a  most  i-igorous 
exercise  of  the  ban,  and  utterlj'  repudiated  the 
use  of  buttons  and  the  practice  of  shaving :  thi' 
latter  followed  the  elder,  Hans  Heist,  who  held 
milder  views  with  respect  to  the  ban,  and  consid- 
ered the  buttons  and  the  beard  as  adiaphora. 
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The  German  Mennoiiites  live  in  Alsace  (espe- 
cially in  tlie  Yosyes), — thirteen  congregations 
in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate ;  eleven  in  Baden ;  in 
\Via-temberg.  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Xassau :  in  Xeu- 
^vied,  Crefekl,  Cleve,  Goch,  and  Emmerich  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  three  congregations 
in  East  Friesland;  seventeen  in  Lithuania;  six 
in  Poland;  one  in  Galicia;  in  Hamburg,  Danzig, 
Elbing,  and  Kbiiigsberg.  See  Alfr.  JIiciiiels: 
£es  anahaptisles  dans  les  Vosfies :  Hcnzixger  :  Re- 
/iffioDx-,  Kiiclien-,  u»il  Schuliceseti  der  Mcnnoniten 
in  Baden,  IS.'iO ;  GuuNKlsEX:  Mennoniten  in 
Wiirtemhor/,  ISiT;  "Winter:  Geschlchte  der  haie- 
risehen  Widerlwifer.  18i9:  WoLXY :  I>ie  Wider- 
tdufer  in  3Idliren,lSbO.  —  The  French  Jlennonites 
have  congregations  in  Xancy,  Toul,  and  Franche- 
Comte.  —  The  Russian  ]\Iennonites,  numbering 
about  20,000  souls,  and  settled  in  about  50  colo- 
nies in  the  circles  of  Chortitz,  Molotshna,  ]Maria- 
pol,  and  Samara,  are  all  of  (ierman  descent.  On 
the  invitation  of  Catherine  H.  they  emigrated  to 
Russia,  mostly  from  Lithuania,  and  founded  a 
number  of  flourishing  agricultural  colonies,  espe- 
cially in  the  Crimea.  But  an  edict  of  June  4, 
1871,  bereft  them  of  their  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  giving  them,  however,  a  term  of  ten 
years  in  which  to  arrange  their  affairs ;  and  in 
1S73  no  less  than  thirty  families  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  followed  in  the  next  years  by  a 
considerably  larger  mimber.  See  D.  von  Schlat- 
ter :  Ueisen  nach  dem  siidlichen  Russland ;  and 
A.  Petzholdt:  Reise  irn  u-esd.  and  sildl.  Russ- 
land.  — The  American  Mennonites  number  about 
200,1)00  souls,  of  whom  1.30,000  are  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  2.5,000  in  Canada.  Driven 
away  by  the  persecutions  in  Switzerland  and  the 
deva.station  of  the  Palatinate,  and  allured  by  the 
promise  of  perfect  religious  freedom  which  Wil- 
liam Penn  held  out  to  tliem,  the  Mennonites  very 
early  began  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  found- 
ed tlieir  first  settlement  at  Germantown,  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1683.  In  America  they  retained 
the  distinction  between  Obere  and  Unferc  Mennon- 
ites. The  latter,  by  far  the  lai-gest  division,  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Old  Mennon- 
ites, and  has  again  sent  forth  the  following 
branches:  Reformed  Mennonites,  or  Herrians  (that 
is,  followers  of  Joliann  llerr),  1811;  JVeic  Mennon- 
ites, 1847,  who  in  1872  founded  a  theological 
seminary  at  AV'adsworth;  and  Eoanr/elicat  Mennon- 
ites, 185(J.  [For  further  information,  .see  TuN- 
KER.s.]  —  This  freijuent  branching-off  into  minor 
individual  divisions  must  not  be  considered  a 
token  of  a  specially  rapid  development.  Wlierever 
the  Mennonites  have  settled,  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
habits  and  the  honesty  of  all  their  dealings.  But, 
looking  down  upon  all  knowledge  as  merely  secu- 
lar and  profane  wisdom,  they  consider  theology 
not  only  as  something  superfluous,  but  even  a.s 
something  pernicious.  Consequently  they  stand 
to-day  where  they  stood  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  doctrinal  development  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  See  Hoekstua  :  Beginteten  en  leer  der 
oiide  Doopsfjezindc. 

In  the  Netherlaiuls  the  brotherhood  found  in 
Menno  Simons  so  able  a  defender  of  their  views 
( 1037),  that  he  naturally  became  their  leader,  and 
rliey  adopted  his  name.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
iundamental  principle  of  their  organization  was 


the  independent  congregation,  and  no  other  rela- 
tion than  that  of  simple  brotherhood  existed  be- 
tween the  various  congregations,  great  differences 
could  not  fail  to  arise.  It  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  in  Switzerland,  the  question  of  the  ban  which 
produced  the  first  and  the  most  radical  split.  At 
the  convention  of  Wismar  (15.54),  one  fraction  of 
the  brotherhood  adopted  the  ban  in  its  most  rigor- 
ous form,  declaring,  that,  according  to  Matt,  xviii. 
17  and  1  Cor.  v.  11,  excommunication  dissolved 
every  relation  of  liuman  life,  even  that  between 
husband  and  wife  and  that  between  parents  and 
children :  while  another  fraction,  called  Water- 
landers,  from  their  location  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  held  that  excomnmnication  att'ect- 
ed  no  other  relation  but  that  to  the  church.  The 
rigorous  party  was  again  divided  into  ^'lamingen 
and  Frisians :  the  Vlamingen,  into  Old  Vlamin- 
gen  and  Contrahuiskopers ;  and  the  Frisians,  into 
Hard  and  Soft  Frisians.  But  the  necessity  of 
drawing  up  confessions  (the  Concept  of  Cologne, 
1591 ;  that  of  thirty-three  articles  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  1617;  the  Bekenntnis  vom  01- 
zweiq,  1627  ;  that  of  Jan  Cents,  1630;  and  that  of 
Adrian  Corneliszoon,  1632)  once  more  united  the 
whole  party  ;  and  they  retained  the  name  of 
"  Mennonites."  (^uite  otherwise  with  the  Water- 
landers.  Their  milder  views,  and  their  aversion 
to  all  doctrinal  controversies,  drew  them  nearer 
to  the  State  Church.  They  dropped  the  name  of 
Mennonites,  and  called  themselves  simply  Doops- 
f/czinden.  After  the  cessation  of  persecution,  in 
1581,  they  were  not  only  tolo'ated,  but  even  pro- 
tected by  the  State;  and  in  1672  they  were  for- 
mally recognized.  They  generally  chose  their 
preachers  among  their  learned  men,  —  physicians 
and  lawyers;  but  in  1735  they  founded  at  Amster- 
dam a  theological  senunary,  which  in  1811  was 
considerably  extended,  and  is  now  in  a  floiu'ishing 
condition.  About  1700,  their  nundierwas  160,000  ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
had  deci'eased  to  30,000.  At  present  there  are 
127  congregations,  consisting  of  47,000  members, 
and  settled  principally  in  the  provinces  of  North 
Holland  and  Friesland.     See  Tunkers. 

Lit.  —  H.  Sciivn:  llistoria  Mennonitarum.  1723; 
St.\rck  :  Giscliiflite  der  Taufe  vnd  Taufyesinnten, 
1789;  Bloutot  ten  Cate  :  'Ocschiedeyus  d.  Doops- 
gezinden,  1839-47,  5  vols,     DK  HOOP  SCIIKKKEU. 

NIENOLOGION,  in  the  (ireek  Church,  corre- 
sponds to  the  C(dendarium  and  Marli/roloi/iion  of 
the  Latin  Church,  and  cont.ains  a  conqilete  list 
of  all  the  festivals  celebrated  throughout  the  year 
in  honor  of  the  .saints  and  martyrs,  together  with 
short  notices  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  person 
in  question,  etc.  See  the  art.  Menaion,  and 
Allatius  :  De  lihris  Graxorum,  83-86.  The  most 
interesting  specimens  of  this  kind  of  books  are 
the  Afenologinm  Basilianum  (Urbini,  1727),  and 
Calendarimn  ecclesicc  Constantinopotitanw  (Home, 
1788,  2  vols.).  OASS. 

MENOT,  Michel,  d.  1518;  a  French  monk  of 
tlu^  oriler  of  the  Cordeliers;  lived  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII.,  Loiiis  XII.,  and  Fran- 
cis I.  ;  taught  theology  in  one  of  the  establish- 
ments of  his  order  in  Paris,  and  acquired  a  kind 
of  celebrity  iis  a  preacher,  his  .sermons  ofl'ering 
the  most  extreme  instances  of  the  style  called 
"Macaronic;"  Latin  and  French,  serious  thoughts, 
and  open  indecencies,  etc.,  being  mixed  with  each 
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other.  Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been 
printed.  The  most  characteristic  is  that  entitled 
Sermoncs  (lundrdiicxhmiles  Paris,  151!). 

MENSES  PAPALES  (papal  months)  denotes 
tlie  right  of  the  Pope  to  dispo.se  of  those  benefices 
which  become  vacant  during  certain  months. 
The  term,  however,  is  not  synonymous  with  allci-- 
nnlira  mensiu7n.  The  latter  expression  refers  sim- 
ply to  an  exception  from  the  common  rule ;  the 
eigiit  papal  months  being  reduced  to  six  in  favor 
of  tliose  patriarchs,  archbishop.s,  and  bishops  who 
reside  in  their  dioceses.  The  mnntlis  thus  re- 
.served  for  the  Pope  are  always  the  uneven,  — 
January,  March,  etc.,  —  whence  the  expre.ssion 
"  uneven  months  "  in  the  sense  of  "  papal  months." 
This  peculiar  right  of  the  Pope  arose  from  a  cus- 
tom, prevalent  already  in  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  wliich  the  Pope  recommended  a  cer- 
tain clerk  to  a  certain  ofiice.  If  the  papal  letter 
of  recommendation  (preces)  was  left  unheeded,  it 
was  followed  by  a  mandatum  de  provide7nl<),  and 
this  again  by  lilei-ce  monilorice,  praceplorice,  and 
execulorlcc,  until  the  vacancy  was  filled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  Soon,  liow- 
ever,  the  Pope  began  to  issue  mandata  de  provi- 
dendo,  not  only  for  vacant  benefices,  but  also  for 
benefices  which  were  not  vacant;  and  great  con- 
fusion and  corruption  were  the  natural  results  of 
such  a  practice.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  ti'ied  in  vain  to  restore  order ;  but,  by  the 
concordat  of  Vienna  (14-18),  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  months  were  divided,  and  the 
uneven  reserved  for  the  Pope.  At  present,  the 
right,  though  not  altogether  extinguished,  exists 
only  in  certain  countries  and  under  certain  modi- 
fications. MEJER. 

MENTZER,  Balthasar,  b.  at  Allendorf  in  Hesse, 
Feb.  27,  luGu;  d.  at  Marburg,  Jan.  G,  1627.  He 
was  appointed  pirofessor  of  theology  at  Marburg 
in  1500,  but  removed  to  Giessen  in  1605,  as  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  landgrave's  plan 
of  establishing  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hesse. 
After  the  closing,  however,  of  the  university  of 
Giessen,  in  1625,  he  returned  to  Marburg.  He 
was  an  ardent  champion  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
and  sustained  numerous  controversies  in  its  be- 
half with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformed. 
His  Opera  T/ieologlca  Latina  were  collected  in  two 
volumes  (Francfort,  1669)  by  his  son,  B.\lthasar 
Mentzer  (b.  at  Giessen,  May  14,  1614;  d.  at 
Darmstadt,  July  28,  1679),  who,  like  the  father, 
was  a  stanch  Lutheran,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Marburg.  GA.SS." 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY,  a  school  of 
philosophy  and  theology  which  took  its  rise,  about 
the  year  1836,  in  Marshall  College  and  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  at  that  time  located  at  Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  This  title  was  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  village,  and  first  applied  by  oppo- 
nents, as  indicating  a  novel  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful system  of  specidation  in  American  Protestant- 
ism. It  grew  out  of  tlie  contact  between  the 
modern  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  and 
Anglo-American  church  life,  and  quickened  the 
German  Reformed  Church  to  new  activity.  That 
church  was  just  then  awaking  from  a  state  of 
comparative  stagnation,  and  passing  from  the 
German  to  the  English  language.  In  this  un- 
avoidable process  of  transition,  she  was  in  danger 


of  losing  her  historical  identity,  and  dissolving 
into  other  denominations.  The  Mercersburg 
system  saved  her  historical  church  life,  but  trans- 
formed and  adapted  it  to  (lie  condition  and  voca- 
tion of  a  new  country.  It  produced  considcTablo 
fermentation  and  controversy,  which  affected  also 
the  Lutheran  and  other  neighboring  churches, 
but  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  though  its  fruits 
remain.  The  movement  has  tliree  phases.  The 
first  was  philosophical  (from  1836  to  1843):  the 
second  was  theological,  and  tm-ned  chiefly  on 
tlie  church  question  (1843-.58)  :  the  third  was 
liturgical  (from  1858  to  1866).  The  liturgical 
movement  began  at  the  synod  of  Norristown,  in 
1847;  but  the  liturgy  was  not  published  till  1858. 

The  man  who  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  this 
school  of  thought  was  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Ranch, 
Ph.D.,  first  president  of  Marshall  College  (founded 
in  1835),  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  th(!ologian 
Dr.  Daub,  in  Heidelberg,  and  a  rijie  scholar  of 
varied  culture.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a 
political  refugee.  Well  acquainted  with  German 
and  Scotch  .systems  of  philosophy,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  deficiencies  and  merits  of  each,  he  con- 
ceived the  purpose  of  uniting  the  best  qualities  of 
both  in  an  advanced  system,  which  lie  proposed 
to  call  "Anglo-German  philosophy."  His  method 
of  thought  was  internal  and  organic,  in  distinction 
from  the  external  and  mechanical  method.  It 
was  internal,  in  that  he  reflected  upon  a  subject 
from  its  principle  to  its  mode  of  action  and  con- 
sequences, and  regarded  the  parts  of  a  whole  as 
being  a  unity  by  the  operation  of  an  immanent 
law,  not  as  held  together  by  forces  outside  of 
itself;  and  organic,  because  the  living  individual 
furnished  the  governing  idea,  or  type,  for  inquiiy 
in  psychology,  in  ethics,  in  religion,  and  in  all 
other  brandies  of  knowledge.  For  example,  im- 
agination, memory,  and  will  are  not  related  like 
the  parts  of  a  mechanism,  but  are  the  members 
or  organs  of  a  living  unit,  being  vitally  connected, 
like  the  ej'e  and  the  ear,  the  heart  anil  the  lungs, 
of  the  human  body.  Ranch's  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  liis  premature  death,  but  the  seed- 
thoughts  sown  by  him  yielded  a  rich  harvest. 

With  Ranch,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin, 
called  from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Allegheny,  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  became 
associated  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Somewhat  pre- 
pared by  his  own  independent  studies  for  a  transi- 
tion into  the  bosom  of  a  German  church,  he  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  genius  and  the  genetic 
method  of  Ranch.  His  new  vocation  led  him  to 
study  more  fully  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
the  history  of  the  Continental  Reformation,  and 
modern  German  philosophy  and  theology.  Rauch 
died  in  April,  1841.  Kevin  became  the  second 
president  of  Marshall  College.  Two  years  later 
the  Reformed  Church  called  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
by  birth  a  Swiss,  from  the  L'niversity  of  Berlin, 
where  he  had  just  begun  to  lecture,  to  the  chair 
of  church  history  and  exegesis  in  Mercersburg. 
Arriving  in  the  summer  of  1844,  young  and 
enthusiastic,  he  entered  with  freedom  into  the 
theological  life  then  pulsating  in  the  Mercers- 
burg institutions,  and  gave  fresh  impulse  to  its 
growth  by  the  publication  of  his  inaugural  address 
on  the  Principle  of  Protestantism  (1845).  Rauch, 
Nevin,  and   Schaff  were   alike  conversant  with 
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philosophy  and  theology;  but  Rauch  excelled 
chiefly  in  the  former,  and  Xevin  in  the  latter;  while 
Schaft"  was  by  predilection  a  church  historian, 
filled  with  love  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  the 
future,  —  an  advocate  of  progressive  development. 
Complementing  each  other  reciprocally,  these 
three  scholars  developed  the  ideas  of  Jlercersburg 
theology  in  different  ways.  Dr.  Xevin  discussed 
the  questions  concerning  the  church  and  the  sac- 
raments. Turning  to  Cv^prian  and  the  Nicene  age, 
he  represented  the  contrast  between  the  church 
idea  then  extant  and  the  sect  system  of  our  cen- 
tury, but  aimed  chiefly  to  show  that  the  Oxford 
Tractarian  theory  of  repristination  was  histori- 
cally untenable,  and  would  lead  logically  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  Papacy,  whicli  in  some  respects 
was  an  improvement  on  Nicene  and  ante-Nicene 
Christianity.  On  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  he 
reproduced  the  anti-Zwinglian  and  anti-Lutheran 
conception  of  John  Calvin,  which  he  held  to  be 
the  true  Reformed  doctrine.  Schaff,  in  his  Prin- 
ciple of  Prolestanliam,  vindicated  the  doctrir.js  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  basis  of  historical  devel- 
opment, in  decided  opposition  to  Romanism  and 
Puseyisni  on  the  one  liand,  and  also  to  rational- 
ism and  sectarianism  on  the  other.  Their  attitude 
towards  opinions  then  current  provoked  the  charge 
of  Romanizing  tendencies  against  the  iVIercers- 
burg  school ;  yet,  at  the  very  time,  Neviu  was 
dealing  heavy  blows  against  Rome  in  his  articles 
on  Hrownson's  Quarterly  Review ,  and  Schaff,  in 
his  treatise,  Wliat  is  Church  History?  justified 
and  defended  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  preceding  ages,  and 
the  main  current  of  modern  Christianity.  The 
Mercersburg  school  was  also  charged  with  tran- 
scendentalism and  mysticism,  but  all  these 
charges  have  gradually  subsided.  Among  the 
expounders  and  defendants  of  the  school  must  be 
mentioned  Drs.  Wolf  (d.  1872),  Ilarbaugh  (d. 
1867),  Iligbee,  Gerhart,  Apple,  Ga.st,  and  many 
other  graduates  of  tlie  college  and  sennnary  of 
Mercersburg.  The  chief  ojiponents  within  the 
(jermau  Reformed  Church  were  Dr.  Berg,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Bomberger, 
who  headed  the  anti-liturgical  movement  since 
18.jS.  a  regular  heiesy  trial  was  held  at  the  ' 
synod  of  York  in  181ii,  and  again  at  two  snbsc- 
(juent  synods ;  l)ut  in  each  case  the  Mercerslnug 
professors  were  acquitted  by  an  jilmost  unanimous 
vote. 

We  shall  state  in  lirief  compass,  not  in  liie  liis- 
torical,  but  in  logical  order,  the  points  of  doctrine 
which  were  at  issue  in  these  controversies. 

1.  Mercersburg  theology  taught  that  the  diViiie- 
hunian  [xTson  of  Ji^sus  Christ  is  the  primordial 
truth  of  Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and 
red(;mption.  From  the  Christ-idea,  as  the  fun- 
damental principle,  are  to  be  developed  all  scrip- 
tural doctrines,  l.ssue  was  taken  with  the  high 
Calvinistic  principle  of  a  twofold  unconditional 
l)redestinatioii,  as  well  as  with  the  contrary  Armin- 
ian  principle  of  freewill,  and  no  less  decidedly, 
also,  witli  the  Roman  system,  which  starts  from 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  and  central- 
ized organization.  Neither  the  sovereign  will  of 
Ood,  nor  the  natural  f rci'dom  of  man,  nor  an  infal- 
lible church  or  liope,  can,  according  to  Scrii>ture, 
be  the  starting-point  in  theological  science.  Mer- 
cersburg was  the  first  theological  school  in  Ameri- 


ca which  propounded  and  vindicated  what  has 
since  been  called  the  "  Christocentric "  idea  of 
Christianity. 

2.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Cliurch.  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
is  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  a  regenerate 
human  race.  Born  in  him  and  of  him,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  believers  are  his  members.  He,  glori- 
fied in  heaven,  and  they,  though  still  in  the  flesh 
on  earth,  together  constitute  one  mystical  body,  a 
spiritual  organism.  This  is  the  Christian  Church, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  Of  supernatural 
origin,  invested  with  divine  autliority,  po^sessing 
spiritual  powers  adequate  to  the  fulfiment  of  her 
mission,  instinct  with  heavenly  life,  and  destined 
to  overcome  her  enemies,  she  is  the  coninuniion 
in  which  men  maj"  obtain  salvation  and  eternal 
life.  The  Church,  extending  through  all  ages,  and 
destined  to  embrace  all  nations,  is  ever  identical 
with  herself,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism ;  yet  as  she  is  not  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, but  a  vital  whole,  she  is  organized,  and 
she  perpetuates  her  spiritual  organization,  agreea- 
bly to  the  laws  of  human  life.  Her  liistory  re- 
sembles the  history  of  an  individual  ]nan.  The 
Church  begins  her  life  in  infancy :  she  passes, 
by  growth,  through  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  by  successive  stages  develops  toward 
the  strength  and  maturity  of  manhood.  Differ- 
ent phases  of  the  fulness  of  her  spiritual  life, 
including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus  and  eccle- 
siastical polity,  appear  at  different  epochs  in  her 
wonderful  history.  Hence  no  statements  of  doc- 
trine fornmlated  in  any  past  age  need  be  final, 
and  no  form  of  organization  can  be  fixed  and 
unchangeable.  But  the  Church  modifies  doc- 
trinal formulas  according  to  her  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  adjusts  her 
organization  to  the  advanced  status  of  her  life 
and  to  her  altered  connections  with  the  world. 
On  this  principle,  Mercersburg  could  recognize 
propriety  and  wisdom  in  the  papal  hierarchy  of 
niedianal  Romanism,  ;ind  yet  attirni  the  necessity 
of  the  Reformation,  and  viiidicati'  the  validity  of 
the  anti-hierarchical  organizations  of  the  Protes- 
tant clun-ches. 

This  idea  was  at  war  with  the  prevalent  notion 
that  the  Church  is  a  vohuitary  .society  of  Christian 
individuals,  organized  for  their  conmion  spiritual 
good,  iind  witli  the  oiiinion  that  the  orthodox 
confessions  of  the  Reformaticm  are  as  fully  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  Cluucli  in  the  ninete<'nth, 
as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  or  sevent<'entli,  cen 
tury.  .Since  the  controversy  closed,  a  great  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  attitude  of  evangelical 
denominations.  Tlie  uncharitable  juilgmenls  on 
the  Roman  Church  are  ;noderated ;  and  the  ten- 
dency to  union  is  spreading  in  proportion  as  the 
various  branches  of  the  Church  by  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  pa.st  become  accjuainted, 
and  learn  to  appreciate  each  other. 

3.  An  elevated  conception  of  the  Church  in- 
volved a  corresponding  estimate  of  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  the  nunistry.  Christ  perpetuates  his 
mediatorial  oMice  by  an  order  of  chosen  men,  who, 
bv  the  laying-on  of  hands,  are  duly  invested  with 
divine  authority  to  speak  in  his  name,  to  dispense 
tlie  sacraments,  and  to  bear  ride  .as  niidershep- 
herds  over  the  flock.  At  the  same  time,  Mercers- 
burg always  taught  the  general  priesthood  of  the 
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laity  and  tlie  equality  of  ministers,  and  therefore 
had  no  syinpatliy  witli  the  Anglican  lligh-C'liurcli 
movement,  which  rests  on  the  tlieory  of  an  exter- 
nal episcopal  succession,  and  a  sacerdotal  view  of 
the  ministry-  The  constitution  and  polity  of  the 
Keformed  Church  are  essentially  I'ri'sliyterian. 

4.  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  beini;'  of  divine  api>ointinent,  are  not 
empty  forms,  but  the  signiftcant  signs  an<l  seals 
of  God's  covenant  with  us.  Tliey  are  means  of 
grace  which  become  efficacious  by  faith  alone. 
By  baptism,  the  subject  is  received  into  the  cove- 
nant. The  Lord's  Supper  is  tlie  commemoration 
of  the  once  crucified  liut  now  glorified  Christ, 
and  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood, 
wiierein,  by  the  impartation  of  his  own  divine- 
human  fulness,  he  nourishes  his  people  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  The  contrary  opinion,  which  then 
largely  prevailed  in  the  American  churches,  that 
baptism  is  only  the  empty  symbol  of  forgiveness 
and  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
merely  a  celebration  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
was  sharply  criticised.  This  positive  view  lespect- 
ing  sacramental  grace,  though  many  theologians 
were  repelled  by  it,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Btrong  re-assertion  (so  Dr.  Nevin  persistently 
claimed,  and  demonstrated  by  historical  proofs 
against  Dr.  Hodge)  of  the  doctrine  advanced  and 
elaborated  by  John  Calvin,  and  embodied  in  all 
the  later  Reformed  confessions,  including  that  of 
Westminster. 

5.  Such  views  of  the  church,  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  sacraments,  involved  the  principle  of 
liturgical  worship.  Mercersburg  found  fault  with 
the  common  style  of  extemporaneous  public 
prayer,  and  advocated  a  revival  of  the  liturgical 
church-service  of  the  Reformation  period,  but  so 
modified  and  reproduced  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
existing  wants  of  Protestant  congregations.  The 
result  of  this  phase  of  JMercersburg  activity  was, 
"  A  Liturgy ;   or,  Oi'der  of   Christian  Worsliip," 

Erepared  by  a  connnittee  (Schaff,  Nevin,  liar- 
augh,  Gerhart,  Apple,  Steiner,  and  others),  and 
published  in  Philadelphia,  185S;  a  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  which  was  subsequently  revised,  and 
issued  in  1806,  entitled  .4)/  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Reformed  Church.  Both,  however,  are  merely 
optional,  and  not  intended  to  supersede  free 
prayer.  A  new  German  hynm-book  was  also 
prepared,  by  Dr.  Schaff.  in  1859,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally used  in  the  German  congregations  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

6.  JMercersburg  laid  special  stress  on  educa- 
tional religion,  particularly  ou  the  diligent  instruc- 
tion of  the  baptized  youth.  By  Christian  teaching- 
all  children  and  youth  were  to  be  led  to  Christ 
in  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith.  To  this  end, 
family  training,  the  teaching  of  the  catechism, 
and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  were 
adequate  means.  Hence  the  opposition  to  the 
"  anxious  bench  "  and  the  spasmodic  revival  sys- 
tem, which  for  a  time  had  widely  spread  in  tlie 
German  Reformed  and  Lutheran  clrurches,  con- 
trary to  their  genius  and  history. 

These  prominent  features  are  all  logically  con- 
nected with  the  primordial  truth  that  the  Word 
made  flesh,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity.  The  essence  and  form  of 
doctrine  asserted  in  each  case  is  determined  by 
its  internal  relation  to  tliis  fundamental  jirinciple. 


The  whole  movement  was  christological,  and  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  positive  evangelical  the- 
ology of  Protestant  Germany,  thougli  necessarily 
modified  by  American  surroundings  and  wants. 

In  1853  Marshall  College  was  removed  to  Lan- 
caster, Penn.,  ami  unitc^d  with  Franklin  College. 
The  theological  seminary  followed  in  1871.  The 
appellative  Merrerxhurr/,  therefore,  no  longer  sig- 
nifies any  local  relation.  The  name  has  beeu 
employed  in  this  article  to  denote  that  christolo- 
gical type  of  thought  which  originated  and  was 
develo[ied  at  Mercersburg.  At  the  present  time, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Mercersburg 
school  are  no  longer  equally  distinctive,  because 
similar  christological  tendencies  have  since  sprung 
up,  and  taken  root  in  other  denominations :  hence 
former  Lssues  have  been  .superseded.  Instead  of 
antagonism  at  nearly  all  points,  there  is  now 
some  degree  of  living  sympathy  lietween  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  American  Protestantism  and 
schools  of  evangelical  theology.  Within  the  Ger 
man  Reformed  Church  itself  the  two  parties 
which  for  years  were  divided  ori  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship have  been  brought  into  closer  sympathy,  and 
in  1880  appointed  a  "  peace-commLssion,"  which 
has  since  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  English 
liturgy  and  hynm-book. 

Lit.  —  Dr.  Fred.  A.  Rauch  :  Psi/nholor/y,  4th 
ed.,  New  York,  1846.  —  Dr.NEViN  :  'I'/ie  Anxious 
Bench,  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  1843;  Tlie  Mijslical 
Presence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  C'alvin- 
istic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Philadelphia, 
1841)  (and  a  defence  of  the  same  against  Dr. 
Hodge,  1847)  ;  Hie  History  and  Genius  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  Chambersburg,  1847,  and 
his  Introduction  to  the  Triglot  tercentenary  ed. 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  New  York,  1803  ;  Anti- 
christ ;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism,  Xevv  York, 

1848  ;  and  many  articles  of  Nevin  in  the  Mercers- 
burg Recieio.  —  Phii.ii"  Schaff  :  The  Principle  of 
Protestantism  as  related  to  the  Present  Stale  of  the 
C/(U(r/(, translated  with  Introduction  by  Dr.Nevin, 
Chambersburg,  1845;  What  is  Church  History  f  A 
Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Deoelopment 
(also  translated  by  Dr.  Nevin),  Philadelphia,  1846. 
—  The   Mercersburg  Review,   first   12   vols,  from 

1849  to  1860.  — Der  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  edited 
by  Philip  Schaff, Mercersburg,  1848-54.  —  II.  Har- 
B.i-UGH  :  Christological  Theology,  Philadelphia, 
1864.  E.  V.  Gerh.\kt  :  'J'he  German  Reformed 
Church,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover,  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  pp.  1-78.  TitOMAS  G.  Apple  :  ^The 
Theology  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  the 
J'roceedings  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Philadelphia,  1S80, 
Philadelphia,  pp.  484-497.  k\so  the  German  Re- 
formed Messenger,  and  the  Minutes  of  the  German 
Reformed  Synod,  from  1843  to  186G.  The  Provis- 
ional Liturgy,  Philadelphia,  1S58.  The  Order  of 
Worship  for  the  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1867.  See  art.  Reformed  (German)  Church 
IN  THE  United  States.  E.  V.  GERHAP.T. 

MERCY,  God's  love  displayed  towards  the 
sinner  as  subject  to  sorrow,  misery,  and  death,  as 
grace  is  God's  love  displayed  to  the  sinner  as 
a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and  guilty.  This  is  a 
theological  distinction,  and  is  not  made  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  use  of  the  terras  "  grace  " 
antl  "mercv."     See  Grace,  Love. 

MERCY,"    Sisters    of,    or    ORDER    OF    OUR 
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Lady  of  mercy,  a  religious  order  founded  in 
Dublin  by  Miss  Catharine  McAuley  (see  art.),  Dec. 
13,  1831.  The  first  rules  were  appi-oved  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  Jan.  23,  183-1;  but  subse- 
quently the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some 
necessary  modifications,  was  chosen,  approved  by 
Gregory  XVI.  in  183.5,  and  formally  confirmed 
by  him  in  1840.  The  order  has  spread  very  I'ap- 
idly,  and  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
domains  and  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
house  upon  the  American  Continent  was  opened 
at  St.  John's,  Xewfoundland,  1812,  and,  in  the 
United  States,  at  Pittsburg,  Penii.,  1813.  The 
Sisters  of  Jlercy  devote  themselves  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  tempted  among  women.  They  are 
divided  into  choir-sisters  and  lay-sisters.  The 
latter  are  occupied  with  the  duties  in  the  houses ; 
the  former,  with  those  connected  with  their  more 
active  work.  The  former  also  elect  the  superior 
for  the  order  in  each  diocese,  for  there  is  no 
general  superior  over  the  entire  order  Those 
who  would  enter  either  class  undergo  a  postulancy 
of  six  months,  assume  the  white  veil,  and  then, 
after  a  novitiate  of  two  years,  are  received  Tlie 
irrevocable  vows  are  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedi 
ence,  and  service  to  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant 
The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  black  robe  with  long 
loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif,  and  a  white  or  black 
veil.  In  the  streets  a  bonnet  of  black  crape  is 
worn,  instead  of  the  coif  and  veil.  See  Ceremonial 
for  Heceplion  and  Pr<ifessl(m  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
jBaltimore,  and  Leaves  from  Ike  Annals  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mere//,  New  York,  1881  sqq  ,  3  vols. 

MERCY-SEAT,  the  golden  lid  of  the  ark.  See 
Auk  III   Tin;  Covenant. 

MERIBAH  (quarrel),  the  name  of  two  placfs 
(Exod.  xvii.  7;  Num.  xx.  13),  upon  the  wander- 
ing of  the  Israelites,  where  Moses,  on  command 
of  God,  drew  water  out  of  a  rock  (1)  Meribah, 
with  the  alternative  name  ^lassah  (temptation),  w  .as 
in  Rephidim,  the  last  station  before  the  Sinai 
Desert.  Tlie  monks  of  .St.  Catherine  put  it  in 
the  Wady  Leja,  at  the  base  of  Sinai,  on  the  other 
side  from  the  convent  -,  but  the  location  is  improb- 
able. Against  it  is  the  mona.stic  and  Bedouin 
eagerness  to  put  as  many  holy  places  as  possible 
together,  the  improbability  that  Rephidim  was 
at  the  base  of  .'^iiuii,  .and  yet  not  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  and  the  perennial  supply  of  water 
at  Sinai.  Wilson  and  Warren  place  it  in  Wady 
Feiran,  near  Mount  Serbal ;  Holland,  in  the  pass 
at  Watiyeh,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Wady  es-Sheikli. 
(2)  ^leribah,  near  Kadesh,  in  the  Wil<lerness  of 
Zin.  From  Ezekiel's  mention  of  it  (xlvii.  19),  it 
has  be(m  conjectured  that  the  water  still  flowed 
in  his  day.  See  Kadksh.  It  was  at  this  Meri- 
bah  that  Moses  disobeyed  God  by  striking  tlie 
rock,  instead  of  speaking  to  it,  and  received  the 
heart-breaking  intimation,  that,  in  consequence, 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  lead  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land,  as  he  had  expected  (Num. 

XX.    12).  W.  PRESSKL. 

MERITUM  DE  CONDIGNO,  DE  CONGRUO. 

This  distinction  in  tin-  ciinci-jilion  of  the  merit  of 
good  works,  as  first  made  by  Tliomas  Aquina.s 
(P.  ii.  1,  Qu.  114,  arts  4  and  ti),  is,  in  liis  system, 
a  compromise  between  the  stronger  August inian 
leaning,  which  per.soually  ruled  and  distinguished 
him,  and  the  Pelagian  inclination  in  tlie  Catholic 
Church   towards  emphasizing  good  works,     lie 


taught,  (1)  that  no  one  but  Christ  can  gain  grace 
for  any  one  else  by  the  "merit  of  condignity," 
i.e.,  real  merit;  (2)  that  each  can  gain  such  grace 
by  the  "  merit  of  congruity,"  since  God  meets  the 
wish  of  man  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Duns 
Scotus  goes  even  farther  in  this  Pelagian  direction, 
and  asserts  that  man  can  prepare  himself  to 
receive  this  grace.  But  Protestants  reject  alto- 
gether this  teaching,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends 
to  lessen  the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ,  and 
leads  tender  consciences  to  doubt  of  all  their 
works,  and  to  seek  ever  for  more.  [See  K.  R. 
H.^GENBACH  :  Hislori/  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ii. 
308-311 ;  Hodge  :  Si/stematici,  Theoloyij,  iii.  231- 
245.]  '  c.  BECK. 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNE',  Jean  Henri,  b.  at  Eanx- 
Vives  on  Lake  Leman,  Switzerland,  Aug.  16, 
1794;  d.  at  Geneva,  Oct.  21,  1872.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  tieneva;  but  the 
deepest  and  most  decisive  religions  inqiressions 
he  received  from  Robert  Haldane  and  the  reli- 
gious revival  which  he  produced  in  Geneva  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
not  without  some  hesitation  that  he  subscribed  to 
the  famous  edict  of  May  3,  1817,  issued  by  the 
Venerable  Association  of  Pastors,  a  thoroughly 
rationalistic  body,  and  forbidding  the  preachers 
to  discuss  any  debatable  doctrine  in  the  pulpit, 
such  as  hereditary  sin,  predestination  and  grace, 
etc  But  some  explanations  induced  him  to  take 
a  lighter  view  of  the  edict;  and  July  3,  1817.  he 
was  ordained  It  was  at  that  time  his  idea  to  de- 
vote liimself  to  literature  in  general,  and  he  was 
much  occupied  witli  ti-anslatious  of  Ariosto  and 
Schiller ;  but  his  visit  to  Eisenach  in  October, 
1817,  during  the  celebration  of  the  third  centen- 
nial festival  in  connneraoration  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, made  it  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life 
to  write  the  history  of  tlie  religious  reforms  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  a  short  stay  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Nean- 
der,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
congregation  in  Hamburg,  1818,  and  court-preach- 
er in  Brussels,  1824.  In  both  places  he  exercised 
great  influence ;  but  in  IIauil>urg  he  experienced 
.some  difficulties  from  the  side  of  the  consistory, 
and  from  Brussels  he  was  driven  away  by  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Meanwhile  tlie  Evangelical 
Society  had  been  formed  in  (ieneva;  and,  in  order 
to  provide  the  church  of  tieneva  with  evangelical 
pastors,  the  society  had  founded  an  independent 
theological  school.  From  that  scliool  Merle  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  professor  of  church  history  :  and 
in  that  position  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  preaching  alternately  with  Gaiissen  and  (iall, 
and  in  the  Chapelle  de  I'Oratoire.  The  formation, 
however,  of  the  Evangelical  Society,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  new  theological  .school,  could 
not  help  arousing  the  jealousy  of  the  .st.ate  church ; 
and  the  Venerable  Association  of  Pastors  forbade 
Merle  the  puljiit.  One  of  Merle's  most  cherished 
ideas  was  the  union  of  all  true  Christians,  and 
consequently  lie  actually  dreaded  a  sejiaration 
from  tlie  state  establishment.  Hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  allow  any  external  authority 
to  interfere  with  his  oflice  as  a  jireacher  of  the 
go.spcl ;  and  in  IW.'io  an  iiidepi^nilent  congregation 
was  formed  at  the  Oratiiire,  which,  by  joining  the 
Boury.  de  Faur  in  1849,  became  the  foundation  of 
the  ]i(jlise  EvangeUque  m  Geneva.     In  the  same 
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year  he  published  the  first  vokiine  of  his  great 
work,  riisloire  de  la  Rcformalion,  of  which  the 
thirtt^eiith  anil  last  volume  appeared  after  his 
death.  Tin;  work  consists  of  two  divisions,  —  th(^ 
Reformation  at  the  time  of  Luther  (Englisii  trans- 
lation, many  editions),  and  the  Keformaliou  ;it 
the  time  of  Calvin  (English  translation,  18li:5-79, 
8  vols.);  the  two  great  characters  forming  the 
respective  centres  of  the  two  grouiis  of  Ileform- 
ers.  Its  success  was  marvellous,  especially  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  tireat  Britain  and 
America,  but  also  in  France  and  (iermany.  It 
was  translated  both  into  English  and  (lorman, 
and  edition  followed  upon  edition.  Among  his 
other  works  are  Le  Protccteur,  1818,  an  apology 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Trois  Siccles  de  tulles  en 
Ecosse,  1850 ;  and  a  great  number  of  pamphk^ts, 
speeches,  sermons,  etc.  [See  Ki;MU.s.^'i'  :  Me- 
langes de  Lilterature  el  Philv.iophie ;  and  Rohkrt 
Baikd:  D'Auhiyne  and  his  Writings,  New  York, 
184(i.]  DUCUEMIN. 

MERO'DACH  (Heb.,  •]■y^■a  ;  Babyl.,  Marduk, 
Maruduk ,  origin  and  meaning  of  name  uncer- 
tain), a  famous  Babylonian  deity,  son  of  £a,  god 
of  the  planet  Jupiter ;  a  valiant  warrior,  agent 
and  herald  of  the  gods ;  during  the  later  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  the  special  guardian  of  Babylon 
itself;  is  named  (Jer.  1.  2)  as  overthrown  at  the 
predicted  capture  of  that  city.  Bel  is  here  men- 
tioned with  Merodach  :  but  the  latter  was  himself 
called  bilu,  bet  ("  lord  ") ;  and  it  is  on  other  grounds 
probable,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
rule,  the  distinction  observed  in  more  ancient 
times  between  him  and  the  mighty  god  Bel  (see 
Baal),  who  belonged  to  the  superior  triad,  was 
obscured,  so  that  the  epithets  and  dignity  of  Bel 
were  transferred  to  JNlerodach.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
m  particular,  addresses  Merodach  by  the  loftiest 
titles.  "  Merodach  "  appears  repeatedly  in  Baby- 
lonian proper  names,  such  as  Amil-Manluk  (Evil- 
Merodach),  Marduk-abal-idinna  (Merodach  Bala- 
dan),  Mivd iik-ndd in-aehi,  Marduk-iln.  The  Assyr- 
ians also  worshipped  JSlerodach,  though  he  was 
less  prominent  among  them  than  among  the 
Babylonians. 

Lit  —  E.  Schrader  :  Die  KeiUnschriflen  u. 
das  A  lie  TestamenI,  Giesseu,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883; 
F.  Lenormant:  Die  Mugie  u.  Wahrsagekunst  d. 
Clialdder,  Jena,  1878 ;  Les  Origines  de  t'Hisloire, 
vol.  i.,  App.,  Paris,  1880  (Eng.  trans.,  T/ie  Begtn- 
nuir/s  nf  Hislun/,  X.Y.,  1882).    FRANCIS  BKOWN. 

MERO'DACH-BAL'ADAN  (Heb.,  psS.a  ^ns^O, 
and,  evidently  by  an  error,  pxSa  px'i3 ;  Babyl., 
Marduk-ahal-iilinna,  "Merodach  a  son  gave"), 
a  king  of  Babyloina,  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  xx. 
12  ff.,  and  Isa.  xxxix.  1  ff.)  as  sending  letters 
and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  on  the  latter's  recovery 
from  his  sickness.  Hezekiah  showed  the  ambas- 
sadoi's  all  his  treasures  and  his  defences,  and  thus 
gave  Isaiah  an  opportunity  of  foretellnig  the  cap- 
ture and  plunder  of  the  royal  house  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

The  name  Mardukabalidinna  occurs  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  follows:  (1)  Among 
the  kings  who  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser  II. 
at  Babylon,  B.C.  731.  He  is  there  called  "son  of 
Jakin."  (2)  As  ''king  of  the  land  of  Kaldi," 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  Sargon,  B.C.  709, 
708.     He  is  called  "son  of  Jakin,"  "dwelling  on 


the  sea : "  his  stronghold  is  "  Dur-Jakin,"  lying 
evidently  in  "  Bit-jakin  ;  "  and  "Bit-Jaliin" 
("house  of  Jakin  ")  is  the  land  bordering  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  extreme  Southern  Babylonia 
(cf.  Bil-Cliumri,  "House  of  Oinji,"  a]i]ilied  by 
the  Assyrians  to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Isiael). 
"Son  of  Jakin"  means,  proliably  "of  Jakin's 
dynasty.'"  (Cf.  "Son  of  Omri,"  apjJied  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  to  Jehu.)  (3)  As  "King  of 
Kar-I)uniash  "  (Babylonia  in  the  narrow  .sense), 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  Sennacherib,  B.C. 
701.  (4)  As  again  conquered  by  the  same  mon- 
arch in  Bit-Jakin,  B.C.  700.  (.0)  On  contract- 
tablets  we  tind  mention  of  the  niidh,  tenth,  elev- 
enth, twelfth,  and  (Schrader:  Keilinschriften  u. 
Geschielitsforschung,  p.  535  ;  cf.  Boscawen,  in 
Trans.  Sue.  Bib.  Archceol.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  10)  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  reign  of  Mardukabalidinna. 
Ptolemy's  Canon  gives  for  the  reign  of  Mafjihui/^- 
nado;  in  Babylon  twelve  years,  —  B  C.  721-710; 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Euseb.,  Citron.,  I.  5), 
probably  on  the  authority  of  Berosus,  names 
Marudachus  Baldanes  as  ruling  in  Baliylon  for 
six  months  just  before  [B]elibus,  —  B.C    702. 

Now,  if,  according  to  the  last  contract-tablet 
mentioned  above,  a  King  Mardukabalidinna 
reigned  for  twenty  years,  then  the  identity  of  the 
persons  thus  named  by  Sargon  and  by  Sennaclie- 
rib,  of  the  MapdoHtfiTTadof  of  Ptolemy,  the  Merodacli- 
Baladan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Marudachus  Bal- 
danes of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  is  highly  probable. 
He  would  not  interrupt  his  reckoning  because 
during  some  of  these  years  (after  his  twelfth, — 
years  during  which  no  contract-tablets  bearing 
his  name  have  been  discovered)  he  failed  actually 
to  hold  the  throne.  It  is  more  doubtful  wliether 
the  king  named  by  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  is  the  same 
person,  though  this  is  quite  possible.  But  if 
"  Baladan,"  the  name  of  the  father  of  Mero<lach- 
Baladan  according  to  2  Kings  xx.  12  and  Isa. 
xx.tix.  1,  is  abbreviated,  as  is  not  uidikely,  for 
INIerodach-Baladan  (father  and  son  having  the 
same  name),  then  the  contemporary  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  may  have  been  the  father. 

jNIost  ditiicult  of  all  is  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
embassy  to  Hezekiah.  In  all  probability,  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  really  to  pave  the  way  for  an  alli- 
ance; and  it  occurred,  most  likely,  at  a  time  when 
jMerodach-Baladan  W'as  in  special  straits,  or  saw 
a  good  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  against 
As.syria.  It  is  impossible  at  pre.sent  to  decide, 
however,  whether  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sargon 
or  of  Sennacherib,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether 
before  or  after  Sennacherib's  campaign  in  Jud<ea. 
See  Sakgon,  Sennacherib. 

Lit.  — J.  Menant  :  Annates  des  Rois  d'Assi/rie, 
Paris,  1874;  Bahylone  el  la  Chaldee,Varh,  1875; 
E.  ScHR.\DER  :  Die  Kedinschriften  u.  das  Atle 
TeslamenI,  Gie.ssen,  1872  (2d  ed  ,  1883)  ;  Die 
Keilinschriften  mid  Geschichlsforschung,  Gicssen, 
1878.  FRANCIS  BROWN. 

NIE'ROM,  Waters  of  (waters  of  the  higli  jiiace), 
a  lake  in  Northern  Palestine,  the  site  of  Joshua's 
crushing  defeat  of  Jabin's  confederacy  (Josh.  xi. 
5,  7),  identified  with  Lake  Samachonites  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  Lake  Huleh  of  the  .■Vrabs,  eleven  miles 
north  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  is  triaugula: 
in  shape,  six  miles  long  by  three  miles  and  a  hall 
wide,  but  only  eleven  feet  deep. 

MERSWIN,  Rulman.     See  Rulman  Mersw-  < 
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MESOPOTAMIA  (Meao-OTO/iia,  i.e.,  V  fieaii  tuv 
norauCji'  Tov  re  Ei<ff)dTov  Kal  -oi  Tiypu>( — Arrian. 
Alex.,  7,  7,  cf.  Tacit.  Annal.,  6,  37)  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and,  after  them,  liy  the  Romans,  to 
the  region  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Taurns  range 
was  generally  regarded  as  separating  it  from 
Armenia  on  the  north  :  the  Median  wall  and  the 
Kuphrato-Tigris  canal-system  nsually  stood  for 
its  southern  limit.  It  was  rarely  held  to  include 
Babylonia,  both  Upper  and  Lower.  Tlie  Old 
Testament  assigns  this  general  region  to  Aram, 
and  calls  it  D"}nj  D^X,  ""Aram  of  the  two  rivers" 
(Gen.  x.xiv.  10;  Deut^  xxiii.  5,  etc.).  D^J*  pS, 
I'wian-Aram,  "Plain  of  Aram"  (Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxxi  IS,  etc.)  is  the  name  of  part  of  the  same 
district.  (See  Pad.\x-Aram.)  The  LXX.  trans- 
lated these  names  by  yUaoTioTajiia,  'SUao-or.  ^vpiac, 
or  TTidinv  MfCTo-or.  The  later  Arabic  name  Al-Dje:i- 
rah  ("the  island")  covers  nearly  the  same  extent 
of  territory. 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  is  mountain- 
ous (comp.  Xuni  xxiii  7),  with  fruitful  valleys 
attractive  to  settlers,  and  was  populous  from  early 
times.  Toward  the  south  the  land  was  dry  and 
barren,  except  along  the  river-lieds,  crossed  by 
caravan-tracks,  but  otherwise  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts  (Ammian.  Marc,  18,7;  Xeii  Anab.,\,  b, 
1  If.)  and  to  Arabian  robber-bands,  whose  pres- 
ence there  caused  it  sometimes  to  be  considered 
part  of  Arabia  (Dio  Cass.,  68,  31). 

Among  the  chief  cities  of  Mesopotamia  were 
Haran  (Carrhre),  Edessa,  Xisibis,  and  Tul-Barsip 
(later  Kar-Salnianassar),  capital  of  tlie  important 
principality  of  Bit-Adini  (pj'    iT?,  Amos  i.  5). 

iMesopotamia  was  not  a  political  unit,  and  its 
history  is  involved  in  that  of  the  great  peoples 
wiiich  bordered  upon  it.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrew  people  settled  there  (Gen.  xi.  10  ff.,  xii. 
5;  Josh.  xxiv.  2  ft'.;  Acts  vii.  2),  after  leaving 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (see  X^v.)  ;  and,  even  after 
Abraham  had  entered  Canaan,  a  connection  with 
his  family  in  Mesopotamia  was  maintained.  Re- 
becca came  from  ^Iesopotanlia  ((ien.  xxiv.  10  tf., 
xxv.  20).  Thitlier  went  Jacob,  and  gained  wives 
and  fortune  (Gen.  xxviii.  if.,  xxxv.  26,  xlvi.  15). 
Egyptian  records  tell  us  that  Egyptian  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  made  in- 
roads into  Mesopotamia  {circa  B.C.  1700-1350). 
in  the  time  of  tiie  Judges  we  hear  of  "Chushan- 
rishalhaini,  king  of  Mesopotauna  "  (D"^riJ  ^"3?*), 
as  an  oppres.sor  of  Israel  (Judg  iii.  8,  10)  In 
David's  time  the  king  of  the  Syrian  Zoba  had 
va,«.sals  in  Mesojiotamia  (2  Sam  x.  16,  cf.  v.  19). 
From  the  As.syrian  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
the  land  was  divided  among  petty  chiefs,  whom 
the  .\ssyriansbydegreessub(iued;  Shalnianeser  II. 
(B.C.  858-823)  establishing  at  length  a  perma- 
nent control  over  the  gi'eater  ])art  of  the  territory. 
Tlie  district  then  belonged  successively  to  tlie 
As.syrians,  Babylonians, and  Persians;  falling  later 
under  the  dnininion.  tirst  of  the  Seleucida',  then  — 
after  being  long  the  batlle-gronnd  of  Parthian, 
Armenian,  and  Roman  armies  —  of  the  Romans. 
Its  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Empire  was 
due  to  Trajan,  and,  more  completely,  to  Caracalla 
(A.D.  217).  At  this  time  two  main  divisions 
were  recognized,  —  Osrhoene  in  the  West,  with 
Ed«"i«a   as   its   capital ;    Mygdonia   in   tlie   East 


(Polyb.,  5,  51),  with  Xisibis  as  the  chief  city.  The 
Arabs  conquered  Mesopotamia  A.D.  637-641. 

Lit.  —  II.  Kiki'ERt:  Lehrbuch  der  alien  Geogra- 
pliie.  Berlin.  1878;  C.  Ritter:  Erdkunde.  vol.  xi.; 
J.  Oi'PK.rt:  Expedition  Scieniijique  en  Me'sopotaviie 
lS51'f4-  Paris,  1863.  rUetschi. 

MESROB,  or  MASHT02,  b.  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  at  the  village  of  Hazegaz  in 
the  Armenian  province  of  Taron ;  d.  at  AValar- 
shapat,  Feb.  19,  441.  He  was  educated  by  the 
cntlioUcos,  Nerses  the  Great,  and  instructed  in 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Syriac.  After  the  death  of 
Xerses,  he  came  to  the  court  of  King  ^'^amshapuh 
as  his  secretary;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  lie  retired,  dissatisfied  with  a  merely  worldly 
life,  first  to  a  monastery,  and  afterwards  into  the 
desert.  The  great  fame  of  the  catholicos,  Sahak 
the  Cireat,  allured  him  back  into  the  world;  and 
then  began  his  great  missionary  and  literary 
labors.  The  Bible  was  known  in  Armenia  only 
in  the  Syriac  translation,  which  the  common  peo- 
ple did  not  understand;  and  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage could  be  written  only  by  means  of  Greek 
characters,  which  were  altogether  incapable  of 
representing  it.  After  many  troubles,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  producing  an  alphabet  of  thirty-six 
letters,  which  proved  admirably  fitted  for  the 
Armenian  language;  then  he  translated  the  Bible 
into  Armenian  in  connection  with  Sahak ;  and 
finally  he  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  whole 
Armenian  literature  by  a  number  of  translations 
from  Greek  and  Syriac,  performed  by  disciples 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Edessa,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  and  Alexandria.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  King  ^'ramshapuh,  he  was  disturbed 
ill  his  beneficent  activity.  The  Persian  kings 
decided  to  govern  their  Armenian  provinces  by 
Persian  governors,  and  those  strangers  deter- 
mined to  introduce  the  Persian  fire-worship  in 
the  country,  Merob  and  Sahak  fled  into  Greek 
Armenia;  but  the  persecution  was  only  of  short 
duration,  and  both  were  able  to  return.  See 
SuK.  So.M.\L:  Quadra  <lella  sloria  lellerara  di  Ar- 
menix,  Venice,  1829;  and  the  life  of  Mesrob, 
written  by  GoRiUN,  and  translated  into  German 

by  Welle,'  I'KTEKMANX. 

MESSALIANS.— I.  Messalians,  or  Massalians, 
a  word  of  Syriac  derivation,  and  denoting  "  pray- 
■iiig  [leople,"  was  the  name  of.  a  non-Christiau 
religions  parly  whidi  flourished  in  Asia  Minor  iii 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  According  to 
Epiplianius,  they  originated  among  the  Hellenists. 
They  accepted  a  plurality  of  gods;  though  they 
recognized  only  one  God,  the  Omnipotent,  as 
worthy  of  being  worshipped.  They  held  frequent 
prayer-meetings,  with  illuminafions  and  singing. 
In  some  respects  they  resembled  tlie  Ca>licolaj 
and  the  llypsistorians  :  in  other.s,  they  seem  simply 
to  be  a  popular  form  of  Persian  dualism.  They 
were  never  numerous,  but  tliey  were  persecuted 
by  the  Christian  authorities.  See  Ei'iruAxirs : 
//(IT.,  80;  CvKii.  or  Alk.\anm>ria:  IJi  Adora- 
liime,  iii.;  Ui.l.max.n  :  De  ni/psisl<iriis.  —  II.  En- 
tirely without  connection  witli  this  non-Ciiristiau 
party,  there  existed  in  Syria,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  name  of  M.assa- 
lians,  a  Christian  sect,  which,  however,  soon 
obtained  other  names,  —  Euchites,  after  their 
principle  of  perpetual  prayer;  or  Chorenta',  after 
their  habit  of   dancing ;  or  Adelphiaus,  Lanipu- 
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tiaiis,  Maicionists,  Eustathiaiis,  etc.,  after  their 
various  leaders.  'I'hey  were  monks ;  but,  in  op- 
position to  other  Kastrni  monks,  they  refu.sed  to 
work  lor  their  bread,  liul  roamed  al)out  be},'n;ing. 
The  demon,  they  taught,  with  whieh  every  liuman 
being'  is  born,  ean  be  e.xpelleil  or  subdued  oidy  by 
intense  prayer:  baptism  and  tlie  Kueliarist  are  of 
no  accovmt.  But,  in  the  entliusiasm  of  intense 
prayer,  tlie  soul  is  raised  above  all  passions  and 
cravings,  and  conse(piently,  also,  above  all  moral 
restrictions.  Condemned  by  one  council  after 
the  other,  and  persecuted  both  in  Syria  and  Asia 
]\linor,  they  are  still  heard  of  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century.  [See  tlie  exhaustive  article, 
'■  Euchites,"  by  G.  Salmon,  in  Smiiii  and  AV'ack: 
JJictioiKiry  of  Christian  liinj/ni/ilii/.^  —  III.  Once 
more  the  name  of  Messalians  coini's  to  the  surface 
in  the  history  of  the  church;  namely,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paulicians  in  the  tenth  century,  but 
probably  also  as  a  branch  of  that  sect.  See 
article  on  I'.^n.ICIAXS.  WEINU.VRTEN. 

MESSIAH,  MESSIANIC  PROPHECY.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prolihecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
consumnuUion  of  the  plan  of  salvation  was,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  to  be  brouglit  about  by  the  per.ionnt 
advent  of  Jehovah  in  his  gloi'y.  He  ajipears, 
amidst  the  jubilation  of  the  wliole  creation,  to 
establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  (Ps.  xcvi.  10 
sqq.,  xcviii.  6  sqq.),  and  reveals  himself  to  his 
people  as  the  Redeemer  from  bondage  and  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Isa.  xxxv.  4  sqq.,  xl.  10  sq.,  lii.  I'J; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  11  sqq.,  etc.).  Jehovah,  himself 
takes  up  his  dwelling  on  Zion,  ruling  all  nations  as 
their  king(Zech.  xiv.  10),  fills  the  new  temple  witli 
his  glory  (Ezek.  xliii.  2,  7),  shines  as  the  eternal 
liglit  over  tlie  divine  city  (Isa.  ix.  2,  1!)),  etc.  .So 
patent  was  this  future  indwelling  of  God  in  liis 
church  to  be,  that  no  ark  of  the  covenant  would 
be  any  longer  necessary  (Jer.  iii.  16).  While  on 
the  one  hand,  the  representations  are  thus  most 
distinct,  that  Jehovah  will  dwell  among  his  people 
in  the  era  of  salvation,  they  are,  on  the  other, 
eipially  ilistinct,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
restored  by  a  member  of  tlie  house  of  David. 
Both  of  these  representations  are  put  side  by  side 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.,  where  Jehovah  himself  is  por- 
trayed as  the  shepherd  (ver.  1 1 ),  and  as,  at  the 
same  time,  raising  up  a  shepherd,  even  his  servant 
David  (ver.  2^).  In  verse  24  both  delineations 
are  merged  in  the  description,  "  I  the  Lord  will 
be  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince 
among  them."  This  member  of  the  house  of 
David  is  the  promised  ^Messiah. 

The  Hebrew  word  "Messiah"  (n'TO),  trans- 
lated in  the  LXX.,  XpiaTog  ("Christ"),  designates 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  every 
person  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  as  the  higli 
priest,  and  especially  the  king.  From  the  latter 
use,  its  application  passed  over(Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix. 
25)  to  Him  who  was  to  represent  and  introduce 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  adds  the  title  at  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
Num.  xxiv.  17;  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  at 
Hos.  iii.  5,  and  many  other  places.  The  term 
"  Messiah  "  is  twice  used  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  i.  42,  iv.  25)  ;  and  its  Greek  equivalent, 
"Christ,"  almost  always  with  the  article  in  the 
Gospels,  without  it  in' the  Pauline  and  Petrine 
Epistles.  The  promise  of  the  IMessiah  was  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  David,  but  it  presu^v 


poses  and  was  built  upon  tlie  hope  of  salvation 
which  Revelation  from  the  very  oeginning  ha<l 
excited.  It  is  with  this  expectation  tliat  we  must 
therefore  here  begin. 

1.  Prophecies  in  tlie  Old  Testament.  —  The  first 
promise  of  salvation  is  put  in  closest  connection 
with  the  Eall  ((!en.  iii.  15).  The  older  theo- 
logians wrongly  interpreted  the  "  seed  of  the 
woman  "  to  mean  an  individual ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  basis  of  the  fal.se  rendering  (Ipsa 
runteret  caput),  referred  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary, — 
an  exegesis  which  the  Jesuits  zealously  espoused. 
The  passage  predicts  the  conflict  of  the  human 
race  with  the  kingdom  of  evil,  anil  the  final  tri- 
umph over  it;  so  that  it  is  indeed  the  "first  fJo.s- 
pel  "  {7!f)i,)Tnv  evayyOduf),  as  the  oliler  thi^ologians 
designated  it.  Of  very  great  inqiortaiice  is  the 
further  teaching  of  the  passage,  that,  as  all  evil  is 
the  conseipience  of  sin,  so  salvation  will  be  a 
con.sequence  only  of  the  destruction  of  sin.  In 
other  words,  the  conflict  liere  indicated  is  a  moral 
conflict.  Gen.  iv.  1  does  not  refer  to  the  God- 
man,  as  Luther  indicates  in  liis  translation  ;  but 
the  name  "  Noah,"  w  hich  Laniech  gave  his  son 
(Gen.  V.  2!)),  proves  that  the  antediluvian  world 
was  looking  forward  to  a  deliverer  from  the  curse 
of  sin.  After  the  Flood,  those  divine  acts  of  elec- 
tion occur  by  which  the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of 
salvation  was  being  prepared.  The  (iod  of  reve- 
lation was  the  God  of  Sheni  (Gen.  ix.  20)  ;  and 
the  promise  that  in  Abraham  ((ien.  xii.  3,  xviii. 
18,  etc.)  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  was  to 
find  its  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Important  is  the  thought  that  the  chosen  tribe  is 
to  rule  all  nations  (xxvii.  2!)),  and  this  tribe  was 
to  be  Judah  (xlix.  10).  No  matter  how  the  word 
"  Sliiloh  "  is  interpreted  ["  Christ  the  Prince  of 
peace,"  or,  "  a  place  of  peace  "],  it  is  replete  with 
the  promise  of  the  future. 

A  third  period  of  Me.ssianic  prophecy  begins 
with  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  of  the  star  of  .Jacob  (Num.  xxiv. 
17  scjq.),  referred  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  the 
Messiah,  evidently  points  to  a  glorious  rule  and 
ruler  Lssuiug  from  Israel.  The  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (xviii.  15-19)  does  not  refer,  as  it  used  to 
be  explained,  to  a  single  individual  prophet, 
Christ,  but  to  the  office  of  the  prophets.  It  has, 
however,  its  place  in  the  Messianic  predictions,  as 
showing  that  projihetic  as  well  as  regal  functions 
were  necessary  to  the  consumniation  of  God's 
kingdom  on  earth.  [Stephen,  in  his  address 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  quotes  this  passage  from 
Deuteronomy,  and  finds  in  it  a  direct  reference  to 
the  Messiah",  —  Acts  vii.  37.]  The  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  more  definite  concentration  of  the 
Messianic  expectation  on  a  person  is  2  Sam.  vii., 
where  Jehovah  promises  to  establish  David's 
dynasty  foi-ever,  and  to  make  his  seed  his  son. 
This  son  was  not  the  whole  house  of  David,  but 
one  of  David's  descendants  (1  Chron.  xvii.  11). 
By  this  passage  (2  Sam.  vii.)  two  things  were 
fixed,  —  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  and  a 
son  of  David.  David's  house  can  be  humbled, 
but  not  permanently  (1  Kings  xi.  39).  In  David's 
last  song  (2  Sam.  xxiii.)  predicates  are  affirmed 
of  David's  royalty,  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
his  own  person,  but  to  the  ideal  kingdom  he 
represented  (compare  Ps.  xxi.  5,  7,  Ixi.  7).  In 
Ps.   ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ex.,  a  royal  personage  is  de- 
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picted,  to  whom  neither  David  nor  Solouion  cor- 
responds, but  only  He  of  whom  they  were  tjiies. 
There  are  two  schools  of  interpretation  with 
regard  to  these  psahns.  The  one,  represented  by 
Calvin,  holds,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  refer 
to  a  king  of  Israel,  but  that  the  ideal  predicates 
affirmed  of  him  refer  to  the  Christ.  Tlie  other 
school  holds  that  the  Psalmist  had  before  him 
the  ideal  theocratic  king,  and  so  spoke  directly 
of  Christ.  This  last  view  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
the  objection  that  the  Psalmist  could  not  sing  of 
a  future  king ;  for  he  does  sing  of  a  future  glory 
of  the  holy  city  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.),  and  the  future 
advent  of  Jehovah  to  establish  his  kingdom  (Ps. 
xcvi.-xcviii.).  This  view  seems  to  be  decidedly 
the  more  natural  in  Ps.  ii.,  Ixxii.,  ex.  These 
psalms  depict  the  Messiah  as  a  victorious  prince, 
ruling  over  the  world,  and  relieving  the  suffering 
(Ps.  Ixxii.).  This  king  is  also  a  priest  (Ps.  ex.  4), 
a  designation  it  was  impossible  to  give  to  David 
or  Solomon ;  and  the  atlirniation  that  his  priests 
hood  was  to  be  "  after  tlie  order  of  IMelchizedek  " 
shows  that  it  was  to  be  something  outside  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  ^losaic  order. 

Turning  to  the  prophetical  books,  we  find  in 
the  oldest  of  them  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
person  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  his  person  and  rule  wliich  Isaiah  and 
Micah  give  do  not  make  the  impression  that  the 
idea  was  a  novel  one ;  and  the  view  that  the  Mes- 
sianic expectation  goes  back  no  farther  than  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  has  no  warrant.  It  should 
not  occasion  anj'  siu-prise  that  the  pi'ophets,  at  the 
time  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Davidic  dynasty, 
should  have  pointed  more  distinctly  to  the  future  ; 
for  this  was  the  very  function  of  tlie  prophets,  — 
to  testify  to  the  indestructible  truth  of  the  divine 
promise.  Piu'suing  first  the  line  of  the  predic- 
tions concerning  Christ's  person,  we  discover  that 
he  IS  to  be  endowed  with  a  superhuman  dignity. 
He  is  of  divine  origin  (]\Iic.  v.  2),  and  endowed 
with  divine  power  (.Mic.  v.  4).  To  this  passage 
in  ^licah  corresponds  Isa.  iv.  2,  if  this  is  to  he 
referred  to  the  ilessiah,  as  the  Targum  assumes. 
Isa.  vii.  14  refers  to  the  birth  of  "Immanuel;" 
and  it  is  now  again  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
it  refers  to  the  Messiah  from  its  connection  with 
ix.  5  sqq.,  where  the  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah 
is  affirmed.  In  xi.  1  sq.  the  divine  in  him  .seems 
to  be  described  as  only  the  result  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  resting  upon  him.  In  Jer.  xxiii.,  xxxiii. 
14-'2(),  we  have  otiier  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  ; 
but,  in  the  first,  the  expression  "  the  Lord  our 
righteousness"  (xxiii.  G)  does  not  necessarily 
contain  the  allirmation  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Messiah ;  for  it  does  not  say  he  i.i  divine,  but  is 
"called"  so.  In  Jer.  xxx.  21,  however,  the  Mes- 
siah is  described  as  a  ruler,  and  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  .Jehovah,  such  as  no  man  can  hold 
to  him.  In  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  the  expression 
"  Branch  "  is  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah. In  Mai.  iii.  1  we  have  a  propliecy  of  a 
"  messenger,"  whom  the  Lord  w  ould  send  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant," 
or  angel  of  the  covenant.  The  Lord  who  de- 
spatches the  messenger  is  .Jehovah.  Tlie  angel 
of  the  covenant  may  be  the  angel  of  the  wilder- 
ness, but  it  is  more  plausible  to  refer  it  to  the 
Messiah.  Finally,  in  Daniel,  we  come  to  the 
close  of   the   Messianic    prediction   of   the   Old 


Testament.  In  vii.  13  sq.  the  vision  of  the  four 
beasts  is  concluded  with  a  vision  of  the  '■  Son 
of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  to  the  Ancient 
of  days."  According  to  some  interpreters,  the 
Son  of  man  referred  to  the  theocratic  peoi:)le,  as 
the  four  beasts  referred  to  world-kingdoms ;  but 
this  is  very  improbable :  and,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  exegetical  tradition,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  So  here,  likewise,  he  appears  as 
I  a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  being;  for  only  God 
can  use  the  clouds  as  his  chariot  (Ps.  civ.  :5).  If 
we  follow  the  usual  interpretation,  the  Messiah 
is  not  again  referred  to  in  the  heavenly  creatures 
of  Daniel ;  but  who  is  he  whose  voice  is  heard 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ulai  (viii.  15-17),  who  appears 
in  majesty  at  the  Tigris  (x.  5  sqq.),  and  swears 
by  him  that  liveth  forever  (xii.  6  sqq.)V  That 
is  the  best  view  which  sees  liere  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  (Michaelis,  etc.)  If  this  be  so,  his  iden- 
tity with  the  Son  of  man  of  vii.  13  (not  with 
^lichael,  as  Hengsteuberg  urged)  is  easily  made 
out.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Apocalypse 
(i.  13-15)  gets  its  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  glorified  Clirist  from  Dan.  x.  5  sqq. 

The  union  of  this  Son  of  man  coming  from 
the  clouds  with  the  member  of  the  house  of  David 
is  not  described  in  the  Old  Testament  (we  prophe- 
sy only  in  pari,  —  1  Cor.  xiii.  9).  All  the  ele- 
ments, however,  are  furnished  in  the  prophecy  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  remained  for  Christ  to 
unite  them  in  his  person,  —  the  object  and  the 
fulfilment  of  these  two  lines  of  prophecies. 

2.  T/ie  Office  and  Work  of  the  jSIessiah.  —  The 
first  characteristic  of  the  Old-Testament  prophe- 
cies is,  that  the  ^Messiah  was  to  be  a  kiny,  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  was  to  ri.se  from  a  humble 
beginning  to  a  glorious  consummation  (Isa.  xi.  1 ; 
JNIic.  V.  2).  I^ike  the  first  David,  he  was  to  come 
forth  as  a  stem  out  of  Jesse,  and  be  born  in  Beth- 
lehem. The  same  truth  is  taught  by  the  allegory 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xvii.  22  .sqq.), 
which  grows  from  a  little  twig  that  the  Lord 
planted,  and  under  the  shadow  of  whose  branches 
all  the  birds  of  heaven  congregate.  This  allegory 
refers,  not  to  Zerubbabel,  but  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  Jlessiah  was  to  come,  not  in  pomp, 
but  in  humble  circumstances  (Zech.  ix.  9  sq.). 
His  royal  power  was  to  extend  over  all  nations 
(Isa.  xi.  10  sqq.). 

The  .second  characteristic  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  he  suffcrx,  and  b)'  his  suf- 
fering and  death  atones  for  the  .sins  of  the  people. 
The  destruction  of  sin  he  will  aceonqilish  by  the 
exercise  of  righteous  judgment  (Isa.  xi.  9)  and 
the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Jeliovah  through 
tlie  land.  At  the  side  of  passages  of  this  kind 
are  others,  in  which  prophecy  points  to  a  servant 
of  Jehovah  who  suffers  in  the  peojile's  stead,  to 
an  act  of  atonement  upon  which  the  dawn  of 
the  period  of  salvation  depends.  The  Messiah 
is  to  be  a  priest.  The  sufl'erings  of  tlie  ^Messiah 
bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  (!od  who  saves 
among  those  who  theretofore  have  not  known  liim. 
This  idea  is  brought  out  very  distinctlv  in  Ps. 
xxii.,  which  cannot  refer  to  David,  in  wliose  life 
no  circumstance  is  found  to  correspond  to  it  (not 
even  1  Sam.  xxiii.  25  scj.).  luir  to  .Icremiali,  who 
would  hardly  have  as.sociated  the  establishmi'nt  of 
the  kingdom  of  (Jod  among  the  heathen  with  his 
deliverance.     The  meal  of  thank.sgiving  and  sac- 
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rifice  (Ps.  xxii.  26)  is  identical  with  the  prophesied 
meal  of  the  Messianic  period  (Isa.  xxv.  (>  sqq.), 
which  (iod  prepares  on  Zion  for  all  nations.  Nor 
is  the  sulferins  one  in  the  psahn,  Israel  (Kinichi), 
as  verses  22,  2:!,  sliow.  This  Messianie  suffering' 
is  regarded  as  vicariou.i.  The  wliole  Olfl  'J'esta- 
iiient  is  full  of  the  thought  that  God  stays  judg- 
ment upon  a  guilty  race  on  account  of  a  just  and 
righteous  substitute.  The  most  pious  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel  are  sinful  themselves,  for 
this  reason  cannot  roll  away  the  curse  from  the 
people  (Isa.  xliii.  27,  etc.),  and  do  well  if  they 
save  themselves  (Kzek.  xiv.  11  s(j([.).  The  peo- 
ple needs  a  more  perfect  mediator.  This  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah.  The  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  servant  of  God  in  Isa.  kI.  sqq.,  it  is 
true,  is  tlie  people  of  Israel  (xli.  H  sq.,  xliv.  1  sqcj. ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxx.  10),  in  which  the  prophets  are 
included.  It  is  not  the  proplietic  order  by  itself, 
for  the  prophets  were  not  a  corporation ;  and 
the  description  of  blind  and  dumb  dogs  (Ivi. 
10)  is  not  applicable  to  them.  But  when  this  .ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  is  described  as  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles  (xlii.  1-7),  the  one  who  shall  lead  the 
people  back  to  the  Holy  Land  (xlix.  1-6,  etc.), 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  description  refers 
to  an  ideal  person,  and  not  to  the  servants  of 
God  (Israel)  as  an  aggregate.  This  must  be 
affirmed  very  positively  with  regard  to  lii.  13- 
liii.  12.  The  people  itself  has  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  (lix.  10,  Ixiv.  5),  and  cannot  atone  for  its 
sins  (lix.  16).  The  prophecy  points  to  one  who 
suffers  not  for  his  own  sins,  but  gives  up  his  life 
as  a  substitute,  as  a  ransom  (D^S),  for  the  sins  of 
others.  He  is  rejected  of  men,  but  honored  of 
God,  and  by  him  lifted  out  of  the  grave  into 
glory.  This  servant  of  God  is  the  son  of  David, 
as  is  plain  from  Iv.  3  sqq.,  which  refer  back  to 
the  promise  of  David.  In  Zechariah  it  is  plainly 
taught  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  priest,  making 
atonement  for  his  people  (iii),  and  is  crowned 
with  the  double  crown,  uniting  the  royal  and 
priestly  functions  (vi.  9-1.5).  He  is  to  suffer 
death ;  and,  when  he  is  pierced,  it  is  as  though 
Jehovah  himself  were  pierced  (xii.  10-13). 

3.  T/ic  Apocrypha.  — The  question  whether  the 
^Messianic  expectation  runs  through  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  re- 
cently discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  but 
without  overthrowing  the  old  position,  that  only 
faint  indications  of  the  Messianic  hope  are  found 
in  them.  Turning  first  to  the  apocryphal  Choch- 
ma  literature,  we  tind  that  Ecolesiasticus  speaks 
of  the  promises  delivered  to  the  patriarchs  (xliv. 
21  sqq.),  David's  glorious  throne  (xlvii.  11),  and 
the  coming  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10),  but  nowhere  even 
hints  at  the  Messiah,  the  destroyer  of  sin,  the  con- 
summator  of  the  Davidic  royalty.  The  Book  of 
Wisdom  borrows  from  the  Old  Testament  the 
idea  of  a  day  of  judgment,  at  which  the  divine 
kingdom  shall  be  restored  (iii.  7  sqq.,  v.)  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  reference  to  the  future 
King  and  Saviour  of  David's  lineage.  One  pas- 
sage (ii.  12-20)  was  referred  by  the  ancient  church 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  but  the  connection  forbids 
this  reference.  What  is  true  of  these  two  books 
is  true  of  all  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Book  of  Baruch,  which  the  writer 
attempted  to  set  in  the  key  of  the  old  prophets, 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  Jerusalem  and  the  return 


of  the  people  (iv.  21  sqq.),  but  has  no  word  about 
the  Messiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Tobit, 
which  refers  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
(xiii.  8-18,  xiv.  5-7),  but  not  to  the  Messiah. 
The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  breathes,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  Apocrypha,  the  theocratic  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  Messianic  expectation.  The  Messianic 
hope  had  not  died  out  among  the  people,  as  we 
shall  see  below;  but  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Mac- 
cabman  leaders  and  their  party  did  not  strength- 
en its  courage  by  Messianic  expectations.  The 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  associated  with 
deliverance;  and  the  people  found  in  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  Maccabees  a  substitute  for  the  Messi- 
anic deliverance,  so  far  as  the  national  aspect  w'as 
concerned,  and  their  partial  fulfdinent  in  (Oliad. 
20  sq. ;  Amos  ix.  11  sq.)  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  olliccs  of  priest, 
prophet,  and  king.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  Jles- 
sianic  deliverance  came,  after  a  while,  to  be  ex- 
plained to  be  the  deliverance  of  each  individual 
by  his  own  efforts.  Philo  represents  this  position, 
and  found  the  ideal  of  the  good  and  wise  man, 
not  in  the  future  Messiah,  but  in  the  patriarchs, 
and  e.specially  in  Moses,  whom  he  praises  as  the 
holiest  of  men,  uniting  in  his  person  royal,  pro- 
phetic, and  priestly  functions  (De  pra-m  el  jtcen., 
i}).  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  notion  of  a  personal  Messiah  wanting  in 
Philo's  system.  That  "more  divine  than  human 
revelation  "  of  which  he  speaks,  follows  the  de- 
scription of  the  Shechinah  of  the  wilderness,  not 
the  Messiah  ;  and  this  is  not  the  result  of  his 
preference  for  the  Pentateuch  over  the  prophetical 
books,  for  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch contains  the  term  "^lessiah."  lie  does  not 
mention  an  objective  act  of  atonement,  nor  a 
restoration  of  David's  throne ;  and  the  victori- 
ous conqueror  of  the  heathen  (Num.  xxiv.  7)  he 
explains  away  as  the  unperturbed  courage  and 
robust  physical  strength  of  the  Jews. 

In  .spite  of  what  has  been  said,  the  Me.ssianic 
hope  which  flamed  forth  under  the  Herods  had 
not  died  out  in  this  period.  It  was  still  held  as 
a  scholastic  opinion,  as  is  proved  from  the  LXX., 
the  earliest  monument  of  the  .Jewish  exegesis, 
which  probably  understood  Gen.  xlix.  10  in  a 
;\le.ssianic  sense,  and  Num.  xxiv.  7,  17,  when  he 
whose  kingdom  is  greater  than  that  of  Agag  can- 
not be  any  one  else  than  the  Messiah.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Isa.  ix.  5,  where  they  seem  to 
have  identified  the  Messiah  with  the  angel  of  the 
Lord's  presence.  The  earliest  Targums  prove  the 
same  thing  as  the  LXX.  (see  below).  The  Jles- 
sianic  hope  was  also  fostered  in  those  narrow 
and  pious  circles  (Essenic  circles,  Hilgenfeld) 
from  which  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature 
sprang  after  the  jMaccab<Ban  period.  To  this 
literature  we  now  tui'n. 

4.  The  Hebrew  Apocalyptic  Literature.  —  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  whose  composition  is  put  by  the 
latest  .authorities  in  the  year  110  B.C.,  substitutes 
for  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  seventy  periods 
in  which  heathen  rulers  shall  govern.  At  the 
completion  of  these  periods,  the  end  will  come 
(Ixxxix.  59  sqq.),  the  heathen  nations  will  be  .sub- 
dued, the  new  Jerusalem  be  established,  and  the 
Messiah  reign  (xc.  37  sqq.).  The  ^Messiah  is 
represented  under  tlie  figure  of  a  white  bullock, 
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whom  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the 
heavens  (the  heathen  nations),  shall  acknowledge. 
The  name  of  the  Messiah  occurs  most  frequently 
in  chaps,  xxxvii.-lxxi  (which  Hilgenfeld  declares 
to  have  been  written  after  Chrisfs  birth),  and 
was  given  before  the  world's  creation  (xlviii.  3). 
When  he  appears  (xlvi.  4  sqq.),  he  will  cast  out 
all  the  great  of  tlie  earth  who  refu.se  to  acknowl- 
edge him  from  their  seats  of  power;  but  even  his 
enemies  shall  bow  before  him  (li.  3-5,  Ixii.  9).  If 
tills  section  was  written  before  Christ,  then  we 
liave  in  it.  as  Hilgenfeld  has  said,  "the  highest 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  known  to  us  in  the  He- 
brew literature  before  Christ.'  It  also  speaks 
of  the  Messiah  as  being  at  once  the  l^ord  from 
he.iven  and  the  son  of  a  woman  (Ixii.  .5),  but  does 
not  teach  an  incarnation.  The  step  is  so  gi-eat 
from  the  Messianic  passage.?  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  Christological  section  m  Enoch  in- 
cluded between  xxxvii.  and  Ixxi  as  to  force  me 
to  the  conclusion  of  Hilgenfeld,  that  it  is  of  post- 
Christian  origin 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  much  studied  in  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  apocalyptic  thoughts  it  started 
were  embodied  in  the  Sibyl,  a  heathen  voice  an- 
nouncing the  glory  of  Judaism,  and  its  triumph 
over  heathenism.  The  oldest  document  ascribed 
to  the  Siliyl  is  the  prophecy  in  the  third  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  which  Hilgenfeld  puts  in  the 
year  140  B.C.  This  prophecy  announces  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  the  (iod  of  Lsrael  is  the  great  king,  and 
he  rules  through  prophets.  It  is  the  universal 
sway  of  the  Mosaic  law.  and  not  the  consumma- 
tion of  tlie  Davidic  authority,  which  is  brought 
out.  Virgil's  description  of  the  return  of  the 
golden  age  is  vei-y  properly  regarded  as  having 
drawn  from  this  document.  The  Sibyl  regards  the 
fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  as  the  Roman  P^nipire  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  Roman  oppression  was 
increased  did  the  expectation  become  more  intense, 
that  the  approach  of  the  Messiah  was  near. 
'I'hese  Sibylline  hooks  aided  in  spreading  that 
general  expectation  which  we  find  so  prevalent  in 
the  heathen  world,  that  a  new  period  of  the  world's 
history  w;is  about  to  dawn,  and  which  Sueloniu.s 
(  Vexpaf..  4)  refers  to  as  an  old  and  firm  opinion. 

The  Fourth  Hook  of  Ezra  is  the  last  of  tlie 
Hebrew  apocalyptic  writings.  The  most  I'ecent 
criticism  again  refers  its  origin  to  a  date  before 
Christ,  although  we  still  prefer  to  place  it  about 
100  .\.D.  The  teachings  concerning  the  Messiah 
include  much  tliat  is  |i(>culiar  to  the  Talmud.  It 
represents  the  fourth  world-power  as  the  Koman 
Empire.  The  .Messiah  will  come  to  bring  the  eagle 
(the  Roman  Emjiire)  to  judgment,  and  to  cast  it 
into  the  fire  (xi.  37  sqip).  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  bless  the  people  of  (Jml  until  the  day  of  the  la.st 
judgment  (xii.  33).  In  chap.  xiii.  the'  advent  and 
work  of  tlie  Messiah  are  more  fully  described. 
His  face  is  as  a  consuming  tire.  The  nations  will 
give  up  their  wars  when  ho  speaks.  His  reign, 
however,  is  limited  to  four  hundred  years,  when  he 
and  all  men  living  shall  die.  but,  after  seven  days, 
rise  again,  'i'lie  Highest  will  then  reveal  himself, 
and  establisli  righteoiisne.ss. 

5.  Ciilminnlinn  of  llii'  Memanic  Expectation.  — 
The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  culminat^^d  in 
the  Herodian  i>eriod.  This  result  was  caused  by 
the  restlessness  of  the  ])eoi)le  under  the  dominion 
of  Idumsean  and  Roman  rulers  ;  and  the  people 


looked  forward  with  great  longing  to  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  David,  which  from  henceforth  is  a 
title  of  the  Messiah  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
ix.  '27,  etc.)  and  the  Targums  The  best  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  as  it  was  held  at  this  time, 
is  the  Kew  Testament;  after  it,  Joseph  us,  who 
however,  is  very  cautious  in  his  utterances  The 
Xew  Testament  represents  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  time  to  be  the  waiting  for  the 
Messiah  (Luke  i.  38,  ii.  25),  who  should  deliver 
Israel  from  its  enemies,  and  redeem  it  from  its 
sins  (Luke  i.  74-77).  He  was  to  establish  right- 
eousness, but  only  through  suffering  and  conflict 
rise  to  his  glory  (Luke  ii.  34;  John  i.  29).  Very 
different  was  the  Messianic  hojie  of  the  Pharisees. 
They  expected  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  with 
outward  circumstance  (Luke  xvii.  20),  and  to  be 
a  political  power  Their  ideas  were  visibly  em- 
bodied in  Judas  the  Galihtan,  and  the  faction  of 
the  Zealots. 

The  vital  power  of  these  Messianic  expectations 
is  attested  by  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans.  Josephus  (B.  J ,  VI  5,  4) 
explains  tliis  inveterate  ho.stility  by  a  prophecy  in 
their  sacred  books,  of  double  meaning,  according 
to  which  one  should  attain  to  dominion  over  the 
world  from  Juda>a.  He  found  the  fulfilment  in 
the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian.  The  passage  to 
which  he  referred  was,  in  all  probability,  Dan.  ix. 
24-27. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  by  no  means 
the  grave  of  the  Messianic  hopes :  on  the  con- 
trary, from  that  event  dates  the  reception  of  this 
belief  as  a  Jewish  article  of  faith ;  and  Bar 
Chochba  was  able  once  more  to  gather  the  peojile 
about  him,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  the 
Jlessiali,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  death-struggle. 
Rabbi  .\kiba  acknowledged  his  Messianic  claniis  ; 
but  Ilillel  II.,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  tiie 
Great  (GuATz:  Ge.tch.  d.  Jiiilen.,  iv.  386),  said, 
"  There  is  no  Messiah  for  Israel ;  for  Israel  had 
its  Messiah  long  ago,  in  the  d.ij's  of  Ilezekiali." 
To  which  Rabbi  Joseph  replied,  "  Jlay  God  for- 
give Hillel  I  '  It  was  firmly  lielieved  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  come.  The  manner  and  the  time  of 
that  coming  were  questions  in  dispute.  We  shall 
now  turn  to  the  later  ojiiiiions  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  embodied  in  the  Targums  of  th'.' 
ehler  Oiikelos — which  explains  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  of  the  Messiah  (the  younger  find- 
ing seventeen  Messianic  passages  in  the  Renta- 
teuch)  —  and  Jonathan,  the  Mishna  (which  does 
not  contain  much),  the  two  (ieniaras,  and  the 
older  writings  of  the  Miilrash. 

Ii.  Riihb'uiical  Vitus.  —  Jewish  theology  distin- 
guished two  periods  (a^ons),  by  which  they  di<l 
not  mean  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  but 
two  i>eriods  iu  this  world's  history.  The  .second 
period  follows  upon  the  resurrection.  Some 
taught  that  the  Messianic  period  began  before, 
.some  after,  that  event.  The  former  was  the  pre- 
vailing view ;  and  R.  Eliezar  says,  that,  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah,  wars  will  continue.  The 
duration  of  thi-  Messianic  kingdom  is  variously 
defined.  The  jirinciiial  reference  is  l)ii}>.  Sanli.. 
97  sq(|.  After  limiting  the  duration  of  the  world 
to  six  thousand  years,  to  be  followed  by  a  univer- 
sal sabbath  lasting  a  thousand  (Rab  Ketina)  or 
two  thousand  (Abaji)  years,  during  which  the 
world  will  lie  desolate,  it  says,  "  It  is  a  tradition 
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of  the  school  of  Eliiis,  tliat  the  world  will  last  six 
thousand  years,  two  thousand  of  which  are  deso- 
lation (T/iohu),  two  thousand  law  (T/tora),  two 
thousand  the  Messianic  period  ;  but,  on  account 
of  our  sins,  a  part  of  the  latter  is  run  out."  In 
another  place,  leaning  upon  Persian  sources,  it 
says,  that,  after  4,2i)l  years  should  iiave  elapsed 
from  the  creation  of  the;  woi-ld,  the  war  between 
Gog  and  Magog  would  begin  ;  and  then  the  Mes- 
siah would  come,  and,  at  tlie  end  of  seven  thou- 
sand years,  God  would  create  a  new  world. 

The  Messiah  was  to  appear  suddenly  (Bab. 
Sank.,  U7  :  "Three  things  come  unexpectedly, — 
the  Messiah,  that  which  is  found,  and  a  scor- 
pion"),  but  whether  in  Nisan  (the  month  of  the 
deliverance  from  Kgypt)  or  Tisri  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  14) 
was  a  matter  of  dispute.  Signs  would  precede 
his  coming.  R.  Jochanan  says  (Bab.  Sati/t.,  98), 
"  The  Son  of  David  will  not  come,  except  in  that 
generation  when  all  are  either  imdeserving  of 
punishment  (Isa.  Ix.  21),  or  all  are  guilty  (Isa. 
lix.  16)."  R.  Acha  as.serts,  that,  if  Israel  was  in 
a  state  of  penitence  only  for  a  single  day,  the  Son 
of  David  would  at  once  come ;  and  he  bases  the 
a-ssertion  on  Ps.  xcv.  7.  R.  Levi  says,  that,  if 
Israel  observed  only  a  single  day  according  to  the 
rules,  the  Messiah  would  immediately  come.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Messiah  would  apjsear  at 
a  time  of  great  moral  depravity  (see  especially 
Mishna  Sola,  ix.  1.5),  unchastity,  drunkenness, 
heresy,  etc. 

As  to  the  person  of  this  Messiah,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  most  current  view  amongst 
the  Jews  was  that  which  Trypho  —  after  declaring 
the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  and  eternal  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ  to  be  absurd  —  indicates  in  the 
Dialo(/ite  of  Justin  Martyr  (c.  49) :  "  We  all  exjject 
that  Christ  will  be  a  man  born  of  men."  Not 
even  in  the  oldest  Targums  can  the  doctrine  of 
the  superhuman  dignity  of  the  Messiah  be  found ; 
and  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  at  Isa.  vii.  14, 
Mic.  V.  2,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  reference  to  his 
birth  from  a  virgin ;  and  the  explanation  of  Isa. 
ix.  5  is  ambiguous.  But  the  notion  of  the  Me.ssiah's 
svipeihuman  nature  was  not  altogether  wanting, 
as  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  Midra- 
shim,  especially  Bereschith  rabba,  edited,  according 
to  Zunz,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  latter  identi- 
fies the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters  (Gen.  i.  2)  with  the  Messiah;  declares 
liim  to  be  higher  than  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the 
angelic  ministers  (at  Gen.  xxviii.  10  S(p)  ;  asserts, 
that,  in  the  future  world,  he  will  be  at  God's  right 
hand,  Abraham  at  his  left,  etc.  (at  Gen.  xviii.  1). 
It  was  taught  that  the  Messiah  was  to  live  in 
obscurity  after  his  birth.  According  to  the  Tal- 
mud, he  was  liorn  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  received  the  name  Menahem,  but, 
being  made  known  by  a  Jew,  was  separated  by 
storm  from  his  mother  (Hieros.  Beracholh.  o). 
His  jilace  of  abode  afterwards  was  Rome,  Isa. 
xxi.  11  being  used  as  proof,  and  Edom  being  re- 
garded as  referring  to  Rome.  There,  according 
to  the  famous  passage  (Bab.  Sank.,  98),  he  sat  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  sick  and 
suffering,  whose  wounds  he  bound  up,  and  w-aiting 
for  that  day  (Ps.  xcv.  7)  when  the  people  sliould 
repent,  and  warrant  his  going  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  same  passage  that  the  Messiah  is  called  "  the 
Leper,"  the  proof-text  being  Isa.  liii.  4.      This 


description  of  a  .state  of  humility  and  ob.scurity 
through  which  the  Messiah  was  to  pass  shows  the 
influence  of  Isa.  liii.  upon  the  Talmud.  It  was 
represented  that  Klijah  would  precede  the  Mes- 
siah in  per.son,  until  Maimonides  (Mai.  iv.  5)  ex- 
plained the  prophecy  of  one  <:oming  in  the  spirit 
of  Elijah.  Many  represcmted  that  the  Messiah's 
first  act  would  be  the  breaking  of  the  foreign 
yoke  ;  and  .some  rabbins  held  that  he  would  arouse 
the  righteous  dead,  but  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  there  was  a  great  divergence 
of  views  amongst  the  Jewish  theologians. 

A  great  interest  centres  in  the  qiu'stion,  whether 
the  Jewish  teachers  taught  an  atonement  for  sin 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah. 
(.See  "WiJNSCiiE  :  D.  Leiden  d.  A/e.v.svVi.v,  1870.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  Jews  referred  the 
Messianic  passages  in  Zecliariah  and  Isa.  liii.  to 
the  Messiah;  and  Tryiiho  (Justin,  c.  89)  says, 
"  It  is  evident  that  our  Scriptures  announceil  that 
Christ  will  suffer; "  but  the  idea  of  atoning  suf- 
ferings is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  associ- 
ated with  him.  Its  method  of  salvation  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  (Beracholh,  5)  :  "  'I'heir 
sins  are  all  forgiven  who  study  the  Law,  do  acts 
of  mercy,  and  bury  their  children."  The  Christ 
of  the  atonement  was  an  offence  to  the  Jews. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  in  its  paraphrase  of 
Isa.  liii.  5,  says,  "  By  his  teaching,  peace  will  be 
multiplied  upon  us ;  and,  if  we  hearken  to  his 
words,  our  sins  shall  be  forgiven."  The  teaching 
spoken  of  must  refer  to  a  revision  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  was  deemed  of  permanent  validity, 
stretching  even  to  the  future  world  (PcfiLta  .■iut.). 
In  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Gentile  nations,  some 
taught  full  citizenship  would  be  offered  to  them  ; 
others,  that  not  even  the  privileges  of  the  prose- 
lyte would  be  granted. 

Lit.  —  Knobkl  ;  D.  Prop/ieli.iiiinx  d.  Hebrder., 
Breslau,  1837;  IIofmann  :  Weiamitiung  u.  ErfiH- 
liing and  Schriftbeweis,  Xordling.,  1844;  .Stahelin: 
D.  mes!:ian.  We'tssatiuiujen  d.  A.  2'.,  Berlin,  1847; 
IIengstenberg  :  Chrislnloyi/oftheOld  Testament, 
Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1854-58;  Neuma.vn  : 
Gesch.  d.  me.i.'iiaii.  Weissar/g.  im  A.  T..  Bleicherode, 
I860;  Tholuck  :  D.  Propheten  u.  Hire  Weir^sagg., 
Gotha,  1861,  2d  ed.,  1867;  Oehler;  Thenlogy  of 
the  Old  Teslajiieid,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1875, 
2  vols.;  CosTEi.i.l :  It  Messia  secondo  gli  Ebrei, 
1874;  RiEHM  :  D.  mes.iian.  Weissag.,  (joth&,lS7r>; 
Delitzsch  :  J/f.wmnic  Prophecies^  (edited  by  CuK- 
Tiss),  Edinburgh,  1880;  Hitzig:  I'orli.iungen  Uber 
d.  bib!.  Theol.  n.  mcssian.  Weissagiingen  (edited  by 
Kneucker),  Karlsruhe,  1880;  vox  Orelli  :  D. 
alttest.  Weissagiingen  von  d.  Vollendiing  d.  Reiches 
Gottes,  Wien,  1882.  —  For  the  views  of  the  later 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  since,  on  Messianic 
prophecy.  See  Buxtorf  :  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmud. 
et  UalMn.,  Basel,  1639  (pp.  1268-1273,  where  the 
passages  ai'e  given  which  the  Targums  explained 
of  the  Messiah);  ScHiixTGEN :  Honj'  Hebra.  et 
Talmud.,  2  vols.,  Dresden  et  Lips.,  1742;  Ber- 
THOLDT :  Christologia  JHfteorum,  Erlangen.  1811; 
CoLANi :  Jesus  Christ  et  les  croyances  messinniques 
de  son  temps,  Strassburg,  1864;  Vernes  :  Hist, 
des  idees  7nessian.  depuis  Alexandre  Jusqu'a  I'empe- 
reur  lladrien,  Paris,  1874;  Drummoxd  :  The  Je'Hsh 
Messiah  (from  the  Maccabees  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Talmud),  1877 ;  Feud.  Weher:  System  d. 
altsynagogalen  paldst.  Theol.  (edited  by  Delitzsch 
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and  ScHNEDERMANx),  Leipzig,  1880;  and  also 
EwALD :  Hist,  of  Israel,  vol.  v. ;  IvEisr ;  Hist,  of 
Jesus  of  Nazara;  ScHiJRER:jy.  T'liche  Zeitgesch.; 
[J.  Pye  Smith:  Scripture  Testimoni/  to  the  Messiah, 
2  vols.,  London,  1818-21,  .5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1859; 
Robert  Young:  Ckristolor/ij  of  the  Tarr/mns,  Edin- 
burgh, 1853;  Leathes:  The  Witness  of  the  O.  T., 
to  Christ,  Lend.,  1868;  R.  Payne  Smith:  Proph- 
ecy a  Preparation  for  Christ  (Banipton  Lectures, 
1869),  2d  ed.,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1871 ;  Meignan  : 
Prophelies  messianiques,  Paris,  1878;  P.  Glo.ag: 
The  Messianic  Prophecies,  Edinburgli,  1879 ;  \V. 
F.  Adeney:  The  Hebrew  rro/))<7,  London,  1879 ; 
Kichore:  Le  Messie.  Paris.  lS7ii,  2  vols  ;  BuN- 
iiEX:  The  An(iel-Messiah,\Ainc\nu.\i>i(i;  E.  Bohl: 
Christ,  d.  A.  T.,  Wien.  1881  ;  EnEiiSiiKiM  :  Proph- 
ecy and  HiMory  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah.  London, 
and  X.Y.,  1885.]  oehlek.    (von  orelli.) 

MESTREZAT,  Jean,  b.  at  Geneva  in  1592;  d. 
in  Paris,  May  2,  1057 ;  studied  at  Sauniur,  and 
was  pastor  of  Charenton.  He  was  a  learned 
theologian,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  very  active  in  its 
synods,  in  its  disputations  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  court.  He  published 
several  collections  of  sermons,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Exposition  de  I'e'pitre  aux  He- 
breux,  Geneva,  1655,  3  vols.  Of  his  numerous 
polemical  writings,  his  treatise,  De  la  Communion 
d  J.  C.  au  Sacrement  de  I'Euchariitie.  Sedan.  1624, 
was  translated  into  German  1624,  English  1631, 
and  Italian  1638  See  Andre  :  Essai  sur  les  ceuvres 
de  J.  M.,  Strassburg,  1847.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

METALS  IN  THE  BIBLE.  The  u,se  of  bronze 
and  iron  was  so  old  among  the  Hebrews,  that 
they,  like  other  ancient  people,  dated  it  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  history.  (Compare  Gen. 
iv.  22.)  Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  treasures  of  David  and  Solomon  were 
famous  (1  Chron.  xxii.  14,  xxix.  4;  1  Kings  ix. 
26,  X.  27;  2  Chron.  viii.  18).  Palestine  itself. 
however,  is  not  rich  in  metal-bearing  strata,  but 
the  neighbor  countries  are ;  and,  .since  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  .shows  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  mining,  he  may  very  well  have  ac(|uired 
it  from  personal  experience.  According  to  Strabo. 
gold  and  silver  were  dug  in  the  land  of  the  Na- 
bat^ans,  and,  according  to  Edrisi,  at  Gebel  es-Seril 
in  the  Seir  Alouutains,  and  along  the  boundary- 
line  between  Egypt  and  Nubia;  but  the  principal 
places  from  which  it  was  derived  were  Ophir 
(1  Kings  ix.  20,  27,  x.  11,  12.  22,  24;  2  Chron. 
viii.  17,  18,  ix.  10),  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9;  D.an.  x. 
5),  Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12,  x.  29).  Sheba  (1  King.s 
X.  2,  10;  2  Chron.  ix.  9;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Ezek.  xxvii.),  and  Parvaim  (2  Chron.  iii.  G),  — 
places,  which,  according  to  Sprenger  {Die  alte 
Geographic  Arahiens)  and  Soetbeer  {Das  Goldland 
Ofir.  Berlin,  1880),  were  situated  in  .lemm.  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  Arabia.  Copper  .and  iron 
were  found  at  Punon,  between  Zoar  and  Petra, 
the  region  in  which  Moses  raised  the  br.ass  ser- 
pent (.Vuui.  xxi.  9,  xxxiii.  42),  ami  .still  more 
plentifully  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tli(> 
Wady  Megh.ara  was  specially  famous.  According 
to  its  rock-in.scriptions,  the  Egyptian  king  .Suefra, 
the  successor  of  Cheops  (3122-2978),  opened 
mines  there  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Moses.    Noticeable  were  the  copper-works  of 


Lebanon,  of  which  traces  are  still  visible,  and  the 
iron-works  east  of  the  Jordan,  midway  between 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
Ibrahim  Pasha  once  more  put  into  order  (1835-39). 
JMost  of  the  metal,  however,  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
was  brought  to  them  by  the  Phcenicians. 

Gold  generally  occurs  more  or  less  mixed  with 
silver,  and  silver  more  or  less  mixed  with  some 
baser  metal ;  but  the  Hebrews  understood  the 
various  processes  of  purification ;  and  gold  from 
Ophir  was  specially  valued  on  account  of  its 
purity  (Job  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  xlv.  9;  Isa.  xiii.  12). 
Before  the  exile,  neither  gold  nor  silver  was 
coined  into  money,  though  both  were  used  in  the 
payment  of  tributes  (2  Kings  xii.  18,  xiv.  14; 
xviii.  14,  xxiii.  33)  and  of  taxes  (Exod.  xxv.  3, 
XXXV.  5;  1  Kings  x.  15;  2  Chron.  ix.  14).  Gold 
and  silver  were  mostly  used  for  ornaments,  such 
as  bracelets  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  chains  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
t.ablets  (Exod.  xxxv.  22),  and  necklaces  (Exod. 
XXXV.  22),  or  for  embroidery  (Exod.  xxxix.  3; 
2  Sam.  i.  24)  and  decoration.  Especially  was 
silver  lavishly  used  in  the  outfit  of  the  temple,  — 
for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvi.  19, 
xxxvi.  24),  for  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  10,  19).  for  the  bowls  and  chargers  (Num. 
vii.  13).  the  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2),  the  candle- 
sticks, and  tables  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  15,  etc.). 
Copper  was  very  commonly  used.  It  could  easily 
be  smelted  and  fused ;  and  those  processes  natu- 
rally suggested  its  being  mixed  with  other  metals, 
especially  so  as  to  produce  bronze.  Iron  was 
more  difficult  to  handle.  It  could  be  purified  by 
smelting  away  all  foreign  elements,  but  it  could 
not  be  smelted  or  fused  itself.  The  smith,  how- 
ever, understood  to  forge  it  into  axes,  swords,  etc. 
(i  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam  xxiii.  etc.).  The  "north 
em  iron  "  (Jer.  xv  12)  seems  to  correspond  to 
what  we  call  steel  Zinc  and  lead  were  also 
known,  and  applied  in  various  w.ays  in  practical 

life.  FR.   W.   SCHUI/rZ. 

METAPHRASTES,  Simeon,  a  Byzantine  writer, 
who  has  ac(|uin'd  a  name  in  nicdia'val  litcr.ature 
by  a  compilation  and  partial  remodelling  (/tere- 
(fipaae,  whence  his  name)  of  a  great  number  of 
lives  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  and,  after  him.  Cave  and  Fabriciu.s,  place 
him  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Leo  the  piiilosoiilier  and  Iiis  son  Con- 
stantine;  while  Oudin,  and,  after  him.  Ilamberger 
and  others,  place  him  in  the  nuddle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  John  Comnenus.  The 
work  itself,  such  as  it  exists  in  nunierou.s  manu- 
scripts in  the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Mo.scow, 
and  London,  and  such  as  it  has  been  partially 
incorporated  with  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  is  a  bewil- 
dering maze  of  old  and  new,  gen\iine  and  spuri- 
ous; a  hundred  and  twenty-two  lives  being  con- 
sidered genuine,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
spurious.  Otiier  works  a.scribed  to  him  are  fi/Ji.f- 
lokc  IX.,  Carmina,  Sermones,  etc.  'J'he  Simponis 
Chronii-iin  ia  of  doubtful  authorship.  ().\8S. 

METH,  Ezechiel,  and  STIEFEL,  Esaias,  were 
tlie  le.aders  of  a  sect  of  my.stical  enlhusiasts,  which, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seveuti^enth  century,  caused 
considerable  troidile  to  tlie  authorities  in  Thurin- 
gia.  Sliefel,  a  wine-d(?aler  in  l>angensal/.a,  was 
the  originator  of  the  whole  movement;  but  Meth, 
his   nepiiew,  seems   to  have   been  its  principal 
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power.  Many  of  their  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances joined  them,  and  neither  admonitions  nor 
punishments  had  any  effect.  The  Countess  Juli- 
ane  of  Gleichen  separated  from  lier  husband, 
convinced  that  she  was  Roinc:  to  bring  fortli  tlie 
Messiah.  But,  wlien  Stiefel'dic-d  (Aug.  12,  1027), 
Meth  felt  sorely  disappointed,  as  he  believed  him 
immortal ;  and  Meth  is  said  to  have  died  a  con- 
verted Christian,  Oct.  20,  lUlO.  The  views  of 
the  sect,  such  as  represented  in  Zehn  chrhtliche 
und  (jottselige  Traktdllein  i-on  Esaias  Stiefel  and 
Die  zicolf  Arlikel,  welche  Ezechiel  Meth  von  Langeii- 
satza  hekennt,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  Anabaptists  and  Schwenkfeld.  See  K.  F. 
GbscHEL  :  Chronik  der  Sladt  Lamjensalzn  in  Thii- 
rin<ien,  1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  .510.  K.  K.  GOSCHEL. 

METHODISM,  the  tliird  epochal  religious  move- 
ment in  the  iiistory  of  tlie  Protestant  Church  in 
England,  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  last  century,  against  whose  reli- 
gious apathy  it  was  a  protest,  and  souglit  to  make 
Christianity  a  more  vital  force,  and  to  leaven  the 
neglected  masses  with  the  leaven  of  the  gospel. 
It  has  with  justice  been  called  the  "  Second  Refor- 
mation "  of  England,  and  the  "  starting-point  of 
our  modern  religious  history  "  (Isaac  Taylor). 

The  Pm'itans,  whose  brief  term  of  power  came 
to  a  close  with  the  Restoration  (1660),  gradually 
lost  their  zeal,  or  were  involved  in  the  meshes  of 
deism.  The  Church  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  fallen  into  a  low  spiritual  condition. 
It  still  had  its  able  and  pious  men,  competent 
and  willing  to  defend  the  faith  ;  but  the  churches 
were  empty,  and  the  masses  neglected.  The  con- 
dition of  the  lower  clergy  was  a  lamentable  one ; 
and  idleness,  indifference,  and  ignorance  reigned 
among  them,  while  many  of  the  higher  clergy 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  livings,  but  left  to 
curates  their  religious  exercises.  The  prominent 
prelates  of  the  church  contemplated  its  condition 
with  grief,  and  looked  forward  to  its  future  with 
alarm.  As  they  were  vainly  looking  around  them 
for  help,  it  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
and  in  an  unexpected  v,ay.  Several  students, 
in  1729,  had  combined  at  Oxford,  for  the  study 
of  tlie  Scriptures  and  religious  conversation. 
Of  their  number  tlie  most  prominent  were  John 
Wesley  (1703-91)  and  his  brother  Charles  (1708- 
88),  and,  several  years  later,  George  Whitefield 
(1716-70).  In  sport  they  were  called  "Sacra- 
mentarians,"  the  "  Pious  Club,"  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  their  regular  habits  of  study  and  mode 
of  life,  "  Methodists,"  ■ —  a  name  which  they  them- 
selves afterwards  adopted,  defining  a  "Methodist" 
as  one  who  lived  after  the  method  laid  down  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  from  this  club  of  Methodists 
that  the  religious  regeneration  of  England  pro- 
ceeded. The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Metii- 
odism  synchronizes  with  the  history  of  the  latter's 
career:  the  second  dates  from  his  death. 

I.  History  of  Methodism  till  the  Death 
OF  John  Wesley,  1791. — The  club  at  Oxford, 
which  spent  several  evenings  in  the  week  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  first  began  to  show  its 
works  in  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  im- 
prisoned. After  six  years  (1735),  the  Wesleys 
departed  to  Georgia,  in  answer  to  calls,  —  the 
one  to  be  pastor  of  the  colony,  the  other  to  be 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  On  board  ship  they 
came  in  contact  with  twenty-six  Moravians,  and 


much  to  their  spiritual  profit.  John  Wesley  one" 
said,  "  I  went  to  America  to  convert  others,  and 
was  not  converted  myself."  Tliey  both  had  re- 
turned, by  1738,  to  England.  Soon  afterwards 
John  Wesley  and  Whitefield  began  preaching  in 
LoM<liJU  churches,  and  by  their  fervid  eloquence 
excited  a  deep  sensation. 

The  movement  afterwards  known  as  "  Method- 
ism "  had  begun  to  develop  its  prodigious  power 
Like  a  mighty  storm,  the  new  preaching  sliook 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  threw  new  converts 
into  the  dust;  so  that,  with  gTeat  agitation  and 
much  crying,  they  entreated  for  aiercy.  The 
representatives  of  the  movement  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  treated  to  ridicule,  scorn,  and  active 
persecution.  But  the  movement  sjircad  in  cpite 
of  resistance.  Nothing  was  at  first  farther  from 
tlie  thought  of  John  Wesley  than  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  English  Cliurch.  He  himself 
was  a  High-Churchman ;  but  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Wesley's  appeals,  and 
shut  its  places  of  worship  against  him  and  his 
co-workers.  But  the  work  was  to  go  on  ;  and  on 
Feb.  17,  1739,  Whitefield  inaugurated  (or,  rather, 
restored)  field-preaching  at  a  service  with  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood.  Wesley,  overcoming  his 
first  feelings  of  revolt,  followed  his  example  at 
Bristol;  and,  when  the  public  places  were  denied 
him,  he  established  the  first  IMethodist  chapel  at 
that  place,  May  12,  1739.  Great  throngs  now 
gathered  to  hear  these  two  preachers,  in  Jloor- 
fields,  Kensington  Common,  Mayfair,  Blackheath, 
and  other  places.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  seen  since  the  Reformation,  —  no,  not  even 
then.  They  and  others  knew,  as  Isaac  Taylor 
has  said,  "  how  to  hold  the  ear  of  men  with  an 
absolute  mastery."  Their  sermons  were  inter- 
rupted by  disturiaing  noises  and  personal  violence; 
but  their  courage  increased,  and  John  Wesley 
could  exclaim,  "  To  save  souls  is  my  vocation, 
the  world  is  my  parish."  In  1740  (July  23)  he 
organized,  with  twenty-six  male  and  forty-eight 
female  members,  the  United  Society  in  the  Found- 
ry, London.  The  year  following  (1741)  Cennick, 
who  had  charge  of  a  JSlethodist  school  at  Kings- 
wood,  and  advocated  strict  Calvinistic  views, 
separated  from  Wesley,  with  fifty-two  others; 
and,  soon  after,  a  further  division  took  place  in 
the  Methodist  ranks,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ence, upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  between 
Wesley  and  Whitefield,  the  latter  holding  to  the 
Calvinistic  view.  The  consequence  was  a  Cal- 
vinistic and  Wesleyan  (or  Arminian)  branch  of 
Methodism,  the  latter  being  much  the  stronger. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  congregations  increased, 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  movement,  or 
the  "  societies "  as  they  were  called,  occupied 
Wesley's  attention.  With  no  other  resort  within 
reach,  he  somewhat  reluctantly  selected  the  most 
competent  of  the  converts  as  lay-preachers.  Max- 
field  had  preached  without  his  knowledge,  but 
with  great  acceptance ;  and  him  he  made  the  first 
lay -preacher  (or  helper),  but  not  tUl  his  scruples 
had  been  removed  by  the  strong  words  of  his 
mother :  "  Take  care  what  you  do  with  respect 
to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of 
God  to  preach  as  you  are."  In  1742  the  number 
had  already  risen  to  20.  These  men  were  without 
much  education,  but  became  eloquent  by  reason 
of  a  liviug  faith,  and,  as  local  and  itinerant 
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preachers,  accomplished  an  immense  amount  of 
good,  sutfering  often  imprisonment  and  other 
jiersonal  indignities  in  the  work.  Education  was 
not  a  condition  of  a  license  to  preach  :  but,  by 
the  rules  of  1746,  simply  a  gift  for  preaching  and 
personal  faith  were  required.  They  were  licensed 
at  first  as  "preachers  on  trial,"  for  one  year. 
By  a  rule  passed  in  1763  they  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  two  years  (afterwards  ex- 
tended to  three  years)  in  the  same  place. 

The  life  of  Methodism  was  settled  by  the  ad- 
mission of  lay-preachers.  The  next  thing  in  the 
way  of  perfecting  the  organization  was  the  inau- 
guration of  an  Annual  Conference,  the  first  session 
being  held  June  25-29,  1744,  in  the  Foundry, 
London.  Four  lay-preachers  were  admitted.  In 
the  first  instance  it  was  designed  by  A\'eslej-  to  be 
simply  a  meeting  with  his  friends.  But  it  came 
to  be  more  of  an  authoritative  body,  with  the 
power  of  discussing  questions  of  doctrine,  and 
fornmlating  rules.  The  minutes  of  the  earlj- 
conferences  were  first  published  in  1763. 

The  first  Jlethodist  organizations  were  called 
"  societies ;  "  and  the  General  Rules,  so  called, 
drawn  up  by  Wesley  for  the  guidance  of  the  mem- 
bers, forbade  blasphemy,  sabbath  desecration,  dis- 
honesty, usury,  etc.,  and  enjoined  works  of  charity, 
and  the  use  of  the  private  and  public  means  of 
grace.  The  societies  were  divided  into  classes , 
and  here  we  come  in  contact  with  a  peculiarly 
Methodistic  institution,  and  one  of  its  sources  of 
power.  The  idea  struck  John  Wesley  in  BrLstol, 
when,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  chapel,  he  divided  the  members  into  cla.s.ses 
of  twelve,  and  appointed  one  of  them  to  collect 
from  the  other  eleven  a  penny  a  week.  Hence- 
forth, all  the  societies  were  divided  into  classes, 
with  a  class-leader,  who  gathered  the  classes  to- 
gether once  a  week,  presided  over  their  meeting, 
and  conversed  with  them  on  their  spiritual  estate. 
The  separate  societies  were  united  in  circuits;  and 
in  1748  there  were  nine  of  these,  with  about 
seventy-two  societies.  These  circuits  were  occu- 
pied by  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  over  whom 
one  of  their  number  presided  as  the  overseer,  with 
the  title  at  first  of  assistant,  and  later  of  superin- 
tendent. (The  Wesleyans  in  America  call  them 
"bi.sliops.")  Each  society  had  a  corps  of  officers 
called  "stewards,"  who  met  twice  a  week,  and 
cared  for  its  temporal  concerns  and  diaconal  work. 

This  was  the  excellent  outward  organization 
of  the  Methodist  body.  But  that  which  gave  it 
jiower  was  the  fresh  blood  of  the  gospel,  which 
coursed  through  its  veins.  All  the  lay-talent  was 
employed,  the  gifts  of  preaching  were  put  into 
requisition,  prayer-meetings  (1762)  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  exercise  their  powers,  and,  with 
the  loce-f easts,  an  opportunity  for  nmtual  encour- 
agement and  edification. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  work  of 
Wesley  and  liis  coadjutors  in  detail.  They  passed 
into  districts  w  here  tlie  peoi>le  were  most  destitute, 
from  a  religious  point  ot  view.  Methodism  spread 
into  Scotland,  where  Whitefield  preached  in  1741, 
and  Wesley  in  17.')1  ;  and  four  circuits  —  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow  —  wore 
constituted.  It  was  planted  in  Ireland  in  1747, 
and  both  the  Wesleys  were  soon  after  on  the 
ground.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  there  were 
in  Great  Britain  50  circuit*,  100  itinerant  preach- 


ers, a  larger  number  of  local  preachers,  and  30,008 
members,  connected  with  the  Methodist  societies. 

In  another  direction,  but  with  the  same  aims 
as  the  AVesleys,  Whitefield  had  been  continuing 
to  work,  as  also  that  eminent  woman  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon (d.  1791),  —  the  one  preaching  without 
rest,  in  England  and  America,  to  immense  and 
entranced  throngs ;  the  other  building  chapels 
with  her  private  means,  and  seeking  to  interest 
the  nobility  in  vital  religion.  Whitefield  died  in 
1770.  The  year  before,  the  Conference,  with  Wes- 
ley at  its  head,  made  very  strong  utterances 
against  Calvinism.  A  protracted  discussion  fol- 
lowed, carried  on  by  the  apostolic  Fletcher  (d. 
1785)  and  Wesley  on  the  one  hand,  and  Toplady, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  others,  on  the  other,  and  also 
divisions  among  Wesley's  followers. 

The  management  of  the  Jlethodist  movement 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  AVesley  almost  exclu- 
sively, but  provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  more 
permanent  government.  In  consequence,  the  so- 
called  "  Deed  of  Declaration  "  was  drawn  up  by 
Wesley  (Feb.  28,  1784),  and  filed  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  he  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  chapels,  etc.,  in  favor  of  the  stew- 
ards, and  conferred  the  right  of  appointing  preach- 
ers upon  the  Conference,  to  be  composed  of  a 
hundred  members.  This  Conference  was  to  sit 
every  year  for  not  less  than  five  days,  and  its 
members  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  clergy  exclu- 
sively. This  document  established  Methodism 
permanently.  But  it  became  at  once  the  occa- 
sion of  passionate  discussions  among  the  Method- 
ists, as  well  as  of  divisions  Wesley  was  accused 
of  being  hierarchical,  and  intolerant  of  lay-par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  the  church,  and 
of  holding  too  firndy  to  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1784  Wesley  took  a  step  which  formally  put 
him  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Called  upon  in  1784  to  send  ministers  to 
America,  he  requested  the  Bishop  of  London  to  or- 
dain several  of  his  lay-preachers.  On  receiving  a 
refusal,  he  himself  ordained  two  such  preachers, 
and  Dr.  Coke,  his  able  co-W'orker,  as  superintendent. 
Charles  Wesley  was  much  pained  at  hearing  of 
this ;  but,  at  the  Conference  of  1785,  John  ordained 
three  preachers  for  Scotland,  and,  two  years  sub- 
sequently, three  for  England.  Before  that  time, 
the  Methodists  had  received  the  sacrament  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

John  Wesley  died  in  1791,  leaving  behind  him 
an  example  to  his  followers  of  Christian  humility, 
purity  of  motive,  and  laboriousness,  which  will 
continue  to  be  a  perennial  source  of  inspiration. 
He  lived  to  see  his  words  verified,  —  "The  world 
is  my  parish."  The  following  figures  were  {ire- 
sented  to  the  Conference  of  1790,  the  last  he 
attended. 
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These  were  some  of  tlie  practical  results  of  the 
self-sacrificing  zeal  and  indomitable  purpose  of 
Wesley  and  the  early  IMcthodists. 

Wesley's  l/tcolcii/i/h-Ml  a  prcdoniinantly  practical 
trend,  lie  himself  was  no  creative  miml  in  tliis 
department,  nor  did  lie  ever  tliink  of  ioiiuding  a 
new  system  of  theology.  lie  stooil  almost  whol- 
ly upon  the  platform  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  system  is  called 
Arminian ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
did  not  reject,  as  did  the  followers  of  Arminiiis, 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  the  Trinity.  He 
taught  very  definitely  the  fall  of  man,  the  neces- 
sity of  grace,  and  justification  by  faith  alone. 
But  his  moral  nature  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  election,  irresistible  grace, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saints,  lie  taught  a 
conditional  election  and  the  possibility  of  falling 
away  from  grace.  Two  points  upon  which  he 
laid  great  stre.ss  were  regeneration  ancl  sanctifiea- 
tion  (perfection).  By  the  former  he  meant  a  sud- 
den conversion  ;  the  individual  being  able,  like 
Wesley  himself,  to  put  his  finger  on  tfie  place  on 
the  face  of  the  clock  when  he  felt  the  power  of  a 
new  life.  This  doctrine,  which  was  almost  a  novel 
one  at  that  time  to  the  Church  of  England,  has 
had  a  great  power,  especially  among  the  nuisses ; 
but  it  has  also  given  rise  to  the  abuse  of  laying 
an  undue  stress  upon  the  affections.  The  doctrine 
of  sanctification,  or  Chi-istian  perfection,  Wesley 
also  developed,  appealing  to  passages  like  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25  ;  Matt.  v.  4S  ;  John  xvii.  19,  23  ;  Eph.  v. 
25-27  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  1  John  v.  19.  Perfection 
is  attainable  on  the  general  ground  that  God  would 
not  demand  any  thing  which  could  not  be  reached. 
An  absolute  and  sinless  perfection  he  did  not  teach, 
and  repeatedly  explains  that  it  does  not  consist  of 
freedom  from  ignorance,  and  error  in  things  which 
are  not  essential  to  salvation,  or  of  freedom  from 
physical  weaknesses,  but  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  an  equal  love  to  our  neighbor.  In  other 
words,  the  perfection  of  Wesley  is  relative,  a 
purely  moral  perfection,  in  which  love  has  con- 
sumed sin.  In  regard  to  this,  as  to  other  gifts 
of  grace,  he  taught  that  it  could  be  lost.  The 
doctrinal  authorities  in  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  are  the  Works  of  John  Wesley  and 
Fletcher,  and  the  jNlinutes  of  the  Conferences,  espe- 
cially the  Large  Minutes,  which  are  a  summary 
of  the  Minutes  from  1744  to  1789. 

II.  HlSTOKY  OF  JIeTHODISM  FROM  1791  TO  THE 

Present  Time.  —  Wesley  foresaw  dis.sensions  in 
the  church  after  his  death,  and  left  behind  him  a 
document  for  the  Conference,  urging  the  members 
to  covenant  not  to  assume  authority  the  one  over 
the  other,  or  to  be  partial  in  the  distribution  of 
the  funds.  But  differences  of  opinion  at  once 
revealed  themselves.  One  party  was  in  favor  of 
the  "old  plan ;"  that  is,  the  continuance  of  the 
union  with  the  Church  of  England.  Another 
party  were  strongly  in  favor  of  separation.  There 
was  also  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  lay-representation  in  the  Conference,  which 
Wesley  had  opposed.  Alexander  Kilham  led  the 
party  favoring  seisaration  ;  and  he  was  supported 
by  numerous  memorials  to  the  Conference,  but 
defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  the  body.  The 
Conference  united  the  circuits  into  districts,  and 
formed  the  so-called  "district  committee,"  con- 
sisting of  all  the  ministers  of  the  district,  which 
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was  to  have  authority  to  locate  (subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  tlie  Conference)  and  suspend  minis- 
ters, etc.  The  year  following  (179:!j,  it  accorded 
to  the  societies  the  right  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  ordained  that  no  steward  should 
be  removed  from  otiice  before  his  guilt  was  proved 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  stewards  and  the 
class-lea<lers.  But,  tliesi^  concessions  failing  to 
satisfy  all,  a  Plan  of  Pacification  was  passed  in 
1795,  which  went  farther  in  the  direction  of  sep- 
aration from  the  Church  (jf  England,  vested  the 
power  of  locating  ministers  in  the  hand  of  the 
Conference  (sul)ject  to  the  will  of  the  stewards), 
in  general  accorded  more  power  to  the  lay-ele- 
ment, and  confirmed  the  law  limiting  the  repre 
sentation  in  the  Conference  to  a  hundred. 

Kilham,  discontented  with  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  the  Conference  to  admit  laymen  as  repre- 
sentatives, sought  to  arouse  opposition  to  that 
body.  The  Conference,  in  its  turn,  suspended  Kil- 
ham, and  endeavored  to  quiet  the  agitation  by 
according  more  power  to  the  lay-elenuMit  in  the 
so-called  "  Hegulations  of  Leeds"  (1797).  Still 
dissatisfied,  Kilham  and  three  other  preachers 
broke  off  from  the  parent  society,  and  on  Aug. 
9,  1797,  founded  in  Leeds  The  Methodist  Xew 
CoNXECTiox,  with  which  5,000  seceders  at  once 
united.  This  body  adopts  the  AV'eslej'an  teach- 
ing and  polity  in  every  ivgard  except  in  its  ti-eat- 
ment  of  the  laj'inen,  to  whom  it  accords  an  equal 
representation  with  the  clergy.  In  1881  it  had 
26,564  communicants,  with  170  ministers. 

The  Pri.mitive  Methodist  Co.nxectiox  has 
grown  much  more  rapi<lly.  It  grew  out  of  the 
endeavor  of  Bourne  and  Clowes  to  introduce  camp- 
meetings  into  England.  Excluded  by  Conference, 
they  established  a  new  body  in  1810,  which  pre- 
served substantially  the  Wesleyan  teachings,  except 
in  the  matter  of  lay-repre.sentation.  They  admit 
delegates  in  the  proportion  of  two  laymen  to  one 
clergyman,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  original 
Methodist  simplicity  in  the  pulpit  and  private  life. 
The  body  carries  on  missionary  work  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  In  1881  it  had 
185,312  members  and  1,149  preachers. 

In  1815  there  was  another  separation,  of  the 
so-called  Birle  Christians,  or  Bryaxitks,  of 
whom  William  O'Biyan  was  the  founder.  It 
grew  out  of  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  re- 
muneration of  the  itinerant  preachers.  In  1881 
they  had  21,209  members.  In  1810,  9,000  of  the 
ISIethodists  of  Ireland  formed  a  new  organization, 
under  the  name  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyax 
JIethodists.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was 
Adam  Averill,  who  revolted  against  the  departure 
from  Wesley's  original  jJan  in  allowing  the  socie- 
ties to  hold  their  services  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  1877  the  body 
was  again  united  with  the  Weslej'an  Methodists. 

The  secessions  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Every 
new  question  admitting  of  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion seemed  to  carry  in  it  the  seeds  of  dissension 
and  separation.  In  1828  the  Independent  Wes- 
leyans  and  the  Wesleyax  Protestant  JIeth- 
ODisTS  went  out  from  the  main  body ;  the  original 
occasion  being  a  dispute  over  the  introduction  of 
an  organ  into  a  chapel  at  Leeds  against  the  wish 
of  the  class-leaders.  Xeither  of  tliese  bodies  at- 
tained much  importance.  Of  more  significance 
was  the  A\'arren  movement  of  1834,  occasioned 
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fcy  the  project  of  the  Conference  to  establish  a 
theological  seminary,  against  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Warren  protested.  ^Varren  was  ultimately  ex- 
cluded from  the  Conference,  and,  with  20,000 
others,  constituted  the  Wesley.\n  Methodist 
Association  (see  below). 

The  church  continued  to  have  peace  for  ten 
years,  when  (in  18i4)  it  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  so-called  Flij  Sheets,  which,  unsigned,  \Yere 
sent  to  every  Wesleyan  minister,  and  were  direct- 
ed against  Dr.  Bunting,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  been  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
body.  The  cry  was,  '•  Tpo  much  centralization 
of  power."  It  was  evident  that  the  Fly  Sheets 
represented  the  feelings  of  a  party.  The  Confer- 
ence of  1817  took  notice  of  them,  and  passed 
a  law  requiring  every  minister  who  had  not  taken 
part  in  their  dissemination  to  sign  a  document 
to  that  effect.  About  one-fourth  of  the  clergy 
(2.56)  refused  their  signatures,  rebelling  against 
conduct  which  they  regarded  as  inquisitorial. 
The  party  represented  by  the  Fly  Sheets,  now 
emboldened,  established  two  organs,  —  The  \Ves- 
leyan  Times  and  The  Wesleyan  Banner.  The 
agitation  spread;  and  Dunn,  the  editor  of  the 
latter,  Griffith,  a  co-editor  of  the  former,  and 
Everett,  the  author  of  the  Fly  Sheets,  were  exclud- 
ed from  Conference,  while  others  were  repri- 
manded. The  excluded  preachere  were  regarded 
as  martyrs.  Meetings  were  held,  and  finally,  on 
JIarch  12,  1850,  in  London,  a  convention  of  Wes- 
leyan delegates.  This  meeting,  while  confessing 
its  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of  Wesleyanism, 
demanded  lay-representation  and  other  conces- 
sions. A  petition,  signed  by  50,000  Methodists, 
was  presented  to  the  Conference,  which,  however, 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  excitement  in  Method- 
ist circles  was  inten.se,  and  in  a  single  year  (1850- 
51)  the  body  lost  -56,000  communicants.  In  1850 
the  British  Conference  in  England  alone  had 
358,277  communicants,  and  in  1855  only  260,858. 
It  continued,  however,  year  after  year,  to  refuse 
any  concessions ;  and  the  agitators,  fiiiding  their 
efforts  hopeless,  ceased  agitating.  Of  the  100,000 
who  had  left  the  main  body,  19,000  in  1857  united 
with  the  Protestant  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association  (numbering  21,000  mem- 
bers) to  form  the  association  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist FiiEE  CauitcuES.  Tliey  hold  an  Annual 
Assembly  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay  dele- 
gates, each  five  liundred  church-members  being 
entitled  to  one  delegate.  In  1881  they  numbered 
72,839  members.  The  other  reformers  went  to 
other  denominations,  except  the  few  who  organ- 
ized the  Wesi.ev.an  Refoum  Union,  which  in 
1880  numbered  7,800  members. 

It  took  a  number  of  years  for  the  wound  which 
the  Wesleyan  Church  had  suffered  to  tie  healed. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  comnnmicants 
from  1855  to  1882  has  been  from  200.858  to  509,- 
367  membiMs  (51,489  on  trial),  2,124  ministers 
(298  on  trial),  and  ;JU  supi'rimmeraries.  After  its 
victory  it  was  wise  enough  to  give  the  lay  inem- 
ber.ship  a  larger  representation  on  the  committees, 
and  in  1877  to  constitute  a  Representative  Confer- 
ence, composed  of  laymen  and  clergymen  in  equal 
proportion.  It  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  Con- 
ference of  a  hundred,  but  is  auxiliary  to  it. 

During  this  second  period  of  its  history,  Meth- 
A<lLsm   has   not  outgrown   its  original   zeal   and 


energy,  but  has  shown  itself  more  expansive,  com- 
bining with  the  simplicity  of  early  years  a  more 
perfected  organization  and  broader  culture.  Its 
churches  are  no  longer  all  chapels,  but  vie  with 
those  of  other  denominations  in  elegance  of  archi- 
tecture, and  luxury  of  furniture ;  its  members  also 
have  wealth ;  its  preachers  lay  more  stress  upon 
education,  until  now  they  have  seminaries  at 
Richmond,  Didsbury  (Manchester),  Headingley 
(Leeds),  and  Belfast.  The  Primitive  Methodist^ 
have  also  established  a  school  of  theologj'  in  Sun- 
derland ;  and  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  at 
Ranmoor,  Sheffield. 

From  the  vei^  start,  the  Slethodist  body  lias 
been  most  active  in  can-ying  on  missionary  la- 
bors. At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  there  "were 
already  5,848  communicants  connected  with  its 
foreign  stations.  Dr.  Coke  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  jMethodi.st  missions ;  and  his  inde- 
fatigable zeal  secured  the  funds,  and  established 
stations  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Fiji  and  other  Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
were  Christianized  exclusively  by  their  zeal.  The 
West  Iiulies  were  another  of  the  main  stations  of 
early  IMethodist  missions ;  and  in  1880  they  had 
there  46,082  communicants  among  the  negroes. 
In  1795  it  began  its  mission  at  Sierra  Leone,  pro- 
verbial, as  a  convict  colony,  for  its  moral  degrada- 
tion, which  now  has  13,647  comnnmicants.  It  has 
since  established  missions  in  India,  China,  and 
other  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  in  (iermany,  Italy, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  1878 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  and  British 
America  numbered  124,000  conununicants.  The 
Australian  Conference,  founded  in  1877,  lias  now 
70,000  members. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  Methodism  from  its 
beginning,  we  are  struck  with  the  aggressive  fea- 
ture of  this  movement.  AVesley  felt  that  the  masses 
were  neglected,  and  he  went  out  to  meet  them 
with  the  gospel  in  his  hand.  In  Great  Britain, 
Methodism  found  its  first  great  field  among  the 
destitute  and  neglected,  the  poor  and  forsaken: 
on  the  New  Continent,  it  has  always  been  first 
on  the  frontiers.  It  is  true  that  t)ie  Anglican 
Church  now  vies  with  the  Methodists  in  working 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  there  is  danger  of 
their  neglecting  them  in  their  zeal  for  culture; 
but  this  remains  one  of  the  merits  of  the  body, 
that  it  has  emphasized  aggressive  church  activity. 
This  activity  it  was  the  further  merit  of  Wesley 
to  emphasize  as  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all 
Christians.  The  laity  w'ero  not  to  be  merely 
receptive,  but  active.  t)ne  of  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  I^Iethodism  has  been  the  extent  of 
lay-activity.  Laj'-preacliing,  the  conduct  of  the 
classes,  the  jirayer-meetiiig,  —  these  all  have  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  lay-gifts,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  drawn  them  forth. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  philan- 
thro]iy  of  Methodism.  Before  Elizabeth  Fry  had 
entered  the  prison.s,  and  long  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Ragged-schools,  the  ^hithodists  were 
laboring  among  the  destitute,  visiting  jails,  dis- 
tributing tracts,  and  establishing  free  Sunday 
schools;  and  among  the  first  to  condemn  slavery 
was  the  founder  of  Methodi.sm. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  win  the 
Methodist  Church  back  to  the  communion  from 
which  it  came.     All  such  efforts  have  heretofore 
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provefl  in  vain,  and  tlio  prospect  is  that  they  will 
in  the  fiitiire.  (Sou  Kigg  :  The  C/iurchmunship 
of  John  Wesley.)  It  has  won  for  itself,  in  spite 
of  scorn  and  persecutions,  a  place  of  powci'  in 
the  State  and  Church  of  (Jreat  Britain.  It  has  its 
representatives  in  rarlianient,  and  no  statesman 
can  afford  to  trifle  with  it  any  longer.  It  roused 
the  Anglican  Church  itself  to  activity  and  renewed 
faith  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  not  only  a  iiis- 
tory  licliind  it,  but  a  work  bofoi'e  it.  Tlie  fnltil- 
inent  of  its  great  aim  depends  upon  its  continued 
empliasis  upon  the  practical  temper  of  its  fouiuler. 
It  was  this  which  has  given  it  tlie  sway  over  a 
constituency  of  15,000,(100  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

[()n  Wednesday,  Sejjt.  7,  1881,  there  assembled 
in  City  Koad  Chapel,  London,  the  first  (Ecumeni- 
cal Methodist  Conference,  consisting  of  400  dele- 
gates. The  suggestion  came  froiu  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  in  1876;  but  the  place  of 
meeting  was  appropriately  "  the  principal  centre 
of  John  Wesley's  labors,  and  close  to  which  he 
had  finished  his  course."  Tlie  conference  repre- 
sented 28  ditterent  branches  of  the  Methodist 
family  of  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of  80,292 
local  preachers  and  5,000,000  church-members. 
The  fir.st  session  of  the  conference  was  presided 
over  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  George  Osborn,  president  of 
tlie  British  Wesleyan  Conference  ;  and  the  opening 
sermon  was  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  before,  a  public  recejition,  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  was  given  to  the  delegates  by  the  Kt. 
Hon.  AVilliam  McArthur,  mayor  of  London,  who 
is  a  Wesleyan.  The  conference  was  in  every  way 
a  success.  It  closed  upon  Tuesday,  Sept.  2(). 
The  second  conference  is  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1887.  See  Proceed imjs 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  held  in 
Cilij  Road  Chapel,  London,  September,  1881.  Intro- 
duction bij  Her.  William  Arthur,  M.A.  Cincinnati 
and  New  York,  1882.   (Statistical  tables  on  p.  61.).] 

Lit.  —  The  Works  and  Lives  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Coke,  etc.,  for  which 
see  those  arts.  Abel  Stevens  :  Histon/  of  Meth- 
odism (the  best).  New  York  and  London,  1858-61, 
3  vols,  (new  ed.,  1878)  ;  George  Smith  :  History 
of  Methodism,  Loudon,  1857-62,  3  vols.  ;  Is.^AC 
Taylor:  Wesley  and  Methodism,  London,  1851; 
[Alder:  Wesleyan  Missions,  Lond.,  1842;  Strick- 
land: Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism,  N.Y., 
1851;  George  Smith:  The  Polity  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  London,  1852;  J.  Porter:  A  Com- 
jn-ehensice  History  of  Methodism,  Cincinnati,  1876; 
H.  W.  Williams:  The  Constitution  and  Polity  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  Lond.,  1881 ;  W.  H.  Dan- 
iels :  Short  Histon/  of  the  People  called  Methodists 
(from  Wesley  to  September,  1881),  Lond.,  1882; 
Ufficiiil  Report  of  the  General  Methodist  Conference 
held  in  I^ondon,  18S1~\.  DR.   SCHOLL   (London). 

METHODISM  IN  AMERICA.  I.  Early  His- 
tory. —  The  great  religious  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Wesleys  and  their  co-laborers  could 
not  long  be  confined  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
natural  that  the  British  Colonies  should  likewise 
be  recipients  of  some  brands  from  the  great  con- 
flagration in  the  mother-country.  America  was 
no  exception.  Among  those  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  most  benefited  by 
the  Wesleyan  revival  were  the  Irish  Palatines  of 


Court  Mattress,  Killihceii,  and  lialligarrane.  In 
1760  a  party  of  these  German  refugees  left  tiieir 
Irish  Ikjiik!  to  .seek  their  fortune  in  America,  and 
arrived  in  New  York,  Aug.  10.  The  emigrants 
included  in  tlieir  number  Philip  Embury,  a  clas,s- 
leader  and  local  pn-eachei-,  and  Barbara  lleck,  wife 
of  Paul  Heck.  Embury  .seems  to  liave  lost  a  part 
of  his  zeal  on  coming  to  America;  and  it  was  not 
until  1766,  that,  upon  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Bar- 
bara Heck,  he  l)egan  to  preach  in  his  own  house 
to  such  as  could  be  induced  to  go  thi're  for  reli- 
gious service.  In  Februai-y  of  the  following  year, 
Capt.  Thomas  Webb  of  the  British  army  ajipeared 
among  the  worsliip]>ers  at  Embury's  house,  and 
presented  his  credentials  as  a  local  jireacher;  and 
from  that  time  foi'ward  he  became  an  active  agent 
in  the  establishment  of  American  Methodism. 
Emliui-y's  hou.se  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
rajiidly  increasing  audience,  and  a  more  commo- 
dious room  in  the  ueigliborhood  was  obtained. 
Through  the  preaching  of  Embury  and  'Webb, 
vast  numbers  were  attracted  to  the  services,  re- 
quiring still  larger  accommodations.  A  rigging- 
loft  on  William  Street,  sixty  feet  by  eigliteen, 
was  hired  in  1767;  but  this  would  not  accommo- 
date one-half  of  the  people  who  desired  to  attend. 
Barbara  Heck,  with  womanly  foresight  and  spirit- 
ual zeal,  secured  the  erection  of  the  first  Method- 
ist chapel  ill  America.  A  site  on  John  Street 
was  purchased  in  1770,  and  a  building  was  con- 
structed of  stone,  faced  with  blue  plaster.  Capt. 
Webb  was  very  active  in  the  spread  of  Methodism. 
He  founded  societies  in  various  jiarts  of  the  coun- 
try, notably  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
class  of  seven  members  in  17<i7  or  1768,  and  aided 
in  the  purclia.se  of  the  first  Methodist  church  of 
that  city  (St.  George's)  in  1770.  Interest  in  the 
new  movement  increased  with  such  rapidity,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  preacli- 
ing.  Appeals  were  sent  to  England  for  help ;  and 
in  re.sponse  to  the  call,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1769, 
from  the  Conference,  then  in  .session  at  Leeds, 
Ricliard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoorwere  sent 
over.  In  1771  Francis  Asbury  and  Richard  Wright 
were  sent  to  assist  in  the  farther  spread  of  Meth- 
odism in  this  country.  In  the  following  year 
they  were  joined  by  Thomas  Kankin  and  George 
Shadford. 

The  first  Methodist  Conference  held  in  America 
convened  in  St.  George's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1773,  and  closed  on  Friday, 
the  16th.  Its  members  were  Thomas  Rankin, 
Richard  Boardman,  Joseph  Pihnoor,  Francis  A.s- 
biiry,  Richard  AVright,  George  Shadford,  Thomas 
AVebb,  John  King,  Abraham  Wliitworth,  and 
Joseph  Yearboy,  —  ten  in  all.  The  aggregate 
member.ship  of  the  classes  reported  was  1,160, 
although  there  were  many  adherents  beside.  At 
this  session  the  Wesleyan  discipline  was  made 
binding  on  all  the  preachers  and  adherents  of 
American  Methodism.  The  second  Conference 
occurred  in  May  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
returns  indicated  10  circuits,  17  preachers,  and 
2,073  members.  At  the  Conference  of  1775  the 
returns  showed  a  membership  of  3,148.  The 
Revolution,  now  coming  on,  wrought  great  hard- 
ship to  the  itinerants  and  to  the  entire  body  of 
Methodist  adherents.  The  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, though  steadily  onward  for  a  time,  wa-s 
not  only  checked,  but  caused  to  retrograde  at  last. 
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Tn  1776  there  was  a  nienibersliip  of  4.921,  and  an 
itinerant  roll  of  25 ;  in  1777,  6,908  members  and 
38  itinerants.  The  year  which  followed  this  con- 
ference was  one  of  clouds  and  darkness  to  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  the  cause  of  Methodism.  British 
arms  were  successful.  The  itinerants  were  per- 
secuted, and  in  some  instances  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  seclusion ;  and  Methodism,  instead  of 
pursuing  its  onward  way  with  its  accustomed 
vigor,  declined  considerably.  The  sixth  Annual 
Conference  convened  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  May  19, 
1778,  when  the  returns  indicated  6,09.3  members 
and  30  ministers,  —  a  loss  of  873  members  and  8 
preachers.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  land  were  under  the  menace  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  But  Methodism  emerged  from  the  Revo- 
lution strong  aud  vigorous,  with  no  purpose  to 
relinquish  the  field  for  any  opposition.  During 
the  summer  of  1783,  a  few  "months  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  Asbury  wrote,  — 

""We  have  about  14,000  members,  between  70  and 
80  travelling  preachers,  between  30  and  40  circuits. 
...  1  admire  the  simplicity  of  our  preachers.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  appeared  another  such  a  com- 
pany of  young  devoted  men.  The  gospel  has  taken 
a  universal  spread.  .  .  .  O  America,  America!  It 
certainly  will  be  the  glory  of  the  world  for  religion." 

II.  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  —  The 
authority  of  England  over  America  was  now  at 
an  end; "and  the  relation  of  the  " societies  "  to  the 
English  Church  could  not  be  maintained,  as  in 
the  mother-country.  Something  must  be  done  to 
provide  for  the  sacraments  among  this  va,st  body 
of  believers.  In  178-1  Mr.  Wesley  determined 
to  ordain,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  elders  or  presbyters,  Rich- 
ard \Vhatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  and  to  set 
apart  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  bishop,  under  the  modest  title  of 
".superintendent."  The  ordination  took  place  at 
Bristol,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  September, 
178-1.  The  three  arrived  in  New  York  Nov.  3, 
and  began  preaching,  and  administering  the  sac- 
rament. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  24,  1784,  the  preachers  assem- 
bled in  Baltimore,  in  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  "Christmas  Conference."  Dr.  Coke  pre- 
sided, and,  on  taking  the  chair,  presented  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wesley,  recommending  the  organization 
of  a  church,  with  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis 
Asbury  as  superintendents.  Asbury  would  not 
accept  the  responsible  station,  unless  also  elected 
by  a  vote  of  his  brethren  of  the  Conference.  Cuke 
and  Asbury  were  unanimously  elected  superin- 
tendents. On  Satunlay,  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  AsVuny  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Coke, 
Vasey,  and  Whatcoat ;  on  Sunday  he  was  ordained 
an  elder;  and  on  Alonday  lie  was  con.secrated 
superintendent.  The  fullowing  is  from  What- 
coat's  account  of  the  Conference:  — 

"  On  the  24tli  we  rode  to  Baltimore.  At  ten  o'clock 
we  liegan  ourconfcrenre,  in  wliicli  we  agreed  to  form 
a  MetliodiMt-Kpisi-opul  Clmirli,  in  which  \\w.  Liturgy 
(as  |)re»(tMt.e<l  by  the  llev.  John  Wesley)  sliimld  be 
reail,  and  the  Haciauients  administered  by  a  superin- 
tendent, olilers,  and  deacons,  who  shall  be  onlaiiicd 
by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  foini,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  l'{(^v.  Mr.  Wesley's  I'rayer-liook.  I'er- 
Rous  to  be  (irdaine<l  arc  to  be  nominatid  by  the 
BUperintendent,  eleiaiMl  by  the  conference,  an<l  or- 
dained by  the  Imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  super- 


intenileut  and   elders.      The   superintendent  has  a 
negative  voice." 

The  Conference  lasted  ten  days,  and  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  a  church  which  is  to-day  by 
far  the  largest  body  of  Methodists  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirtj'-nine  Articles 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's Twenty-four  Articles,  together  witli  anotlier, 
"  Of  the  Rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
making  twenty-five;  and  these  constitute,  in  the 
main,  the  doctrinal  basis  of  all  American  Meth- 
odist bodies.     (See  Arminianism.)     The  Christ- 
mas Conference  above  mentioned  differed  from 
the  ordinary  annual  meeting  of  the  preachers,  in 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
but  included  the  entire  connection.     The  confer- 
ences now  provided  for  in  the  church  were  three, 
—  the  quarterly,  or  conference  of  the  officers  of 
each  circuit  or  station ;  the  annual,  or  conference 
of   the  preachers  of   a  particular  section  of   the 
country;  and  the  general,  or  conference  of  all  the 
preachers  of  the  entire  church.     The  growth  of 
the  church  was  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  nece.ssary 
in  a  short  time  to  limit  the  General  Conference  by 
making  it  a  delegated  body.     This  was  provided 
for  at  the  Conference  of  1808;  and,  as  the  General 
Conference  had  convened  once  in  four  yeai's  since 
1792,  the  first  delegated  General  Conference  met 
May  1, 1812,  with  one  delegate  to  every  five  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conferences.     The  ratio  has 
been  changed  several  times  with  the  growth  of 
the  church.      In   1816  it  was  one  to  seven  ;    in 
1836,  one  to  twenty-one;  in  1856,  one  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  in  1872,  one  to  forty-five,  when  lay  dele- 
gates were  admitted,  two  from  each  annual  con- 
ference.     Every  preacher,   from   the    bishops  to 
the  humblest  circuit-rider,  is  required  to  "  itiner- 
ate."    The  preachers  are  not  permitted  to  have 
charge  of  the  same  circuit  or  station  more  than 
three  years   in   succession,  nor  more  than  three 
years  in  six.      The  presiding  elders,  who  have 
supervisory  oversiglit  of  the  districts  or  sub-divis- 
ions of  the  annual  conferences,  are  not  permitted 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  same  district  for  more 
than  four  years  in  succession.   The  bishops  arrange 
their  own'  appointments  to  the  presidency  of  tlie 
conferences  at  their  semi-annual  meetings. 

The  Metliodist^Episcopal  ('hurch  has  various 
benevolent  institutions  in  vigorous  working-order. 
'J'he  Missionary  Society  lias  been  in  operation 
since  1819.  There  are  missions,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  society,  in  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Germany,"  Switzerland,  Norway,  S\ve<len, 
Denmark,  liiilgaria.  Italy,  South  America,  and 
Mexico,  of  llie  foreign  fields:  and,  in  the  home 
fields,  among  the  .\merican  Indians,  the  (iermaiis, 
theScaiidinavi:iiis,  the  Chinese,  in  tile  Territories 
and  frontii-r  settlements,  and  in  various  otlier 
localitii's  known  as  "  Englisli-speaking  "  missions. 
In  the  foreign  fields  tliere  are  over  100  foreign 
missionaries,  with  aliout  70  assistants;  about  200 
native  ordained  preachers,  willi  as  many  more 
who  are  not  ordaineil ;  about  300  local  preaeliers; 
400  nativi!  teachers;  about  37,000  members  and 
5."), 000  Sunday-school  .scholars;  517  day  schools, 
10,000  scliohi'rs.  In  the  home  fields  there  are 
some2,.')00mission,-iries,3,500  local  preachers,  280,- 
000  memliers  and  probationers,  512,000  scholars 
in   the   Sunday   schools.      The   receipts    of    the 
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Missionary  Society  are  nearly  a  million  dollars 
aiiiiiially.  The  (.'liuroli  Extension  Society  was  in- 
cor]ioraleil  in  ISOo,  ami  is  now  erecting  churches, 
in  localities  where  the  jieople  are  not  able  to 
build  for  themselves,  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  for  every  day  in  the  year.  'J'he  Freednian's 
Aid  Society  has  been  in  operation  since  1800, 
and  has  done  mnoh  to  educate  and  Christianize 
the  freedmen  of  the  South  The  following 
figures  are  tal;en  from  the  report  of  the  Society 
for  ISSO:  — 

Number  of  institutions  is  41 ;  nundier  of  teach- 
ers employed,  109;  number  of  ])upils  taught  in 
the  year  1885-80  in  the  instituti(jns  of  the  So- 
ciety. 0,08.5;  funds  received  and  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year,  !5171,21O.O0 ;  total  disbursements 
by  the  Society  since  its  organization  in  18G6, 
fl,50s,."558.29. 

There  are  also  a  Sunday-school  T'nion,  a  Tract 
Society,  a  Woman's  Foreign  .Missionaiy  Society, 
and  a  Wnman's  Home  Missionary  .Society. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has  two  great 
pulilishing-houses,  known  as  "Book  Concerns," 
located  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  respectively, 
where  the  books,  tracts,  and  most  of  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  church,  are  published.  Weekly  papers 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  church 
are  published  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Syracuse, 
and  Pittsburg.  There  are  also  numerous  other 
periodicals  in  English  and  German,  including 
Sunday-school  supplies  and  a  Quarterly  Review. 

III.  Methodist-Episcop.\l  Church  South. 
—  The  (juestion  of  slavery  had  been  agitated  in 
the  Methodist  "societies"  in  America,  and  in  the 
conferences,  previous  to  the  fornuition  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  and  still  continued 
as  a  disturbing  element  after  the  organization. 
At  the  General  Conference  of  lbf4,  however,  the 
agitation  reached  a  crisis,  which  resulted  in  the 
disruption  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  had  been 
suspended  from  the  ministry  for  refusing  to 
emancipate  slaves  belonging  to  his  wife ;  and  he 
appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  was  also 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  slaves  through  mar- 
riage and  bequest.  This  state  of  affairs,  and  a 
growing  conviction  on  tlie  part  of  a  majority  of 
the  church  that  slavery  and  Christianity  are 
inconsistent,  brought  tlie  Conference  to  definite 
action.  After  a  long  and  able  discu.ssion  of  the 
question,  the  following  action  was  taken  by  a  vote 
of  111  in  the  affirmative,  and  09  in  the  nega- 
tive :  — 

"  Whereas  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  forbids 
the  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  destroy  our  itin- 
erant and  general  superintendency ;  and  whereas 
Bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with  slavery, 
by  marriage  and  otlierwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
after  it  circumstances,  wliich,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
General  Conference,  will  greatly  embarrass  the  ex- 
ercise of  liis  ofSce  as  an  itinerant  general  superin- 
tendent, if  not,  in  some  places,  entirely  prevent  it: 
therefore, 

E':solved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Con- 
ference that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  this  office 
so  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

The  Southern  delegates  were  greatly  displeased 
■with  this  action  ;  and,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  a  modification  of  the  attitude  of  the 


Conference,  they  adopted  the  following  declara- 
tion :  — 

"  The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Metliodist-Episcopal  Clmnli,  that 
the  <'ontinueil  agitation  on  the  snhject  of  slavery  and 
abolition,  in  a  [lortion  of  the  church,  the  frcr|ui'iit 
action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  (iinfin'Mcc, 
and  espe(*ially  the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against 
I{isliii|i  Anilrciw,  which  resulted,  on  Saturday  last, 
in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  liis  otHce  as 
superintendent,  must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the 
South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  juri.sdictiou 
of  the  General  Conference  over  these  conferences 
inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the 
slaveholding  States." 

It  now  became  plain  that  the  Southern  dele- 
gates would  be  satisfied  willi  nothing  less  than  a 
discontinuance  of  all  further  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  and  the  Northern  delegates 
would  insist  upon  administering  discipline  to  all 
ministers  in  tlie  Church  who  should  buy,  sell,  or 
hold  slaves.  A  committee  of  nine,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  delegates,  was  ai)pointed, 
to  prepare  a  Plan  of  Separation,  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference,  and  which  was  adoi>ted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  The  "  plan  "  pro- 
vided for  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  slaveholding  States,  the  per- 
mission to  ministers  and  members  to  adhere  to 
the  body  of  their  choice,  —  the  Alethodist-Episco- 
pal  Church,  or  the  Church  South,  —  an  ecjuitable 
distribution  of  the  church  property,  and  a  formal 
agreement  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  each 
other.  The  Southei'U  delegates  issued  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  detailing  the  facts,  and 
calling  for  a  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  annual  conferences  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  eleven,  to  meet  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  1,  1845. 
This  convention  organized  the  Methodist-EpLsco- 
pal  Church  South,  invited  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew  to  become  itinerant  geneial  superintend- 
ents, and  appointed  its  fii-st  (jeneral  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  May,  1840.  At 
that  session  the  church  had  19  annual  con- 
ferences, 1,519  travelling  preachers,  2,833  local 
preachers,  and  327,284  lay-members.  The  church 
made  rapid  progress  until  the  late  civil  war,  in 
which  it  suffered  greatly,  in  common  with  all  the 
Southern  interests.  Since  the  war,  it  has  again 
started  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  It  has  a 
"  book-concern  "  at  Nashville ;  and  editors  are 
emploj'ed,  and  various  books  and  pieriodicals  are 
published.  1'here  are  numerous  foreign  missions ; 
various  benevolent  organizations  are  maintained; 
and  colleges,  universities,  and  other  schools,  are 
supported  and  controlled  within  the  denomiuar 
tion. 

IV.  Methodist-Protestant  Church. — The 
original  constitution  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  vested  the  legislative  power  entirelj'  in 
the  travelling  ministry.  This  was  satisfactory 
for  a  brief  time  only.  Local  preachers  of  influ- 
ence, aud  ]iroininent  laymen,  soon  began  to  desire 
some  voice  in  the  general  government  of  the 
church.  The  power  of  the  episcopacy  was  also 
a  source  of  discontent  to  many.  The  question 
of  electing  presiding  elders  w.as  discussed  at  the 
General  Conference  of  1820,  and  caused  consid- 
erable excitement.  William  S.  Stockton,  a  promi- 
nent layman  of  that  church,  then  began  the 
jiublication  of  The  WeMeyan  Jirpoxitory  at  Tren- 
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ton,  N.J.,  in  the  interest  of  lay-representation  in 
the  conferences,  and  advocating,  also,  representa- 
tion of  the  local  preachers.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  1824  decided  to  make  no  radical  change 
in  the  government  of  the  chvu'ch.  The  friends 
of  the  movement  held  a  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
^lay  21,  1824,  in  which  they  resolved  to  form 
union  societies  within  the  church  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  their  principles,  and  to  establish  a 
periodical  called  the  Mutual  Riyhlti  of  the  Minis- 
ters ami  Members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 
From  that  time  onward,  the  controversy  became 
exceedingly  bitter.  Crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion followed  each  otlier  in  quick  succession  ; 
pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  :  several  persons  were  expelled  from  the 
church  for  the  bitter  spirit  manifested ;  others, 
dissatisfied,  withdrew  ;  petitions  were  prepared  to 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Conference  of  1828 ; 
and  every  arrangement  made  to  force  the  issue 
upon  the  church  as  a  whole.  The  General  Con- 
ference refusing  to  grant  the  proposed  changes  in 
government,  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
Baltimore,  Xov.  12,  1828.  A  provisional  church 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  Associate 
Jlethodist  Churches;"  and  a  general  convention 
was  called  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  2,  1830. 
Then  and  there  the  Jlethodist-Protestant  Church 
was  organized.  The  doctrines  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  parent  body.  The  government  ditfers 
in  a  few  points.  The  episcopal  office  is  abolished, 
togetlier  with  that  of  presiding  elder,  and  each 
conference  elects  its  own  president.  The  General 
Conference  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
ministers  and  laymen  on  the  same  tooting  in  the 
conference.  The  preacliers  are  stationed  by  the 
Annual  Conference. 

In  1858  the  Methodist- Protestant  Church  was 
divided  by  the  slavery  question  into  two  bodies, 
—  the  conferences  of  the  North-western  States 
seceding,  and  forming  the  Methodist  Church ;  and 
those  of  the  Southern  States  continuing  as  the 
Jlethodist-rrotestant  Church.  These  were  re- 
united in  1.H77  under  the  original  name. 

There  are  two  "  book-concerns  "  belonging  to 
this  church, — -one  at  Baltimore,  the  other  at  Pitts- 
burg,—  several  colleges  and  academies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cliurch  papers. 

V.  Wesleyan  JIetiiodist  Connection  of 
A.MERicA.  —  This  church  originated  in  1839  as 
an  outgrowth  of  tlie  antislavery  agitation.  The 
organization  was  completed  at  a  convention  held 
in  Utica,  N.Y.,  May  31,  1843.  The  Articles  of 
Religion  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  wei-e 
adopted  with  considerable  changers,  though  their 
tlieology  remains  strictly  Arminian.  This  body 
abolished  episcopacy;  adopted  lay-representation 
in  the  animal  and  general  conferences;  admitted 
local  preachers  to  membership  in  annual  confer- 
ences; nuule  their  general  rules  to  forbid  "the 
manufacturing,  buying,  selling,  or  using  intoxi- 
cating liquors  (unless  for  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
medicinal  imrposes),  or  in  any  way  intentionally 
and  knowmgly  aiding  otliers  so  to  do;"  and 
"  slave-holding,  buying  or  .selling  slaves,  or  claim- 
ing that  it  is  right  so  to  do  ;  "  and  declared,  tliat 
"as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection,  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  duties  to 
God  and  Christianity  to  join  secret  oath-bound 
societies,  or  hold  fellowship  with  them,  we  will  on 


no  account  tolerate  our  ministers  and  members 
in  holding  such  connection."  The  "book-con- 
cern "  is  located  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.  They  publish 
two  periodicals,  and  have  been  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  several  institutions  of  learning  at 
different  times. 

VI.  Free  Methodist  Church.  —  This  is  the 
youngest  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  having  been 
organized  by  a  convention  at  Pekin,  X.Y.,  Aug. 
23,  1860.  The  avowed  purpose  in  founding  a 
new  church  was  to  return  to  the  original  Method- 
ist simplicity,  and  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  Wesley.  Its  doctrines 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  (of  which  its  founders  were  original 
members),  with  the  addition  of  two  articles, — 
one  on  entire  sanctijication,  and  the  other  on  future 
reward  and  punishment.  Its  government  is  a 
slight  modification  of  that  of  the  parent  church. 
General  superintendents  are  elected  for  four  years; 
laymen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  minis- 
ters to  all  conferences ;  none  are  received  on  pro- 
bation except  they  confe.ss  a  "saving  faith  in 
Christ ;  "  and  all  who  unite  with  the  church  are 
required  to  lay  aside  all  superfluous  ornaments 
in  dress.  They  have  two  educational  institutions, 
a  monthly  magazine,  and  a  weekly  churcli  pa[ier. 

VII.  Colored  ^Methodists  in  the  I'xited 
States.  —  Of  these  there  are  several  distinct 
bodies  in  addition  to  the  colored  ^Methodists  in 
Canada,  subsequently  noticed.  Tliere  are  also 
colored  members  and  preachers  scattered  through- 
out most  of  the  other  Slethodist  bodies;  and  some 
of  the  conferences  of  the  ^lethodist-Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Southern  States  are  almost  exclu- 
sively colored. 

1.  African  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  —  Meth- 
odism was  early  employed  as  an  agency  in  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes  in  America,  both  slaves 
and  free.  Vast  numbers  united  with  the  Method- 
ist societies,  and  many  of  them  continue  as 
members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Churcli.  A 
number,  however,  believing  that  their  spiritual 
interests  would  be  advanced  by  a  separate  organi- 
zation, assembled  in  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
April,  1816,  and  organized  tin'  .\friean  Metlupdist- 
Episcopal  Churcli.  Richard  Allen  was  elected  the 
first  bishop,  and  Morris  Brown  the  second,  in 
1828.  There  are  now  nine  bishops.  The  doc- 
trines are  the  same  as  tlio.se  of  the  IMetliodist- 
Epi.scopal  Church,  and  the  government  is  very 
similar.  They  have  several  educational  institu- 
tions, especially  Wilberforce  University, Xenia.O.; 
and  .seminaries  at  Baltimore,  Columbus  (().),  Alle- 
gheny, and  Pittsburg.  There  are  two  religious 
papers,  —  the  Christian  Recorder  and  the  Jteposi- 
lori/. 

2.  African  Methodist-Episcopal  /.ion  Church. — 
Owing  to  some  resolutions  jiassed  by  the  (ieneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-E|iiseopal  Churcli  of 
1820,  the  Zion  congregation  of  African  Metliodists 
in  the  city  of  New  York  .seceded  from  that 
church.  Tliey  were  .soon  joined  by  other  congre- 
gations, and  in  1821  organized  their  first  Annual 
Conference.  Their  doctrines  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  ]\h'thodist-Episco)ial  Church,  and 
their  government  is  similar,  although  their  gen- 
eral superintendents  are  elected  by  the  (ieneral 
Conference  every  four  years,  and  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 
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Tliey  have  two  academies,  but  no  well-sustained 
periodieal. 

3.  Union  American  Metlimlixt-E/)isrojj(il  Church. 
—  This  church  was  orijani/.cd  in  lyl:i,  by  seced- 
ing colored  members  of  the  Methodist- Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  title  of  the  "African  Union 
Church."  Its  present  name  was  adopted  after  tlie 
close  of  the  late  war.  Its  doctrines  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  parent  church,  and  its  govern- 
ment is  similar.  Bishops  are  elected  every  four 
years. 

4.  Colored  Afelhoilist-Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica.—  Before  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  colored 

Eeople  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  were  for- 
idden  by  law  to  hold  meetings  among  them- 
selves ;  and,  accordingly,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  united  with  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South.  After  the  war  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  there  was  an  extensive  bi-eaking-away 
of  the  colored  people  from  this  church.  Many 
united  with  the  African  Methodist-Ejuscopal 
Church,  many  with  the  Zion  Cliurcli,  and  many 
with  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Churcli.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Southern  church,  deeming  it  wiser  IVn- 
the  colored  people  among  them  to  form  separate 
churches,  took  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  above-named  church  in  ls74. 
Their  doctrines  and  discipline  are  identical  with; 
those  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South.  I 
They  have  now  four  bishops.  They  publish  a 
paper  in  Louisville  called  the  Cliri.ttian  Index. 
Measures  are  on  foot  looking  toward  organic 
union  between  this  body  and  the  African  Jleth- 
odist-Episcopal  Church. 

VIII.  Ameuico-German  Methodism.  —  The 
large  influx  of  Germans  to  America  was  the  oc- 
casion of  great  solicitude  to  the  leaders  of  early 
Methodism;  and  measures  were  adopted,  wherever 
practicable,  to  give  them  the  gospel.  Efforts  of 
this  kind  have  taken  three  leading  directions,  as 
follows :  — ■ 

1.  Gennan  Work  of  the  Method i.'it- Episcopal 
Church.  —  In  the  providence  of  God,  a  number  of 
zealous  Germans  became  connected  with  the 
church  at  the  time  of  this  solicitude,  and  were 
prepared  for  this  great  work.  Among  them  were 
Henry  Boehm,  William  Nast,  .Adam  .Nliller,  .John 
C.  Lyon,  C.  II.  Doering,  and  .John  Swahlen.  A 
mission  was  begun  in  Cincinnati  in  183.5;  and 
others  were  established,  at  subsequent  periods  in 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling  (Va.),  Allegheny  City,  Mari- 
etta (O.),  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  else- 
where. There  are  now  eight  annual  conferences 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  membership  of  about 
50,000.  Two  periodicals,  a  weekly  paper  and 
a  monthly  magazine,  are  published  by  order  of 
the  General  Conference.  Sunday-school  supplies 
and  various  standard  books  are  also  published  in 
German. 

2.  The  Ecanqelical  Association,  or  "  Albrights," 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  .Jacob 
Albright,  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church.  He  began  to  travel  and  labor 
among  the  German  population  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania about  the  year  1790.  In  1790  he  devoted 
lumself  exclusively  to  evangelistic  work ;  and  in 
1800,  finding  his  converts  scattered  abroad,  with- 
out church  homes,  he  organized  them  into  classes 
and  societies,  after  the  manner  of  .John  Wesley. 
These  societies  unanimously  elected  Jlr.  Albright 


their  superintendent,  or  bishop.  The  organization 
was  completed  in  1808  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed, 
and  rules  of  government.  In  doctrine  and  gov- 
ernment it  is  essentially  Methodist.  Bishops  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  General  Confei'ence, 
and  presiding  elders,  for  a  like  period,  by  the 
Anniuil  Conferences.  They  have  a  college  in 
Napierville,  111.,  and  several  academii'S.  Their 
publishing-hou.se  is  located  in  Cleveland,  ()., 
where  they  print  two  periodicals  in  Gernjan,  and 
two  in  English.    See  Evangelical  Association. 

3.  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  —  This  society  was 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  an  eminent  German 
scholar  and  missionary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Cliurch  to  America.  \Vhile  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  charge  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  he 
enjoj'ed  a  visitation  of  divine  grace  which  accorded 
with  the  experience  of  a  genuine  Methodist.  He 
united  with  Martin  Boehm  in  evangelistic  labors; 
and  these  two  men  of  (iod  formed  societies,  and 
spread  the  glad  news  through  a  vast  territory. 
In  1800  the  societies  were  united  in  a  church 
organization,  with  the  above  title.  A  .system  of 
doctrines  and  a  form  of  government  were  adopted 
in  1815.  These  are  essentially  Methodistic,  though 
h.aving  no  direct  connection  with  .any  Methodist 
body.  .Slavery,  and  connection  with  secret  socie- 
ties, are  forbidden.  One  order  in  the  ministry, 
that  of  elder,  is  recognized ;  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  are  provided  for  as  in  the  Jlethodist- 
I'2piscopal  Church ;  bishops  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years ;  presiding  elders  are  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  annual  conferences,  and  are  not  lim- 
ited as  to  term  of  service  in  tliat  capacity  in  any 
district,  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference ;  lay- 
representation  is  made  optional  with  each  annual 
conference.  They  liave  thirteen  colleges  and 
academies,  and  one  theological  seminary,  a  pub- 
lishing-house in  Dayton,  ().,  nine  periodicals,  and 
various  benevolent  societies. 

IX.  Can.\dian  Methodism.  —  The  Methodists 
in  Canada  are  now,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted 
under  a  subsequent  head,  wholly  independent  of 
the  parent  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

1.  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Canada.  — 
The  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Canada  took 
place  as  early  as  1788,  and  was  fostered  by  the 
Methodist  leaders  in  the  States  for  a  long  pei'iod. 
In  1820  there  were  2  districts,  17  circuits,  28  trav- 
elling preachers,  47  local  preachers,  and  almost 
0,000  members.  The  Canada  Conference  was  or- 
ganized, under  the  authority  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1824;  and,  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  Church  and  the  Conference,  it  was 
organized  as  an  independent  churcli,  with  the 
above  title.  In  doctrine  and  polity  it  is  like  the 
parent  church. 

2.  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  —  This  is  the 
largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces of  Xorth  America,  and  was  formed  in  1874 
by  a  union  of  the  Wesleyan  ^Methodists,  the  New 
Connection,  and  the  \^'esleyan  Methodists  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces ;  the  latter  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  British  Wesleyans  until  1855, 
when  they  formed  a  separate  organization.  In 
doctrine  and  polity  it  closely  resembles  the  British 
Wesleyan  Church. 

3.  the    British    Methodist-Episcopal    Church   is 
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composed  of  the  colored  Methodists  of  Canada. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  African  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  at  first,  was  made  p.  separate  conference 
in  1858,  and  subsequently  organized  into  an  inde- 
pendent church,  the  separation  being  completed 
in  1864.  Bishoii  Xazrey  was  its  first  superin- 
tendent, and  was  followed  in  the  episcopal  office 
by  11.  R.  Disney  in  1875.  They  publish  a  paper 
called  the  Missionary  Messenger,  and  sustain  a 
prosperous  mission  in  Bermuda. 

X.  British  Methodists  in  America.  — 
These  consist  of  a  few  sporadic  branches  of  the 
Methodistic  family  that  strictly  affiliate  with 
bodies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

1.  Primitive  Methodist  Connection. — Branches 
of  the  British  form  of  Methodism  were  introduced 
into  Canada  about  1843,  and  afterwards  into  the 
United  States.  The  Canada  Conference  is  de- 
pendent on  the  British  Conference  of  Primitive 
Methodists,  one  of  wliose  members  is  usually  the 
presiding  officer.  There  are  two  conferences  in 
the  United  States,  wliich  are  mostly  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  —  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  ; 
but  the  Church  has  not  made  much  progress  here. 

2.  The  Bible  Cliristian  Church,  a  Wesleyan  body 
in  Great  Britain,  has  several  societies  in  America, 
chiefl}'  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  organ- 
ized into  the  Canada  Conference.  They  have  a 
weekly  paper  and  a  Sunday-scliool  paper. 

3.  In  addition  to  tlie  above,  the  Wesleyans  of 
Great  Britain  have  some  connectional  societies 
in  Canada,  which  properly  belong  to  the  British 
Conference. 

XI.  Independent  Methodist  Churches. — 
A  considerable  number  of  churches  in  different 
localities  have  for  various  reasons  seceded  from 
the  parent  body,  and  become  independent.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  several  churches 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  became  independent 
of  the  Methodist- Episcopal  Church  on  political 
grounds.  There  is  also  another  church  in  the 
same  city  originally  in  the  Methodist- Protestant 
Church.  They  are  mostly  congregational  in 
polity.  Their  present  strength,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  indicated  in  tiie  table  of  statistics  following. 

XII.  (iENEU.\L      St.\TISTICS       OF      A.MERICAN 

Methodist  Churches.  —  The  subjoined  table 
gives   the  numerical  force  of  all  its  sections:  — 
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24 
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XIII.  Lit.  —  Much  of  this  is  common  with  that 
of  the  ^\'esleyans  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  doc- 
trines and  standard  authorities  are  the  same. 
The  most  copious  list  of  Methodist  books,  espe- 
cially British,  is  Dr.  George  Oshorn's  Outlines 
of  Wesleyan  Biblioi/raphi/  (],oi\don,  1869,  8vo);  and 
a  similar  work  for  Canada  is  Kev.  IIenhy  J. 
Morgan's  Bibliolheca  Canadense  (Ottawa,  1867, 
8vo).  An  abstract  of  the  former  may  be  found 
as  an  appendix  in  Bisho)i  Simpson's  Ct/clopccdia 
of  Methodism  (Philadelphia,  1878,  royal  8vo),  a 
work  which  gives,  in  alphabetical  order,  an  account 
of  all  leading  men,  places,  and  institutions  of 
Methodism  universally,  llev.  George  R.  Coit- 
xiSH  has  published  a  Cijclopcedia  of  Methodism  in 
Canada  (Toronto,  1881,  8vo),  consisting  largely 
of  statistical  matter.  See  also  P.  D.  Gorrie  : 
History  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Utates  and  Canada,  X^ew  York,  1881.  The 
basis  of  American  Methodist  economy  is  contained 
in  the  Book-  of  Discipline,  a  small  volume  revised 
quadrennially.  The  general  ecclesiastical  record 
is  the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  published 
after  each  session  of  that  body ;  and  the  detailed 
history  and  statistics  are  contained  in  the  General 
Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  published  annu- 
ally from  abstracts  of  the  special  Minutes  printed 
by  each  of  the  annual  conferences  yearly,  with 
their  proceedings  in  full.  A  somewhat  similar 
series  of  publications  prevails  in  all  IMethodist 
bodies.  The  volume  of  Reports  of  the  Pan-Meth- 
odistic  Congress  held  in  London  in  September,  ISSl, 
contains  much  information  respecting  IMethodism 
of  all  bi-anches.  JAMES  STRONG. 

METHODIUS,  Bishop,  first  of  Olympus  and 
Patara  in  Lycia,  afterwards  of  Tyre ;  martyred  at 
Chalcis  in  311,  during  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
minian ;  has  acquired  a  prominent  name  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  Greek  Churcli  by  his  tena- 
cious opposition  to  the  theology  of  Origen.  He 
rejects  Origen's  idea  of  a  pre-existence,  protests 
against  his  somewhat  vague  conception  of  the 
resurrection,  attacks  his  view  of  the  visible  world 
as  a  place  of  punishment  for  fallen  souls,  and 
generally  contends  against  the  sharp  dualism  of 
spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  which  charac- 
terizes both  the  I'hilo.soiihy  and  tlie  theology  of 
Origen.  Of  his  works,  only  the  Conricium  decern 
Viri/inuni  [ed.  E.  Ca.sel,  Paris,  1880]  has  come 
down  whole  to  us.  It  is  a  kind  of  ideal  sympo- 
sium, in  which  ten  virgins  make  speeches,  in 
praise  of  abstinence,  before  Arete  (virtue),  the 
daughter  of  Philosophia.  Large  fragments,  how- 
ever, have  bi'eii  preserved,  by  Epiphaiiius  {liar., 
61,  1-2-6l>)  and  Photius  {Cod.,  2:!li),  of  his  l>e  Re- 
surrectionc,  liis  most  elaborate  work  against  Origen, 
and  of  his  ]}e  Creatis  {Coil.,  235),  I)e  libero  arhi- 
trio,  etc.  His  exegetical  works  liave  all  jierished. 
Collected  editions  of  his  works  liave  been  given 
by  Combefis  (Paris,  161  1),  Mignt!,  in  his  Patrol. 
Grnc.  xviii.,  and  A.  Jalin  (Halle,  18(15).  See  Leo 
Al,i,.\Tius:  Diatribe  de  Mclhoiliorum  scri/itis,  in 
his  edition  of  Convic,  Rome,  16.56.  [Complete 
Eng.  trans,  of  Methodius  in  Clark's  Antc-Nicene 
Librari/,  vol.  xiv.]  VV.  MOLLEK. 

MEtHODIUS,  the  Apostle  of  the  Slavs.  See 
Cyrii.t.us  and  .MKriioDiUfl. 

METHODOLOGY  is  a  part  of  the  theological 
systrrii  conc'^pimiliiig  to  encj'clojia'dia  (.see  art.), 
as  the  how  to  tlie  what.     It  is  indeed,  in  a  certain 
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sense  of  the  word,  the  practical  application  of 
encyclopa'dia  :  the  latter  showiiifj  tlio  couuectioii 
between  tlie  various  parts  of  tlie  system ;  and  the 
former  teaching  the  order  in  which,  and  the  means 
by  which,  each  single  part  may  be  most  appropri- 
ately studied. 

METROPHANES  CRITOPULUS,  a  native  of 
Berosa  in  Macedduia;  cduealed  at  .M(junt  Atlios  ; 
a,  pujiil  of  Maxinuis  Margunius,  and  protosyncellos 
(i.e.,  first  jjrotector  of  the  seal)  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  was  in  Kild  sent  to  Kiigland, 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Cyril  Lucar, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterliury  and  King  dames. 
His  object  was  to  study  in  England  and  (iermany, 
in  order  to  become  lietter  prepared  to  meet  the 
Jesuits,  who  at  that  time  nuide  great  e.\ertions  to 
get  a  foothold  within  the  pale  of  the  Greek  Church. 
After  a  stay  of  four  or  five  years  in  Oxford,  he 
went  to  Germany,  where  lie  visited  tlie  universi- 
ties of  Wittenberg,  Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strassburg, 
and  Ileliustiidt,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Conring,  Calixtus,  and  llornejus.  bi  KiJIi 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  for  some  time  he  lived 
as  a  teacher  in  Greek.  He  then  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  finally  appointed  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  date  of  liis  death  i.s  un- 
known, but  innst  fall  after  KiiO.  hi  spite  of  his 
intimate  intercourse  with  Protestant  theologians, 
he  was  by  no  means,  what  Nicolaus  Comneiuis 
calls  him,  a  Gmco-LulJteninus.  He  did,  in  that 
respect,  even  not  go  so  far  as  Cyril  Lucar ; 
indeed,  in  1(388  he  publicly  joined  the  synod  con- 
vened against  C'yiil  Lucar  by  Cyril  of  Beroja. 
The  most  interesting  monument  he  has  left  of 
himself  is  the  confession  which  he  wrote  while  in 
Helinstadt,  and  which  was  published  (the  Greek 
text  with  a  Latin  translation)  by  J.  Hornejus, 
Helmstiidt,  16(3L  It  is  a  comprehensive,  clear, 
and  well-written  representation  of  the  doctrinal 
and  ritual  system  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  in 
the  strict  form  of  a  symbolical  confession  of  faith, 
but  in  the  free  form  of  a  theological  treati.se.  It 
is  full  of  polemics  against  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  but  refrains  from  all  criticism  of  Protes- 
tantism. .See  Dieielmaier:  De  Metrojiltane  Cri- 
iopulu.  etc.  1769.  G.VS8. 

METROPOLITAN  denoted,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis; 
that  is,  of  the  municipal  capital  of  the  province. 
With  the  title  followed,  not  only  a  certain  rank, 
the  privilege  of  precedence  of  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province,  but  also  some  real  rights  and 
duties :  lie  had  a  voice  in  the  epi-scopal  election 
of  the  province,  confirmed  and  ordained  the  bish- 
ops elected,  exercised  a  general  ecclesiastical  su- 
perintendence and  jurisdiction  in  the  province, 
convened  the  provincial  synods,  presided  over 
them,  and  drew  up  the  canons,  etc.  The  origin 
of  tlie  office  is  doubtful :  Roman-Catholic  writers, 
and  even  some  of  the  Fathers,  —  as,  for  instance, 
Chrysostom,  —  date  it  back  to  tlie  days  of  the 
apo-.tles.  The  title  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
tlie  canons  of  the  Council  of  Xiciea. 

MEUSEL,  Wolfgang.     See  MuscuLus. 

MEXICO,  a  federal  republic  of  North  America, 
lying  south  of  the  Cnited  .States.  It  has  a  coa.st- 
line  of  0,000  miles,  and  an  area  of  741,790  square 
miles.  The  country  is  an  extensive  plateau,  cul- 
minating in  a  range  of  mountains  running  north 
and  south,  whose  highest  peaks  are  Popocatapetl 


(17,510  feet)  and  Orizaba  (17,17.")  feet).  Few  rivers 
traverse  the  country,  and  none  of  them  is  navi- 
gable f(jr  large  vessels.  The  forests  abound  in 
valuable  timber;  and  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  cotton, 
etc.  The  silver-mines  of  Mexico  were  once  ])i-o- 
verbial  for  their  wealth  ;  and,  at  tlie  close  of  the 
last  century,  Humboldt  estimateil  that  one-fifth 
of  the  silver  current  in  the  world  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  one  of  them,  the  Veta  Madre.  The 
largest  cities  are  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  -500,000,  and  Leon,  with  IOO,Oil()  inhabit- 
ants. The  present  population  of  Mexico  is  10,- 
000,000;  one-sixth  of  which  is  of  pure  Furojiean, 
three-sixths  Indian,  and  two-sixths  of  mixed 
blood.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico  has  recently  been  enlianced 
by  the  interference  of  Louis  Xapoleon  in  its  affairs 
(18(il-ti7).  the  opening  of  the  country  to  Protes- 
tant missionary  effort,  the  projects  of  a  canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  be 
cut  through  her  territory,  and  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  connecting  the  City  of  JMexico,  by  way 
of  Monterey,  with  our  own  railway  system. 

The  history  of  Mexico  is  to  a  large  extent  veiled 
in  darkne.ss,  but  has  during  the  last  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  until  recently,  been  a  history 
of  religious  superstition  and  moral  degeneracy. 
The  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, — 
the  early  period,  reaching  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Cortez  (in  1519)  ;  the  period  of  the  Sjianisli 
domination  from  1519  to  Ibl'l ;  and  the  period  of 
national  independence.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  land  were  the  Toltecs,  who  came  from  the 
north  in  the  seventh  century.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Aztecs  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  latter  people  offered  human  sacrifices  on  a 
large  scale,  and  practised  the  revolting  rite  of 
cutting  the  heart  from  the  body  ^^ilile  it  was  still 
alive,  and  offering  it  to  the  gods.  Thej-  had 
reached  a  measure  of  civilization  when  the  arms 
of  the  Spaniard  Cortez  (1519-21)  put  an  end  to 
their  domination ;  and  his  barbaric  cruelties,  which 
have  only  been  outdone  by  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens, and  were  practised  in  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  crushed  their  spirit,  and  checked 
their  development.  For  three  hundred  years  the 
land  was  governed  by  viceroys  sent  out  by  Spain, 
during  which  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  was 
offered  to  or  forced  upon  the  people,  until  it  be- 
came all  dominant,  and  the  church  acquired  a 
vast  wealth,  even  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  entire  landed  property  of  the  country.  The 
first  movement  towards  national  iiide]iendence 
was  inaugurated  by  JSIiguel  Hidalgo  in  ISIO,  and 
the  .Spanish  yoke  thrown  off  by  Iturbide  in  1&21. 
In  1S2-1  Mexico  was  declared  a  republic,  and  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
adopted.  It  now  consists  of  twenty-seven  states, 
one  territory,  and  one  federal  district.  In  1861 
Louis  Xapoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing French  authority  in  Mexico;  and  in  186i 
Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  at  his 
instigation  declared  emperor.  The  priesthood  of 
the  Mexican  Church  .sympathized  with  the  foreign 
nioveinent ;  but  the  nation  refused  the  interfer- 
ence, executed  Maximilian  in  1867  at  Queretaro. 
and,  seconded  by  the  sympathies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  L'nited  States,  drove  back  die  invad- 
ers.    The  government  is  presided  over  by  a  Presi 
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Jent,  elected  every  fourth  year  indirectly  by  the 
people,  who  also  elect  a  national  Legislature  of 
two  houses. 

Though  the  dominion  of  Spain  was  broken  in 
1821,  the  yoke  of  Rome  was  not  thrown  off  till 
1857  and  1859,  when  President  Juarez  ordered 
the  sequestration  of  the  lands  and  other  property 
of  the  cliurch,  and  the  abolition  of  the  convents, 
and  granted  religious  toleration,  which  up  to  tliat 
time  had  been  strictly  denied.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  ]\Iexico  had  failed  to  lift  the 
people  out  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
and  a  gToss  worship  of  inmges  prevailed,  which 
was  only  a  step  removed  from  idolatry.  It  has 
now  tliree  archbishoprics  and  twelve  bishoprics. 

Protestant  missions,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of 
1857  tolerating  all  religions,  could  get  no  admit- 
tance to  Jlexico  till  after  tlie  failure  of  the  French 
enterprise,  and  to  this  day  are  excluded  from  the 
state  of  Guen-ero.  Bibles  liad  been  introduced 
into  the  country  to  a  limited  extent,  when  the 
army  of  the  United  States  invaded  it  in  1817. 
The  honor  of  beginning  missionary  efforts  in 
Mexico  belongs  to  Miss  Rankin,  who  of  her  own 
impulse,  and  independent  of  outside  help,  estab- 
lished a  school  in  Brownsville,  and  subsequently 
established  herself  at  Monterey  in  1866.  She 
founded  more  than  a  dozen  schools,  with  native 
teachers,  and  finally  consigned  her  work  to  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  A  re- 
form movement  from  within  tlie  Mexican  Church 
itself  started  with  a  priest,  Francis  Aguilar,  and  a 
layman,  Hernandez,  who  in  1865  established  the 
so-called  "Churoli  of  Jesus."  In  1867  Aguilar 
opened  a  hall  for  public  worship  in  .San  Jose  de 
Real.  At  his  death  the  cliurch  sought  aid  from 
the  Protestant- Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  In  1869  Rev.  Henry  C.  Riley  (a  Chilian 
by  birth,  but  of  American  parenfage),  who  at  the 
time  was  preaching  to  a  .Spanish  congregation  in 
New- York  City,  went  to  ^lexico  under  connnis- 
sion  from  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.  Since  1878  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
supimrted  the  Church  of  Jesus.  It  has  acquired 
by  purchase  two  fine  church  edifices  in  the  City 
of  Jlexico,  —  the  San  Francisco,  and  San  Jo.se  de 
Garcia.  It  now  lias  a  bishoji  (Dr.  Riley,  bishop 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  i\Ir.  Hernandez  is 
bishoi>elect  of  Cuernavaca'),  twelve  Mexican  ]ires- 
byters,  and  ■i,'-W\  average  attendants  upon  worship. 
The  Report  for  1881  only  gives  the  number  of 
native  communicants  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which 
is  125.  In  1871  a  Dominican  friar,  Manuel  Aguas, 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the  City  of  ^lexico, 
who  was  appointed  to  resist  Jlr.  Riley  from  the 
pulpit,  himself  became  a  proselyte  under  Mr. 
Riley's  preaching.  He  engaged  with  Mr.  Riley 
in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Jesus, 
but  died,  much  lamented,  in  1872. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  established  a  mis- 
sion in  Mexico,  in  1872,  at  Villa  de  Cos,  Zacate- 
cas.  It  has  been  very  successful,  and  at  present 
(1882)  employs  8  American  missionaries  and  30 
native  pieachers  and  helpers ;  has  6,040  commu- 
nicants connected  with  its  churches,  1,141  of 
whom  were  admitted  in  tiie  year  1881-82.  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  likewise  conducts 
a  mission  in  Slexico,  with  2  American  and  2 
native  missionaries  (in  1882),  and  2;50  church- 
members.  The  Coiigregatioualist8  entered  Mexico 


in  1872,  and  in  1882  had  2  missionaries,  5  native 
helpers,  and  173  native  church-members.  The 
Methodist^Episcopal  Church  began  its  work  in 
1873,  and  in  1881  had  8  circuits,  served  by  9  for- 
eign missionaries,  17  native  preachers,  5  female 
and  25  other  helpers,  338  communicants,  and  388 
probationers.  It  supports  one  theological  school, 
and  in  1881  completed  a  new  Spanish  hymn  and 
tune  book.  The  Methodist^Episcopal  Church 
South  began  missionary  operations  in  1873,  and 
had  1,094  communicants  belonging  to  its  churches 
in  1882.  The  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  also  have  a  mission  in  Mexico  (1872), 
with  headquarters  at  ]Matamoras,  a  meeting- 
house costing  14,000,  and  186  members  in  1882. 

The  outlook  for  Protestant  missions  is  as 
bright  in  jMexico  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  During  the  ten  years  that  have  just 
passed,  the  progress  has  been  rapid.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  have  been  called  upon  to  meet 
opposition,  which  has  been  in  some  cases  violent 
and  bloody.  The  fanatical  cry  of  "  Death  to  the 
Protestants  I  "  has  not  infrequently  been  lieard  in 
the  streets  of  Puebla  and  other  Mexican  to\^^ls. 
The  church  has  had  its  martyrs,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  (Con- 
gi-egatioual),  who  was  killed  at  Ahualulco,  JMarch 
2,  1874,  and  a  native  Methodist  preacher,  Epig- 
menio  ^lonroy,  at  Santa  Anita,  April  8, 1881.  See 
Gilbert  Haven  :  Our  Next  Door  Neighbor,  a 
Winter  in  Mexico,  especially  chap.  xv.  (an  interest- 
ing work),  N.Y.,  1875,  and  the  art.  "Mexico,"  in 
Ari'LETOx's  Animals.  D.  .?.  SCHAFF. 

MEYER,  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm,  the  dis- 
tinguished commentator  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  b.  in  Gotha,  Jan.  10,  1800;  d.  in  Hanover, 
June  21,  1873.  His  father  was  court  shoemaker. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  course  in  the 
gymnasium,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena 
as  a  student  of  theology.  He  heard  the  lectures 
of  Gabler,  Schott,  Dauz,  and  Baumgarteii-Crusius ; 
also  studied  Arabic  under  Kosegarfen,  but  was 
obliged,  by  his  father's  faihn-e  in  business,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
leaving  the  university  in  1820.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  teaciier  in  a  select  .school  for  boys  of 
the  higher  classes,  at  Grone,  near  Gottingeu  ;  and 
in  1822  became  pastor  in  Osthausen,  where  he 
married.  Transferring  his  ecclesiastical  relations 
to  Hanover,  he  was  a]ipointed,  in  1831,  pastor 
at  Harste,  near  Gottiugeii,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thalers.  From  here  he 
went,  in  1837,  to  Iloya;  in  1841,  after  declining 
a  profes.sorship  at  Giessen,  was  ajipointed  Con- 
sistorialratli,  and  pastor  of  the  Ilof-  unci  ISchloss- 
Church,  ill  Keustadt,  a  parish  of  five  thousand 
souls.  During  these  years  he  adiUnl  to  the  duties 
of  their  olHces  constant  labors  upon  iiis  Com- 
mentaries on  tlie  New  Testament.  In  1848  he 
resigned  his  pastorate,  and  went  to  Hanover  to 
reside.  In  1861  lie  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  an  Oherconaktorialrath  (member  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  court),  but  at  liis  own  re(ju(\st  was 
allowed,  in  1865,  to  retire  on  a  pension.  He  lived 
a  retired  and  uneventful  life,  observed  great  regu- 
larity in  his  habits,  and  might  be  found  every 
morning,  by  four  or  five,  at  his  desk.  His  body 
lies  in  tlie  gravey.ard  at  Neustadt,  and  on  the  slab 
are  the  words  of  Rom.  xiv.  8.  Frau  Meyer  pre- 
ceded her  husband  to  the  grave  in  1864. 
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Meyer's  was  a  thoroughly  pure  nature,  truly 
pious,  huMible,  modest,  and  honest.  'I'he  proofs 
of  his  eminent  scholarsliiii  and  untiring  industry 
are  found  in  his  puldishi-d  worlds.  It  was  only 
his  regidar  luiliits  of  study  tli.it  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  he  did.  He  also  under- 
stood how  to  concentrate  liis  attention  upon 
special  snhjeets,  and  to  avoid  tlu!  diversion  of 
outside  studies.  With  the  mention  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  t'hurch  Conference  at  Herlin,  18f(j, 
and  his  share  in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  alnujst  e.xhaust  his 
activity  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  jirofessional  and 
literary  work.  As  a  pastoi',  he  e.\celled  :  as  a 
catechist  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cunsislorlum, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  examiner  of  can- 
didates of  theology. 

IMeyer's  repiitation  beyond  Hanover  rests  upon 
his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  t'pon 
this  one  department  he  concentrated  his  literary 
efiorts,  and  diil  not  turn  aside  to  write  review 
essays,  and  the  like.  The  original  title  of  his 
great  work  was  Das  Neue  Testament  On'echiscli 
nach  den  besten  Hnlfsmitteln  h'iliich  reoulirl.  mil 
einer  neuen  Deulsriicn  Ueberselzunii  unil  eiiiem  hi- 
tlschen  und  exegetischen  Kommcntiir  ["  The  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  critically  edited  according 
to  the  best  helps,  with  a  new  (iernuin  translation, 
and  a  critical  and  exegetical  Commentary  "].  The 
original  plan  included  three  parts:  (1)  The  text 
and  translation  ;  (2)  A  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  ;  (3)  A  Commentary  on  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  work  was  designed  for 
students;  and  the  comments  were  to  be  strictly 
philological,  and  expressed  in  terse  language.  In 
1829  the  text  and  translation  appearetl,  in  two 
volumes,  at  (idttiugen.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Commentary,  covering  the  three  lirst  Gospels  (419 
pages)  followed  in  183"2.  But  the  original  plan 
was  now  enlarged ;  and  Connnentai'ies  appeared 
on  John  (18:54).  the  Acts  (1835),  Romans  (1836), 
First  Corinthians  (1839)  Second  Corinthians 
(1840),  Galatians  (1841),  Ephesians  (1843),  and 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  (1847). 
Unable,  on  accolnit  of  the  new  editions  which 
were  called  for,  of  these  works,  to  conunent  upon 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  gave 
Thessalonians  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
to  Liinemann,  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles 
to  Huther,  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  undersigned. 

The  excellency  of  ^lever's  work  was  acknowl- 
edged, not  only  in  his  own  land,  but  in  England 
and  America,  through  Clark's  translations.  The 
Gdttingen  faculty  (Liicke  being  dean)  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in 
184.5.  Meyer  lived  to  see  many  editions  of  his 
work  appear,  and  continued,  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  to  work  diligently,  making  improve- 
ments. He  grew  w ith  his  work  ;  and  in  each 
stage  of  his  growth  he  expressed  himself,  in  his 
Commentaries,  just  as  he  felt.  His  study  of  the 
divine  word  of  the  New  Testament  produced  in 
him  a  more  perfect  experience  of  the  savini;-  grace 
and  truth  of  the  gospel.  With  the  lapse  of  time, 
although  he  still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  princi- 
ples of  literary  freedom  .and  philological  accuracy, 
he  assumed  a  inore  and  more  positive  and  church- 
ly  attitade.  The  student  who  compares  the  last 
editions  of  the  Commentary  with  the  first,  as,  for 
example,  the  Synoptists,  will  find  wide  differences. 


M('yer  was  constantly  correcting  himself,  and  with 
releidless  honesty  removing  from  his  work  what 
he  had  come  to  regard  as  defects. 

.Since  his  deiith,  the  contimuition  of  Meyer's 
Commentary  in  new  editions'  has  been  intrusted 
to  Hernard  Weiss,  who  has  published  Mark  ancl 
Luke  (1878),  John  (18.S0),  and  Romans  (1881); 
Wendt,  Colossians  and  the  Acts  (1880);  Ilenrici, 
First  Corinthians;  .Sieffert,  Galatians  (1880); 
W.  Schmidt,  Kphesiaus  (1878);  and  W.  IJey- 
schliig,  Janu'S  (188j).  A  biogi-ai'hical  sketch  (jf 
Meyer  by  his  son,  Professor  Dr.  Meyer  of  Haji- 
over,  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  edition  of  tin; 
Commentary  on  the  I'liilipjiians.  ['i'he  English 
translation  of  the  Commentary,  except  the  Revela- 
t  ion,  from  the  last  ed.  by  Meyer,  ed.  by  Dr.  Dickson, 
Kdinli.,  187:i-,SL>,  L'O  vols.]       Fit.  dUsterdieck. 

MEYER,  Johann  Friedrich  von,  li.  in  Franctbit, 
Sept.  1l'.  1772  ;  d.  there  Jan.  28.  1849.  He  studied 
law  and  languages  at  Gdttingen  1789-93,  and 
philosophy  and  natural  science  at  I>eiiizig  1793- 
94.  In  1802  he  settled  down  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  filled  various  important  positions,  as 
president  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  member  of  the 
Senate,  mayor,  etc.  The  first  (leriod  of  his  liter- 
ary activity  is  strongly  marked  by  the  rationalism 
of  the  age,  —  his  ess.ays  in  Wieland's  Merlury 
his  romance  Kallias,  his  epic  Tobias,  etc.  Rut, 
spiritually  dissatisfied,  he  undeitook  a  seiious 
study  of  "the  Bible,  learned  Hebrew  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  and  published  in  1812  his  Bibelilcu- 
lunr/en,  and  in  1819  his  annotated  revision  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  (3d  ed.,  1855).  The  somewhat 
mechanical  views,  however,  of  the  orthodox  supra- 
n.attn-alism,  did  not  satisfy  him,  either ;  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  turned  towards  mys- 
ticism :  Schlussel  zur  Ojfenharunrj  Joliunnis  roii  einem 
Kreuzrilter.  1833;  Blicl.e  in  den  Spiegel  des prnjihel- 
isrlien  Wortes.  1847,  etc.  STEITZ. 

MEYFART,  or  MAYFART,  Johann  Matthaus, 
b.  at  J.-iia  in  159(1;  d.  at  Krfurt,  Jan.  20.  1042. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1010  ap- 
pointed professor  ai  the  newly  founded  Gijmiutsium 
Casimirmnum  in  Coburg,  whence,  in  1631  or  1()33, 
he  reu'.oved  to  Erfurt.  Of  his  Latin  works,  some 
are  dogmatical,  Proilrmiius,  1620  (unfinished)  ; 
others  polemical,  Graicerus  coiili7iiiciliis,  1023; 
Antl-Becaiiiis.  1027;  and  Nodus  O'orditis  Sojiliisla- 
ruin  suhdus,  which  is  an  attempt  .at  reconciling 
Aristotle  and  Petrus  Ramus.  But  his  German 
works  are  of  much  greater  interest.  They  fall 
into  two  groups,  —  .speculative-eschatological  and 
jiractical-Veformatory.  To  the  first  group  belong 
Tidia  nooissima  (1020),  four  sermons  on  Death, 
(he  Jy.a.st  Judgment,  Eternal  Life,  and  Damnation  ; 
r«/i  di'in  liimmlischen  Jerusalem  (1027,  2  vols.); 
Das  hbllische  Sodoma  (1630,  2  vols.),  and  Dai 
jmujsle  Gericht  (1032,  2  vols.).  The  sublime 
visions  which  these  books  reveal,  and  the  .stream 
of  fresh,  sympathetic  sentiment,  which  pervades 
them,  had,  as  the  numerous  editions  show,  a  great 
effect  on  the  de.sert-like  dryness  of  the  Lutheran 
schola.stjcism.  To  the  second  group  belong  his 
Chrisdiche  Erinnerunij,  concerning  witchcraft 
(1636  ;   reprinted  in  Thomasius  :    Schriften  vom 


1  It  ie  a  disadvantage  of  these  revised  editions,  that  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  additions  of  llie  editors  and  tho 
original  Commentary.  Tlie  reader  is  unable  to  di.etiuguish 
what  belongs  to  Meyer,  and  what  to  the  editors.  —  Ed8. 
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Unfug  des  Hexe/ipi'ocesses,  1703),  and  CliriMliche 
Erinnerung,  conceniiiig  the  German  universities 
(1636),  in  which  lie  gives  a  very  striking  descrii> 
tion  of  life  at  that  time,  especially  among  theolo- 
gical students.  This  latter  group  of  works  j)roves 
him  to  be  a  true  forerunner  of  Philipp  Jakob 
Spener  (163o-170o).  iiexke. 

MEZUZAH  (iloor-puxl:  plural,  Mezuzoth).  This 
ai'ticle  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
CyclopcEtlia.  ••  Ou  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  square 
parchment,  prepared  by  a  Jew  especially  for  this 
purpose,  are  writtt'u  Deut.  vi.  4-9  and  xi.  13-21; 
while  on  the  outside  are  written  the  divine  name 
Sliaddai  ('  the  Almighty  ')  on  the  place  where  the 
first  passage  ends,  and  tlie  words  Ku:u  Bemuksaz 
Kuzu  ('  I  go  out,  and  shall  prosper  ')  to  the  left  at 
the  bottom.  Thus  written,  the  schedule  is  then 
Tolled  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  divine  name 
is  outside,  and  is  put  into  a  reed  or  hollow  cylin- 
der made  of  lead,  brass,  or  silver,  varying  in  cost- 
liness according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
In  this  tube  there  is  a  little  hole,  just  large  enough 
to  show  the  divine  name,  which  is  protected  by  a 
piece  of  glass,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  window, 
through  which  it  can  be  seen.  Such  a  Mezuzali 
must  be  affixed  to  the  right-hand  door-post  of 
every  door  in  the  house  by  a  nail  at  each  end." 
Tliis  is  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
■"  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates"  (Deut.  vi.  9).  The 
Mezuzdh  is  supposed  to  guard  the  house  against 
malign  influences. 

MEZZOFANTI,  Giuseppe  Caspar,  b.  at  Bo- 
logna, Sept  17,  1774;  d.  in  Kume,  March  15,  1819. 
He  was  educated  in  tlie  arcliiepiscopal  seminary 
of  his  native  city,  and  ordained  a  priest  in  1797. 
In  tiie  same  j-ear  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he 
afterwards  held  other  prominent  positions,  until 
1831,  when  he  removed  to  Rome  as  a  member  of 
the  congregation  de  propaganda  Jide.  In  1838 
he  was  nuiile  a  cardinal.  As  a  linguist  he  was 
a  great  marvel.  It  is  stated  that  he  knew  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  languages,  could  write  seventy- 
two,  and  speak  with  fluency  fifty-six ;  and,  upon 
clcse  exauuuation,  the  statement  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  very  exaggerated.  See  Hu.ssell:  Life 
of  the  Cardinfd  Mezzofanli,  London,  1857,  and 
A.  Bki.i.esiieim  :  Giuseppe  Cardinal  Mezzofanli, 
Wur/.burg,  1880. 

NirCAH  (who  is  like  Jehovah?).  Of  this  so- 
called  .Minor  Prophet  little  is  known.  His  birth- 
place was  Moresheth,  a  town  near  Gath,  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  .ludali.  The  scene  of  his  ])roplietio 
activity  was  Judali,  —  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
at  least,  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  tlie  superscription 
reatls,  the  time  of  his  prophecies  was  the  reigns 
of  Jotham,  Aha/.,  and  llozekiah,  kings  of  Judali, 
principally  the  last;  or  from  before  tlii!  fall  of 
Samaria  (7'J2)  to  the  sixth  year  of  Ilezekiah. 
The  theme  of  his  prophecy  was  the  fall  of  Sama- 
ria and  Jerusalem.  One  of  his  declarations  is 
quoted  liy  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18).  From  the  quo- 
tation it  has  been  inferred  that  Micali,  during 
He/.ekiah's  reign,  gathered  up  his  proiihcjoies  into 
a  book,  and  by  the  ))ublic  reading  of  it  ended  his 
}iroplietic  career.  The  fall  of  Samaria  was  the 
direct  judgment  of  (iod  for  the  sins  of  tlu^  north- 
ern kingdom,  siKjcially  of  their  rulers  and  false 
propheta  (Mic.  i.  2-ii.  11).     But  Jerusalem's  turn 


comes  next  (ii.  12-iii.)  ;  and  then  the  new  day 
will  dawn,  in  which  Zion  will  be  obedient  to  the 
law  of  Jehovah,  at  peace,  and  the  centre  of  the 
world.  God's  scattered  people  will  be  gathered  ; 
and  the  destroyed  city,  rebuilt,  will  come  under 
the  sway  of  her  eternal  King  (iv.  1-8).  Before, 
however,  this  brilliant  period,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  carried  away  to  Babylon;  and 
in  captivity  run  the  great  danger  of  losing  their 
peculiarity,  —  their  separation  from  the  nations. 
From  this  danger  Jehovah  will  deliver  them,  and 
restore  them  to  their  land.  Jlicah  repeats  the 
prophecv  of  Joel  concerning  the  "gathering  of 
the  nations"  against  Zion,  and  its  extinction. 
But  these  events  will  not  be  until  after  the  cap- 
tivity. Then,  turning  to  the  nearer  future,  Micah 
declares  that  Zioii's  King  will  be  maltreated  by 
her  foes  (iv.  9-13).  But  from  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David,  will  come  the  King  who  will  rule 
and  protect  the  united,  restored  people,  —  the 
King  wlio.se  coining  has  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting  (v.  1-15).  [The  prophecy  of  the  exact 
place  of  Messiah's  coming  is  the  most  interesting 
fact  about  Alicali.  That  the  Jews  cherished  this 
prophecy  is  evinced  by  the  ready  response  the 
doctors  of  the  law'  gave  to  Herod's  question  (Matt, 
ii.  5,  6),  and  the  talk  of  the  people  about  Christ 
(John  vii.  42).]  In  chapters  iv.  and  v.  iSIicah's 
prophecy  readies  its  height.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he  three  times  sets  together  a  nearer  and  a 
remoter  future :  Zion  will  be  destroyed  before  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  the  universal  kingdom  of 
jieace  (iii.  12,  iv.  8):  the  people  of  Zion  will  be 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  before  they  win  their 
victory  over  the  "gathering  of  the  nations"  (iv. 
9,  13)  ;  Zioii's  king  will  be  given  u\>  to  his  foes 
before  the  Son  of  David  arises,  who  shall  found 
a  kingdom  of  peace,  and  rule  united  Israel  (v. 
1,  8).  From  tlie  height  of  chapters  iv.  and  v. 
he  descends  in  chajiter  vi.  to  the  then  present. 
Jehovah  pleads  with  his  people  on  account  of 
their  sins.  He  shows  them  what  is  good ;  but, 
since  the  people  persist  in  their  sins,  Micah  is 
inspired  to  jironounce  a  fearful  curse  (vi.  1-16). 
The  believers  in  Israel  utter  a  prayer  of  peni- 
tence, in  which  they  humbly  confess  the  deep  and 
general  corruption,  bow  before  the  divine  wrath, 
but  express  their  confidence  that  Jehovah  will 
still  help  them,  and  comfort  themselves  with  the 
conviction  that  the  divine  anger  will  at  last  pa.ss 
away,  that  Babylon  will  fall,  never  to  ri.se  again, 
and  ill  that  day  the  walls  of  Zion  shall  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  scattered  children  of  (iod  shall  come 
tliither  from  As.syria  and  from  Kgypt,  and  shall 
fill  the  laiul  from  the  borders  of  lOgypt  even  to 
the  Euphrates,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain  (vii.  1-13).  Then  they  pray 
for  a  renewal  of  tile  earlier  tokens  of  favor  (vii. 
14),  to  which  God  replies  he  will  rejieat  in  his 
peopk'  the  marvels  of  the  former  time  (vii.  15-17); 
and  the  prophet  closes  with  an  outburst  of  praise 
for  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  (vii.  l.S-20). 

The  book  falls  naturally  into  three  sections,  — 
i.  2-iii.  1;  iii.  1-vi.  1;  vi.  1-vii.  20.  The  lan- 
guage is  purely  classical.  In  point  of  rhetorical 
peculiarity,  Micah  stands  between  his  coiilenqio- 
raries,  Ilo.sea  and  Isaiah,  but  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  the  former;  for  although,  like  the  former, 
he  is  abru])t,  abounding  in  sudden  and  quick 
changes,  in  depth  of  spirituality  be  is  the  worthy 
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companion  of  Isaiah,  sliaring  with  him  the  mar- 
vellous mingling  of  mikhn'S.s  and  sti-iMigth,  of 
gentlonoss  and  elevation,  and  tlie  drastic  liveliness 
and  preference  for  artistic  turns  of  expression. 

Lit.  —  Separate  Connnentaries  by  CiiUYru.nus, 
Wittenberg,  1505;  Edwaiu)  1'oiock,  Oxford, 
1077;  (iiiosssciioi'F,  Jena,  17i)8;  .lusn,  Leipzig, 
1799;  IL^RTMANN,  l^enigo,  1800;  Casi'AKI,  Mar- 
burg, 18.')l2,  2  parts;  [P.  Kleinekt,  in  Langk, 
Bielefeld,  1S08,  Kng.  trans..  New  York,  1875]; 
Reinkk,  (Jiessen,  1871 ;  [T.  K.  Chkynk,  Cam- 
bridge, 188"J].  See  also  SciiNUUUKK  :  Aniiiindiw. 
phlL.  crh.  ml  vat.  Mich.,  Tiibingen,  1783;  (i.  \j. 
Bauek:  AnhnadverMnn.  crill.  in  iluo  priora  praj/h. 
Micline  capita,  Altorf,  1790.  [See  Minou  I'lioi'ii- 
ETS.]  E.  NAGEL8BACII.    VOI.CK. 

MI'CHAEL  (who  is  like  God?),  one  of  the  seven 
archangels  of  Jewish  post-exilian  angelology;  is 
three  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
only  in  Daniel  (x.  13,  21,  xii.  1),  and  twice  in 
the  New  Testament  (Jude  9,'  and  Kev.  xii.  7). 
These  passages  indicate  Michael's  rank:  he  was 
regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  people  of  God, 
their  vigilant  and  efficient  protector  against  all 
foes,  earthly  and  devilish.  In  the  rabbinical 
writings,  Michael  frequently  appears  in  opposi- 
tion to  Sammael.  J.  A.  Fabricius  gives  the  song 
of  Michael  and  the  good  angels  in  triumph  over 
Lucifer  and  the  bad  angels,  said  to  have  been  re- 
vealed to  St.  Amadeus  (  Codex  pseudepir/rdphua 
Vet.  Test.,  vol.  1,  pp.  20,  27,  Hamburg,  1723;  see 
English  partial  translation  in  Ba lUNCi-GouLD's 
Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  p.  IG). 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  Michael  is  a 
saint;  and  his  festival,  called  "Michaelmas,"  is 
held  on  Sept.  29  (see  art).  He  is  said  to  liave 
announced  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  also  to  have  cai'ried  her  soul  to  .lesus 
after  her  death.  There  are  several  recorded  ap- 
pearances of  the  archangel :  (1)  On  Jlount  Garga- 
no,  now  called  Mount  St.  Michael,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  an 
unknown  year  (the  day  was  May  8)  ;  (2)  At  Cho- 
nis  in  Phrygia,  near  Laodicea,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (the  day  was  Sept.  0) ;  (3)  On  a  rock  in  the 
Gulf  of  Avranches,  in  Normandy,  Oct.  0,  700. 
On  each  of  these  sites,  churches  have  been  erected 
in  honor  of  St.  Michael.  (4)  The  most  celebrated 
appearance  was  at  Rome,  in  the  year  590.  The 
story  is  this  :  Gregory  the  First  (afterwards  called 
the  Great),  who  hadthen  just  been  elected  Pope, 
was  leading  a  penitential  procession  about  the 
city  in  order  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  stay- 
ing of  the  great  pestilence  which  followed  the 
inundation  of  589,  and  which  was,  with  famine, 
greatly  increasing  the  miseries  of  the  city,  already 
threatened  by  the  Lombards.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  directly  in  front  of  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Michael 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum, 
sheathing  a  bloody  sword,  in  token  that  the  plague 
was  stayed,  and  heard  a  choir  of  angels  around 
him  chanting  the  anthem,  since  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  her  vesper-service,  "  Queen  of  heaven, 
rejoice,  because  thou  art  counted  worthy  to  suffer  : 
he  has  risen  again,  as  he  said.  Hallelujah  !  "  To 
whom  the  Pope  replied,  "Pray  for  us,  O  God. 


'  The  incident  i»  probably  derived  from  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  upon  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  which  ascribes  the  burial  of 
Moses  to  Michael,  and  Michael's  answer  from  Zeph.  lii.  1. 


Hallelujah  I  "  It  is  further  related,  that  Constai>- 
tine  built  a  church  in  honor  of  Michael  (lience 
it  was  called  "  Michaelion "),  about  four  miles 
from  Constantinople ;  and  at  a  later  date  there 
were  fifteen  churches  in  his  honor  within  the  city. 
St.  Michael  is  the  patron  saint  of  France.  It 
was  he  who  ajipeared  to  Joan  of  Arc  (see  art.).  In 
1409  Louis  XI.  founded  the  military  order  of  St. 
Michael.  Originally  it  was  composed  exclusively 
of  gentry ;  but  afterwards  literary  men,  judges, 
bankers,  and  artists,  though  not  of  rank,  were 
eligible.  Tlie  knights  wore,  pendent  from  a  gold 
chain  about  their  necks,  a  medal  represcwiting  the 
arcliangel  vanquishing  the  dragon.  The  rites  of 
the  order  were  at  first  held  in  the  Church  of  Mount 
St.  Michael  in  Normandy,  later  transferred  by 
Henry  II.  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Vincennes.  and 
in  1043,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  (irand-Cordeliers 
in  Paris.  The  number  of  knights  was  at  first 
limited  to  thirty-six,  afterwards  to  a  hundred: 
the  king  was  grand  master.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution,  restored  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  ceased  to  exist  in  1830. 

Mrs.  Clement  thus  speaks  of  St.  Michael  in 
Christian  Art:  — 

"  Michael  is  always  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful.  As  patron  of  the  church  militant,  he  is 
'  the  winged  saint,'  with  no  attribute  save  tlie  shield 
and  tlie  lance.  As  conqueror  of  Satan,  he  stands  in 
armor,  w'ith  his  foot  upon  the  Evil  Oue,  who  is  half 
liuman,  or  lilce  a  dragon  in  sliape.  Tlie  angel  is 
about  to  cliain  him,  or  to  transti.x  him  with  tlie  lance. 
But  the  treatment  of  this  subject  is  varied  in  many 
ways,  all,  however,  easily  recognized.  As  lord  of 
soiils,  St.  Michael  is  unarmed.  He  holds  a  balance, 
and  in  each  scale  a  little  naked  figure  representing 
the  souls  :  the  beuto  usually  joins  the  hands  as  in 
thankfulness,  while  the  rejected  one  expresses  horror 
in  look  and  attitude.  In  these  pictures  the  saint  is 
rarely  witliout  winfjs.  When  introduced  in  iiictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  he  iiresents  the  balance 
to  Christ,  who  seems  to  welcome  the  happy  soul. 
The  old  English  coin  called  an  '  angel '  was  so  named 
because  it  bore  the  image  of  this  arcliangel."  —  Hand- 
book of  Le;/(!ndary  Art,  ed.  XSSI,  p.  'J.'il. 

MICHAEL  PAL/EOLOGUS.  .See  C.tRfLARirs. 

MICHAEL  VIII.  (PAL/EOLOGUS),  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  1200-82 ;  usurped  the  throne  of 
Nica^a  after  the  death  of  Lascaris  II.,  1259.  and 
conquered  Constantinople  by  a  stratagem  the  fol- 
lowing year,  driving  the  Latins  and  their  emperor, 
Baldwin  II.,  out  of  the  city,  and  thus  restoring 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  order  to  escape  tlie 
revenge  of  the  Latins,  and  also  in  order  to  baffle 
the  intrigues  of  an  ecclesiastical  party  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  Arsenites  (.see  ^-Irs-eH/H.--),  INIichael 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Pope  for  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
A  Greek  embassy,  headed  by  ^'eccus,  appeared  at 
the  .synod  of  Lyons,  1274;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  "Greeks  gave  np  all  the  principal 
points  of  dissension,  —  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  etc.  The  rec- 
onciliation, however^  was  never  carried  out.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  Greeks  hated  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  still  more  a  union  with  her  on  such  conditions. 
Pope  Martin  IV.  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  A'enetians.  for  the  expulsion  of  Jlichael 
VIII. ;  and  the  latter  answered  with  the  conclus- 
ion of  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Aragon 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Sicily. 
Greece  was  actually  invaded  by  the  Latin.s,  though 
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■without  any  success ;  and  the  invasion  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  But  both  parties 
were  too  much  occupied  w  ith  troubles  in  their 
own  homes  to  bestow  any  great  attention  on  for- 
eign affairs,  and  the  union  of  Lyons  was  allowed 
to  sink  into  olilivinn. 

MICHAEL  SCOTUS.    See  Scotus,  Michael. 

MICHAELIS,  the  name  of  three  learned  Orien- 
talists and  keen  theologians,  who  made  valuable 
contributions  in  the  departments  of  exegesis  and 
Old-Testament  criticism. — I.  Johann  Heinrich, 
b.  at  Klettenberg,  July  26,  1(J68;  d.  at  Halle, 
!March  10,  173S;  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  taking  Ethi- 
opic  in  1608,  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  with  the 
celebrated  Ludolph.  lie  then  began  giving  lec- 
tures at  Halle,  and  in  1699  was  made  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  exerted  an  exten- 
sive influence  by  representing  at  Halle,  the  seat 
of  Spener's  pietistic  school,  the  critical  faculty, 
and  becoming  the  soul  of  Francke's  Collegium 
Orienlcile  llieologicum,  as  well  as  by  editing  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (1720)  from  five 
Erfurt  maniLscripts  and  ten  printed  editions.  He 
also  published  some  valuable  exegetical  works  on 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  the  Hagiograiiha 
(Halle,  1720,  3  vols.).— II.  Christian  Benedil<t, 
nephew  of  the  former,  b.  at  Elrich,  Jan.  26.  1680; 
became  professor  at  Halle  in  1713;  acquired  an 
extensive  reputation  for  scholarship,  especially 
in  the  Oriental  tongues ;  d.  at  Halle,  F"eb.  22, 
1764.  He  was  not  very  productive  as  an  author; 
but  his  Traclntxis  crilicus  ile  rariis  lectionihus  N.T. 
caule  colli f/enrl is  el  (lijuflicanilis  (1749)  against  Ben- 
gel  displays  his  critical  acumen.  His  Disserll.  <lc 
antqq.  (Bconoinia:  jxttriarchalis  (1728)  are  also  inter- 
esting.—  HI.  Johann  David,  son  of  the  former, 
and  more  productive  than  both  of  the  preceding, 
—  one  of  those  minds  which  constitute  a  bridge 
from  their  own  to  a  new  period;  b.  in  Halle,  Feb. 
27,  1717  ;  d.  in  Gottingen,  Aug.  22,  1791.  He  was 
universally  recognized  as  an  indefatigable  investi- 
gator and  lionoralile  man,  but  he  was  no  pillar  for 
the  waning  orthoiloxy  of  the  day.  After  studying 
at  Halle,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland, 
and  in  174.5  went,  as  professor,  to  Gottingen, 
where,  honored  witli  titles,  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  very  productive  as  an  autlior. 
By  liis  Oriental  and  exegetical  Library,  begun  in 
1771,  he  secured  a  controlling  iiosition  in  this 
deiiartinent.  His  exegetical  woi-ks  on  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testaments  are  very  numero.is,  those 
being  the  most  valuable  which  consider  the  his- 
torical environment  of  tiie  Old  Testament.  He 
edited  paraphrastic  transhitions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  thirteen  volumes  (1769-86),  witli  valualile 
annotations,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  witli 
annotations,  in  four  parts  (1790-91).  He  also 
published  C'onnnentaries  on  the  three  most  imjior- 
tant  Messianic  I'salms  (1759),  Ecclesiastes  (17.51, 
2d  ed.  1762),  etc.  Of  more  inijiortance  were  his 
works  on  the  Hebrew,  as  tlie  Supplemenln  ail  ir.xi- 
ca  hel/r.  (1786,  2  vols.),  whicli  contain  excellent 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  langiuige, 
anticpiities,  history,  etc.,  of  tlie  OI<l  Testament. 
We  have  also  very  imjiortant  works  in  liis  Ati- 
handlung  v.  d.  Elirneselziin  Afosis  (17.")."),  2d  ed., 
1708),  and  especialfv  Momischm  Heiiil  (1770,  2d 
ed.,  177-5,  6  vols.)  and  Spiritegium  Geoyrapli.  exle- 
rorum  (17(JS,  2  vols.).     He    rerised  Lowth's  De 


sacra  poesi  Hebrce.  (1758.  2d  ed.,  1768,  2  vols.). 
IMost  important  among  liis  works  were  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Introduction  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  appeared  first  in  1750,  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions  (4th  ed.,  1788,  2 
vols.).  He  only  lived  to  complete  the  first  part 
of  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Ham- 
burg, 1787).  Ill  theology  he  departed  widely  from 
the  old  orthodoxy  of  Halle.  He  was  one  of  those 
laborious  men  who  started  much  investigation, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  See  his  Aulobior/ra- 
pliij  (1793),  and  his  Leilers  (Leipzig,  1794-96,  3 
vols.).  [Eng.  trans.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  London,  1810,  4  vols. ;  Introduction  to  the 
New  Tcslamcnl,  London,  1823.  6  vols.]     L.  PELT. 

MICHAELMAS  (Sept.  29)  is  celebrated,  not 
only  in  the  Koman-Catholic  Church,  but  also  in 
the  Greek  and  various  Protestant  churches,  in 
honor  of  the  archangel  Michael ;  not  with  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  apparition  of  liis,  but  gener- 
ally commemorating  the  benefits  which  mankind 
have  received  from  the  angels.  The  origin  of  the 
festival  seems  to  be  local,  but  is  vei^  old.  In  the 
eighth  century  the  celebration  was  quite  common 
in  the  Church.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  cele- 
brates three  special  apparitions  of  the  archangel ; 
namely,  Jlay  8,  Sept.  6,  and  Oct.  16.  Michaelmas 
is  also  known  as  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  the  Holy  A-^ngels.  In  England  it  was  preceded 
by  a  three-days'  fast.  See  Butleu:  Lives  of  Saints, 
vol.  ii.  537  sqq. 

MIDDLE  AGE,  The,  is  that  period  in  European 
history  comprised  between  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire  (476),  and  that  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 
(14.53).  It  occupies  that  portion  of  this  interven- 
ing period  when  Western  Europe  was  governed 
by  the  feudal  system  in  civil  aflairs  and  by  the 
Roman  Church  in  ecclesiastical.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  fusion  of  the 
elements  of  imperial  Roman  society  and  the 
Rom.an-Catholic  Church  with  the  ideas  and  habits 
brought  into  Western  Europe  by  the  Barbarian 
invasions.  Tlie.se  invasions,  and  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  Roman  tt^rritory  by  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  resulting  in  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  give  the 
characteristic  tone  and  color  to  the  life  and  society 
of  the  middle  age.  To  understatul  tliat  life  and 
society,  we  must  first  consider  the  condition  of 
Roman  and  barbarian  lite  at  the  time  when  tlie 
opposite  forces  by  which  tliey  were  directed  came 
into  conflict,  —  the  epoch  of  the  Inv.'isions. 

The  first  permanent  occupation  of  the  Roman 
territory  was  made  by  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric, 
ill  the  year  395,  who  besieged  and  took  the  city 
of  Rome  A.I).  410.  At  tliat  time  the  four  most 
ai'tive  principles  of  the  Roman  imperial  organi- 
zation, so  far  as  they  affe(^ted  the  relations  with 
the  Barbarians,  were  (1)  Organiz<'(l  Christianity, 
or  the  Church  ;  (2)  The  Roman  Im]>eiial  organi- 
zation and  administration;  (3)  The  Koiiian  law 
as  alfecting  tlie  riglits  of  persons  aii<l  tlie  jirotec- 
tion  of  pro))erty ;  (4)  The  general  use  of  the  Latin 
language  throughout  that  portion  of  Eurojie 
afterwards  occn])ied  by  the  invaders.  The  im))e- 
rial  rule  was  juactically  foumlecl  upon  a  military 
despotism.  When,  tlierefore,  the  military  power 
decayed,  and  was  no  longer  strong  enougn  either 
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to  niaiiitain  the  ivgiilar  worliing  of  the  ailiniiiis- 1 
tratioii  of  the  inipci'ial  govermiieiit  over  its  own 
subjects,  or  to  ]irotc'ct  them  from  external  enemies, 
the  system,  havinu;  no  otlier  supjiorl,  fell  of  its 
own  weight,  and  successful  invasions  and  perma- 
nent occupation  began.  In  less  than  a  century 
(390-480)  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Western  Europe  perished  by  force  of  these  in- 
vasions. Its  peculiar  civilization,  however,  was 
not  destroyed  with  the  empire  ;  and  Home  was 
thenoiforth  to  compier  the  worhl  by  her  arts,  as 
she  had  done  liy  her  arms. 

Tlie  invaders,  as  we  call  them  (Barbarians,  as 
tliey  were  called  by  the  Uonums,  and  as  they 
proudly  called  themselves),  who  permanently 
occupied  the  Roman  territory,  were  all  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  They  came  from  a  vast  and  ill- 
defined  territory  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  north  of 
the  Danube.  Their  organization  was  tribal;  their 
mode  of  life  was  more  or  less  nomadic,  or  that  of 
wanderers ;  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  most 
active  among  them  was  liunting  or  war.  All 
these  characteristics,  to  which  may  be  ailde<l  an 
inborn  love  of  i^Umder  and  love  of  ailventure, 
prompted  them  to  cross  the  Roman  frontier.  They 
were  tempted  by  the  weakness  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Ronum  provinces.  They  came  on  in  succes- 
sive waves  of  destruction  during  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  year  500  the  Ostrogoths  occupied  Italy,  and 
the  Roman  territory  as  far  north  as  the  l)amd)e ; 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Suevi,  the  country  from  the 
River  Loire,  south  and  west,  including  modern 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Burgundians,  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  modern  France ;  and  the  Franks, 
the  portion  of  that  country  north  of  the  River 
Loire,  as  well  as  modern  Holland  and  Belgium. 
At  this  time  all  these  tribes  were  nominally 
Christian,  but  all  save  the  Franks  were  Arians. 
Their  rule  in  the  Roman  territory,  when  they 
occupied  it,  was  one  of  simple  military  force. 
They  retained  their  old  military  organization 
under  their  tribal  chiefs,  with  officers  subordinate 
to  them,  afterwards  called  "  dukes  "  and  "counts" 
in  the  conquered  districts.  The  Roman  provin- 
cials were  usually  permitted  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  private  relations,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Roman  law  ;  but  the  conquerors  appropriated 
two-thirds  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  movable  prop- 
erty, of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  legal  condition 
of  these  inhabitants  was  that  of  slaves,  made  such 
by  their  capture  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  great  change  in  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
Barbarians,  on  their  final  occupation  of  the  Ro- 
man soil,  was  that  they  ceased  to  be  wanderers 
or  invaders,  and  that,  unlike  the  Romans,  they 
preferred  to  live  hi  tlie  conntnj  rather  thiin  in  loicns. 
This  peculiarity  is  important  as  affecting  the  di.s- 
trihution  of  population  in  Europe  in  after-times. 

Of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  Franks  proved 
the  most  powerful,  and  in  the  end  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  portion  of  Central  and  .South- 
ern Europe.  Jloving  with  irresistible  force  from 
their  country  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  they  defeated 
in  480,  under  their  chief  Clovis,  Syagrius,  the 
Roman  patrician,  and  thus  destroyed  the  remnant 
of  the  imperial  power  in  Gaul.  Ten  years  later 
tliey  conquered  the  Alemanni, seated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Burgimdian  kingdom  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  France,  and  the  Visi- 
gothic  kingdom,  extending  from  the  Loii"e  to  the 


Pyrenees.  Thus  was  established  the  first  Frank- 
ish  kingdom  under  Clovis  anil  his  race,  known  in 
history  as  the  "Merovingians."  These  conquests 
of  Clovis  were  nuich  aided  by  the  influence  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  bishops  in  Caul,  who  desired  to 
extirpate  the  heresy  of  Arianism,  then  professed 
l)y  all  the  triljes  in  that  region  save  the  Franks. 
Clovis  had  been  baptized  into  the  Roman-Catlio- 
lic  faith  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  of  himsc'lf,  the  Prankish  concjuests  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  Orthodox  Roman  Church. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Teutonic  invaders 
brought  into  Western  Eurojic  at  least  Jire  distinct 
permanent  influences,  or  tendencies:  (1)  The  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  as  first  exhib- 
ited in  their  assemblies  of  freemen;  (2)  Royalty 
in  a  new  form,  in  which  the  king  or  chief,  al- 
though he  was  supposed  to  be  of  divine  lineage, 
had  no  claim  to  rule  until  he  was  cliosen  by  iiis 
fellow-warriors;  (3)  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
the  chief,  to  whom  the  warrior  was  boiuid  by  the 
tie  of  military  patronage ;  (4)  A  feeling  of  per- 
.sonal  independence  and  of  ecpiality,  founded  on 
the  supposed  common  possession  of  lionor  and 
courage ;  (5)  A  strong  disposition,  at  least  in 
later  times,  to  recognize  the  authority  of  tiie 
Roman  Church. 

The  rule  of  the  Merovingian  kings  was  so 
feeble,  that  they  are  known  in  history  as  rois 
faineants.  Lnder  them  the  disorganization  of 
the  elements  of  Roman  life  was  so  great,  that  all 
the  institutions  which  they  found  in  Roman  (iaul 
either  perished,  or  were  transformed  into  instru- 
ments of  Ijarbarian  rule,  during  more  than  two 
centuries  (500-730),  save  the  Church,  which  con- 
■stantly  increased  in  power,  wealth,  and  independ- 
ence. Towards  the  close  of  that  period,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Clovis,  their  stewards,  or  "  mayors  of  the  palace  " 
as  they  were  called,  became  virtually  the  rulers 
of  their  kingdom.  The  family  of  Pepin  of 
Landen  furnished  the  most  conspicuous  and  re- 
nowned of  these  mayors  of  the  palace.  After  the 
Austrasian  (or  Eastern)  Franks  liad  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Neustrians  at  the  battle  of  Testry 
(087),  the  former,  imder  the  leadership  of  Pepin 
of  Ileristal,  conquered  the  wild  tribes  east  of  the 
Rhine,  and  later,  in  732,  when  Charles  jSIartel 
was  their  leader,  destroyed,  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  the  power  of  the  Saracens  advancing 
from  Spain  towards  Central  Europe.  Pepin  le 
Bref,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  ext*'nded  the  con- 
quests of  the  Franks,  and  having  deposed  Chil- 
deric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race,  became 
king  of  the  Franks  de  jure,  as  he  had  been  hither- 
to de  facto,  being  crowned  as  such  l)y  Boniface, 
Bishop  of  Mentz,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  in  751. 
Charlemagne,  his  son,  made  further  conquests, 
until  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Xorth  Sea 
to  the  Jlediterranean,  and  from  the  River  Elbe  to 
the  Ebro.  In  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  century 
an  alliance  was  formed  between  these  Carlovin- 
gian  kings,  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  tlie 
Pope,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  elements 
of  ancient  Roman  life  were  transfu.sed  into  that 
of  the  middle  age ;  and  this  fusion  gave  the  char- 
acteristic color  to  the  histoi'y  of  that  period. 

The  immediate  causes  of  this  fruitful  alliance 
were  these :  the  Pope's  power,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, in  Italy  at  that  time,  was  threatened  by 
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the  schismatic  Lombards  and  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  whose  nominal  subject  the  Pope  was. 
To  secure  his  independence,  tlie  Pope  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Frankisli  kings,  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, not  merely  because  they  were  the  most 
powerful  kings  in  Europe,  but  also  because  they 
were  Orthodox  C'atiiolics.  At  the  Pope's  request, 
these  kings  made  several  expeditions  into  Italy, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
and  Byzantine  power  in  that  country,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  all  its  territory,  save  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  (the  sovereignty  of  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  popes),  to  the  prankish  kingdom. 
As  a  reward  for  services  previously  rendered  to 
the  Church,  Pepin  had  received  its  sanction  to  his 
usurpation  of  tlie  crown  of  the  Merovingians. 
lie  was  now  made  patrician  of  Rome ;  and  the 
alliance  between  the  Franks  and  the  Pope  became 
complete  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  the 
Pope  in  Rome  on  Christmas  Day,  800,  as  emperor 
of  the  world,  and  the  true  successor  of  the  Roman 
Ca'sars. 

This  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Revival 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire."  The  new  sys- 
tem was  modelled  after  the  old  pattern.  Kings 
had  only  a  limited  territority  and  authority.  The 
jurisdictiou  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  em- 
brace theoretically  the  whole  world,  and  practi- 
cally all  ^Vestern  Europe.  There  were  many 
kings,  but  there  could  be  but  one  emperor.  The 
ancient  imperium  was  divided  between  two  per- 
sons :  the  emperor  was  Imperulor  semper  Augustus ; 
and  the  Pope,  Pontifex  Maxintus.  Each  was  de- 
signed to  be  perfectly  independent,  and  sovereign 
in  his  own  sphere ;  and  each  was  supposed  to  be 
bound  to  the  constant  aid  and  support  of  the 
other  in  the  government  of  mankind.  The 
Church  was  to  have  uncontrolled  power  over  the 
conscience :  the  emperor  was  to  be  lord  of  every 
thing  else.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way,  by  the  revival 
of  the  imperial  Roman  forms,  to  secure  a  return 
of  that  peace  and  order  which  had  been  so  long 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  rule. 

The  Pope  was  then  recognized  (xV.D.  800)  in 
Western  Europe  as  the  universal  or  supreme 
bishop,  and  the  king  of  the  Franks  ruled  over  all 
tho.se  under  the  Pope's  obedience ;  so  that,  when 
the  king  became  emperor  (and  it  was  designed 
that  all  the  succes.sors  of  Charlemagne  should 
become  such),  the  principal  change,  and  a  very 
important  one,  was,  that  his  authority  had  the 
special  sanction  and  support  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  This  theory  of  the  <lual  government 
of  the  world  i)roved  impracticable.  Neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  emperor  would  yield  his  claims  to 
the  position  which  each  supposed  iussignod  to  him 
by  it,  and  they  both  differed  widely  in  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  respective  powers  and 
duties.  Under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  descendants 
of  Charlemagne,  the  imi)erial  office  was  seized  by 
certain  Italian  princes;  but  their  rule  was  one  of 
violence,  disorder,  and  corruption.  The  danger 
to  the  holy  see  became  so  great,  that,  in  !)G"J,  the 
reigning  Pope,  .John  XII.,  called  upon  Otho  the 
Great,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  succes-sor  of 
Charlemagne,  to  come  to  Rome,  to  be  there 
crowned  emperor,  and  to  restore  order  by  his 
imperial  authority.  The  en)peror  asserted  tliat 
authority  by  deposing  this  very  pope,  and  by 
substituting   for  bim   one  whose   c'liaracter  gave 


rise  to  less  public  scandal.  He  claimed  the  right, 
by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  emperor,  to  nominate 
the  Pope ;  and  this  claim  was  put  forward,  and 
insisted  upon,  by  many  of  his  successors,  not 
only  of  the  .Saxon  dynasty,  but  by  those  of  the 
houses  of  Franconia  and  Swabia  as  well.  This 
gave  rise  to  constant  quarrels  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors.  They  culminated  in  the 
famous  controversy  known  in  mediieval  history 
as  the  "  Investitures,"  in  which  the  question  was, 
w'hether  the  Pope,  or  the  emperor,  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical, or  the  civil  authority,  should  give  to  the 
bishops  throughout  Europe,  not  merely  the  inves- 
titure of  their  sees,  but  also  the  legal  possession 
of  the  vast  feudal  estates  usually  attached  to 
them.  This  controversy,  in  w'hich  the  celebrated 
Ilildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (lOTO),  and  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  were  the  conspicuous  actors, 
involved  the  principle  of  the  relations  of  tlie  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  during  the  middle 
age.  The  result,  so  far  as  this  particular  question 
was  concerned,  was  a  compromise  between  the 
lay  rulers  and  those  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  limits 
between  their  jurisdictions  were  never  accurately 
defined.  Hence  we  find  throughout  the  middle 
age  the  most  extravagant  pretensions,  on  the  part 
of  the  pojies,  in  their  claims,  not  merely  to  sacer- 
dotal autliorit}',  but  to  supremacy  over  Icings  and 
emperors,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  —  excommunication  and  interdict 
—  to  enforce  that  discipline.  Out  of  these  claims 
grew  such  disputes,  not  merely  as  those  of  Ililde- 
brand and  Henry  IV.,  concerning  the  investitures 
(1076),  but  also  the  controversy  between  Heni-y  II. 
of  England  and  Thomas  Becket,  in  reference  to 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  courts  ;  the  long  struggle  between 
Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  IL,  as  to  claims  of 
sovereignty  in  Naples;  between  Innocent  III.  and 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  where  the  Pope  ap- 
pears as  a  champion  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage ; 
the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  John  of 
England;  and,  later,  the  ignoble  quarrel  betweea 
Boniface  VIII.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  of  Fiance.  In 
all  these  cases,  and  many  like  them,  the  popes 
claimed  supreme  and  absolute  power  over  the 
sovereigns,  the  exerci.se  of  which,  they  insisted, 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
justice  in  tlie  middle  age. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  among 
his  grandsons  in  843.  To  Charles  the  Bald  was 
assigned  Western  Francia,  or  France ;  to  Louis, 
E;i-stern  Francia,  or  Germany;  and  to  Lothaire,  the 
intervening  territory,  with  Italy,  and  the  nominal 
emperorship  over  all.  The  imperial  government 
was  ]iractically  brought  to  an  end  by  this  treaty, 
and  throughout  Europe  Ihe/cuilul  si/sUm  oi  gov- 
ernment was  substituted  for  it.  (higinally  the 
companions  of  the  Teutonic  chiefs  who  invaded 
the  Roman  territory  were  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices by  free  gifts,  generally  of  lands  in  the  con- 
quered districts.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire, the  persistent  invasions  of  the  Xortlimen, 
and  the  general  disorder  of  the  times,  made  neces- 
sary some  new  method  of  efficient  protection. 
l,ands  were  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  his  chief 
warriors,  on  oondition  that  their  possessois  should 
aid  the  sovereign  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  lands  thus  conferred  were  called  "fiefs,"  and 
their  holders,  "vassals;"   and   the  relation   be- 
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tweeii  the  parties  was  tliat  of  recijirncal  aiil  and 
protection,  the  lands  being;  held  hy  the  vassals  on 
that  express  condition.  Tliose  npon  whom  these 
fiefs  were  conferred  directly  by  the;  sovi^reign  were 
called  "grand-vassals."  They,  in  tnrn,  parcelled 
out  their  grants  among  their  t'olloweis,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  would  hold  these  divided  por- 
tions sultject  to  services  similar  to  those  which 
their  immediate  lord  owed  to  tlie  sovereign. 
During  the  niiihlle  age,  nearly  all  the  land  in 
Eun)[ie,  originally  the  royal  domain,  was  feudal- 
ized, or  held  in  Hef.  Power  and  tlie  possession  of 
land  were  inseparably  connected;  and  hence  the 
kings  who  had  granted  away  the  larger  portion 
of  their  private  lands  became  merely  nominal 
sovereigns,  the  true  rulers  being  tlie  great  feudal 
lords.  The  object  of  the  feudal  system  was  to 
combine  military  efficiency  wdth  the  'i'eutonic 
habits  of  personal  independence;  and  politically 
the  result  was  to  make  the  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land,  large  or  small,  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
those  who  dwelt  upon  it. 

Knighthood,  in  the  feudal  age,  was  the  means 
which  the  Church  employed  to  teach  the  rude 
warriors  that  it  was  becoming  to  their  social  posi- 
tion to  employ  their  force,  not  merely  to  gratify 
their  own  selfish  desires,  but  also  in  the  protec- 
tion of  those  unable  to  defend  themselves,  such  as 
the  oppressed,  women,  and  especially  the  Church. 
The  typical  knight  was  he  who  served  the  Clun'ch 
best  in  these  respects,  and  he  became  tlie  ideal 
hero  in  the  popular  imagination.  Chivalry  and  the 
sense  of  honor  were  the  characteristic  outgrowths 
of  knighthood.  Whatever  was  valuable  or  per- 
manent about  them  was  due  to  the  sentiment 
which  was  expressed  by  the  combined  pride  and 
gentleness  of  the  knight,  when  he  took  for  his 
device  noblesse  oblige.  The  Church  professed  to 
abhor  all  war,  save  that  waged  against  the  infidel, 
or  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  did  not  look 
with  favor  even  upon  the  tournaments,  which  were 
such  charactei  i  itic  institutions  of  chivalry. 

Monasticism,  in  the  middle  age,  formed  the  high- 
est ideal  conception  of  life,  because  of  its  asceti- 
cism. The  monks  were  always  the  right  arm  of 
the  Papacy :  first  the  Benedictines,  with  their  nu- 
merous branches  acting  as  missionaries  for  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  triljes ;  then,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Dominicans,  whosa  special 
business  it  was  to  preach,  and  to  instruct  the 
laity ;  and  the  Franciscans,  who  organized  more 
efficiently  the  charity  of  the  Church. 

The  Crusades  were  the  result  of  the  one  com- 
mon impulse  which  moved  the  people  of  Western 
Eurojie  during  the  middle  age.  They  were  the 
outgTowth  of  the  zeal  of  the  monks,  as  represent- 
ing the  Churcli,  acting  upon  the  warrior  instincts, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  knights  to  their  religion. 
The  result  of  this  combination  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  in  those  against 
tlie  Aloors  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Albigenses 
in  the  south  of  France. 

The  free  cities,  in  the  middle  age,  were  the  cen- 
tres of  civilization  in  our  modern  sense.  They 
were  called  free,  because  freed  from  feudal  vas- 
salage, except  to  the  over-lord,  or  suzerain,  and 
because  they  were  governed  by  their  own  magis- 
trates, elected,  generally,  by  the  trade  corporations 
within  them.  They  grew  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance by  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants;  and 
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they  maintai)ied  a  considerable  commerce  with 
each  other,  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  France  and  (iermany  they  usually  combined 
with  the  kings  in  resistance  to  the  overgrown 
[iretensions  of  the  great  nobles,  in  order  to  secure 
their  freedom  from  feudal  subjection  to  them. 

Kilucalion  was  provided  for  in  the  earlier  period 
by  schools  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  the 
monasteries.  Out  of  these  schools  grew  the  uni- 
versities so  renowned  in  the  middle  age ;  that 
of  Paris  being  the  princijial  place  of  theological 
instruction,  while  at  Bologna  the  Honuui  civil 
law,  so  far  as  it  was  then  unilerstood,  was  taught; 
and  at  Moiitpellier  and  Salerno  medical  instruc- 
tion after  the  Arabian  methods  was  given.  Alt 
the  instruction  was  under  the  general  control  of 
church  authority,  and  was  designed  to  exalt  it. 
Science  based  on  observation  or  physical  investi- 
gation was  neglected,  except  in  some  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  a  later  period. 

Life  in  the  middle  age,  for  the  mass  of  the  pojiu- 
lation,  was  very  hard ;  for  it  was  hennned  in  on 
every  side  by  force,  always  thoroughly  organized, 
but  very  severe,  and  often  very  arbitrary  in  its 
exactions.  The  serfs  and  villeins  could  not  change 
their  masters,  whose  caprice  was  often  the  meas- 
ure of  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  them.  The 
workmen  of  the  towns  who  were  not  members 
of  the  privileged  trade  corporations  resembled 
the  proletariat  of  ancient  Rome  :  the  towns  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  traffic  between  them,  was 
subject  to  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  robber 
knights.  The  great  feudal  nobles  claimed  the 
right  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  as  one  of 
their  most  important  privileges.  Tliere  was  no 
general  government  to  protect  the  people,  or  to 
redress  their  wrongs :  the  royal  authority  was 
merely  nominal,  and  therefore  wholly  uisregard- 
ed.  The  Church  tried  hard,  by  its  ministries  and 
discipline,  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  grew 
o  it  of  this  anarchical  condition ;  but  in  doing  so 
it  established  a  rule  of  force  in  another  sjihere,  in 
which  the  minds  and  consciences  of  mankind 
were  brought  under  its  absolute  control.  (.See 
MlLM.\N  :  Latin  Christianitg ;  Gl'izoT:  History  of 
Cirilization  in  France ;  Bkvce  :  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire; Laukent:  Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  huma- 
nitt' ;  TiiiEUiiY:  Itccits  Mc'rooingiens ;  IIallam: 
Middle  Ages;  M,\rtin  :  Jlisfoire  de  France,  torn. 
iii.  and  iv. ;  Still:^;  Studies  in  Mediceval  His- 
tory.) C.  J.  STILLfi. 

MIDDLETON,  Conyers,  D.D.,  an  able  contro- 
versial writer,  and  author  of  the  famous  Life  of 
Cicero ;  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ;  b.  at  York,  Dec. 
•27,  1683 ;  d.  at  Hildersham,  July  28,  IT.'JO.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and.  taking 
orders,  was  settled  at  Trumpington,  near  Cam- 
bridge, his  only  charge.  In  1710  he  returned  to 
Trinity  as  a  fellow.  He  won  for  himself  a  wide 
reputation  by  his  intrepid  and  caustic  attacks  on 
Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity,  who  had  called 
him  "fiddling  Middleton,"  with  reference  to  his 
musical  propensities.  Bentley,  in  spite  of  his 
great  scholarship,  was  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  liarsh  personalities.  They  came  to  an 
open  war  in  1717,  when,  by  a  mandamus  of 
George  I.,  Bentley  was  obliged  to  confer  the  title 
of  D.D.  on  Middleton.  The  master,  however, 
showed  his  spleen  by  demanding  an  extra  fee  of 
four  pounds.     Middleton  gave  it,  under  protest^ 
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and,  appealing  to  the  courts,  won  a  complete 
victoiy  over  Bentley,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
professorship.  lie  afterwards  went  too  far,  and 
■was  accused  of  libel  by  Bentley,  found  guilty, 
and  fined.  The  battle,  however,  was  not  over. 
Bentley  in  1720  was  about  to  issue  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  sent  out  witli  great 
precipitancy  some  specimens.  Middleton's  keen 
eye  detected  errors  ;  and  immediately  he  assaulted 
Bentley  in  a  fierce  attack,  completely  driving  him 
from  the  field,  so  that  he  renounced  the  idea  of 
his  Xew  Testament,  and  winning  the  applause  of 
the  friends  of  Trinity,  who  chose  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal librarian  of  the  college.  In  172-i  he  visited 
Home,  and  five  years  later  wrote  A  Letter  from 
Rome,  shotcinfi  an  Exact  Con/ormili/  between  Popery 
and  Paijanism  (4th  ed.,  1741),  in  which  he  boldly 
proved  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
a  continuation  of  the  heathenism  of  ancient  Home, 
lie  had  a  passion  for  controversy  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  his  delight,  by  sudden  attacks  upon  received 
opinions,  to  startle  the  literary  public.  The 
controversies  of  this  doughty  champion  were  not 
confined  to  Bentley,  but  extended  to  Waterland, 
Sherlock,  and  others.  In  1725  he  assaulted  the 
whole  medical  profession  {De  Medicorum  apud 
veteres  Romanos,  etc.).  His  controversy  with  Water- 
land  originated  with  the  latter's  attack  upon 
iliddleton's  assertion  that  there  were  "contra- 
dictions in  the  evangelists  which  could  not  be 
reconciled,"  and  that  "  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man 
•was  a  fable  or  allegory."  In  1741  he  published 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  History  of  the  Life 
of  M.  Tulliu.i  Cicero  (2  vols.),  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Harvey,  and  after  the  labors  of  six 
years.  There  were  three  thousand  subscribers  to 
the  work;  and  from  the  receipts  he  purchased 
for  himself  a  home  at  Hildersham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, whither  he  retired  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  biography  has  been  condemned  as 
being  too  partial,  and  praising,  as  Macaulay  has 
said,  acts  as  "  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroic,"  which 
Cicero  himself  condemned,  hi  1749  he  published 
Introductory  Discourse,  etc.,  to  the  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Miraculous  Powers  tvhich  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Earliest 
Age.i  throuijh  Several  Successive  Centuries.  This 
work,  which  was  received  with  almost  universal 
condenmation,  denies  the  continuance  of  miracu- 
lous powers  in  tlie  Church  after  the  deaths  of  the 
apostles.  In  1750  he  attacked  Sherlock  in  An 
Examination  of  the  Lord-Bishop  of  London's  Dis- 
courses concerninf)  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Propltecy, 
etc.  His  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  published  in  one 
volume  (London,  1752),  comprise  Dispute  or  Dis- 
sension between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch;  The 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  amony  the  Four  Ecan- 
(/elijils;  Essay  on  the  Gifl  of  Tongues,  etc.  Tlie  com- 
plete edition  of  Middleton's  works,  cxce]>l  the 
Life  of  Cicero,  5  vols.,  was  published  in  London, 
1755.  The  l)est  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cicero  is 
that  of  London,  1818. 

MIDDLETON,  Thomas  Fanshaw,  first  bi.shop 
of  CalcuMa;  b.  iij  Kcilleston,  I)crl)vshire,  ,Ian. 
2(5,  1769;  d.  in  Calcutta,  July  8,  1822.  He  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; was  a])p(>iuted  curate  of  (iainsborough, 
ftiid,  aft<;r  several  otlier  promotions,  was  made 
arclideacon  of  Huntingdon,  1812,  and  ciins(!crated 
♦ir.st  incumbent  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Calcutta, 


May  S.  1814.  At  Calcutta  he  founded  in  1820 
the  Bishops'  College,  for  the  traiinng  of  mission- 
aries and  clergymen  for  Asia.  Dr.  Middleton 
published  in  1808  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of  the 
New  Testament  (2d  ed.  by  Rev.  James  Scholefield, 
1828,  5th  ed.,  1855).  A  posthumous  volume  of 
Sermons,  Charges,  etc.,  with  Memoir,  was  issued 
by  Bonney,  London.  1824.  See  Le  Bas  :  Life  of 
Bishop  Middleton,  London,  1831,  2  vols.  ;  and 
Miss  Yonge  :  Pioneers  and  Founders. 

MID'IAN  (strife),  the  territory  from  the  Elanitic 
Gulf  to  Moab  and  Mount  Sinai,  or,  according  to 
others,  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the  desert  and 
the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates.  Moses  lived  among 
the  Midianites(Exod.  ii.  15-21);  and  on  the  desert 
they  had  friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites, 
until  they  had  infected  them  with  their  own  vices 
of  idolatry  and  uncleaiiness ;  for  which  sins  one 
thousand  men  from  each  tribe,  by  divine  com- 
mand, attacked  the  neighboring  Midianites,  and 
slew  all  their  males  (Num.  xxv.,  xxxi.).  The 
Midianites  eventually  recovered  from  this  blow, 
and  oppressed  Israel,  but  were  miraculously  de- 
feated by  (iideon  (Judg.  vi.-viii.),  and  later  were 
merged  with  the  i\loabites.  They  have  no  history 
outside  of  the  Bible. 

MIDRASH.  The  term  " Midrash  "  denotes,  in 
the  abstract  and  general  sense,  "  the  study,"  "  the 
exposition  of  Holy  Writ."  After  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  law  was  the  centre  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  Israel ;  and  its  study  became  the  object  of 
scientific  treatment  when  the  temple,  the  Jewish 
sanctuary,  was  destroyed.  The  "law  of  Moses" 
had  not  only  to  be  adapted  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  life,  but  had  also  to  be  supplemented 
by  more  precisely  determining  that  which  was 
undetermined,  in  order  to  meet  all  individual  re- 
lations and  circumstances  of  life.  This  investi- 
gation and  explanation  of  Scripture  was  termed 
Midrash,  and  was  divided  into  the  Halachic  ("  exe- 
gesis "),  i.e.,  embracing  law  and  practice,  or  doc- 
trine in  its  whole  extent,  and  Hagadic,  i.e.,  embra- 
cing all  other  scientific  products,  all  the  efHux  of 
free  meditation,  whether  its  subject-matter  might 
be  historical  or  legendary,  ethical,  parabolic,  or 
•speculative. 

The  writing  down  of  the  Midrash,  i.e.,  of  Hala- 
choth  and  llagadoth,  commenced  with  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  and  ended  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury: since  that  time,  history,  religious  philosophy, 
grammatical  exegesis,  and  Cabala,  became  the 
objects  of  study. 

Structure  of  the  Midrashim.  —  A  large  portion  of 
the  Midrashim  consists  of  iKimiletical  lectures 
introduced  by  a  text  not  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  was  called  j>Uicha,  or  proem.  The 
most  sini])le  form  of  the  proem  is  (he  quotation  of 
a  verse,  (lie  relation  of  which  to  the  section  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  rather  its  application  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  left  to  the  reader  or  hearer  to  be  found 
out.  .'^onletimes  more  than  one  text  was  intro- 
duced; and  the  exposition  was  given  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  last  exposition,  or  its  close,  .served 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  introduction  and 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Of  a  moie  exegeti- 
cal  character  are  the  oldest  Midrashim ;  such  as 
Genesis  Rabba,  Atec/nliha,  Sifrc,  Sifra. 

Lit.  —  1.  Tlie  three  ancient  Midrashim,  Me- 
chiltha,   Sifre,   Sifra,  have  this  in  common,  that 
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they  contain  llalaclia  or  Ila^^adah,  just  as  the  text 
to  be  treated  ii'quire.s  it.  'I'he  first  two,  accoi-ding 
to  their  oiiginal  jiortions,  Ix-long  to  JsliniacO,  tlic 
contemporary  and  oi)iionent  of  Akiba  (iirst  lialf  of 
ttie  second  century). 

(«)  MechiWia  (i.e.,  "measure,  form")  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  i)arts  of  the  Book  of  Kxodus  ;  as 
xii.  1-xxiii.  19,  xxxi.  12-17,  and  xxxv.  1-3.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1515.  The 
latest  editions  are,  Merhiltd,  with  notes  liy  J.  II. 
Weiss,  Vienna,  1865,  and  Mcchilta  tie  Itahhi' hmael, 
with  notes,  etc.,  by  M.  Friedniaun,  Vienna,  ISTO. 
A  Latin  translation  is  found  in  L'goi.i.n'o's  Tlie- 
saurus  aiUiqij.  sacrarum,  vol.  xiv.  c.  1-.5SG. 

(b)  Si/r-f,  a  commentary  on  \umbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, printed  in  Venice  in  1545.  J^atest  edi- 
tion entitled  Si/re  debc'  Huh,  with  notes,  etc.,  by 
M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  18G1.  Latin  translation 
in  Ugoi.ino's  Tliesaunis,  vol.  xv.  c.  1-90U. 

(c-)  Si/ra,  also  Toral/i  ralinnim  [i.e.,  "  Codex  of 
the  Priests "],  a  conunentary  on  Leviticus,  first 
printed  at  Venice  in  1545.  Latest  editions  by 
M.  L.  Malbim,  with  an  excellent  commentary 
[Hatora  vehumiloa],  Bucharest,  1860 ;  J.  H.  Weiss, 
Sifra,  Vienna,  1802,  and  Warsaw,  1860,  with  a 
commentary  by  Simson,  of  Sens.  Latin  transla- 
tion in  UuOLiNo's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiv,  c.  587- 
1630. 

On  the  three  Midrashim,  compare  Wolf  :  Bill. 
Hebrcea,  ii.  1349-1352,  1387-1389,  iii.  1202,  1209, 
iv.  1025,  1030  sq.  ;  Zunz  :  Die  f/otlesdiensllidien 
Vorlriige,  pp.  46-48,  84  sq. ;  Fkankel:  Iloder/elica 
in  Mischiiam,  pp.  307  sq. ;  Weiss  :  Zur  O'eschichle 
der  jUdiscken  Tradition,  Vienna,  1876,  ii.  225-239 
[both  written  in  Hebrew;  Derenbourg  :  llis- 
loire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  393-395 ;  FuRST :  Bibl. 
Judaica,  ii.  76  sq.,  iii.  125  sq.,  126]. 

On  Mechdtha  and  Sifre,  see  Geiger  :  Urschrift 
tind  Uehersetzungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  434-450  ;  Judisclie 
Zeitschrift,  1860,  pp.  96-126  ;  1871,  pp.  8-30. 

On  Mechiltha,  Frankel:  Munatsschrift,  1853,  pp. 
388-398;  1854,  pp.  149-158,  191-196. 

On  Sifra,  Frankel,  I.e.,  1854,  pp.  387-392, 
453-461  ;  Geiger  :  Zeitschrift,  1875,  pp.  50-60. 

2.  Midrash  Rabboth.  Under  the  name  Midrash 
Rabboth,  or  Rabboth,  ten  Ilaggadic  Midrashim  are 
comprised,  which  treat  (a)  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
(b)  the  Five  Megilloth  (i.e..  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther). 

(a)  On  tlie  Pentateuch. 

(a)  Bereshith  Rabba,  on  Genesis,  divided  into  a 
hundred  chapters,  and  composed  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  last  five  chapters,  also  called  Vaichi 
Jtabba,  so  called  from  tlie  first  word  i-aichi  (Gen. 
xlviii.  12  sq.),  are  more  modern,  probably  of  tlie 
eleventh  century.  See  Zunz,  pp.  174-179,  254- 
256;  Lerner:  Anlat/e  des  Bereshith  Rabba,  in 
Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  [Ber- 
lin], 1880,  157-174,  197-237 ;  1881,  30-48,  92-107, 
[130-160,178-197].  German  translation  by  Aug. 
M'unsche,  in  his  BiUiotheca  Rabbinica,  Leipzig, 
1881. 

(13)  Shemoth  Rabba,  on  Exodus,  in  fifty-two 
chapters,  probably  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Zunz,  256-258.  German  translation  by 
Wiinsche,  I.e. 

(>■)  Vajjikra  Rabba.  on  Leviticus,  in  thirty-seven 
chapters.  Middle  of  the  seventh  centurv.  Zunz. 
p.  182. 

(<!)  Bamidbar  Rabba,  on  Numbers,  in  twenty- 


three  chapters,  by  two  authors :  the  latter  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.     Zunz,  258- 

202. 

(f)  Debarim  Rabba,  on  Deuteronomy,  in  eleven 
chapters.  ZuNz,  251-253.  [German  translation 
by  Wun.sche,  I.e.] 

(i)  On  tlie  Five  Megilloth. 

(o)  Shir  ha-Shiriin  Rtdtba,  on  the  Song  of  Songs; 
also  called  Ai/adalh  Chasitha.  German  transla- 
tion by  Wiinsche,  I.e.  Compare  U'iieodor:  Shir 
ha-shirim  Raliba  und  seine  Quellen,  in  [Frankei.- 
Graetz's]  Monatsschrift,  187!),  337-344,  408-415, 
455-462  ;  1880, 19-23;  Zunz,  pp.  263,  204  ;  Saal- 
FELi),  in  Ma(/azin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums, 1878,  120-125. 

(/i)  Uuth  Rabba,  in  eight  chapters.  Zunz,  p.  265. 

(7)  Midrash  Echo,  or  Mci/illath  Erhu,  and  Mid- 
rash  EcJia  Rabhathi  [on  Lamentations].  Zu.NZ, 
pp.  179-181.      Seventli  century. 

(<5)  Midrash  Koheleth  [on  Ecclesiastes].  German 
tran.slation  by  Wiinsche,  Leipzig,  1880.  Zunz, 
205,  200. 

(f)  Midrash  Esther,  also  Haggadath  Megilla,  in 
six  sections.  German  translation  by  Wiinsche, 
I.e. 

This  entire  collection  was  first  published  at 
Venici!  in  1545,  f'ol.  Convenient  editions  are  tho.se 
jmblislied  at  Berlin,  1866,  and  at  Wilna,  1878. 
Compare  Steinsciixeider  :  Catalogus  Librorum 
Hebneorum  in  Bibiiutheca  Bodlejana,  Ijerlin,  1852- 
00,  No.  3753-3784;  AVolk  :  Bibl.  Hebr.,  ii.  1423- 
1427,  iii.  1215,  iv.  1032  sq.,  1058  sq. 

3.  Pesikta,  also  called  I'csikta  ili  Rab  Cahana 
[b.  about  A.D.  330,  and  d.  in  411],  comprising  a 
complete  cycle  of  lectures  on  the  pericopes  of 
the  fea.sts  and  fasts.  For  a  long  time  it  was  only 
known  from  citations  found  in  the  Jalkut  anil 
Arucli.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  BuBEit  ■ 
Pesikta,  Lyck,  1808.  Compare  Zunz,  18.5-220: 
Gerger:  ./iidische  ZeitscliriJ),  1869,  pp.  187-195; 
Theodor  :  Zur  Composition  der  agadischen  Ilomi- 
lien,  in  [Frankel-Graetz's]  Monat.t.^chrift,  1879, 
97-113,  164-175,  271-278,  337-339,  4o5-457; 
[Graetz  :  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  495  sq.  ; 
FuRST  :  Bibl.  Jud.,  ii.  159  sq.]. 

Pesikta  Rabbathi  contains  also  a  collection  of 
lectures  on  the  pericopes,  and  was  compiled, 
probably,  before  the  ninth  century  The  earliest 
edition  is  that  of  1656;  the  latest,  by  M.  F'ried- 
mann,  Vienna,  1880.     Zunz,  239-251. 

Lekach  Tob,  erroneously  also  called  Pesikta  su- 
tarta.  The  Lekach  Tob  was  compiled  by  Tobia 
ben  Eliezer,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  comprises 
coniments  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Megilloth.  Of 
the  Pentateuch,  only  the  three  last  books  were 
extant;  but  in  1880  S.  Buber  published  the  books 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  Jlidrash  on  the 
Five  JMegilloth  is  still  unpublished.  Compare 
Zunz,  293-295  ;  Steinschneider  :  Catalogus, 
7304;  [Ft=RST:  Bibl.  Jud.,  iii.  p.  427]. 

Under  tlie  title  of  Pesikta  chadaiha,  A.  Jellinek 
has  published  a  smaller  Midrash  for  the  festival 
days,  containing  quotations  from  Genesis  Rabba, 
Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  the  Book  Jezira,  in  his  Bet- 
ha-Midrash,  vi.  36-70. 

4.  Midrash  Tanchuma  (also  called  Jelamdenu. 
extending  over  the  entire  Pentateuch)  was  proba- 
bly written  about  the  ninth  century,  by  an  author 
who  lived  in  (ireece  or  Italy.  It  w  as  first  printed 
at    Constantinople    in    1520-22 ;    latest    edition, 
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Stettin,  1S04,  with  tlie  coruiuentaries  E:  Josef 
and  Aiiaf  Josef.  See  Zuxz,  :2:2U-23S ;  Stein- 
sciisEiDER.  3795-3801  ;  [Wolf:  Bihl.  llehr.,  i. 
1159  sq.,  iii.  116G  sq.,  iv.  1035;  Fi'RST:  Bill. 
Jud.,  iii.  409]. 

5.  Jatkul,  or  Jalkul  Shimoni,  i.e.,  a  collection  of 
Simon,  wlio  fiourislied  in  tlie  first  part  of  the 
thirteentli  century.  Tliis  Midrasli  extends  over 
tlie  wliole  Bilile.  Xot  to  be  interclianged  with 
our  worlv  is  tlie  Jalkul  Ruheni  and  Jalkul  Hadash, 
two  cabalistic  works.  Our  Jalkut  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Salonichi,  1526-27.  [Wolf:  Bibl.  Hehr., 
i.  1129  sq.,  iii.  113S;  Zuxz,  29.5-303;  Ratoport, 
in  Keren  chemed,  vii.  4  sq.  (Hebrew) ;  Furst  : 
Bibl.  Jud.,  iii.  .327  sq.] 

6.  Olher  Midnishim.     (a)  Exegetical :  viz., — 
(a)  Ayadal/t  Bereshkh   [on  Genesis],  in  eighty- 
three  sections,  ^■enice,  1618.     Zu.nz,  256  ;  Steix- 
sciiNEiDER,  3727-3729. 

(^)  Moses  ha-darshan  of  Narbonne,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  annotations  on  some 
books  of  the  Bible.  Raymund  Martini  often 
quotes  him  in  his  Pugio  fidei.  ZuNZ,  287-293; 
PusEY,  in  Inlroduclion  lo  liii.  Chapler  of  Isaiah, 
vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1877;  Neubauer:  The  Book  of 
Tobil,  Oxford,  1878,  pp.  vii.-ix.,  xx.-xxiv. 

(y)  Midrasli  Hashkem,  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  proba- 
bly of  the  tenth  century.  Zunz,  281.  The  part 
pertaining  to  Exodus  was  edited  after  a  Munich 
manuscript  by  Freimann,  also  with  the  Latin  title, 
Vehishir,  Opus  continens  Midrashiin  el  Ilalacholh, 
etc.,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1873. 

(6)  Midrash  Jonah,  published  Prague,  1595. 
Zuxz.  270,  271. 

(()  Midrash  Tillim,  or  Sochar  Tob,  on  the 
Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xlii.,  xcvi.- 
xcviii.,  cxv.,  cxxiii.,  cxxxi.,  published  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1512  ;  later  editions,  Lemberg,  1851,  War- 
saw, 1873. 

(f )  Midrash  Mishle,  on  Proverbs,  Constantino- 
ple, 1512,  .Stettin,  1861 ;  also  together  with  f. 

(i;)  Midrush  Shainuel:  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centui-y,  and  containing  excerpts  from  older  works. 
Constantinople,  1517,  Stettin,  1860. 

(Jt)  Ilalacliic  Midrashim  :  viz., — 

Shtelloth  [i.e.,  "questions"],  of  Rabbi  Acha  of 
Shabcha  (about  7.')()),  on  laws  and  usages,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch.  Best  edition  is  that 
published  at  Dyhrenfurt,  1786,  with  tiie  commen- 
taries of  Isaiali,  Berlin.  Zu.nz,  56,96,343,354; 
Stei.nsch.neidei!,  4330. 

(c)  Historical  llaggadoth  :  viz., — 

(n)  Seder  Oliim  Hahha,  ascribed  to  Jose  ben 
Chalajihta,  about  150  A.D.,  and  (/3)  Seder  Olam 
Sulla.  Botli  tliese  works  were  edited  by  Meyer, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  :  Chronicon 
Ilebrccoruin  majus  el  minus,  Amsterdam,  1699. 
Compare  Wolf:  Bihl.  Hehr.,  i.  492-199,  iv.  1029 
sq. ;  Steinscii.neidkr,  5873;  [Zu.nz,  85,  135-139; 
EwALP  :  Giiliinf/en  Gel.  Anziigen,  1858,  pp.  1456 
sq. ;  Geschichte  des  Voikes  Israel,  i.  290  sq.,  \ii.  71 ; 
Graetz  :  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  536  .sq.  ;  FiiusT: 
Bihl.  Jud.,  ii.  107  sq.;  Pick:  art.  "Seder  Olam," 
in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Ci/clop.,  s.v]. 

(y)  Meyillath  Tannilh,  a  calendar  containing 
the  non-f;ust  days  of  tlie  .second  century.  Comp. 
SciLMlLO  :  Ueher  Knl.ifi'huni;  \ind  hislorisrhen  Werth 
des Sier/eskalenders  .Mei/illalli  Taanilli,  Lei])zig,  1874; 
M.  BraUN.  Eiilslehuiuj  u.  Werlhi/er  .Mei/illalh  Taa- 
nil,  in   [Gkaetz's]   .ilonalsschrifl,  1876,  375-38-1, 


410-418,  445-460;  [Wolf:  Bihl.  Ilebr..  i.  68  .sq., 
384  sq.,  ii.  1325  sq.,  iii.  1195  sq.,  iv.  1024;  Zuxz, 
127-128;  Ew.\LD  :  Gesch.  des  Voikes  Israel,  iv. 
497  sq.,  vii.  402  sq.  ;  Graetz  :  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
iii.  415-428;  FI'rst:  Bibl.  Jud.,  i.  9;  Deren- 
bourg;  Histoire  de  la  I'alesline,  pp.  439-446,  giv- 
ing the  text  and  a  French  translation]. 

((5)  Pirke  E.  Elieser,  also  Borajtha  de  rabbi 
Elieser,  written  about  808-811  in  Palestine,  and 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1514.  Latin  trans- 
lation by  VoRSTius  :  Capitida  R.  Elieser.  Leyden, 
1644;  Zu.nz,  271-278;  Steixsciineider,  4008- 
4018;  [Wolf:  Bihl.  Hehr.,  i.  173  sq.,  iii.  110, 
iv.  1032 ;  Sachs,  in  Fr.\xkel's  Monalsschrift, 
1851-52,  pp.  277-282  ;  Furst:  Bihl.  Jud.,  i.-2Z'2'\; 
Friedmann  :  Jiidisches  Lileralurhlatt,  1879.  pp.  30, 
34. 

(f)  Josippon  [or  Sefer  Josef  hen  Gorton  ha- 
Kohenl,  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
often  lu-inted.  Best  edition,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Bkeithaupt  :  Josephus  Hebraicus.  .  .  . 
Latine  versus,  etc.,  Gotlia,  1707.  Zuxz,  146-154  ; 
Steixsciineider,  6033;  [Furst:  Bibl.  Jud.,  ii. 
Ill  sq. ;  Delitzsch  :  Zur  Geschichle  der  Jiidischen 
Poesie,  Leijizig,  1836,  pp.  37-40]. 

(C)  Sefer  ha-Jashar,  a  history  from  Adam  to  the 
Judges,  written,  perhaps,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,, 
Venice,  1625.  Zuxz,  154-156;  Steixsciixeider, 
3.581-3586. 

(l)  Midrash  Vajissu,  wars  of  the  sons  of  Jacob- 
with  the  Canaanites  and  Esau,  printed  in  Bet-lui- 
midraslt.  iii.     Zuxz,  145. 

(tf)  Pesach-hagyada,  for  the  Easter  festival. 
ZuNZ,  126;  Steixschxeider,  2671. 

(i)  Midrash  Petiralh  Aaron,  and  (/c)  Midrash 
Peliralh  Moshe,  on  the  last  days  of  Aaron  and 
Moses.  Zuxz,  146 ;  Steinschneider,  3996-4000  j 
Bel-ha-midrash,  i.,  vi. 

(7.)  Kelih  Eldad  ha-Dani  [i.e.,  "  The  Book  of 
Eldad  the  Uanite  "],  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  containing  the  fable  of  the  .Jews 
bej'ond  the  River  Sambation.  Bel-ha-midrash,  ii., 
iii.,  v. ;  Steixsciixeider,  4934;  Zuxz,  139. 

(/i)  Sefer  Zeruhhahel.  ZuNZ,  140  ;  Steixsciixei- 
der, 1400,  1401.  [Traditions  on  Armillus,  i.e., 
Romulus,  tlie  personification  of  the  Roman  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  Israel,  and  of  the  last  great  infidel 
king,  Constantinople,  1519.] 

(i")  A  hint  Gorion  treats  of  the  narrative  as  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Esther.  ZuNZ,  279,  printed 
in  Bel-ha-iitidmsh,  i. 

(f)  Meyillath  Anliochos  [subject,  "The  Wars  of 
the  Hasmoneans "].  Zuxz,  134.  The  Hebrew 
was  often  printeil  (see  Steinsciixkider,  1382- 
1388).  The  .Aramaic  text  was  first  published  by 
H.  Filipowski  at  the  end  of  his  Choice  of  Pearls, 
London,  1851  ;  then  by  Sluzki,  Warsaw,  1863,  and 
by  Jellinek,  in  Bct-lia-uiidrash,  vi.  A  new  edition 
is  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Charles  H.  H. 
Wright  (The  Mii/illalh  Aiitiuchos,  a  Jewish  Apocry- 
phon,  wilh  the  Chaldee  Text,  etc.) 

(o)  Midrash  Ele  Ezkcrah  [so  called  from  the- 
first  words,  "  Tliese  will  I  remember,  —  Ps.  xlii. 
5,  H(^brew  text]  describes  the  martyrdom  of  ten 
eminent  teachers.  Zuxz,  142i>;  Steinschneider, 
3730-3732;  Bel-ha-midrash,  ii.,  vi. 

Of  a  jiurely  legendary  chaiiicter  are:  — 

(tt)  Mill  rash  I'tij/osha,  the  tiadition  about  Ar- 
millus [the  Roman  .-Vntichrist].  Zuxz,  282; 
Steinschneider,  3734-3739  ;  Bel-ha-midrash,  i. 
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(p)  Mil/rash  Exreh  lia-dchnrotli,  on  the  Ten  C'oin- 
mandnieiits.  ZuNZ,  112J;  .Stkinschneidkk,  3751, 
49803;  n,.l.ha-mi<tr(wh.  i. 

(o)  Chihhur  Maasxioth  [i.e.,  "  .story-books  "]. 
ZuNZ,  l;jOb;  .Stkinsciinkidki;,  ;!80!)  si].  On  tlie 
nunierou.s  Hebrew  and  .luda'o-(ierinan  story-books 
see  Steixschnkidkr,  3809-304:^. 

(</)  Ethical  Midrashini :  — 

(a)  Tlie  AlpluAelh  of  Deit-Slra.  ZuNZ,  10.') ; 
SrKiNsciiNKii>F.u,  1303  sq.  ;  [I'icK,  art.  "  Alplia- 
beth  of  Sira,"  in  McClintock  and  Stuong,  s.  v. 
S(Va]. 

(/i)  Derech  Errlz  and  Dcrcch  Erelz  Sulla  [a 
compendium  of  ethics  in  two  division.s,  the  for- 
mer containing  eleven,  llie  latter  ten  chapters]. 
Perek  /la-.t/ialoin  [i.e.,  a  cliapter  on  peace;  these 
three  generally  appended  to  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud:  see  Pick,  art.  "Talmud," 
in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop-I ;  Zunz, 
10.5;  Steinschneidek,  1630. 

(y)  Thanna  de  Be-Elijahu  [a  mc'lanf/e  from  the 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  prayer-l)ooks,  thrown  into 
the  form  of  instructions  by  the  prophet  Klijah]. 
Zunz,  112-117;   Steinsciineider,    4111,   4112. 

(d)  Midrash  Themura.  Zuxz,  118;  Steinsciinei- 
der, 371)3 ;  Bil'ha-midrasU,  i. 

(e)  Cabalistic,  mystic,  metaphysical,  etc.,  Mid- 
rashim:  — 

(a)  The  Book  Jezira,  commented  upon  already 
in  the  tenth  century.  Editions,  -with  a  Latin 
translation,  were  published  by  Rittangel,  Amster- 
dam, 1042,  with  a  German  translation  by  Meyer, 
Leipzig,  1830,  and  with  an  English  by  J.  Kalisch, 
New  York,  1877.  Zunz,  105,  106;  Steinsciinei- 
der, 3502-3574  ;  [Furst  :  Bibl.  Jud.,  i.  pp.  27  sq.]. 
Sabbatai  Donnolo's  Commentary  was  of  late  pub- 
lished under  the  title  II  commenio  di  Sabhalai  Don- 
nolo  sul  lihro  della  reazione  publicalo  per  la  prima 
volla  nel  te.ilo  ebraico  con  nole  criliche  e  inlruduzione 
da  David  Castelli,  Florence,  1880. 

(/3)  ALphabcth  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  Zunz,  108; 
Steinschneider,  339.>-3401  ;  Bcl-ha-midrash,  iii.  ; 
[Latin  translation  by  Kircher,  in  his  (Edipus  ^Eij., 
Rome,  1652-42,  ii.  p.  225;  Bartolocci  :  Bibl. 
Rabbinica,  iv.  p.  27.  See  Furst:  Bibl.  Jud.,  i. 
28  sq.]. 

(y)  The  Greal  and  Small  Halachoth.  Zunz,  100, 
167;  Steinschneider,  3457-3459. 

(6)  Midrask  Konen  [a  kind  of  romantic  cos- 
mology]. Zunz,  169 ;  Steinschneider,  3743- 
3745;  Bet-ha-midrash,  ii. 

(e)  Sefer  Raziel  [which  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  later  Sefer  Raziel  haggadol,  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Jezira].  Zunz,  187;  Steinschnei- 
der, 4042. 

7.  ColleclionK  of  Midrashini.  —  Ad.  Jellinek  : 
Bet-ha-midrash.  vol.  i.-iv.,  Leipzig,  1853-57  ;  v.  and 
vi.,  Vienna,  1S73,  1877  ;  Ch.  M.  Horowitz:  Samm- 
lung  kleiner  il/Zi/rasc/dm,  part  i.,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  Berlin,  1881. 

8.  Tran.-ilations  of  Midrashim.  —  In  Latin,  many 
are  found  in  Ugolino's  Thesaurux  aniiquilalum 
sacrarum.  In  German,  A.  WUnsche  began  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  translations,  under  the  title  Biblio- 
theca  Rabbinica.  Leip.,  1880  sqq.      H.  L.  STR.\CK. 

MICNE,  Jacques  Paul,  a  prominent  Roman- 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  St.  Flour,  Cantal, 
France,  Oct.  25."l800;  d.  in  Paris,  Oct.  2.5.  1875. 
He  was  educated  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
Orleans  ;  became  a  professor  at  Chateaudun  ;  was 


ordained  i)riest  1824  :  and  was  curate  at  Puiseaui, 
in  the  diocese  of  Orleans.  In  consequence  of  a 
lively  controversy  with  liis  bishop  respecting  his 
(Migne's)  book  upon  the  Liberlij  of  lite  I'riesiss,  he 
betook  himself  to  Paris  in  1833,  and  slarte<t 
L'Unirers  relifiieux,  later  called  simply  I.' Uuii-er.^. 
l)ut  .sold  it  in  1836,  and  went  to  Petit  Montrouge, 
near  Paris,  where  ho  soon  built  up  an  enormous 
printing-establishment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
hnprimeric  calholique.  From  this  proceeded,  at 
low  prices  and  with  great  rapidity,  reprints  of  the 
works  of  the  (Jreek  and  Latin  Fathers,  mediieval 
writers,  and  modern  ecclesiastical  authors,  liesideg 
a  theological  encyclopaxlia  of  thi^  most  comjire- 
hensive  description,  comprising  three  different 
religious  dictionaries.  The  principal  of  Migne's 
publications  are,  Scripliira:  sac7'(e  cursiif  complelus 
and  Tlieolo//iw  cjnvsu.s-  (each  28  vols.,  published 
simultaneously  from  1840  to  1845)  ;  Collccliun  dm 
uraleurs  sacrc's  (1840-48,  100  vols.) ;  I'alrnbxjKR 
cursus  complelus  (Latin  series,  221  vols.,  1844  .sqq.; 
2d  ed.,  1878  sq.  ;  1st  Greek  series,  104  vols.,  2d,  58 
vols.,  both  since  1857);  and  Enct/clupcdie  (hi'ologique 
(1844-t)6,  171  vols.).  These  reprints  have  done 
much  to  spread  the  patristic  and  scholastic  writ- 
ings, but  are  in  themselves  of  no  critical  value. 
They  were  gotten  up  too  rapidly,  and  not  by  the 
right  persons,  for  scholarly  work.  In  the  estab- 
lisliinent  of  Migne,  printing  was  only  one  of  the 
trades  carried  on  :  organs,  statuary,  pictures,  and 
other  things  found  or  u.sed  in  churches,  were 
manufactured  there.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
deeming  that  the  commercial  element,  rather  than 
the  spiritual  or  the  ecclesiastical,  was  the  ruling 
one  in  Migne's  business,  forbade  him  to  continue 
it.  Migne  refused  to  stop,  and  the  archbishop 
suispended  him.  In  February,  1868,  his  immense 
establishment,  which  employed  three  hundred 
operatives  and  many  literary  persons,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  In  this  fire  the  entire  remainders 
of  .some  volumes  of  his  series  weie  destroyed, 
but  of  these  a  new  edition  has  been  prepared. 
See  Lichtenberger  :  Encyclope'die  des  sciences 
relif/euses,  vol.  ix.  p.  163;  and  Vapere.\u:  Die- 
lioiuiaire  des  conlemporains,  ed.  1880,  p.  1290. 

MIKKELSEN,  Hans,  burgomaster  of  Malmoe 
in  Skaane;  accompanied  Christian  II.  into  exile, 
and  died  at  Harderwick,  in  Guelderland.  aljout 
1532.  He  was  the  first  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  Danish  (the  Gospels  from  Eras- 
mus' Latin  translation,  and  the  Epistles  from 
Luther's  German) .  The  translation  was  published 
in  1524. 

MILAN,  The  Church  of,  was,  according  to 
legend,  founded  by  Barnabas,  and  occupied  a 
similar  position  between  the  Eastern  and  ^\'estern 
churches  to  that  Barnabas  occupied  between  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles.  Ambrose,  the  great  arch- 
l>ishop  of  Jlilan  (374-397),  acquired  his  literary 
influence  chiefly  by  imitating  Greek  models  ;  and 
the  Liturgy  which  he  introduced  in  the  Milane.se 
Church,  and  which  was  maintained  in  sjiite  of 
the  exertions  of  Charlemagne  and  Gregory  VIL, 
originated  in  the  Orient,  and  deviates  considerably 
from  the  Roman  Liturgy.  The  succe.ssors  of 
Ambrose  often  appeared  as  mediators  between 
Rome  and  Byzantium  in  their  contests  of  rivalry 
and  doctrinal  controversies;  and  especially  in  the 
Three-Chapter  Controversy,  in  the  sixth  century, 
the   Archbishop  of   Milan  and  the  Patriarch   of 
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Aquileia  acted  as  arbiters  between  the  Orthodox 
party  of  Rome  and  the  Eastern  ^lonophysites. 
Snch  a  position  presupposes  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  independence  and  power,  and  for  several 
centuries  the  Cliurcli  of  Milan  enjoyed  botli  in  no 
small  degree.  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
people,  and  simply  confirmed  by  the  emperor; 
and  in  the  same  manner  all  the  following  arch- 
bishops of  Milan  were  elected,  down  to  the  time 
of  Constantius  (592-600).  He  was  a  friend  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  went  to  Rome  to  be 
ordained  by  him  ;  but  his  suffragan  bishops  be- 
came so  indignant  at  this  humiliation  before 
Rome,  that  they  separated  from  him.  After  his 
death,  the  episcopal  election  again  became  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  remained  so  until  the  time 
of  Gregorj'  VII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of 
the  Milanese  archbishop  vastly  increased.  From 
the  Lombard  kings,  wliom  he  crowned  with  the 
iron  crown,  and  from  the  German  kings,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  prevent  the  large  fiefs  from  be- 
coming hereditary,  he  received  extensive  estates, 
and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  he  was  the 
real  Duke  of  Lombardy.  To  direct  an  open 
attack  against  such  a  rival  would  not  be  prudent, 
and  the  Roman  curia  consequently  chose  an  indi- 
rect way.  The  ^lilanese  clergy  generally  mar- 
ried (even  the  bishops),  and  considered  this  one 
of  the  liberties  of  the  .\mbrosian  Church.  But 
when  the  reforms  of  Ilildebrand  began  to  take 
shape,  Roman  emissaries  appeared  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  stirring  up  the  people,  the  laity,  against 
the  "  unholy  "  clergy.  The  party  of  the  "  Patarini " 
was  formed,  a  split  was  produced  between  the 
flocks  and  their  pastors,  and  then  Rome  could  ven- 
ture upon  a  plan  of  direct  attack.  In  10.50,  sent  by 
Nicholas  II.,  the  famous  ascetic,  Petrus  Damiani, 
cardinal  of  Ostia,  appeared  in  Milan,  at  the  head 
of  a  Roman  committee,  to  investigate  the  ecclesi- 
astical method  of  appointment  practised  in  the 
diocese  ;  and  the  result  was  an  enormous  numlier 
of  accusations  of  simony.  The  people  murmured 
at  this  interference  from  the  side  of  Rome ;  but 
the  clergy  was  smitten  with  terror,  and  submitted. 
When  Nicholas  II.  died,  in  1061,  it  was  evident 
to  the  Milanese  clergy,  that  their  cause  entirely 
depended  upon  the  next  papal  election.  Several 
Lombard  bishops,  consequently,  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  the  young  Henry  IV.  ;  and 
the  party  succeeded  in  having  Hishop  Cadalus  of 
Parma  elected  pope,  and  contirnied  by  Henry  IV. 
as  Ilonorius  II.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  tlie'olber 
party,  the  Kom.an  curia,  witli  Ilildi^brand  .at  its 
heacl,  and  umler  protection  of  the  Norman  ruler 
of  Naples,  ha<l  elected  Alexander  II.  jiope ;  and, 
in  the  contest  which  then  issued,  the  latter  finally 
came  out  victorious,  and  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  had  hitherto  characterized  the  Church 
of  Milan  was  broken.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
though,  that  when,  in  the  present  century,  the 
contest  arose  in  Italy  betwe<'n  the  national  cause 
and  ultraniontanism.  the  Church  of  Milan  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  Italian  Church  which  espoused 
the  national  cause,  and  showed  any  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  its  sake.  SeeAH.NULF;  Gesta 
archirpiscoporum  Meiliolaricnsium  :  and  Landui.f: 
Hisliiria  Midiiilaui'uxis^m  Picurz,  Mnnumenia  (ler- 
mania   Hislnrica  (Srri/itorrs,  viii.).        IlKUCIILIX. 

MILDMAY  CONFERENCE,  a  missionary  con- 
Teution  lield  at  the  Conference  Hall  in  Mildmay 


Park.  London,  Oct.  21-2.5,  1878.  Valuable  papei'S 
and  addresses  were  presented,  discussing  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  nussions  in  different  parts  of 
the  vi-orld.  The  Proceeditu/s  were  published  at 
London,  1879.  The  conferences  are  continued 
from  time  to  time. 

MILETUS  (incorrectly  translated  Miletum  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  20),  an  ancient  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Ephesus.  In  500  B.C.  it  was  the  principal  Greek 
city  in  Asia,  and  was  the  birthplace  or  home  of 
Thales,  .\naximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hecatneus. 
From  that  time  its  importance  waned  before  the 
growing  fame  and  population  of  its  rival  Ephesus. 
At  the  present  time,  only  a  few  ruins  remain  to 
attest  the  site  which  has  been  covered  up  by  the 
silt  of  the  M<eander  River.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Miletus  has  importance  as  the  point  where  Paul 
stopped  on  liis  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  journey.  Here  he  took  leave  of  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17).  The  statement 
in  Acts  sx.  38  implies,  as  Hackett  says  (see  Com- 
mentarij  on  Acts,  2d  ed.,  p.  344),  that  "the  city  was 
some  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  the  sea  has  since 
receded,  till  its  site  is  ten  miles  away.  The  state- 
ment that  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20)  favors  tlie  view  of  his  double 
imprisonment.  See,  on  this  point,  HowsoN  :  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  chap,  xxvii. 

MILICZ  OF  KREMSIER,  the  precursor  of  IIus; 
b.  at  Kremsier,  a  city  near  Olmutz  in  Moravia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  d. 
at  Avignon,  June  29,  1374.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  made  his  studies,  but  he  assumed  his 
first  office  in  the  service  of  the  church  in  1350. 
In  1360  he  was  canon  of  the  Catliedral  of  St.  Vitus 
in  Prague,  archdeacon  and  secretary  to  the  emper- 
or, Charles  IV.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Germany. 
But  his  whole  nature  and  character  inclined  to- 
wards asceticism;  and  in  1363  he  resigned  his 
offices,  and  retired  to  Bishop-Teinitz,  n.  snuill  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  Forest.  Having  re- 
turned to  Prague,  he  began  to  preaot.  to  the  poor 
in  the  streets,  (.')  and  in  the  Bohemian  language. 
This  innovation  caused,  at  first,  consi<leral>lo  sur- 
prise, but  .soon  became  the  means  by  which  he 
reached  the  very  hearts  of  his  lieareis  To  the 
students  he  continued  to  preach  in  Latin.  He 
afterwards  also  learned  German  in  order  to 
preach  in  that  language.  C>ne  of  the  great  prac- 
tical resjilts  of  his  activity  was  the  cleaning-out 
of  "Benatki,"  the  most  notorious  street  of  the 
city,  and  its  transformation  into  a  benevolent 
institution,  —  "  Jerusalem,"  —  in  w  hicli  women 
who  had  been  rescued  from  vice  were  taken  oaro 
of.  The  sight  of  evil  prevailing  both  inside  the 
chin-ch  ;uid  outside  of  it  led  him  to  the  view  that 
.\ntichrist  had  come.  Rd'orm  was  necessary,  but 
it  had  to  be  made  from  above,  by  the  Pope;  and 
in  1367  he  actually  rejiaired  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  Crban  V.  He  was  well  received,  but  elTect- 
ed  nothing.  Meanwhile  his  sincerity  and  energy 
had  rai.sed  him  many  enemies  in  his  home,  and 
in  1374  they  addressed  them.selves  directly  to  the 
Papal  Court  at  .\vignon  witii  an  accusation  of 
twelve  articles.  Milicz  imniiMliately  went  to 
.\vignon  ;  and  the  reception  whicli  was  given  to 
him  shows  that  he  would  have  been  declared 
innocent  of  any  guilt,  but  lie  died  before  the  ver 
diet  was  given.     He  left  several  minor  treati.ses 
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in  Latin  {LibiAlus  <le  Anlirhrixlu,  Gratia  Dei,  Lkc- 
tiunes  rjiiailrat/eaiiiialcs),  and  a  couple  of  Jcvotional 
tracts  in  Bohemian. 

Lit.  —  Ili.s  lir(%  written  \>y  a  ]m]iil  of  his,  was 
published  by  I5albin,  in  his  Misrc.llanea,  1082, 
book  18.  Another  sketch  of  liis  life  and  charac- 
ter, by  Matthias  ok  .Ianow,  was  used  by  I'a- 
lacky,  in  his  History  of  Hoheniia,  and  translated 
into  German  by  .1.  1'.  .Joicda.v  :  Die  Voiiaiifcr  des 
Hassilcnl/iniii.i,'\A'\]r/.\i^,  1S|(;,  (1.   LECHLEK. 

MILITARY  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.  The  mili- 
tary religions  orders  (so  calleil)  of  the  middle  age 
grew  out  of  organizations,  formed  before  the  cru- 
sades of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places  in  Jerusahiiii, 
designed  to  care  for  and  protect  those  among  them 
who  reached  the  sacred  city  in  a  suffering  or  des- 
titute condition.  Pilgrimage  to  places  in  Pales- 
tine liallowed  by  the  pre.sence  or  by  the  events  of 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  was  long  regarded  as  a 
high  religious  duty  in  \\'estern  Europe  ;  and  it 
was  often,  indeed,  a  form  of  penance  prescribed 
by  the  Church.  To  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims,  ill 
provided  with  the  means  of  securing  their  safety 
or  comfort,  the  long  journey  amidst  populations 
bitterly  hostile  was  a  most  formidable  undertak- 
ing; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
of  them  when  they  reached  Jerusalem  were  better 
fitted  to  become  inmates  of  an  ho.spital  than  wor- 
shippers at  the  holy  shrines. 

The  pilgrims  came  from  every  part  of  Western 
Europe :  but  in  tho.se  days,  when  a  man  cro.ssed 
the  frontier  of  his  country,  he  was  beyond  the 
reach,  and  without  the  protection,  of  his  own 
sovereign  ;  so  that  had  not  the  pilgrims  who  were 
feeble  and  destitute  received  aid  and  succor  from 
those  who  were  riclier  and  stronger  than  they, 
and  who  had  gone  on  the  same  errand,  the  larger 
portion  must  have  perished  miserably.  These 
pilgrims  were  all  engaged  in  a  common  duty  pre- 
scribed by  a  common  religion  ;  and  that  religion 
taught  them  to  help  each  other  in  this  work. 
Out  of  this  sentiment  grew  nearly  twenty  organ- 
ized bodies  or  orders  in  the  Holy  Land  previous 
to  the  Crusades  and  during  its  occupation  by  the 
crusaders,  all  of  which  had,  from  the  beginning, 
in  view  the  protection  and  succor  of  pilgrims  ; 
and,  as  a  means  t«  tliat  end,  they  all  sought  to 
maintain  the  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians. 

Of  these  orders  the  most  famous  in  history,  not 
only  for  what  they  did  in  Palestine  during  the 
Crusades  but  for  their  armed  advocacy  of  the 
Church  afterwards  against  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  heathen,  were  the  Knigltls-Hofpilallcrs  of 
St.  John,  the  Kuiyhts-Templars,  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights. 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (Johan- 
nitie,  Fratres  hospita/es  S.  Johannis,  Hos/iilalarii). 
—  In  1048  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  in  Italy 
(then  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  East  and  West)  gained  permission  of 
the  caliph  of  Egypt,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
Jerusalem  then  was,  to  establish  in  that  city  a 
small  chapel  and  a  hospital  attached  to  it  for  the 
service  of  pilgrims.  These  were  placed  in  charge 
of  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  called  "  hospital 
brethren."  After  the  capture  of  .Jerusalem  by 
the  crusaders,  these  monks  were  confirmed  in 
their  possessions  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Large 
sums   of   money  were  given  by  him  to  maintain 


and  enlarge  their  work ;  and  he  appointeil  a  pro- 
vencal  Knight,  Gerard,  tlieir  jirior.  Besides  the 
hosjiital  at  Jerusalem,  they  establislied  hospital.s 
under  the  charge  of  the  members  of  the  order  in 
the  principal  seaports  whence  pilgrims  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land.  In  1118,  owing  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  new  Latin  kingdom  of 
■Jerusalem,  the  order  added  to  its  charitable  work 
proper  the  services  of  its  members  as  knights  and 
soldiers  in  fighting  against  the  Mussulmans.  'I'he 
organization  of  the  order  was  .so  modified,  that  its 
members  liecanie  liound  thereafter  bdth  by  monas- 
tic and  by  knightly  vows,  agreeing  to  aid  and 
defend  the  Church,  besides  receiving  and  caring 
for  suffering  pilgrims.  It  was  called  a  sovereign 
order,  because  I'icliard  Cceur  de  Lion,  on  leaving 
Acre,  gave  to  it  his  conquests  in  Palestine.  It 
was  made  free  from  any  local  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  owed  obedience  only  and  diiectly  to 
the  I'ope ;  and  this  was  characteristic  of  all  the 
military  religious  orders.  Its  membei-s  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes  :  (1)  The  Knights,  or  tliose 
from  whom  military  service  alone  was  due;  (!') 
The  chaplain,  whose  duties  included  ministrations 
to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  (:5)  Serving  brethren, 
who  were  assistants  to  the  Knights  and  to  the 
clergy. 

The  order  spread  rapidly,  and  its  riches  and 
power  from  donations  throughout  Europe  became 
greatly  enlarged.  It  was  organized  in  seven  dis- 
tricts, or  hinges  as  they  were  called ;  viz.,  Provence, 
Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  distinctive  dre.ss  of  the  Kniglits 
was  at  first  a  black  robe,  witli  a  cross  of  eight 
points  of  white  linen  affixed  to  it,  worn  on  the 
left  breast.  This  was  afterwards  changed  for  a 
red  mantle  with  a  white  cross  placed  upon  it. 
Their  legend  was  Pi'o  Fide  ("for  the  faith"). 
The  chief  officer  was  called  •'  Grand  i\Iaster  of 
the  Ho.spital  at  .Jeru-salem,  and  (iuardian  of  the 
Poor  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Knights  of  St.  John 
by  their  prowess  added  much  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  Christians  in  the  East  during  the 
era  of  the  Crusades.  At  .Vntioch,  at  Tiberias 
(1187),  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  they  won  great  renown  by  their  conduct 
and  valor.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  (1189),  they  retired  to  Acre,  and  there 
carried  on  their  special  work  in  their  hospitals 
until  that  town  was  taken  by  the  Mamelukes 
(1291).  They  then  took  refuge  in  Cyprus.  In 
1309  they  captured  tlie  Island  of  Khodes,  and 
held  it  as  their  headquarters  till  1523,  maintain- 
ing their  position  as  armed  defenders  of  the  faith; 
their  special  duty  at  the  time  being  to  resi.-it  the 
advance  of  the  Turkish  power  against  Western 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They 
were  unable  permanently  to  w  ithstand  this  power 
while  they  occupied  these  islands.  In  1.523  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  the  Island  of  lUiodes  to 
Solyman  after  a  siege  which  is  among  the  mo.st 
renuirkable  in  history,  and  in  which  the  Knights 
exliibited  that  same  heroic  courage  and  constancy 
which  liad  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  early  days 
of  the  order  in  Palestine.  They  had  held,  in  spite 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  this  bulwark  of 
[  Christendom  against  the  advance  of  the  intidel 
;  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  But  their 
*  work  was  not  yet  done  ;  and  they  were  to  earn  a 
I  still  higher  title  to  fame  and  to  the  gratitude  of 
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jiosteiitv,  ;is  the  armed  cliamjiioiis  of  Christian 
civilization,  by  the  defence  against  the  infidel  of 
the  next  advanced  post  of  Christendom  to  which 
they  were  assigned,  —  the  Island  of  Malta.  This 
island  was  given  to  the  order  with  great  hesita- 
tion, by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1.33U;  and 
the  Knights  were  there  placed  as  the  gnardian  of 
Christian  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  —  in  a 
position  of  extremest  danger,  threatened  on  one 
side  by  the  mighty  naval  power  of  the  Turks  of 
the  East,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  the  tribu- 
tary provinces  on  the  African  coast.  Xot  dis- 
heartened, they  fortified  Malta  until  it  became 
impregnable  when  defended  by  their  heroic  valor. 
They  liad  not  long  to  wait  to  test  the  question 
■whether  they  aloue,  imsupported  by  any  of  the 
Christian  powers,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the 
naval  power  of  the  Turks,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  glory.  In  156.5,  Solyman  the  JIagnificent  de- 
termined to  capture  the  last  stronghold  of  these 
defenders  of  the  faith  in  the  Jilediterranean. 
He  knew  well  the  difficulties  of  the  siege  of 
such  a  place,  defended  by  men  like  the  Knights 
of  St.  John ;  for  he  had  learned  to  know  them 
thoroughly  well  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  lie 
therefore  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  accomplisli  his 
purpiose,  unexcelled  in  numbers  and  discipline  by 
any  nulitary  foi-ce  which  the  Turks  had  hitherto 
directed  against  the  Christians.  AV'e  cannot  here 
describe  the  j^rogTess  of  this  most  famous  siege 
(see  Prescott,  P/iiliji  II.,  book  iv.  chap,  iv.,  for 
a  full  account  of  it)  ;  but  the  result  was,  that  the 
Knights,  by  prodigies  of  valor  hitherto  unsur- 
passed even  by  themselves,  drove  back  the  Turks, 
and  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

With  the  siege  of  Malta  ends  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  .John,  or  of  Malta  as  they 
were  afterwards  called.  The  battle  of  Lepanto, 
whicli  took  place  a  few  years  after  the  successful 
defence  of  Alalta,  destroyed  forever  the  preslir/e 
of  the  naval  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  ^lediter- 
ranean ;  aiul  in  this  engagement  the  fleet  of  the 
Knights  took  an  active  part.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  they  aided  in  protecting 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Turkish 
corsairs  and  pirates.  But  their  special  work  was 
completed  when  the  decay  of  the  aggressive  power 
of  the  Turks  on  that  sea  began.  They  remained 
in  Malta,  with  their  organization  unimpaired, 
until  the  French  Revolution;  although  their  reve- 
nues were  much  i'(!(liiced  by  the  jiolioy  of  confis- 
cation adopted  by  the  rulers  of  many  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  in  whicli  their  estates  were 
situated.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  seized  their 
[iroperty,  and  ]iroliil)ited  the  continuance  of  the 
order  in  tliat  countiy.  Tlie  kings  of  Portugal 
.shortly  afterwards  followed  his  exam)ile;  and  in 
France  their  estates  were  made,  at  the  Revolution, 
lialion.al  property.  How  much  the  order  must 
have  fallen,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
from  its  once  high  estate,  is  shown  by  the  otter 
made  by  the  last  Grand  Mastei',  llompesch,  in 
1797,  to  I'aul  I.,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  become 
its  head  and  patron.  As  the  czar  was  the  chief 
of  the  schismatics  in  Europe,  and  the  order  had 
been  establisheil  especially  to  maintain  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  this  suritMider  is  very  suggestive. 

In  17!t>i  IJonaparte.  on  his  way  to  Egyj)!,  at- 
tacked and  captured  Malta,  tlireatening  the 
French  Knights  belonging  to  it  with  death  if  they 


resisted,  as  he  claimed  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  armies  of  their  own  country.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  island  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Xelson,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  country  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  The  Knights  thereupon 
dispersed ;  and  their  old  organization  has  never 
since  been  revived,  although  certain  benevolent 
or  charitable  associations  claiming  some  affiliation 
with  it  are  still  to  be  found  in  certain  countries 
of  E\irope,  and  even  in  this  country. 

2.    The    Order   of   the    Kniyhls-Templars.  —  In 
I  1119  Hugh  de  Payens,  a  pilgrim  of  noble  birth, 
1  joined  with  eight  of  his  companions  at  Jerusalem 
j  in  forming  an  association,  the  object  of  which 
;  was  purely  military,  as  distinguished   from   the 
;  combined  military  and  religious  purpose  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  ;  viz.,  to  defend  and  protect, 
by  armed  force,  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  holy 
shrines.     Baldwin  II.,  king  of   Jerusalem,  gave 
!  this  association,  as  its  headquarters,  a  part  of  the 
:  sanctuary  close  to  the  temple.     Its  members,  who 
were  all  Knights,  called  themselves  Fralres  mililice 
tem/'li,or  lii/tiiles  letnplarii.    Like  the  other  orders 
(the  Hospitallers  and  the  Teutonic  Knights),  they 
were  at  first  poor,  and  without  any  fixed  revenues ; 
but,  like  the  others,  they  soon  became  rich  through 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  devotion  to  their 
work   inspired   the  faithful  throughout  Europe. 
Their   costume  was   originally-  a  white  mantle, 
with  a  red  cross   affixed   to   it.     Their  banner, 
called  BeauseanI,  bore  as   its   motto,  Non   nohis 
Dominc,  no7i  nobis,  sed  tuo  nomini  ila  gloriam.     In 
token  of  their  poverty  and  devotion,  their  seal 
represented  two  Knights   riding   on   one   horse. 
They  were  from  the  first  strongly  sujiported  by 
the  higher  authorities  of  the  Church.     The  Pope, 
]  Honorins  XL,  took  them  under  his  special  protec- 
tion; and,  by  a  decree  pronounced  in  ll'iS  at  the 
Council  of   Troves,  he  confirmed  them   in  their 
privileges,  and  directed  that  thej'  should  be  freed 
from  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  save  his  own. 
St.  Bernard,  at  the  request  of  the  Knights,  drew 
up  their  code  of  laws,  in  which  a  spirit  of  severe 
asceticism,  characteristic  of  their  author,  prevails. 
I  He  imposed  upon  them  w  hat  he  calls  eternal  exile 
for  the  honor  of  Christ ;  he  forbids  them  to  flee, 
[  even  when  attacked  by  three   men.  and  enjoins 
upon  them  to  give  no  quarter  to  their  iutidel  ene- 
mies, etc. 

The  Templars  gained  a  very  liigh  reputation 
for  courage  and  devotion  on  all  the  famous  battle- 
fields in  which  the  crusaders  met  the  infidel. 
Their  organization,  like  that  of  the  otlu'r  orders, 
was  in  three  classes:  (1)  The  Knights  proper; 
(2)  The  .iniiii/rri,  or  Esquires,  whose  service  was 
that  of  arms,  and  Jhinuli,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  general  a<lmiuistration ;  and  {'-i)  Rich  men, 
who  were  affiliated  to  the  order,  and  who,  without 
pronouncing  the  knightly  vows,  aided  the  objects 
of  the  order  by  their  money-gifts.  The  order 
I  became  so  prosperous,  that,  in  less  than  a  hundred 
aiul  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  it  is  said  that 
j  there  were  no  less  th.an  twenty  thousaml  Knights 
and  nine  thousand  eonnuauderies,  or  houses,  under 
its  jurisdiction  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Its  four 
]  provinces  in  the  East  were  those  of  ,Ierusalem, 
Antioch.  Tiipoli,  and  Cyprus;  and  almost  every 
country  in  \\'estern  Euioiie  contained  one,  at  least, 
of   the  provinces  of  the  Templars.     The  Grand 
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Master  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  in  England 
the  Master  of  tlie  Temple  was  a  baron  iu  Parlia- 
ment. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (1214),  tlie 
Templars  retired,  first  (o  Cyprus,  and  afterwards 
(1280)  to  France.  Unlike  the  KniKhls  of  .St. 
John  in  similar  case,  their  work  of  fii;liting 
against  the  infidel  was  now  done;  and  when  they 
gave  up  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  established,  and  returned  to  Ein'0]ie,  they 
presented  the  spectacle  of  an  enormously  rich 
and  powerful  corporation,  owing  no  allegiance  in 
the  different  countries  in  which  they  resided,  save 
to  the  Pope;  while  the  wealth  which  liad  been 
lavished  upon  them  for  a  special  object,  that  ob- 
ject having  failed,  was  employed  by  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  only  to  iucrea.se  their 
own  power  and  dignity.  They  were  iu  that  posi- 
tion which  iu  all  history  has  proved  the  mo.st 
odious  to  the  rulers  of  nations,  —  that  of  possess- 
ors of  enormous  privileges  who  do  not  render 
any  adequate  or  equivalent  service  for  the  privi- 
leges they  possess. 

The  order  of  the  Templars  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  of  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1312,  —  a  decree 
extorted  from  him  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of 
Fi'ance,  to  whom  he  owed  the  office  he  held.  The 
history  of  the  suppression  of  an  order,  which,  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  had  rendered  such 
illustrious  service  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Pope, 
forms  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  life 
of  the  middle  age.  The  object  of  the  king,  who 
■was  always  in  need  of  money,  was,  no  doubt,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  wealth  of  the  Templars, 
and  perliaps  to  provide  against  a  possible  abuse 
of  their  power  in  his  kingdom.  This  is  very  plain ; 
but  it  is  important  to  know  what  pretexts  were 
thought  necessary  at  that  time  to  discredit  the 
order  in  public  opinion,  and  to  insure  its  condem- 
nation bv  the  Church. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1.307,  the  Templars 
throughout  France,  without  any  warning,  and 
pursuant  to  the  secret  orders  of  the  king,  were 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  ne.\t  day 
Philip  issued  a  proclamation,  explaining  in  a  very 
declamatory  form  his  reasons  for  so  extraordinary 
an  act.  "A  terrible,  horrible,  inconceivable  forju 
of  wickedness  has  come  to  our  knowledge,"  he 
says ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
charges  against  the  Templars.  These  charges 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  (1)  The 
denial  of  Christ;  (2)  Idolatry;  (3)  humoral  prac- 
tices. Their  offence,  if  any,  was  heresy;  and,  by 
the  law  then  existing,  it  could  be  inquired  into 
only  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  not  by  that 
of  the  king.  As  to  the  charges  themselves,  it 
seems  generally  conceded  by  historians,  that  the 
Templars,  during  their  long  residence  in  the  East, 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  infected  with 
some  strange  Oriental  doctrines  and  practices.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  them  professed  a 
belief  made  up  of  opinions  and  rites  borrowed 
partly  from  recent  Mohannnedan,  and  partly  from 
old  Christian  heresies,  which  substituted  for  the 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  system  doctrines 
founded  more  or  less  upon  the  idea  of  force  and 
materialism.  This  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon 
their  ritual,  and  upon  the  form  of  tlieir  symbolic 
ceremonial.  There  .seems  to  be  no  doulit,  that,  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  order,  the  Knight,  on  his 


initiation,  was  required  to  deny  Christ;  but  this 
is  explained  by  saying  that  such  a  denial  was  a 
mere  form,  tlie  motive  of  v\hicli  was  to  assure  the 
order  that  the  candidate  pos.ses.sed  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  highest  quality  of  a  member  of  a 
religious  order,  —  the  spirit  of  passive  obedience 
to  his  superior,  which  was  asci'rtained  by  the  most 
severe  of  all  tests,  —  his  willingness  to  renounce 
his  faith.  The  accusation  that  they  worshipped  a 
copper  idol  with  a  long  beard,  called  "liafTomet," 
and  that  the  priest  during  an  idolatrous  service 
used  the  word  "  Allah,"  seems  absurd  on  tlie  face 
of  it;  for  the  one  vice  or  corruption  from  which 
Mohammedanism  has  been  always  free  is  the 
worship  or  adoration  of  idols  of  any  kind.  They 
were  said  to  use  disgusting  practices  at  the  initia- 
tion of  a  member  {Ilecipicns  ct  reci'jilus  xese  oscula- 
hantur  in  oiv,  in  uinhilico  el  in  Jiiie  spince  dorsi). 
Strange  as  it  may  .seem,  this  has  been  explained 
to  be  (supposing  the  practice  ever  to  have  existed) 
■symbolical,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  time,  of  humility  and  fraternity.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  in  considering  these  charges  of  the 
immoral  practices  of  the  Templars,  that,  .so  far 
as  they  are  said  to  rest  upon  their  own  confes- 
sions, those  confessions  were  extorted  by  torture, 
and  that  they  were  afterwai'ds,  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  retracted  by  the  heads  of  the  order, 
not  only  on  their  la.st  trial,  but  even  at  the  hour 
when  they  were  being  burned  as  relapsed  heretics, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  is  (]uite  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  bad  men  and  immoral  men  among 
the  Templars,  without  involving  the  whole  liody 
iu  their  crime.s,  and  especially  without  making 
the  perpetration  of  those  crimes  the  recognized 
rule  by  which  the  order  was  governed  in  the  time 
of  Philippe  le  Bel. 

While  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  wholly  to  ab- 
solve the  Templars  from  the  charges  against  them, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  iu  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  judges,  Philip  and  Clement  V. 
The  condemnation  of  their  predecessor,  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  the 
Templars,  were  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
Clement  V.  to  Philippe  le  Bel  for  his  elevation 
to  the  Papacy  by  the  direct  infiuence  of  that 
king.  The  trial  of  the  Knights  is  an  illustration 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  to  evade  paying  the 
price  agi-eed  upon,  and  of  the  determination  of 
the  king  to  exact  it.  The  technical  offence 
charged  against  them  was  that  of  heresy ;  and, 
by  law,  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  had  exclusive 
cognizance  of  it.  But  the  king  submitted  the 
case  to  the  oflicers  of  the  Inquisition,  then  recently 
established  in  France,  under  the  authority  of  the 
fourth  council  of  the  Lateran ;  and  the  familiar 
means  of  torture,  and  the  refusal  to  confront  the 
accused  with  witnesses  employed  by  that  tri- 
bunal, were  freely  used  in  this  case.  The  Pope, 
on  discovering  that  his  own  jurisdiction,  specially 
reserved  to  him  by  the  statutes  creating  the  order, 
had  been  invaded  by  the  king,  suspended  the 
proceedings  begun  by  the  Inquisition,  and  directed 
that  the  accused  should  be  tried  by  a  commission 
of  cardinals  appointed  by  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  condemn  those  members  who 
might  be  proved  guilty  of  the  alleged  crimes,  but 
not,  on  that  account,  to  suppress  the  order  itself. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer  the  purpose  aimed 
at  by  the  king.     After  haying  made  public  the 
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so-called  confessions  of  the  Knights,  made  under 
torture,  or  promises  of  pardon,  he  called  together 
(1308)  the  three  orders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  by 
his  representation  of  the  enormities  committed 
by  the  Templars,  he  persuaded  them  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  his  duty,  in  case  the  Pope  hesitated 
to  abolish  the  order,  to  do  so  himself,  citing  as  a 
precedent  the  conduct  of  Moses,  who  had  not 
waited  for  the  permission  of  the  high  priest  Aaron 
to  destroy  the  golden  calf.  The  Pope,  unmoved 
by  this  exposition  of  the  law,  was  called  upon  to 
meet  the  king  at  Poitiers,  and  there  settle  the 
question  of  jurisdiction.  The  Pope  was  abject 
and  servile,  but  not  cruel.  He  evaded  a  decision  : 
at  one  time  he  proposed  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  a  general  council  of  the  Church,  which 
he  proposed  to  call.  At  another  he  declared  his 
intention  to  reserve  the  trial  of  the  higher  dig- 
nitiiries  of  the  order  to  himself;  and  at  length, 
wearied  by  the  king's  importunity,  he  even  tried 
to  escape  in  disguise  from  Poitiers.  A  compromise 
was  at  last  effected,  by  which  the  inquisitor's 
powei-s  of  trying  the  ordinary  Knights  were  re- 
stored, and  the  chiefs  of  the  order  were  sent  before 
a  commission  of  cardinals  representing  the  Pope 
directly.  This  arrangement  was  made  upon  the 
solenm  promise  of  the  king,  that,  in  case  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Templars,  they  might  with- 
draw from  the  country,  and  retain  the  possession 
of  their  estates  within  it.  From  this  time  the 
Pope,  in  abject  terror  of  the  king,  ceased  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Templars. 
In  1310  Philip,  out  of  patience  with  the  non- 
action of  the  Pope,  directed  that  a  provincial 
council,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  .at  its  head, 
should  be  held  in  Paris.  This  council  continued 
the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Tem- 
plars, before  it,  retracted  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
alleged  confession  of  their  crimes,  insisting  that 
it  had  been  forced  from  them  by  torture,  or  the 
promise  of  release,  and  asserted  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  orthodoxy  of  their  belief  and  the 
purity  of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  breth- 
ren. Under  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  In- 
quisition, they  were  condemned,  on  this  avowal 
and  retractation,  as  lapsed  fici'elics.  Fifty-four  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  burned 
a.s  such  in  Paris ;  all  maintaining  the  constancy 
of  their  faith  and  their  innocence  of  any  crime, 
as  long  as  the  tianies  left  them  the  power  of 
speech.  Jaci/ues  ile  Motcii,  the  Grand  Master,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  victims  in  every 
way.  lie  had  defended  the  order  against  the 
charge  of  the  hideous  crimes  imputed  to  it,  with 
the  same  intrejiidily  which  his  jiredecessors  had 
shown  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Palestine; 
and,  as  his  life  w.as  being  consumed,  lie  summoned 
his  murderers,  Philip  and  (.'lenient,  to  meet  him 
within  a  year  at  the  bar  of  (Jod,  there  to  answer 
for  their  crimes.  Hut  Philip  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifice  of  these  illustrious  victims. 
lie  a.sked  of  tlie  general  council  of  the  Church, 
convened  at  Vienn(!,  in  France,  a  decree  formally 
condemning  the  order.  There  were  niori'  than 
three  hiindriHl  bishops  from  <lifferent  portions  of 
Kurope  [nesent  at  this  council,  and  their  attitude 
was  tliat  of  passiv(i  nonreHistance  to  the  king  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  take  any  action  with- 
out better  evidence  than  ccjiife.ssions  wrung  from 
the  accused  by  torture.    At  last  the  wearied  Pope, 


.striving  to  satisfy  the  king,  held  a  secret  consist- 
ory, composed  of  such  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
as  were  favorable  to  Philip ;  and  on  their  report 
he  issued  a  bull,  dated  April  3.  131'J,  abolishing 
the  order,  giving  as  his  reasons  therefor,  that  the 
conduct  and  confessions  of  the  Knights  had,  at 
least,  laid  them  open  to  suspicion ;  that  there 
were  rumors  of  grave  misconduct  on  their  part, 
and  that  the  charges  against  them,  made  with 
great  clamor  by  the  nobility  of  France,  had  given 
rise  to  public  scandal,  which  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  suppression  of  the  order.  He  there- 
fore abolished  and  suppressed  it  prnrisidnalli/,  until 
better  informed.  Hence  it  appears  th.at  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Templars  were  really  guilty  of 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them  was  left  unsettled  by 
the  Pope,  their  rightful  judge,  and  by  a  general 
council  of  the  Church,  before  whom  the  evidence 
to  support  the  charge  was  laid. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Eurojie  in  which  the 
Templars  were  established,  although  their  estates 
were  confiscated  on  the  suppression  of  the  order, 
the  Knights  were  not  molested  nor  ill  treated.  In 
France  their  estates,  or  what  remained  of  them 
after  the  king  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  very 
large  share,  were  given  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  ;  and  the  same  disposition  of  their  property 
was  made  generally  in  the  other  countries  in 
which  they  were  established.  (The  principal 
modern  authorities  for  the  trial  of  the  'Femplars 
are,  JIartin  :  Histoire  tie  France,  vol.  3,  chap.  27  ; 
BouTARic  :  La  France  sous  Philippe  le  Bel.  chap. 
o;and  Michelet:  Histoire  de  Fra>ice,vol.-i.\i.  178.) 

3.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  or  Knights  of  Si.  Mary. 
—  After  the  siege  of  Acre  (1192),  in  which  the 
German  crusaders  suffered  severely,  a  hospital  for 
their  care  was  established  at  Jerusalem  by  one  of 
their  countrymen,  quidam  Allemanus.  as  Jacques 
de  Vitry  calls  him.  Out  of  this  hospital  grew  the 
Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  with  duties  both  of 
the  soldier  and  the  nurse.  Their  statutes  did  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  other  orders.  The 
members  were  all  (Germans,  and  greatly  di.stin- 
guished  them.selves  in  the  later  crusades.  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (1211),  their  headquarters 
were  removed  to  Venice.  Thev  were  invited 
(1240)  by  the  Duke  of  Poland"  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  his  country,  invaded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  heathen  Prussians ;  and,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  undertake  the  work,  the  emperor 
and  the  Pope  granted  to  them  whatever  lands 
they  might  conquer  from  the  heathen  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  (iermany.  They,  as  a  special  mark  of 
imperial  favor,  were  allowed  to  display  the  impe- 
rial eagle  on  their  arms;  and  from  them  it  has 
come  to  their  succes.sors  and  representatives,  the 
present  royal  house  of  Pi'ussia.  Twelve  years  later 
another  order,  called  the  "  Order  of  Christ,"  or 
"of  the  .Sword,"  which  had  comiucrod  the  heathen 
territory  of  Livonia,  was  joined  with  them;  and 
the  orders  thus  united  became  posscs.sed  of  all  the 
territory  between  the  Vistula  and  the  IMemel,  the 
coast-line  reaching  from  Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finl.and,  to  the  south-western  point  of  Pomerania 
(see  maps  in  Freeman's  Ilisloricnl  Ocograph;/). 
The  occupation  of  this  country  w.as  marked  by 
very  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  heathen  by 
the  Knights;  and  Christianity  w.as  presented  to 
tlie.se  wild  tribes  very  iiuich  in  the  same  manner 
as  Charlemagne  had  adopted  towards  the  Saxons 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  when  he  gave  them  the 
alternative  of  baptism,  or  of  boing  drowneil.  Still 
the  country  grudually  l)ecaiue  civilized  under  the 
rule  of  these  Kniglits;  and  many  ini]}ortant  cities 
of  the  middle  age,  whicli  carried  on  an  extensive 
traffic  with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  means  of  tlie 
Hanseatic  League,  grew  up  in  tlieir  territory  ;  such 
as  Culm,  Thorn,  Klbing,  Dantzic,  Koenigsberg, 
and  Marienberg,  the  head(piartei's  of  the  Knights. 
Prussia  under  the  Knights  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained more  t  ban  fifty  cities  and  eighteen  thousand 
towns  and  villages,  and  more  than  two  millions  of 
people.  After  nearly  two  centuries  of  rule,  the 
power  of  the  Knights  was  greatly  diminished. 
Samogitia,  tlie  northern  jiortion,  was  taken  from 
them,  and  annexed  to  Litliuania  in  1410;  and  in 
1446,  by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn,  Culm  and  Dantzic, 
and  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  bisliopric  of  Krnieland, 
was  added  to  Poland.  The  rest  of  Pru.s.sia  (the 
modern  province  of  that  name,  with  Koenig.sberg 
as  its  capital)  was  left  to  the  order  as  a  Polisli 
fief.  In  1511  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  Grand 
Master.  In  1525  he  adopted  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, and,  by  the  advice  of  Luther,  married. 
He  shortly  afterwards  surrendereil  to  the  king  of 
Poland  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  the 
order  lield  in  fief,  and  received  it  back  from  tlie 
king  as  a  fief  hereditary  in  his  own  family.  The 
direct  line  of  descent  becoming  extinct  in  1018, 
the  old  duchy  of  Prussia  passed  to  his  collateral 
kindred,  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg ;  and  thus 
the  order  became  virtually  destroyed.  It  was 
formally  abolished  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1809,  after 
his  conquest  of  Pru.ssia. 

The  substitution  of  tlie  royal  or  monarchical 
authority  in  Europe  for  that  which  the  Pope  had 
exercised  during  the  middle  age,  gradually  de- 
stroyed the  military  religions  orders ;  for  the 
original  purpose  and  motive  of  their  existence 
had  then  ceased.  The  orders  of  chivalry  estab- 
lished by  the  different  kings  in  Europe  have,  of 
course,  nothing  in  common  with  the  mediaeval 
military  orders.  The  modern  idea  is,  that  these 
distinctions  are  conferred  upon  those  whose  rank 
and  achievements  are  in  this  way  publicly  recog- 
nized by  their  sovereigns. 

Lit. — The  fullest  account  of  these  orders  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Vertot  : 
Hisloire  des  r/ievalier.i  /i(>x;/itali<rs  de  S.  Jean  de 
Jerusalem,  Amsterdam,  1780,  5  tomes.  F.  C. 
WoODHOUSE .  T/ie  Mililar;/  Reliyious  Orders  of 
the  Middle  Afjes,  London,  1.S79  (New  York,  Young 
&  Co.),  is  a  useful  compendium.  See  also  F.\l- 
KENSTEiN  :  Geach.  d.  Juhaniiilerordens,  1867 ;  Bed- 
ford: T/ie  Rcf/ulalion!!  of  the  Old  Hospital  of  the 
KiiKjIits  of  St.  John  at  Valetta  ■  with  an  Introduc- 
tion explanatory  of  the  Hospital  Work  of  the  Order, 
London,  1882.  C.  J.  STILLfi. 

MILL,  John,  b.  at  Shap,  Westmoreland,  about 
1645;  d.  at  Blechingdon,  Oxfordshire,  June  23, 
1707.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  November,  1669 ;  doctor  of 
divinity,  chaplain  to  Charles  11. ,  and  rector  of 
Blechingdon,  1681 ;  principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  May,  1685.  His  title  to  notice  here  rests 
upon  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Noruni  Testamentum  Gracum.  cum  lectionibus  vari- 
<intilius  .1/,S.S'.,  etc.,  Oxford,  1707,  folio.  It  was 
the  issue  of  thirty  years  of  labor,  and  contains 
thirty  thousand  vai'ious  readings.     The  text  was 


that  of  Stephens  (1550).  Mill  lived  only  a  fort- 
night aftei-  the  appearance  of  the  work.  For  a 
criticism  of  it,  see  Biiii.K  'i'Exr,  p.  271. 

MILL,  John  Stuart,  l>.  in  London,  .May '20,  1806; 
d.  in  Avignon,  .May  !).  1873;  was  the  son  of  James 
Mill  (b.' April  6,  1773;  d.  June  23,  1836),  the 
author  of  t  he  J/istor//  of  Jlrilish  India  and  t he  /I  Jial- 
i/sis  of  the  Hninan  Mind,  and  tlie  friend  and  col- 
laborator of  Jeremy  Benthani.  Educated  with 
great  care,  but  in  a  cloistral  and  pedantic  maimer 
whicli  shut  him  off  from  all  the  common  impres- 
sions of  boyhood,  and  trained  his  powers  along 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  he  developed  a 
prodigious  precocity ;  and  when,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  entered  literature  as  a  contributor  to  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  he  attracted  much 
attention  by  his  power  of  analyzing  facts,  his 
boldness  in  applying  principles,  and  the  concise- 
ness and  clearness  with  which  he  stated  both 
facts  and  principles.  In  1823  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  where  he  giadually  rose  to  a  very 
responsible  position,  until,  in  1858,  he  retired  on 
a  pension  at  the  dis.solution  of  the  company. 
Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  world-renowned 
author.  In  1843  lie  published  his  System  of  Logic, 
the  third  great  work  in  the  field  after  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Hegel;  in  1848,  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  new  and  vigorous  both  in 
method  and  materials,  hotly  contested  on  many 
points,  but  hardly  superseded  at  any;  in  1859,  On 
Liberty,  his  most  popular  book,  and  fully  deserv- 
ing of  its  jiopularity ;  later  on.  Considerations  on 
Hepresentatice  Gorernment  (1861).  Examination  of 
Sir  WiUiani  Hamilton's  Philosojihy  (1865),  The 
Sidijection  (f  Women  (1869),  etc.  Posthumously 
appeared  an  Auloliio(jraphy  (1.^73).  a  painful  book, 
and  Three  Essays  on  Reliyion  (1874),  rather  insig- 
nificant. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  John  Stuart  Mill 
stands  as  a  character  almost  unique.  He  is  pow- 
erful. His  argumentation  carries  the  subject  like 
the  ocean-waves  the  vessel.  But  he  is  entirely 
devoid  of  any  charm,  even  of  simple,  natural 
grace ;  and  the  dignity,  which  never  leaves  him, 
is  always  stiff,  and  sometimes  quaint.  He  is 
stimulating,  and  that  in  a  most  noble  way ;  for 
it  is  the  vigor  of  his  endeavors  and  the  greatness 
of  his  achievenients  which  allure  to  imitation. 
He  has  none  of  that  sarcasm  which  irritates,  that 
allusion  which  excites,  that  insinuation  which 
seduces.  But  he  is  not  educating  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  If  the  reader  happens  to  be 
unable  to  accept  tlie  results  arrived  at.  he  may 
still  admire  the  iron  knittings  of  the  ratiocination, 
just  as  he  admires  the  iron  knittings  of  a  suspen- 
sion-bridge, or  other  mechanical  contrivance  ;  but 
that  will  be  all.  Even  when  he  advocates  the 
most  advanced  ideas,  and  manages  the  arguments 
with  the  most  perfect  adroitness,  there  is  a  dry- 
ness and  stiffness  about  him  which  often  makes  an 
impression  almost  of  barrenness.  Generally,  this 
peculiarity  is  explained  as  the  result  of  his  pecul- 
iar education;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  conscious  of 
it,  he  exjilained  it  so  himself.  But  the  same 
education,  only  on  another  basis,  has  often  pro- 
duced ([uite  different  results.  It  wa.s  not  the  edu- 
cation wliich  gave  him  his  spiritual  character,  but 
the  platform  on  which  he  was  placed,  and  from 
which  his  education  prevented  him  ever  to  free 
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himself.  His  stand-point  was  that  of  his  father, 
that  of  Jeremy  Bentliaui,  that  of  the  French  ency- 
clopedists, —  the  baldest  materialism.  But  all 
cynicism,  all  fantastic  recklessness,  all  levity  and 
frivolity,  are  liere  eliminated,  and  rejJaced  by  strong 
common  sense,  deep  conscientiousness,  and  per- 
fect sincerity.  Jolm  Stuart  Mill  probably  indi- 
cates the  high-water  mark  of  what  materialism 
is  able  to  yield ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
should  be  noticed,  that  thougli,  in  his  A  nlvbioi/ra- 
jilty,  no  word  of  reproach  escapes  him,  tliere  is  a 
latent  regret  in  his  words  wlienever  he  speaks  of 
his  fatlier,  and  that  thougli,  in  his  Three  Esaaii^, 
he  rejects  every  specitically  Christian  tenet,  he 
almost  openly  recognizes  that  tliere  is  in  religion 
something  which  lie  personally  does  not  under- 
stand. His  more  than  romantic,  almost  mystical, 
relation  to  his  wife  (see  Carlyle's  ^Memoirs)  also 
indicates  a  craving  for  something  to  worship,  if 
not  a  direct  want  of  religion.  See  his  remarkable 
utterances  concerning  Christ,  p.  253,  Anier.  ed. 
For  biography,  see  his  .-1  uloOhf/rnpltij,  London  and 
New  York,  1873,  and  A.  Baix;  Jn/in  Uluart  Mill, 
<(   Cfilici.ou,   icllh   Persontil  Urrolleflions,   London, 

1S82.  C'LEMEX.S    PETEIWEX. 

MILLEDOLER,  Philip,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ilhinebeck, 
X.Y.,  Sept.  22,  1775;  d.  on  .Htaten  Island,  Sept. 
23,  1851  He  was  of  Swiss  de.scent ;  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  Xew-York  City,  1793  ;  pas- 
tor \assau-street  German  Reformed  Church,  New 
Y'ork  (179.5-1800),  Pine-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1800-05),  Rutgers-street  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  (1805-13),  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch  Churcli,  New  York  (1813-25)  ; 
professor  of  theology,  and  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1825-41.  He  was 
an  e.xcellent  preacher,  and  particularly  gifted  in 
prayer.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  181G ;  was  moderator  of 
the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Philadelphia,  1808,  and  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  1823. 
His  piililications  were  sermons  and  addresses,  for 
list  of  which  see  C'or\vin'.s  Manual  of  the  Re- 
fonniil  Church  in  America,  3d  ed.,  ])p.  3815,  387. 

MILLENARIANISM,  MILLENNIUM.'  The  tirsl 
Un\ii  dcsignalrs  a  Christian  doctrine,  the  main 
idea  of  which,  in  the  early  Church,  was,  that 
there  will  be  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy,  in 
wliich  Chri.st,  after  liis  second  coming,  will  gather 
all  tlie  saints  around  him,  and  personally  rule 
over  them.  It  includes  the  visible  aiipearauee 
again  of  Christ  on  the  earth  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the  dis- 
tinction of  two  resurrections,  —  one  of  the  saints, 
for  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand  years;  and  one  of 
the  r<-st  of  till'  (lead,  for  the  general  judgnicnt, — 
jierfection  of  ha|>pine.ss,  and  the  doniiuioli  of  the 
righteous  over  the  unrighteous  jiortion  of  the 
earth.  It  places  a  period  of  a  thousand  years 
between  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
termination  of  this  era  (won).  The  duration  of 
the  thousand  years  was  a  subordinate  iinestion. 
This  kingdom  is  not  the  consunimatioii  of  a 
jirocesH  of  evolution  and  development  of  tlie 
Church,  but  a  special  imi)lanting  of  the  glory  of 
the  hereaftci  in  iIh    iiiiji.rt'ection  of  this  world. 


'  IIvrzoK  ir<iitM  thirt  hiil,j.-La  under  the  title  Chiliaitmwt 
("  (^hllliiHjii"),  which  Is  tbc  usual  German  designation  fur 
Milk-niiriuuieiu. 


The  biblical  authority  for  this  doctrine  is  found 
j  in  the  pio[ihecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  yet 
unfulfilled  (as  Gen.  xii.  1  sijc).,  xv.  3  sqq.),  or  the 
words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  4,  xix.  29  ;  Luke  xiv. 
12  sciq.),  but  especially  in  the  prophetic  visions  of 
;  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  words  of  Paul  in 
1  1    Cor.    XV.    25   S(iq.      The   chief   authority   has 
I  always  been  the  Book  of  Revelation.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  sermons  of  the  apostles  about  an 
earthly  millenni\iiu,  mucli   less  in   the  words  of 
■  Christ.     When  the  Lord  comes  again,  it  will  be 
to  judge  tlie  world  (Matt.  xxv.  31  sqq.).     This 
I  second   coining   will   be    preceded    by   ajiostasy, 
\  carnal  security,  and  godlessness  (^latt.  xxiv.  24, 
37  sqq. ;    Luke  xviii.  8) ;    and   the   Church  will 
suffer  persecution  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt.  xxiv. 
13,  21  sqq.).     The  tares  grow  up  with  the  wheat 
(Matt.  xiii.   30)  until  the  close  of  this  era,  and 
the  Lord  knows  of  only  one  resurrection,  of  the 
evil  and  the  good  (John  v.  28  sqq.  ;  Matt.  xxv. 
I  31  .sqq.).     The  belief  of   the  apostles,  that  the 
i  world  was  near  its  end,  did  not  include  any  mil- 
'  lenarian  expectations.     There  are,  however,  pas- 
sages, which,  if  interpreted  strictly,  and  exclusively 
according  to  the  letter,  afford  some  ground  for 
the   niillenarian   doctrine ;    as,   for  example,  the 
sitting  at  the  table  with   the  patriarchs  in   the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  viii.  11),  the  drinking 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Matt.  xxvi.  29),  and  the 
eating  of   the  passover  in  the  kingdom  of   God 
(Luke  xxii.   16),  etc.     F'inally,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  Book  of  Revelation   (xx.  4  sqq.) 
contains  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  mil- 
lenarianism.     Tlie  explanation  of  Augustine,  that 
the  thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  4)  had  begun  before 
his  day,  is  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  this  period 
is  put  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  (xix. 
19  sqq.).     Nor  is  the  first  resurrection  (xx.  4), 
which  is  set  over  against  the  state  of  the  other 
dead  not  yet  resurrected  (xx.  12  sqq.),  to  be  ex- 
plained of  the  first  stage  of  blessedness  in  heaven 
( Ilengstenberg),  or  of  regeneration  (Augustine). 
It  can  only  refer  to  a  bodily  resurrection.    In  view 
of   the  dilticnlty  of  seiiar;itiiig  figure  from  real 
fact,  we  conclude  that  the  niillenarianisni  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  is  a  hieroglyph  wlio.se  mean- 
ing has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  ultimate  root  of  milleuariauism  is  the 
pojinlar  notion  of  the  Messiah  current  among  the 
.lews.  The  projiheeics  of  the  Messiah  had  affirmed 
that  a  period  of  peace  and  the  triumph  of  Israel 
would  follow  the  (■sfablishment  of  his  kingdom. 
The  fancy  of  the  Jewi.sh  ]K>ople.  misiiiterjueting 
these  inophecies,  revelled  in  dreams  of  an  external 
kingdom,  in  whicli  the  Messiah  should  reign  from 
.Terusaleni,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  inexpressible 
hapjiiness.  Some  of  tliese  thoughts  jiassed  over 
to  the  Christians,  who,  howi^ver,  made  this  period 
of  the  visible  reign  of  the  jMessiah  on  earth  only 
the  prelude  of  a  second  and  final  stage  of  heavenly 
glory.  Tlii're  is  a  truth  in  niillenarianisni;  name- 
ly, tliat  Christianitv  will  yet  concentrate,  as  in  a 
focus,  in  a  nourishing  yieriod  of  the  Churcli,  the 
fulness  of  divine  blessing.  Its  ditliculties  are  the 
want  of  clear  biblical  autiiority,  and  the  fall, 
which  it  affirms  will  take  ])lace  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years,  from  the  elevated  plane  of  Chris- 
tian experience  and  life  (Rev.  xx.  7  si|q.). 

Hi.slori/.  —  Three  periods  may  be  distingui.slied 
in  the  history  of  niillenarianisni.     1.  In  llie  period 
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of  its  rise,  tlie  millcnarian  doctrine  was  power- 
fully iiitlueiiced  by  the  lilootl-baptisiii  of  the  per- 
secutions. In  the  tribulation  of  the  present,  the 
Church  took  comfort  in  looking'  forward  to  the 
certainty  of  a  speedy  reconijiense.  The  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  (c.  15)  is  the  first  book  having  refei'- 
ences  to  it.  'i'he  doctrine  spread  from  Asia  Minor 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Church,  primarily  among 
the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is  found  in  Ceriuthus 
(Euseb.,  //./•;.,  III.  L'8,  VII.  25),  in  the  Teslnmenls 
of  the  Tieelcc  J'dlriarchs  {.Tud.,  c.  25;  Ben  jam., 
c.  10),  and  amongst  the  Ebionites  (Jerome,  In 
Jes.,  Ix.  1,  Ixvi.  21)).  Tlie  Slu-pherd  of  Ilermas 
has  at  least  faint  echoes  of  it  (i.  3).  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (c.  Trill).,  ^")  knew  of  orthodox  Christians 
who  did  not  sliare  the  expectation  of  an  earthly 
consummation  of  the  Church,  but  hini.self  believed 
it.  In  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Tatian,  Atlienagoras,  and  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch,  there  are  no  references  to  raille- 
narianism;  but  the  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn 
with  certainty  that  they  did  not  believe  it. 
Irenajus  (^Ado.  Hcer.,  v.  32  sqq.)  and  Papias  based 
their  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand 
years  on  the  assertion  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
apostles.  The  first  thing  to  check  the  tide  of 
millenarianism  was  the  exaggerations  of  Mouta- 
nism.  Origen,  wlio  regarded  matter  as  the  seat 
of  evil,  regarded  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ, 
full  of  pliysical  delights,  as  a  Judaizing  fable ; 
while  Nepos,  an  Egyjitian  bishop  wlio  opposed 
the  view  of  Origen,  met  with  stormy  opjiositioa 
in  the  churches.  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre  (d. 
311),  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  the  counterpart 
of  Origen,  defended  the  millenarian  doctrines 
{Sijmpos.  decern  viryinuin,  ix.  5).  The  last  echo 
ill  the  Greek  Churcli  w'as  heard  in  the  panijihlet 
of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  against  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  for  it  (Basil,  JCpisl.,  203;  Epiph., 
Hceres.,  77,  2G).  It  maintained  itself  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  West;  and  Lactantius  (about  320; 
Instl.  divin.,  vii.  14  sqq.).  and  Victcrinus,  bishop 
of  Pettau,  portrayed  the  millennial  kingdom  in 
the  mo.st  sensual  colors.  Even  Jerome  (In  Jes., 
i.  18)  did  not  dare  to  condemn  the  traditional 
opinion.  The  fate  of  the  doctrine  was  decided 
by  Augustine  (De  ciril.  Tki,  xx.  7,  9),  who  declared 
that  the  Church  was  the  kingdom  of  (iod  on 
earth.  The  new  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  had  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  mil- 
lenarianism. The  protection  the  Church  won  for 
itself  from  the  State  deprived  the  doctrine  of  its 
vitality.  In  the  middle  ages,  neitlier  catastrophes 
in  nature,  nor  degeneracy  within  the  Church,  ex- 
cited millennial  expectations.  The  clergy  po.s- 
sessed  the  kingdom  of  the  thousand  years  in  the 
glory  of  a  Church  triumphant  over  emperor  and 
princes.  The  circles  which  were  prophetic  of  the 
Reformation  looked  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Church,  not  from  the  visible  coming  of  Christ, 
but  in  a  return  to  apostolic  poverty  and  piety,  or 
the  enthronement  of  a  righteous  Pope.  Peter  de 
Oliva  {Postilla  in  Apocal..  1297)  explained  the 
second  coming  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  heart. 

2.  The  second  period  in  the  history  begins  with 
the  Reformation.  The  growing  decline  of  the 
antichristian  papacy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sure  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  Lord.  Others, 
upon  the  basis  of    the  doctrine  of   the  invisible 


Church,  became  pn)pli('ts  of  the  millemiial  king- 
dom. Innumerable  natural  occurrences  in  the 
skies  and  on  tin;  earth  —  constellations,  comets, 
national  changes,  and  the  like  —  were  regarded  as 
indications  of  the  end.  The  Heformors  sliared  in 
the  expectation  of  its  proximity,  but  indulged 
in  no  fantastic  dreams.  Fanatics  announced  vis- 
ions, and  promulged  prophecies ;  and  the  Anabap- 
tists determined  violently  to  prepare  the  way  by 
establishing  the  new  Zion  at  Miinster  (1534),  with 
the  introduction  of  a  comnnmity  of  wives  and 
goods.  The  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  Confessions 
condemned  this  fanaticism,  and  later  theologians 
generally  referred  to  the  thousand  years  as  passed. 
Much  less  did  the  Catholic  Church  countenance 
millenarianism.  The  only  work  worth  mention- 
ing in  favor  of  it  is  the  Onus  eccleske  of  Bishop 
Bertholdt  of  Chiemsee  (1524,  c.  01  sqq.). 

There  is  no  name  of  importance  among  the 
millenarians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most 
curious  is  that  of  the  Anabaptist  David  Joris  of 
Delft  (d.  1550).  Millenarian  ideas  were  made 
prominent  again  in  the  .seventeenth  century. 
This  was  due  to  the  religious  wars  in  Germany, 
the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Revo- 
lution in  England.  Ezekiel  !Meth  in  Germany, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  (e.g..  Bishop  Comeinus 
in  his  Lux  in  leneltris,  1057;  3d  ed.,  1005),  Pro- 
fessor Jurieu  of  Sedan  in  France  {L'accoinjAisse- 
nient  de.i  pnipheties,  1086),  Serarius  in  Holland 
(^Assertion  du  rer/ne  de  mille  uns;  De  Juda'orum 
conrersione),  Poiret  {Ecanunue  dicine,  1087),  and 
Jose]>h  Mede  (C/acw  A/xjcali/p.,  1627),  Jane  Leade, 
and  Thomas  Burnet  (^Tctluri.s-  sacra  theoria,  1080, 
and  De  stiilu  moiiuonun  et  renuryenlium),  in  Eng- 
land, advocated  millenarian  theories.  In  Ger- 
many, Spener  was  susjiected  of  millenarian  views 
by  his  IIoffnuiKj  kunftii/er  besserer  Zeiten,  1093, 
and  no  doubt  properly ;  and  Joachim  Lange 
(Apukali/p.  Lirht  u.  Rechl,  1730),  the  Berleburg 
Bible,  and  the  translations  of  Jane  Leade,  intro- 
duced them  into  pious  circles. 

3.  The  third  period  begins  with  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  opens  with  the  cele- 
brated commentator  Bengel,  who.se  Commentary 
on  Revelation  {Erkidrte  Ojf'enbarung,  1740)  anil 
Sermons  for  tlie  People  (60  Reden  fiirs  VoU; 
1748)  made  the  Book  of  Revelation  the  pet  study 
in  pious,  churchly  circles.  The  theosophists 
Oetinger  (d.  1782),  Stilling  (Siegesi/esc/t.  il.  chrisll. 
Religion,  1799),  Lavater,  and  others,  indulged  in 
similar  views.  In  England  the  Irvingites  (1832 
sqq.)  declared  the  proximity  of  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  Others,  at  the  advice  of  Friedrich  and  Chr. 
Hoffmann,  went  to  Palestine  to  be  ready  for  the 
beginning  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  the  ilormons  set  up  their  Zion.  Bengel's 
scholars,  Leutwein,  Sander,  and  others,  continued 
to  pick  out  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  solve 
apocalyptical  arithmetic.  Millenarianism  was  an 
organic  part  of  Rothe's  system  (Elliil:  2d  ed.,  iii. 
189  sqq.),  and  millenaj-ian  theories  have  been  ad- 
vocated by  Hofmann  (  Weissar/une/  ii.  ErjIiUunij,  ii. 
372  .sq.),  Delitzsch  {Bdd.-pniph.  Theolot/ie,  pp.  ti 
sqq.),  Ilebart  (D.  zweile  sic/ilbare  Zukunft  Chrisli, 
1850),  Auberleu  {D.  I'roph.  Daniel  u.  a.  Offenb. 
Julian.,  2d  ed.,  1857,  pp.  372  sqq.),  and  Volck  {D. 
Chiliasmus,  Dorpat,  1869).  Others,  as  Thiersch, 
J.  P.  Lange,  Ebrard,  occupy  an  indefinite  position. 

Duratiim  uf  the  MilUniaL  Kingdunt.  —  Efforts  to 
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define  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  niillenial 
kingdom  and  its  length  have  been  made  from 
llippolytus  (d.  230)  down  to  the  present.  The 
eigliteentli  century  was  fruitful  in  bold  systems  of 
apocalyptic  chronolog}',  of  which  Bengel's  is  the 
most  important.  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  were 
the  main  regulators  for  these  calculations;  but 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  astronomy,  Jewish  eabali.s- 
tic  figures,  etc.,  were  also  used.  The  usual  view 
among  the  Fathers  was  that  the  Lord  would  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  millennium, 
rhilastrius  {Hcerest.,  lOG)  placed  the  time  more 
definitely  at  3(35  A.D.,  Hippolvtus  at  oUO,  Jurieu 
at  1785,  Bengel  at  183(5,  Stilling  at  ISUi,  Sander 
at  1847.  The  old  view  was,  tliat  this  kingdom, 
corresponding  to  the  sabbath  of  the  creation, 
would  last  a  thousand  years.  Bengel  distin- 
guished two  periods  of  a  thousand  years,  —  the 
one  covering  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  on  earth 
(Ilev.  XX.  1-3) ;  the  other,  of  the  martyrs  in 
heaven  (xx.  4-0).  Stilling  gave  up  this  distinction, 
and  returned  to  the  old  view.  Modern  scholars, 
like  Rothe,  Ebrard,  and  Lange,  regard  the  "thou- 
sand years  "  as  a  symbolical  number. 

Seat  and  Citizens  of  the  Kinijilmn. — Rev.  xx. 
leaves  it  indefinite  whether  the  seat  of  the  millen- 
nial kingdom  will  be  heaven  or  earth,  but  the 
great  nunjority  of  millenarians  hold  that  it  will 
be  the  earth.  The  Irvingites  connected  it  with 
their  seven  congregations;  the  Mormons,  with  the 
Salt  Lake ;  but  the  majority  again  agree  in  look- 
ing upon  a  renewed  Jerusalem  (Irenajus,  etc.)  as 
its  rallying-point.  The  citizens  of  this  kingdom 
are  defined  as  all  faithful  Christians  and  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  (Justin,  Irena;us, 
etc.).  Poiret  included  Pagans  like  Socrates.  The 
Ebionites,  Apollinaris,  and,  in  modern  times,  Sera- 
rius  and  Oetinger,  held  that  even  the  Levitical 
ritual  would  be  restored,  as  a  "symbolical  remi- 
iuscence"of  the  salvation  accomplished  by  Christ. 
The  view  is  widely  current  that  the  children  of 
Israel  will  not  only  be  restored  to  Canaan,  but 
enjoy  a  period  of  the  highest  prosperity  (Hof- 
mann,  Auberlen,  Volck). 

Xature  of  the  Kiri//(/iiiii.  —  The  descriptions  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  are  based  upon  the  idea 
that  it  is  either  tlie  consummation,  or  the  prophe- 
cy of  the  consummation.  Iremeus  sententionsly 
speaks  of  it  as  a  period  in  which  the  saints  de- 
velop, under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Lord, 
into  immortality  and  a  capacity  to  see  God.  The 
nolilei-  representatives  have  advocated  the  view 
that  it  is  a  period  of  transition.  The  Lord  will 
be  among.st  his  followers.  Its  enjoyments  h.ave 
been  represent<,'d  as  those  of  an  ever-repeated 
marriage-feast  (Cerinthus),  of  luxuriously  spread 
tables,  and  the  riches  of  Crcesus  (Kbionites). 
Kven  higher  natures,  like  Ireniv.us  and  Lactautius, 
did  not  completely  cut  loose  from  these  sensual 
notions.  But  the  ideal  conception  of  the  king- 
dom was  that  of  a  state  free  from  idolatry,  iunne- 
diate  |ierce))lion  of  religious  truth,  the  contempla- 
tion of  (iod,  and  freedom  from  all  sin  and  evils, 
such  as  poverty,  sickness,  etc.  It  was  to  be  a 
world's  sa)>balh,  pervaded  by  peace,  but  not  by 
apathy.  .Some  think  tliat  a  characteristic  of  it 
will  be  the  vigorous  effort  to  convert  tlie  heathen 
and  Jews.  Lange,  however,  holds  this  activity  will 
)>recedc  the  dawn  oi  the  kingdom.  According  to 
Bengel,  there  will  still  be  rulers,  marriage,  agri- 


culture, etc.  According  to  Oetinger,  a  comuumity 
of  goods,  and  equality  of  persons,  will  prevail. 
The  old  Fathers  (Barnabas  and  Lactautius)  held 
that  the  earth  woulil  be  free  from  all  sin  and  evil. 
Others  (Jurieu,  J.  P.  Lange,  etc.)  have  taken  a 
different  view,  that  sinners  will  still  continue  to 
be  on  the  earth,  but  that  the  saints  will  be  greatly 
in  tlie  prej)ouderauce.  and  the  conflict  with  sin 
and  temptation  will  still  go  on  (Bengel,  Oetinger, 
etc.).  Nature  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  change 
and  corruption,  as  the  new  heavens  and  earth 
(2  Pet.  iii.  7 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1)  will  follow  the  period 
of  the  millennial  reign. 

Lit.  —  A  satisfactory  work  on  niillenarianisni 
yet  remains  to  be  written.  Corhodi  :  O'escli.  d. 
C/iiliasmus  (not  a  full  collection  of  materials), 
Frankfort,  1781,  2d  ed.,  Zurich,  1794,  4  vols.  ;  La- 
VATEi! :  Aussiciitfu  in  d.  ]Cwi</kcit, '/Airich,  17QS- 
78,  4  parts  ;  J.  P.  Lange  ;  JJ.  Land  d.  lleniichkeit, 
Meurs,  1838;  Volck  :  D.  Cliiliasinus,  Dorpat,  1869; 
Koch:  D.  tausendjidn:  Reich,  Basel,  1872;  comp. 
DoRNER  :  Doctrine  of  the  J'irsnn  of  Christ.  —  [Eng- 
lish Works  advocating  !Millenarianisni.  Joseph 
Mede  :  Claris  Apocati/ptica,  etc.,  Cambridge,  1627 ; 
T.  Beverley  :  77(C  Kinf/dom  if  J.  Christ  entering 
its  Succession  at  1697,  etc.,  London,  1689 ;  The 
Unirersal  Christian  doctrine  of  the  dai/  ofjudc/ment, 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  thousand  i/ea7's' king- 
dom of  Christ  (herein  guided  bg  3Ir.  Baxter's  replg), 
London,  1691;  T.  Burnet:  Libh.  duo  posteriores, 
de  conflagr.  niundi  et  de  fitt.  rermn  statu,  1689;  De 
statu  mortuoruin  et  resurgentium,  1727,  2d  ed.,  1733; 
Increase  Mather:  A  Discourse  concerning  ,  .  . 
the  glorious  kingdom  of  J.  Christ  on  earth  now  ap- 
proaching, Boston,  1770;  SaiMuel  Hopkins:  A 
Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  shou-ing  from  Scripture 
Pniplicrg  thai  it  is  get  to  come,  when  it  will  come,  etc., 
Edinburgh,  1806 ;  Bickerstetii  (d.  1850):  Glory 
of  the  Church  .  Jicstin-ation  of  the  ,fi  ws  (in  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  London,  1853);  Frere: 
Eight  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relatire  to  the  Last 
Times,  London,  1834,  The  Expiration  of  the  Titnes 
of  the  Gentiles,  ISiS;  B()N.\r:  Coming  of  the  King- 
dom, of  the  f.ord  Jesus,  London,  1849;  Cummings: 
Apocalyptic  Sketches.  Loudon,  1849,  Great  'Tribula- 
tion (1859),  Great  I'reparation  (1861),  Seventh  Vial 
(1870);  E.  B.  Elliott:  ILnm  Apocalypticm  (the 
most  elaborate  work),  5tli  ed.,  1862,  4  vols. ;  Cka- 
Vf;.\,  in  Laxue's  ('(nnmentary  on  ll(  relation,  c\\s.\>. 
XX.,  New  York,  bs74;  Seiss:  77/<  Lost  Times  and 
the  Great  ('onsunim<ili(ni,ii\h  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1878. 
—  Works  opposing  Millenarianism.  R.  Baxter: 
The  Glorious  Kingdom  <f  God.  London,  1691  ;  G. 
Bcsii:  Treatise  ini  the  Mill(  oniiim.  New  Vork, 
1832;  I'rwick:  Second  Adrent  oJ' Christ,  Dublin, 
1839;  D.VVII)  Hrow.v  :  Christ's  Second  Coming, 
London,  1.S46  and  often  (the  best  work  on  the 
sul)iect.)  ;  '/'//('  Priest  upon  his  Throne  (lectures  by 
twelve  clergymen),  London,  1849  (an  able  treat- 
ment); Wai.decrave  :  Xeic  Testament  AJillenari- 
n/i(',s7H(Bampton  Lectures),  London,  1855;  Carson: 
The  I'ers(nial  Reign  of  Christ  during  the  Millenni- 
um prored  to  be  impossible,  Loiulon,  1873  ;  Hriggs  : 
Origin  and  History  if  Pre-MilUnorianism,  in  Luth. 
Quart.,  April,  1879.  See  also  tlie  Theologies  of 
HoiiGK  and  Van  Ooster/.ee.  the  Commentaries 
on  I!ev.  xx.,  etc.,  and  Chdiasm  by  Professor  G.  P. 
Fisher,  in  McCmntock  and  Stiklnu's  l''.ucyi-ti>p. 
Sec  :irt.  I'remii.lenianirm.]  HKMlstll. 

MILLENARY    PETITION    (so   called   because 
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signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  niinister.s),  |>raying 
lor  llie  "  reformation  of  certain  ceremonies  and 
atiuses  of  the  Cliurch,"  was  presented  by  tlie 
Puritan  ministers  to  James  I.,  on  his  way  to 
London  April,  lG0i5.  An  A7iswcr  was  presented 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  which  it  received 
the  thanks  of  Cambridge.  The  Ilampton-rourt 
Conference  (see  Confkkence,  III.),  witli  its  in- 
cidental issue,  our  Authorized  Version,  was  the 
unexpected  and  momentous  result  of  the  Petition. 

MILLENNIUM.     See  IMille.nakianism. 

MILLER,  Hugh,  geologist;  b.  at  Cromarty,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  Oct.  10,  lb()2; 
d.  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  at  I'orto- 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  IS.jlJ.  liorn  in 
humble  life,  he  yet  was  carefully  though  not 
classically  educated.  In  1819  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  stone-mason,  and  followed  tliat  trade  until 
1836,  when  he  received  a  band-appointment  at 
Cromarty.  His  Letters  to  Lord  Broiii/lniiii  on  the 
Auchterarder  Case  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
led  to  his  appointment,  in  1840,  to  the  editorship 
of  a  newly-founded  Free  Church  paper.  The  Wit- 
ness, published  at  Edinburgh.  In  its  columns 
(1841)  appeared  T/tc  Old  Red  Sandstune,  which 
gave  him  immediate  rank  as  a  geologist  and 
author.  By  his  Footprints  of  the  Creator  (1849) 
and  Testimony  of  the  korLs  (18.57)  he  pojiularized 
his  favorite  science,  and  defended  revelation.  His 
<lenial  of  the  universality  of  the  Deluge,  and  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  day  "  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Cienesis,  occasioned  much  adverse 
criticism.  His  bold  position  on  these  subjects 
led  some  even  to  question  his  piety.  See  Bayne  : 
Life  of  HmiJi  Miller,  Boston,  1871,  2  vols. 

"MILLER,  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Dover, 
Del.,  Oct.  31,  1769;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  Jan. 
7,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1789  ;  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  New- York  City,  1793-1813; 
first  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
government  in  the  Theological  Sennnary  at 
Princeton,  X.J.,  1813-49.  Dr.  Miller  was  a 
stanch  Calvinist  and  Presbyterian.  He  entered 
heartily  into  tlie  defence  of  his  positions,  and 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
C'hurch  in  1837.  Personally  he  was  a  model  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  wrote,  besides  minor 
publications,  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  New  York',  1803,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1805, 
3  vols.,  reprinted,  London,  180.5,  3  vols.  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  1807,  with 
Continuation,  1809;  Memoirs  of  Rec.Jokn  Rodqers, 
]>.D.,  1809;  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Phila- 
delphia, 1827  ;  Office  of  Ruling  Elder,  New  York, 
1831;  Infant  Baptism,  1834;  Presbyterianism  the 
Truly  Primitice  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the 
Church  (f  Christ,  Philadelphia,  1835;  The  I'runi- 
lice  and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ  vindicated,  1840; 
Thoughts  on  Public  Prayer,  1849  ;  and  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raphij.  See  his  Life,  by  his  son,  Samuel  Miller, 
Philadelphia,  1869,"  2  vols. 

MILLER,  William,  b.  in  Pittsfield,  ]\Iass.,  Feb. 
l.j,  1782;  d.  in  Low^  Hampton.  Washington 
County,  X.Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849.  Lindted  in  his 
educational  advantages,  and  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion, he  yet  pretended  to  interpret  prophecy.  In 
1831  he  announced  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 


destruction  of  tlie  earth  in  1843.  He  gathered,  it 
is  said,  some  forty  thousand  followers,  wlio  were 
called  .Millerites.  He  was  esteemed  by  many  as 
an  hundile  Christian  and  an  honest  reasoner.  See 
his  lit.-  bv  \\iriTi:,  Battle  Creek,  .Mich.,  1875. 

MILLERITES.  See  Ai)VE.NnsT.s.  Vol.  I II., 2.581. 

MILLS  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  The  He- 
bnnvs,  like  other  ]ieoples  of  aiitii|uity,  did  not 
originally  grind  their  corn  on  mills,  but  beat  it 
in  mortars  (Xiim.  xi.  8);  and,  even  after  tiie  in- 
troduction of  hand-mills,  they  continued  to  pre- 
sent their  offeiings  of  first-fruits  thus  i)rciiared 
(Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14).  The  hand-mill  used  was 
that  still  common  throughout  the  E.ast.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  circular  pieces  of  stone,  from  forty- 
four  to  forty-eight  centimetres  in  circmuference, 
and  about  ten  centimetres  thick.  Tlie  "  nether  " 
millstone  was  fastened  to  the  ground  ;  but  the 
upper  one,  the  "rider,"  could  be  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  wooden  handle  placed  vertically 
near  its  edge.  As  only  so  much  corn  w.as  ground 
at  a  time  as  was  necessary  for  one  day,  the  mill 
was  an  absolutely  indispensable  piece  of  furniture 
in  every  house,  and  none  was  allowed  to  take  it 
as  a  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  It  was  generally 
worked  by  the  women  of  the  house ;  in  large  fami- 
lies, by  the  female  slaves  (Isa.  xlvii.  2  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
41).  Occasionally,  also,  male  slaves,  or  prisoners, 
were  used  (Judg.  xvi.  21).  The  work  was  difficult 
and  tedious,  but  the  sound  of  the  mill  in  the  ear- 
ly morning  indicated  a  peaceful  and  thrifty  house- 
hold (.ler.  XXV.  10).  In  later  times  a  larger  kind 
of  mill,  worked  by  asses,  came  into  use ;  which  is 
referred  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.  ruetschi. 

MILLS,  Samuel  John,  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  modern  movement  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States;  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man;  b.  April  21,  1783,  at  Torringford,  Conn.; 
d.  June  16,  1818,  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  entered  Williams  College,  1806.  His  mind 
had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  send- 
ing the  gospel  to  heathen  lands ;  and,  w  hile  a  stu- 
dent at  college,  he  met  with  several  of  his  fellow- 
students,  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  haystack, 
to  consult  and  pray  with  them  over  this  question. 
In  1809  he  entered  Andover  Seminary,  where, 
together  with  Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Judson,  he 
held  consultations  on  the  subject  of  missions,  in 
which  they  were  all  alike  interested.  In  June, 
1810,  Mills,  Judson,  Nott,  and  Newell  presented 
an  address  to  the  general  association  of  Massachu- 
.setts  Proper  at  Bradford,  calling  its  attention  to 
the  claims  of  the  heathen  world.  Between  1812 
and  1815,  Mills  made  two  tours  to  the  south-west 
as  far  as  New  Orleans,  engaged  in  distributing 
and  selling  Bibles,  and  organizing  Bible  societies. 
Ordained  at  Newburyport,  June  21,  181.5,  he 
spent  the  next  several  years  in  the  Middle  .States, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  suggestion  of  the  American  Bible  .Society 
came  from  him,  as  well  as  the  project  of  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  —  an  a.ssocia- 
tion  in  which  the  Presbj-terian,  Dutch  Reformed, 
and  Associate  Reformed  churches  united.  In 
1816  he  suggested  to  the  synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  the  plan  of  educating  negroes  for 
carrying  the  gospel  to  .\frica.  In  1817  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  which  had  recently  been  organ- 
ized, sent  him  and  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  as  their 
agents  to  explore  Sierra  Leoue  and  Western  Afri- 
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ca.  Mr.  Mills  reached  his  destination,  but  on  the 
return  journey  died,  and,  like  Adoniram  Judson, 
was  buried  in  the  sea.  His  name  will  always  be 
indelibly  associated  with  the  history  of  foreign 
missionary  endeavor  in  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  those  to  whose  early  enthusiasm  it  owed  its 
first  impulse.  See  Gaudiner  Spring:  Memoiis 
uf  the  Rei-.  Samuel  Mi//t!,  New  York,  1820 ;  and 
AxDEHsox  :  Histori/  of'  Missions  of  the  American 
Bonril  of  Foni</ii  .\Iissions  in  India,  Boston,  1S74. 
MILMAN,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  church  historian ; 
b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1791 ;  d.  at  Sunninghill, 
near  Ascot,  Sept.  24, 1868.  Hi.s  father,  Sir  Fran- 
cis, was  physician  to  George  III.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  Newdigate 
prize  for  poetry  by  Iiis  Apollo  Beloedere,  1812  ; 
and  became  fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  1815; 
was  ordained  a  priest,  1810,  and  appointed  vicar 
of  St.  Clary's,  Reading,  where  he  remained,  until, 
in  1835,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, and  canon  of  ^\'estminster.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  From  1821  to  1831  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford;  in  1827,  Banipton 
Lecturer,  choosing  as  his  subject.  The  Character 
(mil  Conduct  of  the  Aposdes  considered  as  an  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  In  theology  he  was  a 
liberal,  belonging  to  the  Broad  Church  School. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His  earliest 
publications  were  poems  :  Fazio,  a  tragedy,  Lond., 
1815,  2d  ed.,  1810  (acted  without  his  consent,  and 
to  the  scandal  of  his  parishioners,  first  at  Bath, 
and  then,  on  Feb.  5,  1818,  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don) ;  Suittor,  Lord  of  the  Brif/ld  Citi/,  1818,  2d  ed., 
same  year;  The  Fall  of'  Jerusalem  (his  most  ad- 
mired poem),  1820  ;  TIte  Marti/r  of  Antioch,  1822  ; 
Belsltazzar,  1822;  Anne  Boleijn,  1820;  Nala  and 
Damai/anti,  0"d  other  Poems  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit,  Oxford,  1834.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  appeared,   London,  ; 

1839,  3  vols.  His  poetry  attracted  considerable  | 
attention  in  its  day,  but  is  now  forgotten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hymns,  especially  two. 
When  our  heads  are  bowed  icith  woe,  and  Hide  on, 
ride  on,  in  majesti/.  But,  if  lie  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet,  he 
more  than  justified  their  praises  as  an  historian. 
As  such  he  published  The  Iliitorij  of  Jews,  1829, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1830,  often  since,  republished  in 
America  (it  made  a  great  stir,  especially  because  of 
its  .so-called  rationalism  in  dealing  with  the  mi- 
raculous element ;  and  portions  were  suppressed. 
The  author  was  d{Miounced,  as  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt 
in  his  Hul.sean  Lectures  for  1832,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples for  the  proper  Undcrstand'inij  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings.  After  a  time  the  excitement  ceased ; 
and  at  present  the?  History  is  considered  as  an 
interestir.g  performance,  but  defective  in  needful 
learning:  a  new  edition,  partly  re-writt*'n,  and 
greatly  improved  throughout,  was  issued  18G2); 
The  //istori/  of  Christianiti/  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  Abolition  of  I'aijanism  in  the  Hnmiin  Empire, 

1840,  3  vols.,  revised  edition,  1800  (this  marked 
a  decided  advance  :  the  facts  were  better  mar- 
shalled, and  the  subject  was  better  mastered)  ; 
//istori/ of  Latin  Chrislianiti/,  includinij  that  of  the 
/'opes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  ]'.  (A.  I). 
1455),  \H->l-r)C>,  C  vols.,  2d'ed.  revi.sed,  1858  (this 
is  one  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  liistories  in  the 
Knglish  language,  based  upon  ample  knowledge, 


written  in  a  picturesque  style,  sympathetic,  yet 
outspoken  in  its  judgments).  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  Historical  Wor/^s  appeared  1806-07, 
15  vols.  8vo.  Dean  Milnian  edited  the  works 
of  Horace,  illustrated,  1849,  and  also  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1838-39, 
12  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1846,  6  vols.,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  William  Smith,  1854,  8  vols,  (this  is  now 
the  standard  edition  of  Gibbon,  republished,  New- 
York,  1880,  6  vols.).  Two  posthumous  volumes 
of  Milinan's  are  Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
1808,  and  Savonarola,  Erasinus,  and  other  Essays, 
1870.  But  this  long  list  of  volumes  constitutes 
only  a  partial  enumeration  of  his  labors.  He 
took  part  in  religious  discussions ;  and,  true  to  his 
theological  leanings,  he  advocated  "  the  abolition 
of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  proposed  sub- 
scription to  the  Liturgy  instead," 

MILNER,  the  name  of  two  distinguished 
brothers  and  church  historians.  —  I.  Joseph  was 
b.  Jan.2,  1744,  in  Leeds;  d.  Nov.  15, 1797,  in  Hull. 
By  the  early  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  with- 
out means,  but  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of 
friends,  to  pass  from  the  Latin  School  at  Leedft 
to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  secured 
the  chancellor's  medal  for  the  classics  hi  1766. 
The  death  of  his  principal  friend,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  means,  forced  him  to  quit  th& 
university.  He  became  head  master  of  the  Latin 
grammar-school  at  Hull,  vespers'  lecturer  in  the 
principal  church,  and  vicar  of  Trinity  Church 
just  before  his  death.  In  1770  he  underwent  a 
radical  spiritual  change,  and  became  so  jiowerful 
a  preacher  of  repentance  as  to  draw  upon  him- 
self the  sobriquet  of  " ^Methodist."  He,  however, 
overcame  all  prejudice,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  eai-liest  movers  in  the  so-called  "  Evan- 
gelical Movement."  Among  his  published  works 
ai'e  Gibbons  Account  of  Christianity  considered, 
1781 ;  Some  llemiirkable  Passar/es  in  the  lAfe  of 
William  Howard,  1785;  Essays  on  the  Influence 
if  the  Iloljf  Sjiirit,  1789;  two  volumes  of  Sermons, 
ISOl,  1808 ;  and  especially  a  Church  History,  for 
which  see  below. — II.  Isaac  was  b.  in  Leeds, 
Jan.  11,  1751;  d.  in  London,  April  1,  1820.  At 
the  death  of  his  fathei'  he  was  put  to  work  in  a 
woollen-factory,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother, 
became  sizar  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  1770. 
Here  he  rose  to  the  highest  academic  honors, — ■ 
fellow-professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  1783, 
master  of  Queen's  College,  1788,  and  twice  vice- 
chancellor.  In  1780  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1791  appointed  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  He  shared  the  religious  tendencies 
of  his  brother,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Evangelical  party.  Two  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons were  published  in  1820.  He  died  in  the 
home  of  his  friend  Wilberforce. 

The  great  literary  work  of  the  two  brothers 
was  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  three 
first  volumes  of  which,  exti^nding  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  by  JosejOi  (1794  sqq.). 
Vols.  iv.  and  v.  were  by  Isaac  (1803-09).  A 
new  edition  of  the  whole  work  appeared  in  1816, 
and  a  revised  edition  by  Dr.  Grantham  in  1847. 
The  work  was  tianslated  into  (icrman  in  1803, 
2d  ed.,  IslO.  .Inscph  Milner  wished  to  present 
the  histiiry  of  the  Churcli  from  a  i>ra(tical  reli- 
gious stand-point.  He  got  the  idea  from  Juhu 
Newton's  little  book.  Review  of  Ecclesiastic  His- 
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tnry,  1769.  In  liis  Introduction  he  defines  the 
Christian  t'lnirch  as  the  "succession  of  pious  pcr- 
.soiis ;  "  tliat  is,  tliose  whose  lives  were  ordered 
accordinf;;  to  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  church  liLstory  is,  therefore,  accordinj;  to  this 
idea,  nothing  more  than  a  liistory  of  tlu^se  pious 
people.  In  the  first  three  centuries,  Ignatius  and 
Cyprian  appear  to  him  as  the  two  great  charac- 
ters :  Augustine  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  the 
next  two.  The  third  volume  covers  the  period 
between  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  He 
dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Anselni.and  the  Waldenses.  The  his- 
tory gives  an  intelligent  and  appreciative;  account 
of  the  German  Reformation;  and  Isaac  Milncr 
was  the  first  to  lay  bare  before  the  English  the 
greatness  of  Luther's  personality  and  work.  The 
book  has  no  critical  merits  as  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  sources ;  but  it  did  most  ex- 
cellent service  in  illustrating  the  power  of  C'liris- 
tianity,  as  embodied  in  its  great  representatives 
of  all  ages,  and  thus  stimulating  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written  to  an  imitation  of  their  devotion 
and  enthusiasm.  By  portraying  the  Christian  life 
of  the  Church,  the  brothers  filled  a  gap.  For  a 
long  time,  their  work  remained  the  most  popular 
manual  on  church  history,  until  a  German  mas- 
ter [Neander],  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  and  with  greater  schol- 
arship, worked  over  the  materials.  Joseph's  com- 
plete works  were  edited  by  Isaac  Miinei-,  1810, 
8  vols.,  and  again,  1827,  9  vols.  For  his  life,  see 
the  biography  by  Isaac  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Sennons, 
1801  ;  and  also  Mary  Milnkr  :  T/ie  Life  of  Isaac 
Milner,  1812.  C.  s'ciIOELL. 

MILNOR,  James,  D.D.,  b.  in  Philadel^ihia,  June 
20,  1773  ;  d.  in  New- York  City,  April  8,  1811.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1791 ;  in  181U  he  sat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  opposed  the 
war  of  1812.  In  1814  he  entered  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  ministry;  and  from  ISIG  till  his  death 
was  rector  of  St.  George's,  Xew  York.  He  pub- 
lished only  a  few  sermons  and  addresses,  but 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  time  by  his 
constant  and  enthusiastic  support  of  every  good 
cause.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Low-Church  part}'. 
See  J.  S.  Stone  :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  James 
Milnoi;  New  Y'ork,  1848,  abridged,  1855. 

MIL'TIADES,  a  contemporary  of  Tatian,  was, 
like  .lustin,  a  converted  philcsopher,  and  made 
for  himself  a  great  name  in  the  Christian  Church, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  by  his 
writings  against  Paganism  and  various  heresies, 
especially  Montanism.  He  is  first  mentioned  by 
an  unknown,  anti-Montanistic  writer  from  Asia 
Minor,  of  whose  work  Eusebius  gives  some  ex- 
tracts {Hist.  EccL,  v.  "16),  as  having  written  a 
work  against  the  Montanists  on  the  theme  that 
a  prophet  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  while 
in  an  ecstatic  state  of  muid ;  then  by  a  Roman 
writer  attacking  the  Artemonites  (Eusebius  : 
Hist.  EccL,  V.  28)  ;  and  finally  by  Tertullian  : 
Adv.  Valentin.,  5.  But  of  his  works  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us.  See  Derlisg  :  Diss,  dc  Slilti- 
ade,  Helmstedt,  1746;  Schwegler:  JSIonlanis- 
viiis,  Tiibingen,  1841. 

MILTIADES,  Pope.     See  Melchiades. 

MILTITZ.     See  Luther. 

MILTON,  John,  the  English  poet,  was  b.  in 
Loudon,  Dec.  9.  1608;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  S,  1674. 
44  —  11 


His  father,  who  abandoned  the  Roman-Catholic 
comnnmion,  became  a  copying  lawyer,  and  re- 
tired with  an  independence.  Milton's  educafion 
was  strict;  but  he  cultivated  a  love  of  niusic, 
and  became  an  acconijilished  organist.  He  at- 
tended St.  Paul's  School,  London ;  entered  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  1625,  and,  in  si>ite  of  an  in- 
tervening rustication,  took  the  master's  degree 
in  1632.  He  had  been  set  ajjart  for  the  ministry, 
but,  on  leaving  Caml)ridge,  retired  to  his  father's 
home  in  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
spent  six  years  in  study,  aiul  wrote  his  first  im- 
portant poetical  works,  L'Alleijro,  H  J-'enseroso, 
Arcades,  Lycidns,  Camus,  etc.  In  1638  lie  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  his  poetical  gifts  and  elegant  Latin- 
ity  winning  for  him  triunjphs,  and  his  religious 
opinions  involving  him  in  danger.  Returning  to 
London  in  1039,  he  became  tutor  to  his  two 
nephews;  but  he  soon  became  involved  in  the 
controversies  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Pre.s- 
byterians,  and  wrote  (1G41),  Of  liefoniiatian,  lnuch- 
iiKj  Clinrcli  Discipline  in  Enr/la?id,  and  the  Causes 
l/iat  hit/ierlo  hare  liindered  it ,  Apiilayij  for  Smectym- 
nuus,  etc.  He  espoused  the  Presbyterian  cause 
against  the  Episcopal,  whose  cry  was,  "  No  bishop, 
no  king."  In  these  writings  he  betrays  fine  elo- 
(pience  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anticpiity, 
but  often  resorts  to  biting  sarcasm,  and,  after  the 
numner  of  the  age,  descends  to  rude  pei'sonalities. 
He  was  married  in  1643  to  a  royalist  lady,  Mary 
Powell,  who,  after  fom-  weeks,  retin-ned  to  her 
parents,  where  she  remained,  in  spite  of  her  hus- 
band's appeals.  This  experience  led  Milton  to 
write  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Dirorce,  etc. 
(1045),  and  The  JudymenI  of  Martin  liucer  toiirh- 
iu(j  llir(o-ve  (1645),  in  which  he  advocated  the 
propriety  of  divorce  when  the  two  parties  were 
uncongenial  to  one  another.  In  1645  his  wife 
returned  to  him.  She  died  in  1652.  In  1044 
jSIilton  published  his  famous  work,  Areopayilica; 
a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Milton  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  political 
agitations  of  the  time,  and  left  no  doubt  of  his 
jMsition,  in  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  {\tH9). 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  for 
foreign  tongues.  Other  works  bearing  iijion  the. 
political  controversies  appeared  from  his  pen :; 
Eikonoklastes  (1649),  against  the  Eikon  Jlasilike,. 
whicli  advocated  the  cause  of  the  royal  martyr,. 
Charles  1.;  Defensia  pro  populo  anglicano  (16.j1), 
against  the  learned  Salmasiu.s  of  Leyden,  who  had 
asserted  the  inviolability  of  kings.  Having  long 
suffered  from  weak  eyes,  he  was  warned  by  his. 
friends  against  undertaking  this  work.  But  as. 
he  nobly  says,  "  I  did  not  balance  whether  my 
duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes."  And  indeed 
this  second  work  cost  Milton  his  eyesight.  His 
enemies  saw  in  this  affliction  a  judgment  of  God. 
He  himself  bore  it  with  wonderfid  patience  and 
resignation.  He  continued  to  hold  his  public  office. 
He  began  the  work  of  the  day  with  the  reading- 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  1656  he  was  married  a  sec- 
ond time,  to  Catharine  Woodcock,  who  died  in 
fifteen  months ;  and  in  1663  he  was  married  again, 
to  Elizabeth  Minshull.  In  1665  he  finished  his 
Paradise  Lost.  It  was  published  in  1667  [the 
author  receiving  five  pounds  in  hand,  with  thei 
promise  of  the  same  sum  for  every  edition  of 
fifteen  hundred  sold.  Three  editions  had  beea 
disposed  of  by  1678,  and  in  1681  his  widow  re- 
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linquished  all  furtlier  claims  for  eiglit  pounds]. 
In  1671  appeared  his  .S'oHi.fO/i  Agonustes,  which  re- 
flects his  feelings  of  disappointment  and  broken 
powers ;  and  the  Paradise  Reyained,  which  falls 
far  below  the  earlier  work,  to  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  companion.  Milton  also  wrote  a 
History  of  Britain  (3  vols.),  a  Latin  Grammar 
■(1669),  etc.,  and,  Of  True  Religion,  Heresie,  Schism, 
Toleration  and  what  best  Means  may  be  used  against 
the  Grntvth  of  Popery  (1673).  He  here  asserts 
tliat  all  are  heretics  who  do  not  draw  their  reli- 
gion from  the  Bible,  and  urges  tolerance  for  all 
Protestants,  but  denies  it  to  the  Catholics.  He 
also  wrote  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  {Doc- 
trina  Christiana),  which  was  found  in  manuscript 
in  1823  [and  translated  and  edited  by  Bishop 
Sunnier,  lS2i3].  He  here  approaches  very  close 
to  Arianism. 

Milton  was,  by  his  rejection  of  scholasticism,  by 
his  severe  biblical  and  yet  free  method  of  thought, 
by  his  tolerant  spirit,  and  by  his  union  of  ethics 
and  religion,  a  herald  and  prophet  of  modern  times. 
He  was  a  Protestant  individualist  and  idealist. 
The  three  daughters  left  to  him  by  his  first  wife 
caused  him  much  trouble.  [He  himself  was  some- 
what overbearing ;  3'et  his  manners  were  urbane, 
and  his  conversation  deliglitful.  He  is  the  great- 
est religious  poet  of  modern  times,  and  second 
only  to  Shakespeare  among  all  English  poets. 
His  prose  is  even  more  poetic  than  his  poetrj', 
and  sounds  like  the  majestic  swell  of  an  organ.] 

Lit. — The  most  important  of  Milton's  poeti- 
cal works  are  found  in  the  German  translation  of 
IJiiTTC.EK,  and  .some  of  the  prose  works  by  Berx- 
ii.\KDi,  Berlin,  1874.  The  best  English  life  is 
by  M.\ssoN,  18.')!)-80,  6  vols.  ;  new  edition,  Lon- 
<lon,  1881,  sqq.  German  lives  by  Liebeut  (Ham- 
burg, 1860),  A.  Ster.n  (Leipzig,  1877-79).  [Mil- 
ton's prose  works  were  first  collected  by  Tol.\N'D, 
1097-98,  3  vols.  ;  the  latest  and  most  complete 
edition  in  Bohn's  Library,  1848-53,  5  vols.  The 
best  edition  of  the  poetical  works  is  bj'  Mitkoki), 
-S  vols.,  London,  1851.  Other  lives  by  Toland, 
Todd,  Svmmons,  Dr.  Joiisson,  Macai:i..\v  (in 
Essays),  MiTFORD  (London,  1853),  Keigiiti.ey 
{fvondon,  1855),  Tai.ve'.s  English  Literature.  For 
•complete  list  of  literature  down  to  1858,  see  Ai.i.i- 
bo.se's  Dlctionari/.]  R.  EIBACn. 

MINIMS,  The  Order  of,  was  founded  by  St. 
Francis  of  Paula,  in  1453,  and  confirmed  by 
Alexander  VL,  under  the  name  of  Minimi  Eralres 
("Tlie  lycast  among  Brethren  "),  an  expression  of 
the  humility  of  the  members.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  order  numbered 
about  450  converts,  and  the  brethren  ))en(^trated 
even  into  the  Indies.  In  the  present  century, 
however,  the  order  has  completely  fallen  into 
decay;  and  the  female  branch,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain  in  1 102,  and  thence  pas.sed  into 
France,  lia.s  ceased  to  exist.  See  Louis  Doui 
I)'.\tticiiy  :     Ilkloire    gdncrale    de    I'ordre    des 

Mitiiritrs. 

MINING  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Sec  Mil  \i.~. 

MINISTER,  MINISTRY.     Sr,.  Clergy. 

MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Educa- 
Tlcis.  M  iM-- 1 1  i:i  AI.. 

MINISTERIUM,  a  body  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
composed  solely  of  ordained  ministers,  to  wliich 
is  intrusted  tlie  examination,  licciKsure,  and  ordi- 


nation of  candidates,  and  also  trials  for  clerical 
lieresy,  and  on  appeal  from  a  church  council  for 
lav  heresv. 

"minor  CANONS  are  "priests,"  in  collegiate 
churches,  next  in  rank  to  the  canons  and  preb- 
endaries, but  not  of  the  chajiter,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  the  daily  service. 
The  stipend  of  a  minor  canon  is,  in  England, 
fixed  by  law  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum.     The  office  may  lie  held  bv  a  vicar. 

MINOR  PROPHETS,  The  ("  brief  in  words, 
mighty  in  meaning"),  are  twelve  in  number;  viz., 
Hosea,  Joel,  .\nios,  Obadiah,  .Tonah,  ISIicah,  Na- 
huni.  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi.     In  the  Hebrew  canon  they  consti- 

j  tute  only  one  book.  They  are  called  the  "  Lesser, 
or  Minor  Prophets,"  because  their  prophecies  were 
briefer,  not  because  they  were  less  important, 
than  those  of  the  four  Greater  Prophets  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel).  All  these  writ- 
ings together  do  not  equal  in  length  those  of 
Isaiah.  Yet  Hosea  exercised  the  prophetic  office 
longer  than  any  other  jiropliet ;  and  the  study  of 
the  Minor  Prophets  b}'  the  Greater  is  evident  from 
these  facts,  —  that  Isaiah  adopted  a  prophecy  of 
Micah  (Isa.  ii.  2-5;  cf.  Mic.  iv.  1-5);  Jeremiah 
employed  verses  of  Obadiah  to  denomice  anew 
the  punishment  of  Edoni  (Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  cf.  Obad. 
3) ;  and  a  prophecy  of  Joel  was  expanded  by 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  22;  cf.  Joel  iii.  2).  The 
first  five  of  the  Minor  Prophets  antedate  the 
earliest  of  the  Greater  Prophets,  while  Malachi 
post-dates  them  :  so  the  twelve  began  and  closed 
the  cycle  of  written  projihecy  which  stretched 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  They 
are  arranged  in  three  groups  chronologically, 
but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  order  among 
themselves.  Thus  the  prophets  of  the  pre- 
AssjTian  and  Assyrian  time  (Ho.sea  to  Nahum) 
come  first;  those  of  the  Chaldiean  period  (Habak- 
kuk and  Ze]ilianiah)  come  next;  and  the  post- 
exilian  prophets  (Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chi) come  last.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
the  Septuagint  puts  the  first  six  thus :  Hosea, 
Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.  In  re- 
gard to  their  contents,  they  may  be  said,  in  gener- 
al, to  present  peculiar  dilliculties,  arising,  in  part, 
from  tlie  ob.scurity  of  their  allusions  ;  but,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  they  yield  to  no  other  portion  of 
Scri]iture  in  attractiveness.  Nothing  elsewhere 
excels  in  vividness  the  description  Joel  gives  of 
a  plague  of  locusts;  no  such  indign.ant  protest, 
earnest  expostulation,  and  terrible  denunciation, 
are  contained  in  such  small  compass  as  in  Mala- 
chi;  the  "burdens  "of  Zechariah  equal  in  interest 
the  "  burdens  "  of  Isaiali ;  while  tlie  swift  changes 
of  Hosea  from  righteous  anger  to  divine  love  are 
as  characteristic  as  any  thing  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
story  of  .Jonah  is  a,s  familiar  as  a  nursery  tale, 
while  it  is  a  truthful  account  of  a  thrilling  epi- 
sode. Nalium's  eloquence  moves  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  chariots  whose  motion  it  so  graphically 
describes.  Obadiah  and  Ilaliakkuk  are  subliijie 
in  their  poetry  and  their  moral  earnestness.  To 
the  Christian  tliese  Minor  Propliets  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  because  the  gospel  was 
preached,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  day  pro- 
claimed, by  them.  And  nowhere  else  are  there 
clearer  projihecies  of  New-Testament  events ;  ,so 

'  that,  to  learn  where  Christ  was  born,  the  .scribis 
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unrolled  the  scroll  to  Micah  (Matt.  ii.  6 ;  cf. 
Mic.  V.  2)  ;  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Elijah 
whom  Malachi  had  foretold  (Matt.  xi.  14 ;  cf. 
Mai.  iv.  5)  ;  the  piercing  of  the  Saviour's  side 
was  predicted  by  Zechariah  (John  xix.  37 ;  cf. 
Zech.  xii.  10) ;  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  Pentecost  was  a  fulfilment  of  Joel's 
prophecy  (Acts  ii.  16;  cf.  Joel  ii.  28). 

Lit.  —  For  a  detailed  examination  of  each 
prophet,  with  copious  literature,  see  the  separate 
articles  in  this  Encyclopredia :  for  an  elaborate 
I ntroduclion  to  the  Minor  Prophets,  see  Professor 
Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  in  LanGE  :  The  Minor 
Prophetf  (New  York,  1876,  pp.  3-49),  and  the 
literature  there  giTen,  from  which  the  subjoined 
list  is  partly  taken.  Tiie  following  are  a  few  of 
the  best  commentaries  upon  the  Minor  Prophets 
asawiiole.  —  1.  In  Latin,  isy  Calvin,  1559  (best 
ed.  Brunsv. ,  1803  sqq.,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1846- 
49,5vols.):  Geotius,  1644;  Cocceius,  1652;Cal- 
ovius,  1677  ;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  1720;  Clehicus, 
1731;  Dathe,  1773;  E  F.  C.  Rosenmuller, 
1788. —2  In  French.  By  Calmet  (R.  C), 
1707 ;  Revss  (Prot.),  1875.  —  3.  In  German.  By 
LuTHEK,  1526  sqq.;  Eichiiorx,  1816;  Hitzig, 
1838  (4th  ed.  by  Steiner,  1881) ;  Ewald,  1840-41 
(2d  ed.  1867-68,  3  vols. ;  Eng.  trans.,  1876-81,  5 
vols.);  Umbreit,  1845;  Schegg  (R.  C),  1854; 
Keil,  1866  (Eng.  trans.,  1868,  2  vols.);  Lanoe, 
1808-76  (by  Schmoller,  Kleinert,  and  Lange;  Eng. 
trans,  of  Schmoller  and  Kleinert  in  Lange  series, 
ed".  Dr.  Schaff,  1875).  —4.  In  English.  By  Trapp, 
1654;  Newcome,  1785;  Henderson,  1845  (rep., 
Andover,  1866);  Pusey,  1860-77;  Cowles,  1867; 
Lange,  1875  (ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  original  Com.  on 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  by  McCurdy, 
Chambers,  and  Packard  respectively);  Wolfen- 
i>ale,  1879  (homiletical).  samuel  m.  JACKSON. 

MINORITES.     See  Franciscans. 

MINUCIUS  FELIX,  Marcus,  author  of  the  dia- 
logue Octavius,  which,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  original- 
ity, and  profound  theological  intuition,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  ancient  apologies  of 
the  Latin  Church,  both  on  account  of  its  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  elegant  form,  and  on  account  of 
the  clear  and  pointed  manner  in  which  it  presents 
and  refutes  all  the  various  objections  to  Christi- 
anity at  that  time  circulating  among  educated 
Pagans.  Of  the  personal  life  of  the  author  we 
only  know  that  he  was  a  successful  lawyer  in 
Rome  when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  : 
even  the  date  of  his  great  work  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Formerly  critics  generally  agreed  in 
placing  Minucius  between  TertuUian  and  Cypri- 
an. Certain  parts  of  Octaoius  seem  to  be  based 
on  TertuUian's  Apologeticus,  and  certain  parts  of 
Cyprian's  De  idolormn  vanitate  are  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Octncius.  Now,  as  the  Apologeticus 
was  written  in  197,  and  the  De  idolorum  vanitate 
in  247,  Octavius  must  have  been  wTitten  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  third  century.  In  1762,  how- 
ever, in  an  epistle  Ad  Gerhardum  Meermann,  J.  D. 
Van  Iloven  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  state  of  Christianity,  and  the  specific 
Pagan  objections  to  it,  such  as  represented  in 
Octavius,  do  not  correspond  to  a  period  so  late  as 
the  first  decades  of  the  third  century;  and,  in 
course  of  time,  more  and  more  scliolars  adopted 
the  view  that  Minucius  preceded  TertuUian,  and 
wrote  his  Octavius  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 


lius.     In  1868,  finally,  A.  Ebert  produced  almost 

conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  by  show- 
ing that  there  exists  a  direct  relation  between 
Octavius  and  Cicero's  iJe  natura  deoruni,  while  all 
the  corresponding  passages  of  The  Apologeticus 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  Octavius.  Of  the 
work  of  Minucius,  there  exists  only  one  manu- 
script, which  was  presented  by  Leo  X.  to  Francis  I. 
It  Wiis  first  published  by  Faustus  Saba?us,  Rome, 
1543,  afterwards  often;  best  by  Halm,  in  Corp. 
Script.  Eccl.  Lat.,  ii.,  Vienna,  1867.  [There  are 
translations  into  English  in  Reeve  :  Apolof/ies  of 
Justin  Martyr,  ii.,  and  in  vol.  2  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  (.'ijprian,  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Lilji'ary, 
Edinburgh,  1873.  See  also  P.  Fei,ice  :  iStude 
sur  VOctavius  de  Minucius  Felix,  Blois,  1880  ;  R. 
KliiiN:  Der  Octavius  d.  Minucius  Felix,  Leipzig, 
1882.]  MANGOLD. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS.     See  Religious  Dramas. 

MIRACLES.  Ancient  theology  defined  a  mira- 
cle as  an  act  performed  by  suspending  the  laws  of 
nature.  But  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  sus- 
pended. They  continue  acting,  even  in  the  very 
moment  when  a  higher  power  succeeds  in  over- 
coming them.  I  throw  a  stone  up  in  the  air : 
the  force  I  must  use  in  order  to  make  the  stone 
ascend,  and  the  immediate  descent  of  the  stone 
as  soon  as  that  force  is  used  up,  prove  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  was  not  suspended,  but  sim- 
ply ovei'come.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider miracles  as  phenomena  truly  belonging  tc 
the  natural  sphere,  but  resulting  from  a  cause 
superior  to  nature.' 

There  is  a  question  of  principle  here,  Can  such 
phenomena  occur  ?  And  there  is  also  a  question 
of  history.  Have  they  ever  occurred  ?  But,  before 
entering  upon  the  examination  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  certain  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  subject. 

First,  Natm-e  exists,  but  how  ?  Does  she  exist 
by  virtue  of  her  own  laws  ?  That  would  be  to 
say  that  she  was  her  own  cause,  or,  in  other  terms, 
that  she  is  eternal.  But  it  would  also  be  to  say 
that  she  is  immutable,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  progress  in  the  natural 
sphere ;  for  a  progress  eternally  commenced  is  also 
eternally  terminated,  and  is  no  progress :  so  that, 
if  science  can  show  that  any  progi'ess  has  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  nature,  that  progress 
proves  that  natui'e  is  not  eternal.  Nature  exists, 
then,  not  by  force  of  her  own  essence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  power  superioi  to  herself  and  her  laws. 

Next,  in  the  very  lap  of  nature  moves  along 
the  life  of  organic  beings,  obeying  laws  infinitely 
higher  than  those  to  which  inorganic  matter  is 
subject.  Geology  declares  that  there  was  a  time 
when  no  organisms  were  found  on  our  globe,  and 
fixes,  so  to  speak,  the  date  at  which  organic  life 
first  made  its  appearance.  Whence  did  it  come? 
From  the  very  forces  of  nature?  Science  says. 
No.  "  It  is  a  fact  as  sure  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, that  life  can  come  only  from  life,"  was  said 
before  the  most  learned  assembly  in  the  world, 
and  by  its  president."     The  first  living  cell,  then, 


1  The  reader  will  notice  that  we  do  not  speak  at  all  here  of 
those  internal  miracles  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the 
human  soul. 

-  Sir  William  Thomson's  discourse  at  the  opening  of  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  1871. 
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which  was  ever  found  on  earth,  whence  did  it 
come  ?  W^as  it  brought  liither  on  the  wings  of 
an  aerolite,  as  the  president  hinted  ?  No.  Such 
an  hypothesis  cannot  be  seriously  maintained,  as  it 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  little  farther  away, 
without  contributing  any  thing  to  its  solution. 
The  presence  of  organic  life  on  earth  is  a  second 
fact  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  cause 
superior  to  nature  and  natural  laws. 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  organic  life  there 
sprang  up,  at  a  given  moment,  intelligent  life, 
the  life  of  freedom.  What  was  its  cause  ?  Moral 
obligation  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  the 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  free  and  intel- 
ligent being,  are  phenomena  foreign  to  the  world 
of  organic  forces,  vegetable  or  animal.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  the  individual  is  only  the  irre- 
sponsible organ  and  the  momentary  bearer  of  the 
species,  obeying  its  instinct  as  its  supreme  law. 
'J'he  free  being,  on  the  contrary,  can  not  only  resist 
its  natm-al  inclinations,  but  even  sacrifice  them 
in  the  name  of  a  higher  law,  —  that  of  duty.  In 
him  an  order  of  things  appears  absolutely  superior 
to  that  of  organic  life,  as  this  latter  is  absolutely 
superior  to  that  of  matter  pure  and  simple.  If 
life  can  come  only  from  a  living  cause,  in  the 
same  way  freedom  can  come  only  from  a  free 
cause:  but  such  a  cause  does  not  belong  to  the 
realm  of  natural  forces ;  it  belongs  to  an  entirely 
new  sphere,  —  the  spiritual. 

These  three  facts  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
reveal  to  us  the  intervention,  at  three  different 
points  in  the  development  of  the  world,  of  a  cause 
not  only  foreign  to,  but  also  superior  to,  nature. 
The  question  then  arises,  wliether  this  supreme 
cause  has  forever  exhausted  its  power  of  action 
by  bringing  forth  its  most  brilliant  effect,  the 
free  and  intelligent  human  lieing,  or  whether  it 
may  be  supposecl  still  to  manifest  itself  at  proper 
occasions ;  which  is  only  another  form  for  that 
question  of  principle  mentioned  above. 

The  objection  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  is 
tills :  when  once  the  development  of  the  creation 
was  completed,  and  the  actual  order  of  things  de- 
finitively established,  the  Creator  could  not  again 
interfere  with  his  work,  without  acknowledging 
that  his  work  was  incomplete,  and  he  himself 
imperfect.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  culminating  point  of  the  development  of 
nature  is  a  free  and  intelligent  spirit,  man.  There 
are,  then,  two  free  beings  face  to  face  w  ith  each 
other,  —  man  and  God;  and  any  further  interven- 
tion of  God  in  the  realm  of  nature,  in  which  he 
ha.s  established  man,  must  depend  upon  the  future 
relation  l)etweeii  those  two  free  beings.  If  man 
takes  the  course  which  will  lead  him  to  tlie  realiza- 
tion of  tlie  divine  id(!a,  Goil  can  confine  himself 
to  .simply  allowing  the  human  race  to  ilevelop  in 
history,  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  those 
multitudinous  germs  whicli  he  has  i>lanted  in  it. 
Hut  if  man,  on  account  of  his  freedom,  takes 
another  course,  and  starts  an  abnormal  d<^v(^lop- 
ment,  leading  to  liis  own  ruin,  and  frustrating  the 
divine  purpose  of  the  creation,  God  nm.st  either 
destroy  that  lost  creature,  and  icplace  him  with 
another,  or  do  something  to  draw  him  away  from 
his  bad  course.  In  the  latter  case,  the  door  is 
opened  for  divine  inter\'ention,  even  in  the  form 
oi  rnirach;.s;  and  no  Jicknowledgment,  from  the 
side  of  God,  of  tliu  imperfection  either  of  his  work 


or  of  himself,  is  thereby  implied.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  which  makes  his  renewed  intervention 
necessary,  the  human  freedom,  will  still  continue 
the  most  beautiful  expression  of  the  pei-fection  of 
his  work. 

As  the  question  is  here  of  a  problem  of  free- 
dom, reasoning  a  priori  can  give  no  answer.  Ex- 
perience must  be  called  in  to  explain  ;  and  thus 
the  question  of  principle  becomes  a  question  of 
histor\'.  How  has  man  used  his  freedom?  And 
how  has  God  used  his  ? 

With  respect  to  man,  history  speaks  very  clear- 
ly. While  the  animal  remains  true  to  the  law  of 
its  nature,  and  never  falls  below  itself,  man  has 
always  a  feeling  that  he  has  not  reached  his  true 
standard.  He  often  degrades  himself,  sinking, 
not  only  below  himself,  but  even  below  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  a  feeling  of  guilt  and  corruption  always 
pursues  him,  even  though  he  be  one  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  race. 

With  respect  to  God,  history  speaks  no  less  dis- 
tinctly ;  showing  tliat  God  has  deemed  it  moi'e 
worthy  of  hmiself  to  save  the  fallen  race  than 
to  destroy  it,  and  replace  it  with  a  new.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  sin  of  mankind  had 
reached  its  acme,  and  was  about  to  end  in  com- 
plete social  dissolution,  a  reverse  movement  was 
started  among  one  of  the  smallest  and  one  of  the 
most  obscure  nations,  and  soon  felt  as  a  spiritual 
elevation,  destined  to  regenerate  the  whole  race. 
The  vital  principle  of  that  movement  of  restora- 
tion was  a  man  who  lived  in  a  filial  communion, 
never  troubled,  with  the  invisilile  Creator,  and 
submitted  his  will  to  the  divine  will  with  a  fidelity 
never  shaken,  either  by  the  allurements  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  the  miseries  of  suffering. 

This  phenomenon,  to  which,  as  all  agree,  no 
other  plienomenon  in  the  moral  world  can  be 
compared,  is  the  great  miracle  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  history  of  the  world.'  From  that  funda- 
mental miracle  proceed,  like  radiant  beams,  all 
the  particular  miracles  which  illustrate  the  life  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles;  and  to  that  refer, 
as  preparations  for  the  often-predicted  and  long- 
expected,  all  the  nuracles  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  people  of  (iod. 

The  life  of  Jesus  lies  before  us  in  four  narra- 
tives, nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  they 
relate.  The  trustworthiness  of  those  narratives 
depends  principally  upon  their  spiritual  charac- 
ter, their  lioly  simplicity,  their  sublime  sobriety, 
which  becomes  so  mucli  the  more  striking  when 
compared  with  the  fictitious  air  and  turgid  style 
of  the  so-called  apocryphal  (iospels,  composed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  features,  vvhicli,  when  com- 
bined, testify  most  impressively  to  the  truth  of  the 
narratives,  —  their  perfect  harmony  with  respect 
to  all  that  is  essential,  an<l  their  independence 
with  respect  to  a  great  lunnber  of  details,  in  which 
they  not  oidy  differ  from  each  other,  but  even 
contradict  each  other.  Finally,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  least  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
sinqily  the  oral  reports  of  the  apostles  init  into 
writing,  —  reports,  which,  put  into  circulation  im- 
niedial(!ly  after  the  first  Pentecost,  very  soon,  and 
under  the  very  eyes  of  their  authors,  a.ssumed 
that  fixed   character  which   they  have  retained 

'  See  ruiLIF  Scaxvr:  Tht  Person  of  ChrUt,  N.Y.,  1890. 
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«ver  since.  See  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke. 

At  the  nioineiit  when  the  events  of  the  life  of 

Jesus  were  told  by  the  apostles,  and  written  down 
liy  the  evangelists,  thousands  of  pensons  who  had 
been  witnesses  to  tlie  ministry  of  .Jesus  were  still 
alive;  and  they  would  immediately  have  been 
changed  into  so  many  contradicters  of  the  truth 
■of  that  which  was  related,  had  it  not  been  incon- 
testable, —  the  more  easily  so,  as  they  lived  in 
the  midst  of  a  community  so  utterly  hostile  to  the 
gospel  as  were  the  Jewish  people.  Or  how  could 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  have  vindicated 
itself  ni  the  face  of  a  general  denial  of  the  facts 
on  which  it  was  based?  The  apostles  told  that 
a  blind  man  had  been  cured  at  Bethsaida ;  that  a 
demoniac  had  been  cui-ed  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  and  a  leper  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city ;  that  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  widow; 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  at  Naiu.  .  .  . 
These  cities  still  existed.  The  inhabitants  who 
had  been  present  at  the  event  were  still  living. 
When,  under  such  circumstances,  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  dared  to  tell  and  repeat  publicly  such 
events,  they  must  have  reckoned  upon  the  general 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  events. 

But  was  it  not  in  many  cases  easy  for  the  apos- 
tles, it  has  beexi  said,  to  fall  into  delusions,  and 
take  ordinary  facts  for  prodigies?  Tliere  were 
so  many  elements  of  the  supernatural  in  the  life 
of  .Jesus,  that  those  who  witnessed  it  might  easily 
be  led  to  consider  as  miraculous  something  which 
in  reality  was  quite  natural?  Yes;  but  then, 
beside  them  stood  Jesus,  witl^  his  absolute  ve- 
racity. The  imagination  of  the  apostles  might 
have  been  led  astray :  but  in  such  a  case  .Jesus 
would  never  have  failed  to  correct  their  concep- 
tion ;  he  never  did.  At  this  point,  however,  he 
confirms,  instead  of  correcting,  their  conception. 
15efore  them,  and  before  the  whole  people,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  works  which  his  Father  has  given  him 
to  do ;  and  he  publicly  reproaches  the  cities  of 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  in  which  he 
had  staid,  that  they  were  not  converted,  though 
they  had  seen  so  many  miracles,  —  yea,  for  that 
very  reason  he  deems  them  more  culpable  than 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt.  xi.  20). 

Critics  have  ceased,  of  late,  to  deny  the  extraor- 
nary  character  of  many  of  the  events  of  the  life 
of  Jesus;  since,  as  Reuss  says  with  good  reason, 
"  If  in  the  acts  of  Jesus  there  were  nothing  sur- 
passing every-day  experience,  his  history  would 
thereby  only  become  so  mucli  the  more  incompre- 
hensible." But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  extraordinary  cures  which  .Jesus  ac- 
complished every  day  to  the  peculiar  influence 
which  an  exquisite  character  always  exercises 
over  diseased  nerves  (Renan,  Keim).  Recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  idea  of  relative  miracles ; 
that  is,  effects  of  natural  but  still  luiknown 
causes.  Such  explanations,  however,  would  be 
suitable  only  on  the  condition  that  the  persons 
cured  by  Jesus  had  in  each  case  been  present ; 
but  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanite  woman  lived 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  when  her  mother 
spoke  with  Jesus  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon  ;  and 
the  nobleman's  son  lay  dying  on  his  couch  at 
Capernaum,  when,  at  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
Jesus  said  to  his  father,  '•  Tliy  son  livetli  "  (Matt. 
IV.  22;  John  iv.  50).     Without  laying  any  stress 


on  the  fact  that  .Jesiis  wrought  other  miracles 
than  his  cures,  it  will  suffice  to  analyze  one  single 
case  of  his  miraculous  curing,  in  order  to  shew 
the  insufficiency  of  the  above  explanations.  Wlien 
the  I'harisees  accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy,  because 
he  says  to  the  palsy-stricken  man,  "Tliy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  he  answers  them,  "  Which  is  the 
easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  tliee,  or,  Rise 
and  walk?  "  Now,  it  is,  of  course,  infinitely  easier 
to  ascertain  the  eifect  of  the  latter  words;  and 
consequently  Jesus  adds,  "But,  that  you  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  and  walk." 
The  dramatic  form  of  this  scene,  which  was 
evidently  taken  from  life,  and  has  been  preserved 
identical  in  all  the  three  narratives,  proves  that 
Jesus  felt  absolutely  sure  that  he  could  cure  the 
sick  man  who  lay  stretched  on  his  couch,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  present,  immediately  and  com- 
pletely. But  could  he  have  felt  so  if  lie  had 
had  nothing  at  his  disposal  but  some  natural  and 
even  unknown  power?  Certainly  not :  a  merely 
psychological  effect  always  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  sick.  And  let 
it  not  be  overlooked,  that,  in  speaking  as  he  does, 
he  risks  his  whole  position.  If  the  sick  man  had 
not  risen  in  perfect  health  from  his  couch,  Jesus 
would,  by  his  own  words,  have  been  convicted  of 
lying  and  blaspheming,  and  his  Messianic  claims 
would  have  slu-unk  into  an  empty  pretension. 

Tlie  true  character  of  the  miracles  of  our  Gos- 
pels appears  in  an  equally  striking  light  when 
comparing  them  with  the  fictitious  miracles  of 
the  apocryphal  Gospels.  Those  lioman  standards 
which  bend  before  Mary  and  her  son,  tliat  dyer's 
vat  from  which  the  infant  Jesus  draws  up  clothes 
of  whatever  color  he  likes,  that  water  spilt  on  the 
stairs,  and  brought  back  in  a  napkin,  etc.,  —  that 
is  wliat  man  can  invent :  mere  exhibitions  of 
magical  power,  without  any  relation  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  God.  Quite  otherwise  with  the 
miracles  of  our  Gospels.  They  combine  all  the 
features  of  a  divine  character.  Omnipotence  never 
acts  unless  in  the  service  of  holiness  and  love. 
And  is  it  not  singular,  that  though  afterwards, 
and  with  such  models  before  her  eyes,  the  church 
proved  so  awkward  in  inventing  miracles,  it 
should  have  been  possible,  earlier,  and  without 
any  models,  to  invent  them  in  a  manner  so  sub- 
lime, and  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
God? 

Indeed,  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  word,  must,  to  the  eyes  of 
wise  criticism,  be  a  historical  fact  beyond  doubt. 
But  then  the  question  arises.  Why  did  Jesus 
divide  his  daily  work  between  an  activity  of  that 
kind  and  the  labor  of  teaching  ?  For  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reports  of  our  Gospels,  that,  as 
Ewald  has  it,  the  working  of  miracles  was,  almost 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  "his  every-day  task." 

It  might  be  said  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  the  simple  and  spontaneous  effect  of  his 
sympathy  with  human  misery,  just  as  the  alms 
naturally  results  from  the  meeting  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  true  significance  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  to  explain  them  in  that  way. 
However  great  may  have  been  his  sympathy  with 
human  sutferings,  he  wrought  his  miracles,  not 
from  that  impulse,  but  because  he  was  the  Sav- 
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iour.  His  miracles  belong  to  his  office  as  Saviour. 
Other\yise  he  would  not  have  cured  some  blind 
people  and  some  lepers,  raised  three  persons  from 
the  dead,  etc. :  he  would  have  destroyed  all 
blindness,  all  leprosy,  death  itseK,  forever. 

Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  he  maintained,  that, 
by  his  supernatural  acts,  Jesus  thought  of  pro- 
ducing, or,  so  to  speak,  compelling  faith.  He 
has  never  ascribed  to  miracles  the  power  of  con- 
version. On  the  contrary,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,"  he  said  of  the  Jews 
(Luke  xvi.  31),  "neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
if  one  rise  from  the  dead."  He  refused  those  signs 
in  the  heavens  which  the  Pharisees  demanded  of 
him ;  and,  indeed,  the  true  faith  is  not  an  effect 
of  a  surprise  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  awakening 
of  the  conscience  and  the  contrition  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  sin  which  leads  men  to 
Jesus. 

For  what  purpose,  then,  were  the  miracles 
wrought  ?  Jesus  calls  them  signs ;  and  so  they 
were,  —  external  manifestations  destined  to  make 
the  weaker  spirits  understand  the  moral  work  he 
had  come  to  accomplish  in  the  race  (comp.  John 
vi.  "26,  27).  As  his  teaching  was  a  miracle  in 
words,  so  his  miracles  were  a  teaching  in  acts. 
By  this  means  he  revealed  himself  as  one  who 
had  the  power  of  curing  the  spiritually  blind  and 
mute,  the  spiritual  leper  and  palsj-stricken,  —  as 
one  who  had  the  power  of  delivering  souls  from 
.Satan,  and  freeing  them  from  the  eternal  death 
which  threatened  them.  Each  group  of  his  mira- 
cles illustrates  a  special  side  of  that  work  of  spir- 
itual deliverance  which  he  had  come  to  accomplish. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  he  extends  his  nuracu- 
lous  power  to  nature  proper,  —  stilling  the  storm, 
multiplying  the  loaves,  etc.,  —  he  reveals  himself, 
not  only  as  the  curer  of  the  moral  miseries  of 
humanity,  but  also  as  the  future  restorer  of  na- 
ture itself,  and  proves  that  he  has  the  power  of 
establishing  perfect  harmony  between  the  whole 
universe  and  a  sanctified  humanity.  Thus  the 
miracles  serve,  not  to  produce  faith  in  carnal 
hearts,  but  to  make  manifest  to  souls  disposed  to 
believe,  or  already  believing,  the  riches  of  the 
'  treasure  which  have  been  offered  them  in  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
wrought  his  miracles,  two  quite  different  points 
of  view  may  be  observed  in  his  own  words  on  the 
subject.  (")u  one  occasion  it  is  the  Father  who 
accomplishes  the  work  on  the  demand  of  Jesus 
(John  xi.  41,  42) :  at  another  the  miraculous 
power  seems  to  be  inlierent  in  his  jiersonality 
(Luke  viii.  46).  In  order  to  establish  perfect 
harmony  between  these  two  points  of  view,  which 
appear  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  each  other  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
penetrate  into  the  in.scrutable  mystery  of  the 
miracle.  But  we  have,  at  lea.st,  an  analog)-  in  the 
xpiritual  miracles  which  are  wrought  liefore  our 
own  eyes:  on  the  one  sidt^  it  is  the  spirit  of  Cod 
which  seizes  and  converts  the  soul;  on  the  other 
it  is  tlie  work  of  tlie  words  of  the  preacher. 

The  mirach^s  of  the  apostles  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  Jesus  ;i,s  the  miracles  of  Jo.shua 
to  those  of  Moses,  or  the  miracles  of  Elisha  to 
tlio.se  of  Klijah:  they  are  a  contiimation  and  a 
roMiplement.  Without  going  into  details,  we  may 
simply  remark,  that,  on  this  point,  it  becomes 


absolutely  impossible  to  speak  of  legends,  as  Paul 
him.self  appeals  to  the  miracles  he  has  wrought, 
and  does  so  in  writing  to  the  very  persons  before 
whose  eyes  he  wrought  them  (2  Cor.  xii.  12 ;  Rom. 
sv.  18, 19).  Therefore,  if  anybody  chooses  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  tlie  miracles  ascribed  in  Acts  to 
Peter  in  founding  the  church  among  the  Jews, 
and  to  Paul  in  founding  the  church  among  the 
Gentiles,  he  must  begin  by  wiping  out  those  two 
declarations  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  accompanied  the  whole  series  of  revelations 
by  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  act 
of  salvation,  just  as  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  have  signalized  the  accomplishment  of 
that  act  and  the  foundation  of  the  church.  But 
the  latter,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  apparition  of 
Jesus,  would  be  much  more  extraordinary,  not 
.to  say  completely  incomprehensible,  if  they  had 
entered  history  ex  abrupto,  without  any  prepara- 
tion or  announcement. 

There  is  an  objection  often  made  to  the  mira- 
cles of  biblical  history,  —  that  no  miracles  are 
wrought  now ;  and  that  objection  is  generally 
substantiated  by  the  alleged  observation,  that 
miracles  are  most  frequent  in  the  most  distant 
periods  of  history,  but  become  more  and  more 
scarce  as  we  approach  the  epochs  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization, and  disappear  altogether  in  modern  times 
before  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  action  of 
natural  laws.  But  here  two  remarks  are  to  be 
made.  First,  miracles  serve  only  as  an  accompa- 
niment to  the  work  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race.  That  work  was  completed  by 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  what  is  now  left  to 
be  done  is  simply  the  in<lividual  appropriation 
of  God's  work.  But  for  that  purpose  no  miracle 
is  necessary,  or,  rather,  the  miracle  now  retreats 
into  the  private  personal  sphere.  Second,  the 
alleged  decrease  in  the  series  of  miracles  is  abso- 
lutely false.  In  the  most  ancient  epoch  of  the 
history  of  mankind  (from  Adam  to  Moses,  com- 
prising about  twenty-five  hundred  years),  biblical 
history  does  not  record  one  single  niiiacle,  prop- 
erly speaking;  for  the  divine  apparitions  accorded 
to  the  patriarchs  belong  to  another  category. 
The  first  miraculous  acts  in  the  domain  of  nature 
are  the  signs  given  to  Moses  at  the  moment  he 
entered  upon  his  oflice,—  illustrations  of  the  name 
.Jehovah,  expressions  of  the  absolute  monotheism 
founded  by  him.  Then  six  or  seven  centuries 
elapse,  and  no  miracle  occurs;  but  it  re-appeai-.s 
at  the  moment  when  the  existence  of  monothe- 
ism is  seriously  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the 
gros.sest  paganism,  in  the  times  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  Again  two  or  three  centuries  roll  on  with- 
out any  miracle,  until  the  period  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  when  the  reign  of  God  seemed  com- 
plett'ly  wiped  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  truth  of  monotheism  had  to  be  vindicated  in 
the  most  striking  manner  against  the  victorious 
power  of  paganism  :  it  was  the  tinier  of  Daniel. 
Finally,  an  interval  of  four  centuries  separates 
this  third  epoch  of  miracles  from  the  fourth, 
which  is  also  the  last,  the  most  striking,  and 
belonging  to  the  full  dawn  of  history,  —  the  epoch 
of  .Jesus  and  his  ajiostles.  If  we  now  suppose 
that  miracles  are  nothing  but  legendary  fictions, 
why,  then,  arc  they  concentrated  on  certain  deci.s- 
ive  points,  instead  of  being  scattered  uniformly 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  biblical  history?  and 
■why  are  they  most  numerous  in  that  epoch  which 
is  nearest  to  modern  times  ? 

In  spite  of  the  very  much  which  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  biblical  miracles  are,  nevertheless, 
according  to  all  laws  of  historical  criticism,  true 
realities.  They  form  the  brilliant  connection  be- 
tween the  first  creation  which  we  contemplate, 
and  the  second  and  much  more  magnificent  crea- 
tion which  we  expect.  They  proclaim  the  eternal 
omnipotence  of  the  creative  spirit  over  matter 
created  ■  but  they  do  not  occur  incidentally,  at 
any  moment ;  they  belong,  as  Weiss  has  said,  to 
a  special  history,  to  a  superior  history,  which  runs 
through  ordinary  history  from  beginning  to  end, 
—  to  the  history  of  salvation,  which,  having  begun 
spiritually  here  on  earth,  shall  find  its  consum- 
mation in  the  renovation  of  the  universe  (Matt. 
xi.x.  28).  A  glimpse  of  that  truth  reaches  us,  as 
if  through  an  open  eye,  from  that  most  glorious 
of  all  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which 
surpasses  all  other  events  of  the  kind,  not  so 
much  because  it  took  place  without  any  human 
mediation,  as  because  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  general  resurrection,  and  forms  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  final  glorification  of  nature 
(1  Cor.  XV.  20-26).  F.  godet. 

MIRACLES,  Historical  View^  of.  Miracles  are 
such  events  in  external  nature  or  in  history  as 
cannot  be  wrought  by  natural  forces  or  human 
means,  but  only  by  the  immediate  exercise  of 
higher,  divine  powers.  This  definition  excludes 
from  present  examination,  (1)  the  creation,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  world  as  already  in  ex- 
istence; and  (2)  all  spiritual  miracles,  as  they 
are  not  in  external  nature.  The  older  theologians 
distinguished  between  miracles  of  nature  and  of 
gracC;  meaning,  by  the  former,  miracles  in  the 
usual  sense,  and,  by  the  latter,  spiritual  miracles ; 
also,  between  miracles  of  power  and  of  fore- 
knowledge, understanding  among  the  latter  in- 
spiration respecting  the  future.  Only  miracles 
of  power  come  in  here  for  mention.  Of  such 
the  Bible  gives  account  in  each  stage  of  revela- 
tion. Sometimes  they  are  entirely  independent 
of  human  or  natural  agency,  e.g.,  voices  from 
heaven ;  but  usually  tliey  are  manifestations 
of  divine  power  through  some  creation.  Both 
classes,  however,  show  how  an  onmipotent,  holy, 
and  especially  a  gi-acious  God  works  in  his  chosen 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family, 
through  their  salvation. 

Miracle  in  the  Bible.  —  The  usual  Old-Testa- 
ment terms  for  miracles  are:   (1)  D'fiaiO  [from 

niJS,  that  which  is  distortedl ;  (2)  niN'73n,  strange ; 
(3)  mniS,  signs:  (4)  HlHTinOJ,  mfy^?/  deeds  oj 
Jehovah  ;  (5)  D'77yn,  great  deeds-  The  usual  New- 
Testament  terms  are  rcpara  and  cimtia.  The  first 
of  these  latter  expressions  coiTesponds  to  D'HillO, 
and  refers  to  the  first  effect  of  such  an  exhibition 
of  power  ;  the  second,  to  niniN,  and  refers  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  To  nnUJ  corresponds  (Svi'ti/icif, 
which  points  directly  to  the  divine  powers  at 
work  in  the  miracle  itself,  and  its  instrument. 
It  is,  however,  a  fair  question  whether  the  men 
and  writers  of  the  Bible  had  any  such  definite 
conception  of  a  miracle  as  we  have.  There  is  no 
term  in  the  Old  Testament  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  our  "  Nature,"  as  something  of  inde- 


pendent existence  ;  but  Nature  was  to  them  the 
theatre  of  the  constant  operations  of  God.  It  is 
incontestaV)le,  that  the  I?ible  describes  victories, 
plagues,  and  extraordinary  harvests  as  if  they 
were  miraculous;  whereas  we  should  attribute 
them  to  what  we  call  "natiu-al  causes."  But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  a  distinction  made 
between  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence, 
and  extraordinary  actions  of  (iod,  which  are  de- 
nominated signs:  .so,  altliougli  the  conception  of 
a  miracle  may  not  have  been  clear,  there  was  still 
the  idea  of  it. 

Miracle  in  the  Earl//  Church.  —  The  Christian 
theologian  and  apologist  strongly  emphasized  the 
miraculous  in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  claimed  its  continuance  in  the 
church.  So  Iremieus  boasts  of  the  wide  spread 
of  the  gift  of  miracles  among  Christians.  But 
at  a  later  period  the  great  difference  between  the 
unusual  events  happening  in  the  church,  which 
were  still  in  the  line  of  natural  powers,  and  the 
really  miraculous  events  in  the  apostolic  age, 
was  recognized  by  tlie  church  teachers :  and 
Augustine  particularly  calls  attention  to  it  as  a 
wise  providential  arrangement;  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wide  spread  of  Christianity,  there 
was  no  further  need  of  the  miraculous  to  awaken 
faith,  and  the  commonness  of  miracles  would 
weaken  their  inipressiveness  (De  cir.  Dei,  22,  8 ; 
De  utilit.  cred.,  16 ;  De  vera  Helig.,  25).  Augustine, 
however,  held  firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  miraculous  powers,  and  that  on  the  ground  of 
personal  experience.  Later  still,  when  Catholi- 
cism had  settled  its  idea  of  "saintship,"  miracles 
were  a  prerequisite  to  canonization.  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  possibility  of  similar  actions  being  per- 
formed by  heathens  and  atheists,  through  demo- 
niac agency,  was  granted.  By  distinguishing 
between  the  latter  and  the  genuine  divine  mira- 
cles, the  ethical  value  of  both  was  determined. 
Far  higher  than  the  miracle  which  affected  the 
body,  such  men  as  Augustine  and  Origen  put  that 
which  affected  the  soul,  —  the  miracle  of  grace, 
whereby  the  soul  was  healed,  and  its  eyes  opened. 

With  the  ajjologetic  use  of  miracles  began  the 
discussion  as  to  their  natm-e.  Origen  explains 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  God  in  exter- 
nal nature  by  supposing  it  in  accordance  with 
the  higher,  ideal  divine  order,  but  at  the  same 
time  depreciates  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  phenomenal  world.  Augustine  says  thai  a 
"mii'acle  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  to  what 
we  know  of  nature"  (De  cic.  Dei,  21,  8;  Contra 
Fatist,  26,  3).  As  the  context  in  these  quotations 
respectively  shows  ("  the  will  of  the  creator  is  the 
nature  of  each  created  thing,"  and,  "  for  whatever 
is  done  by  Ilim  who  appoints  all  natural  order 
and  measure  and  projjortion,  must  be  natural  in 
every  case  "),  Augustine  conceives  of  "  nature  "' 
as  entirely  under  the  control  of  God.  God  can, 
therefore,  do  in  it  precisely  as  he  pleases. 

Miracle  among  the  Schoolmen. — The  schoolmen 
more  sharply  define  a  miracle  in  relation  to  nature. 
Thus  Thomas  Aquinas  :  "  A  miracle  is  something 
out  of  the  order  of  nature"  (Summ.,  p.  1,  qu. 
110,  art.  4).  But  they  do  not  advance  substan- 
tially beyond  Augustine  and  Origen  in  determin- 
ing whether  and  how  far  such  a  divine  action 
conflicts  with  the  laws  of  nature.  AUiertus  Mag- 
nus denies  that  God  can   do  any  thing  against 
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natuie,  but  asserts  that  Cod  has  iinjilauted  the 
possibility  of  miracles  in  the  very  nature  of 
things;  cf.  Xeander  [Torrey's  trans.,  vol.  iv.  470 
sqq.].  This  is  the  most  peculiar  idea  wliich  the 
schoolmen  contributed  to  the  subject.  They 
emphasize  the  ethical  importance  of  miracles. 
They  also  distinguish  between  miracles  and  won- 
ders ;  attributing  the  latter  to  human  or  demonia- 
cal use  of  natural  powers,  either  unknown,  or  used 
in  strange,  unexpected  ways.  The  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  powers  led  to  their  search,  and 
hence  the  rise  of  magic. 

Luther's  Treatment  of  the  Miracle.  —  Luther 
loved  to  think  of  the  apparently  chance  events  of 
our  lives  as  being  wrought  by  angelic  ministra- 
tions, both  good  or  bad.  He  set  no  limits  to  this 
angelic  agency;  yet  he  recognized  an  order  in 
nature,  according  to  which  God  worked  in  pro- 
ducing these  results.  He  saw  a  greater  miracle 
in  the  gi-owth  of  the  wheat  than  in  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  He  assigned  to  the  mira- 
cles of  Holy  "Writ  their  place  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  revelation ;  but,  now  that  Christ 
has  come,  he  asserted  that  miracles  were  no  more 
needed,  and  therefore  maintained  that  papal  mira- 
cles were  either  fraudulent  or  devilish.  Like 
Origen  and  .\ugustine,  he  put  spiritual  miracles 
far  above  the  physical. 

The  Older  Protestant  Theolngians  have  nothing 
especial  to  contribute  to  the  doctrine  of  miracles. 
They  nierelj"  define  a  miracle  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  and  advance  no  farther  the  solution  of 
the  problem  how  an  event  which  is  contrary  to 
the  visible  can  yet  be  in  accordance  with  the 
invisible  order  of  nature.  To  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  be  the  true  church,  because  it 
still  possessed  miraculous  powers,  they  replied, 
that  the  time  of  miracles  was  past,  that  those 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  were  false,  and 
that  the  Protestant  Chui'ch  had  greater  miracles 
in  its  amazing  success. 

The  Sociuians  and  Arminians  were  equally 
strong  in  maintaining  that  God  revealed  himself 
in  nature  by  means  of  supernatural  works.  Gro- 
tius,  the  great  Arminian  theologian,  made  the 
miraculous  the  corner-stone  of  his  defence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

But  opposition  to  this  extreme  emphasis  of  the 
miraculous  set  in,  partly  from  anti-Christian 
philosophical,  and  partly  from  so-called  "  ration- 
al," considerations.  Leilnitz  has  a  place  for  mira- 
cles in  his  system  of  j>hilosophy.  lie  defines 
them  as  events  inexjilicable  by  natural  causes. 
He  affirms  that  tlie  laws  of  nature  are  not  neces- 
sary and  eternal,  like  logical  and  metaphysical 
truths ;  rather,  God  can  for  his  own  purposes 
exempt  the  creature  from  the  operation  of  these 
law.s,  and  do  something  which  natural  laws  of 
them.selves  never  could  do.  Finally  lie  puts  the 
miraculous  in  the  divine  plan,  and  makes  it  part 
of  the  pre-established  harmony.  But  ho  fails  to 
assign  to  the  miraculous  its  part  in  the  develofv 
ment  of  God  in  history. 

Spinoza,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  profound 
and  cnmim-liensive  pliilnsopliical  attack  upon  the 
liossihility  of  miiiii'lcs  (Tract,  thcot.  jiolit.,  cap.  vi.). 
JI(!  declared  thai  iiiiturc  with  her  laws,  and  the 
conteiit.s  of  the  will,  jntcUigi'iice,  and  nature  of 
(iod,  arc  identical :  hence  God  cannot  work  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  because  that  would 


be  working  against  himself.  He  therefore  denies 
any  interference  on  God's  part  with  nature. 

The  Enrjlish  Deists  attacked  the  belief  in  mira- 
cles in  another  way.  They  separated  God  so  far 
from  all  human  and  mundane  affairs,  that  a  reve- 
lation and  a  miracle  are  alike  unthinkable.  It 
was,  however,  Hume  who  gave  the  most  momen- 
tous and  destructive  blow  at  miracles,  when,  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  empirical  philosophy,  he 
contended  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prore  a  miracle.  Bearing  in  mind  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  operations  and  the  commonness  of 
deception,  unintentional  and  intentional,  it  will 
be  perceived,  he  said,  that  the  only  persons  who 
can  give  valid  testimony  to  a  miracle  are  those 
who  have  never  deceived  or  been  deceived.  But 
the  persons  who  are  brought  forward  to  testify  do 
not  belong  to  that  category.  Therefore  miracles 
remain  unproved. 

In  Germany,  the  early  Rationalists  followed  the 
English  Deists  in  separating  God  from  the  world, 
and  declared  that  such  a  union  as  a  miracle  im- 
plied was  detracting  to  both.  On  the  principles 
of  Kant  (Relir/.  innerh.  il.  Grenzen,  etc.  '2.  Stiick, 
end),  tliat  it  was  culpable  moral  supei'stition  to 
grant  authority  to  the  law  of  duty  written  upon 
our  hearts,  only  when  it  is  attested  by  miracles, 
the  Rationalists  declared  that  a  belief  in  miracles 
wrought  the  most  serious  mischief  to  true  virtue, 
and  impaired  the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law. 
AVhile  willing  to  grant  abstractly  that  miracles 
were  possible,  since  they  might  be  wrought  by 
powers,  and  in  accordance  with  laws  in  nature, 
of  which  we  know  nought,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Rationalists  believed  such  powers  were  never 
exercised. 

Schleiennacher,  later  on,  endeavored  to  do  away 
with  the  miraculous,  in  the  interest,  however,  of 
piety  and  religion.  In  his  Christliche  Glauhc, 
§  14,  he  first  of  all  contests  the  apologetic  value 
of  miracles.  He  argues,  that  although  it  is  true, 
that,  because  of  the  subjective  inclination  of  his 
religious  nature,  man  expects  peculiar  and  more 
decided  effects  upon  nature  with  each  new  stage 
of  development  of  his  religious  life,  still,  piety 
never  truly  produced  the  necessity. 

The  modern  opponents  of  miracles  claim  that 
the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  belief  in 
them  impossible,  but  they  limit  their  attention 
to  the  material  phenomena  which  science  has 
brought  them.  They  also  fall  back  upon  Hume's 
idea,  and  insist,  that  since  miracles  are  contrary 
to  all  huiuaii  exiierience,  while  liuuiau  fallibility 
and  liability  to  deception  is  part  of  univer.sal  ex- 
perience, therefore  miracles  cannot  be  proved  on 
liuinan  testimony. 

Spinoza  .sought  to  explain  the  recorded  miracle 
by  natural  causes;  the  Deists  would  treat  them 
as  allegories ;  the  Naturalists  hesitated  not  to 
declare  the  record  a  mixture  of  self-deception  and 
fraud;  the  Rationalists  claimed  the  so-called  mira- 
cle-workers had  not  intended  these  actions  should 
Ij^  described  as  miracles,  but  the  recorders,  iiillu- 
enced  by  the  spirit  of  their  (inics,  had  put  tlieiii 
in  that  shape;  and  finally  the  idea  fminil  currency 
that  they  were  myths.     See  MvriiiiAi.  TiiKOUV. 

In  the  modern  helierinfj  school  of  Twesti'ii, 
Xitzseh,  and  others,  miracles  are  accepted  and 
defended  as  part  of  the  divine  order  of  things. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  assigned  to  a  different 
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position  in  Christian  apologetics  ;  not  being  made 
tlie  principal  argument,  as  by  Grotius.  'I'liese 
believing  theologians  lay  due  stress  upon  the  sci- 
entific determination  of  the  uniformity  of  natural 
operations,  but  maintain  that  there  still  is  room 
for  miracles  as  part  of  the  order  of  divine  revela- 
tion. But  the  question  remains,  how  far  the 
true  idea  of  a  miracle  enters  at  all  into  their 
conception. 

There  are  scholars  who  deny  miracles  in  gen- 
eral, and  yet  make  an  apparent  exception  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  who,  as  they  say,  by  reason  of  his 
lofty  moral  character,  possessed  extraordinary 
power  over  natural  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  who  defend  miracles  seem  really  to  put 
them  on  the  level  of  natural  events ;  because  the 
higher  law,  according  to  which,  as  they  claim, 
miracles  proceed,  is  itself  a  law  of  nature.  But 
in  truth  there  are  miracles  which  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  ground  of  laws  inherent  in 
nature :  they  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  divine  direct  action  upon  nature.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  our  spiritual  nature  is  acted 
upon  by  the  personal  God,  and  that  in  this  way 
God  revealed  himself  in  Bible  times,  agreeably 
to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  the  age. 

Before  the  last  word  can  be  spokeu  upon  mira- 
cles, some  definite  idea  must  be  attached  to  the 
phrase  "natural  laws."  It  will  require  a  more 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  than  the 
scientists  are  inclined  to  give  it,  before  such  an 
idea  can  be  defined ;  for  much  more  than  material 
nature  must  be  studied. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived 
wliy  miracles  can  no  longer  form  the  foundation, 
or  even  the  starting-point,  of  the  Christian  apolo- 
gy. No  matter  how  well  attested  these  biblical 
I  miracles  may  be,  they  will  not  be  believed  by 
those  who  have  no  Christian  faith.  Miracles  form 
part  of  Christianity,  and  must  be  taken  along 
with  it. 

Lit. — Julius  Muller:  Disputatio  de  miracu- 
lorum  Jesu  Christi  natura  et  7iecessitate,  1839,  1841 ; 
■Julius  Kostlin  :  De  miraculorum,  quce  Christus 
et  primi  ejus  discipuli  Jeceriint,  natura  et  ratiot^e, 
Breslau,  1860;  [Wardlaw:  On  Miracles,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852;  Trench  :  Miracles  of  our  Lonl,  Lon- 
don, 1846,  12th  ed.,  1884  (often  reprinted); 
BusHXELL :  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  New 
York,  1858  ;  McCosn  :  Tlie  Supernatural  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Natural,  Loudon,  18G2  ;  Mozley  ;  Eight 
Lectures  on  Miracles,  Bampton  Lectures  of  1865, 
London,  186.'5,  6th  ed.,  1883,  reprint  from  3d  ed., 
New  York,  1878 ;  G.  P.  Fisher  :  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Chrislianili/,  New  Y'ork,  1865,  enlarged 
«d.,  1877,  pp.  471-514;  Duke  of  Argyll:  Reign 
of  Law,  London,  1866 ;  Belcher  :  Our  Lord's 
iliracles  of  Healing  considered,  Introd.  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  London,  1872;  Steinmeyer  : 
Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1875;  W.  M.  Taylor:  The  Gospel  Miracles  in 
their  Relations  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  New  York, 
1880  On  ecclesiastical  miracles,  see  especially. 
Cardinal  Newman  :  Two  Essays  on  Biblical  and 
on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  London,  1843,  3d  ed., 
1873.  See,  also,  A.  R.  AVallace  :  On  Miracles 
and  Modern  Spiritualism,  London,  1876,  new  ed., 
1881].  .TULIUS   Kd.STLIN. 

MIRANDULA,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  b.  at  IVIi- 
randula,  Feb.  24,  1463;  d.  in  Florence,  Nov.  17, 


1404.  In  1477  he  entered  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna to  .study  canon  law ;  and  from  1479  to  1486 
he  visited  all  the  great  universities  of  Europe, 
studying  theology  and  philosophy,  I'lato  and 
Aristotle,  the  Cabala,  and  Averrhoes.  In  1487  he 
repaired  to  Home,  and  issued  nine  hundred  theses, 
referring  to  every  branch  of  knowledge  (De  omni 
re  scibili,  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
Conclusiones  philosophica:,  cabal isticrp,  el  Iheologicfe), 
challenging  all  the  .scholars  of  Europe  to  come  to 
Rome  and  dispute  with  him.  The  motive  of  this 
vain-glorious  bravado  of  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  was  not  simply  to  flaunt  his  own  eru- 
dition, which,  however,  was  immen.se.  He  had 
the  idea,  that,  as  truth  is  one,  science  must  also 
be  one  ;  that  it  nmst  be  po.ssible  to  establish  a 
unity,  not  only  between  the  different  spheres  of 
truth,  religion,  and  philosophy,  but  also  between 
the  individual  forms  of  .science,  —  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  For  this  idea  he  labored  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  but  without  being  equal 
to  the  task.  His  theses  are  often  very  confused. 
They  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  curia,  and  the 
disputation  was  interdicted.  Disgusted,  Miran- 
dula  left  Rome.  He  first  visited  France,  and 
then  settled  at  Florence  as  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  circle  which  gathered  around  Lorenzo  di 
Medici.  In  1493  he  was  relieved  by  a  papal 
breve  from  the  odor  of  heresy  whicli  hovered 
about  him.  His  Heptaplus,  a  work  on  the  crea- 
tion, and  De  Ente  et  Uno,  an  attempt  of  reconcil- 
ing Plato  and  Aristotle,  caused  no  offence.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
ascetic  practices.  His  estates  of  Mirandula  and 
Concordia  he  transferred  to  his  nephew,  and  his 
personal  property  he  gave  to  the  poor.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Basel, 
1601.  See  Dreydorft  :  Das  System  des  Miran- 
dula, Marburg,  18.58;  W.  H.  Pater:  Sludies  in 
the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  London  and  New 
York,  1873.  Clemens  peter.sen. 

MISERERE  (Jiave  mercy)  denotes  a  musical 
prayer,  with  text  from  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
.seventh  Psalms.  At  occasions  of  penitence,  at 
funerals,  and  at  the  services  during  Passion  Week, 
it  forms  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  Besides  its  regular  Gregorian  melody, 
it  has  been  set  to  music  by  a  number  of  the  great- 
est composers.  The  most  impressive  melody,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Gregorio  Allegri  (1590-1640), 
always  used  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week. 

MISHNA  (doctrine)  is  the  text  to  which  the 
Gemara  is  the  commentary;  and  both  together 
form  the  Talmud.     See  Talmud. 

MISSA.     See  Mass. 

MISSA.  —  Missa  Catechumenorum  and  Missa 
Fidelium  denote  the  two  parts  of  the  divine  ser- 
vice of  the  primitive  church,  from  the  latter  of 
which,  the  celebration  of  the  I-^ucharist,  the 
catechumens  were  excluded.  —  Missa  Praesancti- 
ficatorum.  As  consecrations  were  considered 
feasts,  they  were  forbidden  throughout  Lent, 
except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and,  in  th« 
Roman  Church,  also  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Eve.  Hence  those  who  wished  to  take  the  com- 
munion on  those  days  received  previously  conse- 
crated, pre-sanctifled  elements.  —  Missa  Sicca, 
a  mass  without  any  consecration  or  communion, 
is  not  heard  of  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
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MISSAL  (LUicr  MU'ialif,  or  Missalc),  an  office- 
hook  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church ;  contains 
the  Liturgy  of  the  mass.  Tlie  earliest  appearance 
of  this  kind  of  books,  the  Lihri  Sacramenlorum, 
or  Sacramenlaria,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Gela- 
sius  I. ;  the  latest  development,  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when,  on  the  instance  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  a  complete  revision  was  undertaken.' 
Editions  of  the  Missal  in  the  original  Latin  have 
often  been  published,  e.g.,  Paris,  1739,  and  Berlin, 
1841;  and  The  Roman  Missal  for  the  vse  of  the 
lailij,  containing  the  masses  appointed  to  be  said 
throughout  the  year,,  appeared  in  London  [n.d.]. 
See  also  E.  F.  Robertson  :  TTie  Roman  Liturgy 
and  Devout  Catholic's  Companion,  Edinburgh,  1792; 
and  art.  AL\ss. 

MISSION,  among  Roman  Catholics  and  Ritual- 
ists, is  a  terra  for  revival  meetings,  wherein  the 
priest  preaches  upon  the  most  vital  and  stirring 
themes.  By  direct  address,  animated  music,  and 
fervent  prayers,  interest  is  awakened  in  spiritual 
things.     .'>uch  ser\-ices  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

MISSION,  Inner.     .See  Inner  AIission. 

MISSION-SCHOOLS.  (1)  Institutions  for  the 
training  of  missionaries ;  several  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  (Barmen.  Bremen,  Berlin,  Ba-sel). 
They  are  usual  in  connection  with  the  chief  mis- 
sion .stations  in  foreign  lands.  ("2)  Schools  in  poor 
districts  in  city  or  town,  supported  by  gifts ;  de- 
.signed  to  reach  with  the  gospel  an  outlying  class. 
In  connection  are  various  benevolent  agencies. 

MISSIONS,  Protestant,  among  the  Heathen. 
I.  IXTRODi'CTUR  Y.  —  Christianity  is  through 
and  through  a  missionary  religion.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  of  the  New  Testament  struck  its  roots 
in  the  Old  Testament  (against  Max  Muller:  Lec- 
ture on  Missions,  delivered  in  AVestminster  Abbey, 
Dec.  3,  1873)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  also,  Christ 
came  to  fulfil.  The  missionary  spirit  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  gospel.  All  men 
stand  in  need  of  salvation.  God  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  gospel  must  therefore  be  proclaimed 
to  all  nations.  This  great  truth  Christ  embodied 
in  his  last  command  (Malt,  xxviii.  1!)).  But 
more  than  this :  missionary  activity  is  the  vital 
law  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  outgoings 
of  the  missionary  spirit  have  a  healthful  and 
strengthening  effect  upon  the  Church  itsi'lf,  as 
the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years  plainly 
shows. 

The  most  intense  and  burning  missionary  spirit 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age.  In  this  period  of 
its  first  love,  the  whole  Church  was  a  missionary 
organization  ;  and,  although  the  number  of  the 
missionaries  was  not  large,  tlicir  enthusiasm  was 
all-controlling,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  con- 
gregations was  vigorous.  Tiie  missionaries  fol- 
lowed the  public  roads  which  God  liimsi^lf  had 
laid  out,  and  occuj)ied  the  stations  which  his  hand 
had  indicated.  In  this  divine  preparation  lies 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  results  of  missionary  activity.  At 
the  clf)se  of  the  first  century  there  were,  perliaps, 
'200,0(»(»  Christians;  at  the  close  of  the  third, 
fi,(lOO,OW,  or  one  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  po|iu- 
lation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (See  Warneck : 
fJ.  apostol.  H.  fl.  miiilrrne  Mission,  Jip.  47  8(|<i.) 
The  Cliristianization  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
world  was  not  accomplished  till  after  Christianity 


had  been  made  the  State  religion,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century.  National  Christianity 
has  been  characterized  as  a  misfortune.  In  some 
respects  it  undoubtedly  was.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  Christ's  last  command  was  to  "make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19 ; 
compare  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  Luke  xxiv.  47,  Rom.  xi. 
•2a).  Nor  may  we  forget  that  the  ChrLstianization 
of  the  nations  is  not  attainable  without  a  certain 
measure  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional powers.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  modern  missionary 
efl:'ort,  as  in  the  case  of  Aladagascar,  and  will  be 
confirmed  when  the  emperor  of  .Japan  or  of  China 
accepts  Christianity,  or  the  British  Government 
in  India  forsakes  its  attitude  of  neutrality  in 
matters  of  religion ;  which  they  will  do  as  soon 
as  the  percentage  of  Christians  in  these  lands 
becomes  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  safe  and 
politic.  The  conversion  of  individuals  comes 
first,  and  is  preparatory  ;  but  the  Christianization 
of  peoples  as  such  follows  properly  and  neces- 
sarily. There  are  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
missionary  effort :  (1)  The  despatch  of  missiona- 
ries and  the  conversion  of  detached  individuals; 

(2)  The  organization  of  the  native  forces;   and 

(3)  The  conversion  of  the  masses. 

Without  going  into  a  description  of  the  missions 
of  the  apostolic  age  and  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  lattei',  that, 
while  the  methods  they  used  for  the  Christianiza- 
tion of  the  heathen  nations  were  largely  mechan- 
ical, they  did  not  lack  men  of  apostolic  fervor. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  deal  with  rude 
and  barbarous  nations ;  while  the  missions  of 
early  Christianity  were  among  cultivated  peoples. 
Nor  may  we  forget  that  the  standard  of  spiritual 
knowledge  is  far  higher  to-day  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  false  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  is  to  blame,  if  we  find  armies- 
following  the  steps  of  the  missionaries,  and  prose- 
lyting orders  of  monks  and  princes  taking  the 
place  of  congregations  filled  with  the  spirit,  and 
prosecuting  the  work,  of  missions. 

By  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  mis- 
sionary activity  in  the  Church  had  cea.sed.  All 
Europe,  except  Lapland  and  a  part  of  Spain,  was 
nondnally  Christian.  On  the  other  hand.  Mo- 
hammedanism had  made  spoil  of  tlie  Christian 
congregations  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  An  extensive  missionary  field  still  existed 
when  the  Reformation  was  effected. 

II.  HISTORY.  1.  The  Bkrioo  oi- TUF.  Ref- 
ormation—The  discovery  of  Americ.i  in  1492 
was  the  occa.sion  for  renewed  missionary  activity 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  which  again  fell 
into  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  his  Iicclesiastcs  sice  de  ratinnr  concionandi, 
Erasnnis  at  once  sharply  criticised  this  method  of 
evangelization,  and  strongly  urg<'d  upon  his  con- 
temjioraries  the  duty  of  carrying  on  missions. 
Lullicr  witli  great  einjihasis  denounced  the  world- 
ly methods  of  ]irosecuting  missions,  but  diil  not, 
as  I'litt  (A' '«■-('  (I'isch.  (I.  Intherischcn  Mission)  nwd 
otliers  affirm,  definitely  urge  flie  desjiatch  of  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen.  Nowhere  can  a  fair  in- 
ference be  drawn,  from  his  writings  or  sermons, 
that  the  thought  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen  wa.s 
in  his  mind.  In  spite  of  Ostertag,  I'litt,  ami  Kal-| 
kar,  who  agree  in  asserting  that  Lutjicr  cniployed  ' 
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every  opportunity  that  a  text  afforded  him  of 
urging  the  destitution  of  the  heathen  and  Turks, 
and  the  despatch  of  preacliers  to  tlieni,  we  must 
affirm  that  the  great  Reformer  failed  to  appreciati; 
the  missionary  obligations  of  tlie  Church.  [See 
ait,  Jews,  Missions  amonost  the.]  What  is 
true  of  Luther  may  also  be  said  of  Calvin,  who, 
in  his  comment  on  the  great  missionary  command- 
ment (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  does  not  speak  a  word 
about  the  present  duty  of  the  Church  to  the 
heathen.  The  Keforraers  were  powerful  mission- 
aries within  the  limits  of  the  Church ;  but,  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  world,  they  did  not  think. 

This  defect  has  been  explained  on  tlie  ground 
of  the  heathenism  in  the  Church,  which  was 
sufficient  to  engage  all  the  tliought  and  energies 
of  the  Reformers.  A  better  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  so  far  as  Luther  is  concerned,  in  his 
eschatalogical  views.  He  regarded  the  world  as 
near  its  dissolution  ;  and  therefore  he  exclaims, 
"  Let  the  Turks  believe  and  live  as  they  choo.se, 
just  as  the  Pope  and  other  false  Christians  are 
allowed  to  live."  It  was  his  energetic  purpose  to 
save  "  the  Turks,  Heathen,  and  Jews  "  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  lands.  Another  important 
consideration,  not  to  be  forgotten,  is,  that  the 
Protestant  churches  were  not  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  heathen  world,  while  the  Roman- 
Catholic  churches  were.  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
that  time  had  the  hegemony  of  the  seas  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
Jesuits  developed  an  immense  missionary  activity. 

From  this  review  of  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation we  draw  two  inferences  :  (1)  A  church 
may  have  a  vigorous  spiritual  life,  and  yet  not 
prosecute  missionary  activity ;  and  (2)  A  church 
may  be  active  in  missionary  operations,  and  yet 
spiritually  dead.  This  history  further  teaches, 
that  there  are  two  conditions  of  true  missionary 
activity,  —  spiritual  vitality  and  geographical 
openings.  The  latter  were  not  offered  to  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  Protestant  missions. 
This  is  proved  by  two  enterprises  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  —  the  mission  to  the  Lapps,  inaugurated 
by  Gustav  Vasa  of  Sweden  in  15.59,  which  did 
not  bring  forth  fruit  till  much  later;  and  the 
colony  established  by  Durand  de  Villegaignon  in 
Brazil,  1555.  This  movement  of  French  Protes- 
tants was  commended  by  Coligny.  Villegaignon 
even  wrote  to  Calvin  for  Reformed  preachers. 
Two  ministers,  12  other  Swiss,  and  300  Frenchmen 
went  out.  But  Villegaignon,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  returned  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
drove  them  out  of  the  colony.  The  majority  re- 
turned to  Europe  on  a  miserable  vessel  ;  and,  of 
the  five  that  remained,  three  suffered  death  for 
their  faith. 

2.  The  Seventeenth  Century. — The  state 
of  affairs  was  far  more  unfavorable  for  Protestant 
missions  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  had 
been  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  Germany.  [It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  true  of  England  and  the  Neth- 
erlands.] The  Thirty-Years"  War,  and  the  un- 
fruitful theological  conflicts  about  orthodoxy  in 
Germany,  kept  out  all  thoughts  of  practical  mis- 
sionary work.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  star 
shines  out  here  and  there  from  the  dark  heavens. 
Seveu  jurists   of    Liibeck   bound   themselves   to 


obedience  to  the  missionary  mandate,  and  more 
especially  to  promoter  the  revival  of  the  Cliristian 
churches  of  the  East.  One  of  them,  Peter  Hel- 
ling, actually  went  forth  in  1032  from  Paris  to 
Abysshiia,  where  he  arrived  in  1034  or  1035,  and 
translated  the  Kew  Testament  into  the  Anichar 
language.  The  first  to  make  a  stirring  appeal  to 
the  German  Church  was  Ernst  von  Welz,  who  in 
1004  published  two  works.  The  one  bore  the 
title,  A  Christian  ami  Cordial  Call  lo  all  Orthodox 
Christians  of  the  Avf/.iburf/  Confession,  cnncernimj 
a  Special  Society  hij  which,  with  JJivine  Help,  our 
Evangelical  Religion  may  he  diffused.  The  other 
bore  a  similar  title.  In  the  former,  three  ques- 
tions were  proposed :  (1)  Is  it  right  for  us  Chris- 
tians to  monopolize  the  gospel  V  (2)  Is  it  right 
that  we  have  so  many  students  of  theology  among 
us,  and  do  not  urge  them  to  labor  in  otlier  parts 
of  the  vineyard?  (3)  Is  it  right  that  we  spend 
so  much  money  in  luxuries  upon  ourselves,  and 
hitherto  have  not  thought  of  contributing  any 
thing  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel?  Welz 
wrote  still  another  tractate,  in  which  he  urges  the 
establishment  at  every  university  of  a  faculty  of 
missions  (^Collegium  de  propaganda  fide),  and  the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  three  departments, 
—  Oriental  languages,  the  methods  of  converting 
the  heathen,  and  geography.  But  these  appeals 
went  unheeded;  and,  after  receiving  ordination 
at  Zwolle  in  Holland,  he  set  apart  36,000  marks 
($9,000)  for  missions,  and  went  to  Dutch  Guinea, 
where  he  soon  died.  Welz's  pure  motives,  enthu- 
siasm, and  sacrifice  of  his  property,  assure  him  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  mis.sions. 

Ilaweniaiin  (^Chnslianismi  Luminaria  Magna,  p. 
588),  Dannhauer,  Christian  Scriver,  and  Spener  in 
earnest  words  reminded  the  Church  of  Germany 
of  its  duty  to  the  heathen  ;  but  Ursinus,  who  de- 
clared the  project  of  Welz  visionai-y,  was  followed 
by  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  great  Leibnitz, 
however,  was  moved  with  missionary  ideas,  des- 
ignated (partly  in  a  scientific  interest)  China  as 
a  suitable  field  whither  Lutheran  missionaries 
ought  to  go,  and  even  incorporated  these  thoughts 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  (July,  1700)- 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  hegemony  of 
the  seas  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark.  Thus  a  door  was  opened  to 
heathen  peoples.  The  Dutch,  who  deprived  th& 
Portuguese  of  nearly  all  tlieir  East  Indian  colo- 
nies, developed  a  decided  missionary  acti\dty. 
One  of  the  avowed  aims  of  the  East  Indian  Han- 
delsmaatschappij,  chartered  in  1002,  was  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  The  history  of  these 
early  Dutch  missions  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored ;  but  we  know  that  uuevangelical  means 
were  soon  employed,  as  in  Ceylon,  where  the 
Dutch  governor  made  the  tenure  of  even  the 
lowest  governmental  positions,  and  even  the  gov- 
ernmental protection,  conditional  upon  signing 
the  Helvetic  Confession.  Thousands  pressed  to 
baptism,  which  was  denied  to  no  one  who  could 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
300,000  —  yea,  according  to  Brown,  by  1722,  424,- 
392  —  Singalese  had  been  baptized.  The  same 
measures  were  employed  in  Java,  where  100,000 
received  baptism.  Professor  Waliius  of  Leyden 
sought  by  his  missionary  institute  (founded   in 
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1622,  which  collapsed  after  the  despatch  of  twelve 
students)  to  develop  a  real  missionary  interest,  as 
also  did  Heurnius,  in  his  Admonilio  de  legatione 
ad  Indos  capessenda  (1618),  and  Hoverbeek  of 
Utrecht,  by  various  writings,  —  Sutnma  controver- 
siarum  cum  genlilibus,  Judaeis,  Mtdiammedanis  el 
Paphtis,  1659 ;  Be  converlendis  et  convincendif 
Judaeis,  1665,  etc.  There  were  some  faithful 
workers  on  the  mission-fields,  but  the  result  of 
the  missions  was  only  a  nominal  Christianity. 
The  Dutch  also  carried  on  a  mission  for  a  while 
in  Brazil,  where  the  AVest  Indian  Company  (found- 
ed 1621)  established  a  trading-port.  INIoritz  of 
Nassau-Siegen,  who  went  out  as  governor  in  1636, 
sent  back  for  eight  ministers,  who  were  to  divide 
their  time  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives. 
Two  of  these  (Doriflarius  and  Davilus)  translated 
the  Catechism ;  and  some  Indians  were  baptized, 
and  schools  planted.  But  the  missionary  opera- 
tions came  to  a  close  by  the  cessation  of  the 
colony  in  1667. 

In  "England  the  political  and  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  missionary  operations  among  the 
Indians  of  Xorth  America.  The  Puritans  who 
emigrated  to  New  England  made  some  effort  in 
this  direction.  [The  charter  granted  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  1628  expressed 
the  hope  that  "  the  colony  would  win  the  natives 
of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind ;  "  and  the 
colonial  seal  bore  the  impression  of  an  Indian, 
with  a  label  in  his  mouth  bearing  the  words, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us."  In  1646  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  passed  an  act  encouraging 
missions  among  the  Indians.]  The  pious  John 
Eliot  (see  Eliot)  devoted  (1646)  his  life  to  this 
work  (see  Fritschel :  Gesch.  d.  cinisll.  Missionen 
Nordameri/cas  im  17.  u.  18.  Jahrh.),  and  gave  to 
the  Indian  the  fir.st  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. His  example  was  followed  by  others, 
among  whom  the  Mayhews  have  an  honorable 
prominence.  These  were  the  first  missions  to  be 
carried  on  by  Protestants  in  the  true  spirit  of  tlie 
gospel,  and  of  permanent  value.  Sermons  were 
preached,  and  instruction  given,  in  the  Indian 
languages,  congregations  organized,  and  natives 
trained  for  the  ministry.  Up  to  1680,  14  well- 
organized  congregations  had  been  established, 
with  1,100  members.  In  1644  a  petition  was 
handed  to  the  Long  Parliament  b^'  seventy  cler- 
gymen, asking  that  something  be  done  for  the 
diffusion  of  tne  gospel  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  In  1648  Parliauient  sent  a  circular  to 
the  churches,  calling  for  gifts  to  missions.  One 
result  of  this  movement  was  tlie  organization  of 
the  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Gos]>el  in 
New  England,  of  who.se  history,  however,  iiardly 
any  thing  is  known.  It  was  pre.suniably  the 
mother  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
'Go8[iel  in  Foreign  Parts,  established  in  1701, 
with  which  tlie  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  established  in  1698,  stood  in  close 
relations.  Both  these  societies,  however,  during 
the  first  century  of  tlieir  existence,  were  more 
concerned  for  the  coloni.sts  tlian  for  the  heathen. 

Cromwell  made  a  bold  proiiosition  in  regard  to 
missions.  He  propo.sitd  that  a  society  (Cour/rei/ii- 
tio  de  /iropar/anda  Jide)  should  be  formed,  with 
seven  directors  and  four  secretaries,  drawing  their 


salaries  from  the  State,  and  the  world  divided  into 
four  districts.  Although  this  plan  was  not  exe- 
cuted, it  attests  the  awaking  interest  in  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  several 
individual  enterprises :  such  as  the  departure  of 
Oxen  bridge,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  to  Surinam  ; 
the  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Malay  by  I'ro- 
fessor  Hyde  of  Oxford,  and  of  Grotius'  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  into  Arabic  by  Pococke  ; 
and  the  appeal  of  Humphrey  Prideaux  to  Dr. 
Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  found  an 
institute  for  the  trainmg  of  missionaries. 

Denmark  manifested  no  missionary  concern  in 
this  century.  It  had  established  colonies  in  the 
East  Indies  in  1620,  and  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1672,  and  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  tte  interests 
of  orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  In  this  it  resembled 
Germany,  and  followed  Germany  in  forgetting  to 
send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Its  orthodoxy 
was  a  barren  tree.  It  remained  for  the  pietistic 
circles,  in  contrast  to  the  strict  orthodox  circles  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  to  arouse  it  to 
a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  heathen. 

.3.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  —  The  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  epoch 
in  tlie  history  of  Protestant  missions.  In  1705 
Liitken,  the  court  preacher  at  Copenhagen,  who 
had  for  seventeen  years  been  in  Berlin,  and  stood 
in  friendly  relations  with  Spener,  and  carried  on 
a  correspondence  w  ith  Francke,  w  as  appointed  by 
the  Danish  king,  Frederick  IV.,  to  secure  foreign 
missionaries.  Two  pietists,  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliit- 
schau,  students  of  theology,  were  recommended 
to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Danish  king, 
and  sent  to  Tranquebar,  India.  The  king  pro- 
vided for  their  support,  and  in  1714  a  Danish 
Collegium  de  cursii  erangelii  promovendi  was  organ- 
ized. But,  in  spite  of  these  things,  the  affairs  of 
the  Tranquebar  mission  were  conducted  from 
Halle  ;  and  the  main  leader  was  August  Hermann 
Francke.  This  godly  man  seems  to  have  gotten 
his  first  missionary  impulse  from  Leibnitz  (see 
Kramer:  Life  of  Francke),  and  was  the  author  of 
that  remarkable  missionary  tractate,  Pharus  mis- 
sionis  erangelicce,  in  which  he  urges  Frederick  of 
Prussia  to  take  up  the  work  of  converting  the 
heathen,  especially  tlie  Chinese.  As  the  principal 
representative  of  the  pietistic  movement,  next  to 
Spener,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House 
at  Halle,  he  was  providentially  fitted  to  induce  a 
spirit  of  devotion  in  young  missionaries,  and  to 
develop  a  missionary  constituency  at  home.  With- 
out Francke,  the  Dani.sh  mission  would  soon  have 
colla]).se<l.  lie  was  the  first  to  edit,  from  1710 
on,  regular  missionary  reports.  In  one  word, 
Halle  was  the  centre  of  the  Tranquebar  mission ; 
and  the  first  real  missionary  hymn,  that  of  Bo- 
gatzky,  was  written  under  this  influence,  —  Wach 
iiuf  du  deist  der  ersten  Zcvgen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  orthodox  party  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  movement;  the  Wittenberg  faculty  call- 
ing the  missionaries  "false  prophets;  "  and  others, 
even  Neunieister,  the  author  of  Jesus  niiiimt  d. 
Siiiidcr  an,  declaring  mi.ssions  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  Tranquebar  mi.ssion  continued  to  do  elH- 
cient  work  until  the  close  ot  the  century,  when 
rationalism  at  home  undermined  its  roots.  The 
English  missionary  societi('s,  and,  later,  the  Leip- 
zig society,  became  its  heirs  Its  most  jnominent 
workers  were  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz,  and  the 
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visible  results  were  tlie  conversion  of  40,000  sonls. 
(See  (iernjann  :  Zk<j<'.nhal(j  imd  I'Uilschau,  and  the 
art.  ScHWAKTZ.) 

Denmark  also  directed  its  attention  to  Lapland 
and  Greenland.  The  .self-denying  Thomas  von 
Westen  made  three  missionary  tours  to  Lapland 
(171G-22).  Hans  Egede  is  the  real  apostle  of 
Greenland,  where  he  spent  fifteen  years  with  his 
family.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries.  In  this  lat- 
ter enterprise  he  was  not  successful ;  but  there  were 
others  to  take  up  his  labors,  —  the  United  Breth- 
ren of  Herrnhut,  to  whose  missions  we  now  turn. 

In  1731  Zinzendorf  visited  Copenhagen,  and 
was  induced  by  what  he  saw  to  carry  out  the 
missionary  thoughts  a  previous  visit  to  Ziegenbalg 
and  Halle  had  started.  A  negro  returned  with 
him  to  Herrnhut,  and  begged  the  Brethren  to 
send  the  gospel  to  his  fellows  in  St.  Thomas. 
Members  of  the  comnnniity  at  once  offered  them- 
selves for  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies.  On 
Aug.  21,  1732,  Dober  and  David  Nitzschmann, 
each  with  eighteeii  marks  for  travelling  expenses, 
started  for  St.  Thomas ;  and  in  January,  1733, 
Matthew  and  C'hristian  Stach,  for  Greenland. 
The  first  Greenlander,  Cajarnak,  was  baptized 
March  30,  1739.  Other  missionaries  were  rapidly 
despatched,  —  to  St.  Croix,  1734  (where  ten  in  a 
short  time  became  victims  to  the  climate)  ;  Suri- 
nam, 1735;  Guinea  and  Cape  Colony,  1737;  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  1740 ;  Jamaica,  1754 ; 
Antigua,  1756  ;  Barbadoes,  1765 ;  Labrador,  1770 ; 
St.  Kitt's,  1777 ;  Mosquito  Coast,  1848 ;  Australia, 
1849;  the  Himalaj'an  region,  1853;  Demerara, 
1878.  Up  to  1750,  or  in  twenty  years,  the  United 
Brethren  of  Herrnhut  had  established  more  mis- 
sions than  the  combined  Protestant  Church  in 
two  hundred  years.  The  salvation  of  the  heathen 
lay,  day  and  niglit,  upon  the  heart  of  Zinzendorf. 
Herrnhut  became  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  missionary  church  par  excel- 
lence. (See  Romer :  D.  Missionsirerk  il.  evang. 
Briidcrf/emeinde,  2d  ed.,  1881.)  The  Moravian 
missionaries  started  out  with  the  motto,  "  Venture 
in  faith."  They  were  uneducated,  but  their 
humility  and  fidelity  gradually  overcame  all  the 
prejudices  against  "the  illiterate  laymen."  They 
were  enjoined  to  practise  rigid  economy,  and  to 
labor  with  their  hands.  They  were  to  use  only 
spiritual  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of 
individuals.  The  United  Brethren  have  sent  out 
(up  to  April,  1882)  2,212  missionaries  (male  and 
female),  of  whom  604  are  still  laboring,  327  of 
whom  are  men  (/liic/J/lick  auf  un!<ere  150  Jdhrir/e 
Missionsarbeit,  Herriilmt,  1882).  In  1882  the  150th 
anniversary  of  I\lora\dan  missions  was  appropri- 
ately celebrated  in  Herrnhut,  and  all  the  various 
Moravian  churches  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  See  Thompson  :  Moravian  Missions, 
N.Y.,  1882. 

Unfortunately,  the  example  of  the  Moravians 
was  not  at  once  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  responsibility  for  this 
neglect  lies  with  the  rationalism  and  the  deism 
which  imdermined  the  faith  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. In  rationalistic  soil,  missions  have  not 
flourished,  and  never  will.  Germany  was  more 
active  in  tins  century  than  other  countries,  and 
no  other  country  can  show  such  noble  workers  as 
Francko  and  Zinzendorf.     In  Holland,  the  duty 


of  missionary  effort  was  forgotten.  In  England, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos]«-l  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  1701,  but  it  dragged 
on  a  sluggish  existence  till  the  opening  of  tliis 
century.  It  did  very  little  for  the  Indians  and 
negroes  of  America.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  did  somewhat  bettor.  Col- 
lections were  taken  up  for  it  at  court,  and  George 
I.  showed  his  interest  by  writing  a  cordial  letter 
to  Ziegenbalg  and  Griindler  (Sherring:  Hislori/  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  India,  pp.  U,  13).  In  Edin- 
burgh, a  Scotch  Society  for  Pi-omoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  1709,  and  also  a  Cor- 
poration for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England.  They  sent  a  few  mi.ssionaries  to 
the  Indians,  and  amongst  those  sent  by  the  former 
society  was  the  godly  and  devoted  David  Brainerd. 
[Jonathan  Edwards  also  labored  among  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.]  With  the  grand  opportunities 
afforded  by  its  Colonies,  and  domination  on  the 
seas,  England  did  next  to  nothing,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  missions.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  low  state  of  religion  and  the 
influence  of  the  deistic  movement.  Never  were 
such  elegant  moral  sermons  preached,  and  never 
had  immorality  reached  so  high  a  point.  It  was 
with  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  faith  in  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  that  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  begotten. 

4.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  —  The  great 
religious  revival,  starting  with  the  labors  of  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  gave  the  impulse  to  recent 
modern  missions.  God  was  opening  the  doors  to 
the  nations,  and  the  period  had  dawned  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  missionary  era.  Not  only  had 
Cook's  voyages  and  discoveries  aroused  an  intense 
interest  in  the  lands  and  peoples  across  the  sea, 
but  the  missionary  societies  found  in  them  an 
argument  to  which  they  could  appeal.  Since 
that  time,  down  to  Stanley's  journeys  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  missions  and  geographical  dis- 
covery have  stood  in  closest  connection ;  and  we 
may  say,  with  Livingstone,  "  The  close  of  the 
geographical  discovery  is  the  beginning  of  the 
missionary  enterprise."  To  this  consideration 
we  must  add  the  remarkable  progress  in  inven- 
tions, and  the  facilities  of  commerce,  such  as  the 
\\orld  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  Finall}', 
the  national  conscience  of  England  began  to  be 
aroused.  The  charter  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, as  given  by  William  in  1698,  and  renewed 
by  Anne  in  1702,  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
a  minister  at  every  military  station  and  factory, 
and  that  he  should  learn  the  native  language, 
and  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of 
the  natives  in  the  Christian  religion.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  chaplains  to  India  did  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  natives;  nor  would  the 
officials  of  the  company  have  tolerated  it.  The 
first  storm  against  the  corruption  of  the  East 
India  Company  rose  in  1783.  In  1793  Parliament 
passed  laws  requiring  it  to  institute  measw'es 
whicli  would  result  in  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. But  the  project  of  sending  out  missiona- 
ries was  even  then  declared  to  be  the  most  ex- 
travagant, mad,  useless,  and  dangerous  project 
that  had  ever  been  conceived.  The  more  intem- 
perate, however,  the  company  became,  and  the 
more  reckless  their  treatment  of  the  missionaries, 
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the  more  determined  became  the  conflict  at  liome, 
until,  in  1813,  the  door  was  finally  opened  to  mis- 
sionary operations  in  India  by  a  parliamentary 
decree".  (See  India.)  The  new  missionary  interest 
of  England  was  communicated  to  Germany;  al- 
though at  first  all  the  official  organs  of  the  Church 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to  inissions.  so  that  not  the 
Church  as  a  body,  but  detached  Christian  circles, 
took  np  the  matter.  Independent  societies  were 
formed,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
the  orders  of  the  Roman-Catliolic  Church,  and  may 
be  looked  upon,  unless  all  signs  are  deceptive,  as 
a  divine  preparation  for  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation of  the  future.  We  now  turn  to  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  several  missionary  so- 
cieties, and,  first  of  all,  to  England.  This  history 
forms  one  of  the  most  refreshing  episodes  in  the 
annals  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  for  it  is  ani- 
mated with  enthusiastic  faith,  fraternal  love,  a 
childlike  spirit  of  joy,  heroic  courage,  p)ious 
prayerfulness,  and  a  holy  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

English  Societies.  —  The  Baptist  .Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen  was 
formed  in  Kettering.  Oct.  2,  1792,  by  a  small 
company,  including  Andrew  Fuller  and  William 
Carey  the  cobbler,  to  whose  suggestion  the  meet- 
ing is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Carey  had  previ- 
ously published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Obligation  of 
Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Heathen ;  and  on  May  .31,  1792,  preached  his  fa- 
mous missionary  sermon  at  Nottingham  on  Isa. 
liv.  2,  in  which  he  urged  the  convention  to  expect 
great  things  and  to  attempt  great  things.  Carey 
himself  was  the  first  missionary  of  this  society, 
and  Fuller  its  first  and  most  energetic  secretary. 
Carey  went  to  India,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
Marshman,  Ward,  and  other  laborers.  In  1809 
the;  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Bengalee 
was  accomplished,  and  printed  at  the  Baptist 
printing-press  at  Serampore.  In  1814  this  society 
employed  14  European  and  28  native  missiona- 
ries, and  had  TjOO  Indian  converts.  It  undertook 
new  missions  in  Ceylon  in  1812 ;  Jamaica,  1813  ; 
Western  .\frica,  1840;  China,  1859;  and  Japan. 
Stati'<tics  for  1881 :  Missionaries  supported  by  the 
Board,  9.5 ;  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches, 
61;  evangelists,  2.58;  members,  38,397;  income, 
£G0,275.  Its  offices  are  19  Castle  Street,  London, 
E.G.  ;  organ,  The  Missionary  Herald.  (See  Un- 
derhill :  Christian  Missions  in  the  Ea.U  and  West 
in  Connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  arts.  Cauky,  Mahsiim.^n,  etc.)  The  Gen- 
eral Baptists  organized  their  missionary  society 
in  1817,  and  now  employ  6  missionaries  in  India; 
organ.  Missionary  Observer. 

rh(!  London  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
Sept.  21,  179.5.  On  the  three  following  days,  six 
.'^oliMnn  .services  were  held  in  the  churches  of 
Loudon.  It  comprised  dissenters  of  the  various 
(le?iominations,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  had  among  its  incorporators 
laymen,  as  well  as  clergymen.  Soon  after  its 
organization,  the  .society  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Independents.  The  .South  Sea  Islands 
wore  settled  upon  as  the  iirst  field  of  operations; 
and  29  men  were  sent  out,  among  whom  4  were 
ministers.  The  ship  "Duff"  was  purchased  ;  and 
on  .March  4,  1797,  she  dropped  an(;lior  oft  Tahiti. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  this  mission  was  carried 
on  to  a  glorious  success,  under  the  leadership  of 


John  Williams.  (See  Fiji  Islands,  Friendly 
Islands,  Williams,  etc.)  The  society  estal)- 
lished  other  stations  in  Southern  Africa  in  1798 
(see  Livingstone,  etc.),  India  in  1805,  China  in 
1807  (see  Morrison,  etc.),  British  Guinea  and  the 
West  Indies,  1S21,  Madagascar,  1818  (see  Mada- 
gasc.\r),  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  islands. 
Statistics  for  1SS3 :  English  missionaries,  142 ;  na- 
tive ordained  ministers,  3G9 ;  native  preachers, 
4,826;  church-members,  99,382;  boys'  schools, 
1,458;  scholars,  69,418;  girls' schools,  331 ;  schol- 
ars, 12,751;  income,  £116,012;  organ,  The  Chroni- 
cle of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Its  offices 
are  in  Blomfield  Street,  London. 

The  Societj'  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the 
East  was  founded  April  12,  1799,  by  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  movement  was 
earnestly  supported  by  Wilberforce.  In  1812  it 
changed  its  name  to  the  Church  ^Missionary  So- 
ciety for  Africa  and  the  East.  By  1825  it  had 
sent  out  96  missionaries,  of  whom  28  were  Ger- 
man, and  32  English  clergymen :  the  rest  were 
laymen.  In  1815  it  founded  the  Missionary  Semi- 
nary at  Islington,  which  had,  up  to  1878,  sent 
forth  420  missionaries.  Fourteen  of  the  society's 
missionaries  have  reached  the  honor  of  episcopal 
consecration,  among  whom  is  one  native.  Dr.  Crow- 
ther.  It  established  stations  in  AVestern  Africa 
(Rio  Pongas  and  Sierra  Leone)  in  1804 ;  India, 
1814;  New  Zealand,  1814 ;  Ceylon,  1818;  British 
America,  1823;  Eastern  Africa,  1843;  China, 
1845;  Mauritius,  1856;  Japan,  1869;  Persia,  1875; 
Victoria  Nyauza,  1876.  The  Sierra  Leone  Church, 
with  its  more  than  5,000  communicants,  is  now 
self-sui^porting.  Statistics  for  1882:  European 
(male)  missionaries,  230 ;  native,  230  ;  native  lay- 
helpers,  2,569  male,  461  female ;  native  commu- 
nicants, 36,326;  schools,  1,617;  scholars,  68,647; 
income,  £221,1.36 ;  organ,  The  Church  Missionary 
I ntelliqencer  and  Record.  Its  offices  are  in  Salis- 
bury Square,  London.  This  society,  by  its  toler- 
ant and  fraternal  Christian  spirit,  has  the  con- 
fidence and  hearty  moral  support  of  all  Christian 
denominations. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (S.  P.  G.),  founded  in  1701, 
began  a  new  life  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  the  representative 
of  the  High-Church  party  and  jirinciples,  and 
prosecutes  the  work  of  establishing  new  bishop- 
rics with  great  zeal.  Feeling  itself  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Church  par  excellence,  it  has 
entered  territory  already  sufficiently  occupied  by 
other  societies,  and  has  thereby  caused  not  a  little 
trouble.  It  lays  great  stress  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  bishoprics.  It  has  opened  stations  in 
India  (1818),  Ceylon,  South  Africa  (1820),  the 
West  Indies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  (1839), 
Borneo  (1849),  British  Columbia  (1859),  China 
(1874),  Japan  (1873),  etc. ;  and  has  even  mtruded 
into  IMadagascar  (1804)  and  the  Fiji  Islands  (1879). 
The  report  of  the  society  does  not  give  separate 
statistics.  The  .society,  perhaps,  has  20,000  native 
communicants,  under  the  care  of  250  missionaries; 
income  in  1881,  £134,979;  organ,  The  Mission 
Field.  Its  offices  are  19  Delahey  Street,  West- 
minster. 

The  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa 
stands  in  close,  coiniection  with  the  S.  P.  G.,  and 
was  founded  in  18(J0.     Bishop  Mackenzie  was  ecu- 
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secrated  first  bisliop  on  Jan.  1,  1861,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  liis  dfiath  by  Dr.  Steere.  In  1881  tliis 
mission  had  5  priests  and  8  deacons  in  its  employ. 
(See  Rowley:  Ttventy  Years  in  Central  Africa, 
heinq  the  Story  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  Lon- 
don', 1881.) 

Other  independent  missionary  societies  con- 
nected with  the  Churcii  of  England  are,  Tlie 
South-American  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
1844,  which  had  in  1881  an  income  of  £13,678, 
ftnd  prosecutes  work  in  the  Falklands,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru, 
etc.  ;  organ.  The  South- A  merican  Missionary  May- 
azine.  Its  offices  are  at  11  Sergeants'  Inn,  Lon- 
don. The  Moslem  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
in  1861.  Its  secretary  .seems  to  be  its  only  mis- 
sionary. 

The  Methodists  have,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history,  had  an  intense  missionary  spirit. 
Thomas  Coke,  in  1786,  was  the  fir.st  director  of 
their  foreign  missions  ;  and  the  Methodists  estab- 
lished during  his  lifetime  stations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Western  Africa.  He  died  in  1814,  on 
'  his  way  to  Ceylon,  whither  he  was  going  to  estab- 
lish a  third  mission.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  was  formed  after  his  death  in 
1817,  and  opened  stations  in  Southern  Africa, 
1815,  India,  1817,  the  South  Seas  (Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Fiji  Islands),  1822,  China,  1S31,  and 
also  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Malta. 
Its  work  in  Canada  and  British  America  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Canada  Wesleyan  Society, 
which  also  has  a  mission  in  Japan.  The  mis- 
sions in  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  now  likewise 
independent  of  the  mother-society.  Statistics  for 
1882  (including  Europe,  India,  Cliii^a,  Africa, 
West  Indies)  :  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 531;  other  helpers,  10,191;  church-members, 
89,349;  income  in  1881,  £1.52,935;  organ,  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices.  Its  offices  are  66 
Paternoster  Row,  London. 

The  Welsh  Calvinist  Methodist  Society  (1840) 
has  a  successful  mission  in  India,  with  66  con- 
gregations and  2,055  church-members  in  1881. 
The  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was 
fomided  in  1843.  The  United  Methodist"  Free 
Churches  Missionary  Society  (1856)  has  stations  in 
the  West  Indies,  China,  and  Africa,  with  16  mis- 
sionaries and  5,000  communicants.  The  Methodist 
New  Connection  Mi-ssionary  Society  (1860  ?)  has 
a  mission  in  China;  employed  (in  1882)  5  Europe- 
an missionaries,  52  local  preachers,  and  numbered 
1,131  communicants ;  income,  £4,829.  Its  office 
is  4  London-House  Yard,  London. 

The  Foreign  ^Mission  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  founded  in  1855,  has  stations 
in  India,  China  (1S56),  and  Formosa  (1865).  In 
1882  it  had  2,570  communicants,  and  employed 
17  clerical  and  4  medical  missionaries;  income, 
£14,028 ;  organ.  The  Messenger  and  Missionary 
Record  nf  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
Its  offices  are  7  East  India  Avenue,  London. 
The  Irish  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
began  its  existence  in  1840  ;  has  stations  in  India, 
China,  and  Spain,  and  in  1882  employed  10  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  and  numbered  about  300  native 
communicants  ;  income,  £9,984.  The  Friends'  For- 
eign Mission  Society  (1865)  prosecutes  missionary 
work  in  India,  Syria,  and  especially  Madagascar 
(3,250  church-members).     The  China  Inland  Mis- 


sion (1865),  employing  70  missionaries,  and  nuni- 
liering  1,000  coirimunicants,  and  the  Congo  (or 
Livingstone)  Inland  Mission,  employing  11  mi.s- 
sionaries,  are  undenominational.  In  addition  to 
these  organizations,  there  are  a  number  of  efficient 
ladies'  associations  in  England. 

Scotch  Societies.  —  The  Glasgow  and  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Societies  were  founded  in  1796, 
and  sent  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Col- 
ony, India,  and  Jamaica.  It  was  not  till  1824 
that  Dr.  Inglis  succeeded  in  bi'inging  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  a  body  to  pro.secute  missions. 
Its  finst  missionary  was  Dr.  Duff  (see  Di;ff),  who 
went  to  India,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Wilson, 
Mitchell,  and  others.  These  missionaries  ad- 
dressed themselves  more  particularly  to  the  work 
of  education.  At  the  Disruption,  in  1843,  two 
societies  ensued.  The  missionaries  in  India,  how- 
ever, united  with  the  Free  Church  ;  but  the  mis- 
sionary property  went  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  latter  soon  sent  fresh  missionaries  to  India 
(1845),  and  has  established  stations  in  Eastern 
.\frica  (1876)  and  China  (1877).  In  close  con- 
nection with  it  stands  the  Ladies'  .Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Female  Education  in  India. 
The  organ  of  the  Established  Church's  missions 
is  The  Church  of  Scotland  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Record.  Much  more  extensive  has  been 
the  work  of  the  Free  Church.  Besides  its  Indian 
stations,  it  has  established  missions  in  Southern 
Africa,  among  the  Kafirs  (1844)  and  Zulus  (1867), 
in  the  New  Hebrides  (1848),  Syria  (1872),  Lake 
Nyassa,  Africa  (Livingstonia  mission)  (1881). 
Statistics  for  1882 :  Ordained  European  missiona- 
ries, 38;  ordained  native  missionaries,  11;  medi- 
cal missionaries,  9  ;  other  European  helpers,  26 ; 
native,  313  ;  communicants,  4,271 ;  income,  £29,- 
587.  The  Ladies'  Society  for  Female  Education 
in  India  and  South  Africa  is  connected  with  the 
Free  Church  ;  organ.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Monthly  Record.  Its  offices  are  in  Edinburgh.  The 
LTnited  Presbj'terian  Church  of  Scotland  began 
operations  among  the  heathen  in  1835,  and  has 
missions  in  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica  and  Trini- 
dad), Kaffraria,  Spain,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Statistics  for  1882 :  Ordained  European  missiona- 
ries, 47 ;  ordained  native  missionaries,  16 ;  Euro- 
pean medical  missionaries,  5 ;  native  helpers,  320 ; 
European  zenana  agents  and  teachers,  17 ;  com- 
municants, 10,215;  day  .schools,  182;  pupils,  10,- 
651 ;  income  in  1881,  £33,816 ;  organ.  The  Mis- 
sionary Record  of  the  United  Preshyteriaii  Church. 

American  Societies.  —  The  churches  of  North 
America,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  were  inter- 
ested, in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  work  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  It  is  charac- 
teristic that  the  modern  missionary  movement  in 
the  LTnited  States  started  in  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, —  Andover  Seminary.  The  first  and  main 
mover  was  Samuel  J.  Mills  (see  art.),  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  missionary  subjects  while  a 
student  at  Williams  College.  At  Andover  Semi- 
nary, he,  together  with  Hall,  Judson,  Newell,  and 
Nott,  formed  a  missionary  society,  and  with  three 
of  them  presented  to  the  Association  of  Ma.s6a- 
chusetts  Proper,  convened  at  Bradford,  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  missions.  The  result  was  the  found- 
ing, on  June  29,  1810,  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  This 
organization  at  first  proposed  a  union  with  the 
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London  Missionary  Society,  hut  the  idea  was 
abandoned:  and  in  1812  the  first  missionaries  were 
sent  to  India,  —  Judson,  Rice,  etc.  Tlie  former 
became  a  Baptist,  and  went  to  Burmah.  The 
mission  was  ultimately  established  in  Bombay 
(181.3)  and  Ceylon  (ISIG).  The  Board  began  its 
mission  to  the  Indians  in  1818;  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  1820;  in  Palestine,  by  the  despatch  of 
Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi  Parsons,  in  1818;  Turkey, 
1822";  Zululand,  1835;  South  China,  1847;  :Micro- 
nesia,  18.52;  North  China,  1854;  Japan,  1869; 
Spain  and  Mexico,  1872 ;  Austria,  1873 ;  Central 
Africa,  1880.  Statistics  for  1S82 :  American  or- 
dained mission.aries,  164 ;  American  assistants, 
male  and  female,  392 ;  native  pastors.  148 ;  na- 
tive preachers,  438;  church-members,  19,755  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Sandwich  Islands) ;  high  schools 
and  seminaries,  63 ;  schools,  847 ;  whole  number 
of  pupils,  36,865;  income,  84.59,700,  of  which 
$110,000,  was  from  women's  societies.  The  Ha- 
waiian Evangelical  Association  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  carries  on  an  independent  mission  in  the 
Micronesian  Islands,  with  (in  1880)  40  stations 
and  2,904  adherents.  Since  1869  the  AVoman's 
Board  of  Missions  has  co-operated  with  the 
American  Board.  Its  organ  is  Life  anil  Light  for 
Woman.  The  American  IMissionary  Association 
of  the  Congregational  Church  carries  on  opera- 
tions among  the  Indians,  negroes,  and  Chinese  in 
America,  and  the  negioes  in  Western  Africa.  It 
employs  84  missionaries  and  180  teachers  in  the 
South,  and  8  missionaries  and  5  teachers  in  Afri- 
ca ;  organ.  The  American  Missionnrij.  Down  to  the 
year  1837,  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole 
supported  the  American  Board.  At  the  division 
of  the  church  at  that  time,  the  Old-School  body 
constituted  a  separate  Presbyterian  Board.  The 
New-School  body  continued  to  support  the  Ameri- 
can Board  until  the  re-union  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1870 ;  so  that  it  is 
now  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  Organ,  The  Missionary  Herald. 
Its  main  offices  are  at  1  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

The  Baptists,  at  their  General  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  (1814),  constituted  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary- Union,  but  in  1845,  when  the  Baptists  of 
the  South  withdrew,  changed  the  name  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Society 
was  the  change  of  views,  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism, which  Judson  and  Kice  had  experienced  on 
their  way  to  India.  It  has  establislied  stations  in 
Burmah,  1813;  among  the  Karens  in  1828  (see 
art.);  Assam,  1837 ;  India  (among  the  Telugus), 
1810;  Siam,  1833;  China,  1843;  Japan,  1872; 
Africa  (among  the  Bassos),  1880.  Statistics  in 
1882:  American  missionaries,  181;  native  or- 
dained preat:her.s,  190,  and  unordained  assistants, 
473;  church-members,  46,017;  income,  .|352,000. 
The  society  also  prosecutes  missionary  work  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
with  94,879  church-members.  Organ,  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Mat/azine.  Its  principal  offices  are  in 
Boston.  There  are  three  women's  Baptist  mis- 
sionary .societies,  with  lieadtiuarters  at  Bo.ston, 
Chicago,  and  .San  Francisco;  organ,  The  llelpinij 
J/nnil,  Boston. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  began  missionary  ope- 
rations in  1833,  and  carry  on  a  mission  in  India, 
with  6  American  mi.saionaries,  and  IG  native  or- 


dained and  lay  preachers  (1882).  A  Woman's 
Society  co-operates  with  the  main  society,  and 
issues  a  bi-monthly,  The  Missionary  Helper.  The 
Southern  Baptists,  who  withdrew  in  1845,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slavery  question,  carry  on  missions 
in  Western  Africa  and  China,  with  7  missiona- 
ries. The  Seventh-day  Baptists  (1842)  have  a 
mission  in  China.  The  Baptist  Church  of  Canada 
began  missionary  operations  in  1866,  and  sup- 
ports 4  missionaries  among  the  Telugus  of  India, 
and  numbers  500  communicants. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Pi-esbj'terian  Church 
in  the  North,  at  the  re-union  in  1870,  united  in 
the  support  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  23  Centre  Street, 
New  York.  It  conducts  missions  in  Syria  (begun 
by  the  American  Board  in  1818),  Persia  and  In- 
dia (begun  by  the  American  Board  in  1836),  Siam 
(1840,  and  among  the  Laos,  1867),  Liberia  and 
Gaboon  in  Western  Africa  (1842),  China  (1844), 
Japan  (1859),  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Chili, 
and  Brazil  (1856-59),  Mexico  (1872),  and  among 
ten  tribes  of  Indians.  Statistics  for  18S2:  140 
American  missionaries ;  84  ordained  native,  and 
128  licentiate  native,  preachers ;  240  American, 
and  607  native,  female  missionaries;  16,484  com- 
municants, and  20.064  scholars  in  its  scliools ; 
income,  $583,124;  organ,  The  Foreign  Missionary. 
There  co-operated  with  this  society  7  women's 
missionary  societies,  whose  contributions,  1870-71, 
amounted  to  §7,327;  in  1881-S2,  to  .f  178,180. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  South  formed  its 
missionary  society  in  1802,  and  conducts  missions 
among  the  Indians,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  China.  Stnti.'itics  for  1SS2:  Ordained 
American  missionaries,  20  ;  female  assistants,  26  ; 
medical  missionary,  1 ;  native  preachers,  13;  other 
native  helpers,  34 ;  day  schools,  20  ;  scholars,  500 ; 
communicants,  1,.505;  income  in  1881,  $69,309, 
$10,084  of  which  came  from  ladies'  missionaiy 
associations  ;  organ,  The  Missionary. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  has  estab- 
lished stations  in  Egypt  (1854)  and  India  (1855). 
Statistics  for  1882:  American  missionaries,  13; 
female  missionaries,  21 ;  ordained  native  mission- 
aries, 8;  other  helpers,  189;  communicants,  1,565; 
schools,  75;  .scholars,  2,367;  income  in  1881, 
1877,872.  Its  offices  are  136  North  18th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States  began  missionary  operations  in  1859,  and 
have  6  missionaries  in  Syria. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  .Vmerica  was  constituted  as  a 
separate  body  in  1858,  and  established  stations  in 
in  Chiiui  (1844),  India  (1854),  and  Japan  (1859). 
Statistics  for  1882:  American  ordained  missiona- 
ries, 16;  assistant  missionaries,  24;  native  or- 
dained ministers,  13;  other  native  lielpers,  147; 
day  schools,  95;  scholars.  2,340;  communicants, 
2,625;  income  in  1881,  ){!72,960,  of  wliich  $W,808 
camo  through  the  Woman's  Board;  organ.  The 
Sower  and  Mission  Monthly.  Its  offices  arc  in 
A'esey  Street,  New  York. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  is  rejiresented 
by  1  missionary  in  India;  and,  since  1880,  sup- 
ports 1  missionary  in  Japan. 

The  Cumberland   Presbyterian   Church   began 
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missionary  operations  in  1S7(I,  an<l  iias  7  ordained 
missionaries  among  tlif  Indians  and  in  Japan. 

Tlie  l'rfisl)yterian  (Uim-cli  in  Canada  has  mis- 
sionary stations  in  the  West  Indies,  India,  For- 
mosa, and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  employs  14 
missionaries. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist-Epi.s- 
copal  Chnrch  North  came  into  existence  in  1819, 
and  has  established  stations  in  Liberia  (183:5), 
Montevideo  and  Bnenos  Ayres  (1830),  Ohina 
(1847),  Germany  (1840),  Scandinavia  (185:j),  India 
(18.56),  Japan  (1872),  Mexico  (187.'j).  Sinlistlcs 
of  ISSl :  American  (male)  missionai-ies,  09  ;  na- 
tive ordained  preachers,  218  ;  native  unordained 
preachers,  4IJ3;  employed  by  the  Woman's  Board, 
39  American  and  109  native  helpers;  chm-cli- 
members,  28,127;  day  schools,  331 ;  day  scholars, 
11,161;  theological  seminarie.s,  8;  income,  $327,- 
327.  (See  J.  M.  Reid :  Missions  and  3Iissi(mnry 
Society  of  the  MethoiHst-Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  )  Its  offices  are  at  80.5  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Methodisf>Episcopal  Church  South  consti- 
tuted a  missionary  society  in  1845,  and  has  sta- 
tions among  tlie  Indians  and  in  China  (1848), 
Mexico  (1873),  Brazil  (1876).  Statistics  for  1882: 
15  American  ordained  missionaries;  60  native 
ministers,  and  about  2,500  comnmnicants;  in- 
come in  1881,  iiiil03,741.  Its  offices  are  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The  United-Brethren  Church  organized  a  mis- 
sionary society  in  1853,  and  sustains  missions  in 
Germany  and  Africa. 

The  Evangelical  Association  prosecutes  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan,  with  4  missionaries,  and 
in  Germany.  In  Japan,  according  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Ilartzler's  report  (Aug.  21,  1882),  the  mission  had 
51  native  members,  3  regular  preaching  places, 
4  Sunday  schools  with  15  officers  and  teachers 
and  117  scholars,  and  2  day  schools  with  72  schol- 
ars. The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in 
this  country  is  Rev.  Dr.  Wiest. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (1824)  has 
missions  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  Bermudas 
and  Japan;  employs  32  missionaries,  and  has  3,600 
conmiunicants. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  was  constituted 
in  1821,  and  prosecutes  missionary  opierations  in 
Greece,  Mexico,  Western  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
and  Hayti.  Statistics  for  1881 :  Native  commu- 
nicants, 2,304:  income,  $193,265.  Its  offices  are 
in  the  Bible  House,  New  York ;  organ,  The  Spirit 
of  Missions. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  prosecute  missionary 
labors  in  India,  Turkey,  and  Australia. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  thus  far  done  little 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands. 
The  General  Synod  has  4  missionaries  in  India 
and  Western  Africa ;  the  General  Council,  3  in 
India  ;  the  Synodal  Conference  none. 

Continental  European  Societies.  —  Under  the 
unfruitful  sway  of  rationalism,  the  Dani.sh  and 
Halle  mission  dried  up;  and  the  IMoravians  must 
attribute  the  conservation  of  their  missions  to 
their  freedom  from  rationalism.  The  missionary 
revival  did  not  begin  till  thirty  years  ago.  In 
1880  they  were  laboring  at  99  stations,  with  143 
(male)  missionaries,  and  had  24,439  native  com- 
municants. 
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Before  the  organization  of  any  of  the  modern 
Gernian  societies,  Father  Janicke  founded  with 
prayer  a  mission  school  in  Beilin,  which  floui'- 
ished  till  Jiinicke's  death,  in  1827,  and  furnished 
nearly  80  missionaries  to  the  English  societies. 
Income,  ■■!66,8G1  marks,  more  than  half  of  whicli! 
came  from  foreign  lands. 

The  real  mother  of  the  German  societies  was 
the  Basel  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Pure  Doc- 
trine and  Piety,  founded  in  1780  {Die  ileutsche 
(lesellschaft  zur  Becorrlerunr/  rciner  Lehre  uml 
wahrer  Gottseliyl^cit),  which,  under  luigland's  lead, 
soon  took  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  and  through 
its  secretaries,  Blumhardt  and  Sjiittler,  estalilished 
the  Basel  Missionary  School  in  1815.  This  insti- 
tution at  first  only  contemplated  the  training  of 
missionaries,  but  in  1822  determined  to  establisli 
stations.  This  is  the  real  date  of  the  Basel  Mis- 
sionary .Society,  which  has  sent  missionaries  to  Per- 
sia (abandoned  in  1S35),  West  Africa,  India,  and 
China,  and  labors  with  increasing  success,  liotli 
Lutheran  and  Itefoi-med  clergymen  are  employed. 
This  is  still  the  most  important  among  the  Ger- 
man societies,  and  employed  in  1880  115  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  6,739  communicants;  income, 
682,168  marks;  organ,  Der  evanf/elische  Heitlen- 
liote.  The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  1824,  in  response  to  a  call  of  ten  men  (Neander, 
Tholuck,  Bethmann-Hollw'eg,  Von  (jerlach,  etc.). 
It  sent  out  its  first  missionaries  in  1834  to  South 
Africa,  wliere  in  1880  it  had  58  missionaries  and 
4,187  conmiunicants.  Quite  recently  it  has  opened 
a  mission  in  Cliina.  Income,  256,940  marks ; 
organ,  Berliner  M.-Berichte. 

The  Rhenish  Society  {Die  rheintsche  Miss.- 
Gesellschafi)  was  formed  at  Elberfeld  in  1828 
(there  having  been  a  small  society  at  Barmen 
since  1818),  including  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Cologne, 
etc.  It  sent  out  4  missionaries  to  South  Africa 
in  1829,  and  since  to  Borneo  (1834),  China  (1846). 
Sumatra  (1862),  and  in  1880  had  60  missionaries 
and  7,000  communicants  ;  income,  304,779  marks; 
organ,  Berichte  der  rhein.  Mission.-GescUschnft. 

The  North  German  society  (Die  norddeutsche 
Missionsgesellschaft)  was  formed  in  1836,  estab- 
lished a  missionary  institute  in  Hamburg,  1837, 
sent  missionaries  to  New  Zealand,  1842,  and 
Western  Africa,  1847,  where  the  mission  has 
been  carried  on  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  one- 
half  the  laborers  succumbing  to  fever.  In  1880 
it  had  11  missionaries  and  250  communicants, 
with  an  income  of  66,143  marks ;  organ.  Mn- 
natslitalt  der  norddeutschen  M.-Gcsellschaft.  .Strict 
(Lutheran)  confessionalism  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  .society,  as  well  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  ^Missionary  Society  of  Dres- 
den, removed  to  Leipzig  in  1846  {Die  erantj.- 
lutherische  Miss.-Gescllschaft).  A  missionary  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  in  1819,  at  Dresden,  to 
support  the  Basel  society.  It  declared  itself 
independent  in  1830,  after  having  established  a 
missionary  institute  in  1832.  The  late  Dr.  Graul, 
Vi'ho  became  director  in  1844,  by  his  energy, 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  missionary  enthusiasm, 
won  the  support  of  a  large  Lutheran  constitu- 
ency for  the  soci(^ty.  .\fter  a  passing  work  in 
Australia,  it  became  heir  in  1840  to  as  much  ol 
the  old  Danish  and  Halle  mission  among  the 
Tamils  as  the  English  had  not  already  inherited. 
and  has  now  21  missionaries  among  them,  and 
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4,500  comimiuicants.  This  is  its  only  mission. 
Income  in  1880,  222,000  marks  ;  organ,  Das 
■evanf/.-lulh.  Mtsfionshialt. 

The  year  1836  was  fruitful  in  tlie  formation 
of  German  missionary  societies.  Gossner,  wlio 
■dis-sented  from  liis  Berlin  brethren  in  demanding 
a  higlier  literary  standard  for  the  mi.ssionaries, 
and  « lio  held  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Paul  in  working  with  their  hands,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  began  an  independent  activity. 
Without  any  ostentation,  he  trained  young  arti- 
sans, until,  within  ten  years,  80  missionaries  were 
settled  in  Australia.  India,  North  America,  and 
Western  .Vfrica.  who  had  graduated  from  his 
tuition.  Gossner  was  every  thing  in  his  society, 
and  pulled  hardei-  on  the  prayer-bell  than  on  the 
alms-bell  (luchr  liie  Bel.- ah  die  Betlelijlncke).  In 
the  second  decennium  he  .sent  out  58  missionaries. 
At  his  death,  in  1858,  the  management  of  this 
society,  called  the  "  Gossner  Society,"  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee.  It  now  carries  on 
operations  on  the  Ganges,  and  very  successfully 
among  the  Kohls.  Sialistics  for  1880:  Mission- 
aries, 21 ;  comnumicunts,  8,000;  income,  166,929 
marks:  organ.  Die  Jiieiie  auf  dem  Mi.isionsfelde. 
(See  Dal  ton  :  Juhannes  Gossner.) 

The  Hermannsburg  Society  {Die  Hermanns- 
hiir(/^r-Missioii)  likewise  owes  its  origin  and  pecul- 
iarities to  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  one  man, 
the  pastor  at  Hermannsburg,  Ludwig  Harms  (.see 
art.).  Hainis  had  early  begun  to  co-operate  with 
the  North  German  Society;  but,  on  the  impulse 
of  repeated  applications  from  the  sons  of  peasants 
for  missionary  training,  he  erected  a  missionary 
institute  in  1849,  and,  four  years  subsequently, 
sent  out  12  pupils  and  8  colonists  to  Southern 
Africa.  The  ship  for  their  voyage  was  constructed 
by  the  people  of  Hermannsburg  (an  inland  town) 
themselves.  It  \v,as  Ilarms's  plan  to  station  mis- 
sionaries in  groups,  and  to  coloni/e  towns,  among 
the  heathen.  Hermannsburg,  in  Southern  .\frica, 
is  one  of  the  results.  Stati.^tics  in  188G :  90  mis, 
sionarii's,  stationed  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand;  comnuniicants.  2,000;  income, 
288,386  marks;  organ,  Hermannsburyer  Missions- 
hlaii. 

Tlie  Pilgrim  Mis.sion  of  St.  Chrischona  at  Basel 
is  a  missionary  institute  founded  in  1818.  and 
trains  up  missionaries  for  the  Mohammedans  and 
Oriental  churches.  In  1877  a(ierman  missionary 
institute  was  founded  in  Schleswig-IIolstein, 
which  in  1880  despatclied  2  missionaries  to  India; 
income,  23,000  marks.  The  Knak  Ladies'  Mis- 
sion.ary  .Society  (18.J0)  luas  charge  of  a  foumlling 
and  orphan  house  in  llong  Kong.  The  La<lies' 
Society  for  Female  Kducation  in  the  Kast  (1842) 
has  sent  out  18  female  laborers  to  India,  Palestine. 
and  .South  Africa.  The  Jerusalem  I'liiou,  t'ouiided 
in  1815,  limits  its  activity  to  Bethlehem  in  Pales- 
tine. TheKaiserswerth  Deacoiniesses  Institute  has 
50  si-sters  laboring  in  hospitals,  orphan-asyluras, 
and  schools  in  the  East. 

In  1797  the  Nederlandsche  Xendelinijyeiwolschap 
tor  vobrlplnnllntj  en  hecordcriny  ran  hel  chrislendom 
bijzonder  onder  de  heidenen  was  organized  at 
Rotterdam.  Tiie  principal  mover  was  Van  di'r 
Kemp.  The  iir.st  missionary  was  despatched  in 
1313,  in  the  person  of  .1.  Kam,  who  has  been  called 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Moluccas."  In  1810  a  niis- 
fionarv  .seminarv  was  founded  in  Berkel,  wliidi 


was  removed  to  Rotterdam  in  1821.  The  socihty 
has  confined  its  operations  to  the  Celebes,  Am 
boyna.  and  Java,  and  has  to-day  16  missionaries 
and  20,000  communicants ;  organ,  Maandberigt 
van  liet  Ned.  Zemlelinyg.  The  other  Dutch  socie- 
ties employ  about  30  missionaries  in  the  Dutch 
colonies,  but  have  not  been  very  efficient.  Among 
these  organizations  are  De  Doojjyezinde  rereeni- 
ytiny  lot  Urorderiny  der  Evangelieverhreiduny  in 
de  Neil,  orerzeesc/ie  hezittingen  (1848),  Ilel  Java- 
Comitt  (1854),  De  Ulrechtsche  Zendelinysvereeni- 
yuny  (18.59),  etc.  It  is  computed  that  the  Molucca 
Christians  number  40,000,  but  there  is  not  nmch 
vital  Christianity  among  them.  In  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  Dutch  missionary  societies,  it 
must  be  said  that  Holland,  which  has  been  made 
rich  by  her  colonies,  has  done  her  Christian  duty 
by  them  only  in  a  very  small  degree. 

In  France,  the  Socie'fe  des  Missions  e'range'liques 
was  organized  by  the  various  French  Protestant 
denominations  in  1824,  and  has  23  nii.ssiona- 
ries  in  South  Africa,  Senegambia,  and  Tahiti, 
and  4,000  communicants;  income,  220,000  francs; 
organ.  Journal  des  Mi.tsions  I'rangi'liques.  In  Den- 
mark, the  Danske  Missions  ^elsL'ap  was  formed  in 
1821.  and  supported  the  Basel  .society  till  1864, 
when  it  established  an  independent  mission  in 
India,  and  put  itself  in  connection  with  the  clergy 
of  Greenland.  There  are,  perhaps,  7,000  com- 
municants connected  with  the  Danish  missions 
to  Greenland.  In  Norway,  the  Sor.tke  Missions 
Selslap  zu  Starangar  was  organized  in  1842,  and 
has  15  missionaries  laboring  in  Zululand  (100 
connnunicants)  and  jNIadagascar  (1,200  comnunii- 
cants). In  Sweden,  the  Sn-enska  Missions-Sdlls- 
kapet  was  formed  in  1835.  In  1870  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  State  Cluii-ch  of  Sweden,  which  sup- 
\  jiorts  .some  missionaries  in  Zululand  antl  among 
!  the  Tamils  in  India.  .\n  independent  .society,  the 
\  F.riinycliskii  Foslerlands  Sti/lelscn,  was  formed  in 
)  1850,  and  has  missionaries  in  Abyssinia.  In  all. 
Sweden  supports  about  12  missionaries.  A  mis- 
1  sionai'V  society  was  organized  in  Finland,  1859, 
and  has  stations  in  Ovamboland,  .Vfrica. 

'I'he  following  table  of  statistics  may  be  re- 
garded as  approximately  correct,  and,  if  any 
thing,  rather  an  nnderestimate.  The  statistics 
do  not  include  women's  societies  as  sepai'ate 
organizations. 
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Great  Britain.    . 

21 

1,500 

345,000 
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$4,000,000 

N'uvili  America  . 

25 

700 

100,000 

3.10,000 

2,500,000 

Ocrniniiy  and 

Switzi.'rlii(Kl     . 

9 

125 

59,000 

165,000 

800,000 

Other  European 

StUtCB.     .      .     . 

Total     .     . 

16 

100 

28,300 

165,700 

260,UO0 

VI      ■J.vi-, 

632,300 

1,880,700 

»7,360,O0O 

From  the  above  survey,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  ours  is  a  missionary  age,  and  that  missionary 
activity  has  increased  as  the  century  has  pro- 
gi-e.sse(5.  Mi.ssions  are  a  matter  of  voluntary  as.so- 
ciations.  This  may  be  regarded  as  jirovidential, 
and  perhaps  preparatory  for  the  Church  of    tliu 
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future.  The  cluirulies  that  are  indepenileut  of 
the  State  are  Ijy  far  tlie  must  active  in  tlie  cause 
of  inissious,  aiul  just  because  tliey  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  their  home  organization 
by  tlieir  own  gilts.  The  methods  of  carrying  on 
missionary  operations  are,  on  the  whole,  consen- 
tient. All  Protestant  societies  are  agreed  that 
spiritual  agencies  must  be  employed;  and  in  this 
tliey  greatly  diverge  from  the  Roman-Catholic 
Chui'ch.  Ali.ssions  are  everywhere  the  mother  of 
the  school,  and  at  least  12,000  schools  owe  their 
origin  and  support  to  foreign  missionary  societies. 
During  the  century,  230  translations  of  the  Bible 
have  been  made,  at  least  70  of  which  were  in 
languages  theretofore  absolutely  without  a  litera- 
ture. The  literary  services  of  missionaries  to 
mission-lands  have  been  simply  immense.  (See 
Warneck :  D.  ijeijeiifthiiien  IScziehuiu/en  zirisclien 
d.iiiodernen  Missiunund  Kullur.)  Tliere  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  tlie  native  churches  should 
be  brouglit  up  as  soon  as  possible  to  self-support 
and  independence.  At  present  there  are  no  less 
than  25,000  native  helpers,  of  whom  at  least  1,500 
are  ordained  ministers  or  evangelists.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  had,  in  1S82,  309  native 
ordained  missionaries ;  the  American  Board,  1-18 
native  pastors,  438  native  preachers  and  catechists, 
and  1,055  native  school-teachers  ;  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  (North),  84  native  ordained  pastoi-s, 
128  licentiates,  and  007  lay-helpers.  Recently,  in- 
dustrial missions,  which  combine  preaching  with 
practical  instruction  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
have  been  organized  in  Central  Africa.  The 
medical  mi.ssions  are  also  doing  a  grand  work. 

III.  SURVEY  OF  THE  MISSION  FIELD} 
North  America.  —  The  missions  in  Greenland  began 
with  the  laborsof  Egede  in  1721,  and  the  Moravians 
in  1733.  Few  heathen  remain ;  but  the  Christians 
are  still  on  a  low  plane  of  Christian  living,  and 
not  till  within  the  past  ten  years  have  serious 
attempts  been  nia<le  to  train  a  native  ministry. 
In  Labrador,  the  ^Moravians  established  a  mission 
in  1771,  and  1,260  Christians  are  the  reward  of 
their  toilsome  labors.  In  British  America  and 
Canada,  the  Church  ilissionary  Society  is  the 
most  active,  and  has  five  dioceses,  —  Athabasca, 
Saskatchewan,  JIanitoba,  Moosonee,  and  Metla- 
katla.  It  began  its  work  in  1820,  and  has  11,500 
comnumicants  connected  with  its  missions.  In 
1839  the  Wesleyan  ^lissioiiary  Society  entered 
the  same  field.  Its  work  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

In  the  L'nited  States,  there  are  tliree  classes 
who  properly  come  under  the  head  of  missionary 
subjects,  —  the  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Mormons. 
The  negroes  (see  art.)  do  not  properly  belong 
here,  as  they  are  American  citizens.  John  Eliot, 
the  Mayhews,  David  Braiuerd,  and  others  la- 
bored with  fidelity  and  success  among  the  Indians. 
At  the  present  time  the  different  tribes  are  apjwr- 
tioned  to  different  denominations,  which  have  the 
sole  right  of  prosecuting  religious  work  amongst 
them.  There  are,  perhaps,  25,000  Indian  com- 
municants in  the  different  churches.  For  the 
missions  among  the  Chinese  and  Mormons,  see 
those  articles. 


'  This  part  of  the  German  article  has  been  more  abridged 
than  the  other  parts,  as  the  information  is  given,  even  at  greater 
length,  under  special  heads;  e.g.,  China,  Japan,  Turkey, 
Fiji  Islands,  etc. 


In  the  We,st  Indies,  tlie  unexampled  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards  exterminated  the  aborigines,  and 
substituted  in  their  pilace  African  slaves.  In  18.18 
England  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  her  colo- 
nies, and  the  example  has  been  recently  followed 
by  Spain.  The  popidation  of  the  West  Indies 
is  4,412,700,  of  whom  2,061,000  ai-e  under  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Here,  again,  the  Moravians 
were  the  first  to  begin  missionary  oiiorations 
(1732).  They  now  number,  on  eight  islands, 
36,800  Christians.  The  Metliodists  followed  in 
1786,  at  Antigua,  and  have  to-day  41,000  commu- 
nicants. The  Baptists  came  next,  in  1813,  and 
have  in  Jamaica  23,000,  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  5,160,  church-members.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  also  carries  on  a 
very  important  work  in  five  dioceses.  It  has 
given  birth  to  an  independent  West  Indies'  Mis- 
sionary association,  which  has  sent  some  mission- 
aries to  Western  Africa.  The  London  I^Iissionary 
Society,  the  American  JMissionary  Society,  the 
I'nited  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  also  have 
missions  in  the  West  Indies.  Mexico  was  opened 
to  the  Protestant  chuiches  after  the  expidsion  of 
the  French  in  1867,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Protestant-Episcopal,  Methodist-Episcopal,  Con- 
gregational, and  Presbyterian  (Northern  and 
Southern)  churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
labors  of  the  missionaries  have  been  richly  re- 
warded (see  art.  Mexico).  In  Central  America, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Methodists,  have  stations  in  Honduras 
(4,000  Christians),  and  the  Moravians  on  the 
Mosquito  Coast  (1,080  Christians).  The  most 
hopeful  missionary  fields  in  South  America  are 
Brazil  and  Cliili. 

Tlie  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  Here  we 
see  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  The  American  Board  began  its  mission 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  London  Society  in 
1797  .sent  missionaries  to  T.ahiti  and  the  Friendly 
Islands.  The  work  in  Tahiti  has  passed  over  to 
the  French  Church,  which  has  more  than  6,000 
communicants.  The  apostle  of  many  of  the 
groups  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  was  John  Wil- 
liams. (See  Williams.)  The  Wesleyan  Church 
is  the  predominant  one  on  the  Samoan,  Tonga, 
and  Fiji  Islands,  where  a  most  remarkable  revci- 
lutiou  has  taken  place,  transforming  cannibals 
into  church-going  and  school-attending  peoples. 
(See  Fiji  Islands.)  On  the  New  Caledonian, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the 
London,  several  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Dutch  societies,  and  the  S.  P.  G.,  are  laboring. 
The  rude  populations  of  the  New  Hebrides  have 
at  last  become  accessible.  One  of  them,  Ero- 
manga.  is  famous  a-s  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
doms of  Williams  and  the  two  Gordons.  In  1881 
a  memorial  church  was  dedicated  on  the  island, 
and  three  sons  of  the  murderer  of  Williams  were 
present.  Aneytium  is  wholly  evangelized.  The 
Methodists  of  Sydney  entered  New  Britain  in 
1874,  with  some  helpers  from  the  Tonga  and  Fiji 
Islands.  Four  evangelists  have  been  murdered, 
but  converts  have  been  made.  To  New  Guinea 
two  missionaries  from  the  Gossner  Institute  were 
despatched  in  1855,  but  in  1871  the  London 
Society  began  the  active  prosecution  of  work. 
(See    Murray:    Forty     Vears^    Mission -Work    in 
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Polynesia  and  New  Guinea,  London,  1876.)  Mis- 
sions in  New  Zealand  weie  begun  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  1S14,  wliieh  was  followed  by  the 
"Wesleyans  in  1822.  (See  New  Zeal.\nd.)  The 
aborigines  of  Australia  are  being  cared  for  by 
the  Moravian,  the  llerniannslnirg,  Presbyterian, 
and  other  societies.  It  is  a  laborious  and  dis- 
couraging work ;  but  about  1,000  have  been  won 
to  Christianity,  and  in  1881  the  missionary  schools 
among  them  received  the  prize  from  the  Austra- 
lian Government. 

Asia.  —  Beginning  with  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
we  find  thatr  very  Tittle  has  been  done  on  Java 
(only  4,000  Christians)  and  Borneo,  where  four 
missionaries  and  three  of  their  wives  were  mur- 
dered in  1859.  The  work  at  Sumatra,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  twenty  years  by  the  Rhenish 
Society  is  more  hopeful ;  and  0,000  Christians  are 
gathered  into  11  congregations.  An  especially 
ctfective  work  has  been  carried  on,  since  1826,  on 
the  Celebes,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation is  under  Christian  influence.  On  tlie  way 
to  India  we  touch  upon  Ceylon,  with  a  population 
of  2,500,000.  The  Buddhists  here  are  in  the 
)uajority.  The  Dutch  Government  Christians, 
which  once  numbered  300,(100,  have  pretty  much 
all  disappeared.  The  two  Church-of-Kngland  so- 
cieties, the  Baptists,  AVesIeyaus,  and  the  American 
Board,  number  about  25,000  native  Christians. 
It  is  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  that  the  exclu- 
sive bishop  of  Colombo  (S.  P.  G.)  has  his  diocese. 

In  India  we  tread  upon  the  most  important  and 
most  vigorously  cultivated  mission-field  of  the 
day.  More  than  650  missionaries,  belonging  to 
35  societies,  divide  the  territory  between  them. 
Recently  the  inimber  of  native  Christians  has 
grown  vei-y  rapidly.  Fifty-eight  translations  of 
the  Bible  into  its  languages  have  been  made. 
Schools  have  been  planted,  until  they  have  an 
attendance  of  150,000.  Female  workers  are  begin- 
ning to  make  their  influence  tell  in  the  zenanas ; 
and  year  by  year  the  number  of  native  preachers 
and  teachers  is  increasing.     (See  art.  India.) 

In  Siani,  the  American  Baptists  and  Presbyte- 
rians have  missions;  the  former  (in  1882)  with 
500  communicants^  the  latter  with  295  (includ- 
ing the  Laos). 

China,  in  which  the  London  Mi.s.sionary  Society 
began  its  mission  in  1807,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  jiopulous  empires  of  the  globe. 
It  has  now  Christian  churches,  with  20,000  com- 
municants, and  Ki  hospitals  manned  by  devoted 
American  and  English  medical  missionaries. 
Japan,  which  was  opened  to  commerce  by  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  scene  of  missionary 
operations  from  1859.  The  Americans  (Heji- 
Imrn,  V^erbeck)  were  the  first  to  occujiy  tiie 
ground.  Hopeful  as  this  field  has  been  and  is. 
through  tlie  enterprise  of  tlie  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  adopting  the  ways  of  European  civil- 
ization, there  is  much  danger  ahead  from  the 
.spread  of  materialistic  (l)arwini.sm,  etc.)  views 
by  American  teai-hers  at  the  universities.  (See 
arts.  China  and  .Iai-an.) 

In  the  Moliammedan  lands  of  Western  Asia 
and  Turkey,  the  missionaries  have,  in  spite  of 
guaranties  of  religious  freedom,  been  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
remainder  of  the  old  ('liristian  sects.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  is  tlie  most  active  in  the  countries  of 


Islam,  and  is  followed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Presbyterians.  In  Persia,  where 
Henry  Martyn  died  (1812),  the  gospel  has  a  tirni 
foothold  at  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Tebriz,  and  Oroo- 
miah.  (See  art.  Persia).  The  missions  in  Syria 
(see  art.)  have  been  very  successful,  althoughbut 
tew  Mohannnedans  thus  far  have  lieeii  baptized. 
The  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey 
are  likewise  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
Armenians  contribute  the  largest  number  of  con- 
verts. Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Beyrut,  etc.,  stands  a 
shining  lighthouse,  shedding  light  over  a  large 
area.     (See  Turkey.) 

Africa.  —  In  Northern  Africa,  missionary  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  with  some  siiccess  by  the 
United  Presbyterians  among  the  Copts  in  Egypt, 
and  by  Miss  Whately  in  Cairo.  The  first  exten- 
sive African  mission-field  .stretches  along  the- 
western  coast,  from  Senegal  to  (iaboon,  from 
which  the  Baptists  and  the  Congo  inland  mission, 
are  penetrating  towards  the  Livingstone,  or  Mid- 
dle Congo  River.  i\Iore  than  200  French,  Ameri- 
can, German,  English,  and  native  mission.aries, 
belonging  to  15  societies,  are  laboring  here,- 
amongst  peoples  deejily  sunk  in  heathenism,  and 
exposed  to  a  deadly  climate.  They  have  a  popu- 
lation of  90,000  under  their  immediate  care. 
Sierra  Leone,  populated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  by  freed  negroes,  is  now  an  independent 
diocese.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  18,860  uiuler 
its  care;  the  Wesleyans,  17.098;  Lady  Hunting- 
don's  Connection,  2,717,  etc.  (For  Liberia,  see 
special  article.)  On  the  (Jold  Coast,  Wesleyan, 
Basel,  and  North  German  missionaries  are  labor- 
ing, the  first  with  6,038  communicants.  'J'he 
Wesleyans  also  hold  Yoruba,  with  1,236  connnu- 
nicants.  The  Niger  mission  (begun  1857)  has 
been  successful  in  training  up  an  efficient  corjis 
of  native  workers,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  colored  BLshop  Crowther.  The  Bihe  mission 
was  begun  by  the  American  Board  in  1880. 

In  Cape  Colony,  including  Kaffraria,  by  the 
government  census  of  1875  there  were  17.5,i)63- 
colored  Protestant  Christians.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary and  the  M'esleyan  societies  have  been 
the  most  active  in  this  district.  The  states 
north  of  Cape  Colony  (Orange,  Transvaal,  Basuto- 
land)  were  first  opened  up  by  Moffat  (see  his 
Mlsxiondri/  l.aliora  <ind  Hrenes  ir  Soiilli  Africn.  and 
tl.  E.  Carlyle:  Soiitli  Africa  ami  its  Mission  Fields, 
London,  1878)  and  Livingstone  Different  Ameri- 
can and  European  societies  have  entered  into 
this  territory.  For  the  remarkable  history  of 
missionary  operations  in  Madagascar,  see  the 
special  article.  Eastern  Africa  was  opened  up  by 
Livingstone:  aiul  tlie  Church  Missionary  (1876), 
London  (1878),  and  the  I'niversities'  Mission 
societies  have  occupied  stations  at  Zanziliar,  and 
are  pre.-ising  towards  the  great  lakes  in  tlie  heart 
of  Africa;  thus  following  the  footsteps,  and  an- 
swering theappe.als,  of  the  gre.at  African  travellers, 
lyivingstone  and  Stanley.  Central  .Mrica  at  the 
present  is  the  most  interesting  African  mission- 
ary-field. The  Scotch  have  (wo  stations  on  Lake 
Nynssa,  and  the  Church  of  Englaml  at  Blanlyre 
on  the  Shire  River.  The  London  Society,  after 
.severe  sacrifices,  are  firndy  established  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
after  still  severer  trials,  on  Victoria  Nyanza 
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We  close  this  hasty  survey  with  tlie  following 
table  from  Behm  and  Wagner,  1880:  — 


COnHTRIEB. 

Population  of 
the  World. 

Proteatantn. 

Christians. 

Europe  .... 

Asia 

Africa     .... 
America      .    .     . 
South  Seas .    .    . 

Total     .    .    . 

315,929,000 
834,707,000 
20.5,679,000 
96,.'J77,000 
4,031,000 

76,124,000 
430,000  ( ?) 
740,000  (?) 

37,380,000 
1,544,000 

297,300,000 
11,926,000 

3,860,000 
75,736,000 

2,020,000 

1,465,923,000 

116,218,000 

390,!)41,000 

The  whole  number  of  Christians  (not  com- 
municants) connected  witli  the  mission.arv  fields 
may  safely  be  calculated  at  2,0110,0(10."  This 
seems  a  small  number  compared  with  the  un- 
christian population  of  the  woild.  lint  we  must 
remember,  tliat  we  are  still  in  tlie  first  stage  of  the 
modern  missionary  movement.  The  work  liith- 
'Crto  done  has  been  preparatoi'y.  Another  age  will 
reap  the  harvest.  We  must  remember  again,  tliat 
the  law  of  the  progress  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  the  law  of  the  mustard-seed's  growth  now,  as 
much  as  ever  before.  And  once  more  we  must 
remember,  that  numbers  do  not  exhaust  the  re- 
sults of  modern  missionary  activity.  Tlie  gosjiel 
has  had  a  wonderful  power  in  civilizing  and 
educating  the  heatlien  nations,  which  cannot  be 
•embodied  in  figui'es.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  on  our  guaiil  against  an  ideal  conception  of 
the  results  of  missions.  The  most  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  still  weak,  and  in  the  first  stages  of 
Christian  experience  and  morality.  It  will  take 
■time  to  build  up  independent  native  chui-ches. 

Lit. — Important  works  have  already  lieen 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
literature  of  missions  is  so  large,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  here  more  than  a  few  works  of  a 
general  character,  or  more  recent  publication. 
Special  works  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  litera- 
ture, under  the  names  of  countries  (as  Jap.\x, 
Fi.ii  Islands)  and  missionaries  (as  Duff,  Liv- 
ingstone). Marshall:  C/irislian  Missinns,  thrir 
Aijentf  and  Results,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1863; 
RUFUS  Anderso.v:  Forelfin  Missions,  tlieir  Rela- 
tions and  Claims  (Xew  York,  1869),  History  of  the 
Missions  o/  tlie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (Boston,  1870),  To  the  Oriental  Churches 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1872),  and  In  India  (Boston, 
1874)  ;  Miss  West  :  Romance  of  Missions,  or.  Life 
■and  Labor  in  the  Land  of  Ararat,  Xew  York,  187.3; 
Miss  Y'oNGE  :  Pioneers  awl  Founders  in  the  Mission 
Field,  London,  1878  ;  Kalk.\r  :  Gesch.  d.  christ- 
lichen  Mission  unter  d.  Heiden  (from  the  .Swedish, 
a  good  survey),  Giitersloh,  1879;  T.  Smith:  Medi- 
<eral  Missions,  P^dinburgh,  1880;  Christlieu  : 
Foreign  Missions  (an  excellent  survey  of  the  mis- 
sion-field), Boston,  1880;  Robert  Young:  Mod- 
ern Missions,  London,  1881,  new  and  revised  ed., 
1882;  Mrs.  Pitman:  Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field, 
New  Y'ork,  1881;  T.  E.  Burkhardt:  Kleine  Mis- 
sionshiUiothek,  2d  ed.,  Bielefeld,  1881,  4  vols  ; 
Dobbins:  Foreign  ]\Iissionary  Manual ;  Dorches- 
ter :  The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress,  New  Y'ork, 
1881;  Thomas  Laurie:  Contributions  of  our  For- 
eign Missions  to  Science  and  Human  tVell-Bcing 
(the  Ely  vol.),  Boston,  1881 ;  Bai.nbridge:  Around 
the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions,  Boston, 
1882;  the  Reports  of  the  Liverpool,  Allahabad, 
and  other  missionary  conferences,  especially  tlie 


London  (Mildm,ay  Park)  Conference  of  1878,  Lon- 
don, 1879;  A.  C.  Thompson:  Moravian  Missions, 
New  York,  1882;  G.  \\'arneck:  Missionsstundeii 
(Giitersloli,  I.,  1S78,  II.,  1884),  Modern  Missions 
and  Culture  (Edinburgh,  1883),  Outline  History  of 
Prot.  Missions  (1884);  (i.  Smith:  Short  History  of 
Christ.  Missions,  1884;  M.  A.  >Sherring:  History 
of  Prot.  A/issiotis  in  India,  new  ed.  by  E.  .Storrow, 
London,  1884;  W.  Carlisle:  Mission  Life  in 
Jamaica,  1884;  G.  Warneck:  J'roleslantische 
Beleurhlnng  der  rSniischen  Angriffe  auf  die  eran- 
gelische  /leiilenmissiini,  Giitersloh,  1884-8.5,2  parts. 
Also  Nkwcomu's  Cyclojtedia  of  Missions,  New 
Y'ork,  ISoO.  2d  ed.,  "l800;  Grundemann's  AU- 
gemeine  Missiinisailas,  Gotlia,  1867,  and  Kleiner 
'Missionsallas,  Cai  w,  1 88:i.  2d  ed.,  1 886.  For  further 
information  ami  Lit.  see  imder  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  India,  Jews,  .Missions  amongst 
THB,  Propaganda.  gi  st.w  w.vkxeck. 

MITE,  the  rendering,  in  the  Authorized  and 
Revised  Versions,  of  /lfJ^ro^•,  a  very  small  coin  of 
bronze  or  copper,  eipial  in  value  to  a  little  more 
than  one  mill,  but  in  Christ's  time  to  only  half 
a  mill. 

MITRE  is  u.sed  in  the  Old-Testament  version 
as  the  name  of  the  head-dress  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  and  generally  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
head-dress  worn  on  solemn  occasions  by  tlie  pope, 
the  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  otlier  jirelates  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
or  coronet,  from  which  ari.se,  in  front  and  back, 
two  tall,  tongue-shaped  flaps,  referring  to  the 
"cloven-tongues  "  of  the  first  Pentecost.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Rome ;  but  no  certain  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  before  the  ninth  century:  in 
the  fourteenth  it  was  generally  used  througliout 
tlie  West.  It  is  always  made  of  costly  materials, 
embroidered,  and  often  studded  with  precious 
stones. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES.     See  Marriage. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE,  the  hapjiy  expression  in 
the  Authorized  Version  for  the  riff-raif  who  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  38), 
and,  later,  the  returning  exiles  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xiii.  3).  They  may  have  been,  in  some  cases, 
allied  to  true  Israelite  families. 

MIZ'PAH,  or  MIZ'PEH  {icatch-toircr),  was  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine.  —  I.  The 
Mizpeh  of  (iilead  (Judg.  xi.  29),  probably  identi- 
cal with  Ramatli-mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26)  and 
Ramoth-gilead  (1  Kings  iv.  13),  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Jebel  Osh'a,  "  IMount  of 
Ilosea,"  three  miles  nortli-west  of  Ramoth-gilead. 
Here  Jacob  and  Laban  .set  up  a  heap  of  stones 
as  a  landmark  between  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  23,  25, 
48,  52),  and  here  Jep>lithah  was  met  by  his  daugh- 
ter (Judg.  xi.  34)  — II.  The  Mizpah  of  Benja- 
min (Josh,  xviii.  26)  is  generally  identified  with 
the  modern  Neby  Samvvil,  situated  on  a  peak 
three  thousand  and  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  affording  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  to  be  obtained  in  Southern  Palestine.  Here 
Saul  was  elected  king  (1  Sam.  x.  17-21),  and  here 
Gedaliah  was  murdered  (2  Kings  xxv.  23,  25). 

MO'AB,  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  was  situ- 
ated along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
:  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan.  Rising  more 
'  tlian  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
.sea  and  the  river,  it  is  mountainous  throughout, 
but  w  ell  watered  and  fertile.    Not  only  cattle  were 
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raised  there  in  olden  times  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  but 
also  corn  and  fruit  and  wine  were  produced ;  and 
in  ^jmes  of  scarcity  the  Israelites  looked  to  Moab 
for  supply  (Ruth  i.  1,  2  ;  conip.  Jer.  xlviii.  7  sqq.. 
where  the  richness  of  Moab  is  spoken  of).  In 
Isa.  XV.  1-6  several  cities  are  mentioned,  —  Ilesh- 
bon,  Medeba,  Dibon,  Ar  of  Moab  on  the  Arnon 
(at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  country),  Rabbath- 
Moab.  Kir-Moab,  Luhith,  and  Zoar. 

Both  with  respect  to  descent  and  witli  respect 
to  language,  the  Moahites  were  closely  related  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Edoniites 
on  the  other.  Chemosh  was  the  name  of  their 
national  god  (1  Kings  xi.  7,  33  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13), 
whence  they  were  often  called  "  the  people  of  Che- 
mosh "  (Num.  xxi.  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  46)  He  was 
worshipped  with  Iniman  sacrifices  (Amos  ii.  1), 
especially  with  sacrifices  of  children  (2  Kings  iii. 
27).  Besides  him,  also  Baal-peor  was  worshipped 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxv.  3,  5;  Dent.  iv. 
3 ;  conip.  Hos.  ix.  10 ;  Ps.  cvi.  28) ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  gave  his  name  to  the  moun- 
tain Peor,  or  whether  he  assumed  his  surname 
from  that  mountain  as  the  principal  seat  of  his 
worship.  The  rites  of  his  worship  were  extremely 
licentious.  It  is  probaljle.  liowever,  as  Jerome 
states  in  his  Connnentary  on  Isa.  xv.  2,  that  Che- 
mosh and  Baal-peor  were,  like  Baal  and  Moloch, 
simply  two  diiferent  conceptions  of  the  same 
divinity.  However  that  may  be,  the  Moabitic 
worship  belonged  to  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
Chaldiean-Canaanitic  religion.  Chemosh  is  des- 
ignated as  an  abomination  (1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  The  people  themselves  were  addicted 
to  the  basest  sensuality.  Of  the  valor  and  war- 
like fortitude  of  the  Kdomites,  there  is  not  the 
least  trace  among  them. 

The  Emim,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  wei'e  subjugated  by  Cheilorlaomer  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  o)  ;  and  as,  after 
that  time,  they  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dying 
out,  the  Moaliites  nuiy  not  have  experienced  any 
great  ditliiHiltics  wlien  settling  in  the  country.  It 
proved  more  diHicult  for  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves there.  In  tlie  territory  north  of  tlie  .\rnon, 
the  best  part  of  the  counti'y,  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Amorites  under  Siiion  (Num.  xxi.  28) ; 
and,  after  tlie  arrival  of  Israel  on  the  stage,  they 
imderwent  the  same  fate  in  the  territory  south  of 
the  Arnon  (Num.  xxxii.  34  sqq.).  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  defini*  the  character  and  the  degree  of 
the  def)endency  in  which  tliey  lived.  They  had 
their  own  kings.  They  were  among  Saul's  ene- 
mies. By  David  they  were  punished  witli  great 
severity  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  Tlie  Psalmist  says,  '•  Moab 
is  my  wash-i)Ot"  (Ps.  ]x.  8,  cviii.  !)).  When  the 
separation  into  two  kingdoms  took  place,  Moal) 
followed  Israel,  and  King  Meslia  paid  a  triliute  of 
a  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  ;is  many  rams 
(2  Kings  iii.  4).  For  the  revolt  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Moabites  were  very  zealous;  but,  when 
he  approached  to  take  revenge,  they  jcjined  him, 
and  could  look  on  in  peace  while  Jerusalem  was 
besieged  and  taken.  After  (hat  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them.  From  Kz.  ix.  1  and  Neb. 
xiii.  1,  it  is  even  not  certain  that  they  existed  any 
more  ;  and  when  Josephus  (.1  rrli.,  XIII.  15,  4,  and 
I.  11,  5)  speaks  of  IIcshboM  as  a  Moabitic  city,  and 
of  the  Moabites  as  a  great  nation,  he  does  so  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  descent  of  tiie  population  of 


the  Moabite  territory.  The  country  belonged  to 
the  empire  of  the  Nabatseans  unti)  105  A.D.,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  the  name 
of  its  capital,  Rabbath-Moab,  was  changed  into 

'  -Vreopolis.  In  the  fifth  century,  a  bishop  of  Are- 
opolis  is  mentioned.     At  the  "time  of  Abulfeda, 

I  the  name  of   Kerak,  or   Kariak,  occurs  for  the 

j  soutliern  part  of  Moab,  and  that  of  Belca  for  the 
northern.  At  present,  all  the  old  cities  are  in 
ruins,  the  country  is  much  depopulated,  and  the 

I  inhaliitants   have   become   soraewliat  brntalized. 

1  The  whole  region  was  explored  by  Seetzen,  1S06, 
Burckhardt,  1812,  De  Saulcy  (  I'oi/iK/e  nutmir  rie  la 
mcr  iiiorle),  1853.  Tristram  (Laml  of  Moab),  1873, 
and  Conder  {Hetli  and  Moali),  18S5. 

One  of  the  very  few  remnants  of  Moabite 
civilization   which  have  come  down   to  us,   and 

1  without  comparison  the  most  interesting  one,  is 
the  so-called  "  ^loabite  stone,"  a  slab  of  black 
basalt  3  feet  and  8|-  inches  high,  2  feet  and  3J 
inches  wide,  and   1   foot  and  1.78  inches  thick, 

I  covered  with  an   inscription  of   thirty-four  lines 

'  in  Hebrew-Phoenician  characters.     It  was  discov- 

1  ered  in  1868  by  Jlr.  Klein,  of  the  British  Mission- 
ary Society,  near  the  walls  of  the  old  Dibon. 
The  stone  is  now  in  the  ^luseum  of  the  Louvre 
in  Paris. 

[The  inscripition  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Gins- 

I  burg,  M.   Ganneau,  and  Professor  Schlottmarm. 

I  Tlie  latter's  translation  is  as  follows:  — 

I  "  I  Mesa,  son  of  Chamos-nadab,  the  king  of  Moab 
I  [son  of]  Yabni.  My  (atlier  ruled  over  Moab  [.  . 
years],  and  I  ruled"^  after  my  father.  And  1  made 
tills  liigli  place  of  sacrifice  to  Cliamos  in  Konha,  a 
high  [ilace  of  deliverance,  for  he  saved  me  from  all 
[who  fought  against  Moab]. 

"Oniri,  king  of  Israel,  allied  himself  with  all  his 
(Mr>ab's)  haters,  and  they  opjiresseil  Jloab  [many 
days]:  then  Chamos  was  irritated  [again.st  him  ami 
against]  liis  land,  and  let  it  go  over  [into  tlie  hand 
of  his  Imti^rs],  an<l  they  opijresseil  Moab  very  sore. 

"  In  my  days  spoke  l'h[aiuos].  1  will  therefore  look 
n]ion  him  and  his  Ihjuso,  and  Israel  shall  perish  in 
eternal  ruin.  .\nd  Onn'i  tiiok  juissession  of  llie  town 
of  Medelia,  and  sat  therein  [and  they  oppressed 
Moab,  he  and]  liis  son,  forty  years.  [Then]  t'hauios 
'  looked  ujion  Moah  in  my  days. 

I  "Ami  I  built  Baal  .Meoii.  and  niaile  therein  walla 
and  mounds.  .\n(l  I  went  to  take  the  town  of  Kir- 
jathaim,  and  the  men  of  (iail  [lived]  in  the  district 
[of  Kirjalh.aini]  from  days  of  their  grandfathers,  anil 
the  kin^  of  Israel  built  Kirjathaiin.  And  1  fought 
against  the  town  and  took  it,  and  I  straiisjled  all  the 
l)eo|ili'  that  were  in  the  city  [as  a  sacrifice]  to  Chamos, 
the  god  of  Moab." 

(Here  follows  a  lacuna:  at  the  end  of  it  the  wonls, 
"  before  the  face  of  t'liaUKPS  in  Kirjathaiin."  Proba- 
bly stood  here,  just  as  in  lines  17,  IS  of  the  stone,  a 
notice  of  the  change  of  an  Isi'aclitish  to  a  Moabite 
sanctuary.) 

"  And" I  destroyed  the  High  Place  of  .Jehovah,  and 
dedieated  it  before  the  face  of  Chamos  in  Kirjathaiin. 
And  I  allowed  to  dwell  therein  the  men  of  .  .  .  and 
the  men  of  .  .  . 

"  And  Chamos  said  to  me,  '  Go  up.  Take  [the 
town  of]  Nebo  against  Israel  .  .'  and  I  went  up 
<hirini;  the  iii^lit,  and  fought  ag.ainst  it  from  the  dawn 
to  midday,  aii<l  I  took  it  .  .  .  and  I  saw  it  qnite  .   .  ." 

(In  the,  rest  of  this  part,  more  than  two  lines,  there 
are,  bcsiiles  isolated  letters  only  lenibli"  throM^ili  the 
gaps,  the  names  of  God  separated  from  each  other.) 
"  to  Astar  Chamos  .  .  .  Jehovah  .  .  .  liefore  the  face 
of  Chamos." 

(It  may  safcdy  be  presimied  that  mention  was  made 
here  of  tiie  restiiralion  of  heathen  in  the  room  of  the 
Israelitish  w<trsliip.) 

••  And  tlu!  king  of  Israid  Imilt  Jahaz,  and  sat  there- 
in,  while  ho  fought  against  me,  and  Chamos  drovr 
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liim  beforo  iiiv  sipcht.  And  I  took  from  Moah  two 
hiirnlred  mi'n,  fully  told.  And  1  beleaguered  Jaliaz 
and  took  it,  in  addition  to  Dibon. 

"I  bnilt  Konlia.  the  wall  toward  the  forest,  and 
the  wall  .  .  .  and  [  built  her  gates,  and  I  bnilt  her 
towers,  and  I  bnilt  the  king's  honse;  and  I  made 
store-places  for  tln^  mountain  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  town.  And  there  were  no  cisterns  within  the 
town,  in  Korclia,  and  I  said  to  all  tlie  people,  '  Make 
[yon]  every  man  a  cistern  in  Ins  honse." 

(Efere  follows  a  sentence  with  <Utiicnlt  expressions 
at  the  beginning,  and  a  ga]i  in  the  middle.  The  fol- 
lowing is  conjectural);  — 

"  And  I  hnng  nj)  the  prohibition  for  Korclia  [against 
associatimi  with  the]  peojjle  of  Israel. 

"  I  bnilt  Aroer,  and  I  made  the  streets  in  Arnon. 
I  bnilt  Beth  Bamoth  for  [it  was  destroyed],  I  built 
Bezer,  for  nu'n  of  r)ib(>n  compelled  it.  fifty  of  them, 
for  all  Dibon  was  sul)jcct;  and  I  tilled  [witli  inhabits 
ants]  Bikran  which  1  added  to  the  land.  And  I  bnilt 
.  .  .  the  temple  of  Dil)lathaim,  and  the  temple  of 
Baal  Meon,  and  brought  thither  Ch[amos]." 
(After  a  hiatus  are  the  words):  — 

"...  the  land.  .  .  And  Horonaim  .  .  .  dwelt 
therein."  .  .  . 

(Probably  tliere  followed  the  name  of  an  Edomite 
parent  tribe  or  clan.     Then  again,  after  a  gap):  — 

"  Chainos  said  to  me,  '  Come.  Fight  against  Horo- 
naim and'  [take  it]." 

The  last  gap  coinprises  more  than  two  lines,  of 
■which  only  a  few  letters  can  be  read.] 

This  inscription,  if  genuine,  is  the  oldest  Slie- 
mitic  inscription  existing.  Besides  the  Moaliite 
stone,  some  Moaljite  pottery  has  been  fotmd.  It  is 
mostly  in  the  museuiu  of  Berlin  ;  Init  its  genuine- 
ness is  still  more  doubtful  tlian  that  of  the  stone, 
as  the  manufacture  of  antiquities  has  become  quite 
a  flourishing  industry  of  late  in  many  Asiatic 
cities. 

Lit.  —  Clermant-Ganneau  :  La  stele  de  Mesa, 
Paris,  1870 ;  C.  D.  GixsnnRG  :  The  Moabite  Stone, 
London,  1870  ;  Sciiottmann  :  Die  Siegcsiiule 
Mesa's,  ilalle,  1870;  NilLDKKE  :  Die  Insclirift  des 
Konigs  Mesa,  Kiel,  1870;  Hitzig  :  Die  Insclirift 
rfe.s- il/e.s7(((,  Ileidelb.,  1S70  ;  Kamtf:  Das  Denkmal 
Mesas,  Prague,  1 870 ;  L  K v y  :  Mesadenknial,  Breslau, 
1871 ;  Kautzsch  and  vSocix:  Die  Eclitheil  d.  inoaJii- 
tischen  yl^(ert/(.,  Stra.ssb.,  187(j;  Kocn  :  Moahitisch 
Oder  Selimisch?  Stuttg.,  187(5.     FR.  \V.  SCHULTZ. 

MODALISM  denotes  tiie  doctrine,  first  .set  forth 
by  Sabellius,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  were  not  three  distinct  jiersonalities, 
but  only  three  different  modes  of  manifestation. 
See  CuRisTOi.ooY,  Mon.\kchiamsm,  Sabellian- 

ISM,  TlUNITV. 

MODERATES,  the  name  given  to  a  party  in 
the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  because  of  its  laxity  in  doctrine. 
Their  principal  members  \vere  Hugh  Blair  and 
Principal  Robertson.  In  general  they  preached 
morals  rather  than  doctrines.  Opposition  to 
them  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  synods,  and  the  fiiuil  resultant  is  the 
Free  Church.     See  Scotl.\xd,  Church  of. 

MODERATOR,  the  presiding  officer  of  Presby- 
terian courts  (session,  presbytery,  synod,  general 
assembly).  To  moderate  a  call  is  to  preside  over 
the  election  of  a  minister.  Perpetual  moderators 
for  presbyteries  were  proposed  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  episcopacy  into  Scotland.  For  list  of 
moderators  in  the  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  see  Minutes  of  General 
Assembli/,  yearly  issue. 

MOFFAT,  Mary  (Smith),  the  heroic  wife  of  the 
famous  missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Jloffat;  b.  at  New 


AVindsor,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  May  24,  1795; 
d.  Jidy  10,  1871.  She  was  educated  at  the  Mora- 
vian .scliool  at  Fairliel.'l,  near  lier  home,  and  had 
her  tlunigiits  in  early  life  turned  towards  the  for- 
eign fiel<l.  She  became  betrothed  to  Mr.  Moffat 
ere  tlie  latter  left  for  South  Africa  (October,  1^10), 
and  in  181!)  followed  him  thither,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  him  in  Cape  Town  ;  and  in  .January,  1-S20, 
the  couple  started  upon  their  joint  missionaiy 
work,  which  was  ptn'sued  for  fifty  yeai's  with 
extraordinary  fidelity  and  zeal.  Tlieir  daughter 
Mary  married  Dr.  David  Living.stone.  Besnles 
her,  they  had  eight  children,  of  whom  two  died  in 
infancy.  ^Irs.  Moffat  was  a  woman  of  rare  char- 
acter. See  Jon.N  S.  Moefat  :  Lives  of  Robert  and 
Mar  11  Moffat,  London  and  N.Y.,  1885. 

m'OGILAS,  Peter,  b.  towards  tlie  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  d.  1(147;  descended  from  the 
princely  family  of  Moldavia,  and  began  his  career 
in  the  army,  but  entered,  in  1025,  the  Pechei'sky 
monastery  in  Kieff,  and  was  elected  its  arcliiman- 
drite  in  1(528,  and  metropolitan  of  Kielf  in  lii:l2. 
He  drew  up  the  ortliodox  confession  of  the  (_'atlio- 
lic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Churcli,  wliicli.  having 
been  revised  by  the  synods  of  Kieif  (1U41)  and 
Jassy  (1043),  was  signed  by  the  four  Eastern  pa- 
triarchs, and  sanctioned  for  the  wliole  Easteiii 
Church  by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  (1672).  The 
language  of  the  first  draft,  wliether  Greek  or 
Russian,  is  uncertain.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Confession,  which  is  a  peculiar  medley,  showing 
the  transition  from  Old  to  Xew  Greek,  was  first 
published  by  Panagiotta.  interpreter  at  the  Porte, 
Amsterdam,  1(jH2  ;  the  Russian,  by  the  patriarch 
Adrian,  Moscow,  1600.  [See  Schaff:  Creeds  nf 
Ckrisleiidom,  i.  58.]  The  work  itself  was  the 
result  of  the  commotion  which  the  Iteformatiou 
produced  even  in  the  Eastern  Churcli ;  and  is 
directed  at  once  against  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,. laboring  in  St.  Petersburg  through  (he 
Jesuits,  and  the  Protestant  churches,  which  found 
a  channel  for  their  influence  through  (^'yril  Liu'ar. 
Mogilas  also  published  a  catechism  and  a  Ru.ssiaii 
chronicle,  and  founded  a  Russian  academy  at 
Kieff. 

Lit.  —  HoTTiNGER  :  Analecta  hist,  theul.  dissert., 
vii.  ;  Zei.tn'er  :  Breriar.  eontrorers.  cum.  iccl.  (Jr. 
et  It uthen. ,[ii}.  17,  IS;  [Mouravieff:  Uistorij  of 
the  Church  of  liussia,  translated  by  Blackiiiore, 
Oxford,  1842;  Schaff:  Creeds  of  Chrislendmn, 
ii.  275-400].  gass. 

MOHAMMED,  MOHAMMEDANISM.  I.  Like 
OF  Mohammed. — Mohammed,  or  .Mohaniinad 
(i.e.,  the  prai.sed,  the  illustrious),  often  misspelled 
Mahomet,  was  b.  about  570  at  Mecca  ;  d.  June  8, 
632,  at  Medina,  and  was  buried  on  the  spot  u  here 
he  died,  which  is  now  enclosed  by  a  mosque. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  a  poor  widow,  his 
father,  Abdallah,  liaving  died  before  (according 
to  others,  a  few  months  after)  his  birtli.  He 
belonged  to  the  heathen  family  of  the  llashim, 
which  claimed  lineal  descent  from  Lshmael,  and 
was  related  to  the  Korashites,  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  sacred  Kaaba,  He  was  nursed 
by  a  Bedouin  woman  of  the  desert,  and  suffered 
much  of  headaclie  and  feverish  convulsions.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was  taken 
care  of  by  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib,  who  had  two 
wives  and  ten  children.  He  accompanied  him 
on  a  commercial  journey  through  the  desert.  Pal- 
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estine,  and  Syria.  He  made  a  scanty  living  as 
an  attendant  on  caravans,  and  by  watching  sheep 
and  goats.  He  said,  God  never  calls  a  prophet 
who  lias  not  been  a  shepherd  before,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  examples  of  Moses  and  David.  In 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  married  a  rich  widow, 
<.'hadijah,  fifteen  j'ears  older  than  himself.  He 
took  charge  of  her  caravans,  made  several  jour- 
neys, and  was  faithful  to  her.  She  bore  liim  six 
children,  but  they  all  died  except  Fatinia.  He 
also  adopted  All,  who  became  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islam.  On  his  commercial  journeys  he 
became  acquainted  with  .Tews  and  Christians,  and 
acquired  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  tradi- 
tions. He  spent  mucli  time  in  retirement,  fast- 
ing, and  prajer.  He  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
in  whidi  he  fell  on  the  ground  like  a  dnniken 
man.  and  snorted  like  a  camel.  He  could  not 
read :  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  history 
was  derived  from  hearsay  and  apocryphal  sources, 
but  entered  largely  into  his  religion. 

In  his  fortieth  year  (A.D.  610)  he  received  a 
call  from  the  angel  Gabriel  in  the  wild  solitude 
of  Mount  Ilira,  a  fe'W  miles  from  Jlecca.  At 
first  he  was  frightened,  and  tempted  to  commit 
suicidi- ;  but  his  wife  predicted  that  he  would  be 
the  prophet  of  Arabia.  The  angel  appeared  to 
him  again  in  a  vision,  saying,  "  I  am  Gabriel,  and 
thou  art  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  God.  Fear 
not."  Now  began  his  public  career  as  a  reformer. 
The  revelations  of  (iabriel,  now  like  the  sound 
■of  a  bell,  now  like  the  voice  of  a  man,  continued 
from  time  to  time  for  more  tiian  twenty  years, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  Koran.  For  three  years 
Jlohamnjed  labored  with  his  family  and  friends, 
and  made  about  forty  converts.  His  wife  was  the  | 
first,  then  his  father-in-law  Abu  liakr,  the  young  [ 
energetic  Omar,  his  daughter  Fatima,  his  adopted 
son  .Vli,  and  his  slave  Zayd.  Then  he  publicly 
announced  his  mission  as  prophet,  preached  to 
the  jiilgrims,  attacked  idolatry,  reasoned  witli 
opponent.s,  and,  in  answer  to  their  demand  for 
miracles,  pointed  to  the  Koran  "leaf  by  leaf." 
He  provoked  commotion  and  persecution,  and  was 
forced  to  fiee  for  his  life  with  his  followers  to 
Medina,  .July  15,  Gl'2. 

This  flight  is  called  the  He'i/ira,  or  Hiilshra.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  .Mohammedan  era 
and  of  his  marvellous  success.  He  was  recog- 
nized at  Jledina  as  a  prophet  of  Allah.  AV'itli 
the  increasing  army  of  his  follower.s,  he  took  the 
field  against  his  enemies,  conquered  several  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  tribes,  entered  Mecca  in  tri- 
umjih  (OSO),  demolished  the  idols  of  the  Kaaba, 
became  master  of  Arabia,  and  made  it  resound 
with  the  shout,  "There  is  but  one  God,  and  jSIo- 
lianimed  is  liis  prophet."  In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  made  his  last  pilgrimage  to 'Mecca, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems.  Soon 
after  lii.s  return,  he  (lied  of  a  violent  fever,  in  tlie 
arms  of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  in  tlie  sixty- 
third  year  of  Iii.s  age.  He  suffered  great  pain, 
cried  and  wailed,  but  lield  fast  to  his  faitii. 
Among  his  last  words  were,  "  The  Lord  <lestroy 
the  .Jews  and  Ciiristiaiis  I  l.et  liis  anger  be 
kindleda^'ainst  those  who  turn  the  tombs  of  their 
prophets  into  places  of  worship  !  Let  Islam  alone 
reign   in   Arabia!     Gabriel,  come   clo.se   to   me! 


Ix>i'd,  grant  me  pardon  ! 


eternity   in   jiaradi.sel 


II.  Char.acter  of  Moh.\mmed. — It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Koran.  If  restored  to  chronological 
order,  it  shows  a  gradual  change  of  tone.  In  the 
earliest  Suras,  the  wild  rhapsodic  poetry  prevails; 
in  the  next,  the  missionary  and  narrative  element ; 
in  the  later,  he  commands  as  legislator  and  war- 
rior. This  suggests  a  change  in  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  ranks  with  Confucius 
and  Sakya  Muni  as  a  lawgiver  of  nations.  He 
began  as  a  poor  and  ignorant  camel-driver,  and 
ended  as  the  poet,  prophet,  and  king  of  Arabia, 
and  the  founder  of  a  religion  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  conquer  the  civilized  world.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  abhorred  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  wicked  impostor,  as  the  Antichrist, 
as  the  false  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  the 
first-born  of  Satan.  But  modern  historians  give 
him  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  first  period.  He 
started  as  a  religious  reformer,  fired  by  the  great 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  (Jodhead.  and  filled  with 
horror  of  idolatry.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
called  of  God,  and  endeavored  to  unite  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  elements  into  one  ruling  reli- 
gion of  Arabia  on  a  monotheistic  basis.  The 
way  was  prepared  for  him  Liy  the  Ilaiiyfn,  i.e., 
converts,  or  puritans,  a  sect  of  inquirers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  idolatry,  and  inclined  to  mono- 
theism as  the  religion  of  Abraham.  Some  of 
them,  especially  A\'araka  (a  cousin  of  Ciiadijah), 
were  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  Mohammed 
consolidated  and  energized  this  reform-movement. 
At  first  he  suffered  much  persecution,  w  liich  would 
have  discouraged  any  ordinary  man.  In  his  Mec- 
can  period  he  revealed  no  impure  and  selfish  mo- 
tives. He  used  only  moral  means :  he  pireached, 
and  warned  the  people  against  the  sin  of  idolatry. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  one  wife.  But  his  great 
success  in  Medina  spoiled  him.  He  degenerated, 
like  Solomon.  He  became  the  slave  of  ambition 
and  sensual  passion.  He  first  preached  tolerance, 
but  afterwards  used  the  sword  for  tlie  propaga- 
tion of  his  religion.  He  watched  in  cold  blood 
the  massacre  of  six  hundred  Jews  in  one  day, 
and  commanded  the  extermination  of  all  idolaters 
in  Arabia,  unle.^s  they  submitted  in  four  months. 
After  the  deatli  of  Chadijah,  he  married  gradually 
fourteen  or  fifteen  wives,  and  left  at  his  tleath 
nine  widows,  besides  slave-concubines.  He  claimed 
special  revelations  for  exceptional  liberty  of  .sexual 
indulgence  ami  the  marriage  of  relatives  forbidden 
to  ordinary  Moslems.  In  his  fifty-third  year  he 
married  Ayesha,  a  girl  of  nine.  He  maintained, 
however,  tlie  simplicity  of  a  Bedouin  sheik  to 
the  end.  He  lived  with  his  wives  in  lowly  cot- 
tages, was  tenqierate  in  meat  and  drink,  milked 
Ills  goats,  mended  his  sandals  and  clothes,  and 
aided  his  wives  in  cooking  and  .sewing.  He  was 
of  medium  size,  broad-shouldered,  with  l)lack  eyes 
and  liair,  a  long  nose,  a  patriarchal  beanl,  and  a 
commanding  look.  He  had  no  learning,  but  a 
feivid  imagination,  poetic  genius,  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  He  was  liable  to  fantastic  halluci- 
nations, and  alternations  of  liigh  excitement  and 
deep  depression.  His  nervous  temperament  and 
ejiilepsy  helji  to  explain  Ids  revelations,  wheth- 
er pietended  or  real,  .ludgcd  in  his  relation  to 
heathen  idolatry  before  and  around  him,  he  was 
a  reformer,  and  filled  his  followers  with  the  grand 
idea  of  an  almighty,  cmnipresent.  righteous  maker 
and  ruler  of  tlie  world.     .Judged  in  his  relation 
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to  Chi'istiaiiity,  he  was   an   enemy  of  the   true 
religion  and  a  scourge  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

III.  TiiK  MoiiAMMKDAN  Rki.igion,  SO  called 
after  its  foiuider,  or  Isl.^m,  no  called  after  its 
chief  duty  and  virtue  (resignation  to  Allah),  is 
one  of  the  three  monotheistic  creeds  which  sprung 
from  the  Senutic  race.  It  is  an  eclectic  system, 
composed  of  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Christian  ele- 
ments, which  were  scattered  through  Araliia  be- 
fore Molianuned.  It  borrowed  nuniotheism  and 
many  rites  and  ceremonies  from  tlie  Jews,  and 
may  be  called  a  bastai'd  .bidaisni,  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  Esau  It  was  professedly  a  restora- 
tion of  the  faith  of  Abraham.  In  relation  to 
Christianity  it  may  be  called  the  great  Unitarian 
heresy  of  the  East.  Christ  is  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  prophet  next  to  Mohammed,  con- 
ceived by  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  appearance  of 
Gabriel,  under  a  palm-tree,  but  only  a  man.  God 
has  no  wife,  and  therefore  no  son.  The  doctrine 
of  the  1'rinity  is  misunderstood  (the  Virgin  Mary, 
as  the  mother  of  (iod,  being  regarded  as  one  of 
the  three),  and  denounced  as  idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy. Jesus  pi-edicted  the  coming  of  Moham- 
med, when  he  promised  the  Paraclete.  He  will 
return  to  judgment.  The  Christian  elements  in 
the  Koi'au  are  borrowed  from  apocryphal  and 
heretical  sources,  not  from  the  canonical  Gospels. 
Witli  the.se  corrupt  .Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tions are  mixed,  in  a  moderated  form,  the  heathen 
elements  of  sensuality,  polygamy,  slavery,  and 
the  use  of  violence  in  the  spread  of  religion.  Mo- 
liammed  also  retained  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
which  fell  <lo\vn  from  paradise  with  Adam,  and  is 
devoutly  kissed  by  the  Moslem  pilgrims  on  each 
of  their  seven  circuits  around  the  mosque. 

The  fundamental  article  of  Islam  is,  ".Thei-e  is 
no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 
It  has  six  articles  of  faith,  —  God,  predestination 
(fatalism),  the  angels  (good  and  bad),  the  books 
(chiefly  the  Koran),  the  prophets,  the  resurrection 
and  judgment,  with  eternal  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Absolute  submission  to  the  sovereign  will 
of  Allah  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Moslem  (derived 
from  Is/dnt),  and  his  strongest  motive  in  action 
and  suffering.  Prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and 
pilgrimages  are  enjoined.  Pork  and  wine  are 
strictly  forbidden,  and  Mohammedanism  is  in 
this  respect  a  vast  abstinence  society.  Slavery, 
polygamy,  and  concubinage  are  allowed.  Ordi- 
nary Moslems  are  restricted  to  four  wives  :  pachas, 
•caliphs,  and  sultans,  may  fill  their  harems  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes  and  means.  Woman,  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  is  always  veiled,  and 
mostly  ignorant,  and  slavishly  dependent.  In 
nothing  is  the  superiority  of  Christianity  more 
striking  than  in  the  superior  condition  of  woman 
and  home  life.  Believers  are  promised  a  sensual 
paradise,  with  blooming  gardens,  fresh  foimtains, 
and  an  abundance  of  beautiful  virgins.  Infidels, 
and  those  who  refuse  to  fight  for  their  faith,  will 
be  cast  into  one  of  the  seven  liells  beneath  the 
lowest  earth  and  seas  of  darkness.  The  sword  is 
the  most  effective  missionary.  Infidels  (includ- 
ing Jews  and  Christians)  must  be  slain,  or  i-educed 
to  slavery,  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  The  wor- 
ship is  very  simple,  like  that  of  the  .lewisli  syna- 
gogue. It  consists  chiefly  of  reading  the  Koran, 
■  ftnd   prayer  at  stated  hours,  which  are  strictly 


ob.served,  with  the  face  turned  to  Mecca,  at  the 
call  of  the  mueddin  (crier)  from  tlie  minaret. 
All  images  are  forbidden,  and  iniage-worshi|i 
abhorred  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  There  are  no 
priests  and  no  sacrifices.  God  forgives  sins  di- 
rectly as  a  sovereign  act  of  mercy.  Circumcis- 
ion is  observed.  Friday  is  suljstituted  for  the 
Jewish  sabbath.  The  mosques  are  always  open, 
and  frequented  by  worshipjjers  witli  covered  head 
and  liare  feet.  Women  are  seldom  seen,  and  are 
not  required  to  pray  by  the  Koran.  Mecca  is  tlie 
lioly  city,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Moslems.  Der- 
vishes (Dancing  and  Howling)  jjerform  once  a 
week  extraordinary  feats  of  frantic  woi'slup  by 
dancing  and  howling  to  the  praise  of  Allah  until 
they  are  utterly  exhausted. 

IV.  TiiK  KoKAN.  —  This  is  the  Mohamme- 
dan Bible,  the  supreme  rule  in  all  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  even  in  law  and  philosophy.  It  claims 
to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration  of  Gabriel. 
Mohammed  dictated  it  "  leaf  by  leaf,"  as  occa- 
sion demanded.  A  year  after  his  death,  Zayd,  his 
chief  amanuensis,  collected  the  scattered  frag- 
ments "from  palm-leaves,  and  tablets  of  white 
stone,  and  from  the  breasts  of  men,"  but  with- 
out regard  to  chronological  order.  It  consists  of 
114  suras  (chapters  or  revelations),  and  6,225 
verses,  and  is  composed  in  imperfect  metre  and 
rhyme,  somewhat  resembling  Hebrew  poetrj'.  It 
is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  too  sacred 
to  be  translated  or  printed,  or  sold  like  a  com- 
mon book,  although  in  India  these  scruples  have 
recently  been  overcome.  The  finest  manuscript 
copies  are  found  in  the  mosques,  in  the  Khedive's 
library  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris.  The  material  is  derived  from  Talmudic 
and  heretical  Cliristian  traditions,  and  from  the 
poetic  imagination  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Mohanuued.  It  contains  injunctions,  warnings, 
exhortations,  and  is  interspersed  with  naiTatives 
of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  and  the  del- 
uge, Abraham  and  Lot,  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  llagar  and  Ishmael,  IMoses  and 
Joseph,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  (strangely  confounded  with  Miriam,  the  sis- 
ter of  Mose.s).  It  abounds  in  historical  and  chrono- 
logical blunders,  and  tedious  repetitions,  but  has 
also  passages  of  great  poetic  beauty,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  model  of  pure  Arabic.  "  't  sometimes 
crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clouds  "  (Gibbon).  "The  style  is  severe,  terrible, 
and  at  times  trulj'  sublime"  (Goethe).  Carlyle 
calls  it  "the  confused  ferment  of  a  great,  rude 
liuman  soul,  rude,  untutored,  that  cannot  even 
read,  but  fervent,  earnest,  struggling  vehemently 
to  utter  itself;  yet  a  wearisome,  confused  jumble, 
with  endless  iterations."  The  Koran  is  the  most 
powerful  rival  of  the  Bible,  but  infinitely  below 
it  in  purity,  interest,  and  value.  The  one  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy :  the  other  is  from  heaven,  hea- 
venly. The  Koran  is  sectional :  the  Bible  is  uni- 
versal. 

V.  History.  —  Mohammedanism  conquered 
Arabia  during  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  and 
spread,  after  his  death,  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity by  fanaticism  and  the  sword.  The  caliphs 
(Mohammed's  successors  as  prophet-kings)  fired 
the  courage  of  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  used 
to  every  privation  and  endurance,  with  the  battle- 
cry,   "  Before  you   is   paradise ;   behind  you  are 
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death  and  hell."  Tlie  weakness  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  the  unfortunate  rivalry  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  distractions 
of  the  Greek  Church  by  idle  metaphysical  dis- 
putes, greatly  aided  the  conquerors.  They  sul> 
dued  Palestine,  S\Tia,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  the 
south  of  Spam,  and  crossed  even  the  Pyrenees, 
threatening  to  stable  their  horses  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  but  were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  at 
Tours  (732).  This  battle  arrested  theii- western 
conquests,  and  saved  Europe.  But  in  the  ninth 
century  they  conquered  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
a  large  part" of  India.  In  the  eleventh  century  tlie 
SeljuK  Turks  conquered  the  Arabs,  but  adopted 
their  religion ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  cap- 
tured Constantinople,  and  overthrew  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  (1453).  They  turned  the  magnifi- 
cent Church  of  St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque,  and 
reduced  the  Greek  Church  to  a  condition  of 
slavery.  From  that  stronghold  they  even  threat- 
ened the  German  Empire,  until  they  were  finally 
defeated  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Danube  (1683).  The  German  diets  in 
the  Reformation  period  were  held  fully  as  much 
against  the  Turks  as  against  tlie  Lutherans. 
Luther  himself,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  hymns, 
))rayed  for  deliverance  from  "</&<  Pcipst's  und 
Tiirlen  Moid ;  "  and  tlie  Anglican  Liturgy,  in  the 
collect  for  Good  Friday,  invokes  God  "  to  have 
mercy  upon  all  Turks,"  as  well  as  upon  "  Jews, 
infidels,  and  heretics."  The  Turks  have  ruined 
everj'  country  they  conquered,  and  are  hated  liy 
the  subject  races,  even  the  Mohammedan  Arabs. 
They  are  simply  encamped  in  Europe,  and  ought  I 
long  since  to  have  been  conqielled  to  move  their  I 
military  tents  to  their  native  Asia.  Under  their 
despotic  rule.  Christians  have  no  rights :  they  are 
simply  tolerated,  and  allowed  to  fight  each  other 
to  any  extent,  but  forbidden  to  convert  a  Moslem, 
on  the  pain  of  death.  After  the  Crimean  war, 
the  death-jienalty  for  apostasy  from  Islam  was 
nominally  abolished ;  but  the  common  Moslems 
are  still  as  fanatical  as  ever.  The  fearful  massa- 
cres in  Damascus  (18(50),  in  Bulgaria  (1877),  and 
in  Alexanilria  (18S2),  are  sufficient  proof.  The 
Sultan  still  holds  Constantinople  on  the  bridge 
of  two  continents,  insulting  civilization  with  his 
semi-barbarous  institutions ;  yet  no  more  a  dread- 
ed con(iueror,  but  a  "  sick  man,"  kept  alive  by 
the  policy  and  jealousy  of  the  Christian  powers. 
Russia  would  have  driven  liim  out  of  Europe  in 
the  Crimean  war  in  1851,  and  again  in  the  war 
of  1878,  if  it  ha<l  not  been  for  the  interference 
of  Roman-Cadiolic  France  and  Protestant  Eng- 
land, especially  the  latter,  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  had  Semitic  blood  in  his  veins. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  Bulgaria  was  made 
indejicndent,  and  Herzegovina  attached  to  Au.s- 
tria;  while  England  secured  Cyprus  by  purchase-. 
In  a  supplementary  conference  at  Berlin,  in  1880, 
the  boundaries  of  Montenegro  and  Greece  were 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  'i'nrkey.  Greece  had 
achieved  her  infleficndence  already  in  1832,  with 
the  aid  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  which 
annihilated  the  'i'urkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  1827. 
Egypt  is  still  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  Init  more 
d('rMMident  on  England  than  on  Turkey.  The 
defeat  of  .\rabi  Pacha  by  English  troops  in  the 
nhort  and  brilliant  campaign  of  the  sunnner  1882, 
under  Gen.  Wolseley,  saved  the  Europeans  in  Cai- 


ro, Damascus,  Beirut,  and  other  cities  of  Turkey, 
from  massacres  for  which  the  one-  in  Alexandria 
gave  the  signal,  and  defeated  the  hopes  of  a  re- 
vival of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  Western  cinl- 
ization,  good  and  bad,  is  slowly  but  surely  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  Islam ;  but  it  is  still 
a  great  powei-,  and  will  die  slowly.  Its  chief 
training-school  is  the  old  I'niversity  of  Cairo, 
which  is  said  to  number  at  times  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  students  of  the  Koran  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Its  dominion  embraces 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  as  well 
as  a  large  part  of  mysterious  Africa.  The  lands 
of  the  Bible  are  still  groaning  under  Mohamme- 
dan misgovernnient,  and  are  looking  to  the  West 
for  deliverance.  Diplomacy  and  war  cannot  solve 
the  Eastern  question  without  the  moral  aid  of 
Christian  missions.  "The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly,  but  wonderfully  tine."  The  ISIohanniie- 
dan  population  is  variously  set  down  from  a 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  millions ;  but 
about  one-third  of  these  are  under  the  ride  of 
Christian  powers,  —  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
especially  England. 

Lit. — I.  IJiographies  of  Mohammed.  (1)  By 
Mohammedans:  ZoiiRi,  lux  Is.\.\c  (edited  in 
Arabic  by  Wiistenfeld,  1858-60.  trans,  by  Weil, 
1860),  Inx  IIisHAM,  Katib  al  Waquidi,  Tahari, 
Abulfeda  (1331,  once  considered  the  chief  au- 
thority, but  now  set  aside  by  older  sources),  Sykd 
Ahmed  Khax  Bahapor  (1870),  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  (1873),  Vakidi  (abridged  (Jer.  trans,  bv 
J.  Wellhausen,  Berlin,  1882).  (2)  By  Chi-istians: 
Pride.\L'X  (1697),  Giiiiiox  (in  liis  Decline  ami 
Fall),  Carlyle  (in  his  Heroes).  Weil  (1843); 
especially  Sir  William  iMuir  {'J'lie  Life  of  M-, 
London,  1858-61,  in  4  vols.),  A.  Sprenger  (A/.* 
Leben  u.  die  J.ehre  dcs  Mu/iainmad.  A'ach  hisher 
unbenutzlen  Quclleii,  Berlin,  1861-65,  2d  ed.,  1869, 
3  vols.),  Xiii.DEKE  (Ilan.,  1863).  —  Sj)eeches  and 
Table-Talk  of  Mohammed,  translated  and  edited 
by  S.  L.  Poole,  London,  1882. 

II.  On  the  Koran.  (1)  Editions:  in  Arabic,  by 
FLVGEL(Leipzig,  1834),  revised  by  REi)SLon(lS37, 
1842,  1858,  etc.);  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  M.\R.\c- 
ciu.s  (Patav.,  1698);  in  English,  by  GEoReiE  Sale, 
in  prose  (London,  1734  and  often  since,  with  a 
valuable  introduction),  by  .1.  M.  Rodwell.  in 
metre,  but  without  the  rhvme  of  the  original 
(London,  1861,  2tl  ed.,  1.S76).  and  by  E.  IL  Palmer, 
in  prose  (1880,  in  Max  Jliiller's  Sacred  Hooks  of' 
llie  Easi).  Parts  of  the  Koran  are  admirably 
translated  by  E.  W.  Lane.  —  (2)  Works  on  the 
Koran.  Xiii.DEKE:  d'esc/iiclili'  des  Qiiori'ins,  Got- 
tingen,  1860;  Sir  William  Miir:  '/'/le  Cordn  : 
lis  CoiHjiosilion  and  Tcacliinf/,  anil  l/ie  Teslimon;/  it 
I/ears  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Allaliabad,  1860,  ed. 
iii.,  London,  lb78;  E.  M.  Wiikrry:  Comprehen- 
sive Comiiienfari/  on  the  (iuriiii,  1882-85,  3  vols. 

III.  On  the  ^lohammedan  religion,  its  history, 
and  its  relation  to  Chri.stianity.  Jos.  vox  IIam- 
MER-PriiOSTALL  :  (iesch.  dcs  osmanisclii  II  Heiches, 
1^27-34,  10  vols. ;  DiiLLlXC.KU:  Muhammrd's  R'li- 
i/ioii,  1838;  PRE.st'OTT:  Fcrilinnnd  and  Isabella. 
1838;  Wasiiixglos  Irvixg  :  Mahoinrl  and  his 
Successor.^,  ISoO;  Rexax:  Midiom.  et  les  oriijims 
de  rislamisme,  1864;  Lank:  Modern  Fi/i/plians, 
5lh  ed.,  1.S71  ;  BoswoRiii  .'^Mrni:  Mohammed 
and  Moliammedanisni,  1S74  ;  Ed.  .\.  Free.max: 
IHstorijand  Conijucsts  of  the  Saracens,  3ii  ed.,  1876  ; 
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Stobart  :  hlavi  and  ils  Founrler,  1876  ;  OsnouN  : 
Js/am  under  the.  Amha,  l.S7(J,  and  I.ihnn  under  tht: 
K/ia/ijs  (if  IJdi/hdiid,  1.S77;  Ckkasy:  Histiny/  of  llie 
Ollonian  'I'lir/xs,  1.S77;  II.  IIiiisciiKKl.n  :  Jiidisc/tc 
Eletueiite  iin  l\or<in,  Hei-liii,  1.S7.S;  IIenky  II.  Jks- 
SUP:  The  Miiliammcdan  A/ianionari/  Problem,  1879; 
R.  Dozy  :  Essai  ■•'ur  /'histoire  de  I' hiamitime,  Ley- 
den,  1S70;  Ski.l:  The  Faith  of  hlum,  1880; 
I'iscHON  :  De.r  Ein/fnss  dex  Islam  auf  das  Lehen 
seiner  Bekenner,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  J.  Hauri  :  Der 
Islam  in  seinem  Eiri/luss  auf  das  Lehcn  seiner 
Bekenner,  Leydeii.  1882;  W .  Muik  ;  J\fahnmet  and 
Islam,  London,  1884;  T.  P.  Hughes:  Diet,  of 
Islam,  1885.  I'HILIP  SCHAFF. ' 

MOHLER,  Johann  Adam,  b.  at  Igersheim, 
Wurteniberg,  IMay  6,  1796;  d.  at  Wurzburg,  April 
1"J,  1838.  Me  was  educated  in  the  lyceuni  of 
Ellwangen  ;  .studied  theology  at  Tubingen;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1S19  ;  visited,  with  a  stipend 
from  the  government,  various  German  universi- 
ties, not  only  Roman-Catholic,  but  also  Protestant; 
and  began  in  1823  to  lecture  on  church  liistory  in 
the  university  of  Tubingen.  A  series  of  essays 
he  wrote  at  that  time  in  tlie  Tiihinyen  Qnurtal- 
sehrift,  and  which  after  his  death  were  collected 
and  published  by  Dolliuger  (Ilegensbiu'g,  1839- 
40,  2  vols.),  reveals  now  and  then  an  almost  evan- 
gelical spii'it;  and  his  first  larger  work.  Die  Einheil 
der  Kirche  oder  das  Prinzip  dcs  Katholicismus  (Tu- 
bingen, 182.5),  which  attracted  general  attention 
among  scholars,  was  not  altogether  free  from 
giving  some  offence  in  Roman-Catholic  circles. 
It  was  followed,  however,  next  year,  with  another 
large  work,  Athanasius  der  Grosse  und  die  Kirche 
seiner  Zeit  (Mayence,  1827),  which  proved  to  be 
ill  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church;  and  in  the  same  year  the  author 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history  at 
Tubingen.  His  lectures  drew-  large  audiences, 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Roman-Catholic  theologians.  They 
were  often  frequented,  even  by  Protestants.  Nev- 
ertheless his  Kirckenr/eschichte  (published  by  P.  B. 
Gams,  Regensburg,  1867-70,  3  vols.)  is  not  his 
chief  work.  He  felt  that  Roman-Catholic  theolo- 
gy was  sorely  in  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  divergencies  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism ;  and,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  two 
confessions,  he  published  his  Si/mholik  oder  Dar- 
stellung  der  dogmatischen  Geyensiitze  der  Katholiken 
und  Proteslanten  (Mayence,  1832 ;  5th  ed.,  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Reithmayer,  1838;  9th  ed.,  1884 
[translated  into  Englisli  by  J.  R.  Robertson :  Si/m- 
bolism,  or  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  London,  1843,  New  York,  1844, 
2  vols.]).  There  is  considerable  idealization  in  his 
representation  of  Romanism;  and  his  representa- 
tion of  Protestantism  is  not  altogether  free  from 
caricature :  nevertheless,  thougli  represented  as  a 
revolutionary  movement,  breaking  up  tlie  unity 
of  the  Church,  the  Reformation  is  conceived  of 
as  sprung  from  a  genuinely  religious  though  mis- 
guided craving ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  details, 
always  moderate  and  always  veracious,  is  often 
surprisingly  acute.  The  sensation  whicli  the  w  ork 
produced  was  immense  also  among  the  Protes- 
tants. F.  C.  Baur  wrote  against  it,  Der  Gegen- 
catz  des  Katholicismus  und  Protestanlismus,  Tiibiu- 


gen,  1834;  C.  J.  Nitzsch  wrote  against  it,  Eine 
protestantische  Beantwortung  der  Sijmbolik  Miihlers, 
1835 ;  and  others.  Mijhler  answered,  Neue  Un- 
tersuchungen  der  Lehrgegensdtze  zwischen  Katliolike.n 
will  Protestanten,  1834 ;  and  a  protraclcil  contro- 
versy began.  This  controversy,  especially  with 
his  colleague  F.  C.  Baur,  made  his  stay  in  Tubin- 
gen unpleasant,  and  in  1835  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Munich.  The  climate  of  that  place  did  not  agree 
with  his  constitution,  and  Iiis  health  was  gradually 
failing.  Shortly  before  liis  death,  he  retired  to 
Wtirzburg  as  dean  of  the  cliapter.  In  the  Her- 
mesian  controversy  he  took  no  part,  thougli  it 
was  well  Ivuown  that  lie  was  not  in  favor  of  th(! 
movement. 

Lit.  —  His  life  was  written  by  Reithmayer 
in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Sijmholik.  and  by  B. 
A\'orner,  1866.  See  Stkauss  :  Kleine  Scriften, 
1866.  WAGENMANX. 

MOLANUS,  Gerhardt  Walther,  b.  at  Hameln- 
on-the-Weser.  Xiiv.  1.  1633;  d.  at  Loccuni.  Sept. 
7,  1722.  He  studied  tlieology  at  Ilelnistadt,  and 
was  apjiointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Rin- 
teln  in  1659,  director  of  the  consistory  in  Hanover 
in  1674,  and  abbot  of  Loccum  in  1677.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Calixtus,  and  contributed  much  to 
soothe  down  the  hatred  wliich  ])revailed  in  Ger- 
many between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
He  was  very  active  in  aiding  the  Refoniied  who 
were  exiled  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  but  the  negotiations  which  he, 
together  witli  Leibnitz,  carried  on  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  concerning  a  union  between  the  two 
evangelical  churches,  failed.  Equally  fruitless 
were  his  negotiations,  first  with  Spinola,  and  after- 
wards with  Bossnet,  concerning  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Clun-ch  of  Rome.  It  was  rumored  that 
he  had  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  lie  had  to 
defend  himself  publicly.  His  life  was  written 
by  ^'on  Einem,  Magdeburg,  1734.  See  IIkring: 
Geschichte  der  kirchl.  i'nionsrer.<uclie,  1828.  ii., 
pp.  214  et  sqq.  henice. 

MOLANUS  Jan  (ver  Meulen),  b.  at  Lille,  1.533; 
d.  at  Loinain.  1585 ;  w as  pirofessor  of  theology, 
canon  at  St.  Peter's,  and  director  of  the  theo- 
logical .seminary  of  Louvaiii.  He  published  De 
picturis  et  imaginibus  sacris.  Lom'ain,  1570.  often 
reprinted,  1771  at  Liege,  under  tlie  title  De  hisloria 
sacrarmn  imoginum  et  pictnrarum:  De  Jiile  liceretici.f 
servanda,  Cologne,  1584 ;  Tlieologite  practical  com- 
pendium, 1585;  etc.  He  also  published  a  good 
edition  of  L^snard's  Martiirologimn,  Louvain,  1568. 

MO'LEGH,  or  MO'LOCH  (^t'SH  only  once  with- 
out the  article,  1  Kings  si.  7),  a  divinity  wor- 
shipped liy  the  idolatrous  Israelites.  The  name 
undoubtedly  designated,  like  the  appellative  ntelek 
(king),  dominion. 

X.'Molrch  in  the  Old  Testament.  —  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  passages  in  Leviticus,  and  1  Kings 
xi.  7,  the  worship  of  Molech  does  not  occur  be- 
fore the  time  of  Ahaz.  This  king  offered  his  son 
to  the  fire  (2  Kings  xvi.  3) ;  and,  although  Mo- 
lech is  not  expressly  mentioned,  he  is  undoubtedly 
referred  to  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  IVIention 
is  also  made  of  the  offering  of  one  of  Manasseh's 
sons  (2  Kings  xxi.  6).  At  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah, the  wor.ship  of  Molech,  who  is  expressly 
referred  to  by  name,  must  have  been  quite  preva- 
lent (Jer.  xxxii.  35),  and  it  seems  to  have  con- 
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titiued  under  Josiah  (Zepli.  i.  5).  It  seems, 
likewise,  to  have  prevailed  in  Epliraim  (2  Kings 
xvii.  17;  Ezek.  xxiii.  37).  Josiah  abolished  this 
form  of  idolatry  in  .Ferusaleni  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1(1), 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  piractised  again 
by  the  Jews. 

It  is  not  stated  from  what  people  the  Israelites 
drew  this  form  of  worshij).  It  might  seem  proba- 
ble that  they  got  it  from  the  Assyrians  (compare 
2  Kings  xvi.  10  sqq),  inasnincli  as  they  came 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Assyrians 
under  Ahaz.  Tlie  Assyrians  used  the  term  "ma- 
lik  "  as  a  divine  epithet,  and  nothing  more  can  be 
■said.  It  is  more  probable  that  Molech  was  a 
Cauaanitisli  divinity,  who  was  worshipped  by  tlie 
Israelites  before  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (compare 
2  Kings  xvii.  17)  :  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Plioenicians  worshippied  a  god  called 
Melek  (or  Malk,  M'lk\  etc.).  Another  Canaanitish 
peojile,  the  Anniionite.s,  also  worshipped  a  divinity 
called  Milcom  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
13),  or  !Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  .')),  whose  worship  was 
inti'oduced  by  Solomon  into  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xi.  5). 

The  worship  of  Jlolech  among  tlie  Jews  con- 
sisted of  the  sacrifice  of  children  (2  l\ings  xvii. 
17,  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31,  etc.);  and  the  usual 
expression  describing  the  sacrifice  was  to  "pass 
through  the  fire."  This  does  not  mean  the  pas- 
sage of  living  persons,  but,  rather,  the  offering  of 
the  victims  after  they  Iiad  been  put  to  death, 
which  is,  in  several  cases,  expressly  referred  to 
(Ezek.  xvi.  20  sq.,  xxiii.  39).  The  place  of  these 
sacrifices  at  Jerusalem  was  Tophet  (probably 
"  place  of  abomination  "),  in  the  valley  of  Ben- 
Hinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  etc.)  The  term 
"  Gehenna,"  the  designation  of  the  lower  world, 
was  at  a  later  time  derived  from  this  horrible  place 
of  worship. 

2.  Mutk  niid  Mclclidrth  mniitif/  thi>  Plimniciwtx.  — 
The  Phoenician  name  of  Molech  does  not  appear 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  divinity,  but  simply  as 
an  epithet.  It  occurs  in  nami^s  of  men,  as  Alalk- 
yathon  ("  Malk  has  given  ")  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  Malk  was  a  special  divinity,  any  more  than 
the  compound  "  Hannibal  "  proves  that  there  was 
a  god  Baal.  It  is  more  prol]able  that  Malk,  like 
AdoH  and  Baal,  was  an  e|nthet  ap]>lied  to  the 
liighcst  divinity.  At  Tyre,  the  derivative  Mel- 
charth  (Mt/./cupflof),  meaning  "king  of  the  city," 
was  a  special  divinity,  and  came  to  be  designated 
there  and  at  Carthage  by  the  term  "  Malk,"  or 
"Milk."  On  the  inscriptions,  Melcharlh  is  called 
"  the  Baal  of  Tyre."  Ahab's  Baal  was,  without 
doubt,  this  god  of  Tyre;  and  the  Molech  worship 
of  the  later  kings  was  only  a  resumption  of  tluit 
which  Ahab  introduced,  with  the  addition  of  hu- 
man sacrifices.  But  it  may  be  that  the  alisence 
of  all  reference  to  such  sacrifices  under  Ahab  is 
simply  accidental.  According  to  Jo.sejihus,  there 
was  at  Tyre  a  temple  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  I  leracles. 
Heracles  is  another  designation  for  Meleharth. 
(See  the  inscription,  Mdit.,  I.,  and  I'hilo  Bybliiis, 
JAe?M'if)Uvr  u  Kai  llpaic/.w).  Carthage,  a  Tyriaii 
colony,  also  had  a  divinity,  Chronos.Saturn,  to 
whom  cliildren  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Tlie  usual  distinction  current  since  Movers, 
t<;tweeu  Baal  anil  Molech  as  the  benevoliMit  and 
destructive  divinities,  cannot  be  made  out.  The 
Phoenician  religion  nowhere  institutes  a  dualism 


of  this  kind,  but  only  a  dualism  of  gender.  In 
Meleharth  the  benevolent  element  was  not  alto- 
gether wanting,  as  is  apparent  from  the  proper 
name  Gadmdcharlh  ("fortune  of  Meleharth"), 
Malkijathon  ("  !Malk  has  given  "),  etc. 

!Meicharth  (or  Molech)  was  the  sun-god,  as  is 
evident  from  the  festival  of  his  resurrection,  and 
the  designation  of  Carthage's  main  divinity  as 
Baal  C/iamman,  ("  Baal  of  the  sun ").  Nonnus 
Dionys.,  xl.  370  sqq.)  calls  Heracles  of  Tyre  Helios 
("  the  sun  ").  Meleharth  was  represented  by  some 
of  the  ancients  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  and  iiorns. 
The  representation  in  the  collection  of  rabbini- 
cal writings  (thirteenth  century),  that  the  statue 
of  Molech  was  of  brass,  with  outstretched  and 
burning  arms,  into  which  children  were  thrown, 
is  of  doubtful  value.  Clitarch  speaks  of  living 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  Chronos,  which  were 
burned.  They  were  offered,  in  time  of  danger  or 
calamity,  as  the  most  precious  gifts  men  could 
make.  Sometimes  large  numbers  were  offered 
at  once  by  the  Carthaginians,  as,  on  one  occa- 
sion, two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families 
(Agathoeles). 

Lit.  —  Seldkx  :  Be  diis  Syris  (i.  ti) ;  AViTsius  : 
De  cultuMuloclii,  in  hh  3Iiscd.  sacra.  M.  Cramer  : 
De  Molorho,  Wittenberg,  1720  ;  Deyling  :  Taber- 
nacitlitm  Miiloc/ii,  in  his  OhserrL:  sacrce ;  Ugolino  : 
Thesaur  aiilitjij.  sacr.  ;  Munter  :  Reliij.  d.  Kar- 
lha(/ei;  2d  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1821 ;  JIovers  :  D. 
Re'lir/.  d.  PIdinizier,  1841  (pp.  322-498);  Daumek  : 
!  D.  Feuer  iiiid  3Iol()cliilieiisl  d.  alien  HehrCier  als  ur- 
valerlicher,  Icgaler  orthod.  Kultus  d.  Xation,  1842 ; 
KuEXEN :  De  Godsdienst  ran  Israel,  Haarlem,  1809  , 
Baudissin:  Jahve  el  Moloch  sire  de  rationc  inter 
deum  Israelitarum  el  Molochum  intercedente,  Leipzig, 
1874.  .  WOLF  BAUDISSIN. 

MOLINA,  Luis,  b.  at  Cuenza  in  Kew  Castile, 
153.5  ;  d.  in  .Madrid,  Oct.  12,  1000.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus ;  became  a  pupil  of 
Petrus  Fonseca,  the  Lusitanian  Aristotle  ;  taught 
theology  for  twenty  years  at  Evora,  and  was 
finally  appointed  professor  of  morals  in  Madrid. 
His  De  justitia  el  jure  (1593-1009,  0  vols.),  his 
CouLUientary  on  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1592),  etc.,  obtained  for  him  a  great  reputation  ; 
but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Lilwri  arlntrii 
cum  (/rulite  donis,  dirina  pra^scientia,  proridcniia, 
prmlcstinalione,  el  reprohalione  Concordia.  Lisbon, 
1588,  often  reiirinted.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary  on  .some  passages  of  the  Summa  of 
Thonuis,  an  attenqit  at  reconciling  the  prevailing 
Semi-Pelagian  views  with  Augustine.  But  the 
reconciliation  is  a  mere  illusion:  under  the  cover 
of  the  bland  and  sulitle  words,  the  conflict  con- 
tinues raging.  The  book  w-as  accepted  with 
ostentatious  prai.se  by  the  Jesuits,  but  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  the  Dominicans;  and  a  long  and  curious 
controversy  ensued.  (See  the  article,  Cotiyre- 
(/alio  de  (inxiliis  gratia:,  and  the  literature  there 
■givi'n).  I'ELT. 

MOLINOS,  Miguel  de,  b.  at  Saragossa.  Dec.  21, 
104(l;  d.  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Home,  Dec.  28,  1097.  He  belonged  to  a  distin- 
guished Aragoni'se  family ;  was  educated  for  (he 
church,  and  ordaini'il  ]iriest,  and  si'ttled  in  1009 
or  1070  in  Rome,  where  his  excelh^nt  edncalinn, 
the  ami;iliility  of  his  character,  and  his  peculiar 
spiritual  lendi'ucy.  soon  brought  him  into  intimate 
connection  with  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the 
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highest  society.  Tn  1676,  shortly  before  his  great 
patron,  Cardinal  Odcsclialchi,  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.,  he  pul>- 
lished,  against  his  own  will  as  it  is  said,  but  at 
the  instance  of  the  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans, 
Giovanni  di  Santa  Maria,  his  Guida  spiritunle,  to 
which,  shortly  after,  was  added  the  Breve  trullalo 
della  coltidiaiia  communione.  It  made  an  immense 
sensation.  Originally  written  in  Spanish,  it  was 
immediately  translated  into  Italian  and  French, 
in  1687  also  into  Latiii  by  Francke  [and  in  1699 
into  Englisli  anonymously,  even  without  publish- 
er's imprint].  It  forms  the  basis  for  the  so-called 
"  Quietism,"  and  corresponds  closely  with  other 
phenomena  of  the  age.  AVhat  Jansenism  was  in 
France,  and  Pietism  in  Germany,  and  Quakerism 
in  England,  Quietism  was  in  Spain.  But  it  was 
.m  many  respects  a  more  extreme  and  consequent- 
ly a  more  dangerous  movement.  Its  dying  away 
from  the  external  world  in  order  to  serve  God 
internally,  by  meditation  and  contemplation  alone, 
led,  or  n'light  easily  lead,  to  a  frivolous  enthusi- 
asm, and  neglect  of  morals.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that,  while  it  fascinated  some,  it  provoked 
others.  The  Jesuits  smelt  an  affinity  to  the  Ref- 
ormation in  it.  Tliey  understood,  that,  if  such  an 
indifference  to  the  externals  of  religion  became 
general,  the  power  of  the  church  was  broken,  and 
their  own  occupation  gone.  They  immediately 
prepared  for  attack.  Paolo  Segneri,  a  member  of 
their  order,  and  a  fanatical  ascetic  and  penitence- 
preacher,  pulilished  his  Concordia  Ira  la  fatica  e 
la  quiete  (Bologna,  1681)  ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
the  Inquisition  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  book  of  Molinos.  But  such  was  as  yet  the 
position  of  Molinos  in  Roman  society,  that  the 
examination  resulted  in  an  unqualified  acquittal. 
Polemics  were  then  replaced  by  intrigue.  Pere 
la  Chaise  induced  Louis  XV.  to  urge  the  Pope  to 
interfere.  Rumors  of  people  who  abstained  from 
confession,  of  monks  and  nuns  who  threw  aside, 
not  only  rosaries  and  images,  but  even  relics,  etc., 
were  eagerly  circulated  as  evidences  of  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  Quietism.  The  Pope  gave  the 
case  over  to  the  Inquisition  ;  and  the  Inquisition 
had  the  audacity  to  ask,  not  the  Pope  Innocent 
XI.,  but  the  man  Benedict  Odeschalchi,  several 
embarrassing  questions  concerning  his  own  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  affair.  In  the  course  of  168.5 
Molinos  was  arrested,  and  all  his  papers  (about 
twenty  thousand  letters)  were  confiscated ;  and 
Aug.  28, 1687,  the  Inquisition  publicly  condemned 
his  doctrines.  The  stake  he  escaped.  He  recant- 
ed, it  is  said;  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  com- 
muted into  imprisonment  for  life.  On  Nov.  20, 
1687,  Innocent  XI.  issued  a  bull  against  him. 
Very  severe  measures  were  taken  against  his 
adherents. 

Lit. — The  sixty-eight  propositions,  on  which 
the  verdict  of  the  Inquisition  is  based,  are  found 
as  an  appendix  to  Fr.a,ncke's  Latin  translation 
of  Guida  spiriluale.  A  few  of  his  letters  are  pub- 
lished in  Recueil  de  dioerses  pieces  concernanis  le 
(juie'tisme,  1688.  See  also  Three  Letters  concerning 
the  Present  Stale  of  Itah/,  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  Burnet's  Trowe/s,  London,  1688;  Scuakung  : 
Myslikeren  Molinos,  Copenhagen,  1852  ;  translated 
into  German  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  histor.  Theolnr/ie, 
1854  ;  Heppe  :  Geschichle  der  qtiietistischen  Mft/stik; 
Berlin,  1875 ;  [John  Bigelow  :  Molinos  the  Qui- 


elist,  New  York,  1882,  which  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  bull  of  Innocent  XL,  pp.  113-127,  in 
which  aie  the  sixty-eight  propositions  referred  to 
above].  THOI.UCK. 

MOLL,  Willem,  b.  at  Dort,  Feb.  23,  1812;  d. 
in  Amsterdam,  Aug.  16,  1879.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Leyden,  and  was  ajipointed  pastor  of 
l)e  Vunrsche,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  1837, 
pastor  of  Arnheim,  1844,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Amsterdam,  1846.  Church  history  was 
liis  domain,  more  especially  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  Church  before  the  Reformation  ;  and  his 
Kerli'f/eschiedenis  ran  Nedertand  voor  de  Herrnrm- 
inij  (Utrecht,  1864-71,  6  vols.)  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  merit.  He  also  wrote  Geschieilenis  van 
het  kerkelijke  leven  der  Cliristenen  (jedurende  de  zes 
eerste  eeuwen,  Amsterdam,  1844-40,  2  vols.,  and 
a  number  of  minor  treatises.  He  founded  the 
society,  which,  from  1856  to  1863,  published  the 
Kaiender  voor  de  Proteslanlen  in  Nederland.  His 
life  was  written  by  Acquoy,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Amsterdam,  1879, 
and  by  Hogge,  in  Mannen  ran  heteekenis  in  onze 
dar/eti,  Ilaarlaui,  1879.         DR.  .J.  G.  R.  ACQUOY. 

MOLLER,  or  MOLLER,  generally  called  Hein- 
rich  von  ZLitphen,  b.  1468,  in  the  county  of  Ziit- 
phcn,  in  tiie  Netherlands;  l>urnt  at  the  stake  at 
Ileide,  in  Ilolstein,  Dec.  11,  1524.  In  1484  he 
entered  the  order  of  the  Augustines ;  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  with  great  zeal,  and  visited, 
in  1515,  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Luther.  In 
1516  he  was  made  prior  of  the  Augustine  Convent 
of  Dort;  but  as  the  first  reformatory  steps  of 
Luther  caused  a  great  conuuotion  throughout  the 
whole  Augustine  order,  and  Moller  seemed  likely 
to  become  the  centre  of  that  movement  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
country  in  order  to  escape  from  the  Inquisition, 
1520.  He  first  settled  in  Bremen,  where  he  was 
elected  preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ansgar, 
and  in  a  short  time  introduced  the  Reformation. 
But  in  1524  he  removed  to  Meldorf,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Ditmarsh,  on  the  invitation  of  Nicho- 
las Boje,  the  regular  pastor  of  the  place ;  and  in 
the  beginning  his  preaching  was  received  there 
with  much  applause.  Soon,  however,  the  peasants 
of  the  Ditmarsh,  who  formed  a  peculiar,  half- 
independent  republic  in  the  midst  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  king  of  Denmark,  became  so  incensed 
against  him,  stirred  up  by  the  monks  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  priests,  tliat  one  night  they  l)roke 
into  his  house,  carried  him  to  Heide.  placed  him 
before  the  civil  council,  condemned  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  burnt  him.  See  Luther  :  Vom  Bruder 
Heinrich,  in  Werke,  vol  26  (ed.  of  Erlang.);  Paul 
Crocius  :  Das  r/rosse  Martyrbuch,  Bremen,  1682; 
Ci..\i'S  Harms. in  Piper:  Evanrjel.  Kaiender,  18.52; 
O.  Wiesner,  Berlin.  1884.         O.  THELEMANN. 

MOLOKANI,  The,  a  Russian  sect,  li^nng,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  province  of  Samara  and  the 
adjoining  Kirghis  Steppe.  They  condemn  image- 
worship  as  idolatrous,  reject  the  episcopacy,  hold 
Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  conduct, 
have  no  paid  clergy,  but  only  a  presbyter  chosen 
by  the  congregation,  and  no  churches,  but  hold 
their  meetings  of  worship  in  private  houses. 
They  have  no  creed,  and  their  theology  is  said 
to  be  in  a  vague  and  unfinisheil  state ;  but  the 
religious   life   in   the   congregation   is  pure  and 
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vigorous,  and  the  discipline  exercised  in  the  con- 
gregation by  its  own  members  is  very  severe. 
Concerning-  their  origin  and  history  very  little  is 
known.  They  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  an  official  report  to  Catharine  11.  From  time 
to  time  they  have  been  persecuted,  but  in  the  last 
lialf-century  all  persecutions  have  ceased.  See 
\\'.\LL.\CK ;  Jiusfia.  New  York.  ISTs.  p.  2'J'i. 

MOMIERS  (i.e.,/,//ywCT(Ve.v),or  MUMMERS,  the 
contemptuous  name  given  to  strict  Calvinists  in 
the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  reason 
was  their  fervent  acceptance  of  the  well-nigh  for- 
gotten doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
man's  total  depravity.  'J'heir  leaders  were  Cesar 
Malan  and  Robert  Ilaldane.     (See  those  arts.) 

MONARCHIANISM.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  not  imly  the  Logos  doctrine,  but 
also  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God, 
pre-existing  before  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  was 
the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  theologians. 
Though  it  was  generally  recognized  that  there 
should  be  spoken  of  Christ,  <Jf  Tripi  Oini  (■•  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  God,"  //.  Clem,  ad  Cor.,  1.), 
hardly  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  jihilo- 
sophically  trained  apologists,  was  tliereby  led  to 
speculate  on  the  idea  of  God.  All  that  was 
developed  and  defined  concerning  the  personality 
of  the  Redeemer  during  the  period  between  140 
and  18u  was  based  upon  the  short  formula  of 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  by  which  his  pre- 
existence  was  vaguely  but  inclubitably  presup- 
posetl.  was  considered  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
true  Christian  from  the  strict  Jewish-Christians 
and  those  who  in  Christ  admired  only  a  second 
Socrates;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  real  birth  by  a  woman,  and  a  real 
human  life  in  accordance  with  the  prefigurations 
of  the  propliets,  formed  a  bar  against  Gnosticism. 

Uuring  this  state  of  incipiency,  a  multitude  of 
various  cliristological  views  began  to  germinate, 
co-existing,  at  least  for  a  time,  peacefully  side  by 
side.  In  spite  of  their  multitudinousness,  however, 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  forimdas,  —  either 
Christ  was  considered  a  man  in  whom  the  Deity, 
or  the  Si)irit  of  (jod,  had  dwelt ;  or  he  was  con- 
sidered the  Divine  Spirit,  who  himself  had  as- 
sumed flesh,  and  appean^d  in  the  world.  For 
both  fornmlas,  Scripture  might  be  quoted.  Pj-oofs 
of  the  former  were  taken  from  the  synoptical 
Gosjjels;  of  the  latter,  from  a  series  of  ajwstolical 
writings  wliich  also  claimed  absolute  authority. 
Xevertheless,  Ihi-re  existed  a  radical  difference 
between  them;  and  lliougli,  for  a  long  time,  that 
difference  may  liave  been  visible  to  tin?  theological 
reflection  only,  without  touching  the  religious 
instinct,  tliere  came  a  time  when  it  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  even  of  the  masses. 

In  the  cont<;st  which  then  arose,  the  latter  for- 
mula had  one  decided  advantage :  it  cond)ined 
more  easily  with  those  cosniological  and  theologi- 
cal propositions  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
religious  philosophjr  of  the  time,  and  ajiplied  as 
foundation  for  a  rational  Christian  theology.  He 
wiio  was  conversant  with  the  idea  of  a  divine 
Logos  as  the  explamition  of  the  origin  of  tiie 
world,  and  the  motive  ftower  in  the  iiistory  of 
mankind,  found  in  that  very  idea  an  easy  means 
by  which  U)  define  the  divine  dignity  andSon.ship 
of  the  Redeemer.     'J'here  seemed  to  be  no  danger 


to  monotheLsm  in  this  expedient;  for  was  not  the 
infinite  substance  behind  the  created  world  capa- 
ble of  developing  into  various  subjects  without 
exhausting  itself,  and  splitting  ?  Nor  did  the 
idea  itself  —  the  idea  of  an  incarnate  Logos  — 
seem  insufficient  to  explain  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  energetically  it  was 
handled,  the  more  fertile  it  proved,  able  to  corre- 
spond to  any  depth  of  religious  feeling  and  to  any 
height  of  religious  speculation.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  great  advantage,  as  long  as  the  idea 
of  a  divine  Logos  had  not  reached  beyond  such 
definitions  as  •'  the  fundamental  type  of  the  uni- 
verse," "the  rational  system  of  the  laws  of  nature," 
etc.,  the  second  formula  could  not  help  rousing  a 
certain  suspicion  among  those  who  in  the  Saviour 
wanted  to  see  the  Godhead  itself,  and  nothing 
less. 

It  was,  however,  not  an  anxiety  with  respect  to 
the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  which,  in  the  second 
century,  called  forth  the  first  direct  opposition  to 
the  Logos-christology :  it  was  an  anxiety  with 
respect  to  monotheism.  For  was  it  not  open 
ditheism,  w  hen  worship  was  claimed  for  two  divine 
beings'?  Not  only  uneducated  laymen  were  forced 
to  think  so,  but  also  those  theologians  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
would  hear  nothing  of  its  applicability  in  Chris- 
tian dogmatics.  How  the  controversy  began,  and 
who  made  the  first  attack,  is  not  known ;  but  the 
contest  lasted  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  presents  some  aspects  of  the  highest 
interest.  It  denotes  the  victory  of  Plato  over 
Zeno  and  Aristotle  in  Christian  science;  it  denotes 
the  substitution,  in  Christian  dogmatics,  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  for  the  historical,  of  the  ideal 
Christ  for  the  living,  of  the  mystery  of  personality 
for  the  real  person  ;  it  denotes  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  subjecting  the  religious  faith  of  the 
laity  to  the  autliority  of  a  theological  foi'inula 
unintelligible  to  them. 

The  party  which  was  defeated  in  the  contest, 
the  representatives  of  that  severe  monotheism  in 
the  ancient  Church  w  liieh  retained  the  office  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  character  of  Christ,  but  clung 
with  obstinate  tenacity  to  the  numerical  unity  in 
the  personality  of  the  Deity,  are  generally  called 
"  IMonarchians,"  —  a  term  brought  into  circula- 
tion by  Tertidlian.  but  not  perfectly  adeiiuatc. 
In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  ])osition  w  liich  this 
party  {iccnjiies  in  the  history  of  Christian  dog- 
matics, it  nuLst  be  remembered  that  it  originated 
within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  itself,  and  had  a 
common  liasis  with  its  very  adversaries.  In  ils 
deviations  from  what  has  afterwards  been  defined 
as  true  Catholicism,  it  is  pre-catholic,  not  a-catho- 
lic.  Thus,  for  instance,  witli  respect  to  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  deviations  of  several 
Monarciiian  groups  on  this  point  are  simply  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  true  canon  of  tiie 
New  Testament  had  not  yet  been  e.stal)lished. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that,  with  the  excej>- 
tion  of  a  few  fi'agments,  the  writing,'^  of  the 
Monarchians  h.ave  perished.  The  party  is  known 
only  through  the  representations  of  its  adversaries. 
Tiie  history  of  Monarchianism  is  consequently 
very  obscure:  indeed,  it  cannot  \»'.  written  witli 
any  continuity.  Only  the  various  gioujis  can  be 
I)onited  out  and  described.  Even  the  old  ami 
generally   accepted    division    into   dynamic    »nd 
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uinclali.stie  Mcjiuirchianisiu  cannot  be  caiTied 
tlnuugh  witliciut  .s(,i-aiiiiiig  the  texts  on  which  it  is 
based. 

I.  TiiK  Ai.iniiA.NS.  —  'J'he  tirst  opponents  to 
•tlie  Logo.s-elii'istcilogy,  tlie  so-called  "  Alogian.s  " 
in  Asia  iMinor,  were  undi.sputed  meinbei's  of  tlie 
Cliurcli,  and  were  treated  as  such  liy  llipjiolytus 
and  Irenajus.  It  was  only  by  comparing  their  ten- 
ets with  a  later  development  ol'  Catholicism,  that 
Kpijihanius  found  out  they  were  heretics:  it  was 
also  he  who  gave  them  their  name.  The  starting- 
point  of  their  opjiosition  was  the  Montanist  proph- 
ecy, whicli  they  rejected.  They  rejected,  indeed, 
all  ])rophecy  as  a  still  existing  charisma;  but  in 
doing  so  they  were  only  more  catholic  than  the 
Church  itself.  Their  disbelief,  liowever,  in  an  age 
of  the  Paraclete,  led  them  into  a  criticism  of  the 
writings  of  St.  John ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
they  rejected  both  his  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse, 
proljably,  also,  his  Epistles.  The  Gos'])el,  they 
ascribed  to  Cerinthus :  the  Apocalypse,  they  ridi- 
culed. But,  rejecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  John',  they 
also  rejected  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Logos;  and  thus 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  new  christologi- 
cal  issue.  Hippolytus,  however,  who  knew  them 
only  from  their  writings,  and  Irenajus.  treated 
them  with  much  circumspection :  they  regretted 
their  opinions,  and  warned  against  the  inferences 
which  iiiight  be  drawn  from  their  tenets  ;  but  they 
did  not  condenin  them. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  sources  are  Epipiiaxius 
(Hitr.,  51)  and  Phila.stkius  (Iher.,  60),  both  of 
whom  have  derived  their  information  from  the 
Sijntaijind  of  Hippolytus.  On  Epiphanius  depend 
Augustine,  Isidore,  Panlinus,  Honorius,  and  John 
of  i)auKiScus.  See  also  Merkkl:  Aufldarung 
(ler  Stre'diijkehini  der  Aloger,  17.S2 ;  IIeinichen: 
De  Aloi/is,  lii'29;  and  the  respective  chapters  in 
SciiWEGi.EK:  Mijiilani.'<iiatg .  Volkm.\i!  :  llippoli/- 
lus:  DiiLLiNGEU  :  Ilippoli/lux  uml  Kdllislus ;  Lip- 
sius  :  Quelleitkrilik  d.  Epiphanius  and  Quelttn  dtr 
iiltesten  Kelzeryeschichlc ;  Soyres  ;  Monianism ; 
Jwaxzow-Platonow  :  Haresien  und  Schisinen  d. 
3  erften  Jalirluind.,  etc. 

II.  Theodotus  the  Leatiier-Uealer,  his 
Party'  in  Home  (Asdepiadolus,  Uermopltilus, 
Apollonides,  T/ieodoltis  the  Money-Broker,  Nalalius), 
and  the  Artemonites.  —  Towards  the  close  of 
the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  that  of  V^ictor,  about  190,  Theodotus,  a  leather- 
dealer  from  Byzantium,  came  to  Rome,  and  began 
to  expound  his  christological  views,  which  he 
probably  had  developed  under  the  influence  of 
the  Alogians  of  Asia  JMinor.  Orthodox  in  other 
points,  he  taugiit,  with  respect  to  tlie  personality 
of  Christ,  that  Jesus  was  not  a  heavenly  being, 
which  had  assumed  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin, but  a  human  being,  which  had  been  borne  by 
a  virgin,  in  accordance  with  a  special  providence 
and  under  the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that,  having  proved  liimself  worthy  by  a  pious 
life,  he  had  received  in  the  baptism  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thereby  the  powers  ((5tii'U|U«f)  necessary 
to  fill  his  office,  etc.  Theodotus  was  thus  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  dynamic  Monarchianism,  which 
held  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  only  a  power 
communicated  to  liim.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
adherents  he  found  in  Rome,  but  the  number 
was  probably  small.  Nevertheless,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  \'ictur  between  1S9  and  199. 


I'nder  Victor's  successor,  however,  Zejihyriuus 
(199-218)  his  l)upil,  Theodotus  the  money-broker, 
probably  also  a  Greek,  attempted,  in  connection 
with  A.sclepiadotus,  to  form  an  independent  con- 
gregation, and  found  an  indeiiendent  church,  in 
Rome.  A  certain  Natalius,  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  a  coirfessor,  was,  for  a  monthly  .salary  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  diiiari,  induced  to  become 
the  bishop  of  the  new  church;  but  he  was  after- 
wards, by  visions  of  "  holy  angels,"  who  whippeil 
lain  while  he  was  sleeping,  forced  back  into  the 
bosom  of  tlie  great  Church.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  later  on,  a  new  attempt  at  reviving  the  old 
ilonarchian  christology  was  made  by  Artenias; 
but  he  .seems  not  to  have  identified  himself  with 
the  Theodotians.  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
however.  He  was  still  living  about  270,  as  proven 
by  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  against 
Paulus  of  Samosata. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dynamic  Monarchians 
of  Rome  present  the  same  realistic  character  as 
their  brethren,  the  Alogians  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
studied  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  Euclid  and 
Galen  ;  but  they  neglected  Plato  and  Zeno.  They 
substituted  the  graininatico-historical  method  for 
the  allegorical  in  the  interpretation  of  Scriptm'e ; 
and,  as  foundation  for  their  Bible  study,  they  em- 
l^loyed  a  very  sharp  text-criticism.  With  respect 
to  the  canon  they  were  perfectly  orthodox.  They 
accepted  the  writings  of  St.  John,  which,  how- 
ever, simply  means  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  which  those  writings  were  contained 
had  now  been  firmly  and  finally  established.  But 
they  remained  an  army  of  officers,  without  any 
rank  and  file.  For  their  text-criticism,  their  gram- 
mar, their  historical  researches,  the  mass  had  no 
sense.  Their  church  in  Rome  waned  away,  leav- 
ing behind  no  traces  of  itself;  and  it  took  about 
seventy  years  before  the  school  of  Antioch  was 
strong  enough  to  throw  tlie  dogmatics  of  the 
church  into  one  of  the  most  violent  crises  it  ever 
has  had  to  go  tlu'ough. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  sources  are  the  Syntayma 
of  Hippolytu.s,  represented  by  Epiphanius  (54), 
Phil.a.stkius  (50),  and  Pseudo-Tertulli.\n  (28); 
his  J'hilosophuinena  (vii.  35,  x.  23)  ;  his  fragment 
against  Xoetus  (e.  3)  ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  so-called  Little  Labyrinth,  an  excerpt  preserved 
by  EusEBius  (Hist.  EccL,  V.  28),  dating  back  to 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  third  century,  and  by 
many  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  See  also  Kapp  : 
Hist.  Artemonis,  1737,  and  the  literature  given  at 
the  end  of  the  first  division. 

III.  Paulus  of  Samosata. — By  the  Alex- 
andrian theology  of  the  third  century,  the  dog- 
matical use  of  such  ideas  as  ^yof,  ovaia,  npoaunov, 
etc.,  was  not  only  made  legitimate,  but  indispen- 
sable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  view  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Saviour,  as  being  not 
human,  but  divine,  became  more  and  more  preva- 
lent. Though  Ebionitic  elements  were  still  found 
in  the  intricate  christology  of  Origen,  they  were 
present  only  in  a  latent  and  ineffective  state ; 
and  though  he  himself  taught  a  Godhead  in 
Christ,  to  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  address 
prayers,  he  directly  attacked  all  those  teachers 
who  attempted  to  establish  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  personality  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the 
Father  as  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  essential 
Godhead  of  the  former.     A  few  years,  however. 
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after  liis  death,  Paulas  of  Saniosata,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  that  is,  oocupaut  of  the  most  illustrious 
episcopal  chair  of  the  Orient,  undertook  once  more 
to  emphasize  tlie  old  view  of  the  human  person- 
ality of  the  Saviour,  iu  opposition  to  the  prevaUing 
doctrine.  The  next  occasion  of  the  controversy 
is  not  known ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing,  that,  at 
that  time,  Antioch  did  not  belong  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  to  Palmyra.  Paidus  was  vicegerent 
of  the  realm  of  Zeiiobia.  To  reach  such  a  man 
was  no  ea.sy  task.  Through  a  common  provincial 
synod,  over  which  he  presided  himself,  it  could 
not  be  done.  But,  during  the  Xovatian  contro- 
versy, the  experiment  of  a  general  Oriental  council 
had  been  successfully  tried,  and  it  was  now  re- 
peated. The  two  first  councils,  however,  failed  to 
accomplish  the  condemnation  of  Paulus  :  at  the 
third,  probably  in  268,  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  Dommus  chosen  his  successor.  But,  by  the 
support  of  Zenobia,  he  continued  iu  possession  of 
his  see  until  272.  In  that  year,  Antioch  was  re- 
conquered by  Aurelian.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  emperor ;  and  he  decided  that  the  church- 
building  should  be  surrendered  to  those  who  main- 
tained communication  with  the  bishops  of  Italy 
and  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Tlie  deposition,  however, 
and  removal  of  Paulus,  did  not  at  once  destroy 
his  influence.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  three 
following  bishops  of  Antioch,  Lucian  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  rising  Antiochian  school  of  theology, 
and  he  taught  in  the  spirit  of  Paulus.  Yea,  in 
the  persons  of  the  great  Antiochian  Fathers, 
Paulus  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
demned a  second  time ;  and  how  long  the  dynamic 
Monarchianism  lived  on  in  Asia  Minor  may  be 
seen  from  the  christology  of  the  author  of  the 
Ada  Archetai. 

The  christology  of  Paulus  is  characterized  by 
the  total  absence  of  all  metaphysical  speculation, 
instead  of  which  he  employs  only  the  historical 
research  and  tlie  ethical  reflection.  Essentially 
it  is  simply  a  development  of  the  christology  of 
Hernias  and  Theodotus,  only  modified  in  its  form 
by  accommodation  to  the  prevailing  terminology. 
The  unity  of  the  personality  of  God  is  most 
severely  vindicated.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 
the  one  God ;  and,  when  a  Logos  or  Sophia  can  be 
distinguished  in  God,  they  are  only  qualities  or 
attributes.  From  eternity,  God  has  brought  forth 
the  Logos  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  may  justly 
be  called  his  Son ;  but  that  Son  remains,  never- 
thele.ss,  an  impersonal  power,  and  can  never  be- 
come a  concrete  manifestation.  In  the  prophets, 
the  Logos  was  active ;  also  in  Mo.ses,  and  in  many 
others,  more  especially  in  the  sou  of  David,  born 
by  the  Virgin.  But  Mary  did  not  bear  the  Logos: 
«he  bore  only  a  man,  who  iu  the  baptism  was 
«noint<td  with  the  Logos. 

Lit. — The  principal  sources  are  the  acts  of 
the  Antii^hiau  synod  of  2G8;  that  is,  the  report 
of  the  disputation  between  Paulus  and  the  pres- 
byter Malchian,  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
synod.  In  the  sixth  century  those  documents- 
were  still  extant  in  ex.teu.io ;  but  only  fragments 
of  them  liave  come  down  to  ns,  in  Eusebius  : 
Hist.  K<:cl.,  VII.  '-'"-.SO;  Justinian:  Trad.  e. 
Monnpluj.iit. ,  Conlcslatio  ud  Clerum  C.  P.;  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus ;  Leontius  Byzan- 
TH's:  Adv.  Nestor  et  Euti/ck.,  etc,  —  all  gathered 
together  by  RuuUi,  iu  Jiet.  Sacr.,  iii.     Important 


are  also  the  testimonies  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  centuiT,  —  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Ephraem, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil,  etc.  See  Feuerlin  : 
Be  /iceresi  P.  .S.,  1741;  Ehrlich:  De  erroribus 
P.  S.,  1715;  Schwab:  Diss,  de  P.  S.,  1839. 

IV.  The  Modalistic  Monarcuians  in  Ro.me 
AND  Carthage  {NoiUus,  Epir/onus,  Kleomenes, 
Pra.reaf,  Vidorinus,  Zephyrinus.  Kallistus). — In 
the  period  between  ISO  and  240.  the  most  danger- 
ous opponents  to  the  Logos-christology  were  not 
the  dynamic,  but  the  modalistic  Jlonarchians, 
known  in  the  A\'est  as  Monarchiani  or  Palripas- 
siani ;  in  the  East,  as  .'^abelliani:  though  tlie  name 
Palrij)a.i.iiani  was  used  there  too.  They  taught 
that  Christ  was  God  himself  incarnate,  the  Fa- 
ther who  had  assumed  flesh,  a  mere  modus  of  the 
(iodhead  :  hence  their  name.  Tertullian,  Origen, 
No-^'atian,  and  llippolytus  wrote  against  them. 

Like  the  dynamic  Monavchians,  the  modalistic 
aro.se  in  Asia  Minor;  and  thence  they  brought  the 
controversy  to  Rome,  where,  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion,' their  doctrines  formed  the  official  teachings 
of  the  Church.  Noetus  was  the  first  of  this  group 
of  Monarchians  wlio  attracted  attention.  He  was 
a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught  there,  or  in  Ephesus, 
and  was  excommunicated  about  2-30.  Epigonus, 
a  pupil  of  his,  came  to  Rome  in  the  times  of 
Zephyrinus,  about  200,  and  foimded  there  a  Pa- 
tripassian  party.  At  the  head  of  that  party  stood, 
afterwards,  Kleomenes,  and  then,  after  215,  Sa- 
bellius.  The  latter  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
Ilippoljtus,  but  had  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Christians  in  Rome :  even  among 
the  clergy  llippolytus  was  in  the  minorit}*. 
Bishop  Zephyrinus  tried  to  temporize,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  schism  from  taking  place ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Kallistus,  or  Callixtus  (217-222),  adopted 
the  same  policy.  But  the  controversy  grew  so 
hot,  that  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  interfere. 
Kallistus  chose  to  excommunicate  both  Sabellius 
and  llippolytus,  and  draw  up  a  formula  of  recon- 
ciliation, as  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
true  Catholic  Church ;  and,  indeed,  the  formula 
of  Callixtus  became  the  bridge  across  which  the 
Roman  congregation  was  led  towards  tlie  hypos- 
tasis-christology. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Tertullian,  in 
his  polemics  against  the  Moiiarchian.s,  never  men- 
tions the  names  of  Noetus,  Ejiigonns,  Kleomenes, 
and  Kallistus;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
uainc  of  Praxeas,  against  whom  he  chiefly  directs 
his  attack,  does  not  occur  in  the  numerous  writ- 
ings of  llippolytus.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that,  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  highest 
in  Koine,  Praxeas  had  been  forgotten  there,  while 
Tertullian  might  still  find  it  proper  to  start  from 
him,  because  he  had  been  the  first  to  bring  the 
controversy  to  Carthage.  Praxeas  was  a  con- 
fessor from  Asia  Minor.  In  Rome  he  met  with 
no  resistance;  but  when,  in  Carthage,  he  liegan 
to  expound  his  Patripassian  views,  in  opiiosition 
to  the  Logo.s-christology,  he  was  by  Tertullian 
compelled,  not  only  to  keep  silent,  but  even  to 
retract.  A  repre.senlalion  of  the  individual  .sys- 
tem of  Pr.ixeas  cannot  be  given,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  sources.  It  is.  nevertheless, 
evident  that  a  development  had  taken  ]>lace  from 
the  Noetians  to  those  Monarchians  against  whom 
Hilipolytus  and  Tertullian  wrote.  The  Noetians 
said,  "If  Christ  is  (iod,  lie  must  certainly  be  the 
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Father;  for,  if  he  is  not  the  Father,  lie  is  not 
God."  And  this  very  same  passionate  vindication 
of  pure  moudtlicisMi  is  also  found  among  the  later 
]\I(inarcliians.  But  when  the  Noetians  went 
further,  and  declared,  that,  if  Christ  liad  suffered, 
the  Father  had  suffered,  because  Christ  was  the 
Father,  the  later  Monarchians  avoided  this  Patri- 
passian  pi-oposition  by  recognizing  a  difference  of 
subjectivity  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Lit.  —  IIiPPOLYTUS:  PJiilosopliuviena ;  Tektul- 
Lian:  AiIv.  Praxeam;  Pseudo-Tf.rtullian  (30), 
Epithanius  (57),  Philastiuus  (53-54),  and  the 
literature  given  after  the  art.  Calixtus  I.  See 
also  Langex:  Geschiclite  der  rtim.  KircJie,  Bonn, 
1881,  pp.  192-216. 

V.  Sabellianism  and  the  Later  Monar- 
CHIANISM.  —  During  the  period  between  Hip- 
polyt'j  i  and  Athanasius,  Monarchianism  certainly 
devel(,ped  several  different  forms  ;  but  this  whole 
various  development  was,  by  the  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  comprehended  under 
the  one  term,  "  Sabellianism."  The  consequence 
is,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  in 
details  the  propositions  which  actually  made  up 
the  individual  system  of  Sabellius.  lie  was  jiroba- 
bly  a  Libyan  by  birth,  and  stood,  even  in  the 
time  of  Zepliyrinus,  at  the  head  of  the  IMonarchian 
party  in  Rome.  By  Kallistus  he  was  excom- 
municated, but  the  excommunication  produced 
only  a  schism.  His  party  was  too  strong  to  be  at 
once  suppressed:  it  lived  on  in  Rome  until  the 
fourth  century.  Of  the  latter  part  of  his  personal 
life  nothing  is  known.  It  seems  that  he  was  still 
living  in  Rome  when  Ilippolytus  wrote  his  Philo- 
sophumena.  A  dim  but  characteristic  reflex  falls 
on  hhn  —  or,  rather,  on  the  Monarchians  in  Rome 
■ — from  the  works  of  Origen.  The  latter  came 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zepliyrinus,  and  sided,  as 
was  natural,  with  Ilippolytus.  But  that  circum- 
stance had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  his 
condemnation  by  Pontianus  in  231  or  232;  and 
the  hints  wliich  he  himself  throws  out,  about 
bishops  who  can  make  no  difference  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  are,  no  doubt,  aimed  at  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  It  was,  however,  in  another 
direction,  Origen  had  to  encounter  the  Monar- 
chians. In  Bostra  in  Arabia,  Bishop  Beryllus 
openly  taught  Monarchianism.  His  brother- 
bishops  of  the  province  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  in  vain.  Then  Origen  was  invited,  in  244, 
to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  him  in  Bostra, 
and  he  succeeded  in  converting  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  acts  of  that  synod  have  perished. 

The  principal  tenet  of  Sabellius  says,  that  the 
Father  is  the  same  as  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the 
same  as  the  Spirit :  there  are  three  names,  but 
only  one  being.  That  being  he  often  designates 
as  vlonifiup,  —  an  expression  which  he  had  no 
doubt  chosen  in  order  to  prevent  any  niisundei- 
standing  with  respect  to  the  strict  monotheism 
of  the  system.  Nevertheless,  Sabellius  taught 
that  God  was  not  Father  and  Son  at  the  same 
time ;  that  he  had  been  active  under  three  succes- 
sive forms  of  energy  (Trpooujra),  —  as  the  Father, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world ;  as  the  Son,  from 
the  incarnation  in  Christ ;  and  as  the  Spirit,  from 
tlie  day  of  the  ascension.  How  far  Sabellius  was 
alile  to  keep  those  three  forms  of  energy  distinct 
from  each  other  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  he  could  not  help  ascribing  a  cou- 
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tinuous  energy  (in  nature)  to  (Jod  as  the  Father, 
even  while  the  energy  was  active  as  the  Son  or  as 
the  Spirit.  However  that  may  be,  the  doctrine 
of  three  successive  forms  of  enei'gy  was  at  all 
events  a  step  towards  that  formula,  the  Athana- 
sian  bjioovaia,  which  finally  made  Monarchianism 
su]ierfiuous,  and  founded  Trinitarianism. 

Lit.  —  Besides  soine  sporadic  but  very  impor- 
tant notices  in  the  works  of  Origen  and  Athana- 
sius. the  principal  sources  are  IIippolytus  (PliiUj- 
sophumena),  Epiphanius  (51),  and  Philastrius 
(.54).  See  also  Ui-lmann:  De  BenjUo.  1835;  Fock: 
De  Christol.  UeryJIi,  1843  ;  Zahx  :'  Marcellm,  1867. 
[.See  Unitai!ianisji.]  adolf  harnack. 

MONASTERY  and  MONASTICISM.  Monas- 
teries, as  the  establishment  of  monasticism  in  the 
form  of  a  social  institution,  or,  in  the  plain 
sense  of  the  word,  as  the  abode  of  a  community 
of  monks,  arose  very  early,  and  developed  rapidly 
into  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Chris- 
tian life.  The  later  history  of  the  development 
is  tolerably  clear  in  all  its  movements,  but  the 
origins  are  rather  obscure. 

I.  Origin  OF  Monasticism.  —  According  to  a 
tradition  based  upon  the  statements  of  Jerome 
and  Rufinus,  and  generally  accepted,  monasticism 
arose  among  the  Christian  ascetics  in  the  third 
century.  Now,  we  know  the  Christian  ascetics 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  very  well, — 
their  fastings  and  their  abstinence  from  marriage 
(Athenagoras  :  U-pealSeia,  28  ;  Tertullian  :  f)e  cnllu 
frill.,  \.  'S;  Origen:  Contra  Ce/siun,  vii.  48),  their 
self-sacrificing  care  for  all  sick  and  destitute 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Eusebius: 
Dc  marl.  Pakcst.,  10,  11).  But  we  know,  also,  that 
they  lived  in  the  world  in  close  connection  with 
the  congregation  ;  and  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  they  attempted  to  select 
domicilia  singularia,  and  insulate  themselves  fi'oni 
the  congregation,  the  attempt  produced  much 
astonishment  and  dissatisfaction,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  De  singnlaritate  clericormn  31,  ascribed 
to  Cyprian.  Consequently,  from  the  Christian 
asceticism  pure  and  simple,  monasticism  has  not 
directly  developed  ;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of 
its  existence  in  the  third  century. 

Paulus  of  Thebes,  "the  first  hermit,"  is  said 
to  have  retired  to  a  hidden  grotto  in  the  Lower 
Thebais,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centnry,^ 
and  to  have  lived  there  for  half  a  century,  un- 
known to  the  world.  Jerome  wrote  his  life ;  but 
Jerome's  book  is  simply  an  imitation  of  those 
novels  so  fashionable  in  Rome  at  his  time,  —  an 
echo  of  Apuleius,  a  kind  of  religious  RMnson 
Crusoe,  well  spiced  with  piquant  devotion.  To 
claim  liistorical  existence  for  the  hero  of  that 
book  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  but  it  might 
be  surmised  that  some  such  character,  an  anchoret 
from  principle,  might  liave  existed  at  that  time. 
Bishop  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  has 
been  mentioned.  But  he  left  his  congregation, 
simply  because  he  felt  indignant  at  some  infamous 
calumny  ;  and,  when  he  returned,  he  was  admired, 
not  for  his  philosophy,  or  for  the  long  seclusion 
he  had  endured,  but  for  the  miraculous  punishment 
which  had  overtaken  his  calunmiators  (Eusebius  : 
Hht.  Eccl-,  VI.  9).  Those  have  been  mentioned, 
who,  according  to  a  letter  from  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  to  Fabian  of  Antioch  (Eusebius  .- 
Hist.  Eccl,  VI.  42),  fled  into  the  desert  in  order 
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to  save  their  life  during  tlie  persecution  of  Decius. 
But  Dionysius  speaks  only  of  such  as  actually 
saved  their  life,  and  retui'ned,  and  of  such  as 
perished  under  the  attempt,  but  of  none  who 
remained  in  the  desert  as  anchorets.  Still  more 
decisive,  of  course,  it  would  be  for  the  wliole 
question  of  the  origin  of  monasticisni,  if  the 
existence  could  be  proved,  not  of  some  single 
anchoret,  but  of  whole  monastic  associations, 
■during  the  third  century.  The  Hierakites  and 
the  Therapeutce  have  been  mentioned  ;  but  the 
former  have  not  the  character  of  monks,  and  the 
latter  not  the  character  of  Christians.  Tlie  Hiera- 
kites were  simply  the  pupils  or  adherents  of 
Ilierakas ;  and  the  words  of  Epiphanius  (Hcer. 
C7)  do  by  no  means  warrant  a  representation  of 
them  as  a  formally  instituted  union  of  ascetics. 
The  Therapeutse  are  spoken  of  only  in  the  book 
■iTspi  /3iOD  deupTjTiKov.  They  never  existed.  They 
are  evidently  a  mere  fiction.  But  tlie  question  is, 
whether  that  fiction  mirrors  some  other  real  exist- 
ence in  tlie  Christian  world,  —  a  question  vs'hich 
no  doubt  must  be  answered  with  "  no."  When 
the  liook  on  every  occasion  argues  from  an  alleged 
equality  of  all  men  as  a  law  of  natm-e,  and  de- 
scribes the  existing  inequality  (as,  for  instance, 
that  between  master  and  slave)  as  the  true  cause 
of  all  evil,  it  flatly  contradicts  one  of  tlie  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  first 
three  centuries ;  and,  when  it  describes  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Therapeutae,  it  often  becomes  half 
absurd  and  half  offensive  from  a  Cliristian  point 
of  view.  The  book,  which  probably  was  written 
shortly  after  the  time  of  I'liilo,  originated  among 
the  agitations  of  which  the  Judoeo-Hellenic  world 
at  that  time  suffered,  and  has  no  reference  to 
Christianity.  See  Kei.m  :  Urchrislenthum,  1878; 
Lucius  •   Die  Therapeuten,  1879. 

Descending  from  tlie  third  to  the  fourth  century, 
in  order  to  discover  the  first  traces  of  Christian 
monasticisni,  the  two  first  great  authorities  which 
must  be  consulted  are  Eusebius  of  Cssarea  and 
the  Life  of  St.  Anthony  {Vila  Anlonii).  Eusebius 
finished  his  Church  History  in  324;  but  neither  in 
that  work,  nor  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  and  Eu- 
logy of  Constantine,  written  between  337  and  340, 
is  the  subject  ever  mentioned.  In  his  Demonstra- 
tio  evatiffelica,  I.  8,  he  makes  a  distinction  between 
a  higher  and  lower  form  of  Cliristian  life ;  and 
the  tormer  is  generally  considered  as  referring  to 
monasticisni.  But  the  distinction  is  simply  that 
one  between  "  knowledge  "  and  "faith"  whicli 
formed  one  of  tlie  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Eusebius  knew  nothing  of 
a  Chrisian  monasticisni,  because  there  was  as  yet 
nothing  to  be  known  of  it ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  not 
until  alter  his  death,  after  tlie  middle  of  tlie  fourth 
century,  that  a  rumor  of  the  Egj'jitian  ancliorets 
began  to  spread  into  Asia  JMinor,  —  as  seen  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  Xazianzen  and  Basil  oC 
Cicsarea,  —  wliile  at  the  same  time  tliey  entered 
into  communication  witli  Athanasius.  The  report 
tliat  the  latter,  on  liis  flight  to  Rome  in  340,  was 
accompanied  by  Egyptian  monks,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
Witli  respect  to  the  Vila  AnUmii,  first  written  in 
Greek,  then  translated  into  Latin  by  Euagrius, 
and  very  early  incoi-porated  with  the  works  of 
.Mhaiia.tius  (in  its  Greek  form),  and  ascribed  to 
Liin,  two  questions  present  tliemselves :  first. 
Is  it  history?  next,  Wiis  it  written   by  Athana- 


sius? but  both  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Between  the  plain  frame-work  of  the  book,  the 
biography  of  Anthony  and  its  theoretical  part, 
the  speeches  and  conversations  with  wliicli  it  is 
adorned,  the  discrepancies  are  irreconcilable.  The 
Coptic  monk  who  understood  no  Greek,  and  the 
Greek  philosopher  who  quotes  Plato  and  Origen, 
the  coarse  recluse  who  never  washed  himself, 
and  the  delicate  saint  who  bluslies  when  anybody 
sees  him  eating,  will  not  liannonize  in  one  cliar^ 
acter.  Tlie  liero  is  a  psychological  impossibility. 
.\ud  when  to  this  circumstance  is  added  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  Eusebius  about  the  whole  aifair, 
the  historical  cliaracter  of  the  book  must  be 
given  up.  Xor  is  the  authorsliip  of  Athanasius 
better  established ;  though  it  has  been  warmly 
defended  by  Bellarmin,  Xatalis  Alexander,  the 
Benedictines,  Ilase,  and  others.  The  wild  and 
fantastic  confusion  of  the  book,  wlien  compared 
with  the  crystalline  clearness  and  sublime  mental 
repose  of  tlie  author,  such  as  he  is  known  from 
his  otlier  works,  produces  an  open  selfrcontradic- 
tioii.  The  whole  doctrinal  system  of  Athanasius 
would  have  to  be  modified  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  demonology  of  the  Vila  Anlonii.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  monks  and  the  clergy  is  repre- 
sented very  differently  in  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony 
and  in  the  indubitably  genuine  works  of  Athana- 
sius. In  the  former  the  monks  profess  the  sincer- 
est  devotion  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
place  themselves  on  a  lower  and  humbler  stage 
than  the  clergy ;  while  from  the  latter  we  learn 
that  the  monks  often  were  in  opposition  to  tlie 
liierarchy,  and  generally  looked  dovni  upon  the 
clergy.  Lender  such  circumstances,  the  external 
evidences  of  the  autliorship  of  Atlianasius  must 
be  perfectly  irreproachable  in  order  to  be  deci- 
sive ;  but  they  are  not.  In  his  Eulogy  of  Athana- 
sius (380),  Gregory  Nazianzen  directly  ascribes 
the  book  to  him ;  but  in  the  very  same  year  he 
happened,  in  his  Eulogy  of  C_\i5rian  of  Carthage, 
to  confound  that  great  Christian  Father  with  tlie 
heathen  sorcerer,  Cyprian  of  Antioch.  In  liter- 
ary questions,  Gregory  Xazianzen  is  no  great 
authority.  Jerome  also  ascribes  the  book  to  Atha- 
nasius, but  only  in  iiis  later  works :  when  lie  first 
mentions  it,  he  does  not  seem  to  know  the  author 
Xiiw,  of  course,  it  is  not  tlie  idea  to  deny  the 
existence  of  St.  Anthony  altogether,  but  only  to 
deny  the  historicalness  of  tlie  representation  given 
ill  the  Vila  Anlvnii.  Indeed,  the  only  legitimate 
inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  that  book 
is,  that  monasticism  originated  in  Upjier  Egj'pt, 
towards  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  century,  but 
nothing  more.  What  else  is  told  of  iiKinaslicism 
and  monasteries  in  the  time  of  Constantine  is 
later  fiction. 

Singularly  enough,  the  genuine  works  of  Atha<- 
iiasius  give  no  information  at  all  about  tlie  origin 
of  monastici.sm  ;  and  when,  after  his  .second  exile, 
in  34G,  he  entered  into  closer  communication 
with  the  Egyptian  monks,  his  Hisloria  Arianorum 
ad  Motiachos  shows  tliat  monasticism  had  already 
spread  through  the  wliolo  country.  Some  infor- 
mation is  found  in  tlie  works  of  Kufinus  and 
I'alladius,  botli  of  whom  iiad  lived  for  .some  time 
among  the  second  generation  of  Egyjitian  monks; 
but  neither  the  ono  nor  the  otlier  is  reliable,  wlien 
speaking  of  what  lie  pretends  to  have  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  liis  own  ears;  and 
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the  unreliability  increases,  of  course,  when  inves- 
tigation and  research  become  necessary  to  the 
treatment  of  a  subject.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  pass  from  Euseliius  anJ  Athanasius  to  the  Vila 
Anionii  and  the  monks  of  Jerome,  witiiout  being 
struck  by  the  difference.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
and  strange  world  which  opens  up  to  the  reader ; 
an  entirely  new  and  strange  ideal  of  Christian  life 
which  is  held  forth  to  him ;  and  when  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  that  ideal  as  a  direct 
development  of  the  asceticism  which  already  ex- 
isted in  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  caused 
by  such  extraordinary  circumstances  as  the  perse- 
cutions of  Oecius  and  Diocletian,  the  attempt 
has  been  utterly  battled  by  the  decisive  circum- 
stance, that  not  one  of  the  numerous  hermit  lives 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  can  be  put  in 
any  historically  possible  connection  with  the  per- 
secutions. Hence,  already  Mosheira  was  prepared 
to  seek  for  the  origin  of  Christian  monasticism 
outside  of  Christianity,  in  Neoplatonism.  Now, 
we  learn  from  Porphyry,  and  his  extracts  from 
Chairemon,  that  in  tlie  Egyptian  temples,  and 
wholly  secluded  from  the  people,  there  lived  a 
kind  of  ascetics,  who  slept  on  palm-leaves,  ate  no 
meat,  drank  no  wine,  never  laughed,  etc.  P"ur- 
thermore,  Philostratus  tells  us,  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  visited  the  Egyptian  wise  men  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Upper  Nile,  where  they  lived 
naked,  and  always  on  the  point  of  starvation. 
Finally,  the  recent  decipherment  of  the  Greek 
papyrus-rolls  in  the  libraries  of  London,  Paris, 
Leyden,  and  the  Vatican,  presents  us  with  a  full 
picture  of  those  ascetics,  or  penitents,  or  monks, 
■who  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Serapis.  (See 
Letronne  :  Matt'riaux  pour  rhisloire  du  christianisme 
en  ligypte,  1832 ;  and  Brunet  de  Presle  :  Me- 
moire  sur  le  Serapeum  de  Memphis,  in  the  Me'moires 
de  t'acade'mie  des  inscriptions,  i.  ser.  torn,  ii.,  18.52, 
and  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscripts,  etc.,  186.5.) 
Next  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  that  of  Serapis  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Egyptian 
religion.  We  know  of  no  less  than  forty-two 
Serapis  temples  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated seem  to  have  been  those  of  Heliopolis  and 
Alexandria.  In  the  Serapis  temples  there  lived, 
completely  secluded  from  the  world,  whole  con- 
gregations of  monks.  After  giving  away  their 
property  to  the  poor,  they  retired  to  the  temple, 
where  they  lived  upon  the  bread  which  their  rela- 
tives brought  to  them.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
nunciation was  wholly  ethical,  —  tlie  purification 
of  the  soul ;  and,  as  the  whole  form  of  the  asceti- 
cism of  the  Serapis  monks  corresponded  pecul- 
iarly well  with  the  sombre  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian worship  of  the  dead  and  the  graves,  they 
were  much  reverenced  by  the  Egyptian  people : 
indeed,  like  tlie  bulls  of  Apis,  they  were  consid- 
ered as  incarnations  of  the  deity.  No  wonder, 
then,  that,  when  Christianity  became  the  popular 
religion  of  Egypt,  that  peculiar  form  of  Egyptian 
religious  life,  but  one  in  which  a  deep  popular 
instinct  had  found  its  adequate  expression,  silently 
glided  into  the  Christian  Church.  Just  as  the 
Christian  stylite  saints  of  the  fifth  century  were 
a  mere  imitation  of  the  stylite  saints  of  the  Syrian 
Astarte,  so  the  Christian  monks  of  the  fourth 
century  were  a  simple  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  of  Serapis.  It  might  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  thing  specifically  Egyptian  in  the  origi- 


nal Christian  monasticism  ;  but  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  point  out  any  thing  specifi- 
cally Christian  in  the  plicnoniennn.  The  highest 
moral  ideal  of  original  Christian  monasticism 
was  complete  dying  away  from  the  world  <jf  I  lie 
senses,  complete  uniiOna.  Rut  that  ideal  has  not 
one  single  Christian  feature  in  its  character,  not 
the  least  trace  of  that  humble  love  with  which 
Christianity  originally  concjuered  the  world,  not 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  living  and  dying  with  Christ;  and,  when  (Jrego- 
ry  Nazianzen  undertakes  to  praise  the  Christian 
monasticism  at  the  expense  of  the  asceticism  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  he  can,  indeed,  make  none 
other  distinction  between  them,  theoretically  or 
practically,  than  a  (juantitive  one :  there  were 
a  thousand  monks,  where  there  was  one  philoso- 
pher. Thus  it  becomes  probable,  that,  in  its  ori- 
gin. Christian  monasticism  is  not  a  Christian 
product  at  all,  but  a  direct  development  from  the 
previously  existing  Egyptian  monasticism. 

That  the  Christian  mona.sticism  in  its  first 
form  was  Coptic,  and  not  Hellenistic,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  very  names  of  the  first  monks  : 
Paphnutius  means,  in  Coptic,  " the  divine;"  I'a- 
chomius,  "the  eagle;"  Sauses,  "agriculturists;" 
Remuoth,  "peasants,"  etc.  The  organization  of 
the  anchorets  into  large  communities  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Pachomius,  who  himself  had  been  a 
Serapis  monk.  (See  Revilloiit :  Le  recliis  du  Sera- 
peum in  Revue  e'gyplologifjue,  1880.)  The  Greek 
designations  of  such  an  institution  are,  besides 
Xavpa  (see  Laur.'V),  fiovaariiptov  and  noivofiiov,  of 
which  the  former  refers  to  the  house,  the  latter 
to  the  association  (Cassian:  Collat.  xviii.  18): 
the  Latin  are  monasterium,  ccenobium,  claustrum, 
conventus,  etc.  The  organization  seems  to  have 
been  almost  military  in  its  regularity  and  severity. 
Nevertheless,  its  success  was  very  great ;  though, 
of  course,  the  stories  of  Rufinus  and  Palladius, 
about  monastical  paradises  with  ten  thousand 
monks  and  twenty  thousand  virgins,  are  mere 
fables,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  the  country.  H.  WBINGARTEN. 

II.  HiSTouY  OF  Monasticism.  —  From  Egypt 
the  institution  spread  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and,  with  less  success,  to  Northern  Africa. 
In  the  Occident,  Italy,  with  Milan  and  Rome,  took 
the  precedence;  next  followed  the  islands  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia;  then  Southern 
Gaul,  with  its  celebrated  monasteries  at  Turo- 
num,  Massilia,  Pictavium,  etc.  An  influence 
similar  to  that  which  Basil  the  Great  exerci.sed 
on  Eastern  monasticism.  Western  monasticism 
received  from  Monte  Casino,  founded  in  529. 
From  that  time  the  movement  pursues  a  double 
course,  partly  following  the  track  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  among  the  heathen  nations,  partly 
endeavoring  to  keep  alive  and  satisfy  certain  in- 
stincts within  the  Church  itself.  IMonasteries 
were  founded  all  along  the  frontier  of  Christen- 
dom, like  fortresses,  to  defend  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, or  like  colonies,  to  bring  fresh  soil  under 
cultivation ;  and  monasteries  were  founded  at  the 
very  centre  of  civilization,  in  the  great  cities,  form- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  strong  impulses  of  asceticism 
and  penitence.  Never  completely  incorporated 
with  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  nor  ever 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  civil  oi-ganization,  the 
monastery  occupied  a  peculiar  intermediate  social 
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position,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  during 
the  study  of  its  liistory.  Its  relation,  however, 
to  the  Cliurch,  was  the  closer  and  more  intimate ; 
and  from  the  Church  and  her  councils  it  received 
its  constitution.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451, 
decreed  that  the  monastery  and  its  abbot  should 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  parochial  bishop, 
who  alone  was  allowed  to  perform  the  acts  of 
coiifirniation,  ordination,  and  consecration.  With- 
out his  assent,  no  prayer-chapel  or  monastic 
house  could  be  built ;  and,  without  a  permit  from 
him,  neither  the  abbot  nor  the  monks  could  leave 
the  monastery.  The  vagrant  monks  should  be 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  the  monasteries;  and  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  as  a  hermit, 
without  having  gone  through  a  probation-term  of 
two  years  in  a  monastery.  The  abbot  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  monks ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was 
elected  and  confirraed,  he  bore  absolute  sway  over 
them.  Double  monasteries,  in  wliich  recluses  of 
both  sexes  lived  together,  such  as  liad  arisen  even 
in  the  fourth  century,  were  continued ;  but  very 
strict  rules  for  their  management  were  issued.  In 
the  Eastern  monasteries,  the  monks  often  lived  in 
separate  cells  constructed  around  the  Hoivojiiov  : 
in  the  Western,  all  the  members  were  gathered 
into  the  same  building,  the  eifect  of  which  was 
a  more  rigid  seclusion. 

On  approaching  the  middle  ages,  all  relations 
of  the  institution  become  more  intricate.  The 
Church  became  dependent  on  the  State :  even  her 
bishops  and  synods  succumbed  to  secular  influ- 
ences. Nor  did  the  monasteries  escape  the  dan- 
ger. They  increased  in  number  and  reputation, 
but  were,  nevertheless,  dragged  into  the  vortex 
of  violent  changes  which  characterized  the  age. 
They  became  rich.  To  the  produce  of  their  soil 
were  added  magnificent  donations.  But  their  very 
wealth  made  them  a  welcome  prey  to  jealousy 
and  avarice.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
the  bishojis  began  to  levy  such  exorbitant  taxes 
on  them  for  ordination  and  consecration,  that 
the  councils  had  to  step  in,  and  free  them  from 
such  unjust  Inirdens  (Concil.  Tolet.,  X.  can.  3). 
Of  course,  the  relation  between  episcopacy  and 
monastery  develoj^eJ  differently  in  the  different 
countries.  In  England  and  Germany,  the  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  was  effected  by  the  monks ; 
and  the  whole  work  of  civilizing  the  people  de- 
volved upon  the  monasteries.  The  people,  conse- 
quently, felt  great  reverence  for  them  ;  and  it  held 
hard  for  tlie  hierarchy  to  get  the  ascendency  over 
them.  In  France  and  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hierarchy  had  grown  strong  before  the  monks 
came;  and  there  it  took  a  long  time  before  the 
monasteries  could  begin  to  emancipate  them- 
selves. Some  monasteries  of  great  fame,  such  as 
those  of  St.  Gall,  Keichenau,  St.  Emmcrau,  etc., 
entered  into  open  contest  with  their  bishops,  but 
in  vain.  Nowhere  the  monasteries  obtained  real 
indepenilence  :  they  acquired  only  a  certain  mea.s- 
ure  through  exemptions  and  privileges  grantcjd 
them  by  the  princes  or  the  popes.  When  a  prince 
was  the  founder  of  a  monastery,  it  v.as  onlv  natu- 
ral that  he  should  place  it  under  his  s]iecial  ]>ro- 
tection.  Hut,  while  lie  might  be  willing  enough 
to  defend  it  against  any  encroachments  from  the 
side  of  the  bishop,  he  did,  generally,  not  hesitate 
to  utilize  it  for  his  own  advantage,  aii])ointing 
■ome   favorit(!  or  unruly  vassal   lay  abuot  of  it, 


or  even  abandoning  it  to  be  plundered  by  some- 
troublesome  creditor.  At  what  period  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  monasteries  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  began,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Gregory  the  Great  was  their  warm  friend ;  but 
the  Primlegium  S.  Medardi,  ascribed  to  him,  is. 
like  many  other  documents  of  the  same  kind, 
evidently  a  forgery  of  the  monks.  Even  the 
grant  of  Pope  Zacharias  to  the  IMonastery  of 
Fulda  is  very  doubtful.  The  first  reliable  instance 
of  a  pope  granting  great  immunities  to  a  monas- 
tery is  that  of  Pope  John  XV.  and  the  abbeys  of 
Hereford  and  Corvey;  and  the  first  monastery 
which  really  became  independent  of  the  episcopal 
authority  by  placing  itself  immediately  under  the 
Pope  was  that  of  Cluny,  1063. 

The  monastery  culminated  together  with  the 
Papacy.  Its  development  received  a  most  power- 
ful impulse  from  the  foundation  of  monastic 
orders.  Hitherto  each  single  monastery  had  been 
a  unit  by  itself;  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain 
rule,  a  certain  diocese,  etc.,  but  not,  therefore, 
maintaining  any  kind  of  connection  with  any 
other  monastery.  Now,  the  Cluniacenses  formed 
a  union,  not  of  monks,  but  of  monasteries ;  and 
that  arrangement  was  then  adopted  by  the  Cis- 
tercians, the  ^Mendicants,  etc.  Thus  arose  huge- 
organizations,  which  stretched  their  colonies  across 
many  countries,  without  w'eakening  the  connec- 
tion between  the  members  and  the  centre.  The 
constitutions  adopted  by  these  orders  were  dif- 
ferent,—  sometimes  more  aristocratic,  sometimes 
more  monarchical.  In  the  Cistercian  order  the 
mother-monastery  enjoyed  the  precedence  of  age. 
There  the  chapter-general  assembled  ;  thence  tlie 
visitors  were  sent  forth ;  but,  in  the  formation 
of  a  resolution,  all  abbots  had  equal  votes.  In 
the  mendicant  orders,  the  centre  was  not  placed 
in  the  local  starting-point,  but  in  the  elected 
general,  wlio  resided  in  Rome,  and  ruled  through 
provincials  and  priors.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  change  took  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
monastic  institution,  an  equally  important  change 
took  place  in  its  functions.  The  mendicant 
orders  received  the  most  comprehensive  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  They  were  allowed  to  hear 
confession,  to  say  mass,  to  visit  the  sick,  etc. :  the 
Church  was,  indeed,  near  being  absorbed  by  the 
monastery.  The  number  of  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations increased  immensely.  They  were  found 
in  every  large  city.  They  were  scattered  through 
all  countries.  In  England  alone,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  monasteries  arose  in  the  period  between- 
William  I.  and  John  Lackland;  and  each  siich 
monastery  was  a  little  world  by  itself,  in  which- 
most  interests  of  human  life,  both  temporal  and 
sjuritual,  were  represented.  The  numliei-  of  in- 
mates might  vary  from  three  hundred  to  over 
two  thousand ;  and  for  this  huge  population  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  had  to  be  at-  hand.  The 
building  should  contain  rooms  for  guests,  for  the 
sick,  for  the  .school,  store-rooms,  stables,  etc. 
Generally  the  difference  between  Ryzantine,  Ro- 
man, and  Gothic  style,  made  itself  felt  also  in 
monastic  architecture;  though  a  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  inmates,  of  course,  predominated  in 
the  constructions.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  perfect 
seclusion,  but  also  as  a  nutans  of  defence,  the 
whole  structure  was  surrounded  with  a  wall.  On 
tiie  ground-fioor  were  the  refectory,  the  guest  and 
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assembly  rooms,  the  school,  library,  etc.  ;  on  the 
second  floor,  the  cells.  In  some  old  monasteries 
there  were  no  cells,  but  only  one  large  dormitory, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the  abbot's  bed.  As 
for  centuries  the  monastery  was  the  true  home- 
stead, not  only  of  science,  but  also  of  art,  artistic 
•ornaments  —  paintings  and  carvings  —  were  not 
wanting.  Some  monasteries,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  and  that  of  St.  Marco  at 
Florence,  are  overloaded  with  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  mediseval  art.  In  those  immense 
beehives,  life  went  on  pretty  nearly  as  it  does  in 
any  other  household.  Between  the  canonical 
hours,  the  exercises  of  the  school  and  the  labors 
in  the  garden  or  the  field  followed  with  unbroken 
regularity ;  and  variation  was  not  wanting,  as 
guests — often  strange  ones,  often  interesting  ones 
—  might  come  in  at  any  moment.  Some  institu- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  that  of  St.  Gall,  stood  in 
steady  and  lively  communication  with  knights, 
merchants,  etc. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced a  great  change.  In  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries, the  secularization  began  immediately,  and 
the  monasteries  .soon  disappeared.  The  revenues 
were  used  for  educational  or  scientific  purposes ; 
and  the  buildings  were  turned  into  hospitals, 
asylums,  barracks,  etc.,  or  they  were  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay.  In  the  Roman-Catholic  countries, 
the  change  came  more  slowly,  but  not  less  de- 
cisively. Though  the  Benedictines,  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
distinguished  themselves  most  brilliantly  by  their 
scientific  researches,  the  monastery,  as  a  general 
rule,  occupied  a  very  modest  place  in  the  Church. 
The  niouastica)  ideal  is  so  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  ethical  ideal  of  modern  times,  that  it 
caused  no  very  great  sensation,  when,  in  1789,  all 
monastic  orders  were  dissolved  in  France,  and  all 
monasteries  closed.  Joseph  II.  followed  the  ex- 
ample, though  in  a  less  radical  manner;  and  so 
did  Portugal  in  1821,  and  Spain  in  1835.  After- 
wards a  re-action  took  place  in  favor  of  the  mon- 
asteries ;  but,  as  the  articles  on  the  special  orders 
show,  the  institution,  which  has  been  waning 
since  the  Reformation,  is  now  everywhere  dying 
out.  GASS. 

[Lit.  —  F.  Mir^eus  :  Regulm  et  constilutiones 
clerkorum,  Antwerp,  1038 ;  Holstenius  :  Codex 
regularum  monasticarum,  Rome,  1661;  Helyot  : 
Histoire  ties  ordres  monastiques  religieux  et  mililaires, 
Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.;  T.  D.  Fosbkooke  : 
British  Monachism,  London,  1802,  2  vols. ;  Hen- 
RION :  Histoire  des  ordres  religieux,  Paris,  1835; 
Day:  Monastic  Institutions,  London,  1846;  Ruff- 
nek  ;  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  New  York,  1850, 
2  vols.;  Montalembert:  Les  Moines  de  V Occi- 
dent, Paris,  1860,  6  vols.,  Eng.  trans.,  Mojiks  of 
{he  West,  Edinburgh,  1861-67,  3  vols.;  Mohleu : 
Oeschichte  des  Miinchthums,  Regensburg,  1836  (in 
his  collected  works  ed.  by  Dollinger) ;  Weingar- 
TEN  :  Uher  den  Ursprung  des  Miinchthums  im  nach- 
constantinischen  Zeitalter,  Gotha,  1877  ;  Harnack  : 
Das  Monchthum,  seine  Ideate  und  seine  Geschichte, 
Giessen,  1881,  48  pp.,  new  ed.,  1882]. 

MONASTICISM.     See  Monastery. 

MONEY  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  From  the 
earliest  time  the  Hebrews  used  as  money  pieces  of 
metal,  to  which  a  fixed  weight  was  assigned,  so  as 
to  make  them  suitable  for  tlie  various  articles  pre- 


sented in  trade  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  cf.  also  2  Kings  xii. 
4  sq.),  and  which  were  recognized  as  such,  either 
in  an  unwrought  form,  or  from  certain  characters 
inscribed  upon  them.  The  representative-  coinage 
was  the  shekel,  originally  meaning  "  weiglit." 
There  were  also  the  half-shekel,  the  third  part 
and  foiu-th  part  of  the  shekel  (1  Sam.  ix.  8). 
From  Josh.  vii.  21,  Judg.  xvii.  2-4,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  shekel  was  not  a  weighed  mass,  but 
a  certain  piece  of  metal,  used  as  a  representative  of 
property,  and  medium  of  exchange.  That  larger 
sums,  the  correct  weight  of  which  was  of  great 
importance,  were  weighed  again,  is  but  natural 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16  ;  Exod.  xxii.  17;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
12;  1  Kings  xx.  39;  Jer.  xxxii.  9^.  The  shekel 
was  of  silver  :  hence  the  word  "  shekel "  is  often 
omitted,  and  only  the  metal  itself  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  XX.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix.  4, 
xvi.  5,  xvii.  2-4,  10;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11,  12;  1 
Kings  X.  29  ;  2  Kings  vi.  25).  It  was  used  in 
trade;  e.g.,  in  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  Jer.  xxxii. 
9),  of  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28;  Hos.  iii.  2).  It 
was  used  for  paying  civic  and  sacerdotal  taxes  (1 
Kings  XV.  19;  Neh.  v.  15,  x  32;  Exod.  xxx.  15, 
xxxviii.  20 ;  1  Mace.  x.  40,  42),  as  estimation  of 
vows  (Lev.  xxvii.  3-7;  Num.  lii.  47),  as  amount 
for  damages  and  expiation  (Gen.  xx.  16  ;  Exod. 
xxi.  32 ;  Deut.  xxii.  19,  29),  as  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  (Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5,  xvii.  10 ;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  11,  12;  Zech.  xi.  12),  as  lease-money 
(Song  of  Sol.  viii.  11),  and  as  a  present  (Gen. 
xlv.  22).  The  value  of  certain  articles  was  ex- 
pressed by  shekels  (Lev.  v.  15 ;  2  Kings  vi.  25). 
From  the  common  shekel  is  distinguished  "  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary  "  (Exod.  xxx.  24,  xxxviii. 
24-26  ;  Lev.  v.  15,  xxvii.  3 ;  Num.  iii.  50,  vii.  13, 
19  sq.,  86)  :  its  weight  was  twenty  gerahs  (Exod. 
xxx.  13 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  25 ;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii. 
10;  Ezek.  xlv.  12).  The  half  of  the  "shekel  of 
the  sanctuary  "  was  called  bekah  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
26),  and  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  common 
shekel.  There  existed,  also,  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel 
(1  Sam.  ix.  8).  [The  value  of  the  (silver)  shekel 
was  about  fifty-four  cents  of  American  money.] 
For  larger  sums  existed  the  manah,  or  pound 
(as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  Ez.  ii.  69 ;  Neh. 
viii.  71,  72),  which  was  equal  to  fifty  sacred,  or 
one  hundred  common,  shekels  ;  also  talents,  or 
kikkar  (1  Kings  xvi.  24;  2  Kings  v.  5,  22,  23 ;  xv. 
19),  equal  to  three  thousand  shekels.  Both  the 
manah  and  talent  were  weighed  (1  Kings  xx.  39, 
marg  ;  Esth.  iii.  9).  Another  coin  was  tlie  kesitah 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  Job  xlii.  11),  the 
meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  Bertheau  supposes 
it  to  be  a  signification  for  coins  in  general,  whilst 
Gesenius  values  the  same  at  four  shekels. 

During  the  exile  the  Jews  undoubtedly  made 
use  of  the  monetary  system  then  current  in  Baby- 
lon ;  whilst  after  the  exile  they  availed  themselves 
of  Persian  coins,  as  may  be  seen  from  Ez.  viii. 
27,  ii.  69,  Neh.  vii.  70-72,  where  darichs  (ren- 
dered "  drams "),  a  Persian  gold  coin,  is  men- 
tioned. [Their  value  corresponded  to  about  five 
dollars  of  American  money.]  Under  the  Seleuci. 
dse,  Grasco-Syrian  coins  were  used  by  the  Jews, 
till  the  time  (B.C.  143)  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
who  received  of  Antiochus  VII.  (Sidetes),  the  sou 
of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  the  right  of  coining  money 
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(1  Mace.  XV.  6).  Of  such  Maccabsean  coins  some 
are  stDl  extant,  with  inscriptions  in  ancient  He- 
brew characters.  Besides  these  Asmonean  coins, 
there  also  existed  coins  of  bronze,  made  by  Herod 
and  liis  successors,  and  small  coins  of  bronze  of 
the  first  Roman  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Nero, 
which  are  regarded  as  having  been  stamped  in 
Judaea.  Side  by  side  with  these  genuine  Jewish 
coins,  Greek  money  was  continually  circulated. 
Thus,  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
also  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  drachma  (about  eight- 
pence)  was  current  (Luke  xv.  8,  9).  Later  Jew.s 
valued  the  shekel  at  four  didraclunm  (Joseph.,  Anil. 
III.  8,  2)  :  hence  the  dklraclima,  or  double  drach- 
ma, was  asked  as  tribute-money,  in  place  of  the 
legal  half-shekel  (Matt.  xvii.  24;  Joseph.,  Wars, 
VII.  6,  6).  Another  Greek  coin  was  the  stater  of 
gold  and  silver,  equal  to  a  Hebrew  shekel,  and 
given  as  tribute-money  for  two  persons  (Matt, 
xvii.  27).  The  smallest  Greek  coin  was  the  leptoti, 
or  the  mite  (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xii.  59,  xxi.  2). 
Of  Roman  coins,  the  New  Testament  mentions, 
(1)  the  denarius,  of  about  the  same  weight  as 
the  Greek  drachm.  It  bears  the  head  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  served  as  tribute-money 
(Matt.  xxii.  19;  JIark  xii.  15).  Its  worth  was 
about  eightpence  halfpenny.  (2)  The  assarion, 
or  farthing  (Matt.  x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  6),  a  copper 
coin,  tlie  sixteenth  part  of  the  denarius;  and  (3) 
the  quadrans,  the  quarter  of  an  assarion  (Matt.  v. 
26;  Mark  xii.  42;  Luke  xxi.  2). 

As  to  the  worth  of  money  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  its  standard  was  very  high,  judging 
from  the  few  indications  we  have.  Thus  a  ram 
was  estimated  two  shekels  of  silver  (Lev.  v.  15), 
[or  about  one  dollar  and  nine  cents].  A  fine 
Egyptian  horse  was  bought  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  sliekels  (1  Kings  x.  29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  17). 
Two  sparrows  were  bought  at  the  time  of  Jesus 
for  one  assarion  (Matt.  x.  29),  and  five  for  two 
assaria  (Luke  ii.  6).  Abraham  and  Jacob  buy 
an  acre  of  land  for  four  hundred  shekels  ('Gen. 
xxiii.  1.5,  10,  xxxiii.  19).  David  pm-chases 
Araunah's  threshing-floor  at  fifty  shekels  (2  .Sam. 
xxiv.  24)  ;  and  Oiuri  l)nys  the  hill  Samaria  for 
two  talents  of  silver  (1  Kings  xvi.  24).  A  slave 
was  redeemed  at  thirty  shekels  (Exod.  xxi.  32), 
which  seems  to  have  b('en  the  usual  price  paid  for 
slaves;  and  tlius  Judas  was  paid  tliirty  pieces  of 
silver  for  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  15; 
cf.  also  Zech.  xi.  12).  The  amount  for  services 
rendered  was  (according  to  Judg.  xvii.  10)  ten 
shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a  suit  of  appar- 
el, and  victuals.  Tobit  pays  the  servant  of  liis  son 
one  drachma  daily ;  and  laborers  were  jiaid  a 
drachma  (denary)  a  day  (penni/  in  E.  V.,  Matt. 
XX.  2). 

Lit.  —  Mioxnkt:  Description  de  medaiUes  an- 
ti'pus,  vol.  5  (1811),  and  supp).  vol.  8  (18.17); 
HiirKll  :  MetroUxjische  Untersxichuni/eu  iilier  Ge- 
schichle,  Miiiizfiisse  und  Masse  dcs  .'Utcrthums,  Ber- 
lin, 1838;  Bkhtiieau  :  Z ur Geschickle  der  Israelilen, 
(Jijttiiigen,  1842,  pp.  5-49;  Cavedoni  :  Bihlische 
Numismalik  (trans,  into  German  from  the  Itali.an 
by  Wkici.hok,  Hanover,  18.5.'));  Levy:  Geschichle 
der  jiulischcn  Miiuzen,  18(i2;  Madden:  Ilistonj  of 
Jewish  Coinatje  ami  of  Money  in  the  Old  anil  jXciv 
Testaments,  London,  18(14  (new  ed.,  1881),  and  his 
art.  in  the  Numismatic  ('hronicle,  18(M!,  pp.  30  s<|., 
1872,  pp.  1  Sfj;  Die  .Sai'I.ov,  in  the  Revue  numis- 


matique,  1804,  pp.  370  sq.,  1865,  pp.  29  sq.,  and 
in  Kumismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  pp.  235  sq. ;  Revue 
archt'ol.,  1872,  pp.  1  sq.  ;  by  the  same  :  Xumisma- 
tique  de  la  Terre  ISainte.  1874;  Schurer  :  Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte,  Leip.,  1874,  pp.  11  sq.,  pp.  364  sq. ; 
[Garucci:  Monete  delle  due  rivolti  giudaiche,  pp. 
31-39,  Roma,  1865].  ARNOLD.   (RiJETSCHI.) 

Tables  of  Bible  Money, 
jewish  monet, 

With  its  value  in  American  money. 

A  eerah  (Exod.  xxx.  13) =        $0  02.73 

10  gerahs    ^  1  bekah  (Exod.  xsxviii.  26)      .     .  =  0  27.37 

2  bekahs   =  1  shekel  (Exod.  xxx.  13;  lea.  vii. 

23;  Matt.  xvii.  27) =  0  64.74 

50  shekels  =  1  minah  (Luke  xix.  13)    ....  =         27  37.50 

60  miiiahs  =  1  talent =    1,642  60 

A  gold  shekel =  8  76 

A  talent  of  gold =  26,280  00 

N.B.  —  A  shekel  would  probably  purchase  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  same  nominal  amount  will  now.  Remember 
that  one  Roman  denary  (15  cents)  was  a  good  day's  wages  for 
a  laborer. 

ROMAN  MOl^Y. 

A  mite  (Mark  xii.  42)       =  $0  01.87 

2  mites         =  1  farthinK  (Mark  xii.  42)    .     .     .     .  =    0  03.75 
4  farthings  =  1  denary  (Matt.  xxii.  19)    .     .     .     .  =    0  15 
100  pence       =  1  pound  (Matt,  xviii.  24)    .    .    .     .  =  15  00 

MONGOLS,    Christianity    among  the.      It   is 

doubtful  whether  Christianity  ever  penetrated 
among  the  Mongols  while  they  kept  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  native  country, 
south  of  the  Baikal  Sea ;  but,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  push  forward  to  the  west,  they  came  in 
contact  with  Christian  tribes,  mostly  of  the  Nes- 
torian  confession,  occupying  the  elevated  plateaus 
of  Central  Asia;  and,  as  they  extended  their 
conquests,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Ru.ssians,  etc., 
came  under  their  rule.  They  were  tolerant :  yea, 
they  showed  even  an  inclination  to  aliandon  their 
own  religion  (a  kind  of  coarse  deism,  accompa- 
nied with  a  still  coarser  spirit-worsliiii),  and  adopt 
foreign  ones.  The  Nestorians,  however,  ami  the 
Armenians  made  no  impression  upon  them ;  but 
great  expectations  with  resjiect  to  their  conversion 
were  aroused  when  tliey  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  Western  Europe.  Europe  and  the 
Jlongols  had  a  common  foo,  the  cali]ih  of  Egypt; 
and  to  th(!  eyes  of  Enrojie  the  conversion  of  the 
Mongols  seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  crushing  him.  In  1245  Innocent  IV.  sent  two 
enilia.ssies  to  them,  and  in  1248  St.  Louis  sent 
a  third  one ;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  therel)y.  Some  impression,  however, 
must  have  been  produced  by  Rubruiquis,  also 
sent  out  by  St.  Louis.  He  went  in  1253  to  Khan 
Sertak  (at  that  time  encamped  between  the  Don 
and  the  Wolga),  and  from  him  to  the  Great- 
Khan  Mangy,  with  whom  he  staid  lialf  a  year, 
and  ill  whose  presence  a  great  disjnitation  was 
hehl  between  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and 
Buddhists.  But  practical  rcsulls  were  not  readied 
until  after  the  destruction  of  the  cali]'liate  of 
Bagdail.  in  125S,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Mongolian-l'ersian  empire.  Several  missionaries 
were  sent  by  the  Pojie  to  the  new  cajiital  of  Sul- 
tanieli ;  and  in  1318  Ricoldns  d(^  Mnnte  Croce 
eslalili.slied  there  a  Bonnin-Catholic  archbishopric, 
with  a  series  of  suffragan  bisho])rics,  and  with 
monasteries  for  Eranci.scans  and  Dominicans. 
But  the  Homan-Catliolic  Churcli  made  lier  cun- 
vi-rts  among  the  Ncslorians,  .\rmenians,  .lacob- 
iles,  and  other  Christian  schismatics;  while  the 
Mongols   were   converted   by    the    thousands    to 
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Islam.  The  result  was,  that  the  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  very  soon  could  institute  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  Konian-Calholic 
mission  was  brought  to  an  end.  Some  missionary 
work  was  also  done  in  the  khanates  of  Kiptshac 
and  Dshayatai,  but  without  any  effect.  Most 
successful  was  the  Christian  mission  among  the 
Mongols  in  China.  Nestorian  congregations, 
numbering  about  .30,000  souls,  existed  from  old 
times  in  the  country;  and,  when  the  Mongolian 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  Roman-Catholic  mis- 
sionaries took  up  the  work.  John  of  Monte  Cor- 
vino  was  sent  to  Peking  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  He 
preached  in  the  native  tongue,  converted  about 
0,000  people,  and  was  in  1307  made  archbishop  of 
Peking  by  Clement  V.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in 
converting  the  dynasty.  The  Mongolian  princes, 
like  most  of  their  subject  countrymen,  became 
Buddhists  in  China.  Finally,  in  1370,  the  Mon- 
golian dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Ming 
dynasty  ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  Roman-Catholic 
mission  was  expelled  from  China.        W.  HEYD. 

MONHEIM,  Johannes,  b.  at  Clausen,  near  El- 
berfeld,  1.509;  d.  at  Diisseldorf,  Sept.  0,  1564. 
He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  school  at  Essen  in  1532,  and  of  that  of 
Diisseldorf  in  1545;  which  latter  institution  he 
brought  into  the  most  flourishing  condition,  so  that 
it  far  surpassed  most  of  the  Cierman  universities 
in  number  of  puj^ils.  Originally  Monheim  be- 
longed to  the  Erasmian  camp,  l)ut  gradually  he 
completely  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reftn'ma- 
tion.  His  Catechism  (1560)  is  nothing  liut  a  con- 
densation or  abbreviation  of  Calvin's  Insliliitiones, 
and  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Cologne 
Jesuits.  They  also  accused  him  before  the  Pope, 
the  emperor,  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc. ;  and  the 
great  teacher  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  C.  KRAFFT. 

MONICA,  or  MONNICA,  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tine ;  b.  about  332 ;  d.  at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tibei',  May  4,  3S7.  Her  parents  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  She  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  Patricius,  a  Pagan  of  Tagaste,  to 
whom  she  bore  three  cliildren,  —  Augustine,  Navi- 
gius,  and  an  unnamed  daughter.  Her  husband 
was  apparently  coarse,  unsympathetic,  choleric,  and 
unfaithful ;  but  such  was  her  beautiful  Christian 
life,  that  she  was  the  means  of  his  conversion. 
He  was  baptized  in  371,  and  shortly  thereafter 
died.  Monica  shared  Patricius'  ambition  respect- 
ing Augustine's  career  as  a  scholar,  but  was  deeply 
grieved  when  he  abandoned  tlie  Catholic  faith. 
For  many  years  she  followed  him  with  her  prayers, 
and  at  last  made  the  journey  to  Milan  to  be  with 
him.  There  the  one  wish  of  her  life  was  met. 
Augustine  was  converted  386,  and  was  liaptized 
by  Ambrose,  Easter  (April  25),  387.  l\Ionica 
shared  the  society  of  the  little  company  of  friends 
Augustine  had  gathered  around  him  innnediately 
before  and  after  his  baptism,  and  added  mucli  to 
the  spiritual  value  of  their  intercour.se.  After  the 
purpose  of  their  meeting  was  accomplished,  viz., 
his  conversion  and  baptism,  they  set  out  for  Africa. 
On  the  waj',  Monica  fell  sick,  and  died.  -Vs  the 
mother  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  church  Fathers, 
and  as  herself  a  wise,  loving,  and  Christian  woman, 
she  will  alwaj'S  be  remembered.  ]\Iany  a  mother 
will  derive  comfort  from  her  life,  and  faith  to 
believe  that  the  sons  of  prayer  will  not  perish. 


In  1430  her  remains  were  removed  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  from  Ostia  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine.  Her  most  imperishable 
monument,  however,  is  the  Confessions  (i{  her 
illustrious  son,  who  has  written  of  his  unfilial 
conduct  with  a  candor  unsurpassed,  and  who  ends 
his  biography  of  his  mother  with  an  outburst  of 
sorrow  over  her  death,  and  a  jn-ayer  for  her  eter- 
nal welfare.  To  be  mourned  by  such  a  man  was 
praise  enough.  There  is,  indeed,  as  Pressens^ 
says,  "no  one  in  the  ancient  church  more  worthy 
of  our  affectionate  veneration  "  than  Monica.  See 
BiiAVHK:  Monnikau.  Auffustiiius,  Grimma,  1846; 
SciiAFF :  Life  and  Labors  of  ,S7.  A  iii/nsline.  New 
York  and  London,  18.54  ;  Butlkr  :  Lires  of  the 
.S'«/)!^s-,  INlay  4  ;  Mrs.  Jamieson  :  Legends. 

MONOD,  Adolphe,  beyond  dispute  the  first 
pulpit  orator  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France 
in  our  century  ;  was  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  21, 
1802;  d.  in  Paris,  April  6,  1856.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  children  of  Jean  Monod, 
pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Copenhagen,  and, 
after  1808,  in  Paris.  The  son,  after  studying  at 
the  College  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  graduated  in  theology  in  1824.  But  he 
did  not  yet  fully  rest  upon  the  great  facts  of  the 
gospel.  He  became  conscious  of  the  revelation  of 
divine  grace  to  himself  on  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
1825.  He  became  founder,  and  remained  pastor, 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Naples  till  1827.  He 
was  then  called  to  Lyons ;  but  his  evangelical 
preaching,  and  especially  a  .sermon  upholding  the 
necessity  of  a  Christian  faith  and  life  to  partake 
of  the  communion,  {Qui  doit  commtiniei-?)  aroused 
such  opposition,  that  he  was  deposed  by  the  Catho- 
lic minister  of  education,  before  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  consistory.  ]Monod  did  not  forsake 
Lyons,  but  began  preaching  in  a  hall,  then  went 
to  a  chapel,  and  labored  so  effectually,  that  the 
results  of  these  labors  j'emain  in  a  large  church 
(served  by  two  pastors)  and  several  chapels.  In 
1836  he  followed  a  call  to  a  professorship  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  Montauban,  and  continued 
to  labor  there  for  eleven  years,  spending  his  vaca- 
tions preaching  to  large  audiences  in  the  churches 
of  Southern  France.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  was  called  as  jiastor  to  Paris,  where  for  nine 
yeai's  he  preached  to  large  and  eager  congrega- 
tions in  the  (jratoire. 

Adolphe  Monod  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence, but  especially  for  the  purity  and  piety  of 
his  life.  He  was  gifted  with  a  clear  intellect, 
vivid  imagination,  and  a  sympathetic  nature.  His 
theology  was  drawn  from  the  Bible,  of  which  he 
was  a  constant  student,  and  which  he  read  daily 
in  the  original.  He  was  every  inch  a  Christian. 
From  the  moment  that  he  was  apprehended  of 
Christ,  he  devoted  his  whole  heart  and  energies 
to  his  service.  The  purity  of  his  Christian  char- 
acter was  transparent.  His  conscientiousness  was 
sometimes  almost  painfully  exact,  and  his  humility 
was  apparent  to  all.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  pi'ayer,  to  which  he  liad  constant  recourse  as 
a  remedy  against  melancholy,  to  which  he  was 
somewhat  inclined. 

As  a  preacher,  Monod's  aim  was  to  save  men 
from  destruction.  His  sermons  were  essentially 
biblical,  and  by  the  full  treatment  of  the  texts, 
and  the  earnestness,  fervor,  unction,  and  modesty 
of  the  preacher,  won  and  persuaded  the  hearts  of 
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his  hearers.  His  style  was  pure  and  classic;  his 
voice  melodious,  full,  and  clear ;  so  that  one  ■noukl 
have  gone  away  with  only  an  impression  of  beauty, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  earnestness.  His  first 
three  printed  sermons  appeared  in  1830;  and  in 
1844  a  volume  appeared,  the  first  sermon  of  which, 
entitled  La  cre'clulite  de  I'incredule,  covering  sixty- 
eight  pages,  is  a  masterpiece  of  apologetical  ser- 
monizing. JIany  more  of  liis  sermons  appeared ; 
but  the  finest  of  all  were  two  on  the  vocation  of 
woman,  and  five  on  the  apostle  Paul.  In  his  last 
sickness,  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  appeared 
(1855),  and  since  then  two  more. 

Monod's  last  days  were  days  of  much  pain  on 
a  sick-bed.  He  knew  his  hour  was  at  hand ;  but 
brighter  shone  forth  his  Christian  cliaracter,  and 
stronger  was  the  hold  his  faith  took  on  Christ. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  he  gathered  his  friends 
about  him  :  and,  after  listenin"-  to  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  he  uttered  short  homilies  of  great 
power,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in  the 
volume,  Adieiix  d'Aitolphe  Munod  a  ses  amis  et  a 
riSglise.  He  passed  away  on  a  Sunday.  Well 
has  Professor  De  Felice  said,  "  Adolphe  Monod 
was  twice  over  the  first  of  the  Protestant  preach- 
ers of  France  in  our  day,  —  fir.st  for  the  excellency 
of  his  oratorical  genius,  and  then  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  instability  of 
religious  life,  every  one  looked  to  him,  as  the  sailor 
in  the  storm,  at  tlie  lightliouse."       L.  BONNET. 

l_Sennons  par  A.  Monod,  4th  ed.,  Paris,  18G6,  2 
vols.  The  following  translations  into  English 
have  been  made  of  Monod's  writings:  Saint  Paul, 
Fire  Discourses,  Andover,  1861;  Woman,  her  Mis- 
sion, etc.,  London,  1870;  The  Parting  Words  of 
Mnnod  to  his  Friends  and  the  Church,  New  York, 
1873.] 

MONOD,  Frederic,  elder  brother  of  Adolphe 
iMonod ;  a  devoted  and  distinguished  pastor  in 
France ;  was  b.  May  17,  1794,  at  Monnaz,  Canton 
de  Vaud,  Switzerland ;  d.  Dec.  30,  1863,  in  Paris. 
He  studied  theology  in  Geneva  (ISl.'J-lS),  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Haldane.  In 
1820  lie  became  an  associate  pastor  in  Paris,  w  here 
he  edited,  with  gTeat  talent,  tlie  Archives  du  Chris- 
tianisme.  In  1848,  when  the  .synod  refused  to 
make  an  explicit  affirmation  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  he  withdrew  from  the  State  Churcii,  re- 
signed his  position  at  Paris,  and  founded,  with 
Count  (Jasparin,  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical 
ChiU'ches  of  France  (t'union  des  I't/lises  c'fangc'li(/ucK 
de  France).  Ho  made  a  trip  to  the  I'nited  .States 
in  1855,  to  collect  money  tor  a  church-building 
in  Paris,  and  returned  to  France,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mission.  During  the 
American  civil  war  he  was  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
Union  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  the  religious  awakening  of  France,  aiul 
left  bcliiml  liiin  an  cxauiple  worthy  of  imitation. 

MONOGRAM     OF     CHRIST.      See     Ciiuisr, 

MoNOc.KAM    111. 

MONOPHYSITES,  those  who  held  the  doctrine 
that  Clni.st  had  but  one  comjiosite  nature.  The 
christological  stat<'miMit  of  the  Chalce<louian  .synod 
<if  451,  based  ujkhi  the  famous  letter  of  Pope  l>eo 
I.,  and  pursuing  an  intermediate  course  between 
Nest(jrianism  and  lOutychiani.sm,  was  intended  to 
)jO  the  last  word  in  the  whole  coiitrover.sy.  (See 
Marciau'a  decrees  of  Feb.  7  and  July  28,  in  Mansi : 
Concil.  Coll.,  viii.  476  and  498.)    'I'he  adherents 


of  Cyril,  however,  though  vei-y  far  from  willing 
to  accept  the  views  of  Eutyches,  considered  the 
doctrines  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  as  Nestorian 
heresy,  and  rose  everywhere  in  opposition.  In 
Palestine,  the  monk  Theodosius  fanaticized  the 
whole  swarm  of  monks,  took  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, filled  the  city  with  murder  and  robbery,  and 
expelled  the  bishop,  Juvenal.  After  the  lapse  of 
twenty  months,  Juvenal  was  restored:  but  Theo- 
dosius fled  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  there, 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  against  the  Chalcedouian  doctrines. 
In  Egypt  a  large  party  refused  to  recognize  the 
deposition  of  Dioscurus;  and  the  appointment  of 
Proterius  as  his  successor  caused  an  insurrection 
in  Alexandria,  during  which  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  burnt  alive  by  the  mob  in  the  former  temple 
of  Serapis.  Proterius  could  be  maintained  only 
by  military  force ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Marcian 
died  (457),  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  which  gathered 
around  the  presbyter  Timotheus  .lElurus  and  the 
deacon  Petrus  Mangus,  at  once  revolted,  and  killed 
him. .  ^Elurus  was  chosen  bishop ;  and  a  synod, 
wliich  he  immediately  convened,  condemned  aU 
his  adversaries,  also  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo  I., 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Anatolius. 
The  power  which  the  party  displayed  on  that 
occasion  made  an  impression  even  upon  the  em- 
peror, Leo  I.;  and  he  contented  himself  with  simply 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  of  Christendom 
with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  election  of 
iElurus.  Of  com'se,  only  such  reports  have  been 
preserved  as  go  against  ^Elurus ;  but,  even  from 
these,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the 
sy7iod  of  Chalcedon :  thus,  the  bishops  of  Pam- 
phylia  Secnnda  declare  that  the  Chalcedouian 
Confession  is,  like  the  Epistle  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  only 
an  individual  argument,  and  by  no  means  a  gen- 
eral creed.  .3ilurus  was  depiosed,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  defend  him- 
self ;  and  his  successor,  Salophacialus,  was  a  neu- 
tral figure,  who  could  give  no  ott'ence  to  the 
Monophysites.  In  Antioeh,  the  monk  Peter  FuUo, 
openly  supported  by  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor,  opposed  the  Chalcedouian  decree  with 
great  vehemence,  and  finally  expelled  the  bishop, 
Martyrius.  Everywhere  in  the  East  the  Monophy- 
sites were  strong ;  and  when  Basiliscus  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  475,  they  gained  the  upper 
hand.  In  an  encyclical  letter  of  476  he  formally 
condemned  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  and  the  epistle 
of  Leo  I.  In  the  very  next  year,  however,  Basilis- 
cus was  dethroned  oy  Zeno ;  and  Zeno's  great 
object  was  to  compromise  matters.  In  482  ht; 
i.ssued  his  famous  edict,  the  so-called  Ilenolikon,  in 
which  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  were  condemned, 
but  without  any  formal  recognition  of  the  Chal- 
cedouian Confession  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
twelve  chapters  of  Cyril  were  accepted.  For  a 
moment  the  storm  seemed  to  have  been  allayed. 

It  could  not,  however,  long  escape  tlie  jealous 
eye  of  the  Konian  pope,  that,  practically,  the 
Henotikon  was  entirely  in  favor  of^  the  Monophy- 
sites. Not  only  the  ChaU'i'doniaii  Confession, 
but  even  the  Ejiistle  of  Poiie  Leo  L,  and  thereby 
the  prestige  of  Rome,  were  in  danger.  When 
Po])e  Fidix  HI.,  in  483,  .sent  legates  to  Constanti- 
nople to  announce  his  accession,  they  carried  with 
them  grave  admonitions   to  the   Emperor  Zeno, 
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aiul  severe  repioaelies  to  the  Pati'iarch  Acacius. 
Jiut,  before  they  reached  Constantinople,  they  were 
seized,  deprived  of  tiieir  papers,  and  frightened 
into  abject  compliance  with  the  schemes  of 
Acacins.  They  even  took  the  sacrament  in  his 
church,  in  company  with  Petrus  Mongus  of  Alex- 
andria, known  as  a  rank  Monophysite.  In  re- 
venge, Felix  III.  deposed  Acacius,  and  put  him 
under  the  ban,  and  induced  a  Constantinopolitan 
monk  to  pin  the  bull  to  liis  clothes  while  in  the 
clinreh.  Thus  it  came  to  an  open  breach  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  In  489  Acacius  died; 
but,  as  his  successors  refused  to  erase  his  name 
from  the  diptychs,  no  reconciliation  could  be 
■effected.  On  the  contrary,  the  hostility  became 
more  pronounced,  when,  in  491,  Anastasius  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  as  emperor.  Before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  had  committed  him.self  to  the 
Monophysites ;  and  his  partiality  to  them  finally 
<;aused  riots  and  bloodshed  in  Constantinople. 
In  order  to  appease  the  orthodox  party,  the  em- 
peror promised  to  convoke  an  oecumenical  council, 
which  should  settle  the  whole  question,  and  re- 
establish the  community  with  Rome.  But  when 
Anastasius  opened  negotiations,  in  515,  with  Pope 
Hormisdas,  the  Pope  demanded,  as  conditions  of 
his  participation  in  the  council,  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  synod  of  Chalcedou  and  the  open  con- 
demnation of  Acacius ;  and,  as  the  emperor  could 
give  only  an  evasive  answer,  the  negotiations 
■were  completely  broken  up  in  517.  (See  Mansi : 
.Concil.  Coll.,  viii.  324,  389,  524  ;  and  Jaffe  :  lieg. 
Ponlif.,  101.)  A  great  change  took  place,  how- 
ever, when  Justin  I.  ascended  the  throne,  in  518. 
He  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  nephew, 
Justinian;  and  Justinian  belonged  to  the  orthodox 
party.  In  Constantinople,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Tyre, 
and  in  many  other  places  in  the  East,  the  friends 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  once  more  came  to  the 
front.  The  negotiations  with  Rome  were  re- 
opened; and,  without  great  difficulties,  tlie  Patri- 
arch Johannes  of  Constantinople  was  induced  to 
■erase  the  name  of  Acacius  from  the  diptychs,  —  the 
chief  condition  of  a  reconciliation.  The  Henolikon 
was  not  mentioned  at  all  in  those  negotiations. 
It  was  quietly  buried;  and  thus  community  was 
re-established  hetween  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  Rome  had  conquered,  and  she 
used  her  victory  with  energy :  she  immediately 
set  to  work  to  have  orthodoxy  re-established  in 
Antioch  and  Alexandria. 

It  proved  impossible,  however,  to  eradicate 
Monophysitism.  Especially  in  its  home,  Egypt, 
it  was  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  :  it  had  to  be 
managed.  Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Justinian, 
who  in  527  succeeded  Justin  on  the  imperial 
throne.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  arrogance  of 
Rome  had  everywhere  called  forth  a  re-action ; 
and  at  the  imperial  court  the  Monophysite  party 
formed  once  more,  under  the  protection  of  Theo- 
dora, the  wife  of  Justinian.  Petrus  of  Apamea, 
Zoaras,  Anthimus  of  Trebizond,  and  other  Mo- 
nophysite leaders,  lived  in  Constantinople;  and, 
by  the  intrigues  of  Theodora,  Anthimus  was  even 
made  patriarch  after  the  death  of  Epiphanius,  in 
535.  For  a  moment,  the  wrath  of  the  emperor 
was  once  more  turned  against  the  Monopliysites 
by  the  visit  of  Pope  Agapetus  to  Constantinople  : 
Anthimus  was  deposed,  and  Mennas  appointed 
his  successor.     But  Agapetus  died  in  Constanti- 


nople, 536;  and  his  successor,  Vigilius,  placed  on 
the  pontifical  throne  by  Theodora,  and  kept 
there  by  Belisarius,  was  himself  a  Jlonophysite. 
Though  he  publicly  professed  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  he  sent  a  secret 
confession  of  faith  to  Anthinms  and  other  Mo- 
nophysites, in  wliich  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  iu  Christ,  etc.  (See  Liberatus:  Brevia- 
rium,  22.)  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  emperor 
was  even  induced  by  Theodora  to  sanction  the 
extreme  Monophysite  views  of  the  Aplilhurtodocetce ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  force  those  ideas  on  the 
Church,  when  he  suddenly  died,  505.  Justin  II. 
his  successor,  dropped  the  matter,  and  took  up  a 
somewhat  different  attitude  in  the  controversy. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  Monophy- 
sites had  lived  for  about  forty  years  in  and  about 
the  capital,  unmolested,  and  even  recognized,  per- 
secutions were  instituted  against  them.  Their 
churches  were  closed ;  their  bishops  and  priests 
were  imprisoned,  their  monasteries  inspected,  and 
the  inmates  compelled  to  take  the  sacrament 
in  the  churches  of  the  orthodox.  The  persecu- 
tions were  at  no  period  so  very  severe,  but  they 
lasted  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius  and 
the  Patriarch  John  Jejunator.  Meanwhile,  the 
Monopliysite  party  had  itself  split  into  several 
fractions.  The  above-mentioned  Aphthartodocelce 
held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  made  incorrupti- 
ble by  its  union  with  his  divine  nature ;  while 
another  fraction  went  still  farther,  and  declared 
that  the  body  of  Christ  had  not  been  created,  but 
had  existed  from  eternity.  Thus  the  contest  with 
the  Orthodox  Church  had  lost  nmch  in  interest, 
and  consequently  iu  ardor;  and  the  result  was, 
tliat  the  Monophysites  gradually  and  quietly  sepa- 
parated  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  —  the  State 
Church,  —  and  formed  independent  churches, — 
the  Armenian,  Jacobite,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  etc. 
[For  the  dogmatical  development  of  the  contro- 
versy and  the  pertaining  literature,  see  article  on 
Christology.]  w.  mollek. 

MONOTHELITES,  those  who  held  that  Christ 
had  but  one  ivill,  as  he  had  but  one  nature. 
Monothelism  was  the  simple  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  Monophysitism,  and  originated  from 
the  endeavors  which  the  State  Church  made,  in 
the  seventh  century,  of  conciliating  the  Monophy- 
sites. The  Emperor  Heraclius  (610-641),  pressed 
as  he  was  on  the  one  side  by  the  Persians  and  on 
the  other  by  Islam,  had  a  vital  political  interest 
in  the  reconciliation ;  and  in  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan patriarch  Sergius,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and 
probably  of  Jacobite  descent,  he  found  an  eager 
ally.  The  principal  objection  of  the  Monophy- 
sites to  the  Chalcedonian  Confession  it  seemed 
possible  to  meet,  without  infringing  upon  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  by  an  adroit 
development  of  the  idea  of  one  divine-human 
energy  in  Christ,  in  which  the  two  natures  melted 
together ;  and  it  was  with  that  tool  in  their 
hands  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  set  to  work. 
During  his  stay  in  Armenia,  in  622,  Heraclius 
opened  negotiations  with  Paulus;  and,  though 
the  latter  hesitated,  some  years  later  a  union 
between  the  State  Church  and  the  Armenian 
Church  was  actually  brought  about  at  the  synod 
of  Charnum.  In  626,  during  his  visit  to  the 
Lazians,  Heraclius  succeeded  in  gaining  Bishop 
Cyrus  of   Phasis  for  the   new  doctrine  and  the 
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Biiion ;  and  ■when,  in  628,  he  returned  from  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  the  Persians,  bringing 
back  the  true  cross  to  Jerusalem,  he  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Athanasius.  The  Orthodox  patriarch 
of  .\ntioch,  Anastasius  II.,  had  died  in  609  or 
610,  and  his  chair  had  remamed  vacant  since  that 
time.  The  emperor  now  proposed  to  elevate 
Anathasius  to  that  see,  on  the  condition  of  his 
recognizing  the  Chalcedonian  Confession,  such 
as  explained  by  the  new  doctrine.  Athanasius 
accepted.  Shortly  after,  in  630  or  631,  Cyrus  of 
Phasis  was  appointed  bishop  of  Alexandria;  and 
in  633  he  reported  to  Constantinople  that  thou- 
sands of  Jlonophysites  were  by  the  new  doctrine 
won  for  the  union.  In  Alexandria,  however,  the 
first  opposition  arose.  A  monk.  Sophronius,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  who  liad  lived  for  some  time 
in  Rome,  came  to  Alexandria,  and  was  much 
startled  by  tlie  new  doctrine,  which  he  designated 
as  rank  Apollinarianism.  He  immediately  re- 
paired to  Constantinojile ;  but  Sergius  and  Pope 
llonorius  succeeded  in  appeasing  him  for  a  time. 
The  remarkable  lettei-  which  the  pope  on  that 
occasion  wrote  to  Sergius  is  still  extant  in  a  Greek 
translation  (Mansi  :  Con.  Coll.,  xi.  537),  and 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  was  a  Monothelite; 
that  is,  a  heretic.  Shortly  after  Sophronius  was 
elected  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  otheial  an- 
nouncement of  that  event  he  accompanied  with  a 
confession,  the  so-called  Synodicon  (Alansi :  Con. 
Coll.,  xi.  461-509),  in  which  he  rejected  tlie  doc- 
trine of  one  energy  in  Christ.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
emperor  issued  in  63S  a  kind  of  encyclical  letter 
drawn  up  by  Sergius,  the  so-called  Eclhesis,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  avoid  both  the  expression 
"one  energy  "  and  the  expression  "two  energies ;  " 
the  former,  because  it  might  lead  to  a  fatal  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  a  double  nature  in  Christ: 
the  latter,  because  it  might  lead  to  an  absurd  ac- 
cejjtation  of  a  doctrine  of  a  double  will  in  Christ. 
See,  for  this  wliole  first  part  of  the  controversy, 
besides  the  correspoudence  between  Sergius  and 
llonorius,  and  between  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  in 
JIausi,  I.e.  xi.,  the  notes  of  Anastasius  Presbyter, 
edited  by  A.  Mai,  in  his  Script.  Vet.  Nora  Coll., 
vii.  102-206. 

The  Ecthcsis  was  accepted  by  Cyrus  of  Alexan- 
dria with  complete  submission  ;  while  in  Koine, 
where,  in  the  mean  time,  llonorius  liud  died,  it 
met  with  decided  opjiosition.  In  January,  Oil, 
Pope  John  IV.  formally  condennicd  Monothe- 
lism.  In  the  North  African  Church  it  also  caused 
inticli  dissatisfaction  :  nearly  all  the  bishops  de- 
clared against  it.  L"nder  those  circumstances, 
the  emperor,  Constans  II.,  who  wished  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  church,  withdrew  the 
Ecthcsis,  and  issued  the  7'ijpus,  648.  The  'J'l/jnis 
differed  from  the  Eclhesi.'i  chiefly  in  the  form.  It 
was  an  imperial  edict;  it  contained  no  theologi- 
cal expositions;  it  simjily  forbade  the  use  of  the 
controverted  terms,  and" fixed  very  severe  penal- 
ties, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  for  any  disobedience. 
The  first  ('frect  of  the  '/'///'"••''  was  that  the  doctrine 
of  (iTO  witl.i  in  Christ,  dyothflism,  was  fornuilly 
defined  and  accei)tcd  by  a  .synod  of  the  Lateran 
(Oct.  5-31,  649),  pn-sid.Ml  over  by  Pope  .Martin  I. 
One  hundred  and  five  liislmps  were  iiresent,  most 
•f  them  from  Southern  and  Centiai  Italy,  Sicily, 


and  Sardinia,  though  some  also  from  Xorth  Africa. 
As  all  attempts  of  enforcing  the  Ti/pus  in  Rome 
were  frustrated  by  the  Pope,  and  all  negotiations 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  failed,  the  em- 
peror ordered  the  Exarch  Calliopas  to  take  the 
Pope  prisoner,  and  send  him  to  Constantinople. 
June  17,  653,  Martin  was  arrested  in  the  Church 
of  the  Lateran,  and  secretly  brought  on  boai'd  an 
imperial  vessel.  Sept.  17,  he  landed  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  for  more  than  three  months  he  was 
kept  in  prison,  suffering  many  indignities  and 
even  cruelties.  Li  JIarch,  6.54,  he  was  transferred 
to  Chersonesus  ;  and  there  he  died,  Sept.  10,  655. 
Ilis  successor,  Eugenius,  ascended  the  papal  throne 
with  the  consent,  perhaps  with  the  aid,  of  Con- 
stans 11. ;  and  a  inodu.s  rirendi  was  then  established 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  according  to 
which  it  should  be  permitted  to  speak  both  of  a 
single  and  of  a  double  will  in  Christ.  A  true 
peace,  however,  was  not  obtained ;  and  when,  iu 
678,  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  invited 
Pope  Agatho  to  jiarticipate  in  a  great  oecumeni- 
cal council,  which  should  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion, he  received  for  a  long  time  no  answer  at 
all.  Finally,  however,  Nov.  7,  680,  the  council 
was  opened  in  the  imperial  palace,  Trullus,  in 
Constantinople:  it  lasted  till  Sept.  16,  681.  The 
monothelite  views  were  ilefeuded  by  ^lacarius  of 
Antioch,  who  derived  his  chief  arguments  from 
the  writings  of  Houorius,  Sergius,  and  Cyrus : 
the  dyothelite  views  were  defended  by  the  Roman 
legates,  and  they  finally  conquered.  JIarch  28, 
681,  Monothelism  was  foruuilly  condennied  by 
the  council ;  and  llonorius,  Sergius,  Cyrus,  and 
others  were  anathematized.  From  that  day,  dy- 
othelism  became  the  official  doctrine  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  both  iu  the  East  and  in  the  West; 
and  in  the  eighth  century  it  found  a  most  subtle 
expounder  in  John  of  Damascus.  Jlonothelism 
continued,  however,  to  be  professed  by  all  tlie 
i\K>nopliysite  churches;  but  all  the  attempts  which 
afterwards  were  made  of  introdueiiig  it  in  the 
Orthodo.x  Church  failed.  [For  the  dogmatical 
development  of  the  controversy  and  the  pertinent 
literature,  see  art.  CillusTiiLOOY.]     \V.  .MOLI.EIJ. 

MONSTRANCE  (Latin,  7uonslr<inli(i,  iiionslrum, 
oslrnxoriiiin,  ej/idsiloriuin)  denoted  originally  any 
receptacle  in  which  relics  were  shown  off  to  the 
peiipli\  From  the  thirteenth  ceiituiy,  however, 
when  the  doctrine  of  tiansubstantiation  had  been 
defined,  the  elevation  of  the  host  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  muss,  and  the  festival  of  Cor/iu.i  Christi 
established,  the  name  was  restrictinl  for  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  consecrated  host.  Thi?  form  was  at 
first  that  of  a  (iothic  tower;  afterwards,  during 
the  period  of  the  renaissance,  that  of  a  radiant 
sun;  in  the  (ireok  Church,  that  of  a  colliu.  The 
materials  were  gold  or  silver,  or  some  costly  stuff. 
The  place  of  the  monstrance  was  the  high-altar 
of  the  church.  No  one  but  an  ordained  jiriest 
was  allowed  to  touch  it.  To  steal  it  was  punished 
with  death.  II.   MKKTZ. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michel  Eyquem  de,  li.  at  tlie 
Clialc:iii  Miiiitiiigne,  in  the  {lc]iartiii('iit  of  Hor- 
dogne,  France,  Feb.  28,  1533 ;  il.  there  S<'pt.  13, 
1592.  lie  studied  law,  and  w:is  in  1554  appointed 
councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Uordeaux,  1ml 
retired  in  1569,  jifter  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
his  estate,  and  devoted  liim.self  to  the  simly  of 
pliilosophy.     Once  more,  however,  he  was  calli.'d 
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back  into  practical  life.  In  1581  lie  was  elected 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  which  position  he  filled  with 
great  honor  for  four  years.  The  book  wliicli 
made  his  fame  —  besides  a  kind  of  diary  kept  on 
a  journey  in  Germany  and  Italy  iu  1580,  but  not 
published  until  1774,  also  the  only  book  he  wrote 
—  was  the  celebrated  Essays,  of  which  the  first 
part  appeared  in  1580,  the  second  iu  1588.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  The,  best  edition  is  that  by  Le  Clerc, 
Paris,  1865.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Bayle 
St.  John  (London,  1857)  and  Bigorie  de  Laschamps 
(Paris,  1860).  The  foundation  of  Montaigne's 
philosophy  is  an  ab.solute  scepticism.  Nothing 
can  be  known  with  certainty,  —  not  a  fact  in 
history,  not  a  law  in  nature.  This  scepticism, 
combined  with  a  natural  indifference,  made  him 
in  religion  a  stanch  conservative.  Since  nothing 
can  be  known  with  certainty,  it  is  proper  to  accept 
what  the  Church  teaches ;  and  practically  he  stuck 
to  this  maxim,  though  his  brother  became  a  Prot- 
estant, and  he  himself  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Henry  of  Navarre.  In  his  moral  system,  too,  his 
scepticism  prevailed.  He  recognized  no  absolute 
moral  authority.  Duty  and  conscience  were  to 
him  merely  incidental  and  shifting  forms.  Do 
as  your  nature  tells  you  to  do  was  his  highest 
moral  principle.  But,  iu  analyzing  the  various 
forms  of  conscience  and  the  various  conceptions 
of  duty,  he  shows  a  wonderful  keenness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  See  J.  Gogukl: 
Essai  sur  la  morale  de  M.,  Geneva,  1874  ;  Thimme  : 
Der  Slcepticisinus  M.,  Gottingen,  1875;  Henning  : 
Der  .Sleplicismus  M.,  Jena,  1879. 

MONTALEMBERT,  Charles  Forbes  Rene, 
Count  de,  b.  in  London,  April  15,  1810;  d.  in 
Paris,  March  12, 1870.  He  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land by  his  grandfather,  James  Forbes ;  and  the 
great  Irishman  O'Connell  seems  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  his  development.  In 
1828  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Stockholm  ; 
and  while  there  he  made  his  literary  debut  by  a 
remarkable  article  on  Sweden,  in  the  Recue  Fraii- 
f-aise.  In  1830  he  joined  Lamennais  as  contribu- 
tor to  the  Avenir:  and  a  campaign  was  opened 
against  the  educational  monopoly  of  the  state 
and  the  university,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  whole  popular  education  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.  In  connection  with 
Lauiennais  and  Lacordaire,  he  founded  a  free 
school,  in  which  he  himself  taught ;  but  the  school 
was  immediately  closed  by  the  police.  As  peer 
of  France,  he  was  cited  before  the  Chamber  of  the 
Peers ;  and  Sept.  19,  1831,  he  defended  his  cause 
in  a  most  brilliant  speech.  He  was  sentenced, 
however,  to  pay  a  fine  ;  and  the  school  remairied 
closed.  A  still  heavier  blow  was  struck  at  him 
by  the  papal  encyclical  of  Aug.  15,  1832.  He 
stood  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  peculiar  move- 
ment which  endeavored  to  un-ite  ultramontanism 
in  the  Church  with  radicalism  in  the  State ;  but 
the  encyclical  disapproved  in  very  severe  terms  of 
the  whole  movement.  Dec.  8,  1834,  ;\Iontalembert 
gave  in  his  profession  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion, retired  from  public  life,  and  went  travelling. 
During  his  stay  in  Germany,  he  became  deeply 
engaged  in  the  study  of  niediajval  literature  and 
art,  the  results  of  which  were  Du  Vandalisme  el 
du  Calholicisme  dans  I' Art  and  Vie  de  Ste.  Elizabeth. 
After  his  return  to  France,  he  again  took  a  very 


active  part  in  political  life.  The  reforms  of 
Pius  IX.  he  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm,  also 
the  revolution  of  1848.  But  he  was  soon  diKcn- 
chanted  both  by  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
the  last  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1860  his  Histoire  des  Mnities  d'Occi- 
dent  (6  vols.)  began  to  appear,  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Monks  of  the  West, 
Edinburgh,  1861-67,  3  vols.);  but  it  was  never 
completed.  It  is  a  plea  in  a  case,  rather  than  an 
historical  representation ;  for  as  an  historian  tlie 
author  lacked  the  critical  faculty,  as,  in  practical 
politics,  he  lacked  judgment.  lie  had  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm.  Among  the  interests  which 
called  forth  his  sympathies  was  the  civil  war  in 
tlie  United  States ;  and  "  his  last  pamphlet  was  a 
hymn  of  triumph  over  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms  "  (La  victoire  du  Nord  aui  htats-Unis,  Paris, 
186.5,  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1866).  He  earnestly 
opposed  the  papal-infallibility  dogma,  and,  by  so 
doing,  won  only  abuse  from  the  church  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  He  submitted,  however, 
when  the  dogma  was  promulgated.  An  edition 
of  his  complete  works  appeared  in  9  vols.,  Paris, 
1861-68.  His  life  was  written  by  Augustin 
CocHix  (1870),  A.  Perraud  (1870),  and  Ch. 
FoissET  (1877).  See  also  Mrs.  Oliphant:  Mem- 
oirs of  Count  de  Monlalembcrl,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1872,  2  vols. 

MONTANISM.  About  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (in  156,  according  to  Epiphanius :  Ha;r., 
xlviii.  1)  Montanus  appeared  as  a  new  prophet 
in  Phrygia,  at  Ardaban  on  the  frontier  of  !Mysia, 
and  found  many  adherents,  among  whom  were 
Alcibiades  and  Theodotus.  Under  him,  also, 
prophetesses  appeared, —  Priscillaand  Maximilla. 
Prophecy  was,  indeed,  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  new  movement.  Ecstatic  visions,  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
at  Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  and  inculcating  the  sever- 
est asceticism  and  the  most  rigorous  penitential 
discipline,  were  set  forth  as  divine  revelations, 
of  which  the  prophet  was  only  the  bearer,  and 
proclaimed  as  the  direct  continuation  and  final 
consunnnation  of  the  prophetical  gift  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  spite  of  the  .sensation  it  created 
and  the  discussion  it  caused,  the  movement  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  but  as  it  grew  in  strength,  penetrating 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Thrace,  it  naturally  roused 
a  stronger  opposition,  and,  in  several  places,  synods 
were  convened  against  it.  Some  persons  consid- 
ered it  to  have  been  caused  by  a  demon,  and 
employed  exorcism  against  it,  such  as  Sotas  of 
Anchialus,  Zoticus  of  Comane,  and  Julian  of 
Apamea.  Others  attacked  it  in  a  literary  way, 
such  as  Claudius  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  and 
>Iiltiades.  Gradually  the  very  contrast  to  it 
developed,  —  a  party  which  rejected  all  Christian 
prophecy,  and  even  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  John  on  account  of  the  Para- 
clete therein  promised.  At  last,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighth  decade,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Montanists  to  separate  from  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  Phrygia,  and  form  a  schismatic  congregation, 
organized  by  Montanus  himself,  which,  however, 
did  not  stop  "the  vehement  literary  polemics  carried 
on  against  them  by  Serapion,  Tneodotus,  and  the 
Anonymous. 
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The  first  time  the  Montanists  are  spoken  of  in 
AVestern  Europe  is  in  those  letters,  which,  during 
the  persecution  of  !^^arcus  Aurelius,  the  confessors 
of  the  congregations  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna 
sent  from  their  prisons  to  Asia  Minor  and  Rome. 
Between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Gallic  cong^regations 
there  existed  very  intimate  relations.  Among 
the  martyrs  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  were 
.several  Phrygians.  The  principal  object  of  the 
letters  was,  consequently,  simply  to  inform  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia  of  the  suf- 
ferings which  their  brethren  in  Gaul  had  endured. 
But,  according  to  Eusebius  (HiM.  EccL,  V.  1), 
a  kind  of  statement  was  added  to  the  letters,  of 
the  view  which  the  Gallic  congregations  took 
of  the  Montanist  prophecy ;  and  the  presbyter 
IrenaBus,  who  carried  the  letters  to  Rome,  was 
enjoined  to  beg  the  Roman  pope,  Eleutherus,  to 
continue  in  peaceful  communication  with  the 
Asiatic  congregations.  Characteristically  enough, 
Eusebius  omits  the  statement ;  but  every  thing 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  view  it  contained  was 
very  kind  and  mild.  Xow,  in  his  book  Adversus 
Praxeam,  TertuUian  speaks  of  a  Roman  pope, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, felt  inclined  to  make  peace  witli  the 
Phrygian  and  Asiatic  congregations,  and  recog- 
nize the  prophecy  of  the  Jlontanists,  but  was 
persuaded  by  the  calumnies  of  the  Monarchian 
Praxeas  to  change  his  mind,  and  condemn  Mon- 
tanism.  That  Roman  pope  was  probably  the  vei-y 
same  Eleutherus  (174-189)  to  whom  Irenaeus  was 
sent :  and  a  condemnation  of  Montanism  by 
Eleutherus  would  go  far  to  explain  the  harsh 
measures  which  his  successor,  Victor,  chose  to 
employ  in  the  paschal  controversy.  A  Montanist 
congregation  was  at  all  events  not  formed  in 
Rome  ;  but  the  Montanist  views  of  church  disci- 
pline took,  nevertheless,  root  there,  and  came 
more  than  once  in  conflict  witli  the  somewhat 
laxer  practice  of  the  Roman  popes. 

Condemned  in  Rome  and  in  its  native  country, 
Montanism  found  a  new  home  in  North  Africa, 
and  its  most  prominent  representative  in  Tertul- 
lian.  He  adopted  all  its  views,  and  furtlier  de- 
veloped them.  The  speedy  advent  of  Christ,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  millennium,  are  tlie 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  theology.  A  Christian 
church,  which  governs  the  world  by  slowly  pene- 
trating it,  he  does  not  understand.  The  living 
gift  of  prophecy,  according  to  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation,  constitutes  the  true  mediator  be- 
tween the  times  that  are  and  the  coming  millen- 
nium ;  and  the  true  preparation  from  the  side  of 
the  Church  is  the  establishment  of  a  moral  disci- 
pline wliich  forces  her  members  away  from  the 
whole  merely  natural  side  of  liunian  lite.  Science 
and  art,  all  worldly  education,  every  ornamental 
or  gay  form  of  life,  sliould  be  avoided,  because 
tliey  are  tainted  by  Paganism.  The  crown  of 
liuiiian  life  is  martyrdom.  Fasts  were  multiplied, 
and  rendered  more  severe.  Tlie  second  marriage 
was  rejected,  and  the  (ir.st  wiis  not  encouraged. 
Against  a  mortal  sin  the  Church  should  defend 
itself  by  rigidly  excluding  iiim  who  committed 
it,  for  the  holiness  of  the  Church  was  simply  the 
holiness  of  its  members.  With  such  princi]iles, 
TertuUian  could  not  help  coming  into  coniiict 
witli  tlie  Catholic  Church.  'I'o  him  tiii;  very  siib- 
Btance  of  the  Church  was  the   Holy  Spirit,  and 


by  no  means  the  episcopacy,  w'hose  right  to  wield 
the  power  of  the  keys  he  even  rejected.  Soon  the 
conflict  assumed  such  a  form,  that  the  Montanists 
were  compelled  to  separate  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  form  an  independent  or  schismatic 
church.  But  Montanism  was,  nevertheless,  not  a 
new  form  of  Christianity ;  nor  were  the  Montan- 
ists a  new  sect.  On  the  contrary,  Montanism  was 
simply  a  re-action  of  tlie  old,  the  primitive  Church 
against  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  Church  of  the 
day,  —  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  world,  and 
arrange  herself  comfortably  in  it. 

Lit. —  Eusebius:  Hist.  EccL,  V.  14,  16-19; 
HippoLYTUs :  Hares.,  viii.  19,  x.  25,  26 ;  Ei'i- 
PHANius  :  Hceres.,  4S,  49  ;  Pseudotertullian  : 
Hceres.,2\;  Philastrius:  /foEies.,  49 ;  Tertul- 
LIAN :  De  corona  mililum;  De  fuga  in  persecu- 
lione,  De  exhortatione  castitatis ,  De  virginibus  ve- 
landis ,  De  motiogamia  ,  De  jejuniis ;  De  pudicilia; 
Schwegler:  il/<«j(aH/sm»s,  Tiibingen,  1841 ;  HiL- 
GENFELD  :  Die  Glossolalia  in  der  alien  Kirche,  Leip- 
zig, 1850;  Ritschl:  Entstehung  der  allkatholifchen 
Kirclie,  Bonn,  1857  ;  Gottwald  :  De  montanismo 
Tcrtulliani,  Breslau,  1862 ;  RtviLLE :  TertuUien 
el  le  monlanisme,  in  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  liv. ; 
Stroelin:  Essai  sur  le  Monlanisme,  Strassburg, 
1870  ;  J.  De  Soyres  :  Montanism,  and  tlie  Primi- 
tive  CAfo-c/i, Cambridge,  1878;  Cunningham:  The 
Churches  of  Asia,  London,  1S80 ;  Renan  :  Les 
crises  du  catholicisme,  in  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
February,  1881,  [also  his  Marc  Aurele,  1882]; 
BoNWETscil :  Die  Geschichte  des  Montani.'imus, 
Erlangen,  1881.  w.  moller. 

MONTE  CASINO.  The  celebrated  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
fifty-five  miles  nortli-west  of  Naples,  was  founded 
in  528  by  Benedict  of  Nursia ;  which  article  see. 
In  580  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  ; 
the  monks  barely  escaping  to  Rome,  where  they 
remained  for  a  century  and  a  half,  having  been 
installed  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  by  Pope 
Pelagius  H.  Restored  in  720,  under  the  reign  of 
Gregory  XL,  by  abbot  Petronax,  it  soon  took 
rank,  both  in  wealth  and  in  literary  and  artistic 
distinction,  beside  its  sister-institutions  of  St. 
Gall,  lleichenau,  and  Corvey.  Paul  Warnefried, 
once  the  chancellor  of  the  last  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius,  became  one  of  its  inmates,  and  wrote 
there  his  Historia  Lnngohardorum.  Abbot  Bertha- 
rius  (856-884)  founded  the  hospital  and  the  medi- 
cal school,  which  for  centuries  were  the  chief 
institutions  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  During 
his  n-ign,  however,  tlie  monastery  was  captured 
and  plundered  by  the  Saracens ;  and  the  monks 
were  expelled.  They  lived  for  some  time  in 
Naples,  then  at  Capua,  and  were  finally  brought 
back  to  Monte  Casino  by  abbot  Aligernus,  919- 
985.  Under  Frederic  of  Lorraine  (1056-57),  who 
became  i)ope  under  the  name  of  Stephen  X.,  and 
his  succcs.sor,  Desiderius  (1059-87),  who  becamo 
|)oi)e  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.,  the  pros- 
jKrity  of  the  institution  reached  its  point  of  cul- 
mination. The  number  of  monks  and  pupils  was 
much  increased;  the  church  W'as  rebuilt  with 
great  splendor;  and  the  place  became,  iiKhnnl, 
one  of  the  centres  of  civilization.  Under  abbot 
Bruno  (1107-11),  Leo  of  Ostia  wrote  his  Chroni- 
cim  Casinense ,  and  in  the  same  century  I'elrus 
Diacouug  wrote  there  his  De  viris  illustrihus  Casi- 
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nensibus.  In  1349  the  magnificent  buililings  of 
the  institutions  were  destroyed  by  an  earthciuake, 
and  about  tlie  same  time  the  moral  decay  began. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  monastery  was  prin- 
cipally known  on  account  of  its  wealth.  Four 
bishoprics,  two  principalities,  20  countships,  350 
castles,  440  villages,  23  harbors,  33  islands,  200 
mills,  and  1,602  churches  belonged  to  it :  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  half  a 
million  of  ducats.  In  1866  the  monastery  was 
secularized.  See  Gattula  :  Hinloria  Ablmlice  C. 
Venice,  1733  ;  Luigi  Tosti  :  Sloria  ilella  Badia  di 
M.C.,  Naples,  1843,  3  vols. ;  Andrea  Caravita  : 
Prefetto  del  Archivio  Casinense,  Naples,  1870,  2 
vols.  ZOCKLER. 

MONTES  PIETATIS  (Italian,  Munte  de  Piela; 
French,  Mmit  de  Pit'lc,  Table  de  Pret)  were  a  kind 
of  charitable  institutions  where  poor  people  could 
obtain  small  loans,  on  the  security  of  pledges, 
without  paying  any  interest.  The  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  was  founded  by  the  Minorite 
Barnabas  at  Perugia,  in  1464,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  poor  people  from  the  claws  of  the  usur- 
ers :  it  was  confirmed  by  Paul  III.,  not,  as  often 
said,  by  Leo  X.  From  the  States  of  the  Church 
the  institution  rapidly  spread  into  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  and  thence  into  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain.  ^Vhere  the  State  has  taken  the 
control  of  the  institution,  a  small  interest  is 
generally  paid,  sufficient  to  defray  working  ex- 
penses. NEUDEC'KER. 

MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron 
de,  b.  at  the  Chateau  La  Brede,  near  Bordeaux, 
Jan.  18, 1689 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1755.  He  studied 
law ;  was  appointed  comicillor  to  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  became  its  president  in 
1716,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1726,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  study  and  literature.  After 
travelling  for  several  years  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  social  and  political  development 
in  those  countries,  he  settled  at  La  Brede,  from 
which  he  only  made  occasional  visits  to  Paris. 
In  1721  appeared  his  Leitres  persanes ;  in  1734,  his 
Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des 
Remains  et  leur  decadence ;  and  in  1748,  after 
twenty  years'  preparation,  his  Esprit  des  Lais  (of 
which  twenty-two  editions  were  sold  in  eighteen 
months),  Eng.  trans,  by  Thomas  Nugent,  new 
ed.,  Cincinnati,  1873,  London,  1878,  2  vols.  ;  and 
of  all  his  works,  London,  1777,  4  vols.  The  best 
collected  edition  of  his  works  are  those  of  Lefevre 
(Paris,  1816,  6  vols.)  and  Lequieu  (Paris,  1819, 
8  vols.).  Montesquieu  is  generally  mentioned 
among  the  so-called  "Encyclopedists,"  and  he  was, 
indeed,  a  contributor  to  the  Encijclopcdie  Fran- 
faise ;  but  spiritually  he  differed  very  much  from 
that  coterie.  Though  not  a  theologian,  he  was  a 
student  of  religion,  and  well  aware  of  its  decisive 
influence  on  the  character  and  history  of  a  people. 
He  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  a  divine  revelation  in  Scripture, 
and  his  contempt  of  atheism  was  as  pronounced 
as  his  contempt  of  superstition.  His  principal  in- 
fluence, however,  he  exercised,  not  on  the  science 
of  religion  or  morals,  but  on  social  and  political 
science. 

MONTFAUCON  (Montefalconius),  Bernard  de, 
b.  at  Soulatge,  a  village  of  Southern  France,  Jan. 
13, 1655;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  21, 1741.   He  entered  the 


army  in  1672,  and  ma<le  two  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many under  Turcnne,  Imt  joined  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur  in  1675,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  took  the  vows.  May  13, 1676,  in  the  monastery 
La  Daurade  in  Toulouse.  Having  resi<led  for 
some  time  at  Soreze  (where  he  studied  (irei-k). 
La  Grasse,  and  Bordeaux,  he  settled  in  1687  in 
St.  Germain-des-Prds,  the  literary  centre  of  the 
order.  In  1688  he  published  his  Analecla  Grwca; 
in  1690,  his  La  ve'rite  de  Vhistoire  de  Judith  ,  and 
in  1098,  his  excellent  edition  of  Athanasii  Opera 
Omnia,  3  vols,  fob,  with  biography  and  critical 
notes.  He  then  went  to  Kome,  where  he  staid 
for  three  years;  and  while  there  he  published 
with  brilliant  success  his  Vindicia  editionis  S. 
Aufjustini  a  Benedictinis  adornatce  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Jesuits.  As  shown  by  his  Diarium 
Italicum  (Paris,  1702),  his  visit  to  Italy  consid- 
erably widened  his  studies,  drawing  also  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  within  their  range.  The 
results  thereof  were,  Palceographia  Graca,  1708 
(a  mastei'pieoe,  by  which  he  at  once  founded  and 
perfected  a  new  department  of  science)  ;  Bibli- 
otheca  Coisliana,  1715;  L'Anli(juite'  expliijuee  el 
representee  en  figures,  1719, 10  vols.  fol.  (with  about 
40,000  illustrations);  Les  Momimens  de  la  monarchie 
franfoise,  1729-33,  5  vols.  fol.  (unfinished).  I\Iean- 
while  he  did  not  neglect  his  work  as  an  editor, 
publishing  his  Collectio  nova  Pair.  Grcec,  1709, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  Hexaplorum  Origenis  guce  supersunt, 
1713,  2  vols,  fob;  and  /.  Chrysoslomi  Opera  Omnia, 
1718-38, 13  vols.  fol.  See  Tassin  :  Hist.  litt.  de  la 
cong.  de  St.-Maur,  585-016.    GEOEG  LAUBMAXN. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de,  one  of  tlie  leaders  of 
the  fourth  crusade  ;  protested  against  the  employ- 
ment by  the  Venetians  of  the  crusading  army  in 
their  war  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  ;  and  finally 
separated  from  the  crusaders,  and  went  on  his 
own  hook  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  By 
Innocent  III.  he  was  made  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses;  beginning  his  career  with 
the  capture  of  Beziers  (July  22, 1209),  where  every 
living  soul  was  slaughtered,  and  ending  it  by  the 
siege  of  Toulouse  (June  25,  1218),  where  he  was 
struck  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  catapult,  and 
killed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unscru- 
pulous soldiers  known  to  history ;  but  he  was 
daring  and  dashing,  and  fanatically  attached  to 
Romanism.  He  has,  consequently,  by  Roman- 
Catholic  writers  been  exalted  as  the  true  champion 
of  Christ;  and  his  followers  even  reproached  God 
with  his  death.  See  his  biography  in  Guizot: 
Memoires  relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France. 

MONTGOMERY,  James,  an  English  religious 
poet  and  hymn-writer ;  b.  at  In'ine,  Ayrshire, 
Nov.  4,  1771 ;  d.  at  Sheffield,  April  30,  1854.  His 
father  was  a  Moravian  missionary  ;  and  both  he 
and  ^Irs.  Jlontgomery  died  at  Barbadoes  in  17S3, 
while  the  son  was  at  school  in  Fulneck,  the  chief 
Moravian  settlement  in  England.  He  resisted 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  Mii-field.  Runnmg 
away,  he  became  a  shop-boy  at  Wath,  Yorkshii-e ; 
from  there  went  to  London,  and,  after  returning 
to  Wath,  finally  settled  at  Sheffield  (1792),  where 
he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  paper,  — 
Tlie  Iris.  In  1789  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
three  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds, 
for  having  printed  a  poem,  —  T/ie  Bastille,  —  sur- 
mounted by  a  wQodcut  representing  Liberty  and 
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the  British  Lion.  He  was  soon  after  again  sent 
to  prison  for  six  months,  on  account  of  reflections 
upon  a  colonel  of  militia,  published  in  his  paper- 
In  spite  of  these  exliibitions  of  judicial  con- 
demnation, when  he  retired  from  the  editorial 
care  of  his  paper,  in  1825,  lie  \Yas  entertained  at 
a  public  banquet,  and  at  his  death  received  the 
honors  of  a  pubHc  funeral.  In  1830-31  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures,  on  poetry  and  litera- 
ture, before  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1816  a  life 
pension  was  settled  upon  him,  of  a  iiundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Like  Cowper,  he  was  never  mar- 
ried. He  made  no  public  profession  of  religion 
till  his  forty-tliird  year,  when  he  united  with  the 
Moravians,  luit  ever  afterwards  prominently  advo- 
cated the  work  of  missionary  societies  and  other 
Christian  institutions.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
piety ;  a  "  character  in  whom  was  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  as  it  is  ever  given  to  any  one 
mortal  to  attain  and  exhibit "  (Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
in  North- American  Reciew,  1857). 

!Mr.  Montgomery  was  one  of  the  best  sacred 
poets  of  his  day;  and  although  Jeffrey,  in  1807 
(Edinburgh  Rerieic),  condemned  the  shallow  taste 
which  read  his  poems,  and  prophesied  speedy  ob- 
livion for  their  author,  Southey,  Professor  ^VilsoD, 
and  others,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  blending 
of  piety  and  a  fine  imagination  in  his  productions. 
Professor  Wilson,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  said, 
"His  poetry  will  live,  for  he  has  heart  and  ima- 
gination profound.  .  .  .  Montgomery,  of  all  the 
poets  of  this  age,  —  and  we  believe,  also,  out  of 
it,  —  is  in  his  poetry  the  most  religious  man.  All 
his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feelings  are  moulded 
and  colored  by  religion.  A  spirit  of  invocation, 
prayer,  and  praise,  pervades  all  his  poetry;  and 
it  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  beautiful."  Among  his 
larger  poems  are  Prison  Amusements,  1797  (writ- 
ten during  his  first  imprisonment  ia  York  Castle) ; 
The  Ocean,  1805;  The  Wanderer  of  Sicitzerland, 
etc.,  180S  (condemned  unsparingly  by  Jeffrey, 
but  known  by  heart  by  William  Cullen  Bryant); 
The  West  Indies,  1810  (commemorating  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade)  ;  The  World  before  the 
Flood,  1813,  Greenland  (founded  on  the  history 
of  Moravian  mi.ssions,  1819),  etc.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery is  now  known  chiefly  by  his  hymns,  which 
have  passed  into  all  collections.  Many  of  them 
first  appeared  in  newsjjapers,  and  were  collected 
in  The  Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imitations  of  the 
Psalms,  1822 ;  The  Christian  Psalmist,  or  IJi/mns, 
Selected  and  Original,  Glasgow,  1825;  and  Origi- 
nal Hymns  for  Public,  Pricate,  and  Social  Derotion, 
London,  1853.  Among  his  best  are  the  mis- 
sionary hymns,  "O  Spirit  of  the  living  God," 
"  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed  "  (read  liy  the  poet 
at  the  close  of  a  speech  at  a  missionary  meeting 
in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Liverpool,  April  11,  1822, 
and  put  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  was  jiresid- 
ing,  m  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  Ixxii.),  the  line 
advent  hynm,  "  Angels  from  the  realms  of  glo- 
ry," "  Forever  with  tlie  Lord,"  etc. 

Editions  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  works  were  pub- 
lished between  1818  (3  vols.)  and  1855  (4  vols.)  ; 
a  Memoir,  with  extracts  from  his  writings  and 
journals,  by  Holland  and  Evkrktt,  London, 
ISS.o-.'jC,  7  vols.;  and  an  abridgment  of  this  work, 
}iy  Mtk,  Kmciit,  I'osldn,  1S57. 

MONTGOMERY,  Robert,  an  English  religious 
poet;  I.,   ill   lialli.  1.'507;  d.  at  Brighton,  Dec.  3, 


1855.  In  1828  appeared  his  poem.  The  Omnipres- 
ence of  the  Deity  (28th  ed.  1855),  which  gained  a 
rapid  popularity ;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
other  poems,  as  Satan  (1829).  In  1830  he  entered 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  took  orders ;  was  ap- 
pointed curate  of  Whittingham,  1835 ;  preacher 
at  Percy  Chapel,  London,  1836,  where  his  preach- 
ing was  very  popular,  and  preacher  of  St.  Jude's 
Chapel,  Glasgow,  1838.  Among  Alontgomery's 
other  numerous  poetical  works  are,  A  Unicersal 
Prayer;  Death  i  A  Vision  of  Heaven ;  A  Vision  of 
Hell  (1828,  4th  ed.,  1829)  ;  The  Messiah  (1832, 
8th  ed.,  1842).  His  poems  were  the  subject  of 
a  withering  criticism  by  !Macaulay  (see  Essays), 
but  received  the  commendation  of  Southey. 
Collected  edition  of  his  Poetical  ^^'orks,  London, 
1841-43,  6  vols.  Mr.  jSIontgomery  also  assisted 
in  the  translation  of  Nitzsch's  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  1S49. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY  denotes  the  study 
of  artistic  monuments  of  various  descriptions,  — 
inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  statuaries,  paintings, 
architectural  constructions,  etc.,  so  far  as  they 
are  expressive  of  theological  ideas.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  mediaeval  cathedral  of  Europe  and 
the  modern  meeting-house  of  America  shows,  that 
though,  in  the  congregations  which  built  those 
houses  of  ivorship,  the  piety  may  have  been  the 
same,  the  theology  was  certainly  not ;  and  a 
further  comparison  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  definite 
ooncepition  of  the  theological  differences,  since 
the  very  outlines  of  the  structures  show  that  they 
were  made  to  meet  different  wants,  built  to  real- 
ize different  ideas.  Thus,  the  study  of  the  literary 
monuments  of  theology  may  at  every  point  be 
aided  by  the  study  of  the  corresponding  artistic 
monuments.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  supple- 
mented (a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  during  its  first  centuries  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  Catacombs) :  in  others  it  will 
be  strikingly  illustrated.  It  is  impossible  to 
visit,  for  instance,  a  royal  burial-place  in  a  Protes- 
tant country  in  Europe  without  being  struck  at 
the  glaring  difference  between  the  tomb  of  the 
last  Konian-Catholic  prince  and  the  tomb  of  the 
first  Protestant  prince ;  and  an  impression  of 
what  the  Reformation  was  and  meant  will,  like 
a  stream  of  living  blood,  gush,  with  its  vivifying 
power,  through  the  shadowy  ideas  derived  from 
the  reading  of  the  literary  documents  of  the  event. 
Intuition  is  the  one  great  spiritual  fertilizer. 
Two  plain  tombstones  from  some  out-of-the-way 
village  cemetery  —  one  from  1783,  and  one  from 
1883  —  may  tell  more  impressively  than  any  heavy 
volume  could  do,  what  rationalism  and  evangeli- 
calism really  are,  and  how  they  affect  human  life. 

It  was  the  great  excavations  and  comprehensive 
arclueological  researches  which  were  undeilaken 
in  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  more  especially  the  works  of  Onufrio 
Panvinio  (De  pra:cipuis  urbis  Jiotnce  sanctioribus 
basUicis,  1554),  and  Antonio  Bosio  (Roma  sottera- 
nea,  1632),  which  first  drew  attention  to  the  theo- 
logical importance  of  many  artistic  monuments : 
and  already  Baronius,  in  his  Annales  (15S8-1U07), 
not  unfrequently  derives  his  proofs  from  coins, 
paintings,  etc.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  cla-s- 
sical  archaeology  was  studied  from  the  very  first 
days  of  the  renaissance  benefited  al.so  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  arclueolugy.     The  great  works  of 
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Montfaucon  —  Antiqriile  expHque,  1719  (reaching 
down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era),  and  Les 
Monuments  de  la  monarchie  franfui.ie,  1729  —  con- 
tain much  of  specific  theological  interest.  Spe- 
cial art  subjects  of  distinct  theological  charactei', 
such  as  sacred  painting,  attracted  genei'al  atten- 
tion, and  were  frequently  treated.  (See  Holir : 
I'ictor  errans,  Leipzig,  1079;  and  Ayala:  I'lctor 
chi-islianus,  iVIadrid,  1730.)  When  illuminated 
manuscripts  were  printed,  the  miniature  pictures 
were  reproduced.  (See  the  Greek  Menotugimn, 
edited  by  Cardinal  Alboni,  Kome,  1727,  the  Syri- 
an Ecangeliarium,  edited  by  Assemani,  Florence, 
1742,  etc.)  Indeed,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  artistic  monuments  of  the 
Church  become  not  only  a  recognized,  but  also  a 
highly-valued  portion,  of  the  materials  employed 
by  the  theologian,  especially  the  church  histo- 
rian. (See  Pelliccia :  De  eccksice  polilia,  1777.) 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  study  has  been 
developed  into  an  independent  branch  of  the 
theological  system.  (.See  Piper  :  Einleitung  in  die 
Monumenlale  Theologie,  Gotha,  1867.)  ISIuseums 
have  been  formed  in  Berlin,  1854,  at  Cologne, 
1800,  etc. ;  and,  though  very  rarely  taught  as  a 
peculiar  department,  monumental  theology  every- 
where receives  great  attention,  both  in  lectures 
and  text-books.  See  J.  P.  Lundv:  Mnnumental 
Theoloyij,  New  York,  1876,  new  edition,  1881 ; 
J.  N.  Diepolder:  Theblogie  u.  Kunsl  iin  Urchris- 
ienthum,  Augsburg,  1882  ;  cf.  art.  by  F.  Piper, 
Theologie,  monumentale,  in  the  first  edition  of 
Herzog,  vol.  xv.  pp.  7.52-807. 

MONUMENTS  are  found  among  all  peoples 
'  and  in  all  ages.  They  are  generally  very  simple, 
—  a  stone  set  up,  or  a  heap  of  stones.  Many  such 
reminders  of  important  events  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Thus  Jacob  and  Laban  made  a  heap 
of  stones  to  "witness"  their  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi. 
45-48).  Moses  ordered  the  elders  to  set  up  stones 
on  Mount  Ebal,  upon  which  the  "  law  "  was  in- 
scribed (Deut.  xxvii.  2-4)  •  Joshua  fulfilled  the 
request  (Josh.  viii.  32).  Twelve  stones  out  of  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  and  twelve  stones  in  the  midst 
of  Jordan,  commemorated  the  passage  (Josh.  iv. 
3,  9).  Samuel  and  Saul  erected  stones  in  memory 
of  victories  (1  Sam.  vii.  12,  xv.  12).  Monuments 
were  also  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
XXXV.  20;  2  Kings  xxiii.  17).  In  old  times,  as 
now  in  the  East,  stones  were  thrown  upon  the 
graves  of  enemies  (Josh.  vii.  20,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17).  Heaps  of  stones  also  marked  the  way 
(Jer.  xxxi.  21).  WOLF  baudissin. 

MOON,  The,  played  quite  an  important  part 
in  the  life  and  history  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only 
as  a  measurer  of  time,  but  also  as  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship.  Its  very  conspicuous  and 
regularly  occurring  changes  led  all  people  in 
ancient  days  to  use  it  for  measuring  time.  In 
Arabic,  its  name  means  "  the  measurer : "  in  Egypt, 
the  god  of  the  moon,  Thoth,  is  the  god  of  meas- 
ure, consequently  of  science  ;  and  by  the  Greeks, 
Thoth  was  identified  with  the  cunning  and  much- 
knowing  Hermes.  Like  so  many  other  ancient 
peoples,  the  Hebrews  also  used  the  period  during 
which  the  moon  accomplishes  its  changes  as  a 
unit  of  time,  —  the  month.  Whether  the  week  of 
seven  days  originated  as  a  simple  division  of  the 
month  into  four,  or  whether  it  was  formed  with 
a  regard  to  the  seven  planets,  is  questionable. 


(See  Schrader  :  Der  hah/lonische  Ursprung  der 
nieienliigigen  Woche,  in  Sludicn  und  Kritiken,  1874.) 
But  it  is  certain  that  their  year  was  made  up  of 
twelve  moon-months  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
days.  Some  passages,  however,  as,  for  instance, 
the  account  of  the  age  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  23), 
indicate,  that,  at  a  very  early  time,  the  Hebrews 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  solar  year;  and  it 
cannot  have  been  a  long  time  before  th(ty  (il)served 
that  the  seasons  depended  on  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  (according  to  old  parlance),  and  not  on 
that  of  the  moon.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
solar  and  the  lunar  year  they  then  smoothed  over 
by  means  of  an  intercalary  month.  (See  the  art. 
Year.)  The  day  of  the  return  of  the  new  moon 
was  always,  from  the  oldest  times,  a  day  of  note, 
and  is  mentioned  along  with  the  sabbath  in  Amos 
viii.  5,  2  Kings  iv.  23;  but  only  the  .seventh  new 
moon  was  celebrated  as  a  special  day  of  festival 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Num.  xxix.  1).  All  the  great  an- 
nual festivals,  however,  —  Passover,  Pentecost,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  etc., 
—  were  celebrated  on  fixed  days  of  the  month. 
Of  the  idea,  so  very  common  among  the  peoples 
of  antiquity,  that  the  moon  was  the  cause  of  the 
dew,  and  generally  exercised  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence on  vegetation,  there  is  no  direct  trace  in  the 
Old  Testament;  but  jjassages  like  Ps.  cxxi.  6, 
JMatt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15,  show  that  the  Jews  sup- 
posed a  connection  between  the  moon  and  certain 
diseases.  With  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
moon,  very  old  among  the  Shemitic  peoples,  —  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  older  than  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  —  it  was  forbidden  in  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3. 
Nevertheless,  Josiah  put  down  a  number  of  idola- 
trous priests  who  burnt  incense  to  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  planets  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5)  ;  and 
Jerenuah  complains  (viii.  2)  that  there  were  peo- 
ple in  Jerusalem  who  worshipped  both  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Job  xxxi.  27  speaks  of  another 
form  of  the  moon- worship,  —  throwing  kisses  at 
her,  instead  of  burning  incense  to  her,  which 
chimes  well  in  with  the  general  Shemitic  idea  of 
the  goddess  of  the  moon.        WOLF  baudissin. 

MOORE,  Clement  Clarke,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New 
York,  July  15,  1779;  d.  in  Newport,  R.I.,  July 
10,  1863.  His  father  was  Bishop  Benjamin 
Moore,  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  (1748-1816). 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  1798 ; 
and  from  December,  1821,  to  June,  1850,  he  was 
professor  in  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant-Episcopal Chui'ch,  New- York  City,  —  first 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  afterwards  of  Oriental  and 
Greek,  literature.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
seminary  now  stands  was  his  gift.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  first  Hebrew  lexicon  published  in 
the  United  States  {Hebrew  and  Greek  Lexicon, 
New  York,  1809,  2  vols.),  and  of  the  famous  bal- 
lad, familiar  to  American  children,  called  the 
"  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,"  beginning,  "  'Twas 
the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the 
house."  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  his  father's 
sermons,  1824,  2  vols. 

MOORE,  Henry,  an  early  Wesleyan  minister; 
b.  in  Dublin,  Dec.  21,  1751 ;  d.  in  London,  April 
27, 1844.  He  joined  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and 
in  1780  was  an  itinerant  upon  the  Londonderry 
circuit;  but  later  in  London,  as  the  constant  com- 
panion of  John  Wesley,  he  did  most  efficient 
service.     After  Wesley's  death,  he  figured  promi- 
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nently  in  the  discussions  from  1791  to  1797  upon 
a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  per- 
son aUy  favored  the  episcopal  form.  "  He  also 
defended  the  itinerant  system,  and  the  right  of 
Wesleyan  ministers  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  whom  John 
AVesley  had  ordained."  He  wrote,  in  connection 
with  I)r.  Coke,  a  Lifr  of  John  Wesley  (London, 
1792),  and  alone,  Life  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  (London,  1825,  2  vols.). 
Memoir  of  John  Fletcher  (New  York,  1836),  and 
of  Mary  Fletcher  (London,  1817,  2  vols..  New 
York,  1837,  1  vol.),. and  an  Autobiography  (1830). 
See  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  :  The  Life  of  liev. 
Henry  Moore,  including  his  Autobiography,  London 
and  New  York,  1814. 

MOORS.     See  Spain. 

MORALITIES.     See  Religiou-s  Dramas. 

MORAL  LAW.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"law,"  when  applied  to  the  sphere  of  moral  ac- 
tion, is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  juridical 
sense  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically, at  establishing  perfect  congruity  between 
morality  and  legality,  the  results  have  proved 
disastrous  ;  for  the  word  "  law  "  changes  its  sense 
as  it  moves  from  one  sphere  into  another. 

In  nature  and  natural  science,  law  means  sim- 
ply a  formula  expressing  the  invariable  recur- 
rence of  the  same  effect  from  the  same  cause. 
It  involves  a  necessity  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tions,—  a  must  which  cannot  be  resisted.  When 
rising  from  the  realm  of  natural  forces  to  the 
sphere  of  social  agencies,  the  law  may  still  be 
.said  to  involve  necessity,  but  only  so  far  as,  on 
the  principle  of  justice,  it  is  enforced  by  the 
state.  The  difference  is  apparent.  While  the 
laws  of  nature  accomplish  themselves,  as  inher- 
ent, constitutive  elements  of  the  very  forces  in 
action,  the  laws  of  the  state  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  free  will  of  man.  Their  necessity 
depends  upon  the  power  of  compulsion  and  pun- 
ishment which  the  state  is  possessed  of,  —  upon 
something  outside  themselves.  Their  must  is  in 
reality  simply  a  shall. 

On  the  same  basis  stands  the  moral  law ;  and 
yet  it  differs  more  widely  from  juridical  law  than 
does  the  latter  from  natural  law.  .Juridical  law 
recognizes  the  free  will  of  man,  but  only  as  it 
recognizes  any  other  natural  fact.  In  principle 
it  rejects  it,  being  willing,  under  all  circumstances, 
-to  transform  its  shall  into  a  vtust,  and,  by  compul- 
sion and  punishment,  to  enforce  itself  in  spite  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Moral  law,  on 
the  contrary,  recognizes  the  free  will  of  man,  not 
only  as  a  fact  in  nature,  but  as  the  very  condition 
of  its  own  realization.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  it  dream  of  transforming  its  shall  into  a  must, 
for  where  the  in<tst  begins  there  moi-ality  ends. 
Compulsion,  punishment,  and  other  means  of 
enforcing  a  law,  can  reach  the  act  only  in  its  ex- 
ternal manifestation,  not  in  its  inner  motive  and 
l)Urpo.'ii' ;  and  there  lies  its  morality.  Even  when 
mora;  law  demands  with  ab.sohite  authoritative- 
iieas  to  be  obeyed,  it  demands  in  the  same  voice 
that  obedience  to  it  shall  be  the  very  manifestii- 
tion  of  tlio  freedom  of  the  will. 

Hut  whence  does  this  shall  come?  Is  not  its 
very  exist<!nce  an  inextricable  cnigniaV  A  feel- 
ing of  cuuipulsioii  is  quite  comprehensible  when 


produced  by  external  forces  which  affect  the  soul 
in  a  certain  way.  All  our  sensations  come  to  us 
under  this  form.  We  are  impressed  from  with- 
out ;  we  become  conscious  of  the  impression ;  we 
feel  that  the  act  of  consciousness  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  impression  :  but  that  feeling  of  com- 
pulsion has  nothing  strange  about  it.  Quite 
otherwise  with  the  moral  shall.  It  does  not  come 
to  us  from  without;  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
impression  from  some  external  object ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  in  spite  of  its  authori- 
tative and  obligatory  character,  it  does  not  im- 
press us  with  a  feeling  of  compulsion.  From 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul  it  seems  to  rise ;  and 
it  sounds  like  an  appeal  to  our  freedom,  or,  rather, 
like  a  hint  at  the  right  use  of  the  freedom,  accom- 
panying its  hints,  as  it  were,  with  light  shadows 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  How  is  it,  then,  to  be  ex- 
plained? 

Every  creature  has  a  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  which  is  expressed  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  shall  be  realized  in  its  life ;  and  from 
the  very  purpose  of  man's  existence  and  life,  in- 
herent in  his  organization,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
the  moral  sliall  arises.  It  is  the  spark  produced 
when  the  soul  is  touched  by  her  own  purpose. 
Representing  the  goal  of  all  human  development, 
so  far  as  that  goal  can  be  reached  by  free  human 
activity,  the  moral  shall  indicates  at  every  point 
what  we  have  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  order  to 
develop  in  consistency  with  our  own  nature,  and 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  our  being ;  and,  as  we 
accept  or  neglect  its  hints,  the  shadows  of  pleasure 
and  pain  enter  our  conscience,  and  fill  it  with 
light  or  darkness.  The  sceptic,  the  sensualist, 
the  materialist,  may  ask.  How  can  such  a  thing 
as  the  purpose  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
life  —  that  is,  a  thing  which  is  not,  but  only  .shall 
be  —  produce  a  feeling,  and  make  felt  its  own  ex- 
istence, though  it  is  not  existing?  The  answer 
cannot  be  given  directly.  But  all  those  wants 
and  cravings  and  impulses,  on  which  organized 
life  in  general,  the  whole  activity  of  plants, 
animals,  and  men,  depends  —  what  are  they  but 
movements  of  the  inherent  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation towards  realization  ?  H.  ULRICI. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  a  term  generally 
used  to  designate  philosophical  ethics,  in  contra- 
distinction from  theological  or  Christian  ethics. 
Its  object  is  to  find  an  aksolute  rule  of  conduct 
outside  of  religion,  independent  of  divine  revela- 
tion, in  the  very  nature  of  man.  The  problem 
arose  in  (ireece,  when  the  Greek  mythology  (that 
is,  the  Greek  religion)  had  lost  its  hold  on  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  people;  and  the  Greek 
philosophy  jiroduced  two  typical  solutions,  —  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic, —  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  liave  exerci.sed  an  incalculable  influence, 
not  only  on  ethical  speculation,  but  on  the  practi- 
cal morals  of  individuals,  cla,sses,  aiul  ages. 

Hoth  these  .systems  agree  in  detciniiiiing  the 
hajipiness  of  the  individual  as  the  final  goal  of 
moral  ci)n<lnct;  but,  in  the  definition  of  what 
individual  happiness  is,  tli<'y  differ  \U(lely  frfim 
each  other.  To  the  Epicurcai.,  haiijiiue.ss  is  enjoy 
ment,  the  greatest  jio.ssilile  amount,  ccjnsciiuenlly 
prudent,  and  even  calculating;  while  to  the  Stoic, 
happiness  consists  in  an  inner  self-sufficiency, 
which  not  oidy  can  afford  l«  desjiise- ciijoymi'nti 
but  which  also  enables  to  endure  sid^l'erings.    Epi- 
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cureanisiii  (most  easily  accessible  to  the  stucleiit 
througli  the  worlds  of  Horace  Lucretius,  and 
Cicero,  who,  however,  was  not  aii  Epicurean,  but 
an  eclectic)  has  always  exercised  its  greatest 
attraction  on  men  of  a  liglit  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  found  the  most  adherents  among 
rich  and  elegant  people.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
the  elegance  and  comfort  of  life  which  are  deeply 
indebted  to  p^picureanism :  also  art,  poetry,  and 
science  owe  much  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  the  father  of  unspeakable  debaucheries, 
and  the  cause  of  great  ruin.  Stoicisn)  (most 
easily  accessible  through  the  works  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius)  attracts  chiefly 
characters  of  a  more  serious  and  sombre  hue, 
and  has  found  its  most  eminent  disciples  among 
practical  people,  men  of  power,  statesmen.  Its 
influence  on  art,  and  even  on  science,  has  been 
comparatively  small ;  but  it  has  produced  not  a 
few  great  ideas,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which 
Christendom  has  recognized  and  adopted. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  Epicu- 
rean and  Stoic  schools,  respectively  founded  by 
Epicurus  and  Zeno,  were  preceded,  the  former 
by  the  Cyrenaic  scliool  (founded  by  Aristippus), 
the  latter  by  the  cynic  school  (founded  by  Antis- 
thenes).  The  centre  of  the  whole  development, 
however,  is  occupied  by  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and 
especially  the  latter  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.  He  also  de- 
termines the  highest  moral  end  as  happiness  :  he 
is,  indeed,  the  father  of  the  happiness-principle. 
But  he  defines  happiness  as  activity,  not  as  enjoy- 
ment or  self-sufficiency,  —  as  an  activity  which  at 
every  point  hits  the  mean  between  two  opposite  ex- 
cesses, such  as  is  determined  by  the  intellect.  To 
him,  man  is  principally  a  political  being,  and  can 
realize  his  highest  moral  aims  only  in  the  state. 
Thus  the  individual  becomes  absorbed  l)y  the 
family,  and  the  family  again  by  the  state ;  that  is, 
morals  become  absorbed  by  politics.  Though  the 
direct  influence  of  Aristotle  on  practical  life  may 
be  rather  small,  all  ethical  speculation  borrowed 
for  centuries  its  method,  its  scheme,  even  its 
materials,  from  him. 

The  middle  agfs  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
moral  philosophy.  Though  the  forms,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  al;o  the  ideas,  of  the  Aristo- 
telian ethics,  were  retained  by  the  schoolmen,  the 
subject  was  generally  treated  as  an  appendix  to 
dogmatics.  (See  Ethics.)  But  the  renewal  of 
the  study  of  antiquity,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  classical  literatures,  and  more  especially  their 
philosophy,  produced,  soon  called  forth  a  desire 
to  construct  an  independent  philosophical  founda- 
tion for  the  ruling  moral  code ;  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  modern  moral  philosophy  was 
fairly  started  by  Hugo  Grotius  and  Ilobbes, 
though  in  an  indirect  way,  and  from  a  rather 
political  point  of  view.  The  gross  and  outspoken 
materialism  of  Hobbes,  amounting  almost  to  a 
formal  denial  of  all  morals,  gave  rise  to  a  vehe- 
ment opposition  ;  and,  in  the  treatises  of  Cumber- 
land and  Cudworth,  the  idea  of  Grotius,  that 
natural  law  as  a  part  of  divine  law  may  be  de- 
duced a  priori  from  the  conception  of  himian 
nature,  and  a  posteriori  from  the  fact  of  its  univer- 
sal acceptation,  appeared  in  a  more  definite  shape 
and  with  a  more  direct  moral  bearing.  The  moral 
law,  they  protest,  is  an  inherent  part  of  human 
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nature  :  and  it  is  inscrutable  and  authoritative, 
because,  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  (iod.  With  Hobbes  there  began  in  Kng- 
land  a  very  lively  debate  on  moral  philosophy, 
whicli  has  not  yet  ended,  and  which,  especially 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  produced  a  very  ride 
and  varied  literature.  It  is  characteristic  of  this' 
debate,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  alioiit 
the  end  of  morals  as  about  its  sources,  —  Whence 
comes  the  feeling  of  duty?  what  is  duty  V  An- 
swered in  various  ways,  the  question  genei'ally 
leads  to  the  assumption  of  a  special  moral  organ, 
—  a  moral  sense  (Francis  Hutcheson),  a  conscience. 
The  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  a  conscience,  can- 
not be  doubted  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  question 
is  not  thereby  fully  answered,  because,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  different  degrees  of  development,  the 
moral  sense  is  never  perfectly  alike  in  any  two 
individuals;  and  when  a  longer  interval,  for  in- 
stance, a  period  of  some  centuries,  is  allowed  to 
intervene,  conscience  may  give,  and  has  given, 
completely  contradictory  decisions. 

With  Kant's  "categorical  imperative,"  moral 
pliilosophy  made  a  great  conquest.  That  princi- 
ple broke  the  backbone  of  the  happiness-principle, 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  reigning  eudaimonism. 
It  demonstrated  obedience  to  duty,  regardless  of 
happiness,  as  a  peremptory  demand  of  reason. 
It  determined,  once  for  all,  the  whole  subjective 
or  formal  side  of  duty ;  but  of  the  objective  side 
of  the  idea,  of  the  contents  of  duty,  it  tells  us 
nothing.  One  may  learn  from  Kant  to  obey  his 
duty;  but  he  cannot  learn  what  his  duty  may  be, 
if  he  happens  to  be  uncertain  on  that  score.  A 
principle  was  still  wanting  from  which  jiositive 
duty  could  be  deduced  with  the  same  authority 
to  reason  as  divine  revelation  exercises  over  faith. 
After  the  time  of  Kant,  however,  two  remarkable 
attempts  have  been  made  of  demonstrating  such 
a  principle,  and  establishing  moral  philosophy  on 
a  basis  independent  of  religion  ;  namely.  Utili- 
tarianism, and  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
Evolution  to  ethics  :  which  two  articles  see. 

Lit.  —  Whewell:  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  London,  1852,  en- 
larged ed.,  1862;  Vorlander  :  Geschichte  der 
philosophischen  Moral,  Marburg,  1855 :  Paul 
Janet:  Histoire  de  la  pkilosophie  morale  et  poli- 
tique, Paris,  1860;  John  Stuart  Blackie:  Four 
Phases  of  Morals,  Edinburgh,  1871;  Wuttke: 
Handhuch  der  christlichen  Sittentehre,  translated 
into  English  by  Lacroix,  New  York,  1873  (intro- 
duction, vol.  i.);  Lecky  :  European  Morals,  Au- 
gustine  to  Charlemagne,  I^ond.  and  N.Y.,  1877,  2 
vols.  B.\UMANN  :  Handhuch  der  Moral,  Leipzig, 
1879 ;  Bestmann  :  Gesch.  der  christlichen  Sitte, 
Ntirdlingen,  1880  sqq. ;  A.  v.  Gettingen:  Die  Mo- 
ralstatistik;  Erlangen,  1880,  3d  ed.,  1882;  H.  Heppe  : 
Christliche  Sittenlehre,  ed.  A.  Kuhnert,  Elberfeld, 
1882  ;  Stanley  Leathes  :  The  Foundation  of 
Morality,  London,  1882 ;  P.  Janet  :  Theory  of 
Morals  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1883).  See  also  art 
Ethics  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.     See  Casuistry. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH,  the  name  by  which  the 
United  Brethren  (  Uuitas  Fratrum)  are  general!}' 
known. 

I.  History.  —  This  church,  which  must  not, 
as  is  often  done,  be  confounded  with  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  is  a  resuscitation,  in  a  new 
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fonii.  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.  v.),  who  flour- 
ished from  1457  to  1627  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  from  15-10  to  1700  in  Poland.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Luther's  Reformation,  tliey  numbered 
about  400  parishes  and  l.'OU,000  members,  were 
using  their  own  Ilynnial  and  Catechism,  and  em- 
plojing  two  printing-presses  for  the  spread  of 
evangelical  literature.  In  sj:>ite  of  frequent  per- 
.secutions  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Utraquists,  they  increased  in  number,  and  grew 
in  influence,  until  they  obt^iined  legal  recognition 
(1609).  One  of  the  ends  for  which  they  labored 
was  a  closer  fellowship  among  Protestants.  They 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  alliance,  based  on  the 
Consensus  Semlomiriensis,  among  those  of  Poland 
(1570).  This  alliance,  however,  bore  no  abiding- 
fruits.  The  anti-Reformation,  inaugurated  by 
Ferdinand  II.,  overthrew  the  Brethren  as  a  visible 
organization  in  Bohemia  and  Jloravia  (1627);  but 
they  continued  in  Poland  and  Hungary  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  preserved  in  their  original  seats  a  "  hid- 
den seed,"  which  kept  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
tenets  and  usages  of  the  fathers,  held  religious 
services  in  secret,  and  prayed  for  a  resuscitation 
of  the  church.  Such  prayers  were  heard.  In 
1722  two  families  named  Xeisser,  led  by  Chris- 
tian David,  "the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  fled  from 
Jloravia,  and,  by  invitation  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
(q.  v.),  settled  on  his  domain  of  Berthelsdorf  in 
Saxony.  About  three  hundred  Brethren,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  seven  years,  emigrated  from 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  to  the  same  place.  They 
built  a  town  called  Ilerrnhut,  or  "  The  Watch  of 
the  Lord,"  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of  other 
Protestants  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  This 
settlement  became  the  centre  of  the  Renewed 
Brethren's  Church.  In  addition  to  the  fact  tlsit 
its  nucleus  consisted  of  descendants  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  such  a  renewal  was  brought  about 
by  the  adojition  of  the  leading  features  of  their 
constitution ;  l)y  the  introduction  of  their  disci- 
pline, as  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Discijjlhm:  of  Amos 
Comenius,  and  of  much  of  their  liturgy  as  found 
in  their  German  hymnals;  by  appropriating  their 
doctrinal  tendency  in  so  far  as  to  hold  tast  to 
e.ssentials,  but  not  to  bind  the  conscience  with 
regard  to  non-essentials  ;  and,  finally,  by  the 
trausfer  of  their  episcopate,  which  had  been  care- 
fully continued  in  the  hope  of  a  resuscitation.. 
Ou  the  lyth  of  March,  1735,  David  Xitschmann 
was  consecrated  the  iirst  bishop  of  the  Moi-avian 
Church  by  Bishop  Daniel  Krnst  Jalilonsky,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Christian  Sitkovius,  these  two 
being  the  survivors  of  the  old  succession.  As 
concerns  the  doctrinal  tendency,  the  noteworthy 
fact  may  be  a<lded,  that  the  Lord's  Sniiper  is  still 
defined  liy  the  Alor.avians,  as  it  was  defined  by  their 
fathers  mori'  than  four  centuries  ago,  simply  in  tlie 
words  of  Scripture,  without  attempting  any  human 
explanation.  The  resuscitation  of  the  Brethren's 
Churcii  was,  however,  not  accom])lished  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pre-arranged  plan;  nor  was  Ilerrnhut 
built  witii  such  an  end  in  view.  The  renewal 
was  the  work  of  God,  who  gradually  led  both  tiie 
Moravian  refugees  and  Zinzendorf  to  recognize 
his  divine  will.  When  Zinzendorf  (lermitted  the 
Brethren  to  .settle  on  his  estate,  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  church  of  their  fathers;  and  the 
projects  which  ho  had  formed  fur  the  exteusiou 


of  God's  kingdom  looked  in  a  different  direction. 
It  was  only  after  these  jirojects  had  failed,  that 
he  w'as  made  to  see  that  Ilerrnhut,  to  use  his 
own  words,  constituted  "  the  parish  to  which  he 
had  from  all  eternity  been  fore-ordained."  By 
that  time,  however,  thei-e  was  gathered  a  body  of 
Christians,  not  exclusively  descended  from  the 
Bohemian  fathers,  but  representing  a  union  of 
the  Slavonic  element  of  the  Ancient  Brethren's 
Church  with  the  German  element  of  pietism.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  a  new  and 
ditferent  development  began.  It  was  shaped  by 
Zinzendorf.  lie  had,  indeed,  declared  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those  hopes  of 
a  renewal  of  the  Brethren's  Church  which  filled 
j  the  heart  of  its  aged  bishop  Comenius ;  but  at 
j  the  same  time  he  was  by  conviction  a  Lutlieran, 
j  and  had  adopted  Speuer's  idea  in  its  deepest  im- 
I  jx)rt,  —  of  establishing  ecclesiolce  in  ecdesia.  This 
^  idea  he  carried  out  to  ends  of  which  its  originator 
j  had  never  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Brethren 
I  were  to  constitute  an  independent  church ;  and 
yet,  on  the  other,  they  were  not  to  interfere  with 
the  State  churclies,  but  to  set  forth  within  the 
same  a  union  of  believers  representing  the  old 
Brethren's,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed 
elements,  —  or  Tpi-aoi  n-mdfiaf,  as  he  called  them, — 
in  one  Unilas  Fralrum.  Accordingly  he  did  not 
allow  the  Brethren  to  expand  as  they  had  expanded 
in  their  original  seats  ;  but  exclusive  Moravian 
towns  were  founded,  where  no  one  but  a  member 
owned  real  estate,  and  the  Church  controlled,  not 
only  their  spii'itual  concerns,  but  also  their  indus- 
trial pursuits.  In  such  towns  a  high  type  of  piety 
was  developed.  They  fostered  a  missionary  spirit, 
which  sent  messengers  of  the  gospel  to  the  most 
distant  ]iarts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  found 
fields  at  home,  through  the  so-called  "  Diaspora," 
on  the  continent  of  Kuro]ie,  and,  through  domes- 
tic missions,  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  They 
e<hicate<l  in  their  boai'ding-schools  thousands  of 
young  people  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church  ;  and,  during  the  long  and  dreary  period 
of  rationalism,  they  afforded  a.  sanctuary  for  the 
old  gospel,  with  its  bles.sed  promises  and  glorious 
hopes.  At  the  same  time  there  occasionally  ap- 
peared a  self-satisfied  .spirit,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  looked  upon  the  ^loravians  as  "a  peculiar 
people  "•  in  an  extraordinai'y  sense,  and,  on  the 
other,  took  acceptance  with  God  foi-  granted,  as 
belonging  of  necessity  to  all  the  members  of  a 
church  in  which  the  Saviour  was  pre-ennnently 
made  the  central  figure  of  theology  and  of  jtrac- 
tical  religion,  and  liis  name  literally  constituted 
a  household  word.  For  a  brief  peiiod  (1745-1!)), 
known  as  "the  time  of  sifting,"  and  in  a  few  of 
the  settlements,  a  far  greater  evil  maidfested 
it.si4f.  Fanaticism  broke  out  among  ministers 
and  people.  It  did  not  lead  them  into  gross  sin.-., 
butgavi'  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  conceptions, 
es]iecially  as  regarded  the  atonement  in  general, 
and  Christ's  wounded  side  in  particular;  to  the 
most  sensuous,  puerile,  and  objectionable  phrase- 
ology and  hymns ;  and  to  religious  .services  of  the 
nu)st  reprehensible  character.  Such  fanaticism 
Zinzendorf  himself  unwittingly  originated  by  the 
fanciful  and  unwarranted  ways  in  which  Ik;  ex- 
pre.s.sed  the  believer's  joy  and  the  love  which  tha 
pardoned  sinner  bears  to  the  Saviour.  But.  when 
he  and  his  coadjutors  began  to  realize  the  magni- 
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tmle  of  the  evil,  tlipy  earnestly  labored  to  bring 
back  the  erringf  ones  to  the  sober  faith  and  rever- 
ent love  taught  by  the  Scriptures.  Such  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success ;  and  the  entire  resto- 
ration of  the  church  to  spiritual  health  formed 
the  best  answer  to  the  many  attacks  made  upon 
it  at  that  time  and  for  a  long  period  afterward, 
in  part  by  well-meaning  theologians,  and  in  part 
by  scurrilous  enemies. 

Zinzendorf  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  17^7, 
and  during  his  lifetime  practically  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  although  he  had  many  assist- 
ants; and  synods,  of  which  he  had  the  principal 
control,  were  often  held.  After  his  death,  the 
synods  assumed  their  proper  position,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  elective  boards.  The 
polity  which  he  had  introduced  kept  the  fJnitas 
Fralrum  niimerically  small ;  but  it  was  gradually 
established  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Baden, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia.  In  all  these  countries, 
except  Switzerland,  the  exclusive  system  was  in- 
troduced: on  the  part  of  their  governments,  liberal 
concessions  were  granted.  There  are  fifteen  exclu- 
sive settlements  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
nine  other  Moravian  churches. 

Turning  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  the  INIo- 
ravians  established  themselves  in  that  kingdom  in 
1738,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Peter  Boehler, 
■who  became  God's  instrument  in  leading  John 
Wesley  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1779 
they  were  acknowledged,  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
as  "an  ancient  Episcopal  Church."  Four  exclu- 
sive settlements  were  founded ;  but  the  rest  of 
their  churches,  thirty-four  in  nuuibei',  never  in- 
troduced the  German  polity. 

Georgia  was  the  colony  in  which  the  Moravi- 
ans began  their  work  in  North  America  (1735)  ; 
but  they  soon  relinquished  that  field,  and  came  to 
Pennsylvania  (1740),  where  they  built  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  in  which  three  towns  the 
exclusive  system  was  introduced.  Subsequently, 
they  established,  on  the  same  plan,  Hope  in  New 
Jersey  (which  enterprise  proved  a  failure),  and 
Salem  in  North  Carolina.  Their  other  churches 
were  free  from  the  trammels  of  this  polity.  It 
was  totally  relinquished  in  1811  and  the  subse- 
quent years.  During  the  century  in  which  it 
continued,  it  necessarily  kept  the  church  small  in 
this  country  also :  since  its  relinquishment,  the 
Moravians  have  increased  rapidly,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  have  doubled  their  membership. 
The  number  of  their  churches  is  seventy-eight. 

II.  Ger.man  Moravian  Towns.  —  Although 
the  exclusive  system  on  the  continent  of  Elurope 
has  undergone  modifications  which  seem  to  point 
to  its  eventual  abolition,  its  essential  features  are 
still  maintained.  The  membership,  "  according 
to  difference  of  age,  sex,  and  station  in  life,"  is 
divided  into  classes,  called  "  choirs,"  from  xop^C- 
At  the  head  of  each  choir  stands  an  elder,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  female  class,  a  deaconess,  charged 
with  its  spiritual  interests.  Special  religious  ser- 
vices are  held,  and  an  annual  day  of  covenanting 
and  praise  is  observed.  Such  classes,  or  choirs, 
are  maintained  in  other  Moravian  churches  also. 
Every  settlement  has  a  Brethren's,  a  Sisters',  and 
a  Widows'  House,  which  supply  the  inmates  with 
comfortable  homes  at  moderate  charges.  A  Sis- 
ters' House  is  inhabited  by  unmarried  women, 
who  maintain  themselves  by  work  suited  to  their 


.sex;  and  a  Brethren's  House,  by  unmarried  men, 
who  carry  on  various  trades.  Tliere  are  two 
superintendents  for  each  house,  —  the  one  looking 
after  the  religious  concerns  of  the  inmates,  who 
are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  can  leave  at  option ; 
the  other  managing  the  temporal  affairs.  The 
financial  and  municipal  interests  of  a  .settlement 
in  general  are  directed  by  the  Board  of  Ovcrseei'S, 
with  the  warden  as  its  president;  while  .spiritual 
matters  are  looked  after  by  the  Elders'  Confer- 
ence, with  the  senior  pastor  as  its  president.  Be- 
ligious  services  for  all  the  inhabitants  are  held 
every  evening  in  the  church. 

III.  The  Constitution,  Ministry,  Ritual, 
AND  Usages.  —  (a)  In  18.57  the  entire  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unitas  Fralrum  was  remodelled.  It 
embraces  three  provinces,  —  the  German,  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  American.  They  are  locally  inde- 
pendent, but  together  constitute  one  organic 
whole  in  regard  to  doctrine,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  di.scipline  and  ritual,  and  the  foreign 
missionary  work.  Hence  there  is  a  general  and 
a  provincial  government.  The  former  consists  of 
a  General  Synod  (meeting  every  ten  years  at 
Herrnhut,  and  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
provinces,  as  also  from  the  foreign  mission-field) 
and  of  an  Executive  Board.  This  Board  is 
called  the  "  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  and  has 
four  departments,  two  of  which  (the  Departments 
of  Missions  and  of  the  Unity)  are  elected  by  the 
General  Synod  ;  and,  as  this  conference  is  at  the 
same  time  the  executive  board  of  the  German 
province,  the  other  two  by  its  Provincial  Synod. 
Tlie  Deiiartment  of  Missions  superintends  the 
foreign  missionary  work  ;  and  the  Department  of 
the  Unity,  the  British  and  American  provinces,  in 
all  such  matters  as  come  within  the  legislative 
scope  of  the  General  Synod.  In  the  British  and 
American  provinces,  provincial  concerns  are  man- 
aged by  their  own  synods  and  executive  boards, 
known  as  Provincial  Elders'  Conferences. 

(Ji)  The  ministry  consists  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.  Unordained  assistants,  whether 
men  or  women,  are  formally  constituted  acolytes. 
The  Moravian  episcopacy  is  not  diocesan,  but 
represents  the  entire  Unitas  Fratrum.  Hence 
bishops  have  an  oSicial  seat,  both  in  the  synods 
of  the  provinces  in  which  they  reside,  and  in  the 
General  Synod,  and  can  be  appointed  only  by 
this  liody,  or  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference. 
In  the  bishops  is  vested  exclusively  the  power  of 
oi'daining.  They  constitute  a  body  whose  dutj'  it 
is  to  look  to  the  welfare,  and  maintain  the  integ- 
rity, of  the  Unitas  Fralrum  in  all  its  parts,  and 
especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts  in  unceasing 
prayer  before  God ;  and  although  they  are  not, 
ex  officio,  connected  with  the  government,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  elected  to  the  governing  boards 
over  which  they  preside. 

(c)  The  ritual  is  liturgical  in  its  character.  A 
litany  is  prayed  every  Sunday  morning.  Special 
services,  at  which  offices  of  worship  are  used,  dis- 
tinguish the  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  }'ear, 
certain  "  memorial  days  "  in  the  history  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  the  annual  days  of  cove- 
nanting of  the  choirs.  The  hynmology  is  rich, 
and  church  music  very  fully  developed.  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Moravian  hyninologists  are 
Zinzendorf,  Countess  Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg, 
Louise  von   Hayn,  Gregor,  .James  Montgomery, 
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Garve,  Albertini,  etc.  Love-feasts,  in  imitation 
of  the  ntjapte  of  apostolic  times,  are  celebrated. 
Tiie  pedilavium,  or  foot-\vashing,  was  formerly 
practised  within  limited  circles,  Viut  has  long 
since  been  abolislied.  Xt  one  time  the  lot  was 
employed  in  the  appointment  of  all  ministers,  and 
marriages  were  contracted  in  the  same  way.  Its 
use  ill  the  former  case  has  been  greatly  restrict- 
ed :  the  rule  with  regard  to  marriages  was  abol- 
ished in  1818. 

IV.  DocTKixE. — The  Moravian  Church  does 
not  set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession 
of  faitli,  as  was  done  by  its  Bohemian  fathers ; 
but  tlie  cardinal  points  are  found  in  its  Catechism, 
in  its  Easter  Morning  Litany  (Sehaff's  Creeds,  iii. 
p.  790),  and  in  its  Synmlical  Results,  or  code  of 
statutes  drawn  up  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
doctrines  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature, 
of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  of  the  real  God- 
head and  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  our 
reconciliation  to  God  and  our  ju.stification  by 
faith  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  his  operations,  of  good  works  as 
tlie  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers, of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  unto  life  or  unto  con- 
demnation, are  deemed  to  be  esential.  (Span- 
GEXBERG  :  Exposition  of  Doctrine,  London,  1784  ; 
Putt  :  Glaiibenslehre,  Gotha,  1863  ;  Putt  :  Zin- 
zendorfs  Theoloyie,  Gotha,  1869-74,  3  vols.) 

V.  Enterprises  of  the  Church,  (a)  Schools. 
—  There  are  in  the  three  provinces  47  boarding- 
schools  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the 
Moravian  Church,  at  which  schools  about  2,500 
pupils  of  both  sexes  are  annually  educated.  Each 
province  has  a  theological  seminary. 

(b)  Foreign  Missions.  —  Although  three  Protes- 
tant missions  existed  prior  to  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary work,  such  enterprises  were  all  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  planting  of  colonies. 
The  Moravians  were  the  first  Protestants  who 
went  among  the  heathen  with  no  other  purpose 
in  view  than  that  of  saving  souls.  In  1732  Leon- 
ard Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  (q.v.)  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  that  work  to 
which  the  church  still  chiefly  devotes  itself,  and 
which  God  has  wonderfully  blessed.  At  various 
times,  mis.sions  —  in  the  service  of  which  large 
amounts  of  money  were  spent,  and  many  lives 
sacrificed,  but  which  eventually  proved  unsuccess- 
ful—  were  undertaken  in  the  following  countries: 
Lapland  (1734-36),  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
(1737-38),  Ceylon  (1738-41),  Algiers  (1740), 
(iuinea  (1737-41  and  1767-70),  Persia  (1747-50), 
Egypt  (1752-83),  East  Indies  (1759-96),  and  the 
Calnmck  territory  (1768-1823).  The  field,  at 
the  present  day,  embraces  the  following  seven- 
teen mi.ssion  provinces:  Greeidand  (1733),  Labra- 
dor (1771),  Indian  Country  of  North  America 
(1734),  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  (1732),  St. 
(;roix  (1732),  Jamaica  (17.54),  .Xntigua  (1756),  St. 
Kitts  (1775),  Darhadoes  (1765),  Tobago  (1790, 
renewed,  1827),  Demarara  (1835,  ren('\vi!d,  1878), 
]\Io8quito  Coast  (ISlS^,  Surinam  (1735),  South 
African  Western  Province  (173f),  renewed,  1792), 
Soutli  African  Eastern  I'rovince  (182H),  Austra- 
lia (1849),  anil  West  Himalaya  (18.53).  The 
annual  cost  of  lliis  cxt<.'nsivc  work  is  about  *260,- 
OOO.  This  amount  is  made  up  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  churcu,  by  gifts  from 


friends  of  the  cause,  by  grants  from  missionary 
societies  in  the  three  provinces,  by  the  interest  of 
funded  legacies,  and  by  the  missions  themselves 
through  voluntary  donations  and  the  profits  of 
trades.  The  London  Association  in  aid  of  the 
Missions  of  the  L'nited  Brethren,  founded  in 
1817,  is  composed  of  members  of  various  churches, 
not  of  Moravians,  and  contributes  about  $25,000 
a  year.  The  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  founded 
in  England  in  1741,  supports  the  mission  in  Lab- 
rador, and  owns  a  missionary  vessel,  which  has 
now  been  annually  sailing  to  tliat  distant  coast 
for  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  without  encoun- 
tering a  serious  accident.  The  converts  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  —  new  people  (or  appli- 
cants for  religious  instruction),  candidates  for 
baptism,  baptized  adults,  and  connnunicants. 
In  the  year  1889  the  extensive  field  in  the  West 
Indies  will  cea.se,  in  consequence  of  an  enactment 
of  the  General  Synod  of  1879,  to  be  a  mission, 
and  will  be  constituted  the  fourth  self-supporting 
pro\'ince  of  the  Unitns  Fralrum.  According  to 
the  latest  statistics,  the  seventeen  mission  prov- 
inces comprise  115  stations  and  307  additional 
preaching-places  ;  7  normal  schools,  with  70  schol- 
ars ;  215  day  schools,  with  15,616  pupils,  215 
teachers,  and  634  monitors ;  94  Sunday  schools, 
with  13,355  pupils  and  884  teachers ;  312  mis- 
sionaries, male  and  female ;  1,471  native  assist- 
ants; and  76,646  converts. 

(c)  Bohemian  Mission.  —  This  work  was  begun 
in  1870.  At  first  it  advanced  very  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  through  the 
Austrian  laws.  In  1880  tlie.se  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  the  Unilas  Fratrum  was  legally 
acknowledged  by  that  same  government  at  whose 
hands  it  received  its  death-blow  in  the  anti-Refor- 
mation. This  mission  embraces  4  stations,  an 
orphan-house,  4  missionaries,  and  246  members. 

(d)  Leper  Hospital. — In  1881  the  Moravians 
took  charge,  in  Jerusalem,  of  a  liospital,  previously 
established,  for  lepers.  This  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  three  provinces. 

(e)  Diaspora  (from  iiaoTropii,  in  1  Pet.  i.  1),  a 
work  carried  on  by  the  German  Province,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the 
State  churciies  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with- 
out depriving  them  of  their  members.  Evan- 
gelists itinerate  through  the  various  countries  of 
Germany,  through  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and 
other  parts  of  Knssia,  visiting,  preaching,  and 
organizing  ".societies."  This  mission  embrace.^ 
61  central  stations,  62  laboi'ers,  and  about  80,000 
"society  members." 

VI.  Statistics.  —  Tltc  Three  Home  Provinces: 
269  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  97  unor- 
dained  assistants,  male  and  fem.ale,  in  various  de- 
partments of  church-work,  not  counting  teachers  ; 
30,741  souls.  Foreign  ami  Bohrmion  Missions: 
145  bishops,  presbyters,  aiul  deacons;  25  unor- 
daiiunl  assistants ;  146  female  a,ssi.stants  ;  1,471 
native  assistants;  76,892  souls.  'J"hc  Unilas  Fra- 
trum, therefore,  numbers  in  all  414  bishops, 
pn^sbyters,  and  deacons;  1,739  niah^  and  female 
assistants  (together,  2,153  laborers);  and  107,033 
souls ;  and  has,  besides,  about  80,000  souls  in  its 
DiasjKJra  .societies. 

Lit.  —  Cranz  :  History  of  the  Brethren,  Loudon, 
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1780;  Holmes:  Hisior;/  of  llie  United  Brethren, 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  ;  Ckieuer  :  Geschichte  iler 
atten  u.  erneuerlen  Briiiler-Kirclie,  Gnadau,  1852-60, 
5  vols. ;  ScHRAUTENii.\cH  :  Zinzendorfu.  die  B.G., 
Gnadau,  1851;  l?rKCKH.\Ki)T  :  Zinzendorf  u.  die 
B.G.,  (iotha,  18(55;  Ho.sT :  Illxt.  de  I'Ei/lise  des 
Freres,  Paris,  1811,  2  vols.;  Sciiweinitz  :  Tlie 
Moravian  Manual,  2d  od.,  Hi^tlilehem,  1869;  The 
Histori/  (if  the  Undas  Fnilnim,  1885;  Shawe  : 
The  Third  Jubilee  of  Mornridii  Missions,  London, 
1882;  A.  C.  Thompson  :  Muniritin  Missions,  N.Y., 
1882 ;  and  many  histories  of  the  individual  mis- 
sions. BISHOP  K.   DE  S(.'H\VKIXITZ. 

MORE,  Hannah,  Miss  (often  printed  Mrs.,  i.e.. 
Mistress,  —  a  term  of  respect  formerly  given  to 
ladies,  married  and  unmarried) ;  h.  in  Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire,  Feb.  2,  1715;  d.  in  Clifton,  Sept. 
7,  1833.  She  was  educated  at  Bristol  liy  her 
father,  who  was  the  village  schoolmaster.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  produced  a  pastoral  drama, 
entitled  The  Search  after  Happiness  (not  published 
until  1773),  and  in  1771  the  tragedy.  The  Inflexi- 
ble Captire  (which  was  acted  tor  one  night  at 
Bath),  and  several  poems ;  in  1778,  a  tragedy, 
Percy  (brought  out  by  fiarrick,  and  played  for 
fourteen  nights)  ;  and  in  1779  her  last  tragedy. 
The  Fatal  Falsehood:  both  the  latter  were  played 
at  Covent  Garden.  But,  her  views  having 
changed,  she  declared  that  she  did  not  "consider 
the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  becoming  the 
appearance  or  countenance  of  a  Christian ;  on 
which  account  she  thought  proper  to  renounce 
her  dramatic  productions  in  any  other  light  than 
as  mere  poems."  Henceforth  she  turned  her 
attention  to  religious  themes  and  non-dramatic 
poetry,  and  wrote  very  many  pieces,  long  and 
short.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are  the  popular 
tales  in  the  monthly  publication  entitled  The 
Cheap  Repository,  begun  at  Bristol,  1795.  Such 
Btories  as  Parley  the  Porter,  Black  Giles  the  Poach- 
er, and,  above  all.  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Pltuns, 
have  not  only  been  very  widely  circulated,  but 
have  endeared  their  autlior  to  many  households. 
Not  read  much  to  day,  but  once  very  popular,  are 
Thouijhis  on  the  Manners  of  tlie  Great,  1788;  Re- 
ligion of  the  Fashionable  World,  1795 ;  Strictures 
on  the  Modern  System  of  Feniide  Education,  1799  ; 
Hints  toward  forminy  the  Character  of  a  Youny 
Princess,  1805  (she  had  been  recommended  by 
Bishop  Porteus  for  governess  to  the  little  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IIL ;  but 
court-etiquette  required  a  lady  of  rank  for  this 
position)  ;  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  1809  (ten 
editions  .sold  in  first  year)  ;  Practical  Piety,  1811 ; 
Christian  Morals,  1812 ;  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writinys  of  St.  Paul,  1815;  Modern  Sketches, 
1819. 

AVhen  she  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  she 
also  turned  her  back  upon  tlie  fashionable  and 
brilliant  society  in  London,  in  which  she  had 
lived  as  a  favorite  for  five  years,  and  retired  to 
Bristol,  and  then,  in  178G,  to  her  "  little  thatched 
hermitage"  at  Cowslip  Green,  at  Wrington,  ten 
miles  from  Bristol.  There,  in  1790,  she  was  joined 
by  her  sisters,  who  had  long  kept  school  at  Bris- 
tol. In  1802  they  all  moved  to  Barley  A^'ood.  In 
1828  Hannah  More,  who  survived  her  sisters,  re- 
moved to  Clifton,  where  she  died. 

Hannah  More  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable 
woman.     She  was  considered  one  of   the   great 


reformers  of  contemporary  manners  and  morals. 
Her  philanthropic  labors  were  abundant  and  suc- 
cessful. In  conjunction  with  her  equally  devoted 
sisters,  she  "  devised  various  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence and  usefulness ;  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  erection  of  schools,  which,  though  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  children  of  their  inmiediate  surround- 
ings, soon  extended  their  operations  over  no  less 
than  ten  parishes  where  there  were  no  resident 
clergymen,  and  in  which  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred children  were  thus  provided  with  the  bene- 
fits of  moral  and  religious  education."  The  More 
sisters,  aided  by  their  friends,  also  distributed 
Bibles  and  prayer-books.  Hannah  More  received, 
it  is  said,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  her  writings,  and  bequeathed  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  pious  and  charita- 
ble purposes.  A  writer  in  the  Encyclopadia  Bri- 
lannica  (8th  ed.)  thus  speaks  of  Hannah  More  as 
a  writer :  — 

"The  works  of  Hannah  More  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed  by  the  religious  world  ;  and  she  is 
generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  that  class  ot  writers  who  unite  great  piety  with 
considerable  literary  talent,  and  dedicate  the  creation 
of  fancy,  as  well  as  the  deduction  ot  reason,  to  the 
service  of  religion.  Her  poetry  is  not  much  prized. 
Her  prose  is  justly  admired  for  its  sententious  wis- 
dom, its  practical  good  sense,  its  masculine  vigor, 
and  tlie  dignifled  religious  and  moral  fervor  which 
pervades  it." 

The  Complete  Works  of  Hannah  More  appeared, 
London,  1830,  11  vols.;  a  Selection,  1847-49,  9 
vols. ;  Miscellaneous  Works,  1840,  2  vols.  There 
are  two  American  editions  of  her  works,  Phila- 
delphia (Lippincott's)  and  New  York  (Harper's). 
Her  lite  was  written  by  William  Roberts  (1834, 
4  vols.  ;  3d  ed.,  1838,  2  vols.),  also  by  H.  Tuo.MP- 
sox  (1838),  and  by  Mrs.  R.  Smith  ('l844). 

MORE,  Henry,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  b.  at 
Grantliam,  Lincolnshire,  t)ct.  12,  1614;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Sept.  1,  1687.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  he  passed  (1631)  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  B.A.,  1635,  and  M.A., 
1639,  followed  immediately  by  a  fellowship.  He 
.spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  univer- 
sity, acting  as  private  tutor,  frequently  to  persons 
of  rank.  From  his  father  he  inherited  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  rectory  of  ^^'orthillgto^,  and  seems 
to  have  for  a  little  time  held  this  living  for  him- 
self, but  speedily  appointed  a  successor.  He  was 
offered  the  mastership  of  his  college  in  1654,  but 
refused  it,  as  he  did  the  provostship  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's. 
He  also  declined  to  accept  a  bishopric  which 
his  friends  had  obtained  for  him.  For  a  very 
short  time  in  1675  he  held  a  prebend's  stall  in 
tiloucester's  cathedral,  and  this  was  his  single 
preferment. 

A  great  charm  attaches  to  this  modest  and 
devoted  man.  He  passed  through  a  remarkable 
religions  experience,  —  from  strict  Calvinism  to 
theosophy  and  my.sticism,  —  yet  without  injury  to 
his  profoundly  pious  nature.  He  lived  a  veiy 
secluded  life,  but  by  no  means  a  selfish  or  lazy 
one.  "  His  very  chamber-door  was  a  hospital  to 
the  needy  ;  "  and  "  work  after  work  sprang  with 
easy  luxuriance  from  his  pen."  He  was  very 
learned,  although  much  was  merely  curious  and 
really  worthless  lore.  He  delighted  in  Cabalism, 
and  iu  discovering  secrets  and  mysteries  whera 
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none  existed.  But,  withal,  he  made  real  progress 
in  things  divine,  and  was  by  more  than  one  lioly 
man  considei-ed  as  the  "holiest  person  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth."  Principal  TuUoeh  calls  him 
the  "most  poetic  and  transcendental,  and,  on  the 
whole,  tlie  most  spiritual  looking,  of  all  tlie  Cam- 
bridge divines."  Like  some  other  geniuses,  e.g., 
Calvin,  he  formed  his  system  of  thought  in  early 
manhood,  and  maintained  his  loyalty  to  it  through 
life.  More's  Pliilosnphical  Poems,  published  in 
lG-17,  when  he  was  thirty-three,  contains  the  germ 
of  most  of  liis  speculations.  He  belonged  to  that 
select  school  known  as  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
(see  art.),  and  vigorously  advocated  the  rights  of 
reason.  Christianity  to  him  was  "  the  deepest 
and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is."  But 
"  more  noble  and  inward  than  Reason  itself,  and 
without  which  Reason  will  falter,  or,  at  least, 
reach  but  to  mean  and  frivolous  things,"  is  what 
he  calls  "  Divine  Sagacity ;  "  i.e.,  we  cannot  appre- 
kend  the  divine  rniless  we  already  share  iu  the 
divine. 

President  Porter  says,  "  The  leading  principle 
of  JMore's  ethical  system  was,  that  moral  good- 
ness is  simple  and  absolute ;  that  right  reason  is 
the  judge  of  its  nature,  essence,  and  truth;  but 
its  attractiveness  and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special 
capacity,  not  unlike  the  moral  sense  of  later 
writers.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  prop- 
erly termed  intellectual  and  divine.  To  atfect 
this  as  supreme  gives  supreme  felicity.  By  the 
aid  of  reason  we  state  the  axioms  or  principles  of 
ethics  into  definite  propositions,  and  derive  from 
them  special  maxims  and  rules.  In  his  philo- 
sophical works.  More  states  and  defends,  in  the 
main,  the  principles  of  Descartes,  stating,  at  great 
length  and  with  great  minuteness,  the  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it  again.st  miscon- 
ception and  objections.  He  qualifies  Descartes' 
opinion,  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  pineal 
gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffusion 
of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  this 
does  not  involve  its  discerptibility.  He  contends 
at  times  for  the  reality  of  space  as  an  entity  inde 
pendent  of  (iod,  and  again  makes  sjiace  to  lie 
dependent  on  God  (anticipating  the  argument  of 
Samuel  Clark).  He  argues  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  his  .specuhir 
tions  concerning  the  Philosophical  Cabala,  he 
argues  that  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy were  deriveil  from  the  Hebrew  revelation,  and 
yet  contends  for  an  indejiendent  power  in  man  to 
apprehend  rational  and  divine  truth.  In  his  En- 
thusiasm ii.i  Trnimphatus,  [or  a  Brief  Discourse  of 
the  Nature,  Causes,  Kinds,  and  Cure  of  Enthusiasm. 
I(i56],  as  well  as  in  his  theological  writings,  he 
argues  against  the  false  and  pretended  revelations 
and  inspirations  which  were  so  current  in  his 
time.  His  [Exi>kinalion  of  the  Grand']  Mi/stcri/  of 
Godliness  [lOliO]  is  an  attempt  to  construct  the 
Christian  theology  after  those  subjective  ethical 
relations  and  beiicfs  which  were  taught  by  Plato 
and  Plotinu.s,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognizee 
the  reality  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Christian 
history  "  (Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  Eng. 
trans.,  ii,  359). 

More  wrote,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Antidote  af/ainst  Atheism,  \(i^>'2;  Conjectura  Cahha- 
listica,  ]fi.5:{;  /mrnortaliri/  (fihe  Soul,  l(i,')!l;  Enr/uiry 
into  the  Mystery  of  Jniijuity  [the  Roman  Church], 


1664;  EncJJridimn  Ethirum,  or  Afanual  of  Ethics, 
1666  ;  Divine  Dialoijues,  1668:  Exposilio  Prophetica 
septem  Epistolarum  ail  septem  Ecclesias  Asiaticas, 
I  una  cum  Antidoto  adcersus  Idolatriam  (explana- 
I  tion  of  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  and  criticism  of  the  Roman  Church),  1669 ; 
Philosophim  Tetiionicce  Censura  (criticism  of  Jacob 
Bdhnie's  philosophy)  ;  Enchiridiiim  Metaphysicum 
(manual  of  metaphysics),  1671.  His  works  in 
Latin  appeared  at  London  in  collected  edition  — 
Theologica,  1675;  Philosojdiica,  1678.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  philosophical  works  in  English 
appeared  in  1662,  -Ith  ed.,  1712.  In  1708  ap- 
peared  his  Theological  Works,  according  to  the 
'Author's  itnproccynents  in  his  Latin  edition.  In 
I  1692  appeared  his  Discourses  on  Several  Terts  of 
Scripture.  His  Life  was  written  by  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Ward,  London,  1710.  See  particularly  the 
exhaustive  study  of  Henry  More  by  Principal 
TuLLOCH,  —  Rational  Theolof/y  in  England  in  the 
Secenleenth  Century,  vol.  ii.,  303-409  —  and  Presi- 
dent Porter,  in  Ueberweg  as  above;  also  Mul- 
I-INGER  :  Camliridge  Cfiaracleristics  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  London.  1867.  ch.ap.  iv. 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas,  the  author  of  the  Utopia, 
and  martyr  of  the  old  faith ;  the  son  of  a  judge  of 
the  King's  Bench;  was  b.  in  London  about  1480; 
.suffered  on  the  block  July  6,  1535.  He  was  edu- 
cated, in  part,  in  the  home  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
who  .sent  him  to  Oxford.  He  became  closely 
identified  with  the  advocates  of  the  new  culture, 
—  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Colet,  —  and  entered  into 
intimate  relations  with  Erasmus.  At  his  father's 
solicitation,  he  studied  law  at  New  Inn  and 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1503  became  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  drawing  ujion  him- 
self the  anger  of  Henry  VII.,  he  retired  for  the 
time  from  political  life.  Erasnnis  found  him 
translating  sayings  of  Lucian,  writing  luting  epi- 
grams, engaged  in  ascetic  exercises,  and  contem- 
plating the  assumption  of  the  cowl.  But  his 
healthy  nature  led  him  to  marry  in  1.507,  and 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  He  translated  the 
works  and  life  of  Pico  of  Jlirandula,  defended 
Erasnnis  and  his  New  Testament  against  the 
attacks  of  the  l^ouvain  professor  Dorpius.  and 
secured  a  royal  order  making  the  study  of  tireek 
obligatory  at  Oxford  (1518)."  Henry  VIII. .  whose 
accession  he  had  welcomed  in  a  [loeni,  attaclied 
him  to  hU  court  in  1518. 

In  1516  More  wrote  his  famous  work,  the  Uto- 
pia, the  type  of  many  national  romances.  In  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  with  one  R.aphael,  who  has 
visited  the  Island  of  LHopia  in  the  South  .'^eas, 
he  criticised  the  national  and  social  state  of 
England,  and  promnlged  a  new  system.  Plato'.s 
republic  w.as  in  his  mind.  He  affirms  perfect 
freedom  in  his  island,  the  eqiuil  obligation  of 
work,  and  a  communion  of  goods.  The  marriage 
relation  he  left  untouched,  but  women  were  to 
have  the  equal  privilege  of  exercising  tlie  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood  and  arms.  Religious 
freedom  also  existed  in  his  island,  and  diflVrences 
in  religious  forms;  and  the  oidy  condition  of 
citizenship  was  a  belief  in  immortality  an<l  God. 
The  Utopia,  written  at  a  timi'  when  More  had 
already  Ikm'Ii  urged  by  AN'olsey  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  king,  was  a  progrannne  of  political  and 
soci.al  reforms. 

Luther  appeared   between    the   completion    of 
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Mor«'s  Ulnpia  and  tlie  beginning  of  his  political 
activity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trinal principles  and  stormy  agitation  of  the 
German  Reformation  changed  More's  position. 
He  soon  became  the  chanjpion  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  and  piililishcd,  in  answer  to 
Luther's  reply  to  Henry  in  1523,  the  Responsio  ad 
convincia  Liillieri,  which  di;monstrated  that  he 
could  use  more  condemnatory  epithets  in  good 
Latin  than  any  other  man  in  Europe.  lie  de- 
fended the  doctrines  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  las  Dialot/iie  {152S)  and  smaller 
writings  against  Tyndale,  Frith,  and  others.  The 
king  held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  at  the  fall 
of  Wolsey,  in  1529,  delivered  to  him  the  great 
aeal  of  chancellor.  In  the  matter  of  the  king's 
divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  JMore  at  first 
refused  to  give  a  jni.lgment  on  its  lawfulness,  and 
referred  him  to  tlie  theologians.  lie,  however, 
consistently  refused  to  assent  to  the  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Henry  was  going  to  break  with  the  Pope,  he 
resigned  his  office  (1532)  on  the  plea  of  ill  health. 
He  was  allowed  to  live  (juietly,  in  spite  of  his 
refusal  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Anne.  Later 
he  was  accused,  with  Bishop  Fisher,  of  having 
been  mixed  up  with  the  Maid  of  Kent;  but  it 
appeared  that  he  had  merely  visited  her  as  a 
saint,  and  given  her  some  money  to  pray  for  him, 
and  he  was  exonerated. 

More  and  Fisher  were  now  recognized  through- 
out the  land  as  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party. 
In  March,  1534,  they  were  summoned  to  swear  to 
the  Act  of  Succession.  More  was  willing  to  a.ssent 
to  the  transfer  of  the  succession  to  Elizabeth,  but 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  divorce. 
He  was  condemned  to  the  Tower.  In  the  spring 
of  1535  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  He  refused,  and  was  tried.  His  trial 
lasted  nine  weeks.  The  Pope's  nomination  of 
Bishop  Fisher  to  a  cardinalship  determined  the 
fate  of  both.  More  exhibited  firnmess  and  a 
cheerful  spirit  to  the  last  moment  of  the  execution. 

He  employed  his  time  in  the  Tower  with  the 
composition  of  ascetic  works  (Quod  pro  fide  mors 
fuyienda  non  sit,  etc.)  and  a  work  on  the  passion 
of  our  Lord.  His  character  was  above  reproach. 
He  was  of  a  noble  and  amiable  nature ;  but  he 
displayed  a  strange  admixture  of  clear  reasoning, 
critical  acumen,  and  narrow  religious  prejudice. 
His  execution  made  a  great  stir  all  over  Europe. 
It  was,  in  spite  of  the  legal  process,  a  legal 
murder.  In  his  trial,  abnormal  charges  were 
preferred ;  but  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  personal  hatred  of  the  sovereign.  The 
larger  part  of  the  nation  was  on  the  king's  side; 
and,  after  the  parliamentary  decrees  favoring  the 
Reformation,  the  measures  against  More  were 
justifiable  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time. 
He  was  rather  the  victim  of  a  mighty  struggle,  not 
of  the  personal  bitterness  of  Henry  VIII. 

Lit  —  T/ic  Utopia,  published  first  in  Louvain, 
1516,  appeared  in  English  translations  by  Robyn- 
SON  (London,  1551),  Burnet  (1684),  C.^yley 
(1808),  new  ed.,  with  Bacon's  Atlantis,  and 
copious  notes  by  St.  John,  1845.  Lii-es  of  More 
by  Roper  (his  son-in-law),  Oxford,  1716,  new  ed., 
1822  ;  Rur)H.\RDT,  Niirnberg,  1829,  new  ed., 
Augsburg,  1852 ;  Walter,  London,  1840  •  Sir 
James  ]\Iackintosh,  2d  ed.,  London,  1844;  See- 


noHM :  TItf  Oxford  Reformers,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1869  ;  Batmstark,  Freiburg,  1879  ;  Beger  : 
Th.  Morns  u.  Plain,  Tiibingen,  1879.  Of  more 
general  works,  see  especially  Frouije  :  Ilisior;/ 
of  England  (vol.  i.,  ii.)  ;  and  Ranke  :  Engl. 
Gcsch.  (vol.  i.),  1859;  [Taine  :  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.].  C.  SIGWART. 

MOREL,  Jean,  b.  at  Tilleul,  in  Normandy,  in 
1538;  d.  in  Paris,  Feb.  27, 15.o9.  Though  he  was 
very  poor,  he  contrived  lo  gather  some  knowledge, 
and  pursue  some  studies  in  Paris  and  Geneva;  in 
which  latter  place  he  embraced  the  Reformation. 
After  the  custom  of  poor  students,  he  entered  the 
sei-vice  of  some  scholar ;  and  in  the  house  of  the 
Reformed  minister  in  Paris,  Antoine  de  Chandieu, 
he  was  arrested,  and  accused  of  heresy.  By  means 
of  the  rack  he  was  induced  to  recant,  but  imme- 
diately repented,  and  retracted  his  recantation. 
As  new  attempts  of  conversion  failed,  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  clergy  loathed  to  bring  his  case 
out  before  the  public,  he  very  conveniently  died 
in  his  cell  from  poison.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
burned  the  next  day  in  the  Place  Notre  Dame. 
.See  Crespin  :  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  Geneva,  1619, 
2  vols.  fol. 

MOREL,  or  MORELLI,  Jean  Baptlste,  a  native 
of  Paris,  who,  having  embraced  the  Retoniiation, 
sought  refuge  in  Geneva  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his  personal  life  very 
little  is  known ;  but  he  became  suddenly  noted 
by  the  publication  of  his  Traite  de  la  discipline 
et  police  chretienne,  1561.  In  direct  opposition  to 
Calvin,  bnt  closely  imitating  the  constitution  of 
the  first  Christian  church,  he  demanded  tJuit  all 
great  questions  of  doctrine,  morals,  or  govern- 
ment, which  might  arise  in  a  congregation,  should 
not  be  decided  by  a  more  or  less  hierarchically 
organized  consistory  or  presbytery,  but  by  the 
congregation  itself,  by  the  application  of  universal 
suffrage.  Calvin,  to  ANhom  he  presented  the 
manu.script,  declined  to  read  "so  long  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  subject  already  decided  by  the  word  of 
God ;  "  and  !>Iorelli,  who  realized  the  danger  of 
publishing  the  book  in  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons, 
and  had  it  printed  there.  It  produced  an  im- 
mense sensation,  and  was  immediately  rejected 
and  condenmed  by  the  national  synod  of  Orleans, 
1562.  Having  returned  to  Geneva,  Morelli  was 
sunnnoned  before  the  consistory,  convicted  of 
heresy,  and  excomnuuiicated;  after  which  the  case 
was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  His 
book  was  publicly  bin'ned  by  the  hangman  ;  and 
any  one  who  owned  a  copy  of  it  was  ordered  to 
deliver  it  up  immediately,  under  penalty  of  the 
severest  punishment.  jMeanwhile  the  author  him- 
self had  been  prudent  enough  to  leave  the  city, 
but  he  did  not  altogether  escape  the  wrath  of 
Calvin  and  Beza.  He  obtained  a  position  at  the 
court  of  Navarre  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  .Jeanne 
d'Albret;  but  the  remonstrances  of  Beza  induced 
her  to  disnnss  him,  1566.  The  synods  of  Paris 
(1569)  and  Nlmes  (1572)  also  condemned  the 
book,  but  at  the  same  time  it  evidently  began  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  laity.  See  Wadding- 
ton  :  Ramus,  Paris,  1855.  Of  the  author  nothing 
further  is  heard.  He  seems  to  have  died  some 
years  later  in  England. 

MOREL,  Robert,  b.  at  Chaise-Dieu  in  Auvergne, 
1653;  d.  at  St.  Denis,  Aug.  29,  1731;  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1672,  and  was 
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appointed  librarian  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  iu 
1680,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Meulan,  but  retired  to  St.  Denis  iu  1699,  having 
become  completely  deaf.  Several  of  his  devo- 
tional books  are  still  read,  —  Ejf'usion  de  cceiir, 
1716:  EiUrc'tiens  spiriluels  {thvee  collections),  1720- 
'2'2  :  Iiniialioii  de  Ji'su.-i  Christ,  1722,  etc. 

MORELSTSHIKI  (self-immolalors),  a  fanatical 
sect  of  Siberia  and  other  portions  of  Russia,  so 
called  from  their  practice  of  voluntary  suicide  in 
a  pit  tilled  with  combustibles  on  tire.  Such  a 
death  is  believed  to  insure  a  happy  immortality. 
The  ceremony  of  self-innnolation  takes  place  once 
a  year  in  a  retired  spot. 

MORERI,  Louis,  b.  at  Bargemont,  in  Provence, 
March  2.5,  1643 ;  d.  in  Paris,  July  10,  1680 ;  stud- 
ied literature  under  the  Jesuits  at  Aix,  and  the- 
ology at  Lyons,  iu  which  latter  city  he  was 
ordained  a  priest,  and  preacheti  for  several  years 
with  success.  He  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
a  translation  of  Rodriguez's  ChriMitin  Perfection, 
a  new  edition  of  the  Lives  of  Saints,  etc.  ;  but  his 
great  work,  which  at  once  made  him  a  literary 
lion,  was  his  Dictionnaire  Historique  (1673,  1  vol. 
fol:  lasted.,  by  Drouet,  17.')9,  10  vols.  fob).  It 
■was  translated  into  Spanish  and  English.  The 
latter  translation  is  by  Jeremy  Collier,  London, 
17Ul,  2  vol.s. 

MORGAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  exponents  of 
the  later  English  deism;  d.  at  London,  Jan.  14, 
1743.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  for  a 
time  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  but  lost 
his  position  in  1726,  on  adopting  Arian  views. 
He  practised  niedicine  for  a  time,  especially  in 
Bristol,  and  then  went  to  Loudon,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  work.  He  is  remembered 
by  his  theological  work,  The  Moral  Philosopher 
(3  vols.,  l.,ondon,  1737-40),  in  which  he  vigorously 
advocates  the  belief  in  God  as  tlie  creator,  pre- 
server, and  regent  of  the  world,  and  combats 
atheism.  But  he  recognizes  only  one  infallible 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  a  doctrine,  —  its  moral 
trutli  and  inlierent  reasonableness.  That  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  otlier  deists  is,  that 
lie  finds  a  great  gulf  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  The  ^losaic  religion  is  a  very  low 
type  of  religion  ;  and  the  Mosaic  law  a  narrow 
national  code,  e.\tending  only  to  external  conduct ; 
and  tlie  ceremonial  law  an  oppressive  system,  in 
whicli  tliere  is  notliing  true  or  good.  In  general, 
he  minimizes  tlie  dignity  of  the  religion,  history, 
and  (lod  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Christianity 
to  which  he  pays  homage  is  a  purely  rational 
system,  consisting  of  ethical  elements,  and  puri- 
fied of  the  dregs  of  Judaism.  In  his  view,  every 
thing  that  is  untrue  and  impure  in  traditional 
Christianity  was  derived  from  Judaism.  Paul 
was  the  truest  Christian,  because  the  least  a  Jew; 
and  lie  was  a  veritable  free-thinker.  In  his  .sy.s- 
tem,  .Morgan  approaciied  very  close  to  Marcion. 
See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writim/s  of  Whistnn, 
174!)  ;  I>Ki.A.Ni) :  Dcistical  Writers :  'Lkiiii.kk  : 
Gesch.  d.   hrismiis.  G.   I.Etill.KK. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES  are  those  be- 
tween a  man  of  superior  and  a  sMiman  of  inferior 
rank;  in  which  it  is  stijailaled  that  neither  the 
latter  nor  her  children  shall  enjny  the  raidi,  or 
inherit  the  jios.sessions,  of  her  husband.  Tlu» 
adjective  comes  from  niorf/anulicn,  a  corruption 
of  the  old  High-German  moryanyeba  ('•morning 


gift "),  a  kind  of  dowrj'  paid  on  the  morning  be- 
fore or  after  the  marriage. 

MORI'AH  (appearance  of  Jehorah),  the  hill  upon 
which  Abraham  offered  Isaac,  according  to  divine 
direction  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  on  which,  later,  the 
temple  was  built  (2  Chron.  iii.  1).  By  "the  land 
of  iloriah,"  in  the  first  passage,  is  meant  the 
"  land  in  which  Momit  Moriah  was  "  (cf.  "  the 
land  of  Jazer,"  Num.  xxxii.  1).  Moriah  was 
probably  not  the  usual  designation  of  the  temjile 
hill,  because  it  does  not  occur  in  tlie  pre-exilian 
books.     See  Temple. 

MORIGIA,  Jacobo  Antonio  de.     See  Barxa- 

BITIS. 

MORIKOFER,  Johann  Kaspar, b.  at  Frauenfeld, 
Thurgau,  Switzerland,  1709 ;  d.  at  Ziii-ich,  Oct. 
17,  1877.  He  was  successively  rector  of  the  city 
school  of  his  birthplace  (1830),  pastor  in  Gottlie- 
ben  (1853),  in  Winterthur  (1870),  and  in  Zurich. 
He  wTote  several  valuable  and  laborious  books 
upon  Swiss  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
based  upon  previously  unused  or  little-used 
sources,  and  written  in  a  sober  but  attractive 
style.  The  chief  of  them  are  Die  schweizerisc'ii 
JJteratiiT  des  achlzehnfen  Jalirhunderls.  Leipzig, 
1861 ;  Bilder  aiis  dcm  kirchlichen  Leben  der  Schiceiz, 
1864 ;  Ulrich  Zwinyli  nach  den  urkundiirhen  Quel- 
ten,  1867-69,  2  vols,  (an  excellent  work) ;  Johann 
Jacob  Breitinger,  Ziirich,  1874 ;  Geschichte  der  eran 
(jelischcn  Fliii^hllinqe  in  der  Schweiz,  l'^76. 

MORIN,  Etienne,  b.  at  Caen,  Jan.  1,  1625;  d. 
in  Amsterdam,  May  5,  1700 ;  studied  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Sedan  and  Geneva; 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  of 
St.  Pierre  sur  Dive,  near  Lisieux,  afterwards  at 
Caen ;  and  became,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  .\miiter- 
dam.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  principal 
are  Dissertaliones  (Geneva,  1683),  lixercitationes  de 
lingua  primccca  (L'trecht,  1694),  Explanationes  sacr<e 
(Leyden,  1698),  a  life  of  Bochart,  in  tlie  Opera 
Bocharti.  etc. 

MORIN,  Jean,  b.  at  Blois,  1.591;  d.  in  Paris, 
1659  ;  belonged  to  a  Reformed  family,  and  studied 
theologj'  at  Leyden,  but  was  disguste<l  at  the 
controversies  between  the  Calviuists  and  Armiii- 
ians ;  enibi-aced  Romanism,  and  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory.  He  was  for  many  years 
employed  by  Urban  \TI1.  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Greek  Church,  but  acipiired  his  greatest  fame 
as  a  writer;  though  the  violence  with  which  he 
attacked  tlie  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  exalted  the  Septuagint  and  tlie  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  caused  much  opposition.  His 
principal  works  are  Kxercitaliones  in  utrtonijiie 
Saniarilanorum  Pentatcuchum  (1631),  Kxercitationes 
de  hebraici  gra-cit/ue  textti.s  sinccritate  (ICt'M),  Anti- 
ijuitdtes  Krclesia'  Orientalis  (1682),  with  his  life, 
etc.  He  alsoediteil  and  translated  the  Samaritan 
Peiitati'uc'h  ill  Le  Jay's  polyglot. 

MORISONIANS.   "Sec  E'vancklicai,  Union. 

MORLEY,  George,  D.D.,  b.  in  London,  1597; 
d.  at  Chi-lsfa,  Oct.  2!(,  16.S4.  He  was  graduated 
M..V.  at  Oxford,  1621;  was  chaplain  to  the  Karl 
of  Carnarvon,  1628-40,  then  to  Charles  I.,  who 
made  him  a  canon  of  Christ  Churcli,  Oxford. 
He  remained  with  the  king  throiigli  his  troubles, 
and  declined  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  .Assembly. 
He  was   impriuoned   iu   1648,   left   England  the 
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followiiifj;  your,  nor  returned  until  he  was  sent  by 
the  Royalists,  during  the  protectorate  of  Richard 
Croinwi^ll,  to  win  over  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  and  to  the  use  of 
A  liturgy.  This  mission  was  all  the  more  congen- 
ial to  iiini,  as  he  believed  C'luu'les  II.,  who.se 
chaplain  he  hail  been  at  The  Hague,  to  be  a  sin- 
cere C'hurohmaji.  He  had  also  to  employ  all  his 
dexterity  in  keeping  the  Royalists,  naturally  im- 
patient anil  restless  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration, 
from  ruining  his  design  by  injudicious  actions. 
Dr.  Morley  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  the 
.successive  appointments,  in  the  same  year,  to  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  and  the  bi,shopric  of 
AVorcester.  In  1061  he  sat  in  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence, and  led  on  the  bishops'  side  in  the  debates. 
In  1662  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. He  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
intolerance  by  his  advocacy  of  such  a  modification 
of  the  Test  Act  as  should  compel  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  had,  indeed,  two 
hatreds,  —  Romanism  and  Dissent.  His  benefac- 
tions w-ere  very  large.  His  writings,  although 
numerous,  are  controversial  and  of  little  intere.st. 

MORLIN  {Mih-le,  MiihrUln,  Moiiina^,  Maurus), 
Joachim,  b.  at  Wittenberg,  April  0,  1514;  d.  in 
Kcinigsberg,  May  23,  1571.  He  studied  theology 
at  Marburg,  Constance,  and  Wittenberg,  and  was 
in  1540  appointed  superintendent  of  Arn.stadt; 
but  the  combativeness  and  vehemence  of  his 
temper  soon  brought  him  into  violent  conflict  with 
the  burgomaster  of  the  place,  and  in  1543  he  was 
discharged.  Next  year  he  received  a  call  as 
superintendent  of  Gottingen ;  but  when,  after 
the  end  of  the  Smalcaldic  war,  the  Interim  was 
to  be  established  in  that  city,  he  offered  so  viru- 
lent and  indiscrinunating  an  ©laposition  to  the 
imperial  order,  that  he  was  not  only  expelled,  but 
actually  had  to  flee  for  his  life  (15.50).  Appointed 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Kdnigsl.ierg,  he  was 
at  first  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Osiander, 
but  afterwards  turned  against  him  in  the  rudest 
manner  from  the  pulpit,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Duke  of  Prussia  disnussed  him,  and 
ordered  liim  to  leave  the  country.  As  superin- 
tendent of  Brunswick  (1553-67)  he  labored  with 
great  success,  though  he  continued  to  participate 
in  all  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day  in 
the  same  w'ay  as  formerly.  In  1507  he  was  re- 
called by  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  nuide  bi.shop 
of  Samland.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Gnesio-Lutheran  party,  but  he  became  more  con- 
spicuous as  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most  passion- 
ate theological  controversionalists  of  his  age.  A 
list  of  his  works  (controversial  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, letters,  etc.)  is  found  in  his  biography  by 
Walthek,  Arnstadt,  1850  and  1863  (two  dis.ser- 
tations).  Wagesmann. 

MORMONS,  Mormonism  is  the  name  given 
to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Mormons,  a  sect 
having  their  headquarters  in  Utah,  one  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  These  people 
call  themselves  "Latter-Day  Saints,"  and  their 
organization,  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  ;  "  but  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  are  kiiown  as  "Mormons."  The  word  "mor- 
mon," in  their  etymology,  is  a  hybrid  term,  from 
the  reformed  Egyptian  "  mon  "  and  the  English 
"  more,"  and  means  more  good.   The  man  Mormon, 


in  their  ecclesiastical  history,  was  the  last  of  the 
sacred  prophets  of  ancient  America,  who,  a  leader 
of  the  Nephites,  perished,  in  a  battle  between  them 
and  the  Lamanites,  in  A.D.  420.  Both  Ncjihites 
and  Lamanites  were  descendants  from  the  family 
of  Lehi,  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Mana.sseh, 
who  emigrated  from  Jerusalem  to  America  in 
B.C.  000,  during  the  reign  of  King  Zedekiah. 
In  the  battle  alluded  to,  the  Nephites  were  exter- 
minated, with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals. 
The  descendants  of  the  victorious  Lamanites  are 
the  North  American  Indians.  The  Hook  of  Mor- 
mon is  claimed  to  be  the  condensed  record,  nuide 
on  golden  plates  by  the  prophet  Mormon,  of  the 
history,  faith,  and  projihecies  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America.  These  plates  he  intru.sted 
to  Moroni  his  son.  Moroni  survived  the  awful 
battle  of  extermination.  He  died  the  last  of  the 
Nephites,  but,  before  dying,  "  hid  up  "  the  golden 
plates  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  the  very  site  of  the 
final  battle  between  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites, 
where  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  former  had 
been  slain.  Among  the  records  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  are  accounts  of  three  migrations  to  the 
American  continent:  1.  Of  Jared  and  his  fam- 
ily, soon  after  the  flood,  fiom  the  confusion  of 
tongues  about  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  2.  Of  Lehi, 
as  mentioned  above  ;  3.  Of  a  number  of  Israelites 
who  came  over  from  Jerusalem  about  eleven  years 
after  Lehi.  The  book  also  contains  accounts  of 
the  coming  of  Chri.st  among  these  early  Ameri- 
cans, about  A.D.  34  and  35,  and  his  repeating 
to  them  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  his 
appointing  of  twelve  Ameiican  apostles,  and  his 
giving  orders  to  them  personally  touching  bap- 
tism by  innnersion,  and  his  holy  communion. 

The  buried  golden  plates  in  Cumorah,  in  the 
Western  part  of  New  York  State,  were  discovered 
by  Joseph  Smith,  Sept.  22,  1823 ;  and  on  Sept.  22, 
1827,  he  secured  them,  took  them  to  his  home, 
translated  their  contents,  which  were  said  to  be 
in  "reformed  Egyptian,"  and  printed  and  pub- 
lished them  as  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  discov- 
ering and  securing  the  treasures,  it  is  claimed  he 
was  guided  and  helped  bj'  an  angel,  perhaps  by 
the  spirit  of  Moroni  himself,  who  had  died  four- 
teen lumdred  j'ears  before.  And,  after  the  trans- 
lation was  completed,  it  is  understood  that  the 
angel  resumed  the  custody  of  the  original  plates. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  sect, 
was  born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Dec. 
23,  1805.  He  had  six  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
In  1815  his  father  moved  to  Palmyra,  and  after- 
ward to  Manchester,  contiguous  towns  in  Ontario 
(now  AVayue)  County,  N.Y.  In  1820  an  unusual 
religious  excitement  prevailed  in  Manchester 
and  the  region  round  about.  Five  of  the  Smith 
family  were  awakened,  and  united  with  the  Pres- 
byterians. Joseph,  in  his  own  account  of  his 
early  life,  says  he  "  became  somewhat  partial  to 
the  Methodist  sect."  He  says  he  prayed  to  be 
guided  aright ;  and  that  finally  two  heavenly  mes- 
sengers bade  him  not  to  join  any  sect,  and,  three 
years  afterwards,  another  celestial  visitant  out- 
lined to  him  about  the  golden  plates  he  was  to 
find,  and  the  prophet  he  was  to  be.  This  was  on 
Sept.  22,  1823;  and  from  this  time  on,  he  avers, 
his  days  and  nights  were  filled,  and  his  life  was 
guided,  by  "visions,"'  "voices,"  and  "angels." 
The   hill   Cumorah  was  about  four  miles  from 
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Palmyra,  between  that  town  and  Manchester. 
Here,  in  the  fall  of  1827,  he  claims  he  eshumed 
the  golden  plates.  For  more  than  two  years,  hy 
the  aid  of  the  "  Urini  and  Thummim "  found 
with  them,  he  was  engaged  in  translating  their 
contents  into  English.  In  March,  1S30,  the  trans- 
lation was  given  into  the  printer's  hands.  This 
is  his  history  of  himself.  In  what  light  he  ap- 
peared to  others  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  never  before  published,  from  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  N. Y. :  — 

"  People  of  State  of  New  York  vs.  Joseph  Smith. 
■Warrant  issued  upon  oath  of  Peter  G.  Bridgman,  who 
iuformed  that  one  Joseph  Smith  of  Bainbridge  was 
a  disorderly  person  and  an  impostor.  Prisoner 
brought  into  court  March  20  (182(3).  Prisoner  ex- 
amined. Says  that  he  came  from  town  of  Palmyra, 
and  had  beeii  at  the  house  of  Josiali  Stowel  in  Bain- 
bridge most  of  time  since;  had  small  part  of  time 
been  employed  in  looking  for  mines,  but  the  major 
part  had  been  employed  by  said  Stowel  on  his  farm, 
and  going  to  school;  that  he  had  a  certain  stone, 
which  he  had  occasionally  looked  at  to  determine 
where  hidden  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
■were;  that  he  i)rofessed  to  tell  in  this  manner  where 
gold-mines  were  a  distance  under  ground,  and  had 
looked  for  Mr  Stowel  several  times,  and  informed 
him  where  he  couUl  tind  those  treasures,  and  Mr. 
Stowel  had  been  engaged  in  digging  for  them;  that 
•at  Palmyra  he  pretended  to  tell,  by  looking  at  this 
stone,  where  coined  money  was  buried  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  while  at  Palmyra  he  had  frequently  as- 
certained in  that  way  where  lost  property  was,  of 
various  kinds;  that  he  has  occasionally  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  through  this  stone  to  find  lost  prop- 
erty for  three  years,  but  of  late  had  pretty  much 
given  it  up  on  account  its  injuring  his  health,  es- 
pecially his  eyes —  made  them  sore;  that  he  did  not 
solicit  business  of  this  kind,  and  had  always  rather 
declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  this  business. 

"Josiah  Stowel  sworn.  Says  that  prisoner  had 
been  at  his  house  something  like  five  months.  Had 
been  employed  by  him  to  work  on  farm  part  of  time; 
that  he  pretended  to  have  skill  of  telling  where  hid- 
den treasures  in  the  earth  were,  by  means  of  look- 
ing through  a  certain  stone;  that  prisoner  had  looked 
for  him  sometimes,  —  once  to  tell  him  about  money 
buried  on  Bend  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  once 
for  gold  on  Monument  Hill,  and  once  for  a  salt- 
spring,  —  and  that  he  positively  knew  that  the  prisoner 
could  tell,  and  professed  the  art  of  seeing  those  valu- 
able treiusures  through  tlie  medium  of  said  stone; 
that  lie  found  the  digging  part  at  Bend  and  Momi- 
ment  Hill  as  prisoner  rei>re,sented  it;  that  pri.soner 
had  looked  through  said  stone  for  Di^acon  Attelon, 
for  a  mine  — di<l  not  exactly  tind  it,  but  got  a  ])iece  of 
ore,  whirh  resembled  gold,  he  thinks;  that  prison<'r 
Lad  told  by  means  of  this  stone  where  a  Mr.  Bacon 
had  buried  money;  that  he  and  prisoner  had  been  in 
search  of  it;  that  prisoner  said  that  it  was  in  a  cer- 
tain root  of  a  stump  five  feet  from  surface  of  the 
earth,  ami  with  it  would  hi;  found  a  tail-featln'r;  tliat 
said  Stowel  and  prisoner  th(^reup<ui  einnmetUH;d 
digging,  found  a  tail-feather,  hut  money  was  gone; 
that  he  supposed  that  money  movrd  ilowu;  that  pris- 
oner di<l  oner  his  services;  that  he  never  deceived 
him;  that  prisoner  looked  through  atone,  and  de- 
scribed .losiah  Stowel's  house  and  out-houses  while  at 
Palmyra,  at  Simpson  Stowel's,  correctly;  that  he  hail 
told  about  a  painted  tree  with  a  man's  liaiul  p.ainted 
upon  it.  by  means  of  said  stone;  that  he  had  been  in 
rompiiny  with  prisoner  digging  for  gold,  and  had  the 
most  implicit  faith  in  prisoner's  skill. 

"  Jbjraee  Stowel  sworn.  Says  ho  see  prisoner  look 
Into  hat  through  stone,  iireti^'iding  to  tell  whin'  a 
chest  of  dollars  were  Imried  in  Windsor,  a  nnndier  of 
miles  distant;  marked  out  size  of  chest  in  the  leaves 
on  ground 

"  Arail  .Stowel  sworn.  Says  that  ho  went  to  see 
whether  prisoner  could  convince  him  that  he  po.s- 
lesHod  the  skill  that  he   professed   to  have,  upon 


wliich  prisoner  laid  a  book  open  upon  a  white  cloth, 
and  proposed  looking  through  another  stone  which 
was  white  and  transparent;  hold  the  stone  to  the 
candle,  turn  his  baik  tn  book,  and  read.  The  decep- 
tion appeared  so  jialpable,  that  went  off  disgusted. 

"  McMaster  sworn.  Says  he  went  with  Arad  Stowel 
to  be  convinced  of  prisoner's  skill,  and  likewise  came 
away  disgusted,  finding  the  deception  so  palpable. 
Prisoner  pretended  to  him  that  he  could  discern  ob- 
jects at  a  distance  by  holding  this  white  stone  to  the 
sun  or  candle;  that  prisoner  rather  declined  looking 
into  a  hat  at  his  dark-colored  stone,  as  he  said  that  it 
hurt  his  eyes. 

"Jonathan  Thompson  says  that  prisoner  was  re- 
quested to  look  Yeomans  for  chest  of  money;  did 
look,  and  pretended  to  know  where  it  was,  and  that 
prisoner,  Thompson,  and  Yeomans  went  in  search  of 
it;  that  Smith  arrived  at  spot  first  (was  in  night); 
that  Smith  looked  in  hat  while  there,  and  when  very 
dark,  and  told  how  the  chest  was  situated.  After 
digging  several  feet,  struck  upon  something  sounding 
like  a  board  or  plank.  Prisoner  would  not  look 
again,  pretending  that  he  was  alarmed  the  last  time 
that  he  looked,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  trunk  being  buried  came  all  fresh  to  his 
mind;  that  the  last  time  that  he  looked,  he  discovered 
distinctly  the  two  Indians  who  buried  the  trunk;  that 
a  quarrel  ensued  between  them,  and  that  one  of  said 
Indians  was  killed  by  the  other,  and  thrown  into  the 
hole  beside  of  the  trunk,  to  guard  it,  as  he  supposed. 
Thompson  says  that  he  believes  in  the  prisoner's  pro- 
fessed skill;  that  the  board  which  he  struck  his  spade 
upon  was  probably  the  chest,  but,  on  account  of  an 
enchantment,  the  trunk  kept  settling  away  from 
under  them  while  digging;  that,  not withstandiiig  they 
continued  constantly  removing  the  dirt,  yet  the  trunk 
kept  abfiut  the  same  distance  from  them.  Says  pris- 
oner said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  salt  might  be 
found  at  Bainbridge;  and  that  he  is  certain  that  pris- 
oner can  divine  things  by  means  of  said  stone  and 
hat;  that,  as  evidence  of  fact,  prisoner  looked  into  his 
hat  to  tell  him  about  st^iiu'  mout-v  witni-ss  lost  sixteen 
years  ago.  and  tlnit  lu'  ilisiribcl  tin'  man  that  witness 
supposed  had  taken  it,  and  disiiositiou  of  money. 

"  And  thereupon  the  Court  fiiuls  the  defendant 
guilty." 

While  digging  for  treasure  at  Harmony,  Penn., 
he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hale.  On 
tlie  18th  of  January,  1827,  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter, Kiinna  Hale,  much  against  her  father's  wishes, 
having  been  compelled  to  take  her  away  from 
her  home  for  the  wedding.  In  1828  Martin  Har- 
ris, a  farinor  of  Palmyra,  \v;is  anuitniensis  for  him. 
In  1821)  Oliver  Cowdery,  a  school-teacher /if  the 
neighborhood,  hlled  the  same  office.  On  May  15, 
1829,  by  command  of  an  angelic  messenger  call- 
ing himself  John  the  Bajitist,  .Smith  baptized 
Cowdery,  and  then  Cowdery  bapt  ized  him.  .\fter- 
wards  he  ordained  Cowilery  to  the  Atironic  priests 
liood,  and  Cowdery  onhiined  him.  And,  in 
process  of  time,  it  is  claimed,  .Smith  received  the 
Melchisedec  priesthood  at  the  hands  of  the  apo.s- 
tles  Peter,  .lames,  aiul  .lolin.  Some  of  the  proph- 
(^t's  family,  and  .some  of  a  family  named  AVhitmer, 
in   Fayette,    Seneca  Couidy,  N.Y.,  became  con- 

1  verts;  and  on  April  (3,  18:!(),  in  AVhitmcr's  house, 
the  Jlornuni  "  Church  "  began  its  history,  'riiafc 
day  it  was  org.anized,  with  a  membership  of  six, 
—  the  pro]ihet  and  two  of  his  brothers,  two  Whit- 
mers,  and  Oliver  Cowdery.  Within  a  week  or 
two  the  first  miracle  of  tlie  "  new  dispensation  " 
was  wrought;  the  prophet  c;isting  out  a  devil  from 
Newell  Knight  of  Colesville,  Broome  County, 
N.Y.,  whose  visage  and  limlis  were  frightfully 
distorted  by  the  demoniacal  possession.  In 
December,  181)0,  Sidney  Higdon,  a  Campliellite 
preacher  in  Ohio,  became  a  convert.     Bigiton  was 

!  erratic,  but  eloquent;  self-opinionated,  but  well 
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versed  in  the  Scripturos ;  and  in  literary  cultnre 
and  intellectual  force  was  the  greatest  man  among 
the  early  Mormons.  He  was  horn  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  twelve  years  older  than  Smith. 
Thereafter  the  ni^w  sect  strengthened  and  spread. 
Josepli  was  a  veritahle  Nunia  Pompilius  in  the 
frequency  and  fitness  of  the  "  revelations "  he 
received  for  the  guidance  of  his  people  in  things 
great  and  small.  Kirtland,  O.,  two  miles  from 
Rigdon's  previous  cure,  was  the  first  "gathering- 
place  "  of  the  saints.  In  1831  the  settlement 
was  made  there ;  and  in  the  same  year  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  became  the  seat  of  another  rendez- 
vous. But,  wherever  the  Mormons  "gathered," 
in  no  long  time  quarrels  ensued  between  them 
and  the  surrounding  Gentiles.  These  arose,  for 
the  most  part,  fi'oni  the  claims  of  the  Mormons 
to  be  a  chosen  people  and  under  special  divine 
direction.  They  shrank  not  from  urging  such 
prerogatives,  and  acting  upon  them.  They  were 
the  saints,  and  all  other  people  "Gentiles,"  in 
euphony  for  "heathen."  They  were  the  Lord's 
saints,  and  the  earth  is  tlie  Lord's.  They  were 
led  by  an  inspired  prophet.  Therefore,  whenever 
the  day  of  election  for  civil  officers  came,  they 
must  vote  solidly  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic 
ticket,  as  the  leader  should  indicate.  It  is  obvious 
to  any  one  knowing  of  the  fierce  zeal  of  partisan 
politics,  how  this  coui'se  on  the  part  of  the  JSIor- 
mons  woidd  subject  them  to  constant  embroil- 
ments with  surrounding  citizens.  In  1843  the 
Saints  carried  their  arrogance  so  far  as  to  nomi- 
nate Joseph  Smith  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  everywhere  the  outcome  was  the 
same,  —  expulsion  and  banishment,  with  more  or 
less  of  outrageous  violence.  Those  that  liad  set- 
tled in  Jackson  County  wei-e  di-iven  out  (1200  of 
them)  into  Clay  County,  in  1833;  thence,  after 
three  years,  into  Caldwell  County;  and  in  1839 
from  Jlissouri  entirely.  Meanwhile  those  that 
settled  at  Kirtland  were  also  driven  from  Ohio 
in  1838 ;  then  all  fled,  and  gathered  at  Nauvoo,  a 
place  built  by  them,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  in 
Illinois. 

Here  they  remained  for  five  years,  and  built  up 
a  considerable  town,  and  erected  a  spacious  tem- 
ple. But  the  animosities  engendered  and  per- 
petuated by  the  theocratic  claims  of  the  Saints 
cidminated  in  the  cruel  murder  of  their  propihet 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Ilyrum,  by  a  mob,  in  the 
jail  at  Carthage,  near  Nauvoo,  June  27,  1844. 
The  two  were  defenceless  prisoners,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  had  pledged  to  them  safe  con- 
duct to  the  jail  and  before  tlie  court ;  and  their 
murder  was  a  most  foul  assassination. 

The  martyr-like  death  of  .Joseph  Smith  threw 
a  mantle  of  dignity  over  his  person  and  a  halo  of 
consecration  around  liis  character,  tliat  could  in 
no  other  way  have  been  secured.  And  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that,  had  Smith  lived  on,  his 
own  many  weaknesses,  the  vulgarizing  of  "rev- 
elation "  at  his  hands,  the  growing  suspicions  and 
disaffections  of  the  faitliful,  and  the  fierce  rancor 
and  dissensions  of  the  factions,  would  have  shiv- 
ered Mormonism  into  pieces,  and  sunk  the  frag- 
ments into  depths  too  obscure  for  the  searching 
of  further  history. 

The  people,  leaders  and  led,  with  a  rare  self- 
control,  sought  not  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
any  measures  of  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  their 


chief.  After  recovery  from  the  first  consterna- 
tion over  tlie  awful  tragedy,  they  began  to  ask 
thern.selves.  Who  shall  rule  the  church? 

Tlie  "  First  Presidency "  liad  been  Joseph 
Smith,  witli  Ilymm  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon 
his  counsellors.  Rigdon  alone  was  left.  Of  the 
"twelve  apo.stles,"  Brigham  Young  wius  one,  and 
their  president.  Young  hurried  to  Nauvoo  from 
a  "mission  "  that  he  was  conducting  in  the  East- 
ern States.  By  his  .shrewd  sense,  firm  will,  and 
practical  ability  he  carried  all  before  him.  Rig- 
don, who  had  been  charged  with  disaffection,  even 
in  Joseph's  day,  was  put  down,  and  cut  off.  The 
quorum  of  the  twelve  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
earthly  guide  of  the  church,  and  Brigham  be- 
came at  once  the  acknowledged  leader. 

Brigham  Young  was  born  in  Whitingham, 
Windham  County,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801,  and  was 
one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  —  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  His  father  removed  to  Sherljurne, 
Chenango  County,  N.Y  ,  in  1804,  and  the  family 
grew  up  in  the  latter  State.  In  his  twenty-.second 
year,  Brigham  became  a  MethodLst.  In  1831  and 
1832  all  the  members  of  the  family  joined  the 
Latter-Day  Saints-  On  the  14th  of  February, 
1835,  at  Kirtland,  Brigham  was  made  one  of  the 
newly  organized  quorum  of  the  apostles.  In  1844, 
when  forty-three  years  old,  he  became  the  Mormon 
chief.  He  was  strong  where  Smith  was  weak ; 
viz.,  in  prudence,  sagacity,  common  sense,  prac- 
tical energy.  These  natural  Croniwellian  quali- 
ties he  brought  to  the  front,  and  put  and  kept  in 
force.  He  wasted  no  time  in  getting  and  giving 
"revelations."  Only  one  "revelation  "  proper  is 
on  record  as  promulgated  by  him. 

After  the  prophet's  death,  the  Gentiles  were 
not  a  whit  more  willing  for  the  Mormons  to  so- 
journ among  them.  Contentions,  existing  and 
threatened,  waxed  rather  than  waned.  Brigbam's 
practical  sense  promptly  decided  that  his  people 
must  flee  away  to  some  remote  region,  where  col- 
lisions and  conflicts  should  cease ;  and  his  sturdy 
will  and  untiring  energy  bent  themselves  to  carry 
out  the  decision.  Early  in  1840  he  and  liis  peo- 
ple began  to  leave  Nauvoo.  Gradually  they  were 
massed  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  what  is  now 
Council  Bluffs.  Their  chief  encampment  there 
they  called  "Winter-Quarters."  And  in  1847 
Brigham  and  a  hundred  and  forty-two  "  pio- 
neers "  pushed  resolutely  westward  over  a  w  ilder- 
ness  track  of  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  arrived 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  .July  24.  Ever 
since,  that  day  is  the  great  d^y  for  celebration  to 
Utah  Mormons,  quite  eclipsing  .July  4  A  few 
wintered  in  the  valley :  most,  including  Brigham, 
returned  to  "Winter-Quarters."  In  1848  he  led 
four  thousand  of  the  faithful  to  Utah  ;  and  there 
he  lived  and  ruled  in  .right  kingly  manner  for 
thirty  years,  dying  Aug   29,  1877. 

At  his  death  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles became  the  ruling  body  of  the  church.  Brig- 
ham Young,  as  "president,"  had  two  counsellors, 
or  vice-presidents,  who  with  him  constituted  the 
"  First  Presidency."  But  it  is  now  an  understood 
thing,  that,  when  a  president  dies,  the  First 
Presidency  falls,  and  rulership  devolves  upon  the 
quorum  of  the  twelve.  .John  Taylor,  who  was 
in  jail  with  the  Smiths  when  they  were  killed,  and 
who  was  himself  wounded,  was  president  of  this 
quorum,  and  as  such   was  chief  of   the  chuich 
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from  Brigham's  death  until  Oct.  10,  1880.  At 
tliis  last  date  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
oliLircli,  and  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F. 
.Smitli  his  counsellors.  The  present  (1881)  quo- 
rum of  the  twelve  consists  of  the  followmg,  with 
one  vacancy :  — 

Wilford  Woodruff  (president),  Orson  Pratt 
(made  one  of  the  first  quorum  at  Ku'tlaud,  Feb. 
11,  1835,  and  the  only  member  of  th%  present 
twelve  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  twelve), 
Charles  C.  Rich,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Erastus  Snow, 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  Brigham  Young  (son  of 
the  late  president),  Albert  Carrington,  Moses 
Thatcher,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  John  II.  Smith. 

The  Book  ok  Mormon,  and  Book  of  Doc- 
trine AND  Covenants.  —  These  comprise  the  in- 
spired writuigs,  which,  as  modern  "  revelations," 
the  Mormons  j^lace  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Their  own  account  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  has 
been  given  above.  The  usual  belief  is,  that  the 
most  of  it  was  written  by  one  Solomon  Spaulding, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  ^Vestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  liad  been  accustomed  to  maintain 
that  the  aborigines  of  America  were  the  descend- 
ants of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and,  in  a 
time  of  infirm  health,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance supporting  this  view.  This  he  called  the 
Manuscript  Found,  and  tried  to  publish.  In  his 
■work  was  much  repetition  of  plirases  common  in 
Scripture,  such  a.s,  "and  it  came  to  pass,"  and 
also  the  use  of  the  names  Lehi,  Nephi,  Moroni, 
Lamanites,  etc.  There  is  substantial  evidence  of 
the  above-named  facts.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith. 
and  that  he,  and  perhaps  Sidney  Rigdon  and 
others,  introduced  into  it,  and  appended,  in  a 
style  savoring  strongly  of  revivalism,  the  large 
portion  found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  touching 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  descent  in  America  soon 
after  his  ascension  from  Juda'a,  and  his  organiza- 
tion of  another  apostolate,  and  establishment  of 
another  church,  and  his  reiteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  wishes,  doctrines,  and  commandments. 
The  Book  of  Doctrine  unit  Cocenantx  is  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  multifarious  "revelations"  that 
.Joseph  Smitli  claimed  to  receive,  and  pronnd- 
gated,  togetlier  with  the  one  only  written  •'  n-ve- 
iation "  put  forth  by  Brigham  Young,  viz.,  at 
"Winter-Quarters'"  in  1847,  to  inspire  and  guide 
the  Saints  in  their  projected  western  pilgrimage 
through  the  wilderness. 

Theoretically  the  Mormons  hold  the  Bible  and 
these  two  books  to  be  the  divinely  inspired 
"Scriptures,"  of  authority,  and  for  guidance, — 
the  Old  Testament  as  addressed  particularly  to 
the  Jewish  Church ;  the  Xew  Testament,  to  the 
Judaic  and  European  Christian  Church  ;  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  to  the  "  American  "  Christian  Church; 
and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  to  the 
"  Church  of  Jesvis  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints." 

But  practically,  authority  and  guidance  for 
tliem  emanate  from  their  living  leaders ;  an<]  few 
of  either  chiefs  or  masses  read  any  of  the  four 
sacred  books  in  order  to  know  and  ponder  and 
follow  tlie  recorded  teachings. 

( )it(;  ANi/.ATioN.  —  The  hicrarchv  in  the  Mormon 
Church  is  of  two  cl.a.sses  of  jiriesthood:  the  Mel- 
chisedec.  which  is  the  highi'r;  ami  tlie  Aaronic, 
which  is  the  le.tser.     The  Meichisedec  priesthood 


includes  the  offices  of  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch 
or  evangelist,  high  priest,  and  elder.  All  of  these 
officers  are  elders  ;  and  their  duties  are  to  preach 
and  baptize,  to  ordain  other  elders,  and  also 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  lay  on  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  bless  children,  and  to  take  the 
lead  of  all  meetings. 

The  Aaronic  priesthood  includes  the  offices  of 
bishop,  priest,  teacher,  and  deacon.  The  bishop's 
is  a  spiritual  office,  the  chief  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  and  yet  is  of  most  importance  in  its 
care  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church. 
The  priest's  duty  is  to  preach,  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  visit 
and  exhort  the  Saints.  The  "  teacher  "  is  to  the 
Mormons  what  the  class-leader  is  to  the  Method- 
ists, and  the  deacon  is  to  help  him. 

In  practical  administration  the  president  of  the 
church,  with  his  two  counsellors,  forming  the 
First  Presidency,  is  the  sovereign  authority. 
Then  follow  the  twelve,  the  seventy,  etc.  In 
matters  judicial,  the  Mormons  have  a  system  of 
their  own  of  courts  and  appeals,  somewhat  on 
this  wise :  — 

If  two  brethren  cannot  settle  by  themselves,  or 
by  the  help  of  friends,  any  difference  arising  be- 
tween them,  then  they  come  before  their  own 
bishop's  court  (a  bishop  is  chief  administrator 
over  a  ward  in  a  city,  or  a  certain  territory  in  the 
country)  :  this  court  consists  of  the  bishop  and 
his  two  counsellors.  Every  city,  or  "  stake,"  in- 
cluding a  chief  town  and  surrounding  towns, 
has  its  president,  with  two  counsellors ;  and  this 
president  has  a  high  council  of  chosen  men.  If 
the  litigants  before  the  bishop's  court  are  not 
satisfied,  they  may  appeal  to  this  high  council, 
and,  if  not  satisfied  there,  they  may  appeal  to 
t/ie  High  Council,  consisting  of  twelve  high  priests 
pertaining  to  the  First  Presidency ;  and,  if  still 
unsatisfied,  one  more  appeal  remains,  —  to  the 
First  Presidency  itself. 

Doctrines.  —  The  Saints  adopt  the  Bible  and 
their  own  two  sacred  books  as  their  inspired  Scriji- 
tures.  They  believe  in  and  carefully  practise 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  baptism  for  remis- 
sion of  sins  may  be  repeated  whensoever  needed. 
They  bless  little  children,  but  luipti/.e  none  under 
the  age  of  eight.  They  confirm  by  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  of  the  eUlers.  Tliey  celebrate  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  usually  every 
Sunday,  and  using  water  instead  of  wine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  .Joseph  Smith's  "revela- 
tions," that,  where  they  could  not  use  wine  of  their 
own  making,  it  was  not  an  essential  to  tiie  sacra- 
ment. They  are  anthropomorjiliists,  teaching 
plainly  that  (jod  exists  in  form  of  a  man,  Brig- 
liani  once  boldly  preached,  "  Adam  is  our  Father 
and  our  tlod,  and  the  oidy  God  with  whcim  we 
have  to  do,"  They  are  Arians,  making  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  but  of  anotlii'r  and  differ- 
ent substance  from  the  Father,  They  are  Mace- 
donians, esteeming  tlie  Holy  Spirit  as  no  ]>erson, 
but  only  an  influence  or  emanation.  'I'hey  be- 
lieve in  flic  pre-existeiice  of  liuman  spirits,  Mul- 
titu<les  of  these  s]>irits  are  now  in  a  waiting-|ilace, 
desiring  to  come  to  eartli ;  for  it  is  only  through 
tlie  way  of  flesldy  embodiments  that  they  can 
reach  the  final  liliss  of  tlieir  iierlVcted  being: 
heuce  it  is  a  work  of  great  benevolence  to  pro- 
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vide  earthly  bodies  into  which  they  may  come  to 
tabernacle.  They  are  millenariaiis  ;  many  of  tlie 
devout  believinj;',  that,  when  the  great  temple  in 
Salt  Lake  City  is  finished,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  descend  to  earth  again,  and  reign  with  his 
saints  for  a  thousand  years.  They  practise  bap- 
tism for  the  dead.  The  disembodied  spirits  of 
those  who  were  not  privileged  to  know  on  earth 
this  gospel  of  the  last  dispensation  may  know  of 
it  now  in  the  spirit-world,  and  by  repentance  and 
faith  may  be  saved  by  it  unto  the  perfection  of 
bliss,  if  only  some  kinsman  or  friend  yet  in  the 
flesh  shall  be  baptized  for  them,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  by  the  earthly  priesthood.  Tliey  keep  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
on  which  tlie  earnest  ones  gather  together  for 
prayer,  and  "  bearing  testimony,"  and  bring  the 
food  saved  by  self-denial  to  the  bishop,  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  his  cure.  They  believe  in 
and  practise  polygamy.  In  the  Buok  of  Mormon 
polygamy  is  forbidden  :  in  the  earlier  "  revela- 
tions "  of  Joseph  Smith  it  was  distinctly  repro- 
bated ;  but  it  was  sanctioned  in  a  "  revelation  " 
claimed  to  have  been  given  to  Smith  at  Nauvoo, 
.July  12,  1843,  though  the  said  "  revelation  "  was 
not  pronmlgated  till  in  the  fall  of  1852,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  by  Brighara  Young.  They  practise 
certain  secret  and  mysterious  ordinances  known 
as  "endowments."  To  the  faithful  Mormon  these 
are  made  to  seem  precious  initiatory  rites,  whi're- 
by  he  is  advanced  in  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
faith,  and  exalted  by  the  possession  of  new  privi- 
leges :  in  reality,  they  are  a  sort  of  crudely  acted 
religious  drama,  not  unlike  the  "  miracle-plays  " 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  Deity  and  Satan,  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
others  are  persons  of  the  drama.  In  its  course 
there  is  a  jumble  of  washings  and  anointings,  of 
grips  and  key-words  and  new  names,  and  of  the 
investiture  of  each  of  the  initiated  in  an  endow- 
ment robe ;  which  sacred  undergarment  is  always 
thereafter  to  be  worn  next  to  the  person,  carefully 
shrouding  it  at  the  last  for  its  burial.  There  are 
also  prayers  and  solemn  promises,  and  awful  oaths, 
with  penalties  more  awful  appended.  And  only 
by  taking  their  "  endowments  "  is  the  marriage  of 
man  and  wife  so  consecrated  as  to  be  fully  authoi-- 
ized  and  thoroughly  blessed.  It  has  been  charged 
against  the  endowment  rites,  that  they  are  scenes 
ot  indecency  and  licentiousness ;  but  probably 
the  charge  is  false.  Absurd,  irreverent,  and  even 
blasphemous,  doubtless  they  are,  but,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  not  indecent.  Among  the  oaths  taken 
is  one  of  resentful  hostility  to  the  American  na- 
tion for  not  avenging  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith, 
or  righting  the  persecution  of  the  Saints.  The 
drama  is  continued  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  and 
these  Mormon  "  mysteries  "  are  well  calculated  to 
imprint  themselves  deeply  and  sternly  upon  the 
fanatical  persons  admitted  to  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  the  secret  "endowment"  cere- 
monies as  a  powerful  agency  in  weaving  around 
the  participants  an  iron  band  of  awe  and  dread, 
of  slavish  obedience  and  compulsory  brotherhood, 
and  in  ministering  an  unpatriotic,  if  not  treason- 
able, bent  to  the  Mormon  system. 

Brigham  said,  endowments  are  "  to  receive  all 
those  ordinances  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which 
are  necessary  for  you,  after  you  have  departed  this 
life,  to  enable  you  to  walk  back  to  the  presence  of 


the  Father,  passing  the  angels  who  stand  as  senti- 
nels, being  (niabled  to  give  tliem  the  key-words, 
the  signs  and  tokens,  pertaining  to  the  holy  priest- 
hood, and  gain  your  eternal  exaltation  in  sjiite  of 
earth  and  hell." 

They  believe  the  day  of  miracles  has  not  ceased, 
but  that  many  such  have  been  wrought,  especially 
healings  of  the  sick,  in  the  time  and  by  the  power 
of  this  "  Latter- Day  "  dispensation.  And  they 
believe  in  giving  one-tenth  of  their  income  and 
increase  to  the  building  of  the  temples,  and  insur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  chui'ch. 

Schisms.  — One  only  that  is  of  any  considerable 
importance  now  exists,  known  as  the  "  Joseph- 
ite."  The  Josephites  are  so  called  after  Joseph 
Smith,  the  son  of  the  prophet,  their  chief.  They 
call  themselves  the  "  Re-organized  Church  of  .Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints."  'I'hey  have  head- 
quarters at  Piano,  111.,  and  maintain  a  few  preach- 
ers in  Utah,  who  do  not,  however,  make  much 
headway.  They  repudiate  polygamy  (say  that 
the  prophet  never  taught  it),  brand  Brigham  as  a 
usurper,  and  claim  that  Smith  the  son  is  the  right- 
ful successor  of  the  father  in  the  leadeiship  of 
the  church.  Just  after  the  prophet's  death  there 
were  Rigdonites  and  Strangites,  resisting  Brig- 
ham's  assumption  of  the  succession.  And  in 
L'tah  thei-e  have  been  Morrisites,  reproaching 
Brigham  that  he  was  so  barren  of  "  revelations  ;  " 
and  Godbe-ites,  refusing  to  submit  to  Brigham 's 
dictatio4i  in  the  domain  of  matters  civil  and  com- 
mercial. But  the  .Josephites  alone,  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  have  been  able  to  withstand  dis.solution. 

Statistics. — When  the  Mormons  entered  the 
Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  in  1847,  the  region  be- 
longed to  Mexico.  By  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  in  March,  1848,  it  and  a  good  deal  of 
other  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States; 
but  no  civil  government  was  provided  by  Congress 
until  the  Organic  Act,  of  Sept.  9, 1850,  created  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  More  than  a  year  before  this, 
the  Mormons  organized  for  themselves  the  "  State 
of  Deseret  "  (a  word  meaning  honey-bee  in  ••  re- 
formed Egyptian "),  elected  Brigham  governor, 
and  sent  a  delegate  to  Washington  to  ask  admis- 
sion into  the  Union. 

Utah  has  an  area  of  84,476  square  miles.  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1880,  its  {wpulation  is 
74,470  males,  and  69,436  females;  total,  143,906. 
Of  these,  perhaps  18,000  are  Gentiles.  Then,  be- 
sides the  125,000  Mormons  in  Utah,  probably 
there  are  25,000  more  in  the  Territories  of  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  150,000  in  America,  doubtless  as  many 
more  of  the  Saints  are  to  be  found  in  the  King- 
dom and  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scandi- 
navia, Germanj',  Switzerland,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  making  about  300,000  of  them  in  all. 
ISIormonism  was  first  preached  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  apostles  Kimball  and  Hyde,  in  1837.  And 
from  the  first,  the  British  mission,  and  of  late  the 
Scandinavian  mission,  have  been  most  vigorous 
and  fruitful  nurseries  for  their  church.  In  1842 
there  were  8,265  Mormons  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  1852,  32,339.  And  from  1,000  to  3,000  "gather" 
annually  to  Utah  from  Europe. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  about  21,000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  is  4,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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The  coruer-stoue  of  the  great  temple  at  Salt 
Lake,  to  be  built  of  splendid  granite,  and  with 
foundation-walls  twenty  feet  thick,  was  laid  April 
6, 1853.  It  is  about  half  finished,  and  has  already 
cost  more  than  §1,500,000.  The  125,000  Saints  iii 
Utah  pay  nearly  §1,000,000  of  tithing  yearly.  A 
pei-petual  emigxation  fund  is  managed  by  the 
authorities  of  their  church.  As  early  as  1853, 
there  were  in  it  §34,000.  From  this  fund  loans 
are  made  to  the  poorer  Saints  abroad  to  make 
possible  their  emigration.  When  they  get  to  Utah, 
they  are  obligated  to  pay  Viack  the  loan  into  the 
fund  as  promptly  as  possible, 

Present  Sources  of  the  Strength  of 
]\IoR.MOxisM.  —  It  may  suffice  to  mention  three 
principal  ones. 

1.  Reliyious  Earnestness.  —  It  is  a  mistake  to 
count  the  Mormons  a  mere  horde  of  sensualized 
barbarians  .Sidney  Rigdon  was  a  type  of  the 
fervent  religious  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the 
belief  and  obedience  of  the  early  converts.  And 
the  British  mission  especially  has  always  had,  and 
now  has,  in  it  large  numbers  of  devout.  God-fear- 
ing people.  The  exodus  from  Xauvoo  presented 
itself  as  a  winnowing  van,  and  the  fair-weather 
followers  disappeared.  It  is  remarkable  how 
mucli  of  contentment,  temperance,  heroism,  and 
strivings  after  the  golden  age  of  a  real  brother- 
hood, remained,  and  pushed  hopefully  westward. 
It  is  true,  that  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Mormons  entails  deplorable  results.  It  calls  for 
implicit  obedience  to  the  "  priesthood ;  "  and  that 
kind  of  obedience  changes  fair-minded  and  kind- 
hearted  men  into  unjust  and  unfeeling  agents  of 
a  despotic  system.  Witness  the  exceptional  favor 
with  which  the  "  blood  atonement  "  idea,  viz.,  that 
it  is  good  to  slay  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  is  re- 
garded in  the  Mormon  community.  And  the 
same  "  obedience  "  tired  the  whole  people,  in  1857, 
to  the  fierce  resolve  not  to  allow  tlieir  governor, 
Brigham  Young,  to  be  superseded  by  his  lawfully 
appointed  successor,  Gumming,  and  not  to  suffer 
the  United  States  troops,  under  Col.  Sidney  John- 
ston, to  enter  their  territory.  And  witness  the 
atrocious  massacre,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  at  Moini- 
tain  Meadows,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
■women,  emigTants  of  Arkansas  c«  roitle  to  Cali- 
fornia; and  al.so  the  dastardly  murder  of  Dr.  J. 
K.  Robinson  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  October,  1866. 
So  fanaticism  outworks  frenzy  and  cruelty.  And 
yet,  without  doubt,  the  element  most  promotive  of 
vigorous  unity  among  the  Mormons,  making  them 
strong  to  bear,  and  tenacious  to  liold,  and  power- 
ful to  act,  is  the  firm  belief  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses,  that  these  are  the  "  latter  days,"  and  they 
are  the  chosen  saints  thereof,  wielding  the  power.s, 
and  holding  forth  the  knowledge,  of  tlie  true  faith 
for  tliis  worhl,  and  getting  ready  for  a  no  distant 
supreme  exaltation  in  tiic  next. 

2.  Ori/iinizulion. — One  need  not  study  long  to 
now  how  thorouglily  and  skilfully  organized  for 
power  tlie  Mormons  are.  One  will  directs.  (In 
Brigliam's  time  this  was  pre-eminently  true.)  And 
by  ecclesiastical  connnunications  and  telegraphic 
wires  tlie  direction  is  speedily  known  unto  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  land  of  their  habitation,  and 
promptly  the  entire  ma.ssed  body  moves  in  the 
liiK!  directed.  Meetings  of  the  liigh  councils, 
quorums,  bishop's  courts,  teachers,  etc.,  are  every- 
where held  with  great  frec^ueucy.     So  a  vivid  and 


intelligent  interest  in  the  "church"  is  perpeti>- 
ated  throughout  all  the  valleys  and  outlying 
districts.  Petty  offices  abound  in  the  system  : 
greater  offices  are  rewards.  Twice  every  j'ear, 
on  the  6th  of  April  and  6th  of  October,  general 
conferences  of  the  whole  body  ai'e  held.  At  each 
and  every  one  of  these,  the  people,  by  a  thow  of 
hands,  vote  to  sustain  the  principal  officers  ^t  their 
organization  ;  but  the  "  quorums,"  in  private  ses- 
sions, have  arranged  all  these  names  beforehand. 
At  each  conference,  also,  scores  of  names  are  r.ro- 
mulgated  of  those  called  as  missionaries  to  go 
abroad  to  preach  the  "gospel."  And  within  a 
month  or  two  all  these  go,  largely  without  purse 
or  scrip ;  and  they  do  preach  fervently,  and  suc- 
cessfully make  converts.  And  the  income  from 
tithes  builds  meeting-houses  and  tabernacles  and 
temples,  and  furnishes  supplies  to  fill  up  gaps,  and 
tide  over  difficulties  in  working  the  system. 

The  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  is  of  most 
practical  efficiency  to  swell  their  numbers,  and  in- 
crease their  strength. 

There  is  no  organization  on  earth,  unless  it  be 
that  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  is  so  weil 
fitted  as  the  Mormon  to  interest  and  keep  loyal 
its  members,  to  combine  their  faculties  and  forces, 
and  to  move  that  combination  with  efficiency  and 
power  whithersoever  one  master  will  dictates. 

3.  Poll/gamy.  —  In  one  sense,  polygamy  is  a 
weakness  to  Mormonism.  It  arrays  woman's  na- 
ture in  rebellion  to  the  system,  and  arouses  the 
detestation  of  Christian  civilization.  And  since 
1862  it  has  put  the  Mormons  in  the  attitude  of 
disobedience  and  defiance  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.  There  are  no  laws  of  Utah  Territory 
against  polygamy,  and,  indeed,  no  territorial  laws 
whatever  about  marriage  anyway.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  territorial  Legislature  being  Mor- 
mons, this  is  to  be  expected.  From  1817  to  1802, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  \iolated  no  statute  law  in  practising  polyga- 
my. But  in  1802  Congress  en.acted  a  statute  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Since  then,  at  least,  all  who  have  con- 
tracted plural  marriages  in  Utah  are  plain  violators 
of  law.  With  decency,  civilization,  Christianity, 
and  statute  law  arrayed  against  polygamy,  it  may 
seem  strange  tiiat  it  can  be  rated  else  than  an 
element  of  weakness  in  the  Mormon  institution, 
and  destined  one  day  to  draw  destruction  ujion 
the  system.  And  yet  there  are  senses  in  which 
polygamy  contributes  unity  and  strength  to  Mor- 
monism. Because,  first,  it  ostracises  tlie  Mormons 
from  all  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind ;  and  the 
forces  of  repulsion  from  "the  world"  drive  the 
Saints  in  upon  themselves,  to  be  welded  clo.ser 
together,  and  to  stay  each  other  up  for  counte- 
nance and  jirotection.  And  again :  the  unfortunate 
women  coniniitted  to  the  [iractice  of  polygamy,  and 
the  children  begotten  from  it,  even  if  they  become, 
as  often  they  do,  malcontent  and  fiercely  hating, 
know  themselves  to  be  caught  in  a  net  from  which 
they  .see  no  escape  ;  and  they  remain  in  their  place 
and  practice,  because,  thougli  their  hearts  are 
broken,  their  homes  are  saved  by  a  religious  sanc- 
tion from  foul  disgrace.  And  once  more:  the 
thousands  who  are  not  polygamists  (for  be  it 
remarked  that  not  more  than  one  Mormon  mar- 
ried man  out  of  six  Mormon  munied  men  in  Utah 
is  a  polygamist)  will  uphold  polygamy  heartily, 
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because  some  near  kinsfolk,  as  sisters  or  daugh- 
ters, are  practisers  of  it.  Such  as  tliese,  there- 
iore,  though  not  in  polygamy  (and  many  of  them 
disliking  it,  and  some  detesting  it),  will  yet  stand 
up  for  it;  and  for  them,  too,  with  tlie  actual  prac- 
tisers, it  becomes  a  bond,  binding  aJl  together 
into  a  unity  amazingly  compact  and  un  breaking. 

[The  Mor.mon.s  and  the  United-States 
Government.  —  In  March,  1849,  the  Mormons 
organized  their  territory  into  the  State  of  Deseret 
("  the  land  of  the  honey-bee  ")  ;  but  Congress 
refused  to  recognize  it,  and,  instead,  called  their 
country  Utah  Territory.  President  Fillmore 
appointed  Urigham  Young  governor,  and  United- 
States  courts  W(!re  set  up.  The  next  year  Brigham 
Young  led  in  an  ojien  revolt  against  United-States 
laws,  drove  out  the  United-States  officials,  and 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  supersede 
him  in  the  governorship,  until  in  1S5S,  through 
the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  an  under- 
standing was  effected  between  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers and  Gov.  Gumming,  the  nominee  of  President 
Buchanan,  whereby  the  governor  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  For 
the  first  two  years  an  armed  force  was  kept  up  in 
the  Territory,  but  in  1860  it  was  withdrawn.  In 
1879  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  United  States 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  United-States  minis- 
ters in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  instructing  them  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governments  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
polygamy,  and  to  request  that  the  governments 
take  steps  to  prevent  Mormon  efforts  to  gain 
converts.  In  1882  the  Edmunds  Bill  to  legislate 
polygamy  out  of  existence  pa.ssed  Congress.] 

Lit.  —  The  publications  consulted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article  are  marked  by  a  *;  those 
written  by  Mormons,  by  an  M.  Liverpool,  Lou- 
don, and  Manchester  are  the  English  cities. 

Mormon  Newspapers.  —  Times  and  Seasons  * 
(published  first  at  Commerce,  111.,  November, 
1839,  then  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  until  after  February, 
1846),  Millennial  Star  *  (published  first  at  Man- 
chester, May,  1840,  afterwards,  and  still,  at 
Liverpool),  Jurenile  Instructor  *  (semi-monthly, 
published  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  started  Jan. 
1,  1868,  still  continued). 

Books.  —  Book  of  Mormon*  (M),  last  ed.,  Salt 
Lake  Citj',  1881 ;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants* 
(M),  Salt  Lake  City,  1876 ;  E.  D.  Howe  :  Mor- 
monism  Unveiled,  Painesville,  O.,  1834 ;  Charles 
Thompson  :  Evidences  in  Proof  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon (M),  Batavia,  N.Y'^.,  1841 ;  John  C.  Bennett  : 
History  of  the  Saints,  Boston,  1842;  J.  B.  Tuunek  : 
Mormonism  in  All  Ages,  New  Y'ork,  1842 ;  Henry 
Caswell  :  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuri/,*  Lon- 
don, 1843;  Orson  Spenser:  Letters*  (M),  Liv- 
erpool, 1848;  Henry  Mayhew:  The  Mormons, 
London,  18.52 ;  J.  W.  Gunnison  :  History  of  the 
Mormons,  Philadelphia,  1853  ;  Lucy  Smith  :  Bi- 
ography of  Joseph  Smith  (M),  Liverpool  and  London, 
1853 :  Thomas  Fokd  :  History  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
1854 ;  John  Reynolds  :  My  Own  Times  [Belle- 
ville], ni.,  1855;  Samuel  M.  S.mucker:  History 
of  the  Mormons,  New  York  and  Auburn,  1856 ; 
Franklin  D.  Richards  :  Compendium  of  Faith 
and  Doctrines  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (M),  Liver- 
pool and  London,  1857  ;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Waite  :  The 
Mormon  Prophet,  Chicago,  1857 ;   John  Hyde  : 


Mormonism,  its  Leaders  and  Designs,*  New  York, 
18.37  ;  T.  W.  B.  Tayldeu  :  The  Mormon's  Own 
Book,*  London,  18.57;  Richard  F.  Burton;  The 
City  of  the  Saints,  New  York,  1862 ;  John  K. 
Page:  I'he  Spaulding  Story  exposeil  (M),  I'lano, 
111.,  186G;  I'OMEROY  Tucker:  Origin  and  I 'rogress 
of  the  Mormons,  New  York,  1867;  George  A. 
Smith  :  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  Latter-Day  Saints*  (M),  Salt  Lake 
City,  1869;  John  Jaques:  Catechism  for  Chil- 
dren *  (M),  Salt  Lake  City,  1870 ;  J.  II.  Beadle  : 
Life  in  Utah,  Philadelphia,  1870;  Samuel  J. 
Spaulding:  The  Spaulding  Memorial,  Boston, 
1872 ;  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  :  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints,*  New  York,  1873;  Parley  P.  Pratt: 
Key  to  Science  of  Theolo(jy  (M),  Liverpool,  1877; 
Mrs.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  :  Tell  it  All,*  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1878 ;  Journal  of  Discourses  (giving  vols, 
of  sermons  by  B.  Y'oung  and  tlie  Twelve  Apos- 
tles from  1854  to  1880),  Liverpool  and  London, 
1854-80.     See  also  Mann,  art.  "  Mormonism,"  in 
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(MisBiotKiry  Biebop  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 

MORNING  LECTURES.  Neale  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  these  famous  sermons,  which 
have  been  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  com- 
pends  of  theology  in  the  English  language,"  and 
which  were  published  under  the  title  Morning 
Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.-G iles-in-the-Fields,  and 
in  Southwark,  being  divers  sermons  preached  A.D. 
1659-1689,  by  several  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  or 
near  London,  London,  8  vols,  quarto,  republished, 
London,  1844,  6  vols.,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
James  Nichols.  "  The  opening  of  the  war  [be- 
tween Parliament  and  King  Charles  I.]  gave  rise 
to  an  exercise  of  prayer,  and  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance, for  an  hour  every  morning  in  the  week. 
Most  of  the  citizens  of  London  liaviug  some  near 
relation  or  fi-iend  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
so  many  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  pulpit  every 
Lord's  Day  for  their  preservation,  that  the  minis- 
ter had  neither  time  to  read  tliem,  nor  to  recom- 
mend their  cases  to  God  in  prayer :  it  was  there- 
fore agreed,  by  some  London  divines,  to  separata 
an  hour  for  this  purpose  every  morning,  one  half 
to  be  spent  in  prayer,  and  the  other  in  a  suitable 
exhortation  to  the  people  "  {Hist.  Puritans,  Harp- 
er's ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  424).  These  services  were  held 
in  various  churches  consecutively,  and,  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  were  continued,  until  the  Revo- 
lution, in  a  modified  form ;  the  sermons  taking 
uji  points  of  practical  divinity. 

MOROCCO,  a  sultanate  of  north-western  Afri- 
ca, bounded  by  Algeria,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Atlantic,  and  Sahara,  comprises  an  area  of  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  to  fifteen  millions.  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  who 
have  been  brought  into  the  country  from  the 
Soudan  as  slaves :  all  those  tribes  are  Mohamme- 
dans. In  the  cities  live  some  thousand  Jews  and 
a  few  hundred  Spanish  Roman  Catholics  and 
English  Protestants.  No  missionary  attempts 
have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  country. 

MORONE,  Giovanni  de,  b.  at  Milan,  Jan.  25, 
1509 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Dec.  1,  1580.  He  pursued  hia 
studies  at  Padua,  and  was  appouited  bishop  of 
Modena  in  1536,  cardinal  in  1542,  bishop  of 
Novara  ia  1548,  and  dean  of  the  Sacrum  Collegi 
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wn  in  1564.  Like  Contaiini,  Fregoso,  Reginald 
Pole,  and  others,  he  arrived,  independently  of 
Luther's  teaching,  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  of 
justification  bj'  faith,  of  the  insufficiency  of  good 
works,  of  the  superstition  of  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relies,  etc. ;  and  his  stay  in  Germany,  whitlier 
he  was  sent  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  as  nuncio  to 
King  Ferdinand,  could  not  but  ooufirm  him  in 
his  views.  Protestants  had  appeared  in  his  dio- 
cese as  early  as  1530.  By  Paolo  Ricci  they  were 
formed  into  a  congregation,  and  in  1541  Luther 
addressed  a  letter  to  that  congregation.  Mean- 
while the  bishop  did  not  interfere :  nay,  he  even 
authorized  the  spreading  of  the  book,  Del  beneficio 
di  Giesu  Chrkto  crocifissn  verso  i  chrisliani,  printed 
at  Modena  in  1542,  among  his  flock.  Neverthe- 
less, that  strength  of  character  v/hich  makes  a 
man  a  reformer  he  had  not ;  and  when  the  Italian 
Inquisition  was  established,  in  1542,  he  began  to 
waver.  Under  Paul  IV.  (1555-59)  he  was,  never- 
theless, accused  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned ;  and 
he  was  not  released  until  the  accession  of  Pius 
IV.,  who  declared  him  innocent,  and  re-instated 
him  in  his  offices.  Very  characteristic  is  the 
remark  with  which,  in  the  next  last  sitting  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  he  summed  up  what  the  coun- 
cil had  accomplished  :  "  Perhaps  something  more 
could  have  been  expected;  but  God  will  make 
out  of  that  which  has  been  done  a  way  to  some- 
thing better."  See  Frick,  in  Schelhorn's  Amce- 
nitates  literarim,  vol.  12  ;  Mli.N'CH  :  Vermhclde  hist. 
Schriften,  ii.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

MORRIS,  Thomas  Asbury,  b.  in  Kanawha 
County,  Va.,  April  28,  1794  ;  d.  in  Sjiringfield,  O., 
Sept.  2,  1S74.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Bajv 
tist  faith,  but  joined  the  ilethodists,  and  was 
licensed  1814,  and  received  as  a  travelling  preach- 
er into  the  Ohio  Conference,  1816.  He  travelled 
as  an  itinerant  over  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see until  1834,  when  he  became  the  first  editor  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  bishop,  and  labored  successfully  until 
1868,  when  he  retired  in  old  age  and  weak  health. 
He  issued  from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  copies 
had  been  sold  up  to  1852  (Allibone),  Miscellany, 
1837,  and  Church  Polity,  1859.  Marlay  says,  "  As 
a  presiding  officer  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Meth- 
odist bishop.  He  had  rare  practical  wisdom, 
quick  and  accurate  judgment,  and  inflexible  decis- 
ion." See  Marlay:  Life  of  Bishop  Morris,  New 
York,  1875. 

MORRISON,  Robert,  the  father  of  Protestant 
missions  in  China:  b.  at  Buller's  Green,  Morpetli, 
Northumberlanil,  Jan.  5,  1782;  d.  at  Canton, 
Aug.  1,  1834.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  after  giving 
his  son  a  primary-school  education,  took  him  into 
his  shop,  his  business  being  last^making.  The 
boy,  however,  had  a  decided  inclination  for  study  ; 
took  up  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  theology,  under  a 
Presbyterian  minist<;r,  and  afterwards  attended 
Iloxton  Academy  in  England.  His  mother  died 
in  1802.  In  1804  he  offered  himself  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society;  was  ap])ointed  the  first 
missionary  to  China;  entered  their  training-insti- 
tution at  Gosport ;  took  u])  the  study  of  Chinese 
'inder  a  Chinaman  resident  there;  and  on  Jan. 
A\,  1807,  sailed,  by  way  of  New  York,  for  Can- 
ton, where  he  arrived  Sept.  8.    lie  at  first  dressed 


in  Chinese  costume,  hut  subsequently  removed  it. 
He  became  interpreter  for  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, and  engaged  assiduously  in  the  translaticr 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  the  preparation  of 
Chinese  tracts  and  a  dictionary.  In  1808  he  was 
married  to  Mi.ss  Morton,  who  died  in  1821.  He 
revised  and  published  a  Chinese  version  of  the 
Acts  in  1811;  issued  an  original  Chinese  cate- 
chi.sm,  and  in  1815  a  Chinese  grammar,  which 
was  printed  by  the  Serampore  presses  in  India. 
In  1813  he  completed,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev. 
Jlr.  Milne,  the  translation  of  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospels,  the  closing  Epi.stles  from 
Hebrews,  and  Revelation,  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
Morrison's  hand.  In  conjunction  with  the  same 
fellow-missionary,  he  made  a  version  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  so  that  the  entire  Bible  was  printed 
in  1819.  He  also  made  a  translation  of  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  most  laborious  literary  work  was 
his  Chinese  Dictionary,  published  by  the  East- 
India  Company,  at  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  in  1821.  It  is  a  work  of  great  industry 
and  scliolarship.  The  tj-pe,  which  Professor  M'il- 
liams  says  was  "  by  far  the  most  expensive  font 
of  ty|ie  ever  made,"  was  burned  up  in  1856.  !Mr. 
Morrison  also  founded  the  Anglo-Chinese  College 
at  Malacca,  which,  however,  was  never  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  removed  in  1845  to  Hong  Kong. 
In  1817  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Glas- 
gow University,  and  in  1824  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, retiu-ning,  two  years  later,  to  China,  having 
married  a  second  time.  ^Ir.  Alorrison  added  to 
his  literary  and  civil  labors  private  efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel.  The  public  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  was  forbidden.  In  1814,  "at  a  spring 
of  water  issuing  from  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill  by 
the  seaside  in  Macao,  away  from  human  observa- 
tion, he  baptized  his  first  Chinese  convert,  Tsai- 
Ako,  a  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age."  In  1830 
he  welcoined  Messrs.  Bridgman  and  Abeel  as 
his  first  fellow-missionaries  from  the  American 
churches.  After  his  death,  his  remains  were 
taken  to  Alacao,  where  they  still .  rest ;  the  site 
being  marked  by  an  appropriate  inscription  tes- 
tifying to  his  devotion  as  a  missionary  and  his 
eminence  as  a  Chinese  .scholar.  Although  his 
translations  and  dictionary  have  been  suj^enseded 
by  better  ones  (Professor  Williams),  his  name 
will  always  have  an  honorable  place  beside  those 
of  Martyn,  Judson,  Carey,  Williams,  and  other 
workers  in  the  heroic  age  of  modern  missions. 
See  ^te>noirs  of  R.  Morrison,  D.D.,  compiled  by  his 
Widow,  with  Critical  Notices  of  his  Chinese  H'urks 
by  Sa.mi^el  Kidd,  2  vols.,  London,  1839;  Mii.xe: 
Retrospect  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  the  China  A/is- 
sion ;  S.  Wf.i.i.s  Williams:  Robert  Morrison,  in 
Lives  of  the.  Leaders  of  the  Church  Universal,  pp. 
819-h:V7.  Philadelphia,  1.S79. 

MORSE,  Jedediah,  D.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1761;  d.  in  New  Haven,  June  9, 
1826.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1783; 
acted  as  tutor  there,  and  ministered  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Charlcstown,  Mass., 
from  1/S.'  to  1820.  He  was  especially  prominent 
in  the  l  nitarian  controversy.  From  18(16  tu  isll 
he  edited  The  Panojilist,  a  religious  nuigazine  which 
he  had  founded.  Uo  is  "thef:ithrr  of  Amerii'aii 
geography,"  having  issued  in  1784  at  New  Haven, 
for  the  use  of  schools,  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
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in  AniRi'ica.  He  later  on  much  improved  upon 
this  first  book.  He  also  wrote,  A  Compendious 
Historij  iif  Ni'W  Eitf/land,  Cambridge,  18()'l;  Annals 
of  lite  American  liemilulion,  llartfonl,  1824.  See 
William  B.  Spragiik:  Life  of  .fcdei/iah  Morse, 
New  York,  1S7.5.  —  Sidney  Edward,  .son  of  the 
precedin;;-;  b.  at  Charle.stovvn,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 
1794;  d.'in  New- York  City.  Dec.  '2:i,  1871.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1811  ;  studied 
law ;  entered  journalism ;  established  two  reli- 
gious newspapers,  T/ie  Boston  Recorder  (1815), 
and,  in  eonnection  with  his  brother  Richard  Gary 
Morse  (Charlestown,  June  18,  17!tr);  d.  at  Kissin- 
gen,  Germany,  Sept.  22,  18(58),  T/ie  New-York  Ob- 
server, 1823.  The  two  brothers  edited  the  paper 
jointly  until  1858,  when  the  control  passed  to 
Rev.  S.  Trenanis  Prime,  D.D.  Mr.  S.  E.  Morse 
issued  several  atlases.  His  brother  was  Samuel 
Finley  Breese  IVIorse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph;  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  27, 
1791 ;  d.  in  New  York,  April  2,  1872.  See  his 
Life  by  Dr.  Prime,  New  York,  1875. 

MORTAR.     See  Mills. 

MORTIFICATION.  "  Any  severe  penance  ob- 
served on  a  religious  account "  is  held  in  some 
branches  of  the  Church  to  be  an  effectual  way  of 
winning  the  favor  of  God.  But  such  austerities 
are  often  considered  substitutes  for  obedience  to 
God's  coimnands ;  and  the  doers  of  them  relax 
their  eifort  to  serve  God  continually,  hoping  by 
futm'e  austerity  to  atone  for  present  sin.  The 
truth  is,  God  does  not  call  upon  us  to  mutilate  or 
injure  our  bodies  in  any  way,  but  does  ask  us  to 
give  him  our  hearts.  To  one  who  loves  God, 
penance  is  superfluous,  while  penitence  is  contin- 
ual.    See  Penance. 

MORTMAIN  (French,  mart,  "dead,"  and  main, 
"hand")  denotes  a  peculiar  placement  of  proper- 
ty, so  that  it  becomes  more  or  less  completely  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and,  so  to  speak,  held  by 
a  dead  hand.  Thus  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  was  in  jios- 
session  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  wliole  national 
wealth  of  Germany,  of  more  than  one-third  of  all 
real  estate  in  England,  etc.  In  order  to  prevent 
such  an  accunuilation  of  wealth,  so  utterly  de- 
structive to  the  economical  balance  of  society, 
laws  of  amortisation,  limiting  the  right  of  an 
institution  to  xcquire  and  hold  landed  property, 
were  enacted  in  Germany  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  England  beginning  with  the  Magna 
Charla ;  and  so  necessary  were  such  laws,  that 
they  were  adopted  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany,  as,  for  instance,  in  May- 
ence,  1574,  1G50,  1660.  In  English  legislation,  a 
long  series  of  mortmain  statutes  reaches  from 
Magna  Cliarta  to  George  II. 

MORTON,  John,  b.  at  Bere,  Dorsetshire,  Eng., 
1410  ;  d.  at  Knoll,  Kent,  Sept.  15,  or  Oct.  16,  1500; 
studied  canon  and  civil  law  in  Baliol  CoUege, 
Oxford,  and  began  to  practise  law  in  the  Court 
of  Arches,  London.  Having  been  introduced  to 
Henry  VI.  by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  received,  after 
his  ordination,  a  prodigious  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices.  By  Edward  IV.  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Ely  (1478);  but  Richard  HI.  suspected 
him,  and  put  him  in  prison.  lie  e.scaped  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  made  the  aciiuaintance  of 
Henry  VII.,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
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he  returned  to  England.  In  148{)  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Cantcrbui-y,  and  in  149:!  a  cardinal. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  practical  ability,  and  a 
shrewd  politician.  Nor  was  his  reign  as  archliishop 
of  Canterbury  without  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  English  Church,  tliough  liis  investigations  of 
its  then  corrupted  state  led  to  no  actual  reforms. 
See  Williams  :  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals^ 
London,  1862,  2  vols. 

MORTON,  Nathaniel,  b.  in  England,  1012;  d, 
,at  Plymouth,  June  28,  1685;  came  to  America  in 
1023;  and  was  in  1645  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  He  wrote,  besides  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Ilislorg  of  ll/e  Plipnouth  Church,  in  its  rec- 
ords. New  England^ s  Memorial,  or  a  lirief  Relation 
of  the  Providence  nf  God  manifested  to  the  Planters 
of  New  England  (1620-40),  Cambridge,  1669,  edit- 
ed with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826,  and  with 
notes  by  the  Congregational  Board,  1855. 

MORTON,  Thomas,  b.  at  York,  JIarch  20, 1504; 
d.  at  Easton  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  Sejit.  22, 
1659 ;  studied  theology  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  cliaplaiu  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1599,  and  to  James  I.,  1006. 
In  1015  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1018 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1632  of  Durham  ;  but  from 
this  last  position  he  was  dismissed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  episcopate,  and  li\ed  afterwal•d,^  in 
retirement.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  Protestantism  against  Roman- 
ism. Of  his  writings,  the  principal  ones  are 
Apologia  Calholica,  1005 ;  A  n  e.ract  Discoverij  of 
Romish  Doctrine  in  the  Case  of  Conspiracy  and  Rebel- 
lion, 1005 ;  ^4  Calholicte  Apjieede  for  Protestants, 
1610;  Causa  Regia,  1020  (against  Bellarniin), 
etc.  Ilis  life  was  written  by  John  Barwick.  100(1, 
and  by  Piieliard  Baddily  and  John  Naylor,  1669. 

MORTUARY,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land, denotes  a  pre.sent  offered  by  a  parishioner 
to  his  minister  upon  the  death  of  some  member  of 
his  household.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
brouglit  into  the  church  together  with  the  corpse, 
whence  it  was  called  "corpse-present."  Having 
afterwards  become  the  occasion  of  mucli  exaction 
from  the  side  of  the  clergy,  the  ia  hole  matter  was 
finally  settled  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
fixed  a  scale  for  mortuaries. 

MORUS,  Samuel  Friedrich  Nathanael,  b.  at 
Laubau  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Nov.  30,  1730 :  d.  at 
Leipzig,  Nov.  11,  1792  ;  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor there  in  classical  languages,  1768,  and  in  the- 
ology, 1782.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ernesti,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  his- 
torico-grammatical  method  of  exegesis  inaugu- 
lated  by  him.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
(1786),  an  Epitome  Theologiie  Christiance  (1791), 
a  number  of  Dissertationes,  i.,  1787,  ii.,  1794,  etc. 
See  Beck  :  Recitatio  de  Morn,  Leipzig,  1793 ;  and 
Hopfnek:  Uber  das  Leben  des  Moras,  Leipzig, 
1793.  MANGOLD. 

MOSAIC  LAW.    See  Decalogue,  Moses. 

MOSCHUS,  Johannes  (also  called  EyKpari/c, 
Eucrida,  corrupted  Eviralns),  lived,  according  to 
notices  scattered  through  his  own  writings,  during 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  II.,  Mauritius,  Phocas,  and 
Heraclius.  He  was  probalily  a  native  of  Pah^s- 
tine,  and  spent  many  years  as  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Theodosius  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  her- 
mit of  the  desert  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  as  an 
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iuiiiate  of  the  laura  of  St.  Sabas.  Driven  away 
by  the  invading  Persians,  he  visited  Egypt,  where 
he  staid  for  some  time  in  Alexandria,  Cyprus, 
and  Rome,  where  he  died,  619  or  620.  His  book 
(/.f(//(jv,  pratum  spirituale)  is  a  description  of  the 
lives  and  exploits  of  pious  monks,  hermits,  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  was  for  centuries  the  favorite 
reading  in  all  monasteries,  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  It  is  written  with  great  credulity,  and 
without  the  least  trace  of  critical  sense,  but  con- 
tains, nevertheless,  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Church.  According 
to  Photius,  it  comprised  oO-l  chapters :  the  editions 
now  extant  contain  only  219,  The  best  edition 
is  that  in  Migne  :  Patr'.  Gnec,  87.  There  is  an 
Italian  translation  (148S),  a  Latin  (1422),  French, 
Arabic,  etc.  (See  Faliricius,  ix.  p.  168.)  An  old 
life  of  him  is  found  in  Migne.        WAGENMAXX. 

MOS'ES  (niyo,  "drawn  out"),  the  liberator  of 
Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  the  founder 
to  whom  history,  witliout  a  dissenting  voice,  as- 
cribes the  religious  institutions  of  the  Israelitish 
people ;  received  the  name  "  Moscheh  "  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  deliverance  in  infancy  (Exod. 
ii.  10).  It  is  probable,  from  the  fact  tliat  no 
other  biblical  character  bears  this  name,  that  it 
was  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  old  derivation,  still 
followed  by  many  scholars,  is  the  Egyptian  iiki 
('■  water  ")  and  whche  ("  saved  "),  or  mou  (•'  water  ") 
and  s/ii  ("  to  take  ")  :  hence  the  spelling  of  the 
LXX.,  Mui'u^c  ("jMoiises").  All  modern  Egyptolo- 
gists, however,  declare  themselves  against  this 
combination,  and  prefer  the  derivation  mes,  mesu 
(•'child").  Born  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  at  a  time 
when  the  Egyptian  oppression  was  most  severe, 
and  an  ordinance  had  gone  out  to  destroy  all  the 
male  children  of  the  Israelites,  he  was  placed  by 
his  mother,  Jochebed  (Exod.  vi.  20),  when  he 
was  three  months  old,  in  an  ark  in  the  Nile,  where 
he  was  found  by  an  Egyptian  princess.  It  is 
probable  that  she  was  Bint-antha  or  Meri,  daugh- 
ters of  Rameses  II.,  whose  residence  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  Tanis  (Zoan),  where  he 
was  constructing  large  public  works ;  or  perhaps 
Thermut.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  deliverer 
of  Moses  was  called  Merris ;  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  Thermouthis,  wlio  is  called  Thernuit  on  the 
monuments,  and  is  identified  by  Ebers  with  tlie 
daughter  of  Setis  I.,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Rameses  II.  It  was  while 
the  princess  was  Ijathing  in  the  sacred  Nile,  to 
which  the  Egyptians  attached  nuich  efficacy,  tliat 
she  found  the  child.  By  a  happy  combination 
of  circumstances,  its  mother  was  appointed  its 
nurse.  This  deliverance  nuiy  bo  corajiared  with 
the  legendary  deliverances  of  Semiramis,  Cyrus, 
Rojnulus,  etc.,  in  infancy;  but  the  circumstances 
of  it  accord  exactly  with  the  national  customs 
and  history  of  Egyi>t  (Ebers),  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  legends  of  similar  deliverances  were 
formed  ujion  the  ba.sis  of  it  (Evvald). 

The  deliverance  and  training  of  Moses  were  a 
providential  preparation  for  liis  future  work.  lie 
was  "  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the.  Egyp- 
tians" (Acts  vii.  22).  Philo  (Vila  Monis)  exag- 
gerates this  statement  wlien  he  says  he  was 
schooled  in  all  tlie  learning  of  Greece  and  the 
Orient.  It  is,  liowever,  altogetlier  i>roI)able  that 
lie  came  into  intimate  relations  with  tln^  priest- 
hood, the  patron  of  all  learuiug;   and  Manctho 


(see  .To.sephus:  Contra  Apiun.,  1.,iG,  9;  28,  12) 
affirms  that  he  was  at  first  priest  of  Osh-is,  and 
bore  the  name  Osarsif,  which  was  subsequently 
exchanged  for  Moses.  The  Bible  knows  noth- 
ing of  tlie  military  career  and  the  successful 
campaign  against  the  Ethiopians,  of  which  he 
was  the  leader,  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  him 
(Anli/q.,  II.  10).  This  historian  even  speaks  of 
his  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian  princess,  Tharbis ; 
and  the  Egyptologist  Lauth  finds  a  confh-mation 
of  this  statement  in  a  romantic  episode  related 
in  the  papyrus  of  Anastasi  I.  The  fable,  as 
Ebers  has  shown,  may  have  come  from  confusing 
Moses  with  a  certain  Messi,  "prince  of  Cush." 
The  only  circmnstance  which  the  Bible  relates  of 
this  period  is  his  murder  of  an  Egyptian  task- 
master (Exod.  ii.  11  sq.),  which  forced  him  to  flee 
to  iSIidiau  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
Pharaoh.  In  Midian  —  that  is,  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  —  he  acted  as 
lierdsman,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
called  Reuel  ("friend  of  God,"  Exod.  ii.  18),  or 
Jethro  ("excellency,"  iv.  18,  xviii.  1);  one  of  which 
names  was  probably  a  title  of  honor. 

■  The  forced  sojourn  in  the  solitude  of  the  wil- 
derness was,  like  his  life  at  coui't,  adapted  to  pre- 
pare Moses  for  his  work,  lie  was  taught  his  own 
impotency.  The  voice  from  the  bm'uing  bush, 
which  typified,  not  the  continuance  of  Israel  in 
spite  of  the  oppressions  of  Egypt,  but  the  conde- 
scension and  indwelling  of  the  holy  God  in  mercy 
among  his  sinful  people  without  consuming  them 
(Ilofmanu,  Kurtz,  Lange),  announces  to  him  his 
mission,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  should  go  forth  from  Egypt  with  a 
rich  booty  and  many  honors.  Exod.  iii.  21,  xi.  2, 
xii.,  35  do  not  at  all  refer  to  a  mere  boiTowing 
of  precious  things.  Moses,  resisting  at  first,  ulti- 
mately yields  to  the  divine  word  of  command, 
and  receives  signs  attesting  his  mission,  in  the 
transformation  of  the  rod  into  a  serpent,  and 
covering  his  hand  with  the  marks  of  leprosy. 
Moses'  last  scruple  on  the  score  of  his  want  of 
eloquence  was  met  with  the  assurance  that  his 
brother  Aaron  should  supply  this  defect  (iv.  11 
sqq.).  Returning  to  Egy]it  with  Aaron,  they 
deliver  their  me.s.sage;  but  the  Pharaoh  replies  by 
increasing  the  oppression  (Exod.  v.)  :  and  finally 
they  resort  to  tlie  ten  filagnes,  after  Moses  had 
transformed  his  rod  into  a  serpent  before  the 
I'haraoh.  The  Egyjitian  nuigiciaus  attempted 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  Hebrew  does  not 
necessitate  the  meaning  that  they  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  their  roils  into  serpents  (Kurtz, 
Kohler).  The  first  nine  plagues  were  in  accord 
with  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  can  be 
illustrated  by  natural  calamities,  but  cannot  bo 
explained  as  mere  natural  phenomena.  The 
tenth,  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  probably 
by  a  pestilence,  induced  the  Pharaoh  to  hearken 
to  Moses'  demand ;  and  the  people  went  forth 
enriched  with  gifts.  The  exodus  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  Abib,  and  started  from  tlu;  city  of 
Rameses,  which  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Ileli- 
opolis  (.fosephus),  but  with  Tanis  (Brugsch,  Koh- 
ler), vvliich  Rameses  adorned  with  nuignificent 
structures.  [For  the  locality  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
(•xodus,  .see  ExoDcs.]  The  Egyjitians,  repenting 
of    their  emancipation    of   the   enslaved   people, 
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pursued  after  tliein,  ami  followed  into  the  open 
channel  the  waters  liad  left.  A  panic,  liowever, 
ensued  in  tlie  darlrness.  A  strong  east  wind  sud- 
denly started  up,  bringing  the  water  down  again 
\vith  tremendous  speed,  and  ingulfing  cliariot  and 
rider.  This  wonderful  deliverance  at  tlie  Red 
Sea,  Moses  commemorated  in  the  "  Song  on  tlie 
Sea  "  (Exod.  xv.  1  sqq.),  whose  authenticity  ouglit 
not  to  be  an  occasion  of  dispute.  Tliis,  the  first 
national  Ilebrewsong,  lias  an  unsurpassed  majesty. 
It  sings  of  tlie  arm  of  the  Lord  and  his  mighty 
power  as  having  accomplished  the  marvellous 
rescue. 

The  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  that  followed 
were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple by  forcing  them  to  trust  in  God.  They 
murmured  incessantly ;  and  only  the  divine  care 
and  provision  of  the  pillar  of  cloud,  tlie  manna, 
the  water  from  the  rock,  the  quails,  the  victory 
over  Amalek,  through  the  miglity  intercession  of 
Moses  and  the  sublime  manifestation  of  God  on 
Mount  Sinai,  could  preserve  and  quiet  the  people. 
Arrived  at  Sinai,  the  people  had  a  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  and  heard  the 
divine  voice.  The  covenant  was  established  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  his  people  through  the  media- 
tion of  Moses,  and  the  law  was  given.  Tlie 
people  fell  away  to  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf ;  but  Moses  found  an  occasion  of  showing 
the  greatness  of  his  nature,  and,  without  regard 
to  personal  consequences,  placed  himself  in  the 
breach,  offered  himself  as  an  expiation  (Exod. 
xxxii.  30  sqq.),  and  rested  not  till  the  Lord  had 
promised  to  lead  the  people  on  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
Yi  sq.)  The  people  left  Sinai  after  a  year's  en- 
campment (comp.  Num.  x.  11  with  Exod.  xix. 
1)  ;  but  their  murmuring  against  their  leader 
continued,  and  they  finally  refused  to  go  farther 
northwards  towards  Canaan,  made  timid  by  the 
report  of  the  spies.  Moses'  earnest  prayer  now 
does  not  succeed  in  moving  the  divine  mercy  to 
alter  the  sentence  that  that  generation  should 
die  without  entering  into  the  land  of  promise. 
The  other  years  of  the  fruitless  wanderings  are 
almost  entirely  passed  over  by  the  sacred  writer. 
(See  Wanderings  of  the  Wilderness.)  In 
the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  the  Israelites 
were  in  Kadesh.  They  were  still  to  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  Moabites  and  Edomites  be- 
fore crossing  the  Jordan.  Both  Aaron  and  Moses 
lost  courage.  The  people's  discontent  was  again 
punished  by  the  visitation  of  the  fiery  serpents 
(Num.  sxi.  0),  the  terrible  destruction  of  whose 
bite  was  counteracted  by  the  contemplation  of 
a  brazen  serpent  set  up  on  a  pole  by  Jloses.  But 
the  life  of  Moses  also  came  to  a  close  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  forty  years  of  the  wandering. 
After  dividing  the  transjordanic  country,  which 
had  been  conquered,  amongst  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh,  and,  according  to  Deuteronomy,  once 
again  repeating  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he 
prophesied  to  them  in  a  song  their  ways  and  the 
ways  of  God  (Deut.  xxxii.).  He  was  permitted 
to  look  down  from  Jlount  Nebo  over  the  prom- 
ised land,  the  goal  of  his  hopes,  but  not  to  enter 
into  it.  He  died  there  as  he  had  lived,  —  in 
communion  with  God.  His  grave  remained  un- 
known, but  the  children  of  Israel  bewailed  him 
for  thirty  days  as  the  greatest  of  their  race. 

Josephus  follows  the  biblical  account  in    his 


life  of  Moses  {Antqq.  II.  9-IV.  8),  but  adds  new 
traditions.  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses  ( Vila 
Mosis),  contemplates  him  from  tlie  four  aspects 
of  king,  lawgiver,  high  priest,  and  prophet.  He 
draws  his  matter  from  the  I'entateuch,  and  inter- 
prets the  details  allegorically.  In  a  post-biblical 
age  the  life  was  furnished  with  legends,  especially 
upon  his  childhood  and  death.  The  Assiaiijitiun 
of  Moses  contains  revelations  purporting  to  have 
been  given  by  Moses  to  Joshua  before  his  death. 
The  rabbinical  book  Pcttrat  Moschc  (edited  by 
Gaulmyn,  1027,  and  Fabricius,  1711)  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  the  latter  point.  Fantastic  details 
are  narrated  in  the  Koran,  and  current  among  the 
Mohammedans,  which  were  derived  from  rabbini- 
cal sources. 

Looking  at  his  personality  as  he  is  jKirtrayed  in 
the  Bible,  Moses  appears  before  us  animated, 
from  his  youth  up,  with  a  sense  of  justice  and 
burning  love  for  his  people,  educated  in  the  school 
of  God  to  become  the  "  servant  of  the  Lord  "  as 
there  was  none  other  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
learning  to  check  his  own  violent  temper,  and 
submit  his  will  entirely  to  the  Lord.  Great  was 
the  burden  he  had  to  bear  as  the  leader  and 
father  of  a  thankless  and  obstinate  people.  The 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  lead  them  for  forty  years 
without  possessing  any  human  power  is  an  un- 
dying witness  at  once  to  Ids  great  intellectual 
ability  and  his  patience  and  goodness  of  heart. 
He  gave  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  ;  but  he  received  little  thanks, 
and  sparse  human  co-operation  in  his  work.  He 
who  was  so  wonderfully  illumined  of  God,  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  father-in-law 
(Exod.  xviii.  13  sqq.),  and  magnanimously  wi-shed 
that  all  the  people  •  might  receive  the  divine 
spirit  (Num.  xi.  29),  found  only  a  small  hearing 
for  his  simplest  revelations  among  the  peojile. 
His  brother  Aaron  proved  unreliable  (Exod. 
xxxii.),  and,  with  his  sister  Miriam,  intrigued 
against  him  (Num.  xii.)  ;-but  he  did  not  become 
angry.  Most  properly  is  he,  therefore,  called  the 
meekest  of  all  men  (Num.  xii.  3).  This  hu- 
mility, however,  was  not  weakness ;  and,  where  the 
divine  honor  was  in  the  balances,  he  could  be 
intensely  sevei'e  (Exod.  xxxii.  27).  His  office 
and  mission  were  the  greatest,  Christ  excepted, 
ever  intrusted  to  a  man. 

IVIoses  was  prophet,  a  mouthiiiece  of  the  living 
God.  The  sublimity  of  the  divine  spirit  is 
noticeable  in  all  his  words  and  acts.  Tliis  spir- 
itual and  moral  greatness  elevates  him  far  above 
Jlohammed.  Of  him  it  is  said  more  frequently 
than  of  all  other  mortals  together,  that  God  spoke 
with  him.  More  often  than  any  other  is  he 
called  by  the  name  "servant  of  Jehovah."  He 
was  incomparably  the  prophet  (Num.  xii.  6  sqq. ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  10),  great  alike  in  word  and  deed. 
With  him  the  Lord  spake  face  to  face.  The 
divine  glory  beamed  from  his  face  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
29  sqq.).  He,  however,  like  other  mortals,  dared 
not  look  upon  the  face  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiii.  17 
sqq.).;  and  Spinoza  properly  says,  '•  If  Closes 
spoke  face  to  face  as  a  man  does  with  his  friend, 
Christ  communed  directly  through  the  mind  with 
God."  But  to  Moses  was  accorded  a  plainer 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  more  constant 
communion  with  God,  than  to  any  of  the  other 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  iiistorical  im- 
portance of  Moses.  He  not  only  brought  to  Israel 
deliverance,  and  helped  it  to  a  national  existence ; 
according  to  the  uniform  tradition,  he  was  the 
human  founder  of  the  theocracy,  the  mediator 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  From  his  time  on, 
Israel's  God  was  Jehovah,  —  that  sublimest  of  the 
divine  names,  which  designates  the  divine  being 
as  a  living  person  who  makes  himself  known  to 
his  people  by  word  and  deed,  and  desires  their 
worship  (Exod.  xix.  6).  The  conception  which 
Jloses  had  of  Jehovah  was  not  that  of  a  national 
God,  but  of  Him  to  whom  the  whole  earth  belongs, 
before  whom  all  peoples  must  bow  (Exod.  xix. 
5),  and  whose  glory  must  fill  the  earth  (Xum. 
xiv.  21).  The  will  was  expressed  in  the  law 
given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  included 
rules  for  secular  and  religious  life,  for  public  and 
private  conduct.  They  constitute  an  organic 
whole.  The  Decalogue,  which  was  engraved  on 
stone  tables,  introduces  them  both  in  the  Books 
of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  and  was  designed 
to  be  made  prominent  as  the  fundamental  law. 
The  law  of  love  to  God  (Dent.  vi.  -1  sq.)  is  like- 
wise underscored,  and  often  repeated  (x.  V2,  xi.  13, 
XXX.  6,  20)  ;  while  the  law  of  love  to  one's  neigh- 
bor is  not  forgotten  (Lev.  xix.  18).  It  was  this 
.system  of  law  which  made  Israel  a  nation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  of  Mosaic  origin  with  the  same  certainty 
as  that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish 
nation.  It  must  be  granted  that  he  possessed 
peculiar  talents,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages, 
for  writing  tlie  code  of  laws;  and  tliat  he  wrote 
down  the  divine  laws  which  he  received,  is  to  be 
assumed  in  one  brought  up  at  the  Egyptian  court. 
The  law,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  contains 
reminiscences  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xx.  2  ;  Deut.  v. 
G,  15;  Lev.  xix.  34,  xxv.  42,  xxvi.  45  ;  Num.  xv. 
14),  although  the  Egyptian  influence  on  the  law 
and  worship  of  the  Israelites  has  usually  been 
exaggerated  since  Spencer.  A  large  portion  of 
the  law  also  presupposes  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  There  is  nowhere  evidence  of 
an  advanced  stage  of  national  life.  The  jieople 
is  nomadic,  agricultural,  and  mu'efined  (Exod. 
xxi.,  xxii.,  etc.).  Notwithstanding  this,  tlie  law- 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  from  one  mould, 
and  may  have  been  altered  or  augmented  in  some 
details,  even  after  Moses'  death.  In  this  case  we 
mu.st  hold,  that,  from  time  to  time,  men  of  God 
incorporated  precepts  into  the  body  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  The  trunk,  however,  of  the  law  of  the 
Pentatcncli  is  Mosaic ;  and  we  believe  that  a 
sound  cTiticism  will  return  to  the  view  that  the 
regulations  of  worship  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  are  of  Mosaic  origin.  [See  Pknta- 
TEUCil.]  Moses  is  properly  regarded  as  the 
fatlier  of  Jewish  historiograpliy,  althougli  the 
entire  description  of  his  own  life  did  not  originate 
witli  him. 

As  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  Moses  is 
accorded  a  place  of  peculiar  pre-eminence  by 
Christ  and  tlie  apostles.  The  essential  point  i.s, 
that  he  was  regarded  its  the  fouiuler  of  the  the- 
ocracy. The  entire  old  covenant  is  p(-rsonitie<l  in 
him  (John  v.  45  sq.).  He  is  mentioned  with  the 
prophets  as  the  lawgiver  (Luke  xvi.  2!tj,  and 
especially  in  conjunction  with  Elijah  (Matt.  xvii. 
3).     He  also  represents  the  entire  old  covenant, 


in  which  the  law  predominated,  in  contrast  to  the 
new.  The  law  was  given  by  Moses :  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (John  i.  18). 

Lit.  —  Lives  of  Moses  by  Josephus  (Aiili/q., 
11.  9-1 V.  S),  PiiiLo  (I'lVa  .Vlosis),  the  Assumption 
of  Moses  [written  in  the  first  century],  ScHt;- 
M.'iJJX,  182t),  HoKFMEiSTER  (Moses  u.  Josua.  eiiie 
kriegshistorische  Studie),  1S7S,  L.\uth  {Moses  d. 
Hehraer),  1868  {Moses  Hosarsi/phos),  1879;  the 
Histories  of  Israel  by  Kurtz,  Ew.\i.i),  Hitzig, 
Hexgstenberg,  [Staxley]  ;  also  Hengstex- 
BERG :  D.  Biicher  Moses  it.  .Egijpltn,  1841 ;  [Ebers  : 
uEgtjpten  u.  d.  Biicher  Moses,  Leij^zig,  vol.  i.,  1868]  ; 
Brugsch  :  L' Erode  el  tes  monuments  Ei/ijplieiis, 
1875  [trans,  in  Brugsch:  Hist,  of  Egi/pl  under  the 
Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347-400,  Loud.,  2d  ed.,  1881, 
2  vols.];  Gesch.  .Egyplens  u.  d.  Pharaoiien,  1877; 
Ebers:  Durch  Gosen  u.  Sinai,  2d  ed.,  1881.  [For 
a  good  volume  of  sermons  on  !Moses,  see  W.  M. 
Taylor  :  Moses  the  Laicyicer,  N. Y.,  1879.  See 
Pext.\teu(_h,  Exodls,  W.\xderixgs  ix  the 
Wi^erxess,  Decalogue,  etc.]    VON  orelli. 

MOSES  CHORENENSIS,  b.,  probably,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  at  Chorni,  a  place- 
in  the  Armenian  province  of  Taron ;  was  one  of 
the  young  scholars  sent  by  Sahak  and  Mesrob 
to  Athens  and  Alexandria,  to  study  Greek,  and 
became  then  bishop  of  Bagrevaud,  after  the  death 
of  Esnik,  but  retired  into  solitude  between  460 
and  470,  on  account  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and 
died,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
A  great  number  of  translations  from  Greek  iut» 
Armenian  is  by  the  jSIekhitarists  ascribed  to  him. 
More  certain,  however,  is  his  original  authorship. 
His  chief  work  is  his  History  of  Armenia,  in  four 
books,  of  which,  however,  the  last  one  has  become 
lost.  Though  this  work  has  lost  much  of  its 
authority  since  A.  von  Gutschmid  subjected  it  to 
a  minute  examination  (see  the  memoirs  of  the 
Kiin.  Sdchsich.  Gesetlschaft  der  Wissenschaft,  1876, 
1-43),  it  is  still  the  principal  source  of  Armeniau 
history,  and  interesting  in  various  respects.  It 
was  first  published  in  Amsterdam,  1695,  then,  w  ith 
a  Latin  translation  by  Whiston,  London,  1736, 
and  last,  with  a  French  translation  by  Le  Vaillant 
de  Florival,  Venice,  1836.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a  Handbook'  of  Geof/raphi/,  first  printed  at  Mar- 
seille, 1683,  then  by  Whiston,  London,  1736,  last, 
with  a  French  translation  and  commentary  by  St. 
Martin,  Paris,  1819;  a  work  on  rhetoric,  pub- 
lished, with  notes  and  commentaries  by  Zohrab, 
Venice,  1790;  a  number  of  hynms  .still  used  ia 
the  .Vriiienian  Church,  etc.  VON  SIMICGKL. 

MOSHEIM,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  the  most 
Icarni'd  theologian  of  the  ]>utheran  Churih  of  his 
age,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Christian 
Church;  b.  at  Liibeck,  Oct.  9,  1693  or  1694  (or 
perhai)s  later)  ;  d.  at  Gottingeu,  Sept.  9,  1755. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Kiel  in  1716,  and  as 
a  student  attracted  not  only  the  attention  of  his 
professors,  but  al.so  of  men  like  Leibnitz  and 
Buddeus,  by  his  German  and  Latin  writings.  In 
1719  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy,  taught  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
preached,  exciting  much  admiration  by  his  ser- 
mons. In  1723  he  accejited  a  call  as  professor 
(ordinarius)  to  Helmstiidt.  Among  his  other 
writings  nji  to  this  time  were  the  Vindiria  A  nliijUCB 
Chrislianoriim  l>isci/ilin(c  (Kiel,  1720)  and  Ohser- 
vationes  Sacrw  (.Vmsterdani,   1721).     During  his 
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residence  at  Heliiistiidt,  honors  and  ecclesiastical 
sinecures  were  lavishly  heaped  upon  him  by  several 
administrations.  lie  became  more  and  more  the 
main  support  and  pillar  of  this  university,  whose 
influence  was  rapidly  waning  before  the  newly 
established  institution  at  Gottingen.  After  refus- 
ing repeated  invitations  to  the  latter,  he  accepted 
a  call  in  1747,  the  office  of  chancellor  being  created 
especially  for  iiini.  He,  however,  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  and  authority  at  Gottingen  as 
at  Ilelmstiidt;  and  he  frequently  wished  himself 
back  in  the  old  position. 

Mosheim  was  not  only  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his  day,  but 
was  also  one  of  the  first  German  authors  and 
scholars  of  his  age.  There  was  no  one  who  wrote 
such  a  pure  style,  with  such  elegant  fluency,  and 
so  much  felicity  of  expression,  as  he.  He  was 
also  master  of  an  elegant  Latin  style.  This 
jesthetic  quality  was  ministered  to  by  his  early 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  As  a  theologian  he  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  extremes 
of  pietism  and  deism.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
confessional  orthodoxy  on  the  ground  that  the- 
ology would  thus  be  excluded  from  scientific 
culture.  He  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  Calixtus. 

Among  his  many  writings,  those  on  historical 
subjects  display  best  the  range  of  his  learning 
and  his  general  view,  as  well  as  the  particularity 
of  his  observations  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
smallest  details,  his  art  of  terse  delineation,  and 
his  faithful  representation  of  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows, with  a  partiality,  however,  for  the  former. 
His  work  on  universal  church  history  [written  in 
Latin  under  the  title,  Instiluliones  Hist.  Eccl.  N. 
T.,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1726-55 ;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Maclaine,  1765-68]  was  not  finished  till  the 
year  of  his  death.  In  his  preface  to  the  revised 
edition  [eighth]  of  the  earlier  volumes  (175.5),  he 
states  that  he  thought  seriously  of  entirely  setting 
aside  the  arrangement  according  to  the  subject- 
matter  which  he  had  chosen  in  the  first  place,  and 
making  the  arrangement  to  conform  solely  to 
chronological  divisions,  as  his  friends  had  urged 
him,  on  the  ground  of  its  convenience  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  Church  history  liad  usually  been 
written  in  the  interests  of  the  orthodox  party  as 
against  the  liei'etical  sects.  Arnold,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  reversed  this  method.  Jlosheim,  in 
his  work,  took  the  stand-point  of  an  impartial 
observer  and  critic.  He  was  specially,  prepared 
to  write  the  sections  on  the  history  oi'  doctrines 
by  his  previous  studies  in  Greek  philosophy,  and 
his  Latin  translation  (with  notes,  Jena,  1733)  of 
Cudworth's  Inlcllectual  System.  He  also  wrote  a 
larger  work  on  the  first  three  Christian  centuries, 
under  the  title,  De  rebus  Clirislianurum  ante  Con- 
stantiniim  Macjnum  Commentarii,  Helmstiidt,  1753 
[Eng.  trans,  by  Murdock,  New  York,  1852,  2  vols., 
5th  ed.,  New  York,  1854,  3  vols.],  and  a  history  of 
heresies,  under  the  title,  Ketzer-Gescldchte,  2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Ilelmstadt,  1748.  Mosheim  left  no  school 
of  church  liistory  behind  him :  Schrockh,  how- 
ever, was  an  admiring  disciple  of  his. 

Mosheim   also   made   contribirtions    to    nearly 
every  branch  of   tlieological  science.     His  most ; 
important  work  in  the  department  of  systematic  ' 
theology  was  his  Sittenlehre  d.  lieil.  Schrifl.,  5  vols.,  I 


Helmstiidt,  1735-53,  etc.,  in  which  he  considers 
the  matter  imder  two  heads:  (11  "The  internal 
holiness  of  the  soul,"  and  (2)  "The  external  holi- 
ness of  conduct  which  the  law  of  Christ  requires 
from  a  Christian."  As  a  preacher,  Mosheim  was 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  his 
sermon-s,  published  in  7  vols.  (1725  and  often), 
were  highly  esteemed  as  models  of  sermonic 
method.  For  other  writings  of  Mosheim,  see 
Bai'U  :  Epochen  d.  kirchl.  Geschichtschreibung,  pp. 
128  sqq.  Compare  Ll'cke  :  Narratio  de  Moskemh), 
Gottingen,  1837.  henke. 

MOSQUE  (fi'om  Arabic  vuisjed,  "a  house  of 
prayer  ")  is  the  Mohammedam  place  of  worship. 
The  first  one  was  built  by  Mohammed  liimself 
at  Medina,  in  a  graveyard  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  his  camel  knelt  on  his  public  entrance  into 
that  city.  The  most  famous  mosques  are  Masje'd 
el  Nebi  ("the  Mosque  of  the  Prophet")  at  Medina, 
replacing  the  original  one ;  El-Hamram  at  Mecca, 
enclosing  the  Kaabah  ;  Santa  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople, originally  a  Greek  basilica ;  the  Mosque  of 
Achuied,  in  the  same  city;  that  of  Omar,  in  the 
Haram  enclosure  at  Jerusalem ;  the  Great  Mosque, 
at  Damascus ;  the  mosque  at  Hebron ;  and  the 
alabaster  mosque  of  Jlehemet  AH,  at  Cairo.  The 
most  elal)orate  mosque  is  the  Great  Mosque  at 
Delhi,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  (1631-37).  Mosques 
are  fomul,  of  cour-se,  in  every  Mohammedan 
settlement,  and  vai'y  as  much  in  cost  and  beauty 
as  do  our  churclies ;  but  in  general  features  they 
are  alike,  and  consi.st  of  a  domed  building,  a 
court  with  a  fountain,  in  which  ablutions  are 
performed  prior  to  entering  (and  often  several  of 
these),  a  minaret  or  tower,  from  which  the  nmed- 
din  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Inside  they  are 
open  spaces,  devoid  of  pictorial  ornamentation, 
except  by  quotations  from  the  Koran,  often  beau- 
tifully done,  upon  the  walls.  They  contain  the 
inilirab  (a  niche  surmounted  by  a  vaulted  arch), 
towards  which  the  faithful  pray,  because  it  is 
placed  in  the  direction  of  Mecca ;  and  the  menber, 
or  platform-pulpit,  upon  which  the  ministers  stand 
during  service.  Frequently,  if  not  always,  one 
sees  a  number  of  ostrich-eggs  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  directly  before  the  mihrab:  these  symbolize 
immortality.  The  bareness  of  a  mosque  —  no 
seats,  no  pictures,  rro  statues  —  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ornate  though  tawdry  ornamentation 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches ;  for  instance, 
as  they  exist  side  by  side  in  Jerusalem.  The 
mosque  is  a  composite  building,  irr  that  its  dome 
is  Byzantine,  its  miiraret  is  the  Christian  campa- 
nile, without  its  bell,  forbidden  in  Mohammedan 
worship  (see  art.  Bells),  while  the  corrrt  is  like 
a  khann.  Women  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
fore  part  of  mosques.  The  Mohammedan  removes 
his  slippers  before  entering:  tlie  Christian  puts 
on  hirge  slippers  over  his  shoes.  Formerly  only 
Mohammedans  were  allowed  in  them  ;  but  now 
the  "  infidel  dog  "enters  them  with  much  impunity, 
although  liable  to  curses,  and  sometimes  to  oppo- 
sition. In  connection  with  them  are  schools 
where  the  Koran  is  taught.  In  the  Mosque 
El-Azhar  at  Cairo  is  the  great  university  of  the 
Mohammedans,  whither  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  their  world;  as  many  as  ten  thousand,  it 
is  said,  being  congregated  there  at  one  time. 
Other  establishments,  benevolent  in  character,  are 
also  connected  with  mosques. 
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MOUNT   HOLYOKE    FEMALE   SEMINARY  is 

situateil  iu  Smith  llailley.  ,Mus,s.,  amiil  the  cliarin- 
iiig  sceneiy  of  tlie  Coiiiiecticiit  ^'alley.  It  was 
opened  in  1.S37,  and  during  the  I'orty-five  years 
ending  in  June,  1882,  has  sent  forth  1,780  gradu- 
ates. At  a  period  when  there  existed  no  per- 
manent school  of  a  high  order  for  girls  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  founded  by  tlie  personal 
efforts  of  one  far-seeing  and  large-hearted  Chris- 
tian woman.'  In  those  days  there  were  no  prince- 
ly gifts  from  niillionnaires  to  educate  tlie  daugli- 
ters  :  it  was  by  small  offerings  from  many  slender 
purses  that  the  enterprise  was  begun.  There  was 
in  it,  however,  a  hidden  vitality,  wliich  has  kept 
it  growing  ever  since.  The  first  edifice,  a  four- 
story  brick  building  ninety-four  feet  by  fifty,  now 
forms  part  of  a  quadrangle,  wliose  buildings  placed 
in  line  would  extend  some  .575  feet.  In  1870 
there  was  added  to  these  a  tire-proof  library  build- 
ing, now  containing  11,000  volumes;  in  187(),  the 
Lyman  Williston  llall,  for  science  and  art;  and 
in  1881,  an  astronomical  observatory,  completely 
equipped  witli  new  instruments  of  tlie  best  make. 
The  grounds,  also,  have  been  much  enlarged,  and 
now  include  fifty  acres. 

To  establish  a  permanent  institution  offering 
the  best  educational  advantages  at  a  moderate 
expense  was  but  a  part  of  Jliss  Lyon's  design. 
It  was  to  be  so  planned  and  carried  on,  tliat  its 
entire  culture  sliould  result,  not  merely  in  thor- 
ough and  extensive  intellectual  attainments,  but 
also  in  symmetrical  and  efficient  Cliristian  lives. 
Tlie  course  of  study,  being  solid  ratlier  tlian  sliowy, 
lias  always  required  some  maturity,  and  considera- 
ble advancement,  in  order  to  enter  upon  it.  There 
is  no  preparatory  department.  In  addition  to  tlie 
regular  curriculum,  extensive  courses  in  Frencli, 
German,  or  Greek,  may  be  pursued ;  and  instruc- 
tion is  also  provided  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
music.  Tlioroughness  has  marked  tlie  school  from 
the  first.  Classes  are  subdivided,  so  that  the 
number  reciting  togetlier  is  not  large.  Text- 
books are  made  but  the  starting-point,  not  the 
limit  of  research ;  tlie  library  being  a  constant 
and  indispensable  resort.  The  natural  sciences 
are  amply  illustrated  by  extensive  cabinets  and 
superior  apparatus ;  the  history  of  art,  by  pa,int- 
ings,  casts,  photographs,  and  engravings. 

It  is  a  notewortiiy  feature  of  the  family  life, 
that  the  ordinary  housework  is  done  by  the  young- 
ladies,  with  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
matrons.  About  one  hour  a  day  is  tlius  employed. 
Kach  pupil  has  her  own  definite  duties,  and  re- 
tains the  position  assigned  her  for  a  term  or 
more,  unless  some  personal  reason  re(juires  a 
change.  If  ill,  she  is  excused;  and  her  place  is 
supplied,  for  the  time,  from  a  reserve  corps.  Sev- 
eral considerations  had  weight  iu  deciding  upon 
this  plan.  It  promised  to  be  at  once  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  independent  than  to  employ 
scores  of  servants ;  it  wouhl  give  healthful  exer- 
cise ;  it  would  teiul  to  preserve  and  increase  a 
taste  for  home  dutii'S  ;  and  its  practical  testimony 
to  the  dignity  of  useful  labor  would  do  good. 
Thus  it  has  proved;  and  time  has  shown  other 
advantages  not  so  clearly  foreseen.  Ob.serving 
how  smoothly  the  domestic  affairs  of  this  family 
of  three  hundred  are  carried  on  without  servants, 

'  Bcc  urilclc  on  Mary  Lyon. 


the  pupil  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of 
system,  co-operation,  and  prompt  activity.  She 
learns  liow  to  take  responsibility,  and  to  enjov  it. 
Slie  sees  how  the  comfort  of  all  comes  from"  the 
fidelity  of  each  to  her  brief  task ;  and  by  degrees 
it  becomes  her  habit  to  look  out  for  the  general 
good  rather  than  her  own  ease. 

"  Our  whole  system,"  remarked  one  of  the  ear- 
lier teachers,  "  is  really  an  arrangement  for  gain- 
ing and  applying  moral  power."  The  shaping  of 
character  may,  indeed,  be  considered  its  special 
work.  The  impress  of  the  Ilolyoke  training  is 
clearly  visible  upon  a  large  majority  of  the  wo- 
men educated  here.  Favored  by  the  retired  loca- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  family  life,  with  its  con- 
stant and  familiar  intercourse  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  more  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done 
than  would  be  jMssible  under  other  conditions. 
Much  is  effected  by  regulations  tending  to  insure 
habits  of  promptness  and  diligence,  of  order  and 
system,  of  self-control  and  thoughtfulness  for 
others;  while  religious  influences,  unsectarian  yet 
positive  and  strong,  underlie  and  crown  all  the 
rest.  Pupils  soon  observe,  that,  while  it  is  not 
asked  what  church  they  are  wont  to  attend  at 
home,  it  is  considered  a  question  of  tiie  utmost 
con.sequence  whether  their  talents  shall  be  given 
to  selfish  aims,  or  consecrated  to  Christ.  They 
hear  much  of, the  various  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  day.  and  learn  to  look  forward  to  an  active 
and  useful  life.  The  sabbath  Bible  lessons,  and 
those  studies  of  the  prescribed  course  which  may 
be  termed  religious,  make  a  good  basis  in  [irepar- 
ing  for  the  Christian  activities  of  future  years. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  wliole  number  of  stu- 
dents have  subsequently  taught  more  or  less,  and 
many  have  done  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands 
or  at  home. 

The  seminary  is  not  yet  endowed.  Its  ordinaiy 
expenses  are  usually  covered  by  the  receipts  for 
board  and  tuition,  moderate  as  are  the  terms ; 
and,  for  needful  improvements,  it  never  looks  in 
vain  to  its  numerous  friends.  A  small  annual 
income  from  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  i.s 
used  in  assisting,  to  some  extent,  deserving  pupils 
who  need  such  aid. 

See  Life  of  Mary  Lynn,  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty ;  Hhlarical  Sketch  of  Mouul  Ilohjiikc  Seminary, 
1S78.  M.MiV  o,  NUTTIXU. 

MOURNING   AMONG    THE    HEBREWS.      It 

is  characteristic  of  all  Oriental  in'ople,  that  while 
they  freely  vent  tlieir  vehenu'ut  feelings,  more 
especially  tliat  of  grief,  in  violent  though  wholly 
involuntary  gesticulations,  they  at  the  same  time 
try  to  express  those  feelings  \)y  means  of  .sym- 
bolical and  often  merely  conventional  signs.  In 
Scrii)ture,  where  the  act  of  mourning  such  as  per- 
formed by  the  Hebrews  is  often  described,  the 
.same  double  mode  of  expressing  a  feeling  al.so 
occurs :  now  the  involuntary  and  purely  patholo- 
gical utterance  of  the  sorrow,  such  as  crying, 
wringing  the  hands,  etc. ;  and  then  the  symbolical 
and  merely  conventional  sign,  such  as  dressing  in 
sackcloth,  sprinkling  ,ashes  on  the  head,  etc.  It 
must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  in  that  of  lending  the  clothes,  the 
conventional  symbol  evidently  originated  as  a 
simple  and  natural  expression. 

.Vniong  the  most  consjiicuous  purely  pathologi- 
cal utterances  of  sorrow,  such  as  occur  among  the 
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Hebrews,  ari^  teuiiiig  off  the  hair,  and  plucking 
out  the  heard  (Kz.  ix.  3;  Job  i.  20;  Josejihiis, 
A}it.,  15,  'i\  U;  Ki,  7  ;  5),  running  the  head  against 
the  wall  (Josephus:  Aid.,  10,  lU;  7),  spreading  the 
hands,  and  layhig  them  on  the  head  (Lam.  i.  17; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19),  l)eating  the  breast  (Fsa.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Nail,  ii  7  ;  Luke  xviii.  13,  xxiii.  4.S),  and  smit- 
ing upon  the  thigh  (Jer.  xxxi.  10;  Ezek.  xxi.  12). 
Actual  torturing,  and  even  maiming  of  the  body 
seem  also  to  have  ooeurred,  at  least  at  a  later 
period,  among  the  Hebrews,  though  they  were 
strongly  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  28;  l)eut.  xiv.  1). 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  symbols  or  conven- 
tional signs  of  sorrow  employed  by  tlie  Hebrews 
are  sprinkling  the  head  with  ashes,  or  dust,  or 
sand,  or  throwing  such  things  up  in  the  air,  and 
allowing  them  to  fall  down,  and  cover  the  head 
(Josh.  vii.  6 ;  2  .Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32 ;  Jer.  vi.  26  ; 
Job  ii.  12) ;  dressing  in  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31  ; 
Ps.  XXXV  13 ;  Joel  i.  S)  of  sombre  colors,  and 
without  folds  or  forms  (Isa.  iii.  24);  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  or  the  whole  head,  as  a 
token  of  silence  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17; 
Jer.  xiv.  3)  ;  shaving  off  the  beard  and  the  hair, 
the  proud  ornaments  of  the  Eastern  man  (Isa. 
XV.  2,  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29);  laying  aside  all  orna- 
ments (Exod.  xxxiii.  -1;  Ezek.  xxvi.  IG),  even 
the  sandals  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  Among  tlie  mourn- 
ing-symbols which  may  be  considered  as  liaving 
originated  as  simple  pathological  expressions  are 
fasting  (which  article  see),  neglect  of  the  usual 
care  of  the  body,  the  clotlies  and  other  appear- 
ances, and  more  especially  rending  the  clothes 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  xliv.  13 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  65). 
With  respect  to  the  last-mentioned  ceremony, 
very  minute  rules  were  given  by  the  rabbis:  it 
should  be  performed  standing,  in  public,  some- 
times from  the  left  and  sometimes  from  the 
right. 

Mourning  for  the  dead  lasted  for  seven  days 
(according  to  the  law,  the  days  of  nncleanness), 
or  in  special  cases  longer.  The  national  mourn- 
ing for  Moses  and  Aaron  lasted  thirty  days  (Num. 
XX.  29 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Josephus :  Bell. 
Jud.,  3,  9 ;  5);  the  Egyptian,  for  Jacob,  seventy 
or  seventy-two  days  (Gen.  1.  3;  comp.  Herodot.,  2, 
85).  The  Rabbins  made  different  degrees  of  mourn- 
ing, —  a  severer,  for  the  first  three  days ;  a  milder, 
for  the  next  four  days ;  and  a  still  lighter,  for 
the  period  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirtieth  day, 
during  which,  however,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
take  a  warm  bath,  or  to  shave.  According  to 
rabbinical  precepts,  a  widow  could  not  marry 
again  mitil  after  the  lapse  of  three  great  festi- 
vals, and,  if  she  had  a  sucking  babe,  not  until 
after  the  end  of  two  years  ;  but  a  widower  could 
marry  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days.  Parents 
were  mourned  by  their  children  a  whole  year, 
during  which  time  a  son  was  not  allowed  to  par- 
take in  a  banquet  or  any  other  kind  of  social 
feasts.  The  death-day  of  a  parent  was  always 
kept  sacred  by  the  children  as  a  day  of  mourning. 
On  the  days  of  mourning,  the  house  or  the  tomb 
resounded  with  the  wailings  of  men  and  women. 
Songs  of  lamentation,  such  as  were  sung  at  those 
occasions,  have  been  preserved  in  2  Sam.  i.  17, 
iii.  33;  Jer.  ix.  17;  1  Kings  xiii.  20;  2  Kings  ii 
12,  xiii.  11 ;  and  a  rabbinical  collection  is  found 
in  Ugolino  :  T/icsaurus,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1300. 
Sometimes  tlie  songs  of  lamentation  were  accom- 


jianied  with  instrumental  music,  especially  by 
flutes  (Matt.  ix.  23).  Rich  people  hired  mourn- 
ers,—  men  and  women  who  were  trained  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  (2  C'hron.  xxxv.  25 ;  Jer.  ix. 
17)  ;  and  so  great  expenses  were  often  incuri-ed 
by  the  display  of  mourning-clothes  anfl  by  mourn- 
ing-banquets, that  laws  were  issued  against  the 
reigning  prodigality.  According  to  Ilos.  ix.  4, 
however,  participation  in  a  mourning-banquet 
made  a  man  unclean  (comp.  Usth.  iv.  2).  A 
number  of  monographs  on  the  subject  are  found 
in  Ur.OLixo  :   T'/(csr('//»,s-,  vol.  xxxiii.      LEYRER. 

MOVER'S  LECTURES,  a  course  of  eight  .ser- 
mon-lectures in  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
founded  by  Lady  Rebecca  Moyer  (d.  in  London, 
1720),  who  ordered  her  heirs  to  pay  twenty  guineas 
annually  to  some  able  minister  for  the  purpose. 
The  cour.ses  ended  about  1774,  the  lease  having 
then  expired  of  the  estate  (a  dwelling-house  in 

I  London)  out  of  which  the  annual  payment  was 
made.     Darling  (Cyclopcedia  Bihliographica)  gives 

I  a  list  of  the  lectures. 

MOZARABIC  LITURGY,  a  form  of  service  of 
venerable  age,  once  in  use  in  some  churches 
of  Spain.  The  designation  is  a  participial  foini 
of  the  word  "Arab."  Muzarab,  or  Aloslarnh, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  a  name  of  ridicule 
given  to  certain  Christian  congregations  in  Spain 
who  were  tolerated  by  the  caliphs.  At  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  six  such  con- 
gregations in  Toledo  alone.  These  had  their  ow  n 
Liturgy,  which  was  ascribed  to  Isidore  of  Seville, 
but  wliich,  without  doubt,  is  of  earlier  date,  and 
was  only  revised  or  confirmed  by  him  and  tlie 
other  members  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
in  633.  Some  Roman-Catholic  authors  (see  Pref- 
ace to  Migne's  edition,  vol.  Ixxxv.)  attribute  its 
composition  to  the  apostles  who  founded  the- 
Church  in  Spain.  Its  divergence  from  the  Galil- 
ean Liturgy  precludes  the  view  that  the  latter 
was  the  original  and  model.  Through  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  held  its  place  in  spite  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  Popes  John  X.  (in  918)  and  Alexander 
II.  (in  1064)  sanctioned  its  use;  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes  edited  the  first  printed  edition  (1500), 
with  some  changes.  Two  years  later,  the  Bre- 
viary was  printed.  Both  editions  were  set  up  in 
the  establishment  of  Peter  Hagenbach  in  Toledo. 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  his  sanction  to  these  two 
editions.  In  order  to  assure  the  perpetuity  of  its 
use,  Ximenes  founded  in  Toledo  a  chapel,  with 
an  abbot  and  twelve  chaplains,  in  which  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  was  to  be  followed. 

The  main  peculiarities  of  this  Liturgy  are  the 
following  :  (1)  The  order  of  festivals  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  Liturgy;  for 
example,  there  are  six  Advent  Sundays  (as  was 
the  case  in  the  old  Milan  and  Greek  churches), 
and  two  festivals  of  the  Annunciation  of  Mary, 
on  March  24  (like  tlie  Roman  Liturgy)  and  Dec. 
IS.  The  latter  bears  the  strange  name  of  Sancta 
Maria  de  la  O,  because  "  all  present  shout  a  long 
'  O '  in  order  to  signify  that  great  longing  with 
which  all  the  saints  in  limbus,  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  the  whole  world,  observe  the  nativity 
of  the  Redeemer  "  (Migiie's  Patrolor/ij,  Ixxxv.  p. ; 
170).  (2)  The  lessons  ov  pericopes  differ;  e.g.,  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  precedes 
Lent  in  order  to  counteract  the  excess  of  this 
period.     Instead   of    having  merely  two   lessoi.s 
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for  t}ie  wain  service  from  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, it  has  three  lessons  from  the  Epistles,  Gos- 
jiels,  and  prophets.  (3)  It  gives  prominence  to 
homiletical  matter,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands 
alone.  After  each  of  the  three  readings,  there  is 
a  short  homiletical  discourse  to  the  people,  in 
which  the  hortatory  element  predominates.  (4) 
The  use  of  the  Agios  three  times  after  the  Bene- 
diclus,  the  breaking  of  the  host  into  nine  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  special  name  and  meaning, 
etc.,  recall  the  custom  of  the  Greek  Church.  (5) 
The  Mozaraliic  Chant  differs  from  the  Gregorian 
by  being  more  melodious,  etc.  It  is  called  the 
"  Eugenian,"  after  a  certain  archliishop  of  Toledo, 
Eugenius.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  this  Lit- 
urgy is  one  of  the  most  venerable  jiroducts  of 
Christian  antiquity,  that  it  draws  largely  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  equal  to  any  other  Liturgy 
in  the  purity,  dignity,  and  warmth  of  its  tone 
and  language.  See  Migxe  :  Palrology,  vol.  Ixxxvi. 
[The  "  Church  of  Jesus  "  in  Mexico  has  adopted 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy.]  PALMER. 

MOZLEY,  James  Bowling,  D.D.,  canon  of 
Worcester,  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  theological  author ;  b. 
at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  15,  181:j;  d. 
in  Oxford,  Jan.  4,  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Grantham,  and  subsequently  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts 
in  honors  in  1834;  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Magdalen  College  in  1840,  where  he  resided  until 
18.56,  when,  on  his  marriage,  lie  accepted  the 
living  of  Old  Shoreham,  Sussex.  On  Mr  Glad- 
stone's recommendation,  he  was  made  canon  of 
AVorcester  in  1809 ;  and  two  years  later,  in  1871, 
he  was,  on  the  same  recommendation,  made  re- 
gius professor  of  divinity,  —  an  office  which  he 
held,  in  conjunction  with  his  vicarage,  until  his 
death.  He  was  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer  for 
l'S65;  and  his  work  on  the  Miracles,  which  was 
the  outcome  of  that  lectureship,  attracted  great 
attention.  While  Mozley  was  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, the  influence  of  Newman,  Hurrell  Froude, 
Keble,  and  Pusey,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  yet  independent  follower  of 
those  early  leaders  in  the  Tractarian  movement. 
But,  when  Newman  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
!Mozley  kept  firm  in  his  allegi.ance  to  the  Angli- 
can church.  As  the  editor  of  his  Essaijs  has  said, 
"  However  deep  his  early-formed  reverence  for 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  and  unl)Ounde<l  his 
recognition  of  his  intellectual  power,  his  natural 
independence  of  judgment,  indeed,  the  very  make 
of  his  mind,  held  him  where  he  was."  So  it 
came  about  that  he  was  separated  very  nmch 
from  tlie  party  witli  which  he  was  originally  iden- 
tified, and  Dccupieil  a  position  that  was  sonu;what 
peculiar.  To  borrow  again  tlie  words  of  his  edit- 
or, "  He  found  himself  in  agreement  witli  the 
predestinarianism  nf  St.  Augustine;  and,  in  the 
expression  of  dottrimt  whicli  was  tlie  watchword 
of  nis  party,  he  found  himself  at  issue  with  them. 
He  tiirew  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  and 
patient  labor  into  the  tiusk  of  reconciling  the 
Christian  tradition  about  baptism  with  tlie  tlieol- 
ogy  of  what  is  called  Calvinism."  Tiius  he  stood 
very  mucli  alone  as  a  theologian.  With  the  cvan- 
g'-licals  he  nerer  quite  symjiathized  in  their  gen- 
eral spirit  and  tone.  He  never  ceased  to  be  a 
C  hurcLman,  and  in  a  very  real  sen.se  a    High- 


Churchman  ;  but  the  developments  of  that  party 
were  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  found  no  other  that 
he  could  join.  That  this  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  case  may  be  seen  in  his  writings,  which 
may  be  classified  under  the  three  heads  of  criti- 
cal," theological,  and  apologetic.  Under  the  criti- 
cal we  should  range  his  Essays  on  Strafford, 
Laud,  Cromwell,  Luther,  Arnold,  etc.,  in  which 
one  sees  very  clearly  tlie  strong  Tractarian  bias 
of  the  author ;  although  even  in  these  he  rises 
above  party,  into  the  discussion  of  principles, 
always  with  great  power,  and  often  with  the 
conviction  of  his  readers.  L'nder  theological 
we  place  his  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  Augus- 
tinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  1855  (perhaps 
the  ablest  modern  English  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject) ;  his  work  on  Tlie  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,  18.j6;  and  a  Review  of  the 
Baptismal  Controversy,  1862.  Under  the  apolo- 
getic may  be  put  his  answer  to  Newman,  enti- 
tled Tlie  Theory  of  Development,  which,  along 
with  the  well-known  letters  of  Archer  Butler, 
furnished  an  antidote  for  the  evil  in  his  former 
teacher's  work  ;  his  lectures  on  Miracles ;  and  his 
Ruling  Ideas  in  the  Early  Ages,  together  with  his 
masterly  essays  on  The  Argument  of  Design  and 
the  Principle  of  Causation.  His  University  Ser- 
mons, too,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
^  The  London  Spectator,  in  commenting  upon  them, 
i  affirmed  that  there  were  some  of  them  "  the  read- 
ing of  which  would  be  enough  to  change  the 
whole  character  and  life  of  a  man."  This  is  em- 
phatically true  of  that  on  the  Reversal  of  Human 
Judgments,  which  we,  for  our  own  part,  are  in- 
clined to  put  higher  than  any  sermon  published 
in  this  century. 

Mozley's  mind  was  at  its  best  in  argument. 
He  had  evidently  drunk  deeply  at  the  fountain 
of  Butler,  and  may  be  called,  indeed,  "  the  Butler 
of  his  generation."  For  a  long  time  he  was 
known  only  as  a  contributor  to  The  Critic  and  The 
Christian  Remembrancer.  He  was  late  in  reaching 
his  maturity ;  but,  when  he  did  reach  it,  he  was 
at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  theological 
thinkers  of  iiis  day.  Besides  the  works  already 
referred  to,  there  were  published,  after  his  deatH, 
Essays,  Historical  and  Theological,  Lc^ndon  and 
New  York,  1S7S,  2  vols. ;  Practical  and  Parochial 
Sermons.  l.'^78;  and  Lectures  anil  Other  Theological 
Papers.  IS.s:!.  WM.  M.  TAYLOR. 

MUEDDIN,  or  MUEZZIN,  an  official  attached  to 
a  Mohammedan  mosque,  whose  business  it  is  to 
call  the  faithful  to  prayer  five  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  chants  the.se  words  each  time, 
as  he  walks  around  the  little  balcony  outside  the 
minaret :  "  Allah  is  most  great.  1  testify  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah  I  testify  that  Mo- 
hammed is  the  ai'ostle  of  Allah  Come  to  prayer. 
Come  to  secuiity."  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep" 
is  acMed  in  the  morning. 

MUFTI  (Arabic,  "expounder  of  the  law"),  a 
Tuikish  olhcial  of  half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil, 
character.  As  the  Koran  is  not  only  the  spirit- 
ual, but  also  the  material,  foundation  of  all  law 
among  -Mohannnedans,  the  expounder  of  the  law, 
tlie  mufti,  is  at  once  priest  and  judge.  There 
is  a  mufti  in  every  large  town  in  tlie  Turkish 
Em])ire. 

MUGGLETONIANS,  the  followers  of  Ludowick 
Muggleton    (b.  lUOO ;    d.    March    14,    1697)    and 
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John  Keevf,  journeyiiuui  tailors.  Tliese  two  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  "two  witnesses"  oi'  Kev.  xi.  ■i-ii, 
and  annonnced  that  the  last  days  had  come,  and 
they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  prophesy, 
and  had  also  authority  to  curse  all  who  opposed 
them.  Mugg'leton  declared  that  lie  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Reeve  that  Aai'on  did  to  Moses, 
i.e.,  he  was  his  "mouth."  They  gathered  a 
large  following;  and  the  Muggletonians,  as  the 
sect  was  called,  existed  in  England  down  to  our 
day,  Mr.  Jo.seph  Gander,  who  died  in  1868,  being, 
it  is  said,  the  last  adherent.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  stated  in  Bluut's  Did.  of  Seels,  s.v.  :  "  Karth 
and  water  were  not  created,  but  self-originated ; 
the  Evil  One  became  incarnate  in  Eve ;  the  Fa- 
ther was  the  sufferer  upon  the  cross,  having  left 
Elijah  to  govern  heaven  while  he  came  to  earth 
to  die."  They  also  taught  that  God  has  a  human 
body,  andtliat  there  is  no  Trinity,  properly  speak- 
ing. See  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Works  of 
Reeve  and  Muqgleton,  London,  1750,  reprinted,  18:jL*, 
3  vols, 

MUHLENBERG,  Heinrich  Melchior,  D.D.,  the 
patriarch  of  the  I.,utheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  States;  b.  Sept.  0,  1711,  at  Eimbeck, 
Hanover;  d.  Oct.  7,  1787,  at  New  Providence 
(Trappe),  Montgomery  County,  Penn.  With  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  especially  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  name  of  IL  M.  Miihlenberg  is  most  hon- 
orably connected.  Three  imperfectly  organized 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania  (New  Hanover,  New 
Providence,  and  Philadelphia)  .sent  (1733)  three 
delegates  to  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to 
solicit  donations  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
schoolhouses,  and  to  petition  for  the  sending  of  a 
suitable  pastor  for  themselves,  and  of  missionaries 
for  the  German  Lutherans,  in  considerable  num- 
bers settled  in  diverse  places  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  Those  delegates  met  with 
much  sympathy,  especially  from  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Mich.  Ziegenhagen  (172:i-70,  chaplain  of  the 
royal  St.  James  Chapel  at  London),  and  from  the 
•directors  of  the  benevolent  institutions  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aug.  Herm.  Francke  at  Halle 
(and  after  his  death,  1727,  continued  by  his  son 
L)r.  G.  A.  Francke),  Dr.  Freylinghausen,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Pietism  of  Philipp  Jacob 
Spener,  who  were  also  pi'ofessors  of  Halle  Univer- 
sity, and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of 
missions.  That  delegation  and  subsequent  cor- 
respondence resulted  (1742)  in  the  sending  of 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  at 
once  came  into  collision  with  Count  Zinzendorf, 
who,  having  arrived  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding- 
year,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lutheran  congregations,  but  now  began 
to  establish  Moravian  churches.  H.  M.  Miihlen- 
berg, assisted  by  other  missionaries  sent  from 
Halle,  and  by  a  number  of  suitable  men  whom 
he  met  with  in  the  Colonies,  founded  during  his 
lifetime  a  large  number  of  congregations  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  ministerium  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  adjacent  States,  organized  1748,  became 
the  mother-synod  of  a  considerable  number  of 
synods  in  the  United  States. 

H.  M.  Miildenberg  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  1737  and  1738,  at  Gbttingen ; 
identified  himself    with    the    Sjieuerian    Pietisrn , 


began  as  a  student  the  instruction  of  poor  and 
neglected  children  ;  enjoyed  the  respect  of  some 
young  men  of  the  same  turn  of  mind,  but  of 
aristocratic  families  (Counts  Reu.ss  and  Henkel)  ; 
continued  his  studies  at  Halle,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Orplian  Home  of  Francke ;  served,  after  having 
been  ordained  at  Leipzig,  from  1739  to  1741  as 
pastor  of  Gros.shennersdorf,  Lusatia;  publislied 
there  a  defence  of  Pietism,  which  occasioned  a 
number  of  controversial  writings  ;  and  followed, 
1742,  the  call  offered  to  him  by  Dr.  Francke  in 
behalf  of  the  German  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  his  voyage  lie  spent  two  months  in  Eng- 
land ;  took,  in  crossing  the  ocean,  much  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow-pa.ssengers ; 
preached  to  them  in  the  English  language  (he 
was  able  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  four  languages) ; 
arrived,  Sept.  22,  1742,  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Lutherans,  who,  on  account  of 
cruel  persecution,  had  left  Roman-Catholic  Salz- 
burg and  its  neighborhood,  and  colonized  at 
Ebeiiezer,  near  Savannah,  Ga.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  he  arrived  at 
Philadelphia;  entered  at  once  upon  his  work; 
administered,  under  great  difficulties,  to  the  three 
congregations  which  had  petitioned  for  a  pastor, 
and  extended  his  usefulness  to  other  localities, 
receiving,  1745  and  in  later  years,  additional 
strength,  especially  through  colaborers  sent  from 
Halle  (P.  Brunnholtz,  Nic.  Kurtz,  J.  H.  Schauni, 
J.  F.  Handschuch,  J.  D.  M.  Heinzelmann, W.Kurtz, 
J.  L.  Voigt,  J.  A.  Krug,  Fred.  Schultz,  J.  H.  Chr. 
Hehnuth,  Chr.  Em.  Scliultze,  J.  Chr.  Kunze,  J.  Fr. 
Schmidt).  April  23,  1745,  H.  M.  Muhlenberg 
married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Conrad  Weiser  of 
Tulpehoken,  a  man  well  known  in  the  colonial 
history  of  Penn.sylvania.  With  H.  M.  Muhlenberg, 
and  tlie  otlier  missionaries  sent  from  Halle,  a 
number  of  other  Lutheran  pastors,  laboring  at 
diverse  localities  in  the  North-American  provinces 
(J.  Chr.  Hartwich,  B.  M.  Hausile,  J.  S.  Gerock, 
etc.),  connected  themselves  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  field  of  labor  was  extended.  Shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  field 
extended  from  Frederick,  Md.,  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  and  to  New- York  City.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  result  was  eminently  owing  to 
the  practical  tact  and  persevering  energy  of  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  who  for  a  long  time  had  more  or 
less  the  supervision  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions of  that  large  territory,  and,  whilst  strictly 
attached  to  Lutheran  doctrines,  maintained  a 
friendly  relation  to  representatives  of  other  Prot- 
estant denominations,  among  those  piarticularly 
to  the  Rev.  M.  Schlatter,  the  patriarch  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
A.D.  1748,  the  frst  Lutlieran  synoil  was  organized, 
which  proved  a  blessing  for  the  proper  founda- 
tion, organization,  and  discipline  of  congTegations. 
This  synod  stood  in  very  friendly  relations  to  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  ministers,  who,  under  a  super- 
intendent appointed  by  the  higher  authorities  in 
Sweden,  served  a  considerable  number  of  congre- 
gations in  the  present  states  of  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey. 

H.  M.  jMiihlenbei-g  resided  during  the  yeai's 
1745-61  at  New  Providence,  Montgomery  County, 
Penn.    In  1751  and  1752  he  was,  during  the  sum- 
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iner  months,  active  in  tlie  city  of  Xew  York  and 
its  vicinity.  He  repeated  his  visit  there  in  1759 
and  1760,  at  the  same  paWng  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  congregations  in  Xew  Jersey.  Difficulties 
in  the  rapidly  increa.'iing  congregation  at  Pliiladel- 
pliia  moved  liim  to  take  charge  of  tliis  important 
field.  He  introduced  there  a  new  constitution, 
under  whicli  the  congregation  still  is  ruled,  and 
whicli  formed  tlie  model  for  the  constitution  of 
many  Lutheran  congregations..  In  Philadelphia 
the  second  house  of  worship)  for  the  German 
Lutlierans  (^Zion  Church)  was  erected  from  170(5 
to  1769,  and  for  a  long  period  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  and  largest  church-edifice  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  winter  1771-75  H.  M.  iliihlenberg  spent  hi 
Ebenezer,  Ga.,  where  he  succeeded  in  re-estab- 
lishing peace  and  order  in  that  congregation,  in 
settling  some  legal  difficulties  concerning  its 
property,  and  in  introducing  an  improved  consti- 
tution. In  .luly,  1776,  he,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Philadelphia  congregation,  again  took  up 
his  residence  at  New  Providence.  Having,  with 
his  whole  family,  pronounced  in  favor  of  American 
independence,  he  was  exposed  to  many  incon- 
veniences. He  continued  to  preach,  as  circum- 
stauces  demanded  his  services,  and  to  assist  the 
congregations  with  his  counsel.  In  1784  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  honored  him  with  the  title 
D.D.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered  from  various 
bodily  ailments.  At  his  death  the  Lutheran  sjmod 
of  Pennsylvania  numbered  twenty-four  clerical 
members.  The  synod,  as  well  as  the  congregations, 
were  established  on  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  on  all  the  other  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Tlie  rigor  of  the  doc- 
trinal position  was  modified  by  Pietism  as  it 
prevailed  at  Halle.  Halle  ceased,  after  the  death 
of  H.  JI.  ^Muhlenberg,  to  exercise  its  specific 
influence  on  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  L'nited 
States. 

Of  three  sons  of  Dr.  JIUhlenberg  who  received 
their  jireliminary  education  for  the  sacred  service 
in  Germany,  the  most  renowned  is  J.  Peter  C, 
major-general  of  the  United-States  army;  b.  Oct.  1, 
1746 ;  d.  Oct.  1, 1807.  Having  returned  from  Ger- 
many, 1766,  he  was  (1768)  ordained,  and  served  for 
a  time  Lutheran  congregations  in  New  Jersey. 
Having  received  a  call  from  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions in  Virginia,  he  needed  episcopal  ordination 
in  that  province  to  be  recognized,  according  to 
law,  as  a  minister.  He  therefore  travelled  to 
England,  and  was  ordained,  April  21, 1772,  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  a  deacon  ;  April  23,  1772,  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  a  priest  (with  him  was  ordained 
a  priest,  Mr.  White,  afterwards  bishoji  of  Penn- 
sylvania) :  and  now  began  his  pastoral  labors  in 
Virginia,  whicli,  however,  by  (he  war-cry,  were 
soon  to  be  ended.  Tlie  love  of  independence  and 
liberty  carried  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  as  "the  time 
for  fighting  had  come,"  into  the  political  arena 
and  the  field  of  battle.  After  the  battle  was  won, 
he  did  not  return  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
II.  A.  Mi'iii.E.NBEUG :  The  Life  of  Major-<lfn. 
Peler  Mii/ilcnber;/ of  the  Rcroliilionari/  Army,  Phila- 
delphia, 1819.  —  Fred.  Aug.  Conrad,  b.  .Ian.  2, 
1750;  (I.  .lune  4,  1801  ;  returned  with  his  brother, 
G.  Henry  Ernst,  from  (jerniany,  1770 ;  assisted,  for 
some  time,  various  congregations  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  years  177.3-76  he  served  (he  Lutheran  con- 
gregation at  New-York  City.     On  account  of  his 


political  proclivities,  he  had  (1776)  to  leave  New 
York  in  haste  to  escape  the  British.  Returned  to 
his  family  at  New  Providence,  Penn.,  and  quitting 
the  service  of  the  church,  he  was  intrusted  with 
very  honorable  public  offices  in  his  native  State. 
He  was  repeatedly  chosen  to  Congress,  and  twice 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  —  Cotth.  Henry 
Ernst,  D.D.,  b.  Nov.  17,  1753;  d.  jNIay  23,  1815, 
after  having  most  successfully  served  (he  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  for  thirtj- 
five  years.  As  an  eminent  naturalist,  excelling 
especially  in  botany,  he  carried  on  correspondence 
with  many  scientific  men  of  Europe,  and  was  a 
member  of  various  pihilosophical  societies. 

Lit. —  The  Halle  Ilejwrls  (Halksche  Nachrichlen), 
published  in  one  volume,  1787,  at  Halle  (extracts 
from  the  letters  of  the  Halle  missionaries  in 
Pennsylvania,  re-edited  by  Drs.  Manx  and 
ScHMUCKER,  with  annotations  and  additional 
historical  material  from  the  archives  at  Halle, 
Allentown,  Penn. ;  in  English  translation,  Pilger 
Book-Store,  Reading,  1881);  Auluh'wgraphy  of 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  up  to  the  year  1743,  from  his 
own  handwriting  found  in  the  Halle  archives,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Gei!M.\nx  (pastor  at  Windsheim, 
Bavaria,  now  at  Nordheiin,  Sachsen-Meiningen), 
Allentown,  Penn.,  1881 ;  J.  G.  Chr.  IIelmuth  : 
a  Biographical  Sketch  (f  II.  M.  Miihknherg,  added 
to  a  eulogy  pronounced  at  the  occasion  of  his 
death  (M.  Steiner,  publisher),  Philadelphia,  1788 ; 
M.  L.  Stoever  :  Memoir  if  the  Life  and  Times  of 
II.  M.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  etc.  (Lindsay  and  Blakis- 
ton,  publishers),  Philadelphia,  1856 ;  F.  A.  Muhl- 
enberg :  article  in  Evangelical  liecieu;  Gettys- 
burg, Penn.,  vol.  iii  ,  151  sqq. ;  J.  \\.  Richard: 
translation  of  //.  ^1/.  Muhlenberg's  Diary  kept 
during  his  voyage  to  Georgia,  1774,  found  in 
Ecangelical  Review,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  C.  W. 
Schaefker:  Early  History  of  the  I.nlheran  Church 
in  America,  Philadeljihia,  first  edition,  1857;  W. 
B.  Spragl'e:  Annals  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Pulpit,  etc..  New  York,  1869.  W.  J.  MANX. 

MUHLENBERG,  William  Augustus,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadeliihia,  Sept.  10,  1790;  d.  in 
New  York,  April  8,  1877.  "A  rare  and  original 
character;  a  man  without  jiretence  and  without 
guile,  (he  purity  of  whose  principles  was  ecjualled 
by  the  sanctity  of  his  life."  He  was  a  great- 
graiulson  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
the  Lutheran  patriarch  (see  that  art.),  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Lutheran  communion,  for  wliich 
he  always  retained  a  sincere  affection,  but  early 
made  choice  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
graduated  from  tlie  L'niversity  of  Penn.sylvania 
in  1814,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  theological 
studies  under  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  Sept.  18,  1817.  He  passed  his 
diaconate  as  a.ssistant,  or  chaplain,  to  the  bishop. 
On  his  ordination  as  presbyter  (Oct.  22,  1820),  he 
accejited  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James's, 
Lancaster,  Penn.  Here  lie  remained  six  years, 
.adding  (o  his  pasloral  labors  much  zealous  and 
succes.sful  effort  for  (he  advancement  of  public 
education  in  the  (own.  He  occupied  him.sclf, 
also,  at  this  time,  in  church  hyninody;  wrote  a 
Plea  for  Christian  Hymns,  that  was  circulated  at 
the  sjiccial  (Jeneral  Convention  of  1821,  and 
which,  with  other  measures,  resulted  laU'r  (182()) 
in  the  ado]ilion  of  a  collection  of  hymns  iirei>ared 
by  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
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the  chief  worker.  His  own  well-lviiowii  hymn, 
/  icuiild  mil  lice  alway,  was  written  in  Lancaster 
in  1824,  and  first  jirinted  in  the  I'liiladelpliia  Re- 
corder of  Jnne  3,  1826.  See  /  n-ould  not  Live 
Ativay,  anil  Other  Verges,  published  by  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York,  18.")(). 

Among  his  multitudinons  labors  the  most  im- 
portant may  be  classed  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Chris- 
tianizing of  education  ;  (2)  Church  unity,  or  his 
lifelong  aim  and  desire  for  the  union,  i]i  some 
practical  form,  of  the  evangelical  bodies  of  Chris- 
tendom; (3)  Christian  brotherhood,  exemplifying 
itself  in  institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence 
for  tlie  poor  and  oppressed.  He  gave  liimself 
predominantly  to  Christian  education  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Lancaster  (1820)  till  he  entered 
npon  the  pastorate  of  the  Free  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  New  York,  in  1846.  Bishops, 
doctors,  judges,  and  merchant-princes  are  among 
his  scholars  ;  and  his  methods  are  perpetnated  in 
a  multitude  of  schools  throughout  the  land,  pat- 
terned after  liis.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  many  noble  charities 
had  their  birth.  Scarcely  an  important  movement 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  during  the  last  fifty  years 
can  be  named  that  did  not,  more  or  less  directly, 
originate  with  him.  It  was  during  his  ministry  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comnumion,  that  he  enun- 
ciated most  emphatically  those  "  Evangelical  Cath- 
olic "  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  His  most  sig- 
nal expression  of  these  principles  is  found  in  what 
is  known  as  The  Muhlenberr/  Memorial.  See  Eran- 
gelical  Catholic  Papers,  New  York,  T.  Whittaker, 
1875. 

His  grandest  exemplifications  of  Christian 
brotherhood  are  the  institutions  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York,  and  the  Church  Village 
of  St.  Johnland  on  Long  Island,  N.Y''.  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  was  begun,  as  to  the  foundation-stone, 
in  1854,  completed  for  occupancy  in  1858.  St. 
Johnland  was  incorporated  in  1870,  but  came  into 
preliminary  operation  three  or  four  years  earlier. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  long  life  was 
one  stream  of  blessed  charity.  "  His  faith  was 
not  a  theological  formula,  but  a  living  conviction 
and  power.  It  was  a  free,  joyous  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  incarnation  was  the  central 
idea  of  his  theology  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
Christian  life,  —  brotherhood  in  Christ,  brother- 
hood through  Christ." 

He  never  married,  and,  though  born  to  afflu- 
ence, did  not  leave  money  enough  for  his  funeral. 
He  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Johnland.  See  Anne  Aykes:  Life  and 
Work  of  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  New  York, 
Harper  Brothers,  1880.  ANNE  AYRES. 

MULLENS,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  foreign 
missionary,  and  secretary  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society ;  b.  in  1820  ;  d.  near  Mwapwa,  East- 
ern Africa,  July  10,  1879.  He  labored  as  a 
missionary  in  India  from  1843  to  1866.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1870  visited  the  L'nited  States, 
and  spent  the  year  1873-74  in  a  journey  and  visit 
to  Madagascar  in  the  interest  of  missionary  work. 
He  was  active  in  securing  the  convention  of  the 
Mildmay  Conference,  held  in  London,  1878.  His 
last  great  desire  was  to  establish  the  missions  of 
the  Loudon  Society  in  Ujiji,  Africa,  on  a  perma- 


nent basis.  In  this  interest  he  accompanied 
.several  missionaries  to  Africa.  Starting  from 
Zanzibar,  and  with  his  face  set  toward  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, he  reached  the  halfway  station  Mwapwa, 
where  he  died  of  peritonitis.  There  his  remains 
lie  buried  on  a  conspicuous  eminence  ;  anil  his 
tablet  will  continue  to  be  in  Eastern  Africa  what 
Bushnell's  is  on  the  Western  coast,  —  a  sacn-d 
appeal  and  encouragement  to  further  effort  foi- 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Dr. 
Mullens  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness,  and  rare 
gifts  as  a  speaker.  Among  his  works  arc  London 
and  Calcutta,  0th  thousand,  London,  1800;  'J'nvlre 
Months  i?i  Mada(/ascar,  2d  ed.,  London,  1875. 

MULLER,  Heinrich,  b.  at  Liibeck,  Oct.  18, 1631; 
d.  at  Rostock,  Sept.  23,  1075;  studied  theology 
in  the  latter  place,  and  was  apjioiuted  professor 
of  Greek  there,  1059,  professor  of  tiieology,  1002, 
and  sujierintendent,  1071.  He  published  a  Mcthn- 
dus  politica,  1643 ;  Harmonia  ceteris  el  nuci  lesla- 
mcnti  chronologica,  1668 ;  Theologia  scholastica, 
1670,  etc.  But  it  was  as  a  preacher  and  devo- 
tional writer,  and  not  as  a  theologian,  he  exer- 
cised so  deep  and  wide  an  influence.  His  dog- 
matical stand-point  is  the  centre  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  ;  but  he  is,  neverthless,  a  prccursoi-  of 
Pietism,  and  his  devotional  books — IJimmlischcr 
Lieheskuss,  1659  (1848);  Apostolische-,  1603  (1855), 
Evangelische-,  1072  (1853),  Festecangelischc-  Schluss- 
kette  und  Kraflkern ;  Geistliche  Enpiickstunden, 
1664  (1851),  etc. —have  been  often  reprinted. 
See  O.  Krabbe  :  H.  M.  und  seine  Zeit  (Rostock, 
1860)  and  C.  Gottl.  Schmidt  :  Geschichle  der 
Predigl  (Gotha,  1872,  pp.  lOO-llO).       11.  BECK. 

MULLER,  Johann  Georg,  b.  at  Schaffhausen, 
Sept.  3,  1759;  d.  there  Sept.  20,  1819;  studied 
theology  at  Zurich  and  Gdttingen,  and  in  Weimar 
under  Herder,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Collegium  llumaniialis, 
in  his  native  city,  1794,  and  afterwards  professor 
of  encyclopaedia  and  methodology.  Ilis  writings  — 
of  which  the  principal  ones  are,  Philosophische 
A  ufsatze,  Breslau,  1789 ;  Unlerhaltungen  mil  Serena, 
Wintherthur,  1793-1803,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  I.s34; 
Briefe  uber  das  Studium  der  Wissetischafen,  1798 
(1817);  Theophil,  1801 ;  Reliquien  alt.  Zeit.,  1803-00, 
4  vols.  ;  Vom  Glauhen  d.  Christ.,  1810, 2  vols.  (182.3), 
etc.  —  were  mostly  intended  for  young  people,  and 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  as  a  mediation 
between  the  reigning  rationalism  and  the  begin- 
ning religious  awakening.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland,  .Johannes 
von  Midler  (1752-1809).  [See  K.  Stokar  :  Johaim 
Georg  Midler,  Professor  und  Oberschidherr  zu  Scliaff- 
hausen,  Basel,  1885.]  G.  KIRCHHOfek.' 

MULLER,  Julius,  a  distinguished  German  evan- 
gelical theologian,  and,  for  many  years,  professor 
of  systematic  theology  at  Halle;  the  son  of  a 
clergyman ;  was  b.  at  "Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April  10, 
1801;  d.  at  Halle,  Sept.  28,  1878.  _  After  the 
usual  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasium,  he  en- 
tered, in  1819,  the  "university  of  Breslau.  In 
1820  he  went  to  Gbttingen,  where  his  brother 
Otfried  was  acting  as  professor  of  ""rchseology  at 
the  Georgia  Augusta.  His  parents  had  set  him 
apart  for  a  legal  career;  and  both  here  and  at 
Breslau  his  dissertations  gained  prizes  in  the 
department  of  jurisprudence.  One  of  these  was 
printed,  and  favorably  noticed  by  Savigny.  On 
the   fiftieth   anniversary    (June   4,   1871)  of   his 
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receiving  tlie  prize  at  Gottiiigen,  the  faculty  made 
him  doctor  of  laws.  He  felt,  however,  that  a 
legal  career  was  not  bis  vocation.  The  ideal  of 
a  higher  life  was  presenting  itself  to  his  mind ; 
and,  iu  consequence  of  it,  he  determined  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  heard 
the  elder  Planck  in  Church  History,  Eichhorn  on 
the  Pauline  Epi-stles,  and  others.  The  Gottingen 
theology,  however,  did  not  sati.-ify  him.  nor  its 
scientific  method,  but  rather  repelled  him,  driv- 
ing him  oif,  for  a  time,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  even  of  medicine.  The  doubts  which  had 
been  excited  increased  until  they  threatened  to 
destroy  his  faith.  In  1822  he  returned  to  Breslau, 
but  failed  to  get  comfort  in  the  lecture-room.  It 
remained  for  Tlioluck  to  quiet  his  doubts,  and  to 
exert  a  powerful  and  permanent  influence  upon 
his  .spiritual  life.  AVhile  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
Breslau,  Wiiller,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  vi.s- 
it«d  him.  Nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  Dissertations  in  Dogmatics  (Dog- 
matische  Abhamllunc/en).  he  refers  to  Tholuck's 
influence  upon  his  mind  in  these  words  :  "  When 
the  call  of  the  Lord  made  me  a  theologian,  and 
I  was  overflooded  with  doubts  and  conflicts  as  I 
gave  myself  up  to  a  closer  study  of  theology, 
and  especially  of  philosophy,  then  tlie  suggestion 
of  a  friend  now  departed  led  me  to  you.  You 
called  my  attention  to  the  moral  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  again  aroused  in  nie  the  confidence 
that  saving  truth  is  found  in  evangelical  faith, 
and  nowhere  else."  He  afterwards  carried  on  a 
coiTcspondence  with  Tholuck,  whose  personality, 
rather  than  theology,  influenced  him. 

After  spending  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  the 
earnest  study  of  the  Bible,  Miiller  went,  at  the 
urgent  advice  of  Tholuck,  in  the  spring  of  182:i, 
to  Berlin.  Here  it  was  not  Schleiermacher,  but 
Strauss,  Neander,  and  Tholuck,  who  met  the  de- 
mands of  his  mind  and  heart.  In  February,  1825, 
he  was  called  to  be  the  successor  of  his  friend 
Radeke,  in  the  pastorate  of  Schonbrunn  and 
Rosen.  He  had  already  married,  and  entered  with 
much  zeal  upon  his  work.  He  had  large  plans 
for  literary  work,  and  contemplated  writing  histo- 
ries of  pietism  and  German  mysticism.  He  first 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  in  a  work 
(Zur  Bi'urleitung  d.  Schrlft :  D.  Kalhol.  Kirr/ie 
Schlesiens)  upon  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of 
Silesia,  and  ojiposing  Theiner.  A  second  edition 
was  called  for.  Soon  after,  he  came  into  conflict 
■with  the  ecclesia-stical  authorities  by  refusing  to 
introduce  the  new  Liturgy,  and  in  May,  1830,  he 
announced  this  as  his  final  decision  to  the  Consis- 
torlum.  His  oflicial  relations  to  the  church  were 
thus  endangered ;  but  lie  was  liappily  delivered 
from  the  inconvenience  of  a  removal  from  his 
pa.storate  by  a  call,  in  1831,  to  Gottingen.  as  uni- 
versity preacher,  with  the  promise  of  a  professor- 
ship as  soon  as  he  should  publish  a  learned 
work.  He  hahilitaleil  in  1832  with  a  di.s.sertation 
on  Luther's  doctrine  of  predestination  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will  (Lut/n'rl  ih-  pru'ilest.  et  liti. 
urhltrlo  iloctrlnit).  lie  gathered  about  him  an 
increasing  number  of  liearers,  and  in  1833  pul>- 
lished  a  volume  of  .sermons  under  the  title  D. 
chrisll.  Lehcn,  s.  Kntvlckimitj,  s.  Kiimpfc  u,  s.  Vollcn- 
dung  ("  The  ('hristiau  Life,  its  Deveiopment,  Con- 
flicts, and  Consummation  ").  He  was  called  to  the 
St.   Aiisgar  Ciiurch  of  Bremen,  and  offered  the 


position  of  director  of  the  seminary  about  to  be 
founded  in  Marburg  The  oifer  of  a  professor- 
ship induced  him.  however,  to  remain  in  Gottin- 
gen until  the  fall  of  1834,  when  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  systenuitic  theologj-  attracted  him  to 
Marburg.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  last  sermon 
in  Gottingen  (ilarch.  183.5),  Liicke,  in  behalf  of 
the  university,  presented  him  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity. 

In  1833  ]\Uiller  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Studien  u.  Krilll-en,  by  a  review  of  Goschel's  works. 
In  this  and  succeeding  contributions  he  asserted 
the  impossibility  of  liarmonizing  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  with  the  Christian  system,  as  also  the 
inadequacy  of  Schleiermacher's  theology  in  some 
important  particulars,  as  the  cognoscibility  of 
God,  etc.  In  1836  he  contributed  an  article  re- 
viewing Strauss's  Life  of  C/irist,  which  he  followed 
up,  in  1838,  by  another  on  the  same  subject,  iu 
rejoinder  to  the  reply  of  Strauss. 

More  important  than  these  contributions  was 
his  work,  D.  chrisll.  Lehre  von  d.  Siind e  ]_"  Ths 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  Eng  trans,  from  the 
fifth  German  edition,  Edinburgh,  1877,  2  vols.]. 
He  had  already  made  preparatory  studies  upon 
this  subject  in  Schonbrunn  The  first  part  was 
published  at  Breslau,  1839,  under  the  title  Vom 
Wesen  ii.  vom  Grunde  d.  Silnde  ("  The  Nature  and 
Foundation  of  Sin  ").  The  second  part  followed, 
iu  1844,  which  continued  the  investigation  into 
the  possibility  of  sin.  Si.x  editions  have  since 
appeared.  The  second  and  third  contained  many 
additions,  taking  notice  of  the  criticisms,  espe- 
cially those  of  Rothe  in  his  Ethics,  and  of  Vatke 
and  Dorner.  The  last  three  editions  have  hardly 
any  changes. 

In  the  Dedication,  he  denies  that  intellectual 
thought  stands  in  contradiction  to  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  that  meditation  upon  sin  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  the  religious  fear  of  it.  As  against 
Hegel,  he  denied  that  a  sj-stem  of  ab.solute  knowl- 
edge is  inconsistent  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
world  pervaded  by  evil  Here,  also,  he  gives  due 
prominence  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt, 
which  is  made  too  little  of  in  Schleiermacher's 
svstem.  This  per.sonal  consciousness  of  sin  is  de- 
clared to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  condemnation. 
Sin  is  intelligent  self-determination.  No  recent 
system  of  theology  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
theology  of  the  confessions  as  this  of  Julius 
Miiller,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  guilt  and  the 
necessity  of  an  objective  atonement. 

Miiller  had  several  calls  to  other  universities, 
but  remained  at  Marburg  till  1839,  when  he 
accepted  the  profe.s.sorship  at  Halle,  made  vacant 
by  I'llmann's  removal  to  Heidelberg.  [Here, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  exerted  a 
wide  influence,  both  by  the  stimulus  of  his  lec- 
tures, and  his  simple,  sincere  Christian  character. 
With  Dorner  of  Berlin  he  was  the  most  learned 
and  profound  lecturer  in  the  (le]iartment  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  (iermauy,  and,  with  Tholuck, 
the  chief  centre  of  attraction  to  the  students  at 
Halle.]  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  lost  his 
wife,  and  in  1844  he  w.is  made  a  widower  for  the 
.second  time.  He  took  a  prominent  ]>art  in  the, 
measures  resulting  in  the  convention  of  the  Klrch- 
entag  (see  art.),  and  iiartici|>afed  actively  in  its 
meetings  till  1851.  In  1.S.50  he  founded,  iu  con- 
junc^tion  with  Neander  and  Nitz.seh,  the  Deutsche 
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Zeitschrift  fur  citrixtl.  Wissenscliaft  ii.  chrisll.  LeI'cn 
(•'German  periodical  of  Cliristian  .Science  and 
Life "),  to  whicli  he  contributed  many  valuable 
articles,  —  Would  tlicro.  have  l>een  an  Incarnation 
if  the  Fall  had  nol  occurred  f  1850;  Failh  anil 
Knoivledyc,  1853,  etc.  These  have,  for  the  most 
part,  ajipeared  in  his  Doijmalische  Ahhandlunyen 
("Theological  Discussions"),  Hremen,  1870. 

From  the  year  1855  on,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
sleeplessness,  headache,  and  other  bodily  infirnd- 
ties,  and  in  the  following  year  was  attacked  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy ;  so  that,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  confined  his  lafiors  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  lecture-room,  lie  saw  his  colleagues 
and  friends,  Hupfeld  and  Tlioluck,  pass  away 
before  him,  but  had  much  comfort  from  his  visits, 
during  vacation,  to  the  homes  of  his  nine  married 
children.  On  May  0,  1875,  he  celebrated,  sur- 
rounded by  them  and  his  grandchildren,  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  ordination.  In  the  summer 
of  1878  lie  resigned  his  professorship  to  make  way 
for  younger  talent,  but  died  soon  after,  Sept.  27. 

Julius  Chiller's  Lectures  on  Theology  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  print  by  a  large  circle  of  pupils 
and  admirers ;  but  a  provision  of  his  will  stipu- 
lated that  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  destroyed. 
See  S/celch  of  his  life  by  his  son-in-law,  Lkopold 
ScHULZE,  Bremen,  ls7!».  David  iiupfeld. 

MUMMY.     See  Emhalming,  p.  719. 

MUMPELGART,  The  Colloquy  of,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  incorporation  of  the  countship  of 
Miimpelgart  with  the  duchy  of  ^Viirtemberg  by 
inheritance.  The  Reformation  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  country  in  1530,  according  to  the 
Calvinistic  type ;  but  the  Duke  of  "Wiirtembcrg 
then  tried  to  re-organize  the  church  accordiu"-  to 
the  Lutheran  type.  In  order  to  solve  the  various 
complications  which  arose  from  those  circum- 
stances, a  disputation  was  arranged  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans  in  the  castle  of 
Miimpelgart.  It  lasted  from  March  21  to  ^larch 
26,  1586.  On  the  Calvinist  side  spoke  Beza;  on 
the  Lutheran,  Andrea.  But  the  only  result  of  the 
disputation  was,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  became  deeper  and  more  glaring.  Xo 
official  protocol  was  kept.  See  A.  Schweizer  : 
Geschichte  iler  reformirten  Cenlraldogmen,  Zurich, 
1854-50,  2  vols.,  i'.  pp.  402-501.     a.  schweizer. 

MiJNSCHER,  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Ilersfeld,  in  Hesse. 
March  15,  1766 ;  d.  at  Marburg,  July  28,  1814  ; 
studied  theology  in  the  university  of  the  latter 
place,  and  was  appointed  professor  there  in  1792. 
His  stand-point  was  that  of  a  moderate  rationalist, 
and  liis  erudition  was  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate. His  chief  influence,  however,  he  exercised 
in  the  field  of  doctrinal  history ;  and  his  Handhuch 
der  Dogmengeschichte,  1797,  4  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1802), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Doijmengeschichte,  1811  (2d  ed., 
1832-38,  by  Colin  and  Neudecker)  were  received 
with  gieat  favor.  See  his  biography  by  L.  Wacii- 
LEK,..Francfort,  1817.  ILYUCK. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  wildest  outbreaks  of  that 
fanaticism,  half  religious  and  half  political,  which 
showed  itself  at  various  places  in  Germany  during 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  in  the 
Anabaptists  found  its  aptest  tools.  Munster  was 
at  that  time  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Feb.  18,  1532,  the  Reformation 
was  preached  for  the  first  time  within  its  walls 


by  Rothniann  ;  but  it  spread  so  rapidly,  that  Feb. 
15,  1533,  the  bishop  retired  from  the  city,  and  all 
its  churches,  with  the  excejition  of  the  cathedral, 
were  given  up  to  the  Protestants.  Rothniann 
had  originally  no  connection  with  the  Anabap- 
tists: but  they  soon  began  to  gather  into  the  free 
city,  both  from  Germany  and  the  Nctlierlands; 
and  their  influence  was  speedily  felt.  Roth- 
niann began  to  preach  that  infant  baptism  wan 
an  abomination  to  God,  that  Papists  and  Luther- 
ans were  equally  ungodly  people,  that  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  Pagans  should  not  be  obeyed, 
etc.  Especially  after  the  arrival  of  John  of  Ley- 
den  in  the  city,  the  Anabaptists  rapidly  gained 
the  ascendency.  They  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  immediately  went  to  work  real- 
izing their  fantastic  ideals.  All  decent  people 
fled  from  the  city ;  and  their  place  was  filled  up 
with  the  riotous  rabble  from  everywhere,  invited 
thither  by  lying  proclamations.  On  the  basis  of 
the  most  complete  communism  —  community  not 
only  of  property,  but  also  of  wives  —  a  despotism 
was  established,  with  John  of  Leyden  at  the  head, 
as  "  king  of  all  the  world  ;  "  and  every  attempt  of 
keeping  the  folly  within  certain  bomids  of  sober- 
ness and  decency  was  punished  with  outi-ageous 
cruelty.  Sometimes  more  than  fifty  persons  were 
beheaded  a  day.  First  the  bishop,  a  count  of 
Waldeck,  tried  to  conquer  the  bewildered  city, 
and  restore  order  within  its  walls ;  Imt  the  army 
at  his  disposal  proved  utterly  insufficient.  Xot 
until  an  imperial  army  had  besieged  the  city  for 
several  weeks,  and  famine  and  dissension  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  fanatics,  were  the  walls  forced, 
and  the  rioters  overwhelmed,  June  25, 1535.  See 
Cornelius:  Die  O'eschichts/juellen  de.t  Bislhums 
Miinster,  Miinster,  1853,  vol.  ii.  ;  [L.  Keller  : 
Geschichle  der  Wiedertdufer  zu  Miinsler,  Munster, 
1880;  and  the  arts.  AxAnAPTisTS  and  Bock- 
hoi.d].  o.  thelemann. 

MUNTER,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Heinrlch, 
b.  at  (iotha,  Oct.  14,  1761  ;  d.  in  Coiienhagen, 
April  9,1830;  was  educated  in  Co]ienhagen,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Gbttingen,  travelled  in  Italy,  1786, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  tlie 
university  of  Copenhagen,  1788,  and  bishop  of 
Zealand,  1808.  He  was  possessed  of  an  enor- 
mous erudition,  and  was  a  very  prolific  writer  in 
Danish,  German,  and  Latin.  Among  his  works, 
many  of  which  have  still  considerable  value  for 
church  histoiy,  and  Oriental  languages  and  anti- 
quities, the  principal  are  an  edition  of  the  Cop- 
tic translation  of  Daniel,  Rome,  1789  {Versuck 
uherdie  kirchlichen  Alterthiimcrder  Gnoshker,  1790); 
the  publication  of  the  statute-book  of  the  Tem- 
plars, 1794,  which  he  discovered  in  the  Corsiui 
Library  in  Rome ;  Die  danische  Rejhrmalionsge- 
schichte,  1802,  2  vols.  ;  De  schola  Antiochena,  1811 ; 
Religion  der  Karlhager,  1816  ;  Kirchengeschiclde  con 
Dunemark  und  Norwegen,  1823-34,  3  vols. ;  Ejfala 
et  oracula  Montanistarum,  1829,  etc.        L.  PELT. 

MUNZER,  Thomas,  was  b.  about  1490  at  Stol- 
berg  in  the  llarz  region,  and  educated  at  Aschers- 
leben  and  Halle.  After  studying  theology  at 
Leipzig,  he  \\as  first  appointed  teacher  at  the 
Martini  Gymnasium  in  Brunswick,  1517,  then 
chaplain  and  confessor  in  the  nunnery  of  Beutiz 
near  Weissenfels,  1519,  and  finally  (1520)  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  ^lary  in  Zwickau.  There 
his  proper  career  began ;  though  his  craving  for 
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adventures,  his  passion  for  secret  societies,  and 
his  talent  as  a  demagogue,  had  ah"eady  previously 
revealed  themselves.  In  Zwickau  he  immediately 
joined  a  union  of  fanatics,  mostly  weavers,  who, 
with  Nikolaus  Storch  at  tlieir  head,  had  organized 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  twelve  apostles 
and  seventy-two  disciples,  and  held  secret  conven- 
ticles, in  which  they  pretended  to  receive  divine 
revelations.  The  activity  of  the  union  soon  de- 
veloped iuto  open  conflicts  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties ,  but  the  magistrates  stepped  in  with  energy, 
and  a  gi-eat  number  of  the  members  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.     Miinzer  left  in  April,  1521. 

Wandering  through  Bohemia,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  prevailing  fermentation,  he  seems  to  have 
made  only  a  slight  impression,  and  Mark  Bran- 
denburg, he  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  1.522,  at 
Wittenberg,  where  Carlstadt  and  the  Zwickau 
prophets  had  brought  matters  to  a  most  danger- 
ous crisis.  Miinzer  immediately  joined  in  the 
general  excitement ;  but  when,  in  JIarch,  Luther 
re-appeared  in  the  city,  and  began  to  preach,  he 
soon  came  to  feel  that  the  place  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideals  was  not  there,  and  he  conse- 
quently left.  Having  been  elected  pastor  of 
Alstedt  in  1523,  he  soon  gained  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  flock ;  and  aU  tlie  changes  which  he 
proposed  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  his 
congregation  were  willingly  accepted.  But  even 
at  Alstedt  he  felt  Luther  as  an  obstacle,  and  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  Luther  became  his  first 
object.  From  the  presses  of  P>ilenburg,  Jena, 
and  Alstedt,  a  swarm  of  libels  were  issued  against 
Luther ;  but  as  those  pamphlets  also  preached 
open  revolt  against  the  civil  order  existing,  and 
as  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  a  widelj-- 
spread  secret  society  became  palpably  evident, 
the  immediate  result  was,  that,  on  the  denuncia- 
tion of  Luther,  Miinzer  was  summoned  to  Weimar 
to  defend  himself  before  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Aug.  1,  1524.  He  failed  utterly  in  his  defence, 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  coimtry. 

After  a  tour  through  Southern  Germany,  where 
he  hoped  to  procure  allies,  he  settled,  towards  the 
close  of  1524,  at  Miihlhausen,  and  there  he  found 
the  way  prepared  for  him  by  Heiniich  I'feifer 
and  others.  Crowds  of  peasants  and  burghers, 
and  even  some  noblemen  of  the  neighborhood, 
joined  the  movement.  The  magistrates  were 
unable  to  maintain  order.  They  were  compelled 
to  consent  to  their  own  abrogation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tlioroughly  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  tlie  city.  From  Miihlhausen  the  revolt 
spread  through  t^ie  whole  of  Thuringia,  and  grad- 
ually a.s8umed  the  character  of  a  peasants'  war. 
Xot  only  chinches  and  monasteries,  but  also 
castles,  were  attacked,  pillaged,  and  burnt.  The 
Count  of  Maiisfeld  was  unable  to  quell  the  uproar. 
But  .soon  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Brunswick, 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  came  to  his  aid ;  and 
at  Frankenhausen  (May  1.5,  1525)  the  peasant 
army,  under  the  leadership  of  Miinzer,  was  utter- 
ly (lefeated,  and  almost  completely  massacred. 
Miinzer  escaped,  but  was  caught  shortly  after, 
and  beheaded,  together  with  Pfeifer. 

The  tendency  which  Miinzer  represented  was 
lialf  religiou.s,  half  social.  lie  had  drawn  .some 
in!?piration  from  Joachim  of  Floris,  Suao,  and 
Tauler;  and  there  were  genuine  elements  of  reli- 
gious mysticism  in  his  own  nature.     But  the  vio- 


lence of  his  temper,  and  the  incoherence  of  his 
character,  prevented  him  from  gi-asping  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  Reformation  under  any  other  form 
thau  that  of  wild  fanaticism  and  uproar.  His 
writings,  whicli  are  few,  and  composed  in  an  ob- 
scure and  bombastic  style,  are  unimportant,  and 
show  a  singular  combination  of  meagreness  and 
confusion.  His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by 
C.  G.  AcRBACH  (Wittenberg,  1716),  Loscher 
(Leipzig,  1708),  Anger  (Zwickau,  1794),  and 
in  German  by  jIelaxchthox  (Hagenau,  1525), 
A.  L.  ScHLiJZER  (GOttingen,  1786),  Strobel 
(Nuremberg,  1795),  A.  von  Baczko  (Leipzig. 
1812),  Gebser  (Soudershausen,  1831),  Streif 
(Weissensee,  1835),  Seidem.\n  (Leipzig,  1842), 
H.  Leo  (Berlin,  185G).  ekbkam. 

MURATORl,  Ludovico  Antonio,  b.  at  Vignola, 
Oct.  21,  1072;  d.  at  Modena,  Jan.  23,  1750;  stud- 
ied theology,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  the  latter  city ;  and  was  appointed 
conservator  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
in  1094,  and  keeper  of  the  ducal  archives  at 
Modena,  in  1700.  His  principal  works  are  his- 
torical :  Sci'iplores  rernm  Italicarum,  a  collection 
of  sources  to  the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy  (500- 
1.500),  Milan,  1723-51,  28  vols".  foVio;' Anmli 
d'ltalia,  a  history  of  Italy  down  to  1749,  Milan, 
1744-49,  12  vols.  4to ;  Thesaurus  vcterum  inscrip- 
lionum,  Milan,  1739-42,  4  vols.  fol.  ;  Dell'  antkhiid 
eslensi,  Modena,  1737-40,  2  vols.  But  he  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  theologian,  representing 
a  more  liberal  stand-point,  and  suffering  for  it. 
Ilis  De  inyeniorum  moderations  in  religionis  rier/olio, 
Paris,  1714,  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Jesu- 
its ;  and  still  more  so  his  De  superslitione  vitanda, 
Venice,  1740.  With  the  Jesuits,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  by  his  his- 
torical exposition  of  their  mission  in  Paraguay. 
But  his  Delia  regolala  divozioni  de'  Cristiani, 
Venice,  1747,  again  aroused  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Somewhat  timid  by  nature,  he  humbly  addressed 
himself  to  the  Pojie,  Benedict  XIV.,  who  answered 
him  in  a  most  gracious  maunei-,  completely  ex- 
culpating him.  Collected  editions  of  his  works 
ajipeared  at  Arezzo,  1707-80,  30  vols.  4to,  and  at 
Venice,  1790-1810,  48  vols.  His  life  was  written 
by  his  nephew,  F.  S.  JIuratori,  Venice,  1756, 
by  Abb6  Goupet,  Paris,  1750,  and  by  J.  W. 
Brai'n.  Treves,  is:j.s. 

MURATORIAN  CANON.     See  Canon,  p.  390. 

MURDER  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS  was,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  life  as  a  nation,  con- 
.sidered  one  of  the  greatest  crimes.  ']"he  First 
Commandm(!nt  of  the  second  table  forbade  it, 
and  the  law  applied  to  it  the  jus  talionis  in  its 
widest  scope.  No  fine  was  sufficient  to  expiate 
a  murder.  The  very  country  was  considered  as 
defiled  by  that  crime,  and  could  be  cleansed  only 
by  till!  blood  of  the  murderer.  Neither  the  city  of 
refuge  (l)eut.  xix.  4-13)  nor  the  altar  (Exoil.  xxi. 
14)  could  shield  him  against  the  avenger  of  blood 
(which  article  see).  Could  the  murderer  not  be 
found  out,  the  elders  of  (he  city  nearest  to  the 
place  where  the  murdered  man  was  discovei'ed, 
should  bring  a  young  lieifcr,  without  blemish,  to 
a  "  rough  valley  "  in  the  ncighliorhood,  sacrifice 
it,  and  by  prayers  and  ablutions  iM.ake  manifest 
their  detestation  of  the  deed  (l)eut.  xxi.  1-9). 
To  the  full  definition  of  murder  belongs  inten- 
tion (Exod.  xxi.  14);  aud  in  Num.  xxxv.  16-22 
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various  criteria  are  mentioned  from  wliicli  inten- 
tion miglit  be  inferred.  If  a  person  killed  another 
accidentally,  he  was  still  li.able  to  the  revenge 
of  blood,  if  the  victim  died  immediately;  but  lie 
might  escape  the  revenge  by  shutting  himself  up 
in  a  city  of  refuge.  Even  if  the  victim  were  a 
thief  or  a  burglar,  the  slayer  was  acquitted,  only 
when  the  murder  had  taken  place  during  night 
(Exod.  xxii.  2,  .3).  Killing  by  poison  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Mosaic  law.  Later  Jewish  legisla- 
tion treated  it  as  a  kind  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
very  attempt  was  punished  by  death  (Josephus : 
Archceol.,  4,  8,  34).  Nor  is  nmrder  of  wife,  or 
husband,  or  cliildren,  mentioned.  Parricide  is 
first  spoken  of  in  1  Tim.  i.  9.  Fratricide  was 
not  punished  more  heavily  than  other  kind  of 
murder  (Gen.  xxvii.  45;  2  Sam.  xiv.  G).  Suicide 
was  specially  abhorred  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  .");  2  Sam. 
xvii.  23).  See  also  JosEpnu.s ;  Bell.  Jnd.,  3,8, 
5.  FR.  w.  soHUi/rz. 

MURDOCK,  James,  D.D.,  b.  in  West-brook, 
Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1776;  d.  in  Columbus,  JMiss., 
Aug.  10,  18.56.  He  was  graduated  fi'om  Yale 
College,  1797  ;  entered  the  Congregational  minis- 
try ;  pastoi  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  1802-1  .'5;  profes- 
sor of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  181.5-19;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1819-28 ;  retired  to  New  Haven,  and 
from  then  till  his  death  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  church  history,  orientalia, 
and  philosophy.  The  principal  fruits  of  this 
learned  leisure  are  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  MiJNSCHER's  Elements  of  Dogmatic  Hislori),  New 
Haven,  1830 ;  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  New 
Haven,  1832,  3  vols.,  revised  edition,  New  York, 
1839  and  often  since  ("republislied  in  London, 
edited  by  So.ames,  1841.  and  Reid,  1848) ;  a 
translation  of  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  Conslan- 
line  the  Great,  New  York,  1851-52,  2  vols.  ;  The 
New  Testament :  a  literal  translation  from  the  Syriac 
Peshito  version,  New  York,  1852  (this  is  a  stand- 
ard work)  He  also  edited,  with  preface  and 
notes,  Milm.\n's  History  of  Christianity,  New  York, 
1841,  and  wrote  two  original  works,  The  Nature 
of  the  Atonement,  Andover,  1823,  a  discourse 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
Sketches  of  Modern  Philosophy,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  Hartford,  1842. 

MURNER,  Thomas,  b.  at  Strassburg,  1475; 
d.  at  Obereimheim,  Aug.  23,  1537 ;  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  in  1490 ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
1494 ;  studied  afterwards  theology,  philosophy, 
canon  law,  etc.,  in  Paris,  Kracow,  and  Freiburg, 
and  attempted  at  various  places  to  teach  logic, 
and  even  jurisprudence  by  means  of  charts  (Char- 
tiludium  logicce  and  Chartiluditim  institute  summarie). 
Greater  reputation,  however,  he  acquired  as  a  poet. 
In  1509  appeared  his  Schelmenzunft  and  Narrenbe- 
schweerung ;  in  1514,  his  Ein  andechtig  geistliche 
Badenfart,  etc.,  —  very  incisive  satires  on  the  faults 
and  follies  of  his  time  But,  though  he  had  an 
open  eye  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Against  Luther  he  wrote  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  pamphlets,  of  which  five  or  six  have  been 
printed.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  in   Strassburg,  he  lived  for  some  time  at 


Oberehnheim,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Peasants'  Wai',  and  Hed  to  .Switzei-- 
land.  Having  settled  at  Lucerne,  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Roman  party,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  opponents  of  Zwingli.  But  in  1.529  he 
liad  to  flee  also  from  Lucerne ;  and  he  was  then 
able  to  return  to  Oberehnheim,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  life  was  written  by  G.  E. 
W.4LDAU,  Niiremb.,  1775.  franz  list  (Municli). 

MURRAY,  John,  founder  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  in  America;  b.  in  Alton,  Hampshire, 
Eng.,  Dec.  lO,  1741  ;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 
181.5.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  followers  of  AVesley.  In  1751 
they  settled  near  Cork,  Ireland.  In  1760  Murray 
returned  to  England,  and  joined  Mr.  Whitefield's 
congregation  ;  but  embracing,  somewhat  later, 
the  teachings  of  James  Relly  (see  art.),  a  I'niver- 
salist  preacher,  he  was  excommunicated.  In  1770 
he  emigrated  to  America,  and  preached,  as  a  L'ni- 
versalist  minister,  his  first  sermon  in  Good  Luck, 
N.J.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  His  field  of  labor  was  at 
first  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  but  afterwards, 
almost  exclusively.  New  England.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Independent 
Christian  Unirersalists  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Sejitem- 
ber,  1785.  On  Oct.  23,  1793,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  society  of  Boston,  and  faith- 
fully served  them  until  Oct.  19,  1809,  when  paral- 
ysis compelled  him  to  give  up  preaching.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  eloquence,  and 
in  the  defence  of  his  peculiar  views  endured  much 
detestation  and  abuse.  In  regard  to  Chi-ist,  he 
taught  that  in  him  God  became  the  Son ;  for 
"  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  no  more  than  different  exhibitions  of 
the  self-same  existent,  omnipresent  Being."  He 
taught  that  all  men  would  ultimately  be  saved 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  See  his  Letters 
and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  Boston,  1812,3  vols.,  and 
his  interesting  Autobiography,  continued  by  his 
wife,  Boston,  1816,  centenary  edition  by  Rev.  G. 
L.  Demarest,  Boston,  1870. 

MURRAY,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ballynasloe, 
Ireland,  Dec.  25,  1803 ;  d.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.J., 
Feb.  4,  1861.  He  emigrated  to  America,  1818; 
was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Brought  up  in  the  Roman-Catholic  comnnmion, 
he  was  in  1820  converted  to  Protestantism,  and, 
after  graduation  at  Williams  College  (1826),  stud- 
ied theology  at  Princeton,  and  became  a  Presby- 
terian pastor,  first  at  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  1829,  and 
from  1834  till  his  death,  at  Elizabethtown,  N..L 
In  1849  he  was  moderator  of  the  (Old  School) 
General  Assembly.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  able 
and  witty  controversy  with  Bishop  Huglies,  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  Letters  to  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  Roman-Catholic  Bishop  of  Neic 
York,  New  York,  1847-48,  3  series  (collective  ed., 
revised  and  enlarged,  1855).  These  letters  ap- 
peared in  the  New-  York  Observer,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "Kirwan."  They  attracted  wide  notice 
at  the  time,  and  made  his  name  a  household  word. 
They  have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
He  addressed  another  series  to  Chief-Justice 
Taney,  published  in  1852  under  the  title  Roman- 
ism at  Home.  Dr.  Murray  also  wrote  Notes,  His- 
torical anil  Biographical,  concerning  Elizabethtown, 
1844 ;  and  Men  and  Things  as  I  saw  them  in 
Europe,  New  York,  1853. 
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MUSAUS,  Johann,  b.  at  Langeuwiesen,  in 
Thuringia,  Feb.  7, 1(313;  d.  at  Jena,  1681 ;  studied 
pliilosophy  and  humaniora  at  Erfurt,  afterwards 
theology  at  Jena ;  and  was  appointed  professor 
there,  first  in  history  (1642),  then  in  theology 
(1646).  Possessed  of  an  excellent  philosophical 
training,  he  at  once  vindicated  the  application  of 
philosophy  to  theology  against  the  disciples  of  the 
stiff  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  condemned  its  too 
universal  use  by  the  Reformed  theologians.  (See 
his  De  usu  principiorum  rationis,  Jena,  1647,  against 
the  Dutch  theologian,  Nicholas  Vedelias.)  His 
conception  of  theology  as  an  object,  not  only  of 
the  intellectu.i,  but  also  of  a  pia  affectto  (see  his 
Inlroductio  in  theologiam,  Jena,  1679),  led  him  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  good  works  and  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  will,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  has  since  been  designated  as  a  precursor  of 
Spener.  To  the  stiff  and  fixed  definitions  then 
prevalent  in  orthodox  Lutheran  dogmatics  he  was 
strongly  opposed;  and  he  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  Consensus  repetitus  fidei  rere  Lullierance,  dra,\i;n 
up  by  Calov  in  1655.  A  long  and  bitter  contro- 
versy ensued  ( Theologorum  Jenenshtm  Errores,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1676,  principally  directed  against  Musiius ; 
Der  jenischen  Theologen  Erkldruntj,  Jena,  1676, 
Musiius'  answer,  718  pp.  in  quarto)  ;  but  he  lost 
the  battle,  and  was  compelled  to  renounce  in  a 
formal  way  all  sympathy  with  the  so-called  "  syn- 
cretismus."  See  IIackexschmidt,  in  Stiulien 
und  Krilikrn,  1880.  HEXKE. 

MUSCULUS  (MEUSEL),  Andreas,  b.  at  Schnee- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  1514 ;  d.  at  Francfort-on-the- 
Oder,  Sept.  21,  1581 ;  studied  theology  at  Leipzig 
and  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  an  enthusi- 
astic disciple  of  Luther,  and  was  in  1540  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Fraucfort-on-the-Oder. 
He  was  one  of  the  gladiators  of  the  Lutheran 
party ;  and  in  his  controversies  (with  Stancarus, 
Staphylus,  Abdias  Pratorius,  the  magistrates  of 
Fraucfort-on-the-Odei',  etc.)  he  never  yielded, 
though  the  students  pelted  him  with  stones  in 
the  street,  and  stormed  his  house.  He  published 
forty-six  books,  and  partook  in  the  drawing-up  of 
the  Torgau-Book  and  the  Formula  Concordicc.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Cm:.  W.  Spieker,  Franc- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  1858.  H.  weincakten. 

MUSCULUS  (MiJSSLlN  or  MEUSSLIN),  Wolf- 
gang, b.  at  Dieu/.i',  in  Lorraine,  Sept.  S,  14!»7 ; 
d.  at  Bern,  -Vug.  :iO,  1563 ;  was  educated  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Lixheim,  but  left  it 
in  1527,  roused  by  Luther's  writings;  .studied  in 
Strassburg  under  Capito  and  Butzer ;  married,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Augsburg  in  1531,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Bern  in  1549.  Originally 
in  favor  of  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  Cliurcli,  he  afterwards  gave  up  the  idea 
entirely,  and  followed  an  exclusively  Calvinistic 
direction,  as  seen  both  from  his  Commentaries  and 
his  Loci  communes  (Basel,  1560,  and  afterwards 
often  rei>rinted).  See  his  life  by  L.  Gkote, 
Hauiburu'.  1S55. 

MUSCRAVE,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
b.  in  I'liiladrlpliia,  Oct.  19,  1804;  d.  there  'I'hurs- 
day,  Aug.  24,  1882.  He  entered  the  junior  class 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  but  his 
poor  health  prevented  his  finishing  the  cour.se ; 
yet,  pursuing  privat«  studies,  he  finally  entered 
Princeton  Theological  .Seminary ;  was  liceu.sed, 
1828,  and  was  pastor  of  Vho  TJiird  Presbyterian 


Church  of  Baltimore,  July,  1830-52 ;  was  corre- 
sponding secretarj'  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  1852-53,  and  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  1853-61,  1868-70;  from  1862  to  1868, 
pastor  of  the  Xorth  Tenth-street  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  a  director  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1836,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  from  1859  until  his  death. 
In  1868  he  was  moderator  of  the  (Old  School) 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  He  was  particu- 
larly prominent  in  the  re-union  movement  of 
1867-69,  and  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
on  reconstruction.  May,  1870.  He  was  a  stanch 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  and  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. He  never  married.  See  Presbyterian  lie-union 
Memorial  Volume,  New  York,  1870,  especially 
pp.  541  sqq.,  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
re-union. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  Instrumental  music, 
although,  according  to  Gen.  iv.  21,  of  profane, 
Cainitish  origin,  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
Hebrew  antiquity,  especially  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  more  so,  since  Israel  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  among  the  Sheraitic  tribe  to  be  the 
people  of  God.  A  larger  variety  of  instruments 
the  people  probably  brought  along  out  of  Egypt. 
When  the  people  sang  praises  to  God  for  his 
great  deeds,  —  be  it  after  a  victory,  or  after  a  de- 
liverance out  of  great  distress  (Exod.  xv.  4,  20 ; 
Num.  xxi.  17  sq. ;  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  .Sam.  xviii. 
6;  2  Chron.  xs.  28:  Neh.  xii.  22;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 
sq. ;  1  Maoc.  iv.  24,  54,  xiii.  51),  or  at  the  anoint- 
ing of  a  king,  or  a  marriage  (1  Kings  i.  39  sq. ; 
Jer.  XXV.  10;  1  Mace,  ix  39),  or  when  the  people 
met  on  solemn  occasions  (2  Sam.  vi.  4  sq.   15; 

1  Chron.  xiii.  8,  xv.  16,  xvi.  5  sq.,  xxv.  1  sq. ; 

2  Chron.  v.  12  sq.),  even  at  idolatrous  feasts 
(Exod.  xxxii.  6),  —  song  and  music,  al.so  dancing, 
together  with  poetry,  weie  combined  for  the  one 
great  purpose.  According  to  the  Mo.saic  law 
(Num.  X.  2-10 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  9),  trumpets 
only  were  used,  not  so  much  in  divine  service, 
but  for  announcing  holy  seasons,  or  as  signals  at 
sacrifices,  and  for  assemliling  the  people  in  the 
march  and  in  war.  .Since,  however,  the  as.sem- 
blies  of  the  theocratic  people  had  the  character 
of  a  divine  service,  the  trumpets  could  only  be 
blown  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.  2  sq.).  The  song 
of  the  female  choirs  mentioned  (.ludg.  xi.  34 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6  sq.)  was  not  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. The  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  which  was 
commenced  under  Samuel,  especially  through  the 
establishment  of  the  school  of  the  prophets 
(1  Sam.  X  5;  xix.  19,  20),  reached  its  height 
under  David,  who,  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  choir  of  the  prophets  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25), 
was  not  only  an  expert  in  song  and  music  him- 
self, but  also  an  inventor  of  musical  instruments, 
as  may  be  seen  from  .\mos  vi.  5.  His  chief  of 
the  musicians  instruct,ed  the  people  (2  Sam.  i.  18); 
anil  the  wonderful  effects  —  soothing,  on  the  one 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14  sq.),  and  inspiring,  on  the 
other  liand  (1  Sam.  x.  .5,  xix.  20;  2  Kings  iii. 
1.5)  — of  the  music  of  David,  of  the  choir  of  the 
prophets,  JUS  well  as  of  the  temjile  orchestra  (2 
Ciiron.  V.  12  .sq.),  indicate  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  of  sacred  music,  in  spite  of  its  sim- 
plicity.    According  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  the  tern- 
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pie  orchestra  consisted  of  four  thnusaiid  Levites, 
who  acted  as  singers  and  musicians,  and  were 
presided  over  by  Asaph,  llenian,  and  Ktlian. 
When  the  temple  was  built,  these  tliree  ohoii's 
were  united  into  one  (2  Cliron.  v.  12  sq.).  Ac- 
cording to  .Josephus  (.l«^,  VIII.  3,  S),  Solomon 
provided  the  temple  oirliestra  with  two  hundred 
thousand  dresses,  forty  thousand  psalter-ies  and 
harps,  and  two  hundred  thousand  trumpets,  which 
can  only  mean  that  this  provision  was  intended 
for  all  time.  That  there  were  also  female  singers 
at  the  time  of  the  temple  cannot  with  certainty  be 
ascertained  from  1  Chron.  xxv.  6 ;  but  that  tliere 
were  such  after  the  exile,  we  know  from  Ez.  ii. 
65,  Neh.  vii.  67.  During  the  exile,  although  the 
national  music  had  lost  mucii  of  its  ancient  glory 
and  splendor,  yet  it  was  still  preserved  and  culti- 
vated ;  for,  at  the  foimdation  of  the  second  temple, 
there  were  about  two  hundred  and  forty  five 
singers,  who  liad  returned  with  Zerubbal)el  (Neh. 
vii.  44,  67  ;  Ez.  ii.  41,  05,  70),  and  thus  the  temple 
music  could  be  restored.  .Vs  to  the  musical  in- 
struments used  among  the  Hebrews,  there  were 
three  kinds. 

I.  Instruments  of  Percussion  .\xd  Agita- 
tion. —  The  most  ancient  pulsatile  instrument 
mentioned  is,  1.  The  tuph,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
circle,  or  hoop,  of  wood  or  metal,  covered  with  a 
tightened  skin,  and  struck  with  the  hand.  The 
Arabs  still  call  it  dof:  and  the  Spaniards,  adufe. 
by  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered  li/iiipwxm,  drum. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  27  [where  the  Authorized  Version 
reads  "tabret"];  Exod.  xv.  20;  Job  xxi.  12;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  25;  Isa.  xxiv.  8,  and  often.  2.  Tseltshin 
metsUt,  in  the  Septuagint,  kymbala,  or  cymbals, 
which  were  held  in  either  hand,  and  dashed 
sharply  together.  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
2  Sara.  vi.  5,  and  were  used  by  the  conductor  to 
beat  time  to  the  whole  Eevitical  choir  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  1,  6;  2  Chron.  v.  12).  3.  Menaaniiu  (2  .Sam. 
vi.  5),  "shaking  instruments,"  consisting  of  two 
iron  bars,  with  movable  rings  and  bars  of  metal 
inserted  in  the  frame,  by  the  sharp  impact  of 
which  up«  n  the  frame,  when  shaken  in  the  hand, 
a  piercing  soui  d  was  produced.  4.  S/ia/inhim  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6)  are  either  a  kind  of  cymbals,  or 
triangle. 

II.  Stringed  Instruments,  or  )ief/iiwth,  to 
which  belonged,  1.  The  kinnor,  first  liientioned 
Gen.  iv.  21.  It  was  used  as  an  instrument  to 
accompany  spiritual  as  well  as  worldly  song  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27;  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  6; 
Isa.  V.  12,  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  8,  etc.).  2.  The  nehel, 
an  instrument  apparently  nmch  resembling  the 
kinnor,  or  harp,  in  its  nature  and  properties, 
though  considerably  different  in  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Ant.,  VII.  12,  13),  it  had  twelve 
strings,  which  were  played  upon  with  the  hand. 
One  variety  of  it  had  only  ten  strings  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
2 ;  cxliv.  9)  ;  and  from  an  expression  in  Isa.  xxii. 
24  (Ileb.,  "all  manner  of  nebel  instruments"),  we 
gather  that  the  instrument,  like  the  harp,  was 
used  in  various  sizes  and  shapes.  3.  The  sabbeka 
["sackbut"  in  the  Authorized  Ver.sion]  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  7)  was  probably,  also,  a  stringed  instrument. 
With  this  instrument  female  performers  visited 
the  Roman  Empire. 

III.  Wind  Instruments.  —  1.  The  most  an- 
cient of   these  was  the  uqab  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;   Job 
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xxi.  12,  XXX.  31  ;  I's.  cl.  4),  a  kind  of  bagjiipe. 

2.  The  lifdil,  flute,  tlie  meaning  of  which  is  bored 
l!irinic//i  (1  ,Sani.  x.  "i  ;  1  Kings  i.  40;  Isa.  v.  12, 
XXX '20;  Jer.  xlviii.  36;  Matt.  ix.  23,  xi.  17;  1 
Cor.  xiv.  7;  Hev.  xviii.  22;  1  Mace.  iv.  .54,  ix. 
39).  It  was  originally  formed  from  the  reed,  by 
the  simple  contrivance  of  cutting  a  larger  rjr 
smaller  number  of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengtlis: 
l.)ut  it  was  afterwards  more  artistically  nuide  of 
wood,  lione,  horn,  and  ivory.  It  is  still  used  in 
Palestine.  3.  The  mashrokila  (Dan.  iii.  5)  was 
an  instrument  of  the  pipe  class,  but  what  kind  is 
impossible  to  determine.  4.  The  shop/mr,  "  horn," 
often  interchanged  with  keren :  hence  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them.  Botli, 
originally  made  out  of  the  horns  of  the  ram, 
were  probably  in  later  times  of  metals.  The 
instrument  was  used  in  the  service  of  God,  in 
making  announcements,  and  for  calling  the  people 
together  in  the  time  of  holy  solemnities,  of  war 
or  rebellion,  or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (Exod. 
xix.  13;  Xum.  x.  10;  Judg.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii. 

3,  XV.  10;  2  Chron.  xv.  14;  Isa.  xviii.  3).  .">. 
The  chalsotserah,  the  straight  trumpet,  was  also 
used  for  signalling.  The  two  silver  trumpets  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  this  construction, 
and  were  used  for  announcing  to  the  people  the 
advent  of  the  different  feasts,  for  signalling  the 
journeying  of  the  camps,  and  for  sounding  alarms 
in  time  of  war  (Num.  x.  1-10).  Solomon  in- 
creased the  number  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
(2  Chron.  v.  12). 

Lit.  ^FouKEi. :  Allg.  Oeschichle  der  ]SIusik,\. 
pp.  173-184;  Ugolini  :  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxxiii.; 
Bonnet:  Hist,  dc  la  mus.,  Paris,  1715;  De  l.\ 
Borde:  Essay  sur  la  tnus.  anc.  et  mod.,  ibid.,  1780, 
BuRNEv:  General  Ilislor//  of  Music,  London,  1716 
[i.,  217  sq  ] ;  C.\lmet  :  Diss,  in  mus.  ret.  et  pntiss. 
Hebr.,  and  Mus.  instr.  Ilebr.,  in  Ugolini  ;  La 
MoLETTE  DU  CouT.\NT  :  Traitt  sur  la  poesie  et 
la  mus.  des  Ilebr.,  Paris,  1781 ;  Bartolocci  :  De 
Hebr.  niusica  bibl.  rabb.,  iv.  ;  Mattei:  Dissert., 
Pad.,  1780,  torn.  1.,  ii,  vi;  Sonne:  De  7nus.  Jud., 
Ilafniae,  1724;  Martini:  Storia  della  mus.,  Bo- 
logna, 1781  [i.,  pp.  4  sq.];  Pr.etorii  :  Sijutayiun 
Mus.,  1614;  Kirciier  :  Musuryia,  Rome,  1650; 
Til  :  Dif/t-sang-spcel-konst  sbe  der  Ouden  ols 
bysondcr  der  Hebr.,  Dort,  1692;  J.  Lund:  Jii- 
dische  Alterthiimer,  iv.,  4,  5;  D.  Lundius:  De  mus. 
Hebr.  diss.,  Upsala,  1707;  iI.\RPURG :  KritiscJie 
Einleitung  in  die  (Jeschiclitc  der  alten  u.  neuen 
Afusik,  Berlin,  1759 ;  Reinhard  :  De  instr.  7nus. 
Hebr.,\\t.,  1699;  AVald  :  Hist.  art.  mus.,  Ilalle, 
1781;  IIarenberg  :  Comm.  de  re  mus.  i:etust. 
Misc.  Lips,  nov.,  ix.  218  sq. ;  Pfeiffer  :  Musik 
der  alten  Hebrder,  Erlangen,  1775  [translated  in 
the  American  Bible  Repository,  1833];  Herder: 
Geist  der  hebrdischen  Poesie ;  Sa.\lschvtz:  Form 
derliebr.  Poesie,  Kdnigsberg,  1825;  the  same:  Ge- 
scliichte  und  Wurdigung  der  Musik  bei  den  Hebrdern, 
Berlin,  1829,  and  Archdologie,  i.  272  sq. ;  Schnei- 
der :  Biblische  Darstellung  ilerheiligen  Musik,  Bonn, 
1834;  the  sections  on  Music  in  the  works  on 
archipology.  of  Jahn  [Eng.  trans,  by  Th.  C. 
I^pham,  New  York,  1863],  De  Wette,  and  Keil  ; 
the  arts,  in  AViner,  Bibl.  Realworterbuch,  u. 
RiEHJi's  Handwbrtcrbuch  des  bibl.  Alterlhums 
[II.\W'Kixs  :  JJistorg  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  London,  1776, 5  vols.,  new  edition,  London, 
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1S53,  2  vols.  Bedford  :  Temple  Music,  Bristol, 
1706;  Exgel:  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  JS'allons, 
London,  1861;  Hutchinson:  Music  of  the  Bible, 
Boston,  1863 ;  J.  Stainer  :  Music  of  the  Bible, 
London.  1879].  LEYRER. 

MUSIC,  Sacred.  Of  the  music  of  the  .ancient 
Jewish  Clmrch,  little  need  be  said  in  this  article. 
In  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  office  of  praise  in 
public  worship  was  not  left  to  regulate  itself. 
Of  the  thirty-eight  thousand  Levites,  four  thou- 
sand were  set  apart  to  praise  the  Lord  with  the 
instruments  of  music  which  David  had  made 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  5).  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  chosen  cunning  men  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord  (1  Chron.  xxv.  7).  In  the 
tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  both  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  performers  were  selected  from 
among  the  Levites,  and  they  were  specially  trained 
for  the  service.  The  music  was  of  the  crudest  and 
most  rudimental  kind :  it  was  without  harmony, 
with  very  little  melody  ;  recitative  and  responsive, 
or  autiiilional  in  its  character. 

It  was  the  Incarnation  which  gave  birth  to  song. 
After  the  Last  Supper,  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sang  together  before  going  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(JIatt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26).  "  At  midnight, 
Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God," 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  2.5).  Then 
we  find  the  apostle  exhorting  the  chm-ch  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  that  at  Colosse,  to  worship  in  "  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  (Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col. 
iii.  16). 

AV^e  are  told  of  the  Christians  of  apostolic  times, 
that  "they  were  continualh'  in  the  temple,  praising 
and  blessing  God,"  and  th,  '.,  "  they  did  eat  their 
meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  prais- 
ing God  "  (Luke  xxiv.  53 ;  Acts  ii.  47).  Such  is 
the  New-Testament  basis  of  the  history  which  we 
are  to  review. 

I'iimitive  Christians  were  characterized  in  his- 
tory by  Pliny,  as  those  who  sang  hymns  to  the 
praise  of  Christ.  The  first  efforts  to  systematize 
the  music  of  the  early  church  were  made  by  Am- 
brose, bishop  of  Milan,  374-397.  For  the  most 
part,  his  work  was  the  adaptation  of  Greek  music 
to  the  use  of  the  church.  The  introduction  of 
the  four  scales,  known  as  the  "  Authentic  Modes  " 
(1.  Dorian;  2,  Phrygian;  3,  Lydian ;  4,  Mixo- 
lydian),  is  generally  ascribed  to  Ambrose. 

But,  much  as  Ambrose  did,  his  work  was  greatly 
surpassed  by  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  590-604. 
Gregory  discarded  the  (Jreek  tetrachord,  and  sub- 
stituted tlie  scale  of  the  octave.  To  the  four 
"  Authentic  "  he  added  the  four  "  Plagal  "  modes. 
each  a  fourth  below  its  corresponding  one  in  the 
"Authentic"  modes:  they  were  called  "Hypo- 
dorian,"  "  Hypo-phrygian,"  "  Hypo-lydian,"  and 
"  Hypo-mixi>-]ydian."  Gregory  collected  such  an- 
cient hymns  and  psalms  as  had  been  approveil  in 
the  church,  and  arranged  them  in  the  onler  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  a  great  part  of  the  Western 
Church.  Canisius  says,  "This  pontiff  coinpo.sed 
and  arranged  and  constituted  the  Anilphonarlam 
and  chants  used  in  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice." He  established  schools  at  Rome  for  musi- 
cal education,  which  he  often  visited  to  hear  or  to 
lead  the  singing.  The  simplicity  and  plainness  of 
the  Ambrosial!  Chants  had  been  overlaid  with 
frivolous  embellishments,  so  lliat  tj^ere  was  little 
.'liffeicnce    between  secular   nuisic    and    sacred. 


Gregory  changed  all  this.  His  aim  was  to  sim- 
plify the  music  of  the  church,  regarding,  as  he 
did,  all  rhythmic  singing  as  too  light  and  frivo- 
lous for  the  purposes  of  worship.  Short  melodies, 
or  chants,  for  the  psalms,  were  prepared,  —  melo- 
dies with  only  a  few  intervals.  —  consisting  of  the 
"  Intonation  "  (two  or  more  notes  for  the  minister 
or  precentor),  the  '•  Recitation,"  the  '-Mediation," 
and  the  "Cadence."  There  were  no  flats  or 
sharps,  there  was  no  rhythm,  there  were  no  bars, 
or  measures  of  time,  there  was  no  harmony,  as 
we  understand  it :  and  yet  these  Gregorian  Chants 
form  the  basis  of  the  cathedral  music,  both  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  in  the  Anglican,  to  this  day ; 
while  many  of  them,  adapted  and  harmonized, 
have  made  their  way  more  or  less  widely  through 
all  branches  of  the  church.  They  were  the  chief 
music  of  the  Anglican  Church,  not  only  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reformation,  but  even  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  :  they  are  in  Marbeck's  book 
(1559),  in  Morley's  (1597),  in  Lowe's  (1661),  in  Clif- 
ford's (1664),  and  in  Canon  Jebb's  Collection  of 
Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

Choirs  were  formed  as  earlj-  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Council  of  Laodicaea  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  forbid  congregational  singing.  But 
Gregory  reformed  the  abuses,  and  restored  music 
to  the  people.  It  is  said  that  a  copy  of  his  An- 
tlphonary  is  in  possession  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  in  Switzerland ;  a  facsimile  of  which  was 
published  in  1867. 

After  Gregory's  time,  there  was  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  music  of  the  church.  By  the  seventh 
century  the  priests  had  monopolized  the  singing, 
and  they  sang  only  in  Latin.  From  thence  till 
the  Reformation,  the  people  were  almost  .songless 
in  public  worship.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Gui- 
do  Aretino  gave  a  new  impulse  to  musical  study : 
he  introduced  a  system  of  nutation,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  solmization  by  scales  of  six  sounds  only. 
The  names  of  notes  still  in  use  were  suggested  by 
an  ancient  hymn  to  John  the  Baptist:  — 

"  Ut  qucaut  la-tis 
RE-sonare  tibris 
Mi-ra  pistorum 
FA-inuIi  tuiinuu 
SoL-ve  piilhiti 
LA-l)ii  reatuiii, 
Saucte  Joliauues." 

"  Ut,"  "  Re,"  "  Mi,"  "  Fa,"  "  Sol,"  "  La,"  becam* 
thus  tlie  names  of  six  tones.  "  Ut "  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "  Do,"  and  "  Si  "  was  added  to 
complete  the  scale.  Before  the  eleventh  century, 
in  written  nnisic  the  length  of  notes  was  not  indi- 
cated. The  oldest  notation  is  on  three  or  four 
lines,  without  bars  or  measures,  and  with  square 
or  angular  notes  variously  colored.  By  the  twelfth 
cent  ury  the  jiosition  of  a  note  determined  its  pitch ; 
and  tlie  shape,  its  length.  A  Latin  manuscript 
of  the  tenth  century  shows  .some  slight  knowledge 
of  chords.  It  may  be  said  that  the  organ  is  the 
mother  of  harmony,  and  the  violin  the  mother 
of  melody;  that  Germany  was  the  birthplace  of 
harmony,"  and  Italy  the  home  of  melody.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  we  first  meet  the  word  cotilra- 
punctum,  or  "counterpoint."  Toward  the  last  of 
this  century  some  Belgian  musicians  brought  to 
Rome  the  first  harmonized  masses  that  had  been 
seen  there. 
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The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  <^reat  revival 
of  Huisical  interest  and  a  great  advance  in  musi- 
cal knowledge.  In  France,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Beza,  the  court  poet  Marot  prepared  and  published 
aversion  of  some  of  the  psalms  in  French  rhymes, 
•which  became  so  jiopular,  that  the  Sorbonne, 
though  at  first  favoring  them,  at  last  felt  con- 
strained to  forbid  their  use.  These  psalms,  Calvin 
adopted,  and  published  iu  Geneva,  with  a  preface 
of  his  own.  Luther  devoted  nuich  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  of  music  for  the  people, 
and  published  a  small  liook  in  which  the  hymns 
and  the  tunes  were  mostly  of  his  own  comiiosition. 
The  people  received  this  volume  with  avidity;  and 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  sacred  song. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  said  of  Luther,  "  By  his  .songs 
he  has  conquered  us."  The  "  Infectious  frenzy  of 
sacred  .>;ong,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  confined  to 
Oermany.  but  was  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
Reformation.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (1548-49), 
followed  by  Rouse  (1641),  by  Tate  and  Brady 
(1696),  and  then  by  Watts  (1074-1748),  carried 
on  the  work  in  England. 

In  the  Chui-ch  of  Rome  the  nuisic  had  become 
so  secular,  that  it  came  under  the  censure  of  the 
Council  of  Basle ;  and  afterward  the  Council  of 
Trent  almost  resolved  to  banish  music  from  the 
cluu'ch  altogether.  In  156:i  Pius  IV'.  appointed 
eight  cardinals  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Coun- 
cil, ileanwhile  a  great  musician  had  been  raised 
up  for  the  emergency,  —  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da 
Palestrina,  b.  in  Palestrina  (Pr.'eneste)  near  Rome, 
1524 ;  d.  in  Rome,  1594.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.  This  name  marks  the  greatest  epoch 
in  the  history  of  music  after  that  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  Palestrina  starved  through  seven  pontifi- 
cates, but  in  and  by  his  sufferings  he  became 
great.  The  committee  of  cardinals  applied  to 
Palestrina  to  save  music  to  the  church  by  such  a 
composition  as  would  silence  opposition.  In  an- 
swer to  this  request,  Palestrina  composed  his  Missa 
Papa  MarceUi.  AVhen  the  Pope  heard  one  of 
these  masses,  he  declared  that  it  nmst  have  been 
some  such  music  that  the  apostle  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse heard  sung  by  the  triumphant  hosts  of  angels 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  crisis  was  passed, 
and  music  was  saved  to  the  church.  Palestrina 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  church 
music.  He  was  skilled  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
his  art,  and  carried  the  science  of  counterpoint 
much  higher  than  had  been  done  before.  Some 
of  his  masses  and  motets  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church ;  and  three  of  his  motets, 
adapted  to  psalms,  are  still  in  use  in  the  English 
cathedral  service.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  St.  Peter's.  His  last  words  were  direc- 
tions to  his  son  for  the  publication  of  his  manu- 
scripts, —  "for  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  his 
worship  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful." 

The  oratorio,  for  a  time,  advanced  side  by  side 
with  the  opera  ;  but  a  divergence  came,  not  long 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Carissimi  and  the  Scarlattis  had  prepared  the 
way  in  Italy;  and  Bach  (1685-1750),  Handel 
(1684-1758),"  Haydn  (1733-1809),  and  iMendels- 
sohn  (1809-47),  besides  others  less  conspicuous, 
made  the  oratorio  extremely  popular  in  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  masters 
of  the  symphonic  school,  and  of  the  great  writers 
for  the  lyric  stage,  it  is  not   necessary  here  to 


speak.  A  recent  elaborate  work  in  the  style  of 
the  oratorio  is  (iounod's  llethnitjilion. 

We  turn  to  taki'  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  church  music  in  America.  When  the  Puritans 
came  to  this  country,  they  brouglit  with  them 
Ainsworik's  Version  of  the  Psalms.  In  KilO  The 
Bay  Psalm-Book  was  printed ;  and  the  music  for 
the  later  editions  was  taken  principally  from  Itii- 
venscrofl's  Collection  (London,  1618).  About  the 
year  1690,  music  was  first  published  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1712,  or  thereabout,  the  Rev.  John  Tufts 
published  A  Ver//  Plain  and  Easy  Inlroi/uction  lo 
the  Art  of  singing  Psahn-Tunes.  In  1718  Ur.  Cot- 
ton Mather  published  Psalterium  Amcricannm : 
this  was  followed  in  1721  by  Walter's  singing- 
book,  —  The  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Musick  ex- 
plained. There  was  much  ignorance,  and  not  a 
little  bigoted  prejudice,  among  the  cliurches 
against  singing  by  note ;  but  gradually  singing- 
schools  were  established,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  a  general  awakening  of  interest.  In  1761  a 
music-book  was  published,  under  the  title  of  Ura- 
nia :  three  years  late<r,  another  collection  of  music 
was  published  in  Boston  liy  Josiah  Flagg.  In 
1770  William  Billings  published  in  Bo.ston  a  col- 
lection which  had  a  wide  popularity.  Choirs  and 
singing-societies  had  become  general ;  and  rapidly 
the  people  learned  to  sing  the  simple  melodies 
and  crude  harmonies  which  were  furnished  them. 

The  republication  of  the  Lock  Hospital  Collec- 
tion (Boston,  September,  1809),  and  of  the  Har- 
rnonia  Sacra  (Andover,  1816),  marked  a  new  era 
in  musical  culture  in  this  country.  It  was  the 
first  grammatical  music  given  to  our  people. 
Early  in  this  century,  Lowell  Mason,  Mus.  Doc. 
(1792-1872),  and  Thomas  Hastings,  Mus.  Doc. 
(1784-1872),  began  their  musical  careers,  —  the  one 
in  Boston,  and  the  other  in  New  York.  Singing- 
schools  and  musical  societies  and  conventions  were 
multiplied.  More  than  seventy  distinct  musical 
publications  were  issued  by  these  two  writers; 
and  for  some  years  a  new  collection  of  times  was 
expected  each  year. 

About  the  year  1856  this  rapid  multiplication 
of  tune-books  ceased,  and  ceased  quite  suddenly; 
and  the  present  era  of  the  "hymn-tune  book" 
began.  Much  music,  meanwhile,  has  been  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  use  of  the  sabbath  school ; 
and  many  books  of  what  is  called  "refrain-music" 
have  been  published,  for  use  iii  conference-meet- 
ings and  revival  services.  With  the  growth  of 
general  musical  cultivation,  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  disposition  to  deny  to  the  church  a  distinct 
repertoire,  and  to  mingle  secular  music  with  sacred, 
and  even  to  crowd  out  the  sacred  by  the  secular. 
The  choral  music,  which  has  maintained  its  place 
so  successfully  in  Germany  and  England,  has  not 
been  popular  here,  where  the  people  prefer  light 
and  frivolous  melodies,  or  operatic  airs,  or  else 
intricate  harmonies,  which  can  be  sung,  for  the 
most  part,  only  by  professional  choirs.  What  the 
re-action  will  be,  it  is  not  for  the  writer  to  predict. 

Lit.  —  F.  W.  Marpurg  :  Historisch-kritische 
Beilrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Musik,  Berlin,  1744-62, 
5  vols. ;  J.  N.  FoRKEL ;  Algemeine  Geschichte  der 
Musik,  Leipzig,  1788-1801, 2  vols.;  Charles  Bur- 
NEY  :  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time,  London,  1776-89,  4  vols. ;  Sir  JoH.v 
Hawkins  :  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  London,  1776,  5  vols.;  Thomas  Busby; 
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General  History  of  Music,  London,  1819,  2  vols.  ; 
R.  G.  KlESEWETTER  :  History  of  the  Modern  Music 
of  Western  Europe,  1S34  ;  Winterfeld  :  Dcr  ecan- 
gelische  Kirchengesang,  Leipzig,  1843-47,  3  parts; 
the  same:  Zur  Geschichte  heiliyer  Tonkunst,  1850- 
52,  2  parts ;  J.  W.  Moore  :  Complete  Encyclopadia 
of  Music,  Boston,  1854  ;  J.  Schlutter  :  General 
History  of  Music,  London,  1865,  translation ;  C. 
Engel:  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  Lon- 
don, 1864;  F.  J.  Fetis  :  Biographic  univcrseUe  des 
Musiciens  ,  el  hibliographie  ge'ne'rale  de  la  Musique, 
Paris,  1869-76,  8  vols. ;  the  same  :  Histoire  general 
de  la  niusiijue  dc'puis  les  temps  les plus  Anciens  Jusqu'a 
nos  Jours,  Paris,  4  vols. ;  C.  E.  H.  de  Cousse- 
maker  :  Histoire  de  I' Harmonic  an  Moyen  Age, 
Paris,  1852;  F.  L.  Ritter:  History  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, 1870-74,  2  vols.;  John  Hullah:  The  His- 
tory of  Modern  Music,  London,  1881  ;  the  same  : 
The  1'ransition  Period  of  Musical  History,  London, 
1882 ;  Georoe  Grove  :  A  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  London  and  New  York,  1879-83,  3 
vols.,  with  supplement;  N.  E.  Cornwall:  Music 
as  it  u-as  and  as  it  is.  New  York,  1851 ;  Hood  : 
History  of  Music  in  New  England,  Boston,  1846 ; 

E.  Hutchinson  :  Music  of  the  Bible,  Boston,  1864  ; 

F.  Jacox  :  Bible  Music,  London  and  Boston,  1872: 
new  edition,  London,  1878;  Austin  Phelps, 
Edwards  A.  Park,  and  Daniel  L.  Fukber: 
Hymns  and  Choirs,  Andover,  1860. 

In  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College 
is  the  Lowell  Mason  Library  of  JIusic,  contain- 
ing 8,460  publications,  more  than  half  of  which 
belong  to  the  department  of  church  nmsic.  The 
Harvard  Musical  Association  Library,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  the  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary, have  about  2,000  volumes  each  of  musical 
books  <vnd  publications.         THOS.  S.  HASTINGS. 

MUSSELMANS.  See  Moham.med,  Moham- 
medanism. 

MUTIANUS,  Rufus  Conradus,  b.  at  Hamburg, 
Oct.  15,  1471 ;  d.  at  Gotha,  March  30,  1526;  stud- 
ied at  Erfurt  and  Bologna,  and  obtained  in  1503 
a  small  caiionry  at  Gotha,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation among  the  humanists ;  and  the  attitude 
he  assumed  with  respect  to  the  Reformation  was 
very  characteristic,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  the 
whiile  ]>arty.  He  published  only  a  few  epigrams, 
but  ijuile  a  number  of  his  letters  have  been  pre- 
served. They  are  of  great  historical  interest. 
See  D.  F.  Strauss:  Vlrich  von  ffutten,  Leipzig, 
1858.  .Some  of  them  were  published  by  W.  E. 
Teutzel,  in  his  SuppUmen.  historiie  Gothance,  i., 
Jena,  1701, 

MYCONIUS  (MECUM),  Friedrich,  b.  at  Lich- 
tenfels,  iu  Upper  Franconia,  Dec.  26,  1490 ;  d.  at 
Gotha,  .\pril  7,  1546;  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
in  1510;  becamea  very  enthusiastic  devotee  of  mo- 
nastic exercise.s,  and  was  ordained  jiriest  in  1516; 
but  fled  from  the  monastery  in  l.">24,  aud  was  in  the 
same  year  appointed  evangelical  p;ustor  in  (lotlia. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Melanchtlion, 
he  wiis  very  active  in  establishing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Thuriugia;  and  took,  also,  jiart  per.soually 
in  most  of  the  great  ('vents  of  the  Reformation, 
whose  history  (from  1517  to  l.')42)  lie  wrote.  F.  M. 
Historia  lieformalionis,  edited  by  E.  S,  Cyprian, 
Leipzig,  1718.  His  life  was  written  byMEi.cii, 
Adam,  Francl'ort,  1705;  .Junukek,  Waltershausen, 
1730;    BossKCK,   Leipzig,    1739;   GoDOf.  Lo.m- 


MATZSCH,    Annaeb,,    1825 ;    and    Cedderhose, 
Gotha,  18.54 

MYCONIUS,  Oswald,  b,  at  Lucerne  in  1488; 
d.  at  Basel,  Oct.  14,  1552 ;  was  very  active  in  re- 
forming the  Swiss  schools  as  rector  at  Ba.sel, 
Lucerne,  and  Ziirich ;  and  w'as  in  1531  appointed 
professor  of  theology,  and  pastor  of  St.  Alban's 
in  Basel.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  great  events  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  His  family  name  was 
Geisshiisler.  His  life  was  written  by  KiRcii- 
iioFER,  Ziirich,  1813,  and  Hagenb.\ch,  Elber- 
feld,  1859. 

MYRRH  is  the  aromatic  gum,  or  sap,  of  a  low 
thorny  tree,  which  grows  chiefly  in  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  but  not  in  Palestine.  The  gum  is  fir.st 
oily,  then  fluid ;  first  yellow-white,  then  reddish, 
hardening  into  small  globules  of  a  peculiar  bal- 
samic smell,  and  bitter  taste.  There  are  several 
ways  of  collecting  it:  the  best  is  to  allow  it  to 
exude  of  itself  ;  another  way  is  to  cut  the  liark  of 
the  tree.  Myrrh  was  used  for  incense  (Cant.  iii. 
6),  perfume  for  clothing  and  beds  (Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
Prov.  vii.  17 ;  cf .  Cant.  v.  1),  as  an  oil  (Esth.  ii. 
12),  an  ointment  (Cant.  v.  5),  in  the  holy  anoint- 
ing oil  (Exod.  XXX.  23),  and,  as  to-day,  in  medi- 
cine, and  for  embalming  (John  xix.  39).  Myrrh 
was  also  put  in  wine  to  give  it  a  spicy  taste  and 
smell ;  and  this  unintoxicating  wine  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  ladies.  Jesus,  before  his  crucifix- 
ion, was  offered  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mark 
XV.  23),  probably  the  sour  wine  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  urETSCHI. 

MYRTLE,  The,  grows  wild  in  .\sia,  whence  it 
was  imported  into  Greece  and  Italy.  It  nuikes  a 
tree  ten  feet  high,  with  evergreen  polished  leaves, 
white  blossoms,  and  agreeable  odor.  On  account 
of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  it  was  a  fa\orite  for 
cultivation,  even  in  countries  where  it  was  native. 
Out  of  its  black  berries,  an  oil  aud  a  sort  of  wine 
were  made.  Myrtle-branches  were  used  in  the 
decoration  of  houses  and  rooms  on  joyful  occa- 
sions, were  thrown  in  the  way  of  victors  in  their 
triumphs,  and  were  woven  into  wreaths  aud  chap- 
lets  for  heroes  and  guests.  Myrtle-wreaths  fig- 
ured particularly  at  weddings,  as  the  shrub  was 
sacred  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  the  symbol  of 
conjugal  love.  The  .lews  used  its  branches  to 
cover  their  booths  during  the  fe.ast  of  taber- 
nacles (Nell.  viii.  15;  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  40);  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  myrtle  is  the  picture 
of  the  church's  prosperity  (Isa.  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i. 
8-11).  uri!:T.sciii. 

MYSTAGOGUE  {an  initiator  into  the  mysteries), 
MYSTAGOGY  (introduction  to  the  mysteries).  The 
latter  term  is  applied  by  the  (iroek  Fathfrs,  and 
in  the  Greek  Church,  to  the  sacraments ;  and  the 
fornu'r,  to  I  he  jiriest  who  prepares  candidates  for 
baptism. 

MYSTICISM  has  been  defined  as  belief  in  an 
immediate  and  continuous  coimnunioation  be- 
tween (iod  and  the  soul,  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  means  of  certain  peculiar  religious 
exercises  ;  as  belief  in  an  inner  light,  an  illununa- 
lion  of  the  soul,  a  contrmplalion  of  the  divine, 
which  may  alnuist  dispense  with  Ihe  written  reve- 
lation, etc.  This  definition,  however,  identifies 
niysticisiii  too  clo.sely  with  its  extravagances,  its 
more  (ir  less  nnsoniid  develo)iliients,  —  quietism, 
enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  etc.,  —  aud  overlooks  that 
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there  is  a  n^ystical  element  in  all  true  religion, 
both  objectively  in  the  revelation,  and  subjectively 
in  the  faith.  According  to  general  acceptation, 
therefore,  mysticism  simply  means  a  one-sided 
development  of  that  element.  Religion  is  an 
equal  interaction  of  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  the  consciousness  of  self.  But  the  mystic 
disturbs  the  balance  by  throwing  himself  wholly 
upon  his  consciousness  of  God,  and,  so  to  speak, 
losing  tlie  consciousness  of  his  own  self  in  the 
feeling  of  God.  As  soon,  howevei',  as  the  mirror 
of  the  personality  of  man  is  dimmed,  the  image 
of  the  personality  of  God  is  also  dinnned,  and 
the  strange,  pantheistic  speculations,  so  character- 
istic of  mysticism,  begin;  while,  practically,  the 
strained  ideas  of  the  power  of  human  life  to 
grasp  and  represent  the  divine  lead  into  asceti- 
cism, ecstasies,  etc. 

In  history,  mysticism  generally  appears  as  the 
re-action  against  the  formula.  AVhenever  the 
intellectual  element  of  religion  has  become  crys- 
tallized into  stiif  dogmas,  and  the  definition  lie- 
gins  to  tyraimize  over  the  free  flow  of  spiritual 
life,  the  element  of  feeling,  mystical  in  its  very 
nature,  rises  and  protests.  Thus  Brahmanism 
called  forth  Buddhism;  the  Talmud,  the  Cabala; 
the  Mohamniedan  Koran-worship,  Sufism ;  and, 
within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  the  theology  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  called  forth  the  Alom- 
brados,  Jesuitism,  Quietism,  Jansenism,  etc. 
This  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  if  the 
appearance  of  mysticism  in  history  merely  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  abrupt  outbursts.  On  the 
■contrary,  between  the  single  phenomena  there  is 
a  strong  internal  connection.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  John  stands  as  the  horn 
mystic  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles.  Later  on, 
Alexandria,  the  tomb  of  pre-Christian  mysticism, 
became  the  cradle  of  Christian  mysticism.  From 
the  Alexandrian  theology  ensued  monasticism 
and  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings;  that  is,  the 
practical  organ  and  the  speculative  representation 
of  Christian  mysticism.  Finally,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  mysticism  gained  the  ascendency  over 
scholasticism  in  the  Western  Church,  and  pro- 
duced the  Reformation.  But  there  is  a  palpable 
connection  between  the  Johannean  logos-doctrine 
and  the  Alexandrian  tlieology,  and  between  the 
pseudo-Dionysian  writings  and  the  Victorines. 
Indeed,  mysticism  and  scholasticism,  though  the 
former  generally  appears  as  the  re-action  against 
the  latter,  are  simply  the  two  faces  of  the  head 
of  Janus,  equally  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  and  when  in  the  middle  ages,  scholasti- 
cism stood  at  its  highest,  mysticism  also  reached 
its  fullest  development. 

The  mediaeval  mysticism  falls  into  three  groups, 
—  the  Greek,  the  Gallo-Romauic,  and  the  Ger- 
manic. The  mysticism  of  the  Greek  Church 
found  in  the  fifth  century  its  type  in  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings,  and,  in  the  seventh  century, 
its  most  considerable  I'epreseutative  in  the  monk 
Maximus.  After  that  time,  it  seems,  in  the  cells 
of  the  monks,  to  have  sunk  into  a  merely  patho- 
logical quietism ;  and,  if  the  mental  state  of  the 
Hesychasts  can  be  designated  as  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious somnambulism,  the  Greek  Church  may  be 
said,  in  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of  1341, 
13-17,  and  1350,  to  have  established  somnambu- 
lism as  the  highest  form  of  divine  revelation.     A 


corresponding  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  West- 
]  ern  Church  in  the  visions  of  the  female  saints,  — 
Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  St.  Ilildegard,  St.  Birgitta, 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  and  others ;  but  the  phe- 
nomenon has  there  a  distinctly  popular  charac- 
ter. Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, shows  that  the  Greek  mysticism,  howc\-er, 
was  capable  of  higlier  inspirations ;  thougli  it  is 
a  striking  fact,  that,  even  in  tlie  Greek  and  Rus- 
sian churches  of  to-day,  mysticism  presents  a 
peculiar  aspect  of  merely  pathological  sombre- 
ness.  Another  trait  is  also  very  characteristic,  — 
the  tendency  the  Greek  mysticism  evinces  to  fall 
into  lieresy.  From  the  old  mystical  Gnosticism 
and  Manichfeism  grew  up  a  great  number  of 
heretical  sects,  some  of  which  were  very  power- 
ful, as,  for  instance,  the  Paulicians  in  the  .seventh 
century,  and,  later  on,  the  Bogomiles,  who  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  wide-spread  com- 
munities of  the  Cathari  in  the  Western  Cliurch. 
The  passing  conflict  between  scholasticism  and 
mysticism,  which  took  place  when  Bernard  of 
Clairveaux  attacked  Abelard,  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  a  continuous  contest.  The  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings,  which  were  introduced  in  the 
Western  Church  in  the  ninth  century  by  Scotus 
Erigena,  formed  the  basis  of  this  Gallo-Romanic 
mysticism.  Its  principal  seat  was  the  monastery 
of  St.  Victor  in  Paris ;  and  its  principal  represen- 
tatives were  Hugh,  Richard,  and  Walter  of  St. 
Victor,  all  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century.  Its 
most  characteristic  trait  may  be  found  in  the 
curious  fact,  that,  though  it  made  a  decided  ojipo- 
sition  to  scholasticism,  it  was  itself  scholastical, 
and  used  the  same  forms  and  methods  as  its  ad- 
versary. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Bonaventura 
in  the  thirteenth,  and  Gerson  in  the  fourteenth, 
century,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  antago- 
nists. In  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  Floris 
tliis  mysticism  assumed  an  apocalyptic  charac- 
ter. Among  its  aberrations  may  be  mentioned 
the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Fratricelli,  the 
Beguines,  and  the  Beghards,  etc.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  a  mystical  panthe- 
ism stood  in  full  bloom  in  the  Rhine  regions 
among  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  It  is 
generally  put  in  connection  with  the  Aristotelian 
pantheism  of  Amalric  of  Bena,  and  David  of 
Dinanto ;  and  Meister  Eckart,  a  provincial  of  the 
Dominican  order,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
chief  champions  of  orthodoxy,  is  often  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  centres  of  the  whole  movement. 
Eckart 's  views  are  at  all  events  very  closely  related 
to  those  of  Scotus  Erigena.  Among  his  succes- 
sors were  Tauler,  the  great  mystical  preacher ; 
Suso,  a  poetical  genius ;  Ruysbroek,  the  doctor  ti- 
slaticus ;  and  others.  From  the  Rhine  region,  the 
movement  passed  on  into  the  Netherlands,  where 
Gerhard  Groot  formed  the  community  of  the 
Brethren  of  Common  Life,  to  which  Thomas  a 
Kempis  belonged.  Its  final  result  was  the  Ger- 
man Reformation. 

In  the  history  of  tlie  Reformation,  the  Ana- 
baptists designate  a  wild  outburst  of  an  unsound, 
fanaticized  mysticism ;  and,  as  soon  as  doctrinal 
correctness  gained  the  ascendency  in  Lutherdom 
over  the  living  faith,  the  protests  of  mysticism 
appeared  often  in  very  curious  forms,  such  as  the 
niontanistic  chiliasm  of  Petersen,  the  ascetic  the- 
osophy  of   Giohtel,  the  pantheistic  spiritualism 
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of  Dippel,  etc.     (See  G.    Arnold:  Kircken-  und\ 
Ketzer-Geschichte,    1699,    vol.    ii.)       During    the 
eighteenth  and   nineteenth  centuries,   mysticism  1 
entered  into  various  combinations  with   Pietism, 
Herrnhutianism,  Methodism,  etc.,  producing,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Hebrsans  in  Holland.  [ 
the  Hutchiusonians  and  Jumpers  in  England,  the  ' 
Zionites  iu  Norway,  etc.,  and,  in  the  nineteenth  | 
century,  the  Antonians  in  .Switzerland,  the  Har- ' 
monists  in  North  America,  the  Jluckers  in  AViir- 
temberg,  etc.      But   most  of    these   phenomena 
belong   under  the   head  of   chiliasm,   or  fanati- 
cism, rather  than  under  that  of  mysticism.     The 
Reformed    Church    also    had  its  mystics  in  the 
Labadists,  besides  a  number  of  wild  aberrations ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Reformed  Labad- 
ism  on  the  one  side  is  connected  with  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Jansenism,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Lutheran    Spenerism.      The   Jansenists   are   the 
mystics  of  the  modern  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
But  also  the  Alombrados  in  Spain,  and  the  Moli- 
nists  in  Italy  must  be  mentioned,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  independent  phenomena,  —  .St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  Fenelon,  Jlichael  Bajus,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Heinroth  :  Geschichte  und  Kritik  des 
Mi/stizismus,  Leip.,  1830;  Gorrks  :  Die  chrhlliche 
Mystik,  Regensburg,  1830-42,  4  vols. ;  IIelffk- 
RICH :  Die  chrislliclie  Mi/slik,  Hamburg,  1 842, 2  vols. ; 
[Arnold  :  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzer-Hislorie,  .Schaffhau- 
seu,  1742 ;  L.  Noack  :  Die  fhrixlliche  Mi/xtik  nach 
ihrem  geschichtticheii  Entwicktungsijange  im  Mittel- 
atter  u.  in  d.  neuern  Zeii  darijestelll,  Kdnigsb.,  1853  ; 
K.  A.  Vaugh.\n  :  Hours  willi  the  Mystics,  London, 
1856,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1880  ;  Hamberger  :  Stimmen 
aus  dem  HeiliglJium  der  christl.  Mystik  u  Theosophie, 
Stuttgart,  1 8.')7 ;  M.  Jocn.\M  :  LicJUstrahlen  aus  den 
Schriften  katholischer  Mystik,  Mtinchen,  1876  sq. ; 
W.  Preger  :  Geschichte  d.  deutschen  Mystik  im 
MitteJalter,  Leip.,  1881,  2  pts.].  .T.  l>.  L.\.VGE. 

MYTHICAL  THEORY,  The,  and  the  Legendary 
Theory,  form  a  group  of  their  own  among  the 
false  theories  of  the  life  of  Christ.  They  agree 
in  considering  the  gospel  narr.ative,  in  all  its 
sujiernatural  and  miraculous  features,  as  a  poeti- 
cal fiction  :  but  they  differ  in  the  closer  definition 
of  the  character  of  the  fiction  ;  the  one  dissolving 
the  statements  into  myths,  tlie  other  into  legends. 

The  myth  starts  iroin  an  idea,  and  invents 
facts  to  embody  and  represent  it:  the  legeml 
starts  from  facts,  which  it  modifies  and  alters, 
until  they  fit  a  certain  idea.  The  myth-making 
instinct  belongs  naturally  to  the  childhood  of  a 
nation,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  stepping-stone 
towards  truth.  The  v.arious  myth()logi(>s  —  the 
Indian,  (Jreek,  Scandinavian,  Finnisli,  etc. — are 
splendid  examples  of  its  activity.  The  legen- 
dary instinct  appears  much  later  in  the  life  of  a 
people,  and  arises  from  an  exuberant  imagination 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  but  also  from  an  utter 
■want  of  the  critical  faculty.  It  .seems  to  be 
merely  a  weakness,  a  lack  of  power  to  grasp  tlie 
truth,  and  to  distinguish   it  from  fiction.     The 


mediaeval  mai-tyrology  is  a  typical  instance  of  its 
modus  operandi. 

The  mythical  theory  was  applied  to  the  gospel 
history  by  D.  F.  .Strauss,  iu  his  Lehen  Jcsu,  1835. 
He  does  not  deny  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus : 
he  even  admits  him  to  have  been  a  religious  genius 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But,  from  pantheistic 
premises,  he  resolves  all  the  supernatural  and 
miraculous  elements  of  Christ's  person  and  his- 
tory into  myths,  or  imaginative  representations  of 
religious  ideas.  The  ideas  thus  symbolized,  espe- 
cially the  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  divine 
and  human,  are  declared  to  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
as  applied  to  humanity  as  a  \\hole,  but  denied  in 
the  concrete,  or  in  their  application  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  theory  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowiug  syllogism :  There  was  a  fixed  idea  iu  the 
Jewish  mind,  nouri.shed  by  the  Old-Testament 
writings,  that  the  Messiah  would  perform  certain 
miracles,  —  heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  etc. ; 
there  was  a  strong  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  that  he  actually  was  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  :  therefore  the  mytho-poetic  faculty 
instinctively  invented  the  miracles  corresponding 
to  the  Messianic  conception,  and  ascribed  them  to 
him. 

The  legendary  theory  was  applied  to  the  gospel 
history  by  E.  Renan,  in  his  Vie  de  Jesus,  1863. 
He  agrees  with  .Strauss  with  respect  to  tlie  ficti- 
tious character  of  the  gospel  narrative ;  but  he 
has  a  better  appreciation  of  the  realness,  and  of 
the  environments,  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  the  term  "  myths  "  is  more 
applicable  to  India  and  jirimitive  Greece  than  to 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Shemitic  nations  in  general.  He  prefers  the  terms 
"legends"  and  "legendary  narratives,"  "  whicli. 
while  they  concede  a  large  influence  to  the  work- 
ing of  opinions,  allow  the  action  and  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  to  stand  out  in  their  conipU't<'- 
ness."  He  regards  the  so-called  "  legend  "  of  Jesus 
as  the  fruit  of  the  consentaneous  enthusiasm  and 
imaginative  inipul.se  of  the  primitive  disciples.  No 
great  event  in  history,  he  says,  has  passed  with- 
out creating  a  cycle  of  fables;  and  .lesus  could  not 
have  silenced  tliose  popular  creations,  even  if  he 
had  wished  to.  Thus  he  brings  the  go.spel  history 
down  to  a  level  with  the  history  of  Francis  of 
.Vssisi,  and  other  marvellous  saints  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church;  though,  inconsistently  enough, 
he  prefers  to  quote  the  myth  of  Sakya-Muni,  tlie 
founder  of  Buddliism,  as  a  paralli'l,  thus  falling 
back  uiion  the  mythii'al  theory. 

The  mythical  theory  has  been  fully  refuted  by 
Neander,  UUmann,  Lange,  Tholuck,  Kbrard,  etc.  ; 
the  legendary  theory,  by  E.  de  Pressensd.  Van 
Oosterzee,  Bey.schlag,  Henry  B.  Smith,  etc.  See 
Sciiakk:  The  Person  of  Christ,  New  York,  12tli 
ed.,  1883;  II.  B.  Smith:  Faith  and  Philosopliy, 
New  York,  1877;  George  P.  Fisher:  Essays  oh 
the  Su/iernaturiU  Origin  of  Christianity  (3d  ed., 
New  York,  1877),  jip.  339  "sqq.  and  438  sqq. 
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MA'AM  AN  [ngrceaUeness),  a  distinguished  Syrian 
general,  wlio,  tlirough  the  agency  of  Elisha,  was 
miraculously  cured  of  leprosy  by  dipping  liiinself 
seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  Tlie  story  is  found 
in  2  Kings  v.,  and  teaches  many  valuable  lessons 
of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  pride  of  man. 
On  the  traditional  site  of  Xaaraan's  house  in 
Damascus,  there  is  to-day  a  leper-house.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  Naaman's  cure  in  his  sermon  to 
the  Nazarenes  (Luke  iv.  27). 

NAASENES.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  880. 

NA'BAL  (fool),  a  synonyme  of  churlishness  and 
bestiality;  the  husband  of  the  wise  Abigail  (who 
subsequently  was  married  to  David),  and  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  JIaon,  a  town  of  Judah  near  Hebron. 
He  refused  to  provide  food  for  David  and  his 
band ;  whereupon  David  determined  his  destruc- 
tion, but  was  prevented  by  Abigail's  prudent  gifts. 
Nabal,  on  being  told  by  Iier  of  her  action  as  he 
was  recovering  from  a  drinking-bout,  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  from  which  he  died  in  ten  days. 
The  episode  is  related  in  1  Sam  xxv.  2-42. 

NABAT/EANS.     See  Arabia,  p.  123. 

NADAL,  Bernard  Harrison,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  b.  in 
Talbot  County,  JId.,  March  27,  1812  ;  d.  at  Jladi- 
son,  N.J.,  June  20,  1870.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
preacher  in  the  (former)  Baltimore  Conference, 
1835,  and  had  various  charges,  several  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Carlisle,  he  studied  in  Dickinson  College, 
and  was  graduated  1848.  From  1854  to  1857  he 
was  a  professor  in  Indiana  Asbury  University. 
From  1867  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
church  history  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
and,  after  Dr.  !McClintock's  death,  was  acting 
president.  Dr.  Nadal  was  a  vigorous  abolitionist. 
By  his  speeches  and  .sermons  on  this  subject  he 
made  a  great  impression.  His  attainments  were 
quite  extensive,  and  he  was  a  welcome  contributor 
to  the  religious  press.  He  was,  for  a  session,  chap- 
lain to  Congress.  See  Memoir,  in  tlie  posthumous 
volume  of  his  sermons.  New  Life  Dawning,  and 
other  Discourses,  New  York,  1873. 

NA'HOR  is  the  name  of  Abraham's  grandfather, 
the  father  of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22,  24),  who  led  the 
Hebrews  into  Ur  Casdini ;  and  also  the  name  of 
Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xi.  26).  This  younger 
Nahor  had  eight  sons  (Gen.  xxii.  23),  among 
whom  was  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah.  When 
Abraham  went  forward  to  the  west,  Nahor  re- 
mained in  ^lesopotanna,  in  "  the  city  of  Nahor  " 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  continued  a  Pagan.  The 
relation,  however,  between  the  two  lines,  —  that 
of  Abraham  and  that  of  Nahor,  —  was  not  imme- 
diately broken  off  (Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Rachel). 

NA'HUM  (Q'nj,  consolation),  one  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  who  consoled  Israel  with  the 
prophecy  that  Jehovah  would  punish  its  chief 
enemy,  Assyria.  He  is  called  (i.  1)  the  "  Elko- 
shite."  Jerome  speaks  of  Helkesei,  or  Elkosh,  as 
a  village  in  Galilee  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him ;  and  perhaps  tliis  was  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent El-Kauzeh,  near  Raniah,  in  Naphtali.  Some 
hold  that  Alkuseh  in  Assyria  was  the  prophet's 


birthplace ;  but,  as  this  rests  upon  a  tradition 
dating  back  only  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
prefer  to  connect  Nahum  with  the  place  men- 
tioned by  Jerome.  Some  hold  that  the  proj)het 
wrote  in  Assyria ;  and  appeal  is  made  to  the  Assy- 
rian coloring  of  tlie  imagery,  to  the  absence  of 
references  to  any  sojourn  in  Judah,  and  to  the 
language.  As  to  the  Assyrian  coloring,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  we  would  naturally  expect  from  a 
vivid  imagination.  As  for  the  absence  of  refer- 
ences to  any  sojourn  in  Judah,  which  Ewald 
presses,  Maurer  and  Ilitzig  refer  to  i.  4,  and  Uni- 
breit  to  i.  13-ii.  3,  as  making  directly  the  opposite 
impression.  Ewald  brings  forward  three  words 
—  33fn  (ii.  8),  inp  (iii.  17),  •'ID3Q  (iii.  17)  — as 
being  of  Assyrian  origin ;  and  the  last  two  certain- 
ly are.  But  no  one  has  thought  of  asserting  that 
Jeremiali  uttered  his  prophecy  in  Assyria  because 
he  uses  the  third  of  these  words  (li.  27)  and  othw 
Oriental  terms. 

The  dale  of  Nahum  is  put  by  most  of  the  critics 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  some,  however,  regard- 
ing it  as  having  been  uttered  before  Sennache- 
rib's invasion ;  others,  during  its  continuance, 
and  occasioned  by  it.  Ewald  makes  the  pi'ophet 
a  contemporary  of  Josiah,  and  regards  him  as 
having  the  attack  of  Phraortes  against  Assyria 
in  mind.  It  has  been  thought  that  Sennacherib's 
defeat  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  fresh  in 
the  prophet's  mind;  but  this  cannot  be  made  out 
with  any  certainty  from  i.  9,  11,  12,  ii.  13.  The 
only  safe  starting-point  for  determining  the  date 
is  the  passage  iii.  8  sqq.  Here  an  historical  fact 
is  appealed  to,  which  Schrader  has  confirmed  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  These  record  the 
destruction  of  No-Amon  (see  margin  to  iii.  8),  or 
Thebes,  w'hicli  was  accomplished  by  Assurbanijial 
in  his  second  campaign  against  Egypt  (probably 
665  B.C.).  Nahum  threatens  Nineveh  w'ith  the 
same  fate  that  had  come  upon  Thebes,  and  had 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  vividly  before  his 
mind.  We  may,  therefore,  set  the  date  of  the 
prophecy  at  660  B.C. 

The  prophecy  depicts  the  power  of  God  in  the 
judgment  against  Nineveh,  and  derives  it  from 
her  sins.  The  genuineness  has  been  undisputed, 
except  the  first  part  of  i.  1  by  Eichhorn,  Ber- 
thoklt,  Ewald,  etc.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  disputing  this ;  for,  as  Haverneck  says,  why 
should  it  be  considered  unfitting  if  the  prophet, 
before  announcing  his  name,  should  declare  the 
purpose  of  the  book?  Nahum's  style  is  distin- 
guished by  poetical  beauty  and  classic  pnirity. 
Lowth,  in  his  Hebrew  Poetry,  pungeutly  says,  "Of 
all  the  Elinor  Prophets,  no  one  seems  to  equal 
Nahum  in  sublimity,  warmth,  and  boldness,"  etc. 

Lit.  —  Conmrentaries,  —  Luther,  1555;  Chy- 
TR^us,  Viteb.,  1565;  Hafenreffkr,  Stuttg., 
1663;  Abarbanel,  Helmst.,  1703;  II.  A.  Grimm, 
Diisseld.,  1790;  Kreen,  Hardevici,  1808;  Justi, 
Leipzig,  1820;  Hoelemann,  Leipzig,  1842;  (). 
Str.\uss,  Berol.,  1853;  Kleisekt  (Eng.  trans., 
in  the  Lange  series  by  Professor  Eliott,  New 
York,  1875);  Gandall,  in  Speaker's  Commentary. 
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New  York,  1876.  See  the  Itilroil  act  tons  to  the 
Old  Testament  of  Bleek,  Keil,  Reuss.  etc.,  and 
Minor  Prophets.  volck. 

NA'IN  {beauty),  now  Nein,  six  miles  south-east 
of  Xazareth,  on  the  north-western  edge  of  Little 
Hermon.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's 
raising  the  widow  of  Nain's  dead  son  to  life 
(Luke  vii.  11-18).  It  was  once  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  walls  and  gates  :  it  is  now  a 
miserable  little  Mohammedan  village. 

NAMES,  Biblical  Significance  of.  Names  are 
designed  to  distinguish  objects.  Originally  they 
■were  not  words  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  expressed 
the  distinct  impressions  which  objects  made  upon, 
or  the  special  relations  in  w  hich  they  stood  to.  the 
person.  Thus,  as  it  would  appear,  the  first  giving 
of  names  (Gen  ii.  20)  followed  and  defined  the 
peculiarities  of  the  animals  named.  The  nomen- 
clature of  localities  also  was  determined  by  some 
natural  characteristic  (e.g.,  Rama,  Mizpah,  Jeri- 
cho, etc.)  or  historical  occurrence  (Gen.  xi.  9, 
xxii.  14,  xxvi.  20,  xxviii.  19,  etc.).  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  names  of  persons.  They  bring 
out  .some  prominent  characteristic  connected  with 
the  birth,  etc.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.5-30;  1  Sam.  iv.  21, 
etc.),  or  designate  the  specific  historical  place  of 
the  individual  (Gen.  iii.  20,  iv.  2.5).  The  name 
was  also  regarded  as  an  omen ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  35,  18),  Nabal 
(1  .Sam.  xxv.  25),  etc. 

In  the  Bible,  names  are  specially  significant  as 
pledges  of  the  divine  guidance,  and  defining  the 
relation  of  the  bearer  to  God.  Such  names  were 
either  given  at  birth,  —  as  Noah  (Gen.  v.  29), 
Ishmael  (xvi.  11),  Isaac  (xxi.  3),  Jesus  (Matt.  i. 
21),  etc.,  —  or  subsequently,  on  some  particular 
occasion,  as  the  entrance  upon  new  relations,  as 
in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5),  .Sarah 
(xvii.  15),  Israel  (xxxii.  28),  Joshua  (Num.  xiii. 
16),  Cephas  (John  i.  42),  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
etc.  In  the  same  way,  perhaps,  Saul  took  the 
name  "  I'aul "  from  his  first  convert,  Sergius 
Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  12).  The  prophets  laid  much 
emphasis  upon  a  name.  Nathan  calls  Solomon 
Jedidiah  (2  Sam.  xii.  25)  ;  and  Ilo.sea  (i.)  and 
Isaiah  (vii.  3,  viii.  3)  press  out  of  or  into  the 
names  of  their  children,  prophecies.  A\'hen  (iod 
chooses  a  man  on  account  of  personal  qualifica- 
tions he  calls  him  by  name  (Exod.  xxxi.  2;  Isa. 
xlv.  3,  4).  The  reception  of  a  new  name  from 
God  (Isa.  Ixv.  15;  Rev.  ii.  17,  etc.)  indicates  a 
new  personal  relation  to  God,  inaugurated  by 
grace. 

The  names  used  by  different  nations  are  an 
important  nionument  of  the  national  spirit  aiul 
moral  tone.  Likewise  the  names  current  in 
Israel  are  a  significant  testimony  to  its  peculiar 
calling,  and  amongst  no  people  of  antiquity  do 
relatively  so  many  names  occur  of  a  religious 
origin.  Matthew  lliller's  collection  (Onomw.ticon) 
contains  a  hundred  names  of  this  kind.  Com- 
pounded witii  the  divine  name,  7N  (i'O'  "^^ 
(Shaddai),  "nv  (Tzur),  and,  later,  witli  nirr  {Jahveh). 
they  contain  references  to  God's  attributes,  and 
his  relations  to  the  chosen  people,  or  express 
hope  in  and  tliaid;s  and  petition  to  (Jod.  Tim 
religious  significance  of  the  name  was  enhanced 
by  the  connection  of  the  naming  of  boys  with 
circumcision  H.nke  i.  59,  ii:  21).     To  be  called 


by  one's  name  was  another  expression  for  tlie 
rights  of  inheritance  (Gen.  xlviii.  16;  Deut.  xxv. 
6,  7).  Children  frequently  preserved  the  name 
of  their  father;  and  the  term  bar  (son)  was  pre- 
fixed, as  in  Bartholomew.  Bartima'us,  etc.  In  the 
later  periods  of  Israel's  history,  Aramaic  (Martha, 
Tabitha,  etc.),  Greek  (Aquila,  Mark,  etc.),  and 
other  foreign  names  were  introduced,  or  Hebrew 
names  were  furnished  with  Greek  forms;  as 
Lazarus  for  Kleazar,  Jlatthew  for  Amittai,  etc. 
Jlany  Jews  also  added  a  foreign  name  to  their 
original  Hebrew  name ;  as  John  l\Iark  (Acts  xii. 
12),  Jesus  Justus  (Col.  iv.  11),  etc. 

The  names  of  God  and  Christ  are  also  of  deep 
significance.  God  announces  his  name  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  in  which  he  places  him- 
self to  men,  or  the  attributes  by  which  he  wishes 
to  be  known  and  appealed  to.  He  thus  desig- 
nates wliat  he  is  to  men.  He  is  the  God  who 
seeth  (Gen.  xvi.  13);  and  that  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  patriarchal  stage  of  revelation  is 
expressed  in  the  divine  name  Elshaddai  ("the 
Almighty  God."  Gen.  xvii.  1).  It  is  he  who 
changes  the  name  of  Abram  with  the  allusion  to 
the  patriarch's  being  the  progenitor  of  a  numer- 
ous posterity,  —  he  who  subjects  nature  to  his  pur- 
poses. For  the  meaning  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
see  the  articles.  The  expression  "name  of  God  " 
indicates  the  entire  administration  of  God,  by 
which  he  reveals  himself  and  his  attributes  to 
men.  The  believing  Hebrew  even  saw  God's 
glory  and  power  displayed  in  the  realm  of  nature; 
and  the  Psalmist  exclaims  (viii.  1),  "  How  ex- 
cellent is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  "  But  the 
expression  is  used  more  particularly  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  his  people.  Thus  Israel 
is  said  to  "  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Zech. 
X.  12).  that  is.  to  experience  his  power;  and  the 
expression,  "  Thy  name  is  called  upon  us ''  (Jer. 
xiv.  it,  margin),  is  only  a  further  explanation  of 
the  previous  expression.  "Thou  art  in  our  midst." 
And,  when  God  announces  his  mighty  presence,  it 
is  said,  "Thy  name  is  near"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  1). 

Likewise  in  the  New  Testament,  the  expression, 
"the  name  of  Christ."  refers  to  all  that  Jesus  is 
to  men,  and  to  the  manner  of  his  revelation  of 
him.self  to  them,  that  they  may  believe,  know, 
and  call  upon  him  :  hence  the  pregnant  expres- 
sion, to  "  bear  Christ's  name,"  etc.  (Acts  ix.  15), 
and  to  preach  remission  of  sins  in  his  name 
(l>uke  xxiv.  47)  :  .so  that  the  preaching  derives 
its  authority  from  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  its 
power  from  his  ability  to  save,  in  which  he  reveals 
him.self  to  men.  Such  expressions  as  "to  believe 
in  the  n.ame  of  Christ"  (John  i.  12),  "saved  by 
his  name"  (.Vets  iv.  12),  "to  have  life  through 
his  name"  (.lolin  xx.  31).  all  refer  to  the  saving 
and  life-giving  power  in  Chri.st,  which  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  believer.  'I'he  expression,  "  to  be 
bajitized  into  the  name  of  Christ,"  signifies  pri- 
marily that  the  candidate  is  received  into  a  sav- 
ing relation  with  (Jod,  and  into  the  experience  of 
that  which  (iod  is  to  man  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

Lit.  —  On  the  Hebrew  names,  see  EwAi.n: 
Ausf.  Lelirliiich  d.  liebr.  Sprachc,  8th  ed.,  pji.  667 
sqi].;  Nestle;  D.isriirl.  luijcnndmcn  narli  Hirer reli- 
i/ionsf/escliir/il/. Bcdeutuni/,  I larlem,  1S76 ;  [II ili.er : 
Unomnsiiron,  Hamburg,  1706;  J.  Simon:  Oiionia.*- 
licon  V.  Test.,  and  A.  Test,  et  Libb.  V.   Test.  Apoc- 
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ryphoium,  Ilalae  Magdeburg,  1741 ;  .J.  Fakuar  : 
Proper  Names  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.,  London,  1844  ; 
A.  .Jones  :  The  Proper  Names  of  Ihe  Old  Tes- 
tament expounded  and  illustrated,  London,  1856 ; 
W.  F.  Wilkinson  :  Personal  Names  in  the  Bible, 
etc.,  London,  1865].  oehler  (von  orelu). 

NAMES.  1.  Those  used  amotig  Christians.  —  In 
the  church  of  the  first  five  centuries,  there  was 
great  indifference  re.specting  personal  names ;  so 
that  Christians  were  content  to  have  themselves, 
and  to  give  their  children,  names  borne  by  hea- 
then divinities,  and  names  derived  from  Pagan 
services.  Some  of  the  Fathers  (Chrysostom, 
Ambrose)  protested  that  fitting  names  should  be 
•chosen,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  small  follow- 
ing. Yet  we  do  meet  with  persons  wlio  took  ad- 
ditional names :  thus  Eusebius  added  the  name 
Pamphili,  in  memory  of  Pamphilius,  a  martyr 
whom  he  greatly  revered  ;  and  Cyprian  added  the 
name  C<ecilius,  that  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his 
conversion.  In  later  times  the  spread  of  saint 
and  relic  worship  led  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  names  of  saints  at  baptism,  and  children  were 
baptized  with  such  names.  "  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Ladislas  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  on 
becoming  a  convert  to  the  faith,  persuaded  many 
•of  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  numbers,  they  were  baptized  in 
companies,  the  same  name  bemg  given  to  all  in 
one  company.  All  the  men  in  the  first  company 
were  named  Peter;  and  all  the  women,  Catherine. 
In  the  second  company  the  names  given  were  Paul 
and  Margaret;  and  so  on." 

2.  Those  given  to  Christians.  —  The  chief  names 
for  themselves  in  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic 
periods  were  Saints  (uym),  Elect  (ei!?.cKToi),  Brethren 
.(lidfA^oi),  Faithful  (ircaToi),  Catholics,  Pisciculi,  in 
allusion  to  'WOi  (see  art.  Ichthus),  and  above  all 
Christians  (see  art.  Christian,  Origin  of  the 
Name).  Several  opprobrious  names  were  applied 
to  Christians;  such  as  (1)  Atheists,  a  very  common 
appellation,  arising  from  their  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  heathen  divinities  to  be  gods  at  all. 
"  Away  with  the  atheists  !  "  was  a  cry  which  was 
heard  by  many  another  martyr  than  Polycarp. 
•(2)  Nazarenes.  (3)  Galila:i.  The  last  two  terms 
were  derived  from  tlie  locality  of  our  Lord's  home, 
—  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (4)  Grcecus,  Grceculus, 
in  current  speech  "  impostor,"  such  was  tlie  repu- 
tation of  the  Greeks.  (5)  Cross-,  Sun-,  Ass-wor- 
shippers. (6)  Other  epithets.  Magicians,  Suicides, 
the  Reckless,  the  Desperate,  etc.  See  Miss  Yonge  : 
History  of  Christian  Names,  London,  1863,  2  vols., 
and  Smith  and  Cheetham:  Did.  Chr.  Antiq., 
s.v.  "Faithful,"  and  "Names." 

NANTES,  The  Edict  of,  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Reformed  Church  in  France 
and  the  State,  was  issued  by  Henry  IV.,  April  13, 
1598,  and  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  Oct.  17,  1685. 
It  was  very  far  from  establishing  religious  liberty 
in  France,  or  placing  the  Protestants  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  granted  free- 
dom of  conscience,  but  not  freedom  of  worship. 
The  Protestants  were  allowed  to  celebrate  divine 
service,  only  in  certain  places  and  under  certain 
restrictions.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  all  the 
feast  and  fast  days  of  the  Roman  Churcli,  pay 
tithe  to  her  priests,  and  conform  to  her  marriage- 
laws.  But  they  gained  admission  to  the  univer- 
sities, schools,  and  hospitals;  and  mixed  courts 


were  estal)lished  for  cases  in  which  the  litigants 
were  of  different  denominations.  After  it  had 
been  signed  by  the  king,  its  verification  by  the 
parliaments  presented  many  difficulties;  and  in- 
fringement on  its  regulations  took  place  even 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  plea  on 
which  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  was,  that  — 
in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  and  cruel  measures 
taken,  there  were  no  more  Protestants  in  France. 
See  the  special  treatises  by  Saniieu  (lireslau,  1.S8.')), 
Schott  (Halle,  1885),  Ber.sikk  (Paris,  1880). 

NAPH'TALL    See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

NARD.     See  Spice. 

NARDIN,  Jean  Frederic,  b.  at  Montbeliard  in 
1687;  d.  at  Blaniont  in  1728;  studied  theology  at 
Tubingen;  was  strongly  inqiressed  by  the  German 
pietism,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Hericourt 
in  1714,  and  of  Blamont  in  1715.  A  collection 
of  his  sermons  (Ze  pre'dicateur  erangelique,  Basel, 
1735)  was  often  reprinted,  last  in  Paris,  1821,  in 
4  vols.     His  life  was  written  by  Duvernoy. 

NARTHEX,  an  architectural  term,  of  somewhat 
doubtful  etymology,  designating  that  portion  of 
the  ancient  church  —  sometimes  without  and  some- 
times within  the  building  —  in  which  the  catechu- 
mens and  penitents  gathered.  It  communicated 
with  the  nave  by  the  "beautiful  gates,"  where 
stood  the  Audientes ;  and  with  the  outside,  by  the 
"  great  gates,"  where  stood  the  catechumens. 

NASMITH,  David,  Scotch  philanthropist,  b.  at 
Glasgow,  March  21,  1799 ;  d.  at  Guildford,  Nov. 
17,  1839.  He  was  the  originator  of  city  missions, 
having  e.stablished  the  first  one,  in  Glasgow,  1826. 
He  founded  the  London  City  Mission,  183.5,  and 
city  missions  in  many  other  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  From  1821  to 
1828  he  was  secretary  to  the  united  benevolent 
societies  of  Glasgow,  but  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  propagating  his  benevolent  schemes. 
See  John  Campbell  :  Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith, 
London,  1844. 

NATALIS  (NOEL)  ALEXANDER,  b.  at  Rouen, 
Jan.  19,  1639;  d.  in  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1724;  entered 
the  Dominican  order  in  1655;  taught,  for  several 
years,  theology  in  the  convent  of  St.  .Jacque,  in 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  provincial  of  his  order 
in  1706.  On  the  instance  of  Colbert,  he  wrote 
his  Selecta  historice  ecclesiasticie  capita,  Paris, 
1677-86,  24  vols. ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
six  volumes  of  Old-Testament  histoiy.  The  work 
is  a  series  of  dissertations,  rather  than  a  continu- 
ous history.  It  is  written  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
from  a  Galilean  point  of  view.  The  first  parts, 
in  which  the  Gallicanism  of  the  author  had  no 
opportunity  of  showing  itself,  gained  much  favor 
even  in  Rome,  but  so  nmch  the  greater  was  the 
disappointment  caused  by  his  representation  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  by  a  decree  of  July  13,  1684, 
Innocent  XL  forbade  people  to  read  the  book, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, however,  did  not  recant.  He  defended 
his  book,  and  Benedict  XIII.  finally  removed  it 
fi-om  the  Index.  He  also  wrote  a  Theologia  dog- 
matica  et  moralis  (Paris,  1693,  often  reprinted). 
some  homilies,  etc.  tJHLEORN. 

NA'THAN  (given),  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  Hebrews.  A  son  of  David,  born 
to  him  by  Bathsheba,  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14; 
1  Chron.  iii.  5),  bore  that  name,  and  may  have 
received  it  in  honor  of  the  celebrated   prophet 
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Nathan,  the  sublime  model  of  a  court  priest,  who 
exercised  a  great  and  beneficent  influence  on  the 
reign  of  David.  He  forbade  him  to  build  the 
temple,  but  promised  hiiu  blessings  in  his  seed 
(2  Sam.  vii.)  ;  lie  awoke  his  conscience  by  the 
beautiful  parable  of  the  lamb  of  the  poor  man 
(2  Sam.  xii.) ;  and  it  was  principally  through  his 
exertions  that  Solomon  was  declared  heir  apparent 
(1  Kings  i.).  At  the  court  of  Solomon,  his  two 
sons,  Sabud  and  Asarjah,  held  high  offices. 

The  poet  Lessing  chose  Nathan  for  the  name 
of  his  model  Jew  (Moses  Mendelssohn)  in  the 
famous  drama,  Xathan  der  Weise,  of  which  there 
is  a  good  translation  by  Miss  E.  Frothingham, 
New  York,  1867. 

NATHANAEL.     See  Bartholomew. 

NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST.     See  Christm.\s. 

NATURAL  ABILITY.     See  Inability. 

NATURAL  LAW.  The  definition  of  a  natural 
law  always  consists  of  three  constituent  elements, 
—  matter,  its  inherent  force,  and  the  invariable- 
ness  of  tlie  activity  of  the  force.  By  induction, 
this  invariableness  —  the  external  identity  of 
effects  when  the  causes  are  identical  —  is  first 
made  into  an  internal  necessity  (that  is,  an  em- 
pirical result  is  made  into  a  postulate  of  reason)  ; 
and  then  all  natm-al  laws  known  are  combined 
into  one  great  totality,  the  law  of  nature,  denoting 
the  internal  necessity  with  which  the  whole  world 
of  phenomena  springs  from  the  causality  inherent 
in  nature.  Twice  the  idea  of  the  law  of  nature, 
or  natural  law,  touches  theolog}',  and  has  to  be 
considered  by  the  theologian,  —  once  in  the  depart- 
ment of  dogmatics,  and  again  in  the  department 
of  ethics. 

Christian  dogmatics  must  define  the  relation 
between  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  omnipotence  of  the  living  God,  both  with 
respect  to  the  creation  and  with  respect  to  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  law  upon  which  nature,  the  whole 
world,  all  creation,  stands,  admits  or  excludes 
any  further  direct  interference  from  the  side  of 
God ;  and  the  answer  to  that  question  will  decide 
upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  miracles. 
Nature  may  be  conceived  of  pantheistically,  as 
the  all,  in  which  even  God  has  become  absorbed ; 
and  it  may  be  conceived  of  deistically,  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  which,  from  the  moment  of  its 
completion,  becomes  utterly  external  to  God.  In 
both  cases  the  possibility  of  miracles  must  be 
denied.  The  theological  representative  of  the 
first-mentioned  view  is  Schleiermacher.  Christian 
ethics  must  define  the  dift'erence  between  the 
causality  of  natural  forces  and  the  causality  of 
the  human  will,  between  the  necessity  of  nature 
and  the  freedom  of  man,  between  natural  law 
and  moral  law.  On  account  of  his  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  phmiiomena  and  nnumcna,  theoretical 
and  practical  reason,  subject  and  object,  etc.,  it 
came  natural  to  Kant  to  define  the  difference 
between  natural  and  moral  law  as  one  between 
fact  and  commandment;  but,  when  the  distinc- 
tions of  Kant  had  been  blunted  by  the  philosophy 
of  Schelling,  it  came  equally  natural  to  Schleier- 
macher to  oi)pose  the  forced  and  strained  idea  of 
duty  descending  from  Kant,  and  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  Christian  ethics  from  the  view,  not  of 
duty,  but  of  the  highest  good,  though  thereby 
even  spiritual  life  assumed  tlie  aspect  of  a  natural 


process,  and  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  will  be- 
came much  obscured. 

Thus  natural  law  is,  both  in  dogmatics  and  in 
ethics,  confronted  with  freedom,  —  in  the  former 
with  the  freedom  of  God,  in  the  latter  with  the 
freedom  of  man  ;  and  the  great  problem  of  the- 
ology is,  that  neither  the  omnipotence  of  God  be 
deistically  circumscribed,  nor  the  freedom  of  man 
pantheistically  destroyed,  by  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture. Every  thing  depends  upon  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  "  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit : 
and  where  the  .Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty" (2  Cnr.  iii.  17).  C.  BECK. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.     See  Religion. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  scientific  expo- 
sition of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attributes  of 
God,  so  far  as  revealed  to  us  by  nature.  Of  the 
legitimacy  and  value  of  this  science,  two  directly 
opposite  views  have  been  propounded.  On  the 
one  side,  it  has  been  said  that  natural  theology 
is  not  a  science,  but  a  misunderstanding;  first, 
because  the  idea  of  God,  and  all  the  ideas  imme- 
diately connected  with  or  dependent  on  it,  are 
intuitions,  of  which  no  evidence  or  demonstration 
can  be  given ;  and,  next,  because  nature,  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  character,  can  give  no  revelation 
of  God.  To  the  first  objection,  however,  may  be 
answered,  that,  though  the  idea  of  God  is  truly  an 
intuition,  the  scientific  refutation  of  the  denials 
of  that  intuition  is  not  only  not  valueless,  but  even 
necessary.  And  the  second  objection  depends 
simply  on  a  superficial  and  materialistic  view  of 
nature,  which  may  usurp,  but  can  never  vindi- 
cate for  itself,  the  title  of  being  truly  scientific. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  said  that  the  natural 
revelation  of  God  is  so  complete  as  to  make  a 
supranatural  revelation  quite  superfluous,  and 
that,  consequently,  natural  theology  is  the  only 
true  theology  existing.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that,  about  the  salvation  of  man,  nature  can  t«dl 
us  nothing;  and  consequently  a  natural  theology 
which  does  not  e.stablisli  itself  as  an  introduction 
to  Christian  theology  is  in  its  very  essence  a  de- 
nial of  Christianity. 

Natiu-al  tlieology  figures  particularly  in  the 
deistic  controversies  of  the  last  century.  The 
deists  claimed  that  there  was  no  need  of  any 
revealed  theology.     See  Deism. 

Lit.  —  Bi'TLEU  :  Analoyi/,  Lond.,  IT.'iG ;  Priest- 
lev  :  Jnslilules  nf  Aaliira/  Religion,  1772  ;  Pai.EY, 
Natural  Tlicolttf/i/,  1802;  Chalmers:  liridijewaler 
Treatise  for  1S3S ■  McCosii  and  Dickie:  Tjipical 
Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  185(5 ;  Busn- 
nell  :  Nature  and  the  Snpernatural,  New  York, 
1858;  DcKE  OF  Argyll,  Heir/n  of  Law,  London, 
1866;  Ciiadhourne:  Natural  Tltenlorjij,  1867; 
Gillett  :  (lod  in  Human  T/iour/lil.  or  Natural 
T/tcolof/i/,  1871 ;  .Jacksox  :  I'liilosopli;/  of  Natural 
'rheoloijij,  London,  1874;  A.  Barky:  yfnnifold 
Witness  for  Clirisi  (pt.  i.,  "  Christianity  and  Natu- 
ral Thi'oln^v  ").  London,  1880. 

NAUDAUS,  Philippus,  b.  at  Metz,  1654;  d.  in 
Berlin,  172!);  .sought  refuge  in  the  latter  city  in 
1687;  became  a  member  of  the  academy  as  a 
nuitlieiiuitician,  and  accpiired  a  name  in  the  history 
of  theology  liy  his  stanch  defence  of  the  old  doc- 
trinal .system' of  the  Keformed  Church,  witii  its 
strict  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  He  fought  for  sujua- 
lapsarian  predestination,  imputative  justification, 
etc.;  and  in  ids  great  work,  I.a  souvcraine  prrf-rtion 
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lie  Dieu,  he  opposed  every  attempt  at  iiiitigatiiij^' 
the  old  doctrines.  But  the  times  when  doctrinal 
correc*^ness  was  thought  of  paramount  importance 
had  gone  by,  and  the  works  of  Naudiius  exercised 
only  a  small  influence.  A.  .scllWEIZKK. 

NAUMBURG,  Convention  of,  1561.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Pius  IV.  (Jan.  (i,  l.'iGO),  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  and  threatening  rumors  began  to 
spread,  of  a  new  religious  war  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  Protestantism.  The  Protestants, 
it  was  said  in  Roman-Catholic  circles,  do  not 
adhere  any  longer  to  the  original  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  They  have  split  into  many  parties ; 
they  allow  all  kinds  of  innovations  among  them- 
selves, and  are  consequently  no  longer  entitled  to 
those  rights  which  were  granted  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  Augsburg.  To  the  Protestants  it  was 
evident  that  unity  and  concord  were  absolutely 
necessary;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  Duke  Christof  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  Friedrich  the  Pious  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Johann 
Friedrich  of  Saxony  (at  Hilsbach,  .luiie  '2'.),  1.560), 
it  was  determined  that  all  the  Protestant  princes 
should  lie  invited  to  a  convention  at  Naumburg- 
on-the-Saale,  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement 
both  with  respect  to  a  new  subscrijition  to  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  a  manifestation  of 
their  unity,  and  with  respect  to  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  con- 
vention met  Jan.  20,  1561,  and  lasted  till  Feb.  8, 
holding  twenty-one  sittings.  Personally  present 
were  the  Elector  Friedrich  III.  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  his  son,  the  Count-palatine  Casimir,  the  Elect- 
or August  of  Saxony,  the  Count-palatine  Wolf- 
gang of  Zweibriicken,  and  his  cousin  Hans  Georg, 
Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  Saxony,  Duke  Christof 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  his  son  Eberhard,  Duke 
Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Dukes  Ernst  and 
Philipp  of  Brunswick-Girubenhagen,  Margrave 
Charles  of  Badeii,  Count  Georg  Ernst  of  Henne- 
berg,  Landgrave  Philipp  of  Hesse,  and  his  son 
Ludwig,  Duke  Francis  of  Lauenburg,  besides  a 
great  number  of  counts  and  barons  who  had  not 
been  specially  invited.  Several  princes  who  were 
not  personally  present  —  the  Elector  Joachim  II. 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Margraves  Hans  and  Georg 
Friedrich  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  of  Pomme- 
rania,  Mecklenburg,  Lauenburg,  Ilolsteiu,  etc.  — 
had  sent  representatives.  A  general  subscription 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  could  not  be  agreed 
upon.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  conveners  of 
the  convention,  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  Saxony, 
formally  protested,  in  the  fourteenth  sitting  (Feb. 
2),  against  the  preface  which  had  been  added  to 
the  confession,  and  left  Naumburg  tlie  next  day : 
others  adopted  other  measures  to  show  their  dis- 
agreement. More  harmony  prevailed  with  respect 
to  the  seconil  great  question  of  the  convention,  — 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Two  papal  legates,  — 
Bishop  Delfino  of  Faro,  and  Bishop  Commendone 
of  Zante,  —  and  an  imperial  embassy,  arrived  at 
Naumburg,  and  were  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion at  its  sixteenth  sitting  (Feb.  3).  They  were 
very  politely  received ;  but  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  papal  breves  inviting  the  Protestant 
princes  to  jiarticipate  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
began  with  the  words,  Dllecto  fiVw,  they  were  sent 
back  unopened,  with  the  remark  that  the  Protes- 
tant princes  were  not,  and  would  never  be,  the 


sons  of  the  Pope.  The  convention  finally  an- 
swered the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  that  none  of 
its  number  would  participate  in  the  Council  of 
Trent;  that  they  wanted  a  national  (icrnian 
council,  —  a  council  in  which  they  not  only  could 
be  heard,  but  also  have  a  vote,  etc. 

Lit.  —  IIoiiNN:  Hist.  d.  zu  Nanrnhnnj  rjehnltenen 
Convents,  Francf.,  1704;  CiELnKK  :  I).  Ndnnilmiyjnr 
Fiirstenlarj,  Leip.,  1793;  Calinicii  :  B.  Nainnbur- 
ger  Furstenlag,  Gotha,  1870.  WAGENMANN. 

NAVE,  an  architectural  term  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology (some  deriving  it  from  vodf,  a  temple  ; 
others,  from  navis,  a  ship),  denotes  the  body  of 
the  church,  between  the  choir  —  from  which  it  is 
generally  separated  by  a  screen,  or  by  rails  — and 
the  porch.  It  is  the  receptacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion proper;  just  as  the  choir  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  porch  or  narthex,  that  of  tlie 
penitents.  It  generally  has  one  or  more  aisles  on 
each  side,  and  contains  the  pulpit,  the  baptismal 
font,  and  the  organ. 

NAVIGATION.     See  Ship. 

NAYLOR,  James,  a  Friend  preacher;  b.  at 
Ardsley,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  about  1616;  d.  1660. 
In  1651  he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox,  and  himself  became  a  preacher  among 
the  Friends.  His  success  disordered  his  mind ; 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  in  such 
extravagant  terms,  and  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
quasi-reverential  way,  that  he  was  tried  by  Par- 
liament for  blasphemy,  and  condenmed  to  be 
whipped  twice  at  different  times,  to  be  branded, 
have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be 
imprisoned  during  pleasure,  with  hard  labor. 
This  cruel  sentence  was  executed,  and  he  was 
two  years  in  jail.  On  his  release  he  was  an  altered 
man.  His  lunacy  had  left  him,  and  he  was  again 
received  into  the  confidence  of  the  Friends.  His 
]Vritings  were  published  in  a  collected  edition, 
London,  1716.  His  Life  has  been  several  times 
written,  16.57.  1719,  and  by  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan, 
1800. 

NAZARENES.     See  Ebionites. 

NAZ'ARETH  (from  a  Hebrew  root  signifying 
to  sprout,  to  germinate,  referring  to  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  the  place),  a  city  of  Galilee,  stands  in 
a  valley  among  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
plain  of  Zebulon  in  the  north  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  in  the  south,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  valley 
is  long  and  narrow,  but  opens  up  tow-ards  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  above  which  it  is  elevated 
more  than  three  hundred  feet.  A  zizgag  mule- 
track  leads  from  the  plain  to  the  valley ;  and  the 
traveller  is  most  agreeably  surprised  when  he 
reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  path,  and  discovers 
the  quiet  green  valley,  and  the  stately  city  with 
its  white  walls.  The  gardens  abound  in  olive- 
trees  and  fig-trees,  and  some  palm-trees  are  also 
found ;  and  the  view  from  the  tops  of  the  north- 
western mountains,  reaching  nortli  to  Mount  Her- 
mon,  and  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine. 

The  place  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  by  .Josephus ;  but  its  name  occurs  very 
often  in  the  Xew  Testament.  It  was  the  abode 
of  the  parents  of  Jesus  (Matt.  ii.  23;  Luke  i.  26, 
ii.  4,  39,  51);  he  spent  his  youth  there  (Matt 
xiii.  54 ;  Mark  vi.  1  ,  Luke  iv.  23)  ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  his  first  public  activity  (Luke  iv.  16),- 
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he  afterwards  visited  it  (JIatt.  xiii.  54  ;  Mark  vi. 
1);  from  it  liis  adlierents  received  the  name  of 
Nazarenes,  which  is  still  the  common  designation 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Orient.  According  to 
Epiphanius  (Hcer.  1,  136),  it  was  inhabited  exclu- 
sively by  Jews  in  the  time  of  Constantine :  but 
in  the  sixth  century  Antoninus  found  there,  be- 
sides the  synagogue,  also  a  great  basilica ;  and  a 
century  later,  when  Arculf  visited  it,  it  had  two 
churches,  —  one  built  over  the  spring  of  the  valley, 
and  the  other  over  the  house  of  Mary.  In  spite 
of  the  conquest  and  destruction  by  tlie  Moslim, 
Ssewulf  tells  us  that  it  contained  a  celebrated 
monastery  in  1103;  and  when  Tancred  was  en- 
feofi'ed  with  Galilee,  in  1109,  he  removed  the  epis- 
■copal  see  from  Scythopolis  to  Nazareth.  After 
Saladin's  victory  in  11S7,  and  still  more  after  the 
conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1517,  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  sunk  very  low.  In  1620,  liowever,  the 
Franciscans  succeeded  in  making  a  settlement 
there ;  aud  after  that  time  the  city  gradually  arose 
again. 

At  present  it  has  between  5,000  and  6,000  inhab- 
itants ;  of  whom  2,500  are  Greek,  2,000  Mohamme- 
dan, 800  Latin,  lOl)  Protestant,  and  80  Maronites. 
The  Latin  inhabit  the  western,  the  Mohammedan 
the  eastern,  and  the  Greek  the  northern,  quarter. 
In  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  which 
occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  there  is  a  crypt  under  the  high  altar, 
where  formerly  stood  the  casa  .tanla,  which  in 
1291  was  removed  by  angels  to  Tersato  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  tlience  to  Loreto  near  Ancona.  The 
Latin  quarter  also  contains  the  Protestant  church, 
the  school  of  the  Protestant  mission,  and  a  female 
orphan-asylum  founded  by  the  Female  Education 
Society  in  London.  [See  Kenan's  description  in 
his  Life  of  Jesus,  and  Schaff's,  in  Through  Bible 
Lands,  chap,  xxxii.]  fk.  w.  schultz. 

NAZ'ARITESi  The  most  important  kind  of 
vows  occurring  among  the  Hebrews  was  that 
taken  by  the  Xazarites,  —  a  vow  of  abstinence, 
of  separation  unto  the  Lord.  It  was  regulated 
by  the  law  (Num.  vi.  1-21)  ;  which  prescribed 
that  the  person,  man  or  woman,  wlio  took  the 
Nazarite  vow,  should,  for  the  term  of  the  vow, 
abstain  from  wine  and  every  other  intoxicating 
liquor,  from  tlie  vinegar  made  of  any  such  liquor, 
and,  indeed,  from  any  thing  coming  from  the 
vine,  from  the  kernels  to  the  hu.sks.  lie  sliould, 
furthermore,  allow  his  hair  to  grow,  and  keep  him- 
self clean  from  all  defilement  by  dead  bodies, 
even  those  of  his  parents,  or  sisters  or  brothers. 
In  other  respects  he  was  not  excluded  from  inter- 
course with  his  fellowmen.  If,  for  instance,  by 
a  case  of  sudden  death  in  his  own  house,  the  Naza- 
rite  became  unclean,  he  should,  on  the  legally 
fixed  day  of  his  cleansing,  the  seventh,  have  hi's 
hair  shaved  off;  and  on  the  eighth  he  should  offer 
two  turtl(!-doves  or  young  pigeons,  —  one  as  a  sin- 
offering,  and  one  as  a  burnt-oifering,  —  after  which 
his  head  should  again  be  con.secrated,  and  his 
term  begin  anew.  NVIkmi  the  term  of  the  vow  was 
completed,  the  Xazarite  olTcred  one  he-lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt-oifering,  one  ewe-lainb 
of  the  first  year  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for 
a  peace-offering;  after  which  his  hair  was  cut  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt,  together 
with  the  sacrifice.  'I'lie  vow  fultilled,  the  Na/.a- 
rite  was  allovve<l  tu  diiuk  wine,  etc.     Generally 


the  term  of  the  vow  was  thirty  days  ;  but  in- 
stances of  vows  for  life  aI.so  occur;  as  Samson, 
Sanmel,  John  the  Baptist,  etc. 

The  religious  significance  of  the  Nazarite  vow 
must  be  sought  for  in  its  analogy  to  the  priest- 
liood.  The  abstinence  from  wine,  the  avoidance 
of  defilement  by  the  dead,  even  the  long  hair, 
which  was  an  ornament  to  the  Nazarite,  as  was 
the  mitre  to  the  high  priest,  —  every  thing  reminds 
of  the  regulations  of  sacerdotal  life.  Indeed, 
though  the  Xazarite  did  not  serve  at  the  temple, 
his  vow  was  a  temporary  and  voluntary  adoption 
of  that  idea  on  which  the  life  of  the  priest  was 
placed  by  birth.  The  institution  was  very  old 
among  the  Hebrews:  it  probably  originated  among 
the  Shemitic  nomads,  and  not  in  Egypt;  comp. 
the  Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.),  the  Nabataeans  (Diod. 
19.  94),  etc.  Tlie  examples  of  Samson  and  Sam- 
uel show  that  it  flourished  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges.  After  the  exile,  it  was  renewed 
(1  Maec.  iii.  49).  The  vow  was  often  taken  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  other  trials  (Josephus  :  Bell. 
Jud.,  II.  15).  Indeed,  the  phrase,  "I  will  be  a 
Nazarite,  if  ...  "  became,  according  to  Mishna 
Xasir,  5,  5,  a  common  nieans  of  emphatic  speech. 
That  Paul,  according  to  Acts  xviii.  18,  took  the 
Nazarite  vow,  is  a  mere  conjecture:  the  vow  could 
be  taken  in  a  foreign  country,  but  not  fulfilled 
outside  of  Palestine ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
indicates  that  Paul  ever  fulfilled  a  vow  in  Jeru- 
salem. As  the  rites  of  the  vow  entailed  consid- 
erable expense,  it  was  considered  a  worthy  thing 
for  the  rich  man  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
poor  man's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  23  et  sqq.).  See  H. 
Vilm.\r:  Die  si/mbolischc  Bcdeulutig  des  NazirSer- 
yeVdhdes,  in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1864.      OEHF^R. 

NEAL,  Daniel,  historian  of  the  Puritans;  b.  in 
London,  Dec.  14,  1678;  d.  at  Bath,  April  4,  1743. 
He  studied  fiist  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Lon- 
don, then  (1697-1700)  in  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe's 
academy,  and  then  for  three  years  at  I'trecht  and 
Leyden.  Returning  to  London  in  1704,  he  was 
chosen  assistant  pastor,  and  in  1706  full  pastor, 
of  the  Independent  Congregation  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  faithfully  .served  them,  until,  a  few 
months  prior  to  his  death,  he  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  resign.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
works,  which  have  given  him  lasting  fame,  —  The 
History  of  A'ew  Enyland,  Containinij  an  Impartial 
Account  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Ajl'airs  of 
the  Vountni  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1700,  l.oudoii, 
1720,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1747),  but  chiefly  the  stand- 
ard Histori/  of  the  I'uritans,  or  J'roleslanI  i\on- 
conformists,  from  the  llcforination  in  1517,  to  the 
Uerolulion  ii,  ICSS,  1732-38,  4  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1754, 
2  vols.),  Bath,  1793-97,  5  vols.  ;  edited  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Toulniins,  American  edition  edited  by 
J.  ().  Choules,  New  York,  1844,  2  vols. 

NEALE,  John  Mason,  was  the  only  son  of 
Cornelius  Xcale,  a  eU'rgyman  of  the  evangelical 
school,  and  something  of  a  poet.  He  was  b.  in 
London,  Jan.  24,  1818;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1840;  was  ordained  deacon, 
1841,  and  priest,  1842;  was  for  a  time  incumbent 
of  Crawley  in  Sus.sex,  and  from  May,  1816,  till 
his  death  (on  Aug.  6,  1866),  warden  of  Saokville 
College,  I'.ast  Grinstead.  His  deiireo  of  D.D.  was 
bestowed,  I  think,  by  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

He  belonged  to  the  most  advanced  .section  ot 
High-Churehuien  ;  and  his  outspoken  and  consist- 
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ent  chaiiipioTiship  of  "  Catliolic  "  views  won  liim 
not  only  suspicion,  Imt  obloquy.  He  was  under 
the  inhibition  of  his  bishop  (Cliichesler)  for  four- 
teen years  :  in  1857  he  was  burnt  in  efli^y-  His 
preferment  and  income  were  of  tlie  humblest. 
But  his  zeal  and  industry  matched  his  great  and 
varied  talents.  "  Ilis  life  was  divided,"  says  the 
C'ongregationalist  Josiah  Miller,  "  between  ex- 
cessive literary  toil  and  exhausting  labors  of  piety 
and  benevolence."  He  founded,  in  1856,  the  Sis- 
tei-hood  of  )St.  Margaret.  Desperately  unpopular 
for  a  time,  the  order  was  before  liis  death  in  de- 
mand everywhere,  as  furnishing  the  best  nurses 
in  England. 

As  an  author  his  productiveness  has  few  paral- 
lels. A  full  list  of  his  books  is  impossible  within 
our  space :  those  esteemed  the  greatest  are  his 
Tlislori/  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  and  of  the 
I'alrian-hnle  of  Alexandria,  4  vols.,  1847-51,  and 
his  Commentarij  on  the  Psalms,  from  Primitive  anil 
Mediceval  Writers,  1860  :  the  latter  was  left  incom- 
plete, and  was  continued  by  Dr.  Littledale.  We 
may  mention,  also,  his  Reailinr/s  for  the  Aged,  four 
series,  1850,  and  later ;  Hierologus,  or  the  Church 
Tourists;  Ecclesiolorjical  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
Voices  from  the  East;  History  of  the  so-called  "  Jan- 
senist  "  Church  of  Holland,  1858;  Sermons  for  Chil- 
dren, 1867  ;  The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  (a  posthu- 
mous fragment),  Lond.,  1873;  an  adaptation  of  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  1853.  This  last,  we  are  told,  caused 
some  controversy ;  but  so  did  every  thing  of  his, 
when  noted  by  others  than  the  comparatively  few 
who  received  his  principles.  lie  had  strong  con- 
victions, and  the  full  courage  of  them  :  in  his  own 
view  he  was  a  witness,  and  at  need  a  confessor, 
of  a  system  of  absolute  truth.  On  almost  every 
page  of  his  writings,  whether  prose  or  verse, 
learned  or  popular,  his  point  of  view  and  his  reso- 
lute purpose  are  apparent.  They  are  books  of 
faith  and  of  intention ;  he  could  not  and  would 
not  make  them  otherwise:  so  one  obvious  motive 
runs  through  them  all.  To  him  "  religion  was 
the  solidest  of  all  realities,"  and  religion  and  the 
church  (as  he  understood  and  received  her)  were 
inseparably  one. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  his  won- 
derful stories  for  children  and  young  people ; 
though  they  were  written  for  bread,  and  necessa- 
rily aimed  to  entertain  the  reader.  Most  of  these 
have  an  historical  foundation ;  many  of  them  re- 
cite real  or  supposed  facts,  dealing  with  ancient  or 
obscure  trials  and  martyrdoms.  His  sympathies 
seem  rather  Roman  than  Protestant,  and  dubious 
legends  are  accepted  with  unquestioning  belief ; 
but  the  charm  of  style,  the  minute  knowledge  of 
distant  times  and  places,  the  vivid  realization,  the 
subdued  feeling,  at  once  profoundly  devout  and 
intensely  human,  form  a  combination  which  no 
other  English  popularizer  of  Christian  history  — 
if  we  except  single  works  of  Newman,  Manning, 
Kingsley,  and  Sirs.  Charles  —  has  appioached. 
The  Farm  of  Aptonga,  The  Egyptian  Wanderers, 
The  Followers  of  the  Lord,  Lent  Legends,  Tales  of 
Christian  Heroism  and  Endurance,  The  Quay  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  some  others,  are  as  much  prized 
by  adult  as  by  infant  readers  :  an  expurgated 
edition  of  these  (if  that  were  possible)  would 
form  such  an  array  of  Sunday-school  books  as  is 
often  sought  in  vain.  More  lengthy  and  less 
powerful,  but  yet  readable,  instructive,  and  edify- 


ing, ai'e  Stories  of  the  Crusades,  1846,  and  Dncht' 
nier,  or  the  Revolt  of  La  Vendee,  1848. 

As  a  poet,  Nealc  eleven  times  gained  the  Sea- 
tonian  prize.  An  edition  of  his  Seatonian  Poems 
(1864)  was  dedicated,  by  pernnssion,  to  his  bishop, 
after  their  reconciliation.  His  Songs  and  Jiitllads 
for  the  People,  for  Manufacturers,  etc.,  are  si'cular 
only  in  name.  But  his  gi-eatest  services  have 
been  rendered,  and  his  widest  fame  won,  through 
his  hymns.  Here  he  worked  under  no  false  or 
limiting  conditions,  in  a  field  entirely  congenial. 
He  easily  leads  the  roll  of  those  churchmen,  who, 
within  living  memory,  have  revolutionized  Eng- 
lish hynmody ;  and  only  one  or  two  British  names 
of  the  present  century  can  be  doubtfully  ranked 
with  his. 

His  twenty  Hymns  for  the  Sick  (1843),  and 
eighty-six  Hymns  for  Children  (in  three  series, 
1844,  and  later)  include  some  gems  and  much 
useful  matter,  but  have  been  cast  into  the  shade 
by  his  translations.  Most  of  these  appeared  1851. 
The  Hymnal  Noted  is  chiefly  given  to  long  metres, 
which  seem  to  the  uninitiated  somewhat  dry  and 
formal;  yet  many,  even  of  these,  have  gained 
large  acceptance.  Media-ral  Hymns  and  Sequences 
(2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1863)  afford  more  variety  and 
many  valuable  notes.  Among  the  most  precious 
of  these  is  Neale's  first  selection  from  the  famous 
Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlair,  completed  1858. 
No  strains  have  been  more  thrilling  or  more  effec- 
tive than  these  ;  and  their  cry  of  "  heavenly  home- 
sickness "  came  no  more  geiminely  from  the  heart 
of  the  Cluniac  monk  than  from  that  of  the  inhib- 
ited priest  at  East  Grinstead  :  feelings  like  these 
cannot  be  counterfeited,  nor  work  of  this  sort 
done  to  order. 

After  the  Rhythm  of  Bernard,  his  noblest  work 
is  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  1863.  There  he 
was  on  ground  familiar  to  him,  and  to  liim  alone ; 
and  the  mine  lie  opened  yielded  treasures  indeed. 
Whatever  the  originals,  such  renderings  from  any 
language  into  English  as  some  of  these  (if  we 
except  John  Wesley's  free  pai'aphrases  from  the 
German)  had  not  been  known ;  nor  were  there 
many  original  sacred  lyrics  of  such  beauty  as 
Art  thou  Weary,  Safe  Home,  The  Day  is  past  and 
over.  Within  twenty  years,  more  or  less  of  these 
Greek  hynnis,  like  others  from  the  same  busy 
brain  and  hand,  have  made  their  way  almost 
everywhere. 

Dr.  Neale  was  a  singular  compound  of  mediae- 
val (he  would  have  called  it  primitive)  doctrine 
and  devotion  with  modern  cidture  and  English 
manliness.  He  was  the  sworn  foe  of  "  breadth  " 
and  "  liberalism  ;  "  but  his  large  gifts  and  nature 
transcended  his  self-imposed  (or,  as  he  thought, 
God-impo.sed)  limits,  and  made  much  of  his  work 
catholic  in  the  sense  which  he  repudiated.  Those 
who  most  disliked  his  "  Romanizing  "  tendencies 
have  been  forced  to  admire  his  vast  industry,  his 
rigid  consistency,  his  patience  under  long  adver- 
sity, injustice,  and  neglect,  his  superiority  to  all 
questions  of  self-interest,  his  heroic  and  unflinch- 
ing faith.  His  tone  toward  "sects"  and  here- 
sies might  seem  full  of  arrogant  contempt ;  but, 
as  he  says  of  St.  Theodore  of  the  Studium,  there 
are  those  "  whom  the  world,  judging  from  a  su- 
perficial view  of  their  characters,  has  branded 
with  unbending  haughtiness  and  the  merest  for- 
mality in  religion,  while  their  most  .secret  writ- 
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ings  show  them  to  have  beeu  clinging  to  the 
cross  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and  sorrow."  And 
many  who  have  little  sympathy  with  his  pecul- 
iar type  of  theology  and  ecclesiasticism  hold  his 
memory  in  affectionate  reverence  as  that  of  a 
great  hymn-writer,  a  great  scholar,  and  a  great 

saint.  FREDERIC  M.  BIRD. 

NEANDER,  Joachim,  a  distinguished  German 
hymn-writer  uf  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrines  of  Labadie  (see  art.);  was 
b.  in  Bremen,  probably  in  1650 ;  d.  in  Bremen  in 
1680.  Uutereyk,  who  was  at  that  time  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  movement  of  Labadie  (or  the 
pietism  of  the  Reformed  Church)  at  Bi-enien,  was 
the  subject  of  much  ridicule.  Xeauder,  who  was 
a  wild  youth,  .sympathized  with  this  spirit,  but 
was  suddenly  converted  on  attending  one  of  Un- 
tereyk's  services.  From  that  time  on,  he  was  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  pietistic  movement  of 
Germany.  After  studying  in  Heidelberg,  he  went 
to  Frankfurt,  where  he  met  Spener,  and  was 
called  to  Diisseldorf  as  preacher,  and  master  of 
the  Latin  School.  He  was  suspended  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  but 
re-instated  in  1677,  after  signing  a  document  dis- 
approving of  the  separatistic  tendency  of  Laba- 
die's  movement.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
called  as  pastor  to  St.  Martini  Cluirch,  Bremen. 
Xeauder  is  one  of  the  few  great  hymn-writers  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  (Tersteegen,  Hen- 
rietta of  Brandenburg,  Lampe,  etc.,  being  the 
others),  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Germany. 
He  wrote  sixty-four  hymns,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  A  xmd  H,  Joachim  Neandri  Glaub- 
und  Liehesiibung.,  etc.  They  were  taken  up  and 
sung  by  Spener  and  his  friends,  and  in  1698  sev- 
eral were  admitted  to  the  Darmstadt  Collection. 
Among  the  best  of  these  hynms  is  [the  so-called 
German  Te  DeumJ  Lobe,  den  llerren,  den  miiclilir/en 
Kiinig  der  Ehren  ("  Praise  to  Jehovah,  the  Almighty 
King  of  Creation  ! "),  etc.  Tliey  are  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  thought,  and 
•warmth  and  purity  of  expression.  Neander  was 
also  the  author  of  some  classic  tunes,  as  Wunder- 
harer  Kiinig:  Unser  Herrscher,  unser  Kiinig,  etc. 
See  Ikkn  :  J.  Neander,  .<.  Leben  u.  s.  Lieder,  Bre- 
men, 1880;  the  works  on  hymnology  of  Wi.vter- 
FKi.D  an<l  Kocii ;  [and  C.^therixe  AVinkwortii  : 
The  Christian  Singers  of  Germany'].        HERZOG. 

NEANDER,  Johann  August  W'ilhelm.tho  father 
of  UKidiTU  cliuich  history,  was  of  Hebrew  de.scent, 
and,  before  his  transition  to  Cliristianity,  bore  the 
name  of  David  Mendel;  b.  Jan.  17,  1789,  at  (iot- 
tingen  ;  d.  July  14,  18.iO,  in  Berlin.  Tlu'ougli  his 
mothi'r  he  was  related  to  the  philosopher  Men- 
dels.sohn  and  to  the  medical  counsellor  Stieglitz 
in  Hanover.  Soon  after  liis  l)irth  he  was  taken 
by  his  mother,  who  had  been  .separated  from  her 
hu.sband,  to  Hamburg,  which,  in  sub.sequent  years, 
he  regarded  as  his  home.  He  was  educated 
by  the  lielp  of  friends,  especially  Stieglitz.  At 
the  gymnasium  at  Hamburg  lie  was  especially 
interested  in  the  study  of  Plato,  which  prepai'ed 
him  for  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  But  that 
which  determined  him  most  strongly  in  its  favor 
was  Schleicrmacher's  lieden  Uhcr  die  licligiiin 
(•' Discourses  on  Religion").  On  Feb.  l.'i,  1806, 
David  Mendel  was  baptized,  in  tlie  Church  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Hamburg,  underthe  name  of  Neander 
(New-man).     The  state  of  liis  mind  was  pictured 


in  an  essay  he  wrote  before  his  baptism,  and  gave 
to  pastor  Bossau.  It  was  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  various  stages  of  religious  development ;  and 
it  became  apparent  that  he  looked  at  Christianity 
from  an  ideal  stand-point,  rather  than  as  the  abso- 
lute truth.  But  that  his  baptism  was  a  washing 
of  regeneration,  a  renewal  of  the  whole  man,  is 
vouched  for  by  his  resolution  to  study  theology, 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  witli  his  whole  lieart.  Up 
to  the  spring  of  1806  he  had  beeu  intending  to 
study  law,  and  left  Hamburg  with  this  in  view. 
He  went  to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
came  especially  under  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher;  but  lie  was  compelled,  by  the  commo- 
tions of  war,  to  exchange  it  for  CJottingen,  where 
Planck  was  then  teaching.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Wandsbeck  in  1807,  on  John  i.  1  sqq. 
On  his  return  to  the  university  from  a  visit  to 
Hamburg,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  put  Schleier- 
macher,  Schelling,  and  Fichte  aside,  and  substi- 
tuted in  their  place  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Church  Fathers.  A  few  months  afterwards,  he 
laid  a  confession  before  his  friends,  binding  him- 
self to  the  study  of  church  histoiy,  and  praying 
the  Lord  to  preserve  him  from  errors.  His  theo- 
logical course  over,  he  returned,  in  the  spring  of 
1809,  to  Hamburg,  where  he  taught  for  eighteen 
months,  preached  from  time  to  time,  continuing 
with  great  zeal  the  study  of  church  history.  In 
1811  he  habililaled  aX  Heidelberg  with  the  disser- 
tation, De  Jidei  gnoseosijue  chrisl.  idea  et  ea,  qua  ad 
se  invicem  alque  ad  philosophiam  referanlur,  ralione 
secundum  mentem  Clem.  Alex.  In  1812  he  was 
made  professor  extraordinary  at  the  university, 
and  the  same  year  issued  the  first  of  his  mono- 
graphs,—  L'eber  d.  Kaiser  Julianus  u.  s.  Zeitalter, 
Leipzig  [Kng.  trans.,  Julian  the  Apostate,  New 
York,  18.50].  Li  181:!  he  was  called  to  Berlin  to 
lalior  at  the  side  of  Schleiermacher,  De  ^^'ette,  and 
Marheineke,  where  he  lectured  on  church  history 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  with 
great  success,  and  continued  his  literary  labors.  In 
181;i  appeared  the  monograph,  /X  hed  Bernhard 
u.  s.  Zeitalter;  in  1818,  D.  genelische  Entwicklung 
d.  vornehmslen  gnostischcn  Systeme ;  in  1822,  D.  he'd. 
Chrysostomus  and  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  d.  Gesch. 
d.  Chrislenthums  ii.  d.  christl.  Lebens  [Eiig.  trans, 
by  RvLANi) :  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the  ^ 
Early  and  IMiildle  Ages,  Loud.,  18.'J2]  ;  and  finally, 
in  182.5,  Antl-Gnostikus,  Geist  d.  Tertullianus  n. 
Einleit.  in  dessen  Schriften.  All  these  monographs 
were  a  preparation  for  the  main  work  of  his  life, 
—  Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  christ.  Iteiiginn  u.  Kirche  [Eiig. 
trans,  by  Torrey  ;  General  J/islori/  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,  12th  ed'.,  N.  Y.,  1882, 
6  vols.].  The  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  his 
Julian,  which  he  had  scruples  about  re-issuing 
in  its  previous  form,  decided  his  mind  to  under- 
take this  great  work.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1826  ;  and  the  work  was  continued  down  to 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  fifth  volume  appearing  in 
1845.  A  new  edition  of  the  earlier  volumes  ai>- 
peared  in  an  improved  form  after  1842.  Schnei- 
der prepared  ;i,n  additional  volume,  reaching  to 
the  Council  of  Pasel  (1430),  from  Neauder's  papers 
in  18.52.  A  third  edition  of  the  entire  work  was 
published  in  4  volumes  in  1856,  with  a  conipre- 
Iicnsive  jireface  by  Ullmann.  Neander  also  pub- 
lished D.  Gesch,  d.  Jyianzung  u.  Lt  ilunq  il.  cliristl. 
Kirche  durch  d.  Aposlel,  2  vols.,  HaniDurg,  1832 
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[Eng.  trans.,  Ilislory  of  the  Planting  and  Traininy 
<>f  the  Christian  C/iurch  hi/  the  Apostles,  by  Ryla.nL), 
Edinburgh,  18t2,  2  vols.,  revised  by  Dr.  Kobinson, 
New  York,  ly()5],  and  Lehen  Jesu,  Hamburg,  1837 
[Eng.  trans,  by  John  McCi.intock,  D.D.,  and 
Blumentiial  :  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  New 
York,  18i8],  to  write  which  he  was  incited  by  the 
conflict  with  Strauss. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Neander 
as  a  church  liistorian,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  views  which  had,  up  to  this 
time,  prevailed  amongst  church  historians.  The 
most  important  church  historian  of  that  time  was 
Planck,  and  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  pragmatic 
school.  The  views  of  this  school  prevailed  when 
Neander  began  his  great  work.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  higher  conceptions  of 
<;hiirch  history  had  begun  to  be  expressed  by 
Schelling,  Marheineke,  and  Gie.seler.  The  prar/- 
matic  school  only  looked  at  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine.  It  failed  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
historical  development.  It  lost  sight  of  objective 
forces  in  its  interest  in  individuals  whose  thinking 
and  plans  are  tlie  only  causes  of  all  changes.  Of 
higher  cau.ses  it  knows  nothing.  It  substituted, 
iu  the  place  of  the  fulness  of  a  living  develop- 
ment, its  own  poor  shallow  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity. Instead  of  devotion  to  events,  instead 
of  a  revelation  of  the  fulness  of  Christ's  life, 
church  history  was  turned  into  a  gallery  of  jjio- 
tures  representing  human  follies  and  errors,  which 
the  historian  felt  free  to  condemn  or  to  ridicule. 

Neander  broke  through  the  rules  of  the  prag- 
matic school  in  his  very  first  work,  Julian,  when 
lie  remarks  at  the  beginning,  "  How  little  it  is 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  create  any  thing !  how 
little  one  can  achieve  in  a  conflict  with  Provi- 
dence, which  leads  and  forms,  according  to  its 
own  eternal  decree,  the  spirit  of  all  the  periods 
of  history ! "  He  substituted  for  psychological  arts 
the  rich  results  of  a  study  of  the  historical  sources; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  tlie  way  in 
which  Neander  introduces  the  work  of  Julian 
into  the  progressive  development  of  the  church, 
to  become  aware  that  his  conception  of  history 
was  higher  than  the  superficial  conception  which 
regarded  him  merely  from  the  stand-point  of  an 
apostate,  or  surrounded  him  with  a  halo.  The 
general  principle  of  Neander's  method  is  seen  to 
tven  better  advantage  in  his  monograph  on 
Bernard.  Author  and  subject  of  the  biography 
were  kindred  spirits ;  and,  in  the  treatment  of 
Bernard's  career,  Neandei'  lays  bare  the  innermost 
principle  of  his  life,  and  derives  his  activity  from 
it.  In  his  Chrysostom,  the  most  elaborate  of  his 
biographies,  often  diffuse  and  defective  in  style 
—  and  style  was  his  weakest  point,  —  Neander 
displays  the  same  method. 

Neander's  conception  of  church  history  is  set 
forth  in  his  Introduction  to  his  great  work  in 
these  words,  "  We  look  upon  Christianity,  not  as 
a  system  born  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man's 
nature,  but  as  a  power  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  in  that  heaven  has  opened  itself  to 
a  hostile  world,  —  a  power  which  in  its  essence, 
as  well  as  in  its  origin,  is  exalted  high  above  all 
that  man  can  create  with  his  own  powers,  and 
which  was  designed  to  impart  to  him  new  life, 
and  trausforni  him  iu  his  innermost  nature."  He 
regards    Christianity  as  a  force,  a  life,  and   not 


alone  as  a  dogma,  or  a  divine  power  which  has 
come  down  from  heaven.  In  his  view,  therefore, 
the  history  of  the  church  is  the  history  of  the 
process  of  the  interpenetration  of  man's  life  with 
the  divine  life;  the  history  of  the  divine  life  of 
Christ  pervading  humanity.  He  constantly  recurs 
to  the  parable  of  the  leaven  to  illustrate  this 
process.  This  new  life  was  perfectly  manifested 
in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  and  becomes  concrete 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  whose  peculiarities  are 
not  destroyed,  but  transformed  and  glorified. 
Every  Christian,  therefore,  repeats  the  life  of 
Christ  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  In  no  one 
is  that  life  repeated  in  its  comprehensive  fulness. 
Each  only  presents  a  single  aspect  of  it.  Neander 
is  constantly  representing  the  one  life  of  Christ 
in  its  conflict  with  sin,  its  adoption  and  rejection 
of  worldly  principles  and  forces  in  the  various 
phases  of  rationalism  and  supranaturalism,  scho- 
lasticism and  mysticism,  speculative  and  jjractical 
effort.  To  this  general  conception  is  due  the 
edificatory  character  of  Neander's  History.  "  The 
understanding  of  history  presupposes  the  under- 
standing of  that  which  is  its  operating  principle." 
And  the  history  of  the  church,  being  a  represen- 
tation of  Christ's  life  as  it  pervades  mankind, 
can  be  understood  only  in  proportion  as  the  life 
of  Christ  is  known  by  experience.  The  history 
of  the  church  is  the  church's  consciousness  of 
its  own  life.  Pectus  est  quod  facit  theologum  ("  It 
is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian  ")  was 
Neander's  often-used  motto.  He  therefore  ex- 
pressly says,  that  it  was  his  purpose  from  the 
beginning  to  present  the  history  of  the  church  as 
a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Chris- 
tianity and  as  a  school  of  experience. 

One  of  Neander's  characteristics  as  an  historian 
is  his  talent  for  portraying  individual  traits  of 
character  and  life.  He  honored  the  individual  as 
no  other  historian  before  him,  and  brought  out 
the  objective  features  of  his  sulsject,  without  mix- 
ing in  his  own  subjective  thoughts  and  opinions. 
Closely  connected  with  this  talent  is  his  ability, 
which  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  unveiling  the  Christian  element  in 
their  lives.  Hence  that  mildness  of  judgment 
which  Neander  displayed  side  by  side  with  an 
absolute  love  of  truth. 

The  objectivity  of  Neander's  portrayal  of  events 
and  persons  is  the  most  important  feature  of  his 
work.  But  here  we  are  brought  to  Ids  weakest 
point.  The  concrete  and  individual  are  relative- 
ly far  more  prominent  than  the  universal.  The 
body  consists  only  of  an  aggregation  of  separate  in- 
dividuals, but  the  aggregate  is  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. In  one  word,  Neander's  defect  is  a  fail- 
ure to  give  prominence  to  and  appreciate  the  church 
as  such.  Instead  of  the  church,  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  single  joortraits  of  individuals  animated 
with  the  life  of  Christ.  The  biogi-aphical  element 
predominates.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  spir- 
itual life  of  his  characters,  and  has  depicted  with 
a  master's  hand  the  hidden  life  of  the  church; 
but  in  doing  so  he  has  neglected  to  portray  its  all- 
conquering  power  over  the  world.  The  influence 
of  the  church  upon  the  formation  of  dogmatic 
beliefs,  upon  civil  law,  social  customs,  art,  and 
architecture,  he  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out. 
In  spite  of   the  variety  of   individual  character 
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and  experience,  the  history  of  the  church  in  his 
hands  does  not  present  an  harmonious  and  pro- 
gressive development.  It  is  an  endless  portrait- 
gallery.  Neander  has  given  iis  a  commentary  of 
the  parable  of  the  leaven,  but  fails  to  give  a  com- 
mentary of  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed. 

Neander's  division  of  church  history  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  So  far  as  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  church  is  concerned,  it  falls  into  three  periods. 
The  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  is  the 
growth  of  a  priesthood,  —  a  fact  to  which  he  can- 
not call  attention  too  often ;  for  his  history  is  a 
history  of  the  universal  priesthood.  The  first 
period  is  a  period  of  pure  spiritual  religion  ;  the 
second  is  characterized  by  a  re-inswathement  of 
Christianity  in  liabiliments  like  to  those  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  third  is  marked  by  a  re- 
action, and  an  effort  of  Christian  liberty  to  re- 
assert itself. 

Neander's  personal  influence  in  the  classroom 
was  little  less  important  than,  if  not  quite  as  im- 
portant as,  his  literary  activity.  He  labored  in 
Berlin  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  his  exegetical 
lectures  he  pursued  a  practical  method.  This  he 
also  did  in  his  commentaries  \_ExposiUon  of  First 
John,  the  PhUippians,  and  James,  translated  by  Mrs. 
CoxANT,  Xew  York,  1859].  lie  also  lectured  on 
systematic  theology  (in  which  he  depended  too 
much  upon  Schleiermacher),  and,  after  Schleier- 
macher's  death,  on  ethics.  His  lectures  in  tliese 
two  branches  appeared  after  his  death,  in  the 
three  volumes,  Dogvienyeschichte  [Eng.  trans,  by 
Ryland,  2  vols.,  London,  1858],  Kalholizismus  u. 
Prolestantismus,  and  Geschichie  d.  Ethik. 

Neander's  personal  influence  upon  his  students 
was  also  very  great,  and  became  a  rich  blessing 
to  many.  He  presents  the  figure  of  a  man  of 
simple  and  childlike  spirit,  helpless  in  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life,  faithful  to  his  calling,  severe 
towards  himself,  and  temperate,  full  of  love  and 
gentleness  towards  others,  and  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly devoted  to  the  Lord.  But  he  could  be 
severe,  and  entered  a  protest  against  the  evange- 
liiche  Kirchenzcitung  \_Ecang.  Ch.  Journal,  Ileng- 
stenberg's  organ],  and  opposed,  not  only  witli 
great  firmness,  but  often  with  heat,  lioth  panthe- 
istic and  spiritualistic  speculations,  and  the  more 
rigid  wing  in  the  church  which  insisted  upon  a 
strict  system  of  doctrine.  Ilis  activity  was  a 
benediction  to  thousands;  and,  amongst  those  who 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  faith  and  theology 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  he  has,  beyond 
dispute,  one  of  the  most  prominent  places,  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  if  we  look  at  practical  re- 
sults. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  Neander  had 
to  contend  against  a  feeble  constitution.  In  1847 
he  began  to  suffer  with  his  eyesight,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  continuing  his  History.  Attacked 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  lingered  only  a  few 
days  before  he  was  called  to  his  heaveidy  home. 
During  his  sickness  he  continued  to  labor  on  his 
lectures;  and  in  the  waiulerings  of  his  mind  he 
was  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  continuance  of 
his  Church  Hislori/,  and  dictated  from  his  bed  an 
account  of  the  Triends  of  (lod.  He  asked  what 
time  it  was,  and,  oti  receiving  a  reply,  said,  "  I  am 
weary,  1  will  now  go  to  sleep,  good-night,"  closed 
his  eyes,  and  pa.s.scd  from  a  calm  sleep  to  the  land 
beyond.      The  court-preacher  Strauss  delivered 


the  funeral  address  at  tlie  house,  from  John  xsi. 
7,  '•  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith  unto- 
I'eter,  It  is  the  Lord ;  "  and  this  single  word  de- 
scribes his  life  better  than  any  thing  else  could. 

[Neander  never  married,  and  lived  alone  with  a 
sister.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  German;/,  its  Universities, 
etc.,  thus  describes  his  personal  appearance  :  — 

"  Think  of  a  man  of  uiiddle  size,  slender  frame,  a 
homely  though  gooil-uatured  and  benevolent  face, 
dark  and  strongly  .lewish  complexion,  deep-scate<i 
but  sparkling  eyes,  overshadowed  with  an  unusually 
strong,  bushy  pair  of  eyelirows,  black  hair  flowing 
in  uncombeii  profusion  over  the  forehead,  an  old- 
fashioued  coat,  a  wliite  cravat  carelessly  tied,  —  as 
often  behind  or  on  one  side  of  the  neck  as  in  front, 

—  a  shabby  hat  set  aslant,  jack-boots  reaching  above 
the  knees,  —  tliink  of  him  eitlier  sitting  at  home,  sur- 
rounded by  books  on  the  shelves,  the  table,  the  few 
chairs,  and  all  over  the  floor,  or  walking  Unter  den 
Linden  and  in  the  Thiorgarton  of  Berlin,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  liis  sister  Hiuinilifn  or  a  faithful  student, 
his  eyes  shut,  or  looking  halfway  up  to  heaven,  talk- 
ing theology  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  fashion  oS 
the  city,  and  presenting  altogether  a  most  singular 
contrast  to  the  teeming  life  around  him,  stared  at, 
smiled  at,  wondered  at,  yet  respectfully  greeted  by 
all  who  knew  him;  or  finally  standing  on  the  ros- 
trum, playing  with  a  couple  of  goose-quills,  whicli 
his  amanuensis  had  always  to  provide,  constantly 
crossing  and  recrossiug  his  feet,  bent  forward,  fre- 
quently sinking  his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow 
of  spittle,  and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on 
high,  especially  when  roused  to  polemic  zeal  against 
pantheism  and  dead  formalism,  at  times  fairly  threat- 
ening to  overturn  the  desk,  and  yet  all  the  while 
pouring  forth  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm, without  any  other  help  than  that  of  some 
illegible  notes,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  learning  and 
thought  from  the  deep  and  pui'e  fountain  of  the  inner 
life,  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity  of  the  outside,  at 
once  commanding  the  veneration  and  confidence  of 
every  hearer,  —  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Neander, 
the  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world 
of  this  nineteenth  century."] 

See  Dr.  Otto  Krahue  :  August  Neander,  Ham- 
burg, 1852  ;  Hagenbacii  •  Neander's  Verdienste 
um  d.  Kirchengesch.,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kritiken, 
1851;  [ScilAFF :  Germany,  its  Universities,  etc., 
Philadelphia,  18.")7;  J.  L.  Jacobi  :  Erinnerungen 
an  August  Nvaniler,  Halle,  1882].    G.  UHLUORN, 

NEAP'OLIS  (new  city),  a  town  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Philippi,  in  Northern  Greece,  contain- 
ing at  present  about  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  memorable  as  the  first  jilace  in  Europe  visited 
by  Paid  (Acts  xvi.  11);  and,  since  Neapolis  is  the 
port  of  Philippi,  he  probably  landed  there  on  his 
second  missionary  tour,  and  certainly  thence  em- 
barked for  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XX.  1,  li). 

NEBAIOTH.     See  Arabia,  p.  123. 

NE'BO  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  after  Bel, 
as  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians.  The 
Septuagint  has  ^ayuv.  —  Among  the  Assyrians  and 
Iiahylinii<nis.  In  the  cuneiform  inscri|)tions  the 
name  reads  X(d)H  or  Nabius.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  Babylonian  and  also  As.syrian  patronymics,  as, 
for  instance,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nahu-kudarri-usur 
("  Nebo  ]irotect  the  crown  "),  Nabopolassar,  Nabu- 
linhal-usur  ("  Nebo  defend  tlie  son  "),  Nabouiwsar, 
iVidiu-ni'isIr  ("  Nebo  protect,"  etc.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  Chalda'an  name  Sanigarnebo,  Sumgur-Nabu 

—  "be  gr.acious  Nebo"  (Jer.  xxxix.  li);  and  pcr- 
h,a]<s  tlie  name  Abednego  (Dan.  i.  7)  is  a  ciurup- 
lion  of  Abed-Nobo.  The  signification  of  these 
patronymics  sliows  that  Nebo  was  worshipped 
as  a  benevolent  deity;  and  their  great  number. 
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that  tlic  worship  was  quito  extensive.  In  the 
later  Bal)yloiiian  Kmpiro,  all  the  kiii"S,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  named  after  him  ;  while, 
out  of  fifty  names  of  Assyrian  kings,  only  two 
show  tliat  derivation.  The  character  of  tlie  deity 
is  further  proved  by  the  epithets  applied  to  hini, 
—  "  he  who  reigns  over  the  hosts  of  the  heavens," 
"  the  governor  of  the  world,"  "  the  god  of  science," 
etc.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Assyrian  nahu, 
which  means  "to  speak,"  "to  announce,"  is  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  7iahi,  "  prophet,"  or,  more 
correctly,  "  messenger."  In  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  star-worship,  the  planet  IMercuvy  is  assigned 
to  Nebo;  and  the  Greco-Koman  nations  have  not 
failed  to  recognize  in  Nebo  tlieir  Hermes-Mercury, 
the  mediator  between  the  divine  and  human 
spheres.  He  was,  however,  a  younger  god,  .son 
of  Merodach.  A  statue  of  him,  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C,  has  been  found  at  Nineveh.  — 
Among  Ihe  Western  Shemkes  and  the  Later  Meso- 
polainian.i.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were 
not  the  only  wor.shippers  of  Nebo.  His  name  is 
also  found  in  some  verj'  ohl  geographical  desig- 
nations in  Canaan.  Thus  Nebo  was  the  name 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  from  the 
top  of  which  Moses  looked  down  into  the  promised 
country  (Dent,  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  Near  the 
mountain,  .stood  a  Moabitio  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Keuben  (Num.  xxxii. 
3),  but  never  taken  possession  of.  There  was  also 
a  city  thus  named  in  Judeea  (Ez.  ii.  2.9).  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  Nebo  in  some  patro- 
nymics in  the  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  ancient  worshiji  of  that 
deity  among  the  Aramiuans,  as  the  name  might 
be  a  later  post-Christian  importation.  From 
Babylonia  the  worshiji  of  Nebo  spread  to  tlie 
neighboring  Armenia.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells 
us  tliat  King  Abgarus  was  a  worshipper  of  Nabok 
(Nebo),  and  introduced  his  worship  into  Edessa; 
and  to  this  worship  Jacob  of  .Sarug  testifies  in 
his  speech  on  the  fall  of  the  idols.  Among  the 
Arabs  no  deity  of  the  name  of  Nebo  has  been 
found.  See  Chwoi-SOHn  :  Die  Ssahier  und  der 
Ssabismus,  St.  Petersburg,  1856,  ii.  pp.  161  sqq.  ; 
Schrader:  Die  KeiUnschriflen  und  das  Alle  Testa- 
ment, 1872,  pp.  272  sqq.  WOLF  B.iUDI.SSIN. 

NE'BO  {prophet),  a  mountain,  of  the  range 
Abarim,  in  Aloab,  from  which  Moses  surveyed  the 
promised  land,  and  whereon  he  died  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49,  xxxiv.  1-5).  It  was  rightly  located  by  Euse- 
bius  as  six  Roman  miles  (south-)  west  from 
Heshbon,  and  is  called  "  Nebbeh  "  by  the  Bedawin. 
From  its  summit,  one  can  in  clear  weather  see 
from  the  Dead  .Sea,  which  is  eight  miles  away,  to 
Mount  llermon,  —  in  short,  the  view  of  Mo.ses. 
In  1875  Professor  Paine  maintained  the  identifi- 
cation of  Neljo  with  the  eastern  summit  of  this 
mountain  of  Moab,  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Jebel 
Nebba,"  and  Pisgah  with  a  projecting  western 
shoulder,  called  "  Siaghah."  See  Pisgah,  and 
art.  "Nebo,"  in  Rikhm's  Ifandiriirterbuch  d.  bib. 
Allertums. 

NE'BO,  a  city  of  Moab  assigned  the  Reubenites 
(Num.  xxxii.  38),  identified  by  Professor  Paine 
with  a  ruin  about  a  mile  south  of  the  suunnit  of 
Mount  Nebo. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  (Babylon.,  Nabu-kudurri- 
uisur,  "  Nebo,  protect  the  crown,"  though  the  ex- 
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act  sen.se  is  disputed  ;  Heb.,  11VK"^"I313:  (Jer.  xlix. 
•>H,  JClhib :  ct  Kz.ii.  1), -iV«"'"'3"J,  and  iwrao;i, 
etc. ;  LXX.,  Na/Joi),vo(!oTOOop),  third  of  the  name,  the 
most  famous  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  wlio  reigned 
B.C.  60.J-5G1,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  'I'esta- 
ment  as  follows  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  xxv.,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  passim;  Ez.  ii.  1,  v.  12,  14;  Neh.  vii.  6; 
Jer.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv.  pass., 
XXXV.  11,  xxxix.,  xliii.,  xlix.,  1.,  lii.  pass. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.,  xxix.,  XXX.  pass. ;  Dan.  i.-v.pass. ,  of.  Tob. 
xiv.  15;  Judith, /)«ss. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  son  of  Nabopolassar,  who, 
in  combination  with  the  Jledes,  had  effected  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  B.C.  606  (?)  and  appears 
first  as  his  father's  co-regent  and  general.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  lieaded  an  army  against  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  possibly  in  ignorance  of  the 
(impending  or  accomplished)  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  power  "went  up  against  the  King  of 
Assyria  to  the  River  Euphrates  "  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29 ;  liut  on  the  movements  of  the  Egyptian  king 
see  Necho).  In  a  decisive  battle  near  Carchemish 
(DJirbcis),  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Middle 
Euphrates,  Necho  was  utterly  defeated  and  put 
to  flight  in  the  year  B.C.  605  (or  606?).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  proceeding  to  follow  up  this  vic- 
tory by  establishing  Babylonian  authority  over 
the'  lands  which  Neclio  had  traversed  on  his  way 
to  the  Euphrates  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  7)  ;  and  tlie 
subjection  of  Jelioiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  cf.  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9,  29)  may  have  been  accomplished  at  this 
time.  But  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nabopolas- 
sar called  his  son  back  to  Babylon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  throne  to  himself.  A  part 
of  his  army,  left  behind  in  the  "  West  Land," 
may  be  repre.sented  by  the  "Chaldees,"  who  figure 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  2)  among  the  assailants  of  Jelioia- 
kim, when,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  revolted. 
(But  see  Jehoi.4.kiji.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  liis  reign,  again  appeared  in 
Palestine,  Jehoiachin  had  succeeded  his  father 
Jehoiakim ;  and  he  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  the 
invader.  Jehoiachin  and  the  flower  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  the  tem- 
ple and  the  king's  palace  were  plundered  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10-16;  cf.  Dan.  i.  1,  2).  Nebuchadnezzar 
.set  Jehoiachin's  uncle,  jNIattaniah,  on  the  throne, 
changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17). 
(See  Jehoiachin,  Zedkki.\ii.)  After  eight  years, 
Zedekiah  revolted :  in  his  ninth  year  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar's seventeenth),  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  the  siege  lasted  a  year  and 
a  half  (2  Kings  xxv.  1  ff),  with  an  interruption 
caused  by  the  approach  of  Pharaoh-IIophra  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  5  ff. ;  cf.  xliv.  30),  who,  however,  failed 
to  make  a  permanent  diversion,  much  more  to 
drive  back  the  Babylonians.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiali's  reign  (B.C.  586),  famine  and  the 
superior  force  of  the  besiegers  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah,  attempting  to  es- 
cape, was  made  prisoner ;  and  at  Riblali,  the  head- 
quarters of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  forced  to  see 
his  .sons  killed,  and  then  to  lo.se  his  own  sight. 
He  was  himself  carried  thence  to  Babylon.  Nebu- 
zaradan,  the  Babylonian  general,  completed  the 
plunder  of  temple  and  city,  of  which  a  beginning- 
had  been  made  when  Jehoiachin  surrendered, 
destroyed  them  with  fire,  and  carried  away  all  the 
inhabitants,  except  some  "of  the  poor  of  the 
land  "  (2  Kings  xxv.  12).     Over  this  feeble  rem- 
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iiaut  a  certain  Gedaliah  was  appointed  governor. 
His  assassination,  two  months  later,  instead  of 
securing  new  independence  for  Judali.  was  fol- 
lowed by  dread  of  Babylonian  vengeance,  which 
led  to  the  flight  toward  Egypt  of  those  who 
were  left  in  the  land. 

Having  thus  wiped  out  all  semblance  of  in- 
dependent power  in  Palestine,  Nebuchadnezzar 
turned  his  attention  northward,  and  began  vigor- 
ous operations  against  Tyre.  The  siege  of  that 
city  occupied  thirteen  years.  Ezek.  xxix.  IS 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  wholly  success- 
ful. But  Nebuchadnezzar  must,  by  force  of  arms 
or  treaty,  have  secured  himself  from  molestation 
in  this  quarter  before  venturing  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt;  and  we  know  that  he  gained  a 
footliold  in  Cyprus.  His  name  was  doubtless 
known  and  feared  in  all  the  Phcenician  colonies. 
In  his  thirty-third  year(?)  —  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Ezekiel's  exile,  Ezek.  xxix. 
17  (B.C.  07'2)  —  he  entered  Egypt,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  where  he  was 
at  length  repelled  by  Hophra  (see  Wiedemann  : 
jEyi/ptiacIie  Zcilschrifl,  1S7S,  pp.  2  ff.,  87  ff.  ;  and 
cf.  Ezek.  xxix.  10,  20)  ;  and  in  his  thirty -seventh 
year  (B.C.  568)  a  second  expedition  occurred,  this 
time  against  a  king  who  is  probably  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Amasis.  Amasis  was  apparently  first 
a  co-regent  with  Hophra,  and  then  his  successor. 
(See  Wiedemann:  ib.\  Schrader:  ^Efft/pt.  Zeil- 
schrifl,  1879,  pp.  45  ff. ;  Pinches :  trans.  Soc. 
Bib.  Arch.,  vii.  2,  1S81,  pp.  210  ff.)  This  second 
Egyptian  campaign  is  tlie  only  one  of  which  a 
record  has  thus  far  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

There  must  have  been  many  other  important 
expeditions  of  which  we  have  no  information  as 
yet.  To  Nebuchadnezzar  is  undoubtedly  due  the 
credit  of  firmly  establishing  and  greatly  extend- 
ing the  dominion  which  Nabopolassar  had  secured. 
He  was  the  most  formidable  and  succes.sful  mon- 
arch who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  up  to 
the  time  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Persians. 

We  are  better  informed  about  the  details  of 
his  occupations  at  home.  Numerous  inscriptions 
tell  us  of  his  devotion  to  the  gods  (cf.  Dan.  iii.  1 
ff.),  particularly  Bel-Merodach  (see  Mehoi).\cii), 
and  are  largely  occupied  with  an  account  of  his 
restoration  and  building  of  temples.  Among  the 
most  famous  are  those  of  Nebo  (called  Eziihi)  in 
Borsippa,  and  of  Bel-Merodach  (called  Estiyr/il) 
in  Babylon;  but,  besides  these,  traces  of  his  work 
were  left  in  Sippara,  Cutha,  etc.  The  fondness 
for  building  here  evidenced  appeared  also  in  tlie 
construction  of  a  S[ili'ndid  palace,  of  strong  city 
walls  and  citadels,  enclosing  and  protecting  a  vast 
area,  probably  also  the  .so-called  "  Median  Wall," 
stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
Terraced  garden.s,  and  a  system  of  canals  and 
reservoirs  for  irrigation,  are  also  attributed  to 
bim.  Of  Nel)ucliailnczzar's  insanity,  and  the 
events  which  precedi'd  it,  we  have  no  account 
except  from  tin-  I5ook  of  Daniel.     (See  Daniki..) 

Lit.  ^(i.  Kawi.i.nso.n  :  Fhc  Great  Monurdiii'n 
of  Ancient  Edslern  World,  4th  cd.,  London,  1879, 
New  York,  188(»;  ^^  Dunckek:  Geacliichte  iles 
Alterlhum.s,  5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1878-81  ;  Eng.  trans. 
by  E.  Al)bott,  London,  1878-82;  E.  ScHHAnKit : 
Die  Keilinncliri/len  n.  d.  Alte  'J'eslnmcnl,  2d  ed., 
Cjiessen,  1883-  FliANClei  BKOWN. 


I  NEBUZAR-A'DAN  (Bab.,  A'«7?/u-r(V-i<W/;m," Nebo 
gave  seed  '"),  one  of  tlie  generals  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  conquered  Jerusalem  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  having  taken  a 
part  of  the  city  a  month  previously.  After  the 
occupation  he  fired  the  temple,  whose  treasure* 
he  sent  to  Babylon,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  houses,  and  carried  away  the  inhabit- 
ants as  prisoners.  Five  years  later  on  he  carried 
away  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  more  Hebrews. 
As  the  Chaldieans  were  besieging  T3're,  and 
waged  war  against  the  Moabites  and  Annnonitee, 
they  were  easily  suspected  of  conspiracy,  or  per- 
haps they  actually  had  conspired  (2  Kings  xxv.  8 
sqq.  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9  sqq.,  xl.  1  sqq.)    RiiETSCHI. 

NECESSITY,  MORAL,  is  "that  without  which 
the  effect  cannot  well  be,  although,  absolutely 
speaking,  it  may.  A  man  who  is  lame  is  under 
a  moral  necessity  to  use  some  help,  but  absolute- 
ly he  may  not.  The  phrase  '  moral  necessity '  is 
used  variously.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  necessity 
of  moral  obligation.  Sometimes,  by  moral  ne- 
cessity, is  meant  that  sure  connection  of  things 
that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible  certainty.  In 
this  sense  it  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high 
degree  of  probability  which  is  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  satisfy  mankind  in  their  conduct  and  behavior 
in  the  world.  Sometimes,  by  moral  nece.ssity,  is 
meant  that  necessity  of  connection  and  conse- 
quence which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as 
the  strength  of  inclination  or  motives,  and  the 
connection  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between 
them  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions."  — 
Fleming  :  Vocahulanj  of  PliUosoplii/,  ed.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  Philadelphia,  1860,  pp.  342,' 343. 

NE'CHO  (calleil  in  the  Bible  OJ,  or  n3p  ;  on  the 
pjgyptian  monuments,  Neku:  in  the  Septuagint, 
Nf  vau ;  by  Herodotus,  NcMJf)  was  a  son  of  Psam- 
nietichus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  from  609 
to  595  B.C.  He  sent  out  an  expedition  of  Phoe- 
nician sailors,  who  successfully  circumnavigated 
Africa  in  three  years.  He  also  continued  his 
father's  work  on  the  great  canal,  but  gave  it  up 
without  comi)leting  it,  probably  on  account  of  his 
canqiaign  against  As.^yria.  With  a  great  army  he 
landed  in  Syria,  and  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo, 
6(18  B.C.,  luit  was  himself  conijiletely  routed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish,  605  B.C. ;  and  in 
597  B.C.  tlie  Egyptians  were  again  completely 
driven  out  of  Asia.  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  29  .sqq., 
xxiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-xxxvi.  4 ;  Jer.  xxii. 
10,  XV.  7;  xlvi.  ;  Josephus :  Atit..  10,  5;  Henxlo- 
tus.  2,15s ;    1,42;   Diodorus,  1,  33.     liiiE'l'St'lll. 

NECKHAM  (NECHAM,  NECKAM,  NEQUAM), 
Alexander,  or,  from  his  birtlqilace,  Alexander  of 
Sancto  Albano;  b.  at  St.  Albans,  1157;  d.  at 
Cirencester,  1217.  He  was  foster-brother  to 
llichard  Cceur  do  Lion,  being  born  on  the  same 
day.  He  w;vs  master  of  Dunstable  School,  and 
in  1180  profe.s.sor  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
became  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  abbot  of  Ciren- 
cester. He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  one 
of  the  best  Latin  jioets  of  his  age,  and  author, 
among  many  others,  of  two  curious  prodnction.s, 
• —  /)e  naturis  rerum  (of  no  scientific  value,  but 
interesting  for  the  information  it  conveys),  and 
De  Inttdihus  diviniv  sapiinlite.  These  two  were 
edit<Ml  by  the  famous  antiquary,  Thomati  Wright, 
Loudon,  1863. 
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NECROLOGIUM  (NECROLOGY),  also  called 
obiturltiin,  obiliiiiriiiiii,  calendariuiii,  etc.,  was  the 
name  of  a  book  kept,  in  imitation  of  the  original 
diptychs  of  the  church,  in  all  religious  houses, 
and  containing  the  names  of  those  dead  for  whom 
prayers  should  be  made,  —  members  of  the  house, 
its  benefactors,  members  of  houses  with  which  a 
compact  for  mutual  intercession  had  been  made, 
etc. 

NECROMANCY  (from  the  Greek  vcKpo/iavrda, 
"divination  by  m<'ans  of  the  dead")  was  exer- 
cised under  two  different  forms,  —  the  one  consi.st- 
iug  in  examining  the  viscera  of  one  newly  dead 
or  slain,  in  order  to  draw  out  omens ;  and  the  other, 
in  raising  the  soul  of  one  departed,  in  order  to 
obtain  direct  information  concerning  the  future. 
Eusebius,  in  his  Vila  Constuntini  (1,  ■Wi),  says  of 
Maxentius,  that  he  opened  the  wombs  of  pregnant 
women,  and  searched  the  viscera  of  newly-born 
infants.  Similar  stories  are  told  about  Va-lerian, 
and  even  about  Julian.  The  second  method,  the 
raising  of  the  souls  of  tlie  dead,  was  of  course 
the  nmch  more  frequently  used,  and  is  often 
spoken  of  by  Justin,  Clemens  Romanus,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  others.  After  the  sixth  century  the 
word  began  to  be  used  in  a  vague  sense  of  all 
exercise  of  pretended  supernatural  powers. 

NECTARIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
the  successor  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
predecessor  of  Chrysostom.  Innnediately  after 
the  Council  of  381  had  been  called,  Gregory 
Xazianzen  retired,  and  the  see  of  Constantinople 
became  vacant.  Nectarius,  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
and  at  that  time  a  very  old  man,  lived  in  Con- 
stantinople as  a  senator,  but  was  just  about  to 
return  home.  Before  departing,  however,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Diodorus,  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was 
present  in  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  the  bishop  became  so  impressed  by  the 
venerable  old  senator,  that  he  put  his  name  on  the 
list  of  candidates  for  the  vacant  see.  The  emper- 
or's choice  fell  upon  the  senator,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  bishops,  who  had  never  before  heard 
his  name,  but  soon  learned  that  he  was  not  an 
ecclesiastic,  nay,  even  not  baptized;  and  Nectarius 
was  soon  after  installed  as  patriarch  of  the 
metropolis.  His  participation  in  the  transactions 
of  the  council  was  liberal  and  moderate,  but  his 
most  important  official  act  was  the  abolishment 
of  the  presfji/ler  pani/enliarius.  Since  the  Nova- 
tian  troubles,  the  Greek  Church  had  appointed 
a  special  penitential  priest,  who  received  the 
confession  of  such  as  fell  into  heavy  sins  after 
baptism.  Of  course,  the  confession  was  secret: 
but  it  happened,  now  and  then,  that  the  .secrets 
of  the  confessional  leaked  out ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  sucli  a  scandal,  Nectarius  abolished 
the  office,  390  or  391.  A  Homilia  in  Tlieodnrum 
iiinrtyrcm,  first  printed  among  the  works  of  Chrys- 
ostom (Paris,  loo4),  is  generally  ascribed  to 
aim.  G.\ss. 

NECTARIUS,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  1660-72, 
■^as  a  native  of  Crete,  and  had  studied  in  Athens 
under  Theophilus  Korydales.  He  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Dositheus,  and  belonged,  like 
him,  to  the  strictly  orthodox  party.  lie  accom- 
panied the  first  edition  of  the  confession  of 
JMogilas  with  a  commendatory  preface,  1662,  and 
issued  afterwards  a  very  energetic  declaration 
against  Rome.     Among  the  Roman  emissaries  in 


I'alestine  who  labored  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
join  the  Roman  Church,  was  a  Franciscan  monk, 
Peter,  who  publishe<l  five  theses  in  defence  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  Against  those  theses  Necta- 
rius published  his  Kn™  T;/f  «p.{f/f  rot  Ma-TTu,  which 
became  very  celebrated.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Jassy,  KJS'J,  afterwards  in  London,  1702.     G.\S8. 

NEEDHAM,  John,  was  a  Baptist  pastor  at 
Ilitcliin,  Hertfordshire,  and,  from  174G,  in  Bristol. 
He  was  living  in  1787.  He  published  in  17G8 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  iiynms,  a  nuud)er  of 
which  have  been  largely  used ;  nineteen  being 
included  by  Rippon,  1787,  and  twenty-four  by 
Doliell,  1806.  I'hey  are  moderate  in  doctrine  and 
in  talent,  and  of  late  years  have  been  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  employed  by  the  Unita- 
rian denomination.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

NEEDLEWORK.     See  Clothing,  Vestments. 

NEFF,  Felix,  b.  at  Geneva,  Oct.  8,  1798;  d. 
there  April  12, 1829;  entered,  when  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  upon  a  military  career  as  a  soldier 
in  the  garrison  of  his  native  city,  but  was  after- 
wards reached  by  the  religious  revival,  which  at 
that  time  took  place  in  the  cify,  and  became  him- 
,self  a  revival  preacher  among  his  comrades.  In 
1819  he  renounced  his  position  in  the  army;  and 
JMay  19,  1823,  he  was  ordained  in  Mr.  Clayton's 
chapel,  in  the  Poultry,  London.  After  laboring  for 
some  time  at  Mens,  he  settled  in  the  lonesome  val- 
leys of  the  Queras  and  Freissiniere  in  the  Hautes- 
Alps.  Some  remnants  of  the  Walden.ses  had  at  one 
time  sought  refuge  there,  but  they  had  utterly 
degenerated.  Not  only  had  fights  and  drunken- 
ness taken  the  place  of  tlie  hymns  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  they  had  even  forgotten  the  commonest 
arts,  and  sunk  into  barbarism.  The  work  which 
lay  Viefore  Neff  in  that  place  was  almost  over- 
whelming. He  performed  it,  however,  though  it 
cost  him  his  life.  When  in  1827,  he  returned, 
dying,  to  (ieneva,  the  settlements  in  the  far-off 
valleys  were  converted  and  flourishing.  See 
Golly:  Mi-moini  of  \eff\  London,  1832;  A.  BosT: 
Lettres  de  Felix  Neff',  Geneva,  1842,  2  vols.,  and 
Vie  de  Felix  Neff,  Toulouse,  1860. 

NEGRI,  Francesco,  b.  at  Bassano,  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  in  1500;  d.  at  Chiavenna,  in  the 
(irisons,  after  1559  ;  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
but  left  it  again  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; joined  Zwingli,  whom  he  acconip)anied  to 
the  Conference  of  Marburg,  1529 ;  was  present 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  1530;  and  settled  finally 
at  Chiavenna  as  a  school-teacher.  He  published 
several  books  of  philological  interest,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  curious  allegorical  drama,  Tragcedia 
lie  lihero  arhilrin,  Geneva,  1546,  translated  into 
French  in  1559,  La  Iniqi'die  du  roi  Fraiic-Arhilre. 

NEGRO  EVANGELIZATION  AND  EDUCA- 
TION IN  AMERICA.  I.  The  Evangelization 
of  tlie  negroes  began,  both  at  the  North  and 
South,  at  an  early  date.  Their  warm  natures  — 
full  of  liope,  faith,  and  love  —  presented  a  fruit- 
ful soil  for  religious  truth ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
w-rong  and  cruelty  of  slavery,  and  of  its  denial  of 
education,  much  was  done  in  giving  them  oral 
religious  instruction.  The  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  in  America  in  1760;  and  in  1800  it  re- 
ported an  aggregate  colored  membership  of  13,450, 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  white  churches.  To 
prosecute  this  work  among  the  slaves  demanded 
the  heroism  of  an  apostle.      Slaveholders  were 
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exceedingly  jealous  of  any  influence  among  their 
negroes.  The  first  regular  Methodist  mission 
among  the  colored  people  was  established  in  18l'9, 
in  South  Carolina.  The  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Capers  was  its  superintendent.  The  re- 
sult of  the  year's  labor  was  two  missions,  with  417 
church-members.  The  second  year  their  mem- 
bership was  more  than  doubled.  Before  the  war 
these  stations  had  increased  to  26,  with  32  preach- 
ers, and  a  colored  membership  of  11,546.  But 
the  work  was  not  confined  to  South  Carolina: 
every  confei'ence  in  the  South  had  its  colored 
missions.  In  the  ilississippi  Conference  fully 
one-third  of  the  effective  ministry  were  employed 
exclusively  on  the  colored  missions;  while  every 
pastor  on  circuit,  station,  or  white  mission,  had 
a  colored  membership  to  whom  he  gave  regu- 
lar pastoral  attention.  Galleries  were  made  in 
the  churches,  where  the  negroes  sat  during  pulilic 
services  for  the  whites  :  in  addition,  every  Sunday 
afternoon  they  had  special  services,  filling  the 
body  of  the  churches  in  many  places.  In  1844 
the  Jletliodist- Episcopal  Church  was  divided  ;  and 
in  1860  the  colored  membership  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South  had  reached  207,706. 
In  1870  the  colored  members  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South  were  by  mutual  agreement 
set  apart  in  a  separate  organization,  styled  "  The 
Colored  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,"  which  in 
1882  had  a  membership  of  12-5,000.  The  Afri- 
can Methodist-Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
Philadelj)liia  in  1816,  and  reports  a  membersliip 
of  391,044  in  1880.  The  Zion  .\frican  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  was  formed  in  New-York  City 
in  1819,  and  now  has  300,000  members. 

The  Baptists,  at  least  two  generations  before  the 
civil  war,  had  given  attention  to  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  slaves.  In  1801  the  Charleston  Bap- 
tist Association  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an 
amendment  of  the  law  passed  the  pi-eceding  year, 
imposing  restrictions  on  religious  meetings,  so  far 
as  it  respects  persons  of  color,  and  renewed  it  the 
next  year  with  a  degree  of  success.  Pastors  of 
white  Baptist  churches,  some  of  the  most  eminent, 
labored  faithfully  among  these  people ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  slaves  of  jiersons  identified  with  Baptist 
churches  sat  with  their  masters  in  the  same  house 
of  worship,  occupying  the  rear  seats  or  the  galle- 
ries, heard  the  same  sermon,  were  received  into 
membership  by  baptism  upon  evidence  of  conver- 
sion, and  were  admitt<'d  to  the  same  table  of  the 
Lord.  In  these  churches  the  colored  members 
had  no  voice  in  the  government,  or  in  cases  of 
discipline,  except  tho.se  cases  relating  to  their 
own  race,  when  they  voted  with  the  whites.  In 
the  sparse  settlements,  on  large  ]ilantations,  and 
in  the  smaller  towns,  this  mixed  churcli-member- 
ship  prevailed.  Planters  frequently  paid  liberally 
toward  the  support  of  ministers  who  gave  their 
chief  attention  to  the  evangelization  of  tlie  blacks. 
In  the  cities,  as  converts  nuiltiplied,  and  single 
church-edifices  became  too  small  to  accommodate 
Vioth  whites  and  blacks,  separate  churches  for  the 
latter  were  organized.  To  some  of  these,  white 
pa.stors  iniuistered,  liut  more  frequently  pastors 
from  their  own  meniliers.  The  churcli-property 
was  held  by  white  trustees;  but  in  their  s])iritual 
matters  these  churches  wen^  inde)>endenl,  though 
taking  counsel  of  their  whib'  brethren  in  lic<ms- 
ing  and  ordaining  their  preachers.     They  elected 


their  own  officers,  administered  the  ordinances, 
conducted  their  own  discipline.  That  the  reli- 
gious effort  thus  put  forth  was  successful,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that,  in  1850,  the  colored  Bap- 
tists of  the  country,  so  far  as  reported,  numbered 
89,695;  South  Carolina  having  14.991,  Georgia 
16,552,  and  Virginia  35,546.  In  1880  their  num- 
bers are  estimated  variously  at  from  400.000  to 
500,000. 

The  Presbyterians,  in  like  manner,  took  an  early 
interest  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
The  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
i  1787  recommended  "  to  all  the  members  belong- 
ing to  their  communion  to  give  those  persons  who 
are  at  present  held  in  sen'itude  such  good  educa- 
tion as  may  prepare  them  for  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom."  This  action  was  sanctioned  iy 
the  General  Assembly  in  1793.  In  1815  the  As- 
sembly urged  upon  the  Presbyterians  ' '  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  secure,  at  least  to  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  .slaves  within  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  a  religious  education."  In  1825  the 
Assembly  notice  '•  with  pleasure  the  enlightened 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  and  evangelization  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  and  free  people  of  color,"  and  "especially 
commend  the  prudence  and  zeal  combined  in  this 
work  of  mercy  by  the  presbyteries  of  Charleston, 
Union,  Georgia,  Concord,  South  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi."  It  adds,  "No  more  honored  name 
can  be  conferred  on  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  that  of  an  apo.stle  to  the  American  slaves." 
In  1839  one  minister  in  Georgia  is  reported  as 
devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple; and  most,  if  not  all,  settled  pastors  and  stated 
supplies,  preach  as  often  as  once  a  week  to  them. 
Similar  rej>orts  are  subsequently  made  from  other 
portions  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  colored 
people.  In  the  houses  of  worship  of  the  whites, 
provision  was  made  for  the  blacks,  where  they 
might  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  Ser- 
vices were  held  for  them  on  the  pilantations,  and 
it  was  the  custom  to  have  household  servants  at 
fanuly  prayers.  On  large  plantations  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  Christian  masters  to  employ  a 
minister  to  preach  statedly  to  their  slaves.  The 
colored  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Ciiurch  in 
18()t)  numbered  13,837. 

The  ICiiglish  bishops  who  had  charge  of  the 
missions  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  t'lnnTli  in 
the  American  Colonies  showeil  a  warm  interest 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  In 
1724  a  list  of  inquiries  was  sent  to  the  missiona- 
ries in  the  Colonies,  asking,  "Arc  there  any  infi- 
dels, bond  or  free,  within  your  parish?  and  what 
means  are  used  for  their  conversion?"  The 
answers  from  Virginia  to  this  question  are  vari- 
ous, but  show,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
masters  favored  the  instruction  of  their  slaves; 
and  the  missionaries  embraced  the  opjiortunity  to 
instruct,  and,  when  proper,  to  baptize,  and  admit 
them  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Few  bai)tisms,  how- 
c\er,  are  re]iorled. 

The  Friends  everywhere  sought  the  overthrow 
of  slavery;  and,  though  it  found  a  ]ilace  among 
them  for  a  time,  it  was  at  length  ruled  out.  But 
this  body  of  Christian  people  always  eudeavoied 
to  instruct  the  negroes,  wiio  found  them  to  be 
friends  indeed,  wherever  located,  wliether  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  the  South. 
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The  Roinaii  Catholics,  who  settleil  Maryland, 
made  early  provision  lor  the  instruetion  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  churches,  liisliop  Knglish 
of  South  Carolina  began  operations  among  the 
negroes  of  his  diocese  in  18'2U.  A  school  for 
free  colored  girls  and  the  instruction  of  female 
slaves  was  begnn  about  18.iO.  A  colored  sister- 
hood has  existed  in  Baltimore  since  1829,  and  the 
Jesuits  have  taught  tlie  Catechism  at  Frederick 
since  1840.  In  1871  an  enterprise  was  begun  for 
the  conversion  of  the  colored  population  in  Amer- 
ica through  the  agency  of  an  English  training- 
school.  The  report  of  1877  shows  that  it  has  had 
42  students,  and  in  1878  returns  33  students  and 
ti  lay-brothers.  Three  students  from  this  school 
have  been  laboring  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
report  190  baptisms.  The  Catholic  Directory  of 
1882  reports  one  colored  church  in  Baltimore,  one 
in  St.  Louis,  two  in  Charleston,  and  two  in  Florida. 

The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  1863  gave 
a  strong  impnlse  in  the  Xortii  to  efforts  for  their 
evangelization.  The  barriers  were  broken  down, 
and  the  call  was  urgent.  The  four  millions  of 
emancipated  slaves  were,  it  is  true,  far  in  advance, 
religiously,  of  their  lieathen  ancestors  when  torn 
from  -Vfrica.  Their  churches  and  preachers  were 
numerous,  and  tlie  piety  of  the  people  themselves 
was  in  many  cases  deep  and  genuine.  But  there 
were  heavy  drawbacks.  At  the  opening  of  the 
war,  only  about  one-eighth  of  their  number  were 
actually  churcli-members.  The  instruction  they 
had  received  from  the  white  ministers  was  only 
vnd,  and  that  which  came  from  preachers  of  their 
own  race  (and  that  was  the  main  source)  was 
from  men  usually  illiterate,  and  often  immoral. 
The  slaves  themselves  had  come  forth  from  bond- 
age in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  the  white  mas- 
tei's  had  become  too  impoverislied  by  the  war  to 
render  much  assistance.  The  call  to  the  Xorth 
was  the  voice  both  of  piety  and  of  patriotism. 

Since  emancipation,  the  Methodist- Episcopal 
Church  (Xorth)  has  entered  more  extensively  than 
any  other  denomination  into  the  work  of  organ- 
izing these  people  into  churches  under  its  care. 
Tlie  colored  membership  of  that  churcli  now 
(1882)  numbers  193,750.  Tlie  Baptist  Church 
(North)  has  devoted  itself  mainly  to  educational 
work  among  the  freedmen,  and  iience  its  efforts 
in  distinctively  cliurcli-work  have  been  small.  It 
now  reports  only  21  ministers  and  2,219  church- 
members.  The  Presbyterians  (North)  have  done 
a  larger  church-work,  reporting  108  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  12,450.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  represented  by  the  American  JMission- 
ary  Association,  having  few  adherents  among  the 
blacks  before  emancipation,  aim  to  gather  churclies 
around  the  schools  of  the  Association.  They  have 
S3  churches,  with  .5,(341  members.  The  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  reports  26  missionaries  (white 
and  colored)  and  3  lay-readers  among  the  colored 
people  in  the  South. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  (1882)  a  total 
membership  in  the  colored  churches  of  this  coun- 
try of  more  than  1,000,000. 

II.  The  Education  of  the  negro  after  emanci 
pation  had  to  be  commenced  almost  from  the 
foundation.  In  the  early  colonial  days,  education 
was  not  rigidly  forbidden,  and  many  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  letters ;  while  a  few,  like  Banneker 
the  mathematician,  and  Phillis  Whcalley  the  poet- 


ess, ro.se  to  distinction.  But,  as  the  slaves  became 
numerous  and  the  slave-power  more  dominant, 
aluKist  every  Southern  State  adopted  laws  j)i-f>- 
hibiting  tlie  education  of  the  negroes,  under 
severe  penalties  ;  and,  where  no  such  laws  existed, 
public  sentiment  was  exacting  in  forbidiling  their 
education.  The  emancipated  slaves,  therefore, 
came  into  freedom,  as  a  mass,  wiiolly  illiterate. 
After  emancipation  (1863),  the  first  appropriation 
of  public  funds  for  their  education  was  made  by 
the  National  Government,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  for  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Aban- 
doned Lands,  in  1865.  The  Bureau  closed  in  1870, 
and  during  its  existence  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  freedmen  1.5,202,511,  which  was  employed 
largely  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  on  lands 
owned  by  benevolent  societies  or  by  the  colored 
people  themselves,  in  the  rental  of  buildings,  in 
paying  the  transportation  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
founding  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  U.C. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  July  1,  1870,  the 
j  enrolment  in  colored  schools  of  all  cla.sses  —  in- 
!  eluding  those  supported  by  the  government,  the 
I  benevolent  societies,  and  individuals  —  is  esti- 
mated at  247,333  scholars. 

Tlie  former  slave  States,  in  the  period  of  re- 
consti'uction  after  the  war,  made  ample  provision, 
in  their  remodelled  constitutions  and  laws,  for 
popular  education ;  all  the  States,  except  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  guaranteeing  equal 
school  privileges  to  all  children,  irrespective  of 
race.  But  the  want  of  funds,  existing  prejudices, 
and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  civil  war,  pre- 
vented satisfactory  results.  Yet  good  progress 
was  made.  The  enrolment  of  colored  schools  of 
all  grades,  in  1880,  supported  by  the  States  and 
the  religious  societies,  numbers  800,113  pupils. 
Towards  the  support  of  the  public  schooLs,  tlie 
Southern  States  (except  Delaware  and  Maryland) 
paid,  in  1880,  $2,370,029.  Delaware  and  Ken- 
tucky appropriate  the  tax  collected  from  the 
colored  citizens.  In  the  latter  State  it  amounted, 
in  1880,  to  only  forty-eight  cents  for  each  colored 
child.  Maryland  makes  a  biennial  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  For  the  higher  education 
of  the  negroes,  Maryland  appropriates  annually 
$2,000;  Virginia,  $10,000;  South  Carolina.  $7,000; 
Georgia,  $8,000 ;  Mi.ssissippi,  $10,000;  Louisiana, 
from  $5,000  to  »10,000  ;  and  Missouri,  $5,000. 

But  the  earliest  schools  for  the  freedmen  were 
established  by  the  benevolent  contributions  of 
individuals,  churches,  and  societies  in  the  North; 
and  the  colored  schools  for  higher  instruction 
were  founded  almost  exclusively  by  these  .societies. 

The  first  school  for  the  freedmen  was  estab- 
lished by  the  American  ^lissionary  A.ssociation. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  only  five  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  school  was 
opened  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where  many  fugitive 
slaves  had  congregated,  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  guns  of  F^'ortress  Monroe.  The  spot  over- 
looked the  waters  on  which  the  first  slave-ship 
entered  the  American  continent.  The  Associa- 
tion steadily  extended  its  work,  until  it  had 
founded  chartered  institutions  in  every  large 
Southern  State.  —  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. ; 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Talladega  College,  Talladega'.  Ala. ;  Tou- 
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galoo  University,  Toiigaloo,  Jliss.  ;  Stvaiglit  Uni- 
versity, Xew  Orleans,  La. ;  Tillotson  Collegiate 
and  Xornial  Institute,  Austin,  Tex.  Land  has 
also  been  purchased  lor  tlie  Edwaid  Smith  Col- 
lege in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Jt  has  49  other  schools 
of  different  grades.  Connected  with  some  of  its 
chartered  institutions,  are  theological,  law,  and 
industrial  departments.  Those  at  Hampton,  Tal- 
ladega, and  Tougaloo,  have  large  farms.  Char- 
tered institutions.  8  ;  normal  and  high  schools,  11  ; 
common  schools,  38;  total,  57.  Teachers,  241; 
students,  9,608.  Howard  University,  founded  by 
the  Freedmen"s  Bureau,  had,  in  1882,  29  teachers 
and  349  students.  Its  theological  .department  is 
sustained  mainly  by  the  American  ^Missionary 
Association. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies  were  early  organ- 
ized. The  first  was  formed  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 
a,  second  in  Xew  York,  Feb.  22,  1862.  Others 
followed  rapidly, —  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Xorth  ;  and  in 
1865  the  teachers  employed  by  all  the  societies 
numbered  634.  With  a  view  to  economy  and 
efficiency,  they  were  consolidated,  in  1866,  in  the 
American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission.  These 
societies  devoted  themselves  in  large  part,  at  first, 
to  physical  relief  and  the  organization  of  labor. 
But  ere  long  the  education  of  the  freedmen  be- 
came their  chief  endeavor,  and  they  accomplished 
much  good  in  the  line  of  secular  education.  But 
the  several  branches  were  at  length  abandoned, 
or  became  absorbed  in  the  societies  of  the  reli- 
gious organizations.  Tlie  Commission  itself  closed 
in  1869. 

The  Baptists,  who  conduct  their  work,  both 
educational  and  church,  among  the  freedmen, 
through  their  Home  Missionary  Society,  entered 
early  into  the  establishment  of  schools ;  begin- 
ning, in  the  spring  of  1862,  with  schools  at  St. 
Helena  and  Beaufort.  S.C.,  and  afterwards  add- 
ing others  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Washington, 
Knoxville,  and  Xew  Orleans.  Missionaries  were 
appointed  to  preach,  and  to  teach  day  schools ; 
and  assistants,  both  male  and  female,  were  sent 
out.  From  tliree  to  five  thousand  pupils  were 
taught  yearly,  until  about  1872,  when  the  secular 
or  day-schuiil  system  was  given  up,  and  efforts 
were  concentrated  on  permanent  or  higher  insti- 
tutions, some  of  which  had  been  planted  in  1865. 
In  1882  the  society  luis  under  its  care  twelve 
schools ;  as  follows :  Wayland  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, I).C.  ;  Richmond  Institute,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  X.C.  ;  Benedict 
Institute',  Columbia,  S.C.  ;  Atlanta  Seminary, 
Atlanta,  (ja.  ;  Xasliville  Institute,  Xashville, 
Tenn.  ;  Leland  University,  Xew  Orleans,  La.  ; 
Natchez  Seminary,  Xatchez,  Mi.ss.  ;  Alabama 
Xormal  and  Theological  Scliool,  Selma,  Ala.  ; 
Florida  Institute,  Live  Oak,  Fla. ;  Bislio])  College, 
Marshall,  Tex.;  Louisville  Xormal  and  Theologi- 
cal School,  Louisville,  Ky.  Normal  instruction 
is  given  in  most  of  the  scliools,  industrial  educa- 
tion in  .several,  and  biblical  instruction  in  all. 
In  four  institutions  a  collegiate  course  is  pursued  ; 
five  are  chartered  institutions.  In  1882,  schools, 
12  ;  teachers,  79  ;  iJUi)il.s,  2,397. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  an  excellent  insti- 
tution, Storer  College,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va., 
with  5  teachers  and  245  students. 

The   Friends,   true   to   the   ijrinciples    of    the 


founder  of  their  denomination,  George  Fox,  en- 
tered at  once  the  opened  door  for  relieving  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  freedmen,  and  at  length 
j  established  schools  among  them ;  but,  when  the 
i  public  schools  furnished  the  education,  thev  grad- 
ually withdrew.  They  now  maintain  Southland 
College.  Helena,  Ark.,  with  277  pupils ;  a  school 
in  Maryville,  Tenn.,  with  13  instructors  and  211 
pupils;  and  one  in  Philadelphia  with  291  pupils; 
with  22  other  schools  in  the  South,  maintained 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  Friends  (Hicksite) 
entered  the  work  in  1862;  furnishing  supplies  at 
first,  afterwards  sustaining  schools  numbering  at 
one  time  25.  They  now  have  one  school  with 
150  scholars. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  had  from  the 
first  co-operated  witli  the  undenominational  Aid 
Societies  in  the  care  of  the  freedmen  in  relieving 
physical  suffering,  and  in  giving  instruction  in 
primary  education ;  but  it  concentrated  its  efforts 
by  the  orgaiuzation,  in  Cincinnati,  Aug.  6,  1866, 
of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church.  This  society  now  reports  6 
chartered  institutions;  viz.,  Central  Tennessee 
College  Xashville,  Tenn.  :  Clark  L'niversity,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Claflin  Univei'sity,  Orangeburg.  S.C; 
Xew  Orleans  University,  Xew  Orleans,  La. :  Rust 
University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  ;  Wiley  L'niver- 
sity, Marshall,  Tex. ;  —  4  theological  schools,  viz., 
Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore, Md.;  Gam- 
mon Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baker 
Institute,  Orangeburg,  S.C.  ;  and  Thomson  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  Xew  Orleans,  La.  ;  —  1  medical  col- 
lege, viz.,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Xashville, 
Tenn. ;  —  and  14  institutions  not  chartered.  Total 
number  of  institutions,  25  ;  teachers,  95  ;  pupils, 
3,506.  It  gives  special  attention  to  biblical  in- 
struction, and  at  Clark  University  a  department 
of  industry  is  established.  The  African  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  founded  and  sustains  Wil- 
berforce  Univeisity  at  Xenia,  O.,  with  13  teachers 
and  170  students. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  was  organized  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  186.5,  and  began  its  work  at  once  by  seml- 
ing  preachers  and  teachers  to  the  South,  lis 
efforts  thus  far  are  confined  to  the  two  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  with  a  few  missions  and 
schools  in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Florida.  It 
has  under  its  care  3  chartered  institutions, — 
Riddle  University,  Charlotte,  X.C.  (with  a  theolo- 
gical department);  Wallingford  Academy,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  ;  and  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  X.('., 
—  2  normal  schools,  3  graded  schools,  and  50 
liarochial  scliools.  Total  number  of  schools,  58 ; 
teachers,  108;  scholais,  6.088.  Lincoln  Univei- 
sity (Lincoln  University  P.O.),  Oxford,  IVnn..  h^b 
an  able  coips  of  13  professoi's  and  20(1  students.— 
18  theological,  100  collegiate,  an<l  82  }irci>aral(ii-\. 

The  Proteslant^Episcojial  Freedmen's  Connnis- 
sion  was  organized  October,  1865;  and  in  a  few 
months  it  opened  .schools  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Wil- 
mington and  Raleigh,  X.C.  The  first  year  the 
teachers  numbered  23,  and  the  scholars,  day  and 
night,  1,600.  The  Connnittei^  for  Domestic  Alis- 
sions  (under  who.se  care  this  work  now  is)  re- 
ported, in  1882,  2  normal  schools  with  8  teacheis 
each,  and  11  schools  with  1  teacher  each.  'I'he 
nornnd  schools  are  at  Raleigh,  X.C,  and  at  Peters- 
burg, Va. 
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The  Uiiituil  Presbyterians  have  2  schools,  — 
one  in  Abbyville,  Va.,  with  4  teachers  ami  2i'> 
students ;  the  other  in  Chase  City,  Va.,  witli  iJ 
teachers  and  251  stndents. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1882  reports  for  the 
archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  1  academy  for  colored 
girls  with  (50  pupils,  and  4  other  schools  with  093 
pupils,  total,  I'hi ;  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
7  schools,  330  pupils ;  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis, 
1  school,  120  pupils;  diocese  of  Louisville,  G 
schools,  332  pupils  ;  diocese  of  Natchez,  3  schools, 
80  pupils ;  diocese  of  Natchetoches,  2  schools,  40 
pupils ;  diocese  of  Savannah,  2  schools,  75  pupils; 
diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  ti  schools,  number  of 
pupils  not  given.  Total:  schools,  .30;  pupils  re- 
ported, 1,730. 

The  princely  gift  of  .|2, 100,000,  by  the  philan- 
thropic George  Peabody,  to  education  in  the 
South,  has  yielded  an  annual  income  varying  from 
$70,000  to  $100,000.  Of  the  money  given  for 
teachers'  institutes  and  public  schools  one-fourth 
is  for  the  colored  people.  Jlr.  John  F.  Slater  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  has  enrolled  his  name  with  Mr. 
Peabody  by  giving  .11,000,000,  designating  it 
specially  for  the  colored  people.  Mrs.  Valeria  G. 
Stone  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  has  recently  given  to 
the  American  Missionary  Association  .fl50,000, 
which  it  has  used  iu  erecting  buildings  in  Atlanta, 
Na,shville,  Talladega,  and  New  Orleans.  She  has 
also  given  to  Hampton  Institute,  Berea  College, 
and  the  theological  department  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, $55,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  appropriations  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society,  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society, 
for  educational  work  in  the  South,  chiefly  for  the 
negro  race,  togetlier  with  the  portion  of  tlie  Pea- 
body fund  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  have 
amounted,  since  the  war,  to  nearly  .|lO,000,000. 

The  slaves  emancipated  by  the  Proclamation 
of  1863  numbered  about  4,000,000.  The  census 
of  1870  reported  the  number  of  colored  people 
4,880,000.  The  census  of  1880  reported  the  num- 
ber 6,577,151,  an  increase  of  thirty-three  per  cent. 
The  number  of  colored  voters  who  could  not  read 
and  write  in  1870  was  850,032 ;  in  1880,  944,424, 
—  showing  an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  of 
94,392.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done, 
the  education  of  the  colored  people  has  not  kept 
pace  with  their  increase  in  population  or  illiteracy. 

The  negro  is  robust  in  body,  strong  to  endure 
labor,  has  shown  himself  in  the  schools  to  be  capa- 
ble of  mastering  the  higher  studies,  and  possesses 
a  heart  peculiarly  su.sceptible  to  religious  impres- 
sions. Since  emancipation  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  industrious,  has  acquired  property,  has 
crowded  the  schools  open  to  him,  and  lias  devel- 
oped remarkable  ability  for  song  and  eloquence. 
If  cultured  adequately,  he  will  add  a  rich  store  of 
needed  elements  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
of  America,  and  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
work  of  evangelizing  Africa. 

Authorities.  — Abel  Stevens  :  History  of  the 
Melhod'wl-Episcopal  Clnirch  :  ScuDDER:  American 
Methodism:  WiGHTM.\N  :  Li/'e  of  Bishop  Capers: 
Quarterl;/  lli'riciv  of  the  Method  is/- Episcopal  Church 
South,  October,  1880;  Gillett:  Hislor//  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Bairi>  :  JJiyesI ;  Papers  relat- 
ing to  the  History  of  the   Church  in    Virginia  and 


Maryland:  GoODKi.i. :  The  Slare  Code:  Wilso.n; 
Ilise  and  Fidl  of  tlie  Slare  Power:  Haygooij:  Our 
Brother  in  Black:  Williams:  History  of  thr  Ner/rn 
Race,  1883,  2  vols.;  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1880  :  and  the  Reports  of  the  socie- 
ties engaged  in  educating  the  negioes  iu  the 
South.  M.  K.  STIUEBY. 

NEHEMI'AH  [consolation  rjf  Jehoralt),  the  distin- 
guished Jewish  patriot,  and  restorer  of  the  walls 
of  Jeru.saleni,  was  the  son  of  Ilachaliah.  One 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylonia,  he  served  as 
cup-bearer  to  King  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  with 
whom  he  must  have  stood  in  high  favor.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  this  sovereign  (444  B.C.)  he 
secured  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
restore  its  walls  and  his  fathers'  sepulclires.  lie 
undertook  his  journey,  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  governors  and  a  body-guard 
(ii.  9).  Arrived  in  Jeru.saleni,  he  was  successful 
in  rallying  colaborers,  and  in  restoring  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city.  This  work  aroused  the  oppo- 
sition and  hostility  of  Sanballat  and  others,  who 
harassed  the  builders  with  tliieats,  and  made  a 
con.spiracy  to  completely  defeat  the  plan.  Nehe- 
miah's  discretion  conceived  admirable  arrange- 
ments for  combining  the  work  of  defence  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  masonry  by  putting  a  sword, 
as  well  as  a  trowel,  into  every  man's  hand  ;  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  were  defeated.  Ne- 
henuah  was  a  disinterested  patriot,  as  well  as 
an  able  leader,  and  refused  to  take  the  salary 
due  to  a  governor,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  A  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  sat  down 
at  his  table  every  day.  All  our  reliable  informa- 
tion of  Nehemiah's  life  is  taken  from  the  book 
bearing  his  name.  The  facts  are  continued  down 
to  the  thirty-second  year  of  Aitaxerxes'  reign,  or 
432  B.C.  He  stands  before  us  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  maguanimous  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Like  Joshua,  he  is  a  tj'pe  of  lay  piety 
and  religious  activity.  He  was  one  of  those 
ardent  Jewish  patriots  whom  the  attractions  of 
a  foreign  court  did  not  make  ashamed  of  their 
nationality,  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  combined  the  practical  .skill  of  the 
architect  with  the  vigilance  and  fortitude  of 
the  general. 

Book  of.  —  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  valuable 
for  the  description  it  gives  of  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  our  best  guide  in  mapping 
out  the  topography  of  the  citj-,  the  development 
of  the  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samari- 
tans, and  the  revival  of  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  observance  of  the  feasts.  It  contains  an 
account  of  Nehemiah's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
reconstruction  of  its  walls  (chaps,  i  -vii.),  the 
institution  of  the  public  reading  of  the  law  and 
a  religious  feast  by  Ezra,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
Levites  (viii.,  ix.),  the  covenant  and  genealogy  of 
the  l^evites,  and  the  separation  of  Isiael  from  the 
mixed  multitude  (x.-xiii.  3),  and  Nehemiah's 
reforms  concerning  the  temple,  and  marriages  w'ith 
foreign  w'omen  (xiii.  4-31).  It  is  the  latest  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  authen- 
ticity of  its  contents  has  not  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.  There  are  no  events  of  a  miraculous 
nature  to  awaken  suspicion.  The  questions  of 
interest  concern  the  relation  of  the  w'ork  to  Ezra 
and  the  authorship. 

In  the  Hebrew  canon,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  were 
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counted  as  one  book.  The  LXX.  and  the  Vul- 
gate divided  them  into  two  books.  The  events 
which  they  narrate  belong  to  the  same  period  of 
re.storation  ;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated  in 
the  article  Ezra,  tliey  are  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct compositions.  Tlie  opening  clause  of  Xe- 
hemiah,  '•  The  words  of  X'ehemiah  the  son  of 
liachaliah,"  clearly  indicates  this.  The  author 
uses  the  first  person  in  chaps,  i.-vii.  6,  xii.  31-43, 
and  xiii.  4-31 ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed, 
that  Xeheraiah  is  the  author  of  these  sections. 
The  case  is  ditferent  with  the  intervening  cliaj> 
ters.  De  Wette,  Bishop  Ilervey,  Dr.  Crosby, 
Canon  Kawlinsou,  and  others  hold  that  all,  or  a 
portion,  of  this  matter,  is  by  another  hand.  Keil, 
on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  entire  composition 
to  Xeliemiah.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  change  from 
the  first  to  tlie  third  person  in  the  narrative ;  but 
there  is  danger  of  being  deceived  by  this  argu- 
ment, as  the  instances  cited  in  the  art.  Ezra 
prove.  The  style  of  chaps,  viii.-x.  is,  as  Raw- 
linson  and  others  have  shown,  different  from  the 
first  seven  chapters ;  and  the  lists  of  cliaps.  x.-xii. 
have  evidently  been  interpolated  (xii.  lo-lj:.',  etc.). 

Lit.  —  The  Fathers  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  Xehemiah  ;  and  \'enerable  Bede  was  the  first 
to  give  a  commentary  upon  it  in  his  allegorical 
interpretation,  Allei/orica  Exposilio  in  Lihrum  Ne- 
heviice.  Among  the  older  commentators  are 
Strigelivs  {Scholia  in  Xe/iem.,  157.5),  Bishop 
PiLKixc.Tox  {Ex/>ositi<m  upon  Nehemiali,  1.58.5), 
Crommius  (Lovan.,  1632),  Trapp  (London,  16.56). 
The  more  recent  commentaries  are  by  Bkrtiie.\u, 
1862;  Kf.il:  1870;  Canon  Kawli.vsox,  in Spealer'.i 
Coiiiiiii'iilari/,  London  and  New  York,  1873 ;  How- 
ard Croshv.  in  Lange,  New  York,  1876.  See 
art.  ••  Xehemiali,"  by  Bishop  IIkrvey,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Diclioiiari/,  the  vivid  portraiture  by  Ew-\ld, 
in  his  Historij  of  Isniel,  and  the  art.  "Ezra  iind 
X^eheniia."  in  IIerzog;  Sayce  :  Inlroduclion  to 
Ezra,  Xflirmidli,  and  Esther,  London,  1885. 

NEHUSHTAN  {hnizen  Ihinf/)  is  the  name  which 
King  llezekiah  of  Judah  gave  to  the  brazen  ser- 
pent set  up  in  the  wilderness  by  Closes  (Num. 
xxi.  8).  It  had  been  preserved  by  the  Israelites 
up  to  tliat  time ;  but  llezekiah  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt,  because  the  people  regarded  it  as  an  idol, 
and  offered  incense  to  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  4).  The 
name  Neliushtan  he  gave  it  in  di'rision. 

NELSON,  David,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  b. 
near  Joru'>lii)rough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  1793;  d.  at 
Oakland,  III.,  Oct.  17,  1844.  He  was  graduated  in 
1810  at  Washington  College,  \'irginia.  lie  prac- 
tised medicine,  imbibed  infidel  opinions,  but  was 
converted,  and  licen.sed  to  preach,  .Vpril,  1825. 
After  five  years'  service  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, he  established  Marion  College  in  Missouri, 
and  for  six  years  was  its  first  ]iresid(.'nt ;  but  liis 
abolitionist  vii-ws  at  last  forced  his  departure,  and 
in  1836  )ie  opiMied  at  Oakland  a  training-school, 
particularly  for  missionaries.  Besides  other  lit- 
erary work,  lie  wrote  that  widely  circulatcil  work. 
Cause  unit  Cure  of  Jnjideliti/,  New  York,  1.S36, 
often  reprinted  anil  edited.  The  .\]nerican  Tract 
Society  publishes  ti-aiislations  of  it  in  French, 
German,  and  S|)anish. 

NELSON,  Robert,  b.  at  London,  June  22,  16.56; 
il.  at  Kensinntciii,  Jan.  16,  1715.  He  was  gradu- 
<ited  at  Trinity  Colh^gi',  Cambridge;  in  1680  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  passed 


a  life  of  study  and  beneficence.  He  was  a  Non- 
juror, and  did  not  return  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land until  171)9.  He  wrote  several  books,  which 
were  widely  circulated  in  his  day;  and  one.  Com- 
paninn  for  the  Fasts  and  Festirals  of  lite  Church  of' 
Enrjland  (London.  1704),  still  retains  its  popii- 
laritv.  lie  is,  moreover,  known  as  the  biographer 
of  Bishop  Bull,  1713. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Christian  philosopher,  author  of 
a  book  ("■(pi  ipvaeu^  uiepiliT'ov')  on  himian  nature, 
and,  according  to  the  titlepage  of  the  book,  bishop 
of  Einisa,  or  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  his  life,  even  not  the  exact  period  in 
which  he  lived;  for,  though  his  book  was  much 
used,  he  was  not  quoted  until  late.  By  some  he 
has  been  identified  with  Xemesins,  the  Pagan 
prefect  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  Gregory  Xazian- 
zen  addressed  several  letters  and  a  poem  ;  but 
there  is  no  positive  proof  of  that  supposition.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  as  he  mentions  no 
writer  of  a  later  date,  but  often  quotes  Apollina- 
ris  and  Eunomius.  His  book  must  early  have 
been  ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  It  was  much 
used  by  Philoponus,  John  of  Damascus,  Elias 
Cretensis,  etc.     Having  been  several  times  trans- 

)  lated  into  Latin,  it  was  for  the  first  time  edited  in 
Greek  by  Nic.  Ellebodius,  Antwerp,  1565;  after- 

I  ward  often,  as,  for  instance,  in  JIigne  :  Patr. 
Gra-ca,  vol.  40,  [translated  into  English  by  George 

,  Wither,  London,  1636].  W.  MOLLKR. 

j  NENNIUS  is  the  name  of  several  Celtic  saints, 
of  whom  one  (d.  in  8()9),  the  pupil  of  Elbodus, 
archbishop  of  North  Wales,  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  the  Ilistoria  Britonum.  Out  of 
the  thirty  manuscripts,  however,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  only  two,  dating  from  tlie  twelfth 
century,  mention  Nennius  as  the  author;  while 
seventeen  other  manuscripts  mention  Gildas,  and 
one  of  the  best,  a  certain  anchoret,  Marcus.  But. 
the  oldest  manuscripts,  dating  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, mt'ution  no  author  at  all;  nor  does  William 
of  jialmesbury  (about  1125),  who  often  quotes 
the  book  under  the  title  Gesia  Britonum.  The 
book  b(;longs  to  the  time  when  the  Britons,  driven 
awaj-  by  the  .Saxons,  consoled  tliemselves  for  the 
loss  of  their  freedom  and  power  by  boastful  tic- 
tions.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  between 
822  an<l  831 ;  but  in  its  present  shape  it  has  gone 
through  the  lumds  of  no  less  than  five  different 
editors,  who  have  enlarged  it,  and  filled  it  with 
confusion.  See  .Sciiiii.i. :  De  Eccl.  Brit.  Historia: 
Fontihus,  pp.  29-37.  C.  SCHOLL. 

NEOLOGY,  from  i-m  ("new")  aiul  itojoc 
("  word,"  •■  idea  "),  is  u.sed  in  plnlology  to  denote 
the  introduction  of  new  and  more  or  le.ss  sn]ier- 
Huous  words,  and  in  theology  to  ilenote  the  in- 
troductirin  of  new  and  more  or  less  unsound 
doctrini'S. 

NEONOMIANISM,  from  t'm  ("new")  and  vofwt 
("law"),  is  a  term  which  in  the  controversies  of 
the  English  dissenters,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  applied  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams  and  his  adherents,  because 
they  defined  and  construed  Christianity  as  a 
"  new  law." 

NEOPHYTES  (vc6.pvToi,  "the  newly-planted") 
denoted,  in  the  primitive  church,  sucli  as  had  re- 
cently been  l).a]ilized:  see  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  where  it 
is  rendered  "  novice."     The  term  was  retained  by 
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the  Fathers,  though  with  various  uiortifications. 
Accoriliii};'  to  Aj/ont.  Canon.,  5(1,  a  neopliyte  could 
hold  MO  office  iu  the  church,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Neoiihytes  of  the  Uouian-Catlui- 
lic  Church  —  that  is  uon-Christiaus,  or  Christians 
of  other  denominations,  entering  the  Church  of 
Rome — receive  many  privileges  from  the  Pope. 
Compare  Feur.vui:  BihUotlieca  Cmwnica. 

NEO-PLATONISM  was  the  last  form  of  phi- 
losophy which  the  Greek  civilization  developed, 
and  stood  in  a  curious  relation  to  Christianity, 
alternately  attracting  and  repulsing  it.  When 
Christianity  entered  into  history,  the  whole  Gi-eek- 
Roman  civilization  was  falling  into  decay,  its 
moral  and  n-ligious  foundation  was  decomposed 
and  crumbling  away,  and  the  uncei'tainty  and 
insufficiency  of  its  scientific  construction  became 
apparent  by  the  glaring  contradictions  of  the 
various  philosojihieal  systems.  Its  inherent  power 
was  still  too  strong,  however,  to  yield  without 
making  one  last  grand  exertion  for  self-restora- 
tion. The  history  of  philosopliy  was  ransacked  ; 
and  those  systems  which  presented  a  combination 
of  philosophy  and  religion  (Pythagoras,  Plato, 
etc.),  supplemented  with  such  Oriental  ideas  as 
had  proved  adaptable  to  tlie  Greek  mind,  were 
re-adj listed  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  situation.  During  the  first  and  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  New-Pythagoreans 
flourished;  Apollouius  of  Tyana  emphasizing  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  Xumenius  of  Apaniea  more 
inclined  towards  Oriental  ideas,  etc.  lint  they 
were  only  eclectics.  Their  influence  was  merely 
momentary.  They  simply  prepared  the  way  for 
Neo-Platonism,  which,  though  firmly  planted  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  Greek  philosophy,  may 
be  considered  a  new  manifestation  of  the  genuine 
creative  power  of  the  Greek  spirit,  distinct,  both 
from  the  philosophy  of  Philo,  with  its  peculiar 
Jewish  admixtures,  and  from  Gnosticism,  with 
its  preponderating  Oriental  elements.  Its  deepest 
impulse  was  a  longing  away  from  the  finite  ex- 
istence in  the  world  towards  the  infinity  of  God. 
Its  principal  object  was  to  discover  the  means 
by  W'hich  the  human  soul  may  escape  from  its 
imprisonment  in  matter,  and  return  to  the  spirit- 
source  tioni  which  it  originally  sprang.  Thus  it 
is  characterized  in  each  of  its  three  phases,  —  the 
Alexandrian-Roman  scliool,  "200-270  (Ammonius 
Saccas  and  Plofinus),  the  Syrian  school,  270-400 
(Porphyry  ami  Jamblichus),  and  the  Athenian 
school,  400-520  (Proclus  and  his  disciples). 

Annnoniiis  Saccas,  a  native  of  Alexandria  (d. 
about  25(J),  a  Christian  by  education,  but  after- 
wards converted  to  Pagariism,  was  the  foimder  of 
Neo-Platonisni.  He  wrote  nothing;  but  among 
his  di.sciples  were  Origen  the  Xeo-Platonist,  Ori- 
gen  the  Christian  Father,  Longinus  the  critic,  and 
Plotinus  (b.  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  205;  d.  in 
Campania,  270),  who  first  gave  a  systematic  form 
to  the  Xeo-Platonic  doctrines.  Plotinus  settled 
in  Rome  in  244,  gathered  a  large  circle  of  pupils, 
and  began  in  254  to  put  his  ideas  into  writing. 
His  essays,  fifty-four  in  number,  were  collected 
by  Porphyry,  and  arranged,  according  to  their  con- 
tents, in  six  Ennewh.  They  were  first  printed  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  Jlarsilius  Ficinus,  Florence, 
1492,  and  then  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Basel,  1580, 
in  Greek,  with  critical  apparatus  by  Moser,  and 
Creuzer,  Oxford,  1835,  'i  vols.,  by  DUbner,  Paris, 


1855,  by  Kirchhoff,  Leipzig,  185fJ,  and  by  H.  F. 
Miiller,  IJerliii,  ls7,S-.S(i.  [Parts  of  his  works  were 
translated  into  Knglisli  by  Th.  Taylor,  London, 
17^7,  .'id  ed.,  1817.  There  is  a  coniiilete  FnMich 
translation  by  Bouillet,  Paris,  18.57-00 ;  also  a 
Gernum,  Berlin,  1878-80.]  Among  modern  works 
on  Plotinus' philosophy  are,  C.  11.  Kii<:liner:  Die 
P/iilosophie  I'lotinx,  Ilalle,  1854  ;  A.  Kichter:  Nau- 
platonisclte  Sludien,  Halle,  1804-07.  The  .system 
of  Plotinus  comprises  three  divisions,  —  the  super- 
sensuous  world,  the  world  of  the  sen.ses,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  centre  and  foundation,  not  only  of  the  snper- 
sensuous  world,  but  of  all  that  exists,  is  God.  But 
God  is  incommensurable  with  reason,  above  rea- 
son, and  can  be  approached  by  the  human  under- 
standing only  under  three  forms,  —  as  the  infinite, 
without  limit  or  form,  without  magnitude  or  life, 
without  thought  or  being,  definable  only  through 
negations ;  as  the  one  and  the  good,  the  source  of 
all  that  loves,  the  goal  of  all  that  lives;  and  as  the 
sum  total  of  all  power  or  force,  the  absolute  cau- 
sality :  which  three  conceptions  afterwards  were 
introduced  into  the  Christian  dogmatics,  as  the 
three  ways  of  knowing  God,  by  the  Christian 
Neo-Platonists,  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Maximus 
Confessor,  and  Scotus  Erigena.  F^-om  the  super- 
abundance of  this  absolute  causality  issues  forth 
the  Idea,  oi-  world  of  ideas  (Joff),  which,  though 
radiating  from  God,  "like  the  beams  from  the 
sun,"  is  different  from  him,  "like  the  flower  from 
the  root,"  and  as  unable  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  him  as  is  "the  river  with  respect  to  its  source." 
F^rom  the  Idea  again  issues  forth  the  Soul  (fvxi/), 
one  by  itself,  as  the  All-Soul  or  the  World-Soul, 
and  yet  comprising  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
individual  souls.  Though  the  Soul  belongs  to  the 
supersensuous  world,  she  has  an  instinctive  long- 
ing towards  her  own  creation,  —  the  world  of  the 
senses,  the  world  of  appearances,  the  world  of 
matter.  This  last  stage  iu  the  development  of  the 
universe  is  as  necessary,  according  to  its  inherent 
plan,  as  any  of  the  preceding ;  but  matter  is, 
nevertheless,  the  very  opposite  of  good,  —  evil  by 
itself,  and  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  goal  of  all 
moral  effort  of  man  nnist  consequently  be  to  rid 
himself  from  his  connection  with  matter,  and  re- 
turn through  the  Idea  to  (iod.  The  means  by 
which  that  goal  can  be  reached  is  virtue ;  not  the 
simple,  plain  virtue  by  which  social  life  is  regu- 
lated and  adorned,  but  a  thorough  purification  of 
the  Soul,  —  by  which  the  sensuous  affections  are 
not  only  limited  and  governed,  but  absolutely 
extinguished,  —  and  a  concentration  of  all  the 
powers  of  life  upon  the  Idea,  that  is,  upon  the 
study  of  the  sciences  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  divine,  until  at  last  the  Soul  is  completely 
absorbed  in  God  through  a  holy  enthusiasm,  or 
ecstasy. 

The  most  prominent  of  Plotinus'  disciples,  and 
the  head  of  the  SjTian  school  of  Neo-Platonism, 
was  Porphyry  (b.  in  233  at  Tyre,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  at  Batanea  in  Syria;  d.  in  Rome, 
303  or  304).  He  studied  first  under  Longinus,  but 
i-epaired  iu  203  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  school 
of  Plotinus.  After  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
Sicily,  he  returned  in  271  to  Rome,  where  he  edit- 
ed the  works  of  Plotinus,  and  wrote  most  of  his 
own  books.  Christian  writers  —  Socrates  {Hist. 
EccL,  III.  23)  and  Augustine  {De  Civil.  Dei,  X.  20) 
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—  tell  us  that  he  was  educated  a  Christiau,  but 
was  converted  to  Paganism,  and,  from  a  feeling 
of  revenge,  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity; 
and,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  famous  works  was 
his  Kara  XpiaTiai'Civ  (-'Against  the  Christians"). 
It  has  perished,  and  so  have  the  refutations  of  it 
by  Methodius,  Eusebius  of  Ca?sarea,  ApoUinaris, 
and  Philostorgius ;  but  it  is  often  spoken  of 
(Eusebius  :  Hisl.  EccL,  VI.  19  :  Deiitunslr.  Evang., 
III.  6;  Augustine:  De  Ck:  Dei,  XIX.  23).  His 
exposition  of  Plato's  Timceus,  and  most  of  his  , 
original  works  on  philosophy,  are  also  lost.  Still 
extant  are  his  Inlroducliwi  to  the  Caler/orles  of 
-Iristotle,  his  epitome  of  the  system  of  Plotinus, 
etc.  (see  Fabricius :  Bill.  Grceca,  V.  72.)).  In 
the  system  of  Porphyry,  the  tendency  of  restoring 
and  regenerating  Paganism  by  means  of  philoso- 
phy is  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  systenr  of 
Plotinus.  Porphyry  was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  clear,  cutting,  and  popular;  a  scholar 
and  a  critic,  rather  than  a  speculative  genius.  He 
added  nothing  new  to  Neo-Platonism ;  but  he 
popularized  the  system,  and  made  it  fit  for  prac- 
tical application.  Of  course,  he  could  not  avoid 
stumbling  now  and  then  against  the  vulgar  con- 
ception of  the  Greek  religion.  He  abominated 
the  sacrifice  of  animals ;  he  advocated  abstinence 
from  fle.sh ;  he  spoke  of  the  true  worship  of  God 
as  consisting  in  devout  contemplation  and  the 
piety  of  the  heart :  but  he,  nevertheless,  consid- 
ered the  Hellenic  polytheism  as  a  true  and  legiti- 
mate stage  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  soul 
from  matter  to  spirit,  and  capable  not  only  of 
restoration,  but  also  of  reform.  His  disciple  Jani- 
blichus  (a  native  of  Ccelesyria,  a  contemporary 
of  Constantine ;  d.  about  330),  and  the  disciples 
of  Jamblichus  (^Edesius,  Chrysanthius,  ^Slaximus, 
Eunapius,  etc.),  approached  the  problem  still  more 
closely,  and  gave  to  Xeo-Platonism  the  aspect  of 
a  fantastic  theology  of  polytheism,  the  character 
of  a  mysticism  and  theurgy,  in  which  both  the 
speculative  spirit  and  the  pure  piety  of  the  earlier 
Xeo-Platonists  were  lost. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who 
was  a  Neo-Platonist,  and  the  complete  failure  of 
the  practical  re-action  against  Christianity,  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophers  were  for  some  time 
compelled  to  retreat  into  obscurity,  in  order  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  tlie  imperial  edicts  and 
the  violence  of  Christian  mobs.  Ilierocles  was  ill 
treated  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  Hypatia 
was  killed  in  a  church  in  Alexandria:  neverthe- 
less, in  the  large  cities  tln^  ]ihilosophical  schools 
were  still  kept  open,  and  they  were  often  fre- 
(juented  by  Christians  for  the  .sake  of  the  scien- 
tific education  tliey  offered.  Themistius  tauglit 
with  success  in  Constantinople,  and  was  appre- 
ciated even  by  Christian  theologians  (Gregory 
Xazianzen).  The  school  in  Alexandria  was  very 
prosperous  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  iiflli  century; 
bub  it  was  especially  the  school  in  Athens  which 
became  celebrated  l)y  adopting  a  stricter  method, 
and  cultivating  a  more  accurate  and  more  com- 
prehensive scholarshi)).  Proclns  stood  at  its  head, 
a  Lycian  by  descent  (Ij.  in  Constantinople,  410 ; 
d.  in  Athens,  18.'>).  He  was  reverenced  by  his 
])upils,  not  only  as  a  profound  philosopher,  a  great 
.scholar,  and  a  prolific  writi.'r,  but  also  as  a  model 
of  moral  perfection,  a  favorite  of  the  gods.  He 
collected  all  the  results  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  specu- 


lation into  one  bod3%  remodelled  the  whole  mass 
of  doctrines,  and  gave  to  the  system  its  consum- 
mate scientific  form,  dissolving  the  contradictions, 
filling  up  the  gaps,  etc.  But,  in  spite  of  his  talent 
and  conscientiousness,  under  his  hands  Neo-Pla- 
touism  became  a  kind  of  scholastic  art,  a  stiff 
tradition,  built  up  with  dialectical  subtlety  on  the 
basis  of  the  works  of  Plato,  the  oracles,  and  the 
Orphic  poems ;  and  under  his  successors  (Marinus, 
Isidorus,  Hegias,  and  Daniascius)  the  school  sank 
down  to  empty  formalism.  By  order  of  Justin- 
ian, it  was  closed  in  529.  Daniascius,  Siinplicius, 
and  five  other  Xeo-Platonists,  emigrated  to  Persia, 
where  they  found  an  appreciative  patron  in  King 
Chosroes.  Four  years  previously  (in  52o),  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  philosophy  in  the 
Occident,  the  Christian  Xeo-Platonist,  Boethius, 
had  found  his  death  by  violence. 

The  iliscrepancies  between  the  Xeo-Platonic 
philosopliy  and  the  Christian  religion  are  palpa- 
ble. What  the  one  seeks,  the  other  has  found : 
what  the  one  asks  for,  the  other  gives.  But  tliey 
proceeded,  nevertheless,  from  the  same  historical 
premises,  —  the  deep  despair  which  had  seized  the 
peoples  when  they  saw  their  political  liberty,  their 
national  education,  their  religious  institutions, 
tumble  down  into  chaos ;  and  they  aimed  at  the 
same  moral  goal,  —  to  give  to  human  life  a  new 
and  safe  foundation  by  reconciling  those  awful 
contradictions  which  were  burning  in  every  man's 
heart,  —  God  and  the  world,  spirit  and  nature, 
mind  and  matter,  etc.  No  wonder,  then,  that,  as 
Augustine  says  in  his  Epistle  to  Dioscorns  (Ep. 
118),  Xeo-Platonism  became  to  many  the  bridge 
which  led  them  to  Christianity.  But,  besides 
that,  Xeo-Platonism  exercised  a  discernible  influ- 
ence on  the  historical  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. Origen,  ]Methodius,  Synesius,  the  three 
Cappadocians  in  the  East,  Marius  Victorinus, 
Boethius,  and  Augustine  in  the  West,  had  fre- 
quented Neo-Platonic  .schools  (see  Lbsche:  Aiii/ug- 
tiniis  plotinlzans,  Jena,  ISSl).  The  Fathers  often 
used  the  expositions  of  Xeo-Platonic  writers,  espe- 
ciallj'  of  Plotinus  (see  A.  ,Iahn :  Baxilius  ptolini- 
zans,  Bern,  1838).  Theodoret,  in  his  De  curandis 
Or.  all'.,  even  employs  Plotinus'  propositions  con- 
cerning Providence,  though  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing that  Plotinus  has  derived  his  ideas  from 
Christian  sources.  But  the  greatest  influence  Xeo- 
Platonism  exercised  on  Christianity  through  the 
writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  According  to  gen- 
eral acceptation,  that  author  was  a  Christian,  who. 
educated  in  the  school  of  Proclus,  undertook  to 
combine  Christian  and  Xeo-Platonic  ideas  into  a 
system  of  mystical  gnosis,  which  then  was  accept- 
ed by  many  as  the  genuine  and  original  Christian 
doctrine,  handed'  down  from  the  apostles  them- 
selves as  a  secret  but  divine  science.  Throngh 
Maxinnis  Confes.sor,  John  of  Damascus,  and  Sco- 
tns  Krigena,  those  writings  exercised  a  decisive 
inflnence  on  the  scliolasticism,  and  more  especially 
on  the  mysticism,  of  Western  theology  during  the 
middle  ages. 

Lit.  —  For  the  history  of  X''eo-Platonism,  see, 
besides  the  general  histories  of  philosophy,  Jules 
SiMo.N  :  Iliitoirc  ile  I'c'colc  <!' Alexandria,  Paris, 
181.");  VjVciikkot:  Ilistoirede  I'ccole  il'Aitjandria, 
Paris,  1810-51,  3  vols.  For  the  relation  fietween 
Christianity  and  Xeo-Platonism  see,  besides  the 
genxiral  church  histories,  VouT :  yeu-I'taioHtumus 
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uiid  Christriillium,  IJerliu,  1836  ;  also  art.  Pi.aton- 

ISM  AND  t'lllllSTIA.MTY.  WAGKNMANN. 

NEOT,  St.,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  famous  for 
holiness  ami  learning;  fiourisluMl  in  tlic  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  lived,  first  in  (ilastunbnry 
Abbey,  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  greater  seclu- 
sion, in  a  hermitage  which  he  built  at  the  present 
St.  Neot's,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  a  kinsman  of 
King  Alfred,  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  consid- 
erable inHuence  on  him.  Later  biographies  tell 
us  that  he  gave  the  first  idea  to  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  indeed,  that  he 
was  the  first  professor  of  that  institution.  He  is 
conunemorated  on  July  -Jl.  See  (1.  C.  Gorham  : 
Histoni  luid  A  iiliijiiilics  of  Eynediurij  and  St.  Neol'if, 
Loudon,  USL'0-'_>L',  2  vols. 

NEOSTADIENSIUM  ADMONITIO  CHRISTI- 
ANA DE  LIBRO  CONCORDI/E  .  .  .  NEOSTAD. 
IN  PALATINATU  1581  is  the  title  of  a  book 
issued  against  the  I'wmnia  Conrordiw  by  the  Re- 
formed theologians  of  Neustadt-on-the-Haardt. 
In  that  place  the  theologians  who  h.ad  been  ex- 
pelled from  Heidelberg  by  the  Klector  Ludwig, 
who  was  a  Lutheran,  were  settled  by  .lohann 
Casimir  of  the  Palatinate,  who  was  a  Calvinist; 
and,  as  long  as  Heidelberg  continued  Lutheran 
(1576-83),  Neustadt  remained  a  nursery  for  the 
Reformed  Confession.  The  Admonilio  was  writ- 
ten by  Ursinus,  and  is  found,  in  a  somewhat  en- 
larged form,  in  his  Opera,  Heidelberg,  1612,  t.  ii. 
The  chapter  on  the  authority  of  Luther  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  A.  SCHWElZEll. 

NEPOMUK,  John  of.     See  John  Nepomuk. 

NEPOS,  an  Egyptian  bishop;  d.  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  third  century  ;  an  ardent  champion 
of  chiliasm ;  defended  the  literal,  realistic  exege- 
sis of  Scripture  against  Origen  and  his  disciples, 
and  wrote  a  work  against  the  allegorists  (i?.c-yxog 
uk'AriyopmTuv) .  The  work  has  perished;  but  its 
views  found  many  adherents, especially  at  Arsinoe: 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  split  in  the 
Egyptian  Church,  Rishop  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria had  not  only  to  write  against  the  book, 
but  also  to  hold  conferences  with  those  who  had 
accepted  its  ide.as.  See  Eusebius  :  HiM.  EccL, 
VII.  24  et  sqq.  ScHUP.'iKT's  De  chiliasmo  Nepotis 
(Giessen,  172-1)  caused  a  controversy  between  hini 
and  the  chiliast  Petersen.  See  Walcii  :  lleligions- 
streitiykeileii,  ii.  o.")0.  W.  MOLLER. 

NER'GAL  is  mentioned,  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30,  as 
a  deity  worshipped  by  the  men  of  Cuth,  who  from 
Babylonia  \\ere  transplanted  into  Samaria.  The 
name  also  occurs  in  the  patronymic  Xergalsha- 
rezer,  Nif(j(d-sar-usur,  "  Xergal  protects  the  king  " 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13)  ;  but  its  etymology  is  com- 
pletely uncertain.  In  the  Babylonian  .star-wor- 
ship, the  planet  Mars  is  assigned  to  Xergal ;  and 
he  is  probably  represented  by  tlie  colossal  lions  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Assyrian  palace,  —  a  fit  symbol 
for  the  deity  in  which  the  Grteco- Romans  recog- 
nized their  Ares-]\Iars.  By  the  Mendfeans  the 
planet  Jlars  was  called  Neriy,  which  evidently  is 
a  corruption  of  Nerf/al.  According  to  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  rabbins,  Nergal  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  domestic  cock.  This  state- 
ment may  be  due  to  a  merely  arbitrary  combiiui- 
tion  between  the  rabbinical  name  of  a  cock,  tur- 
tieffal,  and  the  name  of  the  god.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  cock  —  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  never  mentioned  in  the 


Old  Testament,  first  introduced  from  India  to  the 
Persians,  and  then  from  tlic^  Persians  to  the  He- 
brews—  nniy  liave  formed  one  of  the  symbolical 
representations  of  Nergal,  as  it  everywhere,  in 
India,  Persia,  (ireeee,  etc.,  was  consecrated  to  the 
god  of   war.  WOLF  H.VUDISBIN. 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER  (A'(-rva/-.N«r-u.sHr,  "Ner- 
gal protects  the  king  ")  is  the  name  of  a  Babylo- 
nian nobleman  (,Ier.  xxxix.  3)  entitled  Rab-mag, 
probably  as  the  chief  of  magicians,  and  generally 
identified  with  Neriglissar,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tlie  jialaee  built 
by  him  has  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
Babylon. 

N'ERI,  Philip  (Filippo  de),  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory;  one  of  the  saints 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  perhaps  the  most 
witty  of  their  number,  and  free  from  all  Phari- 
saical leaven  ;  was  b.  at  Florence,  July  22,  151.J; 
d.  at  Rome,  May  2o,  1595.  He  was  characterized 
from  childhood  by  a  cheerful  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition. Left  eompiaratively  poor  by  the  loss  of 
their  goods  by  fire,  his  parents  sent  him  to  his 
uncle,  a  rich  merchant  in  St.  Germano.  Resisting 
his  uncle's  generous  offers,  he  went  in  1533,  out 
of  religious  devotion,  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
lihilosophy  and  theology  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Augustinians.  He  gave  himself  up  in  his 
spare  hours  to  works  of  charity,  and  liad  no  sooner 
concluded  his  studies  than  he  sold  his  library,  and 
gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  On  one  occasion, 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  so  overcome 
that  lie  threw  himself  on  the  ground ;  but  when 
he  rose  up,  he  found  his  chest  had  expanded  to 
the  extent  of  a  fisfs  width.  Later,  at  the  dis- 
section of  the  body,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
heart  was  perfectly  sound,  and  two  of  the  ribs 
had  been  broken. 

Neri  was  ordained  prie.st  in  the  Lateran  Church, 
May  23,  1551.  He  took  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  strangers;  but  it  is  especially  with 
the  Congregation  «i  the  Oratory  that  his  name 
is  associated.  This  society  grew  out  of  evening 
gatherings  which  Neri  held  in  a  hall,  —  the  Ora- 
tory, —  for  prayer,  readings  from  the  Bible,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  martyr-legend.s,  song,  etc.  The 
musical  treasures  of  the  church  were  put  under 
tribute,  and  the  pieces  chosen  were  called  "  ora- 
torios." Down  to  this  day  such  compiositions  are 
performed  at  the  Church  of  the  Curatory  in  Rome, 
the  St.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  from  All  Saints'  Day 
(Nov.  1)  to  Palm  Sunday. 

A  familiar  and  cheerfid  atmosphere  pervaded 
these  gatherings.  Neri  was  persuaded  that  a 
cheerful  temper  was  far  more  in  accordance  with 
Christianity  than  melancholy.  The  most  of  his 
alleged  miracles  he  performed  with  the  simple 
words,  "  Be  cheerful,  and  doubt  not."  This  spirit 
he  carried  into  his  daily  life ;  and  he  was  full  of 
humor  in  his  .social  relations,  and  even  engaged 
in  games.  This  conduct  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  about  a 
reformation  hy  pharisaical  seriousness.  He  was 
accu.sed  by  the  cardinal-vicar  of  Rome  of  having 
piped  for  his  companions  to  dance,  etc.,  and  was 
suspended  from  the  confessor's  chair  and  the 
pulpit.  But  the  cardinal-vicar  died ;  and  Neri 
was  honored  by  the  repeated  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
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hat.  which  he  refused.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed 
to  him.  He  was  often,  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  a 
state  of  ecsta,sy  ;  and  liis  body  was  seen,  on  such 
occasions,  to  sway  in  tlie  air  several  feet  from  tlie 
ground.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  custom 
to  pray  to  Jlary-  iliracles  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed his  decease :  and  in  10:^2  he  was  canonized, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France. 

In  l.iTo  a  papal  decree  was  secured  recognizing 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  principle 
of  perfect  equality  prevails  among  its  members, 
and  even  the  superior  takes  his  turn  in  serving 
at  the  table.  The  members  are  not  monks,  and 
do  not  renoimce  their  private  fortunes,  or  take 
vows.  It  wa,s  Xeri's  wish  to  limit  their  functions 
to  prayer,  the  administr.ition  of  the  sacrament, 
and  preaching.  The  Italian  societies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  independent  of  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  centralization  of  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
The  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  Rome, 
belonging  to  the  Congregation,  was  built  in  1.57(i. 
Three  years  later,  Tarucci  founded  societies  in 
Xaples  and  Milan,  which  were  followed  by  others 
in  Palermo  and  other  cities.  Xeri's  successor  as 
superior  of  the  lioman  society  was  the  church 
historian  Baronius.  In  1011  a  society  was  opened 
in  Paris  by  Bernlle  (afterwards  cardinal),  and 
others  were  founded  in  France.  The  French 
societies  were,  by  reason  of  an  inserted  article 
of  their  constitution,  made  subject  to  the  bishoji. 
Bossuet  piissed  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  the  Con- 
gregation, which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits.  Jansen  persuaded  members  of  the  order 
to  settle  in  Flanders  in  order  to  promote  the  strict 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace.  The 
order  has  had  among  its  members  Malebranche, 
Thomassin,  Ma.scaron,  and  Massillon,  and  in  1760 
had  fifty-eight  houses  in  France.  The  Church  of 
the  Oratory,  near  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  now  belongs 
to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  order  decayed  after 
the  Revolution,  but  has  since  been  revived  [1853] 
under  the  impulse  of  the  devout  Petetot  of  St. 
Roch,  and  has  the  name  of  the  "  Oratory  of  Jesus 
and  the  Immaculate  Mary."  Gratry  belonged  to 
it.  [In  1847  Cardinal  Xewman  founded  a  Con- 
gregation of  tlie  Oratory  at  Birmingham,  tlie 
members  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  former  members  of  the  Anglican  Churcli. 
In  1819  a  secon<l  Congregation  w'as  established  at 
London,  with  Frederick  W.  FaVier  as  the  superior.] 

Lit.  —  Lires  of  Philip  X'eri  by  Piisi,,  Regens- 
burg,  1847;  Gtkkin,  Iaous,  18.")2  :  Joiuidain  dk 
I,.\  PAss.vKmEKK  :  I.'Oialuive  tie  St.  I'll,  tic  Neri, 
1880;  [Gai-I.oxio  (Italian),  Rome,  lUllO;  Bacci 
(Italian),  102:2;  CArKCKi.ATUo  (Italian),  orig. 
1879,  2  vols.,  Eiig.  trans.,  London,  1882,  2  vols.  ; 
F.  W.  Fakki:  :  I'ltf  .Sjiinl  timl  Genius  nf  St.  /'. 
-Vt;'i,  18.J0;  .M.viiciANo:  Memorie  iittiriche  tiellii 
C'ongrega:ii»ie  ilelt'  Orntorit),  Xaples,  l(i9;5-1702, 
5  vols.  ;  Pkkkaid:  L'Oraliiire  tie  Frante,  etc., '2tl 
ed.,  Paris,  18fj6].  keuciiun.    zockler. 

NERO  (Roman  emperor  .'54-08)  h.is  made  his 
name  cons|iicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Cliristian 
Church  by  liis  persecution  of  the  Christian  con- 
jjregation  in  Rome,  —  the  first  great  persecution 
instituted  against  the  Christians.  In  the  night 
between  .July  18  and  19,  04,  a  (ire  broke  out  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the.  I'al.atine  Hill.  It 
raged  lor  six  day.s  and  six  niglits,  sprea<ling  far 
And  wide,  and  suddenly  started  anew  in  the  north- 


ern parts  of  the  city,  lasting  for  three  more  days, 
and  destroying  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  wardsof 
the  city.  The  excitement  in  Rome  was  indescri- 
bable ;  and  a  rumor  was  abroad  that  the  confla- 
gration was  tlie  work  of  the  emperor  himself, —  a 
suspicion  not  altogether  improbable  on  account 
of  his  delirious  craving  for  magnificence,  and  his 
desire  to  embellish  or  even  rebuild  Rome.  In 
order  to  avert  the  popular  fury,  which  could  not 
be  appeased  by  lavi.sh  contributions,  public  proces- 
sions, etc.,  Xero  formally  accused  the  Christians 
of  having  caused  the  calamity.  Why  he  first 
chose  the  Christians  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
answer.  Some  have  surmised  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
PoppEea.  She  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
Jews ;  and  she  was  excessively  jealous  of  Acte, 
the  mistress  of  Xero,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
emperor  simply  made  use  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
Romans  against  all  Orientals  and  their  special 
aversion  to  the  Jews.  Though,  at  that  time, 
people  in  general  hardly  made  any  distinction 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  simply  considering 
the  former  a  sect  of  the  latter,  there  were  certain 
Christian  ideas  —  the  belief  in  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ,  in  his  judging  all  m.ankind,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  tire,  etc.  —  which  were 
well  known  to  all  who  had  heard  any  thing  about 
the  Christians,  and  which  made  it  speciall}'  easy 
to  fasten  the  accusation  on  them.  The  effect  was 
fearful.  In  the  gardens  of  X'ero,  the  present  St. 
Peter's  S()uare,  the  Christians  were  crucified,  sewn 
into  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and  thrown  before  the 
dogs,  enveloped  with  some  inflammable  stuff, 
raised  on  poles,  and  used  as  torches,  etc.  Beyond 
the  city  of  Rome  the  persecution  did  not  spread, 
but  the  impression  it  made  on  the  whole  Christian 
conmiunity  was  visible  for  a  long  time.  Hence 
the  widely  spread  rumor  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians that  Xero  would  return  as  Antichrist.  Many 
modern  writers  find  his  name  in  the  mystic  num- 
ber of  the  Apocalypse  (xiii.  18). 

Lit.  —  Tacitls  :  Aiinule.-<,  xv.  38-44;  Sueto- 
nius :  Nero,  cliap.s.  16  and  38  ;  Schilleu  ;  Gescli. 
(1.  roinischen  Kaiserreirhs  unter  \ero,  Berlin,  1872 ; 
Renan  :  L' Antichrist ,  Paris,  1873  ;  Hoi-TZMANN  : 
Nert)  mill  tlie  Christen,  in  Sykei.'s  Hist.  Zeitschrift, 
1874;  IIiUiENKEi.i),  Nero  d.  Antichrist,  and  HiL- 
DKliHAND,  i>«.<  riimisclie  AntichrUtenthum,  in  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  icissenschiift.  Theolotjie,  1809  and  1874; 
AuiiE  :  Hist.  tl. persf'cutions  de  I'tijlise,  Paris,  187.3; 
[ScHAKK  :  Church  Hislori/.  rev.  eil.,  i.  370  S(i().  and 
84.'5  sijq.  ;  F.vuRAK  :  Etirhj  Dai/s  of  Christiiinitij,  i. 
23  »i\i\.  and  ii.  289  sqq.].  '     II.  rtillLMANN. 

NERSES  is  the  name  of  three  great  dignitaries 
of  the  .Vrmcnian  Church,  of  whom  Nerses  I.,  the 
Great,  has  ;dready  been  .spoken  of  in  tlu^  article 
Au.MENiAN  Church,  ]>.  141.  —  Nerses  Clayensis, 
as  catholicos,  Xer.ses  IV.,  b.  about  lUlii;  d.  .\ng. 
5  or  13,  1173;  belonged  to  tlie  same  family  as 
Xerses  the  Great  and  (iregory  Illuminator,  and 
was  catholicos  from  1100  to  1173.  He  labored 
with  great  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  union 
between  the  .Vrinenian  and  the  (ireek  Cliurch.  At 
a  ]«'rsonal  meeting  with  .\lexius,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Eliqieror  Manuel  Conmenus,  and  command- 
erof  the  garrison  of  Mo)isuestia,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  insignificance  of  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  churches,  and  sent  a  confession  of 
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the  creed  of  the  Armenian  Church  to  the  emperor. 
Thus  the  negotiations  were  opened.  Later  on, 
the  emperor  sent  the  (ireek  philosopher  'I'heori- 
anus,  and  .Johannes  Utliman,  aliliot  of  a  monas- 
tery in  I'hilippopolis,  to  Armenia;  and  a  great 
disputation  took  place  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Armenian  theologians,  the  effect  of  which 
was  actually  to  draw  the  two  churches  still  nearer 
to  each  other.  The  protocol  of  this  disputation 
was  first  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  J.  Leun- 
clavius,  Basel,  L')77,  and  in  liibl.  Vet.  Pair.,  iv., 
then  in  Latin  and  Armenian  by  Clemens  Galanus, 
in  his  ConrUiatio  Ecct.  Arinente  cum  Romana,  i. 
212-222,  and  by  Angelo  Mai,  in  his  Scrip/orum 
Vet.  A'ova  Colleclio,  Home,  LS22,  torn.  iv.  The 
emperor  then  sent  a  declaration  to  Nerses,  setting 
forth  nine  different  points  which  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Armenian  Church  should  ac- 
cept, and  they  were  really  accepted  by  a  local 
synod  convened  by  Nerses.  But,  before  a  general 
synod  was  called,  the  catliolicos  died.  Ner.ses 
also  distinguished  himself  in  literature,  both  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  theologian.  lie  wrote  Tlie  Wo7-d  of 
Faith,  an  extract  from  the  Gospels,  in  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  verses ;  Jesux  the  Son,  in  four 
thousand  verses,  and  othei-  religious  poems,  print- 
ed in  Venice,  1830 ;  and  an  elegy  on  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  Edessa,  printed  in  Paris  and 
Madras,  1S26,  at  Tiflis,  1829.  His  jirose-works 
consist  of  homilies,  commentaries,  Praijerx,  print- 
ed in  twenty-four  languages,  in  Venice,  1822  and 
1827,  and  letters,  of  great  theological  interest, 
printed  in  Constantinople,  182.5,  in  Venice,  1858, 
and  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Cappelletti,  Venice, 
1833.  —  Nerses  Lambronensis,  b.  in  1153 ;  d.  July 
14,  1198;  was  a  .son  of  Prince  Oshin  of  Lam- 
bron  in  Cilicia,  by  a  niece  of  Nerses  Clayensis. 
He  was  educated  in  Constantinople,  understood 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptic,  and  was  in  1176  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Tarsus  and  Lanibron.  He 
had  a  great  talent  as  a  preacher :  but  he  loved 
solitude  and  a  secluded  life ;  and  one  year  after 
his  appointment,  when  only  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  withdrew  into  the 
desert,  where  he  wrote  his  exposition  of  the  litm-- 
gy  of  the  mass,  printed  at  Venice  in  1847,  and 
his  orations  on  the  clerical  office.  In  the  negotia- 
tions, however,  still  going  on  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Armenian  Church,  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  The  Greek  declaration  of  nine  points  was 
not  accepted  unconditionally  by  the  Armenian 
synod,  at  whose  opening  Nerses  delivered  his 
most  celebrated  speech,  printed,  together  with  an 
Italian  translation,  at  Venice,  1812,  translated 
into  German  by  Neumann,  Leipzig,  1834,  and 
still  read  as  a  specimen  of  marvellous  eloquence. 
Several  of  the  (ireek  demands  were  objected  to; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Armenians  also  made 
their  demands.  The  (ireeks,  however,  showed 
themselves  very  obliging,  and  a  full  agreement 
was  actually  arrived  at ;  but,  before  the  message 
could  read)  Constantinople,  the  emperor  died 
(Sept.  27,  1180),  and  the  stormy  time  which  then 
set  in  made  all  the  labor  done  of  no  avail.  The 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  Greeks  were  again 
aroused  l.iy  the  good  relation  between  the  Armeni- 
ans and  the  crusaders,  and  the  embassy  of  Nerses 
to  Constantinople  in  1197  had  no  effect.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  Nerses  wrote  com- 
mentaries, homilies,  lives  of  anchorets  (translated 


into  sever.al  languages),  a  eulogy  on  Nerses  Clay. 
ensis,  printed  in  Petersburg,  1782,  Madras,  1810, 
Const.-iiitinople,  182G,  etc.  I'KTKRM.\XN. 

NESSE,  Christopher,  dissenting  divine;  li.  at 
North  Cowes,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  20,  1021  ;  d.  at 
London,  Dec.  20,  17U5.  He  was  educated  at  .St. 
Jolm's  College,  Caniliridge  ;  took  holy  orders  ; 
was  settled  at  Cottinghaui  ;  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity, 1662;  and  for  tliirty  years  was  pastor 
to  a  dissenting  congregation  in  London.  He 
wrote  many  works ;  of  which  tlie  most  imiiortant 
are,  A  compleat  Idftonj  and  mi/stert/  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  logicalli/  diseus.':ed  and  Iheoloi/icalli/ 
improved,  London,  1690-90,  4  vols.  (Matthew  Henry 
is  said  to  have  utilized  it  in  his  Commentary) ; 
Antidote  acjainst  Arminianism,  1700,  5th  ed.  re- 
vi.sed  1836  ;  and  Life  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  (written 
for  John  Dunton,  who  sold  the  wliole  impression 
in  a  fortnight). 

NESTOR,  the  father  of  Russian  liistoriography ; 
b.  in  10.56;  d.  about  1120;  entered  the  Petshi;rian 
monastery  of  Kief  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
spent  tlie  rest  of  his  life  there  as  a  monk.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Chronicle,  written  in  ( )ld- 
Kussian,  and  opening  a  continuous  .series  of  simi- 
lar works  running  through  five  centuries,  one 
autlior  taking  up  the  thread  where  the  other  drops 
it.  The  monkish  character  of  the  work  is  very 
striking,  but  impresses  the  reader  with  respect. 
The  author  narrates  in  simple  and  devout  manner; 
and,  when  his  credulity  does  not  lead  him  astray 
into  the  fabulous,  he  is  reliable.  The  earliest 
edition  is  from  1767  ;  the  latest,  by  Miklosich, 
from  1860.  He  also  wrote  a  Palericunt  Peczericuni, 
containing  lives  of  tlie  abbots  of  the  cave-monas- 
tery of  Kief.  See  Stkaiil:  Ileitrdye  zurrtissischen 
Kirchenr/f'schichte,  Halle,  1827;  [Stanlkv  :  /?«.*/- 
(^(Vi  Cliurrli,  London,  1861].  gass. 

NESTORIANS,  History  of  the  (after  489). 
The  Nestorians  rapidly  developed  into  a  powerful 
ecclesiastical  party,  and,  excluded  from  the  em- 
pire, carried  on  an  extensive  missionary  activity 
in  I'ersia,  India,  and  China.  They  spread  at  first 
in  I'ersia.  A  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Bishop 
Mares  of  Persia,  and  the  translations  of  the  work? 
of  Diodoi-us  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia,  into  the  language  of  tlie  Persian  Church  (the 
Syrian),  contributed  to  extend  the  doctrines  of 
Nestorius  in  the  Persian  Empire.  The  teachers 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Edessa  also  entered 
Persia,  and  settled  down  at  Nisibis,  and  were 
strengthened  by  the  addition  to  tlieir  number  of 
Nerses  the  Leper.  Christianity  had  been  carried 
to  Persia  at  an  early  period,  and  the  bishop  of 
Seleucia  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
church.  Persian  bishops  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nica'a.  Babseus  assumed  the  title  of 
"  i)atriarch,"  and,  according  to  Assemani,  was  the 
first  schismatic  Nestorian  liishoj)  of  Seleucia  (498- 
503).  His  predece.ssor,  Acacius,  was  also  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Nestorian ;  and  Xenaias  of 
Mabbng  (i.e.  Philoxenus,  the  translator  of  the 
Syriac  New  Testament)  gave  to  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers the  designation  "  Nestorians."  This  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  this  name.  The  piarty  so  desig- 
nated called  themselves  "  Chaldseans,"  or  "  Chal- 
da'an  Christians,"  and  atfirm  that  Nestorius  was 
not  their  patriarch,  and  that  he  followed  them,  not 
they  him.  The  Turks  of  to-day  call  them  Nasa- 
rah;  i.e.,  Christians.     Babieus,  however,  was  the 
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first  to  boldly  avow  liiiuself  a  Xestorian.  He 
inaugurated  his  patriarchate  with  a  synod,  which 
granted  the  privilege  to  the  patriarch,  bishops, 
and  priests,  to  marry  one  wife  (as  opposed  to 
polygamy),  and  established  the  primacy  of  the  see 
of  .Seleucia. 

The  successors  of  Babpeus  filled  all  the  sees 
with  Nestorians,  and  were  intent  upon  jiropagating 
their  form  of  Christianity.  The  principal  seat  of 
Nestorian  learning  was  Xisibis.  The  sect  pro- 
duced learned  theologians,  and  also  distinguished 
physicians  and  philosophers,  who  translated  Greek 
classics,  —  especially  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galenus,  —  and  w  ere  the  only  representatives  of 
letters  in  the  Orient  at  that  time. 

In  Arabia  the  Nestorians  were  also  successful 
in  propagating  their  doctrines.  They  spread  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  under  the  caliphs  ;  and  a 
bishop  of  the  Nestorians  in  Kgypt  is  mentioned 
imder  ^Nlar  Aba  II.  (7-t:2-7.52).  The  bishops  of 
Arabia  were  .subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Persia. 
India,  in  which,  acconling  to  a  very  old  tradition, 
the  apostle  Thomas  introduced  Christianity,  also 
belonged  to  his  jurisdiction.  Nestorianism  like- 
wise spread  to  China,  where  a  Nestorian  monu- 
ment of  the  year  781  was  found  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  16'J5  at  Si-gan-fu.  The  inscription, 
which  is  in  Chinese  and  Syriac,  gives  a  long  list 
of  Xestorian  clergymen.  Its  genuineness,  once 
widely  disputed,  is  now  very  generally  acknowl- 
edged. The  patriarcli  Salibazacha  (714-726)  ap- 
pointed the  first  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Cliina. 
At  the  same  time  metropolitans  were  appointed 
for  Herat  and  Samarcund. 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  there  was  a  split 
amongst  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  two  patriarchs 
(Nerses  and  Elis?eus)  being  elected  by  two  parties; 
but  it  was  healed  at  the  end  of  twelve  years. 
Both  parties  united  upon  Paul,  who  was  followed 
in  a  few  months  by  Mar  Aba  I.,  a  converted 
Magian  (o'M]-b(>'2).  This  prelate  translated  the 
Xestorian  Liturgy  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac, 
which  is  still  in  u.se,  and  displayed  remarkable 
energy  in  the  government  ol'  the  church.  He 
made  tours  of  visitation,  and  in  olf  held  a  synod, 
which  decreed  that  neither  the  patriarch  nor  the 
bishops  might  marry,  —  a  decree  which  is  still 
authoritative.  It  also  established  tlie  authority 
of  tlie  Nicene  Creed,  and  of  Theodore  of  Mojv 
suestia  as  an  expositor  of  the  Bible.  The  synod 
of  077,  convened  by  |)atriarch  Ezekiel  (577-580), 
pronounced  against  the  Messalians.  The  Emperor 
Cho.sroes  I.  is  said  to  have  become  a  Christian 
before  his  death;  and  liis  successors,  Hormizd  IV. 
and  Chosrocs  II.,  greatly  favored  the  Nestorians; 
the  latter  forcing  all  other  Ciiristians  to  accept 
their  doctrines. 

Under  the  Mohammedans,  the  Nestorians  were 
not  only  almost  wholly  free  from  per.secutions, 
but  could  boast  of  .several  edicts  licensing  tlii'ir 
religion,  the  genuineness  of  .some  of  whicli,  how- 
ever, lias  been  justly  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
trailitiun  runs,  tliat  Mohannned  had  Ihc^  ac(|uaint- 
ancu  of  a  Nestorian  monk,  Sergius,  and  got  from 
him  ids  knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  patri- 
arch Jesujald)  is  also  reported  to  have  gone  to 
AFohammed,  and  secured  from  him  an  e<lict  of 
toleration,  which  was  edited  by  (labriel  Sionita, 
Paris,  1030.  The  same  is  said  to  liave  received 
a  like  favor  from  Omar.     The  XusLoriana  often 


filled  high  political  positions  mider  the  INIoham- 
niedans,  and  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  caliphs 
or  physicians  (both  of  wliich  classes  stood  very 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers), 
and  took  a  jirominent  part,  on  account  of  their 
position,  in  the  election  of  the  patriarchs.  At  one 
time  Bagdad  was  the  pati'iarchal  residence ;  and 
here  the  patriarchs  were  elected,  though  they  wers 
ordained  at  Seleucia. 

Under  the  Mongols,  likewise,  the  Nestorians 
were  favored.  When  Hulagu  Khan  captured 
Bagdad,  in  1268,  he  spared  tliem.  His  successors 
were  likewise  favorable  to  the  sect ;  which  may 
be,  at  least  in  part,  explained  by  the  resemblances 
of  the  Buddhistic  ritual  to  its  own.  A  son  of 
Zingis  Khan  is  reported  by  Marco  Polo  to  have 
passed  over  to  Christianity.  The  famous  and 
mythical  Presbyter  John  was  a  Xestorian  ;  and  it 
was  among  the  X^estorians  that  John  of  Monte 
Corvino  (1292)  labored. 

The  favorable  position  of  the  Xestorians  under 
the  Arabs  and  Mongols  was  attended  with  a  rapid 
extension  of  Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia.  After 
the  siege  of  Bagdad,  in  1258,  twenty-five  metro- 
politans acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Xestoi-iau  patriarch.  The  first  persecutions  were 
inaugurated  by  Tiraur.  ThencefoB'th  their  congre- . 
gations  began  to  shrink  up,  or  wither  away.  The 
Iloman-Catholic  Church  also  contributed  to  this 
result  by  undertaking  active  missionary  opera- 
tions among  them.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  despatched 
some  bishops  in  1247  with  a  communication  to 
the  vicar  of  the  Nestorian  Orient,  who  replied  by 
sending  a  confession  signed  liy  the  archbishop  of 
Nisibis,  two  other  archbishops,  and  three  bishops, 
acknowledging  Mary  as  the  "  mother  of  Christ " 
(.IpjtTTOTo/tof).  Nicolaus  IV.,  in  1288,  likewi,se  com- 
municated witli  the  X'estorians,  as  also  did  Bene- 
dict XI..  and  received  from  the  iiatriarch  Jahbal- 
laha,  in  1304,  an  answer  acknowledging  the  Roman 
Church  as  "  the  mother  and  teacher  of  all  the 
others,"  and  the  Pope  "  as  the  head  shepherd  of  all 
Christendom."  A.ssemani  concludes  too  .abruptly, 
that  the  Nestorians  at  this  time  united  with  the 
Iioman  Church  ;  at  any  rate,  the  Nestorians  under 
Jahballaha's  successors  continued  to  be  independ- 
ent. In  1445,  liowever,  under  Pope  Eugenius  IV,, 
the  entire  Xestorian  body  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
was  won  for  the  Itoinan  Church  by  the  efforts  of 
Archbisho])  .\ndrew.  In  the  sixteenth  century  u 
strong  Catholic  party  wa.s  formed.  At  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  Simeon,  in  1551,  a  party  in  the 
church,  refusing  to  acknowledge  Ids  nephew.  Bar 
Mama,  who  had  been  elected  his  succe.s.sor,  chose 
a  jiatriarcli  of  their  own,  Johannes  .Sulaka,  who 
was  .sent  to  Rome  for  consecration.  Por  a  hun- 
dred years  this  succession  was  kept  up.  The 
patriarch  who  was  contemporary  with  Paul  V. 
accepted  the  confessions  the  Po|ie  sent  him  in 
1617;  but  his  sncces.-^ors  renounced  the  miion. 
But  iu  Ki.SI  Innocent  XI.  again  nominated  a 
patriarch,  wlio  a.ssumed  the  name  ".loseph  ;  "  and 
ever  sinc(!,  this  has  bei;n  tlie  name  of  the  patri- 
arch of  those  Nestorians  or  Chalda-ans  who  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  other 
i  wing  of  the  Nestorians  also  retained  its  organi- 
zation and  its  jiatriarch,  who,  since  the  close  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  has  borne  the  name 
"Simeon,"  and  tlu'  title  "  Patriarch  of  tlu!  Clial- 
dicaiia."     He  has  his  residence  in  an  inaccessible 
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valley  of  the  Kurd  iSfouiitaiiis.  The  .small  icsiduc 
of  the  once  poweifiil  Nrstorian  Cliiircli  is  c(jiifiiied 
to  these  hills  and  the  plain  about  Onioiiiiah,  aud 
in  1833  uuinbored,  accordinf;'  to  Siiiilh  and  Dwight, 
seventy  thousand  sonls.  The  American  I'xiard 
sent  missionaries  to  thejn  in  1S31,  who,  by  their 
prudent  and  in  every  way  niueh-blessed  labors, 
have  done  not  a  little  to  prevent  the  few  surviv- 
ing Nestorians  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  was  through  these 
missionaries  that  the  news  was  first  bnjught,  that 
the  Xestorians  still  preserved  a  dialect  of  the  old 
Aramaic  language.  They  ha\'e  set  up  their  presses 
in  Oroomiah  [1810],  aud  made  this  dialect  the 
language  of  the  Scripture  translation.  Bunyan's 
Pih/rlm's  Proyreas  (18-18),  Baxter's  Saints''  Rest 
(ISS-l),  and  many  other  books,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  same  tongue,  especially  un<ler  the 
distinguished  guidance  of  Rev.  Jlr.  I'erkins.  In 
1853  the  learned  missionary,  David  T.  Sto<ldard, 
gave  the  first  systematic  account  of  this  dialect  in 
Ins  Graiiiiiiar  of  tlie  Moilcni  Sijriac  Laiu/uiii/e  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  vol.  v.).  The  first  Ger- 
man treatment  was  that  of  Xoldeke  (Grummatik 
tl.  neusi/rischen  Sprachc,  Leipzig,  1868).  All  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  Xestorians  are  in  the  old 
Syriac.  In  1813  and  1816  six  thousand  Xestoriaxis 
■were  put  to  death  in  the  war  with  Kurds. 

[The  American  mission  among  the  Nestorians 
•was  inaugurated  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Jus- 
tin and  Mrs.  I'erkins,  who  sailed  from  Boston, 
Sept.  21,  1833.  The  next  important  name  in  the 
history  of  the  mission  is  that  of  Dr.  Asahel  (irant, 
a  physician  at  Utica  at  the  time  of  his  deciding 
to  become  a  niLssionary.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  the  modern  Syriac  in  1846,  and 
the  whole  Bible  in  1852.  The  American  Board 
retained  control  of  the  mission  till  1870,  when 
it  passed  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Pi-esbyterian 
Cliurch  of  the  United  States.  The  present  head- 
quarters are  at  Oroomiah,  where  a  most  flourish- 
ing work  is  carried  on,  there  being  five  self-sup- 
porting churches ;  and  an  important  institution 
of  learning  has  been  established.] 

As  regards  the  Nestorians,  or  Thomas  Chris- 
tians, of  India,  they  received  a  metropolitan  under 
the  patriarchate  of  Timotheus  (778-820).  They 
spread  rapidly.  In  1120-30  their  spiritual  head, 
John,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople  for 
the  pallium,  and  later  to  Rome.  The  church 
after  this  date  waned  in  influence.  The  Portu- 
guese found  them,  and  the  .Jesuits  souglit  to  bring 
them  under  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  Alexius  Menez,  forced  them  to 
accept  the  decrees  of  a  synod  held  in  1509;  so  that 
only  a  small  remnant  remained  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  But  in  1653  the  former  were  able 
to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  which  papal  mis- 
sionaries have  since  been  endeavoring  to  restore. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  of  the  history 
of  the  Nestorians  is,  Assem.-vxi,  Bibl.  Orientatis 
(1  vols.),  which  contains  a  Dissertalw  de  Si/ris  Nen- 
toriatiis,  Rome,  1728,  962  pp.  The  author  was  a 
learned  Maronite,  but  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  wrote  in  the  Vatican.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  C'halda^an  archbishop  of  Amadia  (who  was 
educated  at  Rome),  G.  Ebkd.jksu  KiiA.j.j.\rn : 
Si/rl  orientales  sen  ChaldcEi  Nestoriani  et  Riimaiio- 
rum  ponlificHin  primalus,  Rome,  187(1.  See  also 
DouciN  :  Hhl.  du  Ncstoriaiiisiiie,  1689  ;  Layard  : 


Nineveh,  etc.  ;  Smith  aiul  Dwigiit:  Re.ienrches  in 
Aniicnia  with  a  Vi.iil  lo  tlie  Ncstorian  anil  ('liatiivean 
Clirislidus  of  Oronmiah,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1833; 
B.\i>(iKK:  Vhe  Nealorian.s  and  their  Riluiih,  Lon- 
don, 1852;  GiiANT:  The  Nestoriann,  or  the  Lost 
Tribes,  l^ondon,  1841,  3d  ed.,  1844;  Justin  I'kk- 
KlN.S  :  .4  Residence  of  Eir/hl  I'cars  in  Persia,  An- 
dover,  1843;  IIohlkniieug  :  Jie  ori</inil)us  el  falis 
ecclesice  chrisl.  in  India  orienlidi,  llavnia^,  1822. 
[See  also  Anderson  :  liislori/  of  the  Oriental 
Churches.']  PETERMANN.    (KKHSI.HR.) 

NESTORIUS  AND  THE  NESTORIAN  CON- 
TROVERSr  (to  489).  Ncstorius  (a  prominent 
name  in  tlie  history  of  the  christological  contro- 
versies of  the  early  church),  b.  in  the  Syrian 
city  Germanicia,  and  probably  educated  in  An- 
tioch  under  Theodore  of  JNlopsuestia,  won  for 
himself,  as  nioidc  and  presbyter,  by  his  ascetic 
life,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  and  sermons, 
a  wide  reputation  in  Antioch.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Constantinople,  April  10,  428, 
and,  according  to  Socrates  (VII.  29),  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  heretics.  In  several  sermons  he 
took  the  part  of  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  and 
combated  the  use  of  the  title,  "  Jlother  of  God  " 
(tooro/cof),  of  j\Iary.  Not  God  the  Logos,  but  only 
the  human  nature,  he  assumed  to  himself,  had  a 
mother.  It  was  not  God  who  suffered  and  died. 
These  utterances  produced  an  intense  excite- 
ment in  Constantinople.  Clergymen  like  Proclus 
pi-eached  against  him,  and  laymen  interrupted 
liim  in  tlie  pulpit.  As  soon  as  the  matter  became 
noised  abroad,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a  zealous 
representative  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and, 
by  piosition,  a  rival  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinojile,  rose  against  Nestorius,  and  wrote  to  his 
followers  among  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 
aud  to  the  sister  and  wife  of  the  emperor,  to  win 
them  for  his  side.  The  emperor  espou.sed  the 
cause  of  Nestorius.  Nestorius  answered  Cyril 
with  not  a  little  haughtiness.  His  reception  of 
some  Pelagians  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  West,  with  the  purpo.se  of  examining  their 
case,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
CcBlestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  defining  his 
christological  views.  Ccelestine,  however,  received 
them  with  disfavor ;  and  a  Roman  synod  in 
430  declared  against  Nestorius,  threatened  him 
with  excommunication  in  case  he  did  not  make 
a  spieedy  retraction,  and  intrusted  the  duty  of 
taking  further  measures  against  Nestorius  to 
Cyril.  John  of  Antioch  .sought  to  induce  his 
friend  Nestorius  to  admit  the  expression,  "  mother 
of  God,"  but  was  referred  by  him  to  the  cecumeni- 
cal  council  about  to  be  held.  Cyril  now  held  a 
synod  in  Alexandria,  which  demanded  from  Nes- 
torius his  signature  to  twelve  articles.  Nestorius 
replied  only  by  publishing  twelve  articles  of  his 
own.  Other  representatives  of  the  Antiochian 
theology  —  John  of  Antioch,  Andrew  of  Samo- 
sata,  and  especially  Theodoret  —  raised  their 
voices  against  Cyril's  articles. 

The  theological  difference  between  Nestorius 
and  Cyril  was  this :  Nestorius  regarded  the  jiet 
epithet  of  the  Alexandrian  teachers,  "  Mother  of 
(;od"  (feoTOKOf),  as  a  heathenLsh  admixture  of  the 
divine  and  earthly.  "Has  (iod  a  mother?  The 
ci'eature  has  not  borne  Him  who  is  uncreate." 
The  divinity  of  the  Logos  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  temple  of  his  flesh ;  and  two  nature* 
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are  to  be  jiredicated  of  him  in  order  that  suffer- 
ing, and  all  that  is  mortal  (birth,  crucifixion, 
and  death),  be  not  ascribed  to  the  divine  nature, 
and  that  the  humanity  which  was  made  subject 
to  death  be  not  regarded  as  essentially  divine. 
Both  natures  in  the  God-man  remained  what  they 
were  before  their  union.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  only  one  person  in  the  God-man.  He 
was  God  in  man.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  Mary  bare  the  humanity  of  Christ,  but  not 
tliat  she  bare  the  Son  of  God.  She  was  the 
"  mother  of  Christ "  (xptoToroKoc),  or  the  "  receptive 
organ  of  God  "  (tieoduxo().  In  these  assertions  Xes- 
torius  does  not  lay  the  same  stress  upon  the 
human  development  of  Christ  as  the  Antiocliian 
school  did.  It  was  his  aim,  however,  to  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the  two  natures.  Cyril, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  justified  in  failing  to 
derive  from  the  treatment  of  Nestorius  the  dis- 
tinct as.sertion  of  a  single  divine-human  person- 
ality. Nestorius  did  not  by  any  means  intend 
to  predicate  two  persoii.i.  Hut  Cyril  starts  with 
the  emphatic  affirmation,  that  his  opponent  taught 
a  co-existence  of  two  persons  (npoaunuv  Ivaais), 
whereby  Immanuel  was  split  into  two  Christs, 
two  Sons.  The  Logos,  on  the  other  hand,  actu- 
ally became  num.  and  did  not  merely  assume  a 
human  nature  to  himself  (wherefore  Cyril  was  ac- 
cused of  .\pollinarianism).  The  human  nature  was 
made  a  participant  (Kocvoiroidv)  in  tlie  divine.  The 
Logos  did  not  assume  a  human  personality;  nor 
were  there  two  natures  after  the  incarnation,  but 
only  the  single  nature  of  the  incarnate  Logos. 
The  predicates  of  the  human  and  divine  natures 
became  the  common  property  of  both.  Cyril  said, 
"  Nestorius  resolves  Christ  into  two  Sons,  to  a 
man  filled  with  God."  Nestorius  said,  "Cyril 
makes  the  Logos  undergo  a  transmutation  into 
flesh,  ascribes  to  him  a  capacity  to  suffer,"  etc. 
Each  drew  deductions  from  the  statements  of  the 
other  which  were  not  intended. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  convened  in  431, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  Theodosius  II.,  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Nestorius  arrived  in  season,  under 
the  protection  of  the  imperial  legate,  Irenjeus;  and 
another  imperial  legate,  Candidian,  was  also  pres- 
ent to  watch  over  the  proceedings.  Cyril  arrived 
with  fifty  bishojis;  but  the  Syrian.s,  with  .John  of 
Antiocli  at  their  head,  tarried.  After  waiting 
sixteen  days,  Cyril,  in  spite  of  the  news  that  the 
Syrians  were  close  by,  and  in  spite  of  the  protes- 
tations of  Candidian,  opened  tlie  council,  June  22. 
Nestorius  was  treated  as  an  accused  party ;  and 
two  hundred  bi.shops  voted  to  depo.se  him  from 
his  episcopal  office,  and  exclude  him  from  all 
priestly  comnninion.  The  Syrians,  on  their  arri- 
val, stormed  again.st  C'yril,  and  in  a  separate  synod, 
inider  Candidian's  jiresidency,  deposed  him;  but 
the  Koman  delegation,  on  its  arrival,  confirmed 
Cyril's  course.  15oth  factions  Imrried  to  present 
their  cause  to  the  emperor,  who  summoned  dele- 
gates to  (.'onstantino]ile,  l)Ut  allowed  them  to  come 
no  farther  than  Chalcedon.  Nestorius,  W'eary  of 
the  controversy,  was  ready  to  retire.  Tlie  em- 
peror ordered  him  to  return  to  his  convent  in 
Antioch.  The  o]>posing  party  gained  in  inlluenc(>, 
were  permitted  to  follow  the  emperor  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  Cyril  and  Menmon  to  return  to 
their  dioceses. 

The  einjwror,  however,  had  not  abandoned  the 


cau.se  of  Nestorius.  He  desire<l  a  compromise, 
which  met  with  disfavor  from  John  of  .\ntioch, 
the  aged  Acacius  of  Bei-rea,  and  Theodoret.  Cyril 
made  some  advances  by  modifying  his  theological 
definitions.  He  knew  also  how  to  get  an  infiuence 
at  court.  The  friends  of  Nestorius.  including 
John  of  Antioch,  forsook  him.  The  Aiitiocliians 
presented  a  confession  to  the  em]ieror.  to  whicli 
Cyril  gave  his  assent.  It  acknowledged  two 
natures  in  the  one  Christ,  and  adnntted  the  use 
of  the  epithet,  '-mother  of  God."  Cyril's  accept- 
ance of  this  confession  was  a  theological  incon- 
sistency. Neither  party  was  fully  sati-sfied.  Cyril 
had  to  listen  to  the  objections  of  fanatics  belong- 
ing to  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extreme 
Antiochian  party  of  bishops  from  Central  Asia, 
Syria,  land  Thessaly,  was  constituted,  who  favoi'ed 
Nestorius,  and  strongly  opposed  John,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch.  The  effort,  however,  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  compromise,  confirmed  John  of 
Antioch  and  the  emperor  a.s  advocates  of  Cyril. 
In  43.5  the  emperor  banished  Nestorius  to  I'etra 
in  Arabia,  and  ordered  his  writings  to  be  Viurned. 
Nestorius  probably  lived  in  the  oasis  of  I'pjier 
Egypt,  and  was  driven  about  by  various  Egyi'tian 
prefects  until  he  died  Tiie  place  and  time  are 
unknown.  Cyril  sought  to  follow  up  his  victory. 
Bishop  Rabulas  of  Edessa.  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
of  iNIopsuestia,  espousing  the  side  of  Cyril,  con- 
demned the  writings  of  his  teacher,  and  drove 
away  from  Edessa  the  teachers  who  had  taken 
him  for  their  master,  among  whom  was  llias. 
Some  of  the  teachers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Pxlessa  went  to  Persia,  where  Bishop  Barsumas 
of  Nisibis  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  Ibas  became  the  successor  of 
Rabulas  at  his  death,  and  renuxined  in  clo.se  rela- 
tions with  these  teachers.  The  school  of  Edessa, 
regarded  by  the  Emix>ror  Zeno  as  the  last  strong- 
hold, in  the  Greek  Empire,  of  Nestorianism,  was 
destroyed  in  489.  Few  traces  of  this  .school  of 
opinion  are  found  in  the  later  history  of  the  Greek 
Empire. 

Lit.  —  Some  of  the  niniierous  writings  of  Nes- 
torius are  preserved  in  the  Latin  translations  of 
Marius  Mercator,  in  B.vi.rzius  (1684),  ]VL\nsi, 
and  A.ssKMANi  (liihi.  Dr.).  See  al.so  the  so-called 
Si/noilicim  of  the  sixth  century  (best  edition.  IVi- 
riorum  epp.  ml  Cone,  liplies.  pirl..  Lovan.,  1Ij82), 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  (Man- 
si,  vi.,  vii.)  and  the  three-chapter  controversy 
(Mansi,  ix.)  ;  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
in  Mignk's  Greek  Palrohi/i/  (Ixxv.-lxxvii.)  :  Soc- 
rates :  Hist.  Eccl.  (vii.);  Evaguius  (i.  7  sqq.), 
etc. ;  J.\ni,<>xsKY  :  ICrcrcitat.  III.-!!,  l/ieol.  ile  Aexlo- 
ri(in.,  Berol,  1724;  Walcii  :  Hist.  d.  Kelzereien , 
ISauu:  Gnscliicli.  d.  JJreieinigleil  (i.);  Dounkk.' 
//i.ilori/  of  the  Doclrbte  of  tin-  Person  of  C/irisI ; 
IIkI''?;lk  :  CniiciUcni/e.icliicIile :  and  the  Church 
Histories  of    ScimiicKH,   Giesklf.h,    Nkandkr, 

ScilAI  1  ,   etc.  W.  MOI.I.Klt. 

NETHERLANDS.     See  Bki.gium,  Holland. 

NETHERLANDS  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  See  Bible 
Sociiri  ii:s,  |i.  L'lll . 

NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.  See 
Missions. 

NETHINIM.     .'^ee  Lkvitks. 

NETTER,  Thomas  (generally  called  Thomas 
Waldensis).  li.  at  Waldeii,  in  the  county  of  E.s.sex, 
about  1380 ;  d.  at  Rouen,  on  a  journey  to  Paris, 
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Nov.  3,  1430;  studied  at  Oxford;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Carmelites;  became  their  provincial 
in  1414,  and  confessor  to  Henry  V.  in  142(1;  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  140(1,  ami  at  tlie 
('ouncil  of  Constance  1414-KS;  and  visited  Litli- 
nania  in  141!)  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic 
knights.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  His  jirincipal 
work  is  Ddclrinale  antUjuitaluin  /idci  ecclesirc  calhol- 
icie,  in  six  books,  on  God  and  Christ,  the  church, 
nionasticism,  the  mendicant  orders,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  ritual  and  liturgy.  In  spite  of 
its  title,  the  book  is  simply  an  elaborate  criticism 
of  .the  doctrines  of  Wiclif ;  and  the  criticism  is 
moderate,  honest,  successfid  in  finding  out  the 
weak  points  of  the  adversary,  and  energetic  in 
the  attack.  Thus  the  book  came  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous rule  in  the  century  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  thrice  printed,  once  in  Paris  (1521-32,  3 
vols.),  once  in  Salamanca  (1556),  and  once  in 
Venice  (1571).  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the 
great  strongholds  of  Romanism,  drew  from  that 
work  their  principal  weapons  in  their  contest  with 
the  Lutheran  heresy.  It  has,  ho\ve\'er,  also  great 
merit  as  a  source  of  information  concerning 
Wiclif  himself.  Among  liis  other  works  is  Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum  Johannis  Wyclif  cum  Irilico,  edited 
by  Walter  W.  Shirley,  in  Rerum  Brit,  mcdii  teci 
Scriplores,  1858.  See  Lechler  :  Jaluinn  ran 
Wiclif  unci  die  Vorgeschichle  der  Reformation, 
]>eipzig,  1873.  G.  leculer. 

NETTLETON,  Asahel,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can revivalist  preaclier;  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  April  21,  1783;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  16,  1844.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  of 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  full  charge 
in  1801.  He  prepared  himself  for  college,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1809.  After  studying  the- 
ology under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinneo  of  Milford,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  West  Association  of 
New-Haven  County  in  1811.  From  1812  to  1822 
he  was  active  as  an  evangelist  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhus- 
fever,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  In 
1820  he  labored  in  New  Haven  by  request  of  the 
pastors,  and  for  the  second  time.  In  1827  he  went 
to  Virginia  for  his  health,  spending  two  years 
there.  He  held  meetings  in  New-Y''ork  City  in 
1830-31,  and  in  1831  he  visited  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  recently  established  theological 
institute  of  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford  Semi- 
nary), but  declined  the  appointment.  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton  was  never  married.  He  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  large  accessions  to  the  cliurch  re- 
sulted from  his  preaching.  It  was  strongly  doc- 
trinal and  Calviui.stic.  lie  avoided  the  "  anxious 
bench  and  all  of  its  kindred  measures  "  (Tyler). 
He  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
servative tendency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Finney, 
whose  evangelistic  labors  aroused  much  criticism. 
Among  tire  most  prominent  of  these  critics  was 
Nettleton  himself,  who  had  two  interviews  with 
Mr.  Fiimey,  —  at  ,\lbany  in  December,  1826,  and 
.lanuary,  1827,  —  in  which  he  called  upon  him  to 
abandon  certain  practices,  such  as  the  calling 
upon  women  to  pray  in  public,  praying  for  indi- 
viduals by  name,  etc.  A  discussion  was  after- 
wards carried  on  through  an  open  correspondence. 
51  —  11 


In  this  controver.sy  Mr.  Nettleton  was  sn]iported 
by  Drs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Justin  Edwards,  ilawes, 
and  others.  His  only  published  work  was  the 
Viltdijc  Ili/iiuts  (1824),  according  to  Professor  Bii'd 
"one  of  the  most  influential  and  important  uf 
American  collections."  See  Be.xnet  Tvi.ki;  : 
Memoir  of  Rev.  A.  Nettleton,  D.l).,  Hartford,  1814. 

NEUBRICENSIS,  William  (al.so  called  Petit,  or 
Parvus),  b.  at  Bridlington  in  Vorksliire,  1136; 
d.  as  canon  in  the  abbey  of  Newbury,  1208;  wrote, 
besides  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  a 
IJistoria  Rerum  An(/licarum,  from  V\'illiam  t.  to 
1197,  which  occupies  the  first  jilace  among  contem- 
porary chronicles.  The  author  lias  a  fine  power 
of  observation,  knows  how  to  choose  his  materi- 
als, and  exercises  at  times  an  acute  criticism.  The 
book  was  first  published  at  Antwerp,  1567.  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  II.  C.  Hamilton  for  the 
English  Historical  Society,  1856.        c.  sciliJLL. 

NEUFCHATEL,  The  Independent  Evangelical 
Church  of.  In  the  canton  of  Neufclnitel,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  110,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Protestants,  there  was  organized,  A.D. 
1873,  a  free  evangelical  church,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  and  comprising  in  1882 
twenty-two  parishes,  with  a  membership  of  about 
12,000  souls,  among  whom  3,361  are  voters.  The 
circumstances  were  as  follows  :  — 

The  origin  of  the  Independent  Church  of  Neuf- 
cliatel  may  be  said  to  date  back  tu  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  sovereigns 
of  tlie  country  remained  attached  to  popery ;  and 
the  governor,  their  I'epresentative,  opposed  with 
all  his  might  the  powerful  preaching  of  Farel,  and 
the  reformatory  iaupulse  aroused  in  the  people  by 
that  preaching.  One  day,  however,  the  citizens 
gave  his  emissaries  the  following  decisive  an-  • 
swer  :  ••  Tell  the  governor,  tliat,  so  far  as  (jo<l  and 
our  souls  are  concerned,  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
mand over  us."  Throughout  the  whole  country 
the  Reformation  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  with  the  exception  of  two  places,  which 
have  continued  Roman  Catholic  up  to  this  very 
day.  And  thu8  the  Reformed  Church  was  estab- 
lished in  Neufchatel  without,  and  even  in  spite 
of,  the  State ;  while  in  the  other  Sw  iss  cantons 
the  administration  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the 
State  were  generally  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  power,  because  it  was  the  Grand  Coun- 
cils which  placed  theiiLselves  at  the  liead  of  the 
movement,  and  imposed  the  Reformation  on  the 
country,  even  against  opposition. 

The  pastors  of  the  new  church,  with  Farel,  the 
Knox  of  Switzerland,  at  their  head,  used  to  meet 
regularly  in  the  city  of  Neufchatel,  .and  discuss 
the  affairs  of  their  churches.  From  these  spon- 
taneous re-unions  originated  the  body  called  the 
"  Company  of  Pastors,"  which  continued  at  th« 
head  of  the  church  of  Neufchatel  down  to  1848, 
governing  the  Church  completely,  independently 
of  the  State,  and  maintaining  with  great  fidelity 
the  preaching  of  the  i>ure  gospel.  For  the  mate- 
rial sustenance  of  the  church  a  fund  was  provid- 
ed, formed  partly  from  old-church  property,  partly 
from  priv.ate  contributions.  But  in  1848  the  revo- 
lution which  dissolved  the  relation  in  which  the 
State  of  Neufchatel  had  stood  to  Prussia  since, 
1707,  .also  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
of  the  Company  of  Pastors.  From  the  negotia- 
tions between  that  body  and  the  new  authorities 
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resulted  a  re-orgauization  of  the  churcli,  accord- 
ing to  wliich  its  administration  was  confided  to 
a  synod,  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
chosen  by  the  forty  churches  of  the  country.  The 
synod  also  appointed  the  professors  of  theology, 
without  any  interference  from  the  side  of  the 
•State.  The  former  church-property  was  absorbed 
by  the  State  treasury,  which  then  was  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers. 

Under  tliis  constitution  the  church  lived  in 
peace  until  about  1865.  At  that  time  a  number 
■of  freethinkers  who  had  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  circles  of  the  government,  and  wlio  felt 
irritated  at  the  orthodoxy  reigning  in  the  church, 
resolved  to  burst  the  stubborn  dogmatic  unity. 
To  that  end  they  invited  some  anti-evangelical 
preachers  from  France  and  Holland,  who  pub- 
licly attacked  the  traditional  faith.  But,  as  the 
campaigTi  did  not  lead  to  the  result  desired,  other 
means  were  resorted  to.  A  revision  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law  was  decided  upon  in  the  Grand 
Council ;  and  shortly  after  a  new  law  was  carried 
through  that  assembly  by  a  majority  of  seven 
votes.  According  to  Art.  4  of  the  new  law,  every 
citizen  of  the  state  is  a  member  of  the  church  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  birth,  and  has  the  right  to 
vote.  According  to  Arts.  8  and  12  every  minister 
is  eligible  to  an  office  in  the  church,  if  he  only  lias 
a  license  to  preach ;  and  he  cannot  be  bound  in 
advance  by  any  measure  whatever,  regulation, 
creed,  etc.  Art.  17  leaves  the  synod  no  authority 
outside  of  the  administration  ;  and  au  article 
added  during  the  debate  transfers  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  professors  in  theology  from  the  synod  to 
the  council. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  should  the 
pastors  and  the  evangelical  members  of  the  church 
do?  The  question  was  discussed  in  a  public 
assembly.  Some  thought  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  submit  to  tlie  new  law,  though  it  was  ruinous 
to  the  church,  and  live  on  under  the  deplorable 
constitution,  waiting  for  better  times.  Others 
thought  that  the  new  establishment  had  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  the  church  founded  by 
Christ  himself,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  an  organization  independent  of  the  State.  As 
the  case  was  one  of  individual  conscience,  no  vote 
was  taken  ;  but  on  the  very  same  day  the  adlier- 
«!nts  of  the  latter  opinion  assembled,  and  charged 
the  members  of  the  old  synod  who  were  present 
with  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  church.  The  professors  of  the 
theological  faculty  were  invited  to  open  their  lec- 
tures at  the  ordinary  term,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  synod.  Out  of  the  forty  parishes  of 
the  country,  twenty-one  groups  of  faithful  were 
formed,  which,  with  their  jixstors,  declared  in 
favor  of  forming  the  new  church.  The  most 
numerous  groups  contained  between  five  and  six 
liundred  voters;  others,  however,  only  about  thirty. 
A  synod  was  elected,  consisting  of  all  the  pastor.s, 
and  three  laymen  for  each  pastor.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  also  drawn  u]i,  and  submitted  to  the 
churches,  which  adopted  it  with  a  unanimous 
vote. 

A  synodical  corapiittee  governs  the  church  in 
the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the  synod. 
The  pastors  are  paid,  not  directly  by  their  par- 
ishes, but  from  a  central  fund  formed  by  volun- 
tary gifts.     The  annual  budget,  comprising  tlie 


maintenance  of  the  theological  faculty  of  four 
professors,  amounts  to  about  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  francs,  each  pastor  being  [laid  from 
twenty-five  hundred  to  twenty-eight  hundvetl 
francs  a  year.  Thus  in  ten  years  somewhat  more 
than  a  million  francs  has  Iseen  voluntarily  fur- 
nished by  three  thousand  voting  members.  As  the 
use  of  the  church-buildings  is  by  law  guaranteed 
to  all  religious  denominations,  the  independent 
congregations  can  use  the  buildings ;  and  about 
one-half  of  them  do  so.  But  the  others,  having 
met  with  various  imiiediments  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right,  have  built  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  spent  for  that  purpose  a  sum  which 
amounts  to  another  million.  These  sacrifices, 
however,  are  not  considered  a  burden  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  maintain  a  Christian 
church  in  their  country;  and,  indeed,  by  those 
sacrifices  they  have  preserved  the  preaching  of 
the  pure  gospel,  not  only  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  but  also  in  the  State  church  ;  for  the 
government  has  felt  compelled  to  give  up  the 
introduction  of  rationalism  in  the  State  establish- 
ment, feeling  convinced  that  a  number  of  pious 
persons  who  still  cling  to  that  institution  would, 
in  such  a  case,  immediately  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  independent  church. 

Thus,  by  giving  to  C<esar  what  belougs  to  Cae- 
sar, the  faithful  of  tlie  church  of  Neufchatel 
have  attempted  to  give  to  God  what  belongs  to 
God,  and  to  follow  the  same  course  as  their  ances- 
tors in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  gave  the 
representative  of  the  political  power  the  above- 
mentioned  noble  answer.  See  the  Bulletins  de 
Synodes,  especially  that  of  1874,  and  G.  Godet  : 
La  Question  Ecclesiastique  d.  Neuchdicl,  in  the 
Revue  Chre'tienne,  September,  187o-Jaiiiuiry, 
1874.  F.  GODET. 

NEVINS,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  the  youngest  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1797;  d.  in 
Baltimore,  Sept.  14,  1835.  lie  embraced  the  gos- 
pel while  his  parents  were  as  yet  not  members  of 
the  church.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  a 
counting-room  in  New- York  City.  He  afterwards 
entered  Yale  College,  and,  graduating  in  1816, 
went  to  Princeton  Seminary.  In  August,  1820, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Baltimore.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
as  a  pastor,  and  excelled  as  a  preacher.  He  wrote 
articles  in  the  New-York  Observer,  on  Roman 
Catholicism,  which  were  published  in  a  volume, 
Thouijhts  on  Poperij,  New  York,  188G.  A  posthu- 
mous volume  of  Sermons  appeared.  New  York, 
1837.  See  Select  Remains  of  IF.  Nevins,  D.D., 
with  n  Mrmalr.  New  York,  1836. 

NEW    BIRTH.      .See  lilxiK.NER.MION. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY. The  theological  seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed (Hutch)  Church  in  America  finds  the 
beginning  of  its  uninterrupted  history  in  the 
election  by  the  .synod,  in  October,  1784,  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  11.  Livingston  of  New- York  City  (one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Church)  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hernianus  Meyer 
of  Pompton,  N..i.,  as  instructor  in  llie  "inspired 
languages."  For  more  th.an  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Dutch  churches  in  America  h.ad  been 
subj<'ct  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  had  no 
authority  to  educate  and   ordain    ministers,  but 
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were  supplied  fi'Diii  Ilnlland,  or  by  Americans 
wlio  were  educated  in  tlie  Dutch  universities,  and 
ordained  by  the  clasais  of  Amsterdam.  In  con- 
senting, in  1771,  to  the  independence  of  tlie 
American  Church,  tlie  classis  made  it  one  of  the 
conditions  that  measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  theology ;  but 
no  steps  could  be  taken  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  178.5,  Dr.  Livingston  de- 
livered his  inaugural  oration,  in  Latin,  in  the  Old 
Dutch  Church,  in  Garden  Street,  New-York  City, 
and  immediately  began  to  receive  students  at  his 
own  house.  Tart  of  the  time  he  taught  at  Flat- 
bush,  L.I.,  while  his  church  generously  relieved 
him  from  some  of  his  pastoral  duties,  that  he 
might  give  himself  more  fully  to  professorial 
work.  Lectors  in  theology,  residing  in  parts  of 
the  church  remote  from  the  city,  were  appointed 
by  the  synod,  with  whom  young  men  studied  with 
a  view  to  a  final  examination  by  Professor  Liv- 
ingston for  professorial  certificates.  At  one  time 
two  additional  professors  of  theology  were  ap- 
pointed, who  received  students  under  their  care 
in  their  own  houses.  In  accordance  with  a  cove- 
nant between  the  General  Synod  and  the  trustees 
of  Queens  (now  Rutgers)  College,  Dr.  Livingston 
became  president  of  that  institution,  and  removed 
to  New  Brunswick  in  1810,  and  there  opened  his 
school.  He  had  up  to  this  time  given  profes- 
sorial certificates  to  about  ninety  students.  In 
1812  the  General  Synod  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
full  organization  and  government  of  the  school, 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
superintendents.  In  1815  a  second  professor  was 
appointed,  in  1825  a  third,  and  in  18(35  a  fourth. 

The  General  Synod  has  original  cognizance  of 
,  all  matters  relating  to  the  theological  school,  —  the 
appointment  of  professors  and  their  course  of 
instruction,  the  appointment  of  superintendents, 
and  all  regulations.  A  professor  is  elected  by 
that  body  on  a  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which 
nominations  have  been  made,  and  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present;  which  vote 
must  be  obtained  by  the  regular  process  of  ballot- 
ing, and  without  the  setting-aside  by  resolution 
of  any  one  who  has  been  nominated.  A  professor 
must  be  a  minister,  and  is  directly  amenable  to 
the  synod  for  his  doctrine,  mode  of  teaching,  and 
moral  conduct.  He  is  required  before  his  inaugu- 
ration to  sign  a  formula  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  standards  of  doctrine,  —  which  are  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  the  Belgio  Confession,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  —  and  promising 
to  teach  and  defend  the  same.  He  also  engages, 
that,  if  his  views  of  doctrine  should  change,  he 
will  not  teach  his  new  views  until  he  shall  have 
frankly  made  them  known  to  the  synod,  and  also 
that  he  will  be  ready,  if  any  suspicions  are  enter- 
tained of  his  doctrine,  to  make  such  explanations 
as  may  be  required.  By  the  present  constitution 
of  the  church  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  a  pastoral 
charge,  nor  sit  as  a  member  of  classis,  or  of  any 
ecclesiastical  judicatory.  Three  months'  notice 
of  intention  to  resign  must  be  given  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  synod,  and  on  retiring  from  office  he 
is  to  be  dismissed  to  such  ecclesiastical  judicatory 
as  he  may  elect. 

To  entitle  any  one  to  an  examination  for  licen- 
sure by  a  classis,  he   must   have  a  professorial 


certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  has  completed  the 
[iresoribed  course  and  term  of  theological  studies, 
and  has  passed  an  examination  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school,  as  established  by  the 
(ieneral  Synod.  In  special  cases,  dispensations 
from  these  requirements  are  granted  by  the  (Jen- 
eral  Synod.  The  course  of  instruction  is  extended 
over  tliree  years,  it  has  always  been  a  principle 
of  this  church  to  require  of  those  prejiaring  for 
the  ministry  a  course  of  study  under  her  own 
professors  of  theology. 

The  buildings  of  the  seminary  are  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  Brunswick,  and  on  grounds 
given  by  James  Neilson,  D.  Bishop,  and  C.  I'.  Day- 
ton. They  comprise,  (1)  "Peter  Ilertzog  Hall," 
erected  with  moneys  given  by  Mrs.  Anna  Hertzog 
of  Philadelphia,  amounting  to  f30,700  (it  con- 
tains studies,  dormitories,  dining-room,  reading- 
room,  etc)  ;  (2)  "  James  Suydam  Hall,"  the  gift 
of  the  late  James  Suydam  of  New- York  City, 
containing  lecture-rooms,  chapel,  gymnasium,  and 
room  for  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  museum ; 
(3)  "  Gardner  A.  Sage  Library,"  a  spacious,  fire- 
proof building,  the  gift  of  the  late  Gardner  A. 
Sage  of  New  York ;  and  (4)  four  dwelling-houses ; 
a  fifth  being  now  in  process  of  building.  The 
institution  is  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Suydam 
and  Sage.  Their  united  contributions  reach  near- 
ly half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  former  endowed, 
by  a  gift  of  S60,000,  the  professorshiji  that  bears 
his  name :  the  latter  has  bequeathed  f  50,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fifth  professorsliip.  The 
Gardner  A.  Sage  Library  is  a  well-selected  and 
valuable  one,  containing  about  35,000  volumes. 
See  Centennial  of  the  Theological  Seminary  [of 
New  Brunswick],  N.Y.,  1885.   D.  n.  demare'st. 

NEW  CHURCH.    See  New-Jerus.  Church. 

NEWCOMB,  Harvey,  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  Sept. 
2,  1803;  d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Aug.  30,  1803. 
From  1818  to  1826  he  taught  school  in  A\'estern 
New  Y^ork ;  from  1820  to  1831  he  was  editor 
upon  several  journals  ;  from  the  latter  year,  until 
1840,  wrote  Sunday-school  books;  from  1840,  till 
his  death,  Congregational  minister  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  Y'ork,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  a  hundred  and  .seventy-eight  books; 
but  most  of  them  were  children's  books,  and  very 
few  of  them  are  now  in  print.  By  one  book,  how- 
ever, he  laid  the  religious  public  under  heavy  con- 
tribution,—  A  Cyclopcfdia  of  Missions,  New  Y'ork, 
1854,  2d  rev.  ed.,  fifth  thousand,  1860.  It  remains 
the  only  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind,  but  sadly 
needs  enlargement  and  revision  to  bring  it  down 
to  date. 

NEWCOME,  William,  D.D,,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh ;  b.  in  Bedfordshire,  Aug.  10,  1729  ;  d. 
at  Dublin,  Jan.  11,  1800.  He  was  graduated 
M.A.  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1753;  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Dro- 
niore,  Ireland,  1766;  transferred  to  Ossory  1775, 
to  Waterford  1779,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  several 
important  and  valuable  works,  —  An  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  [in  Greek],  Dublin,  1778,  based  upon 
Le  Clerc,  new  eds.,  with  Eng.  trans,  of  text,  Lon- 
don, 1802  and  1827 ;  An  historical  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish Biblical  translations ;  the  expediency  of  rerising, 
hil  authority,  our  present  translation,  and  the  means 
of  executing  such  a  rerision,  [hvV/i]  a  list  of  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof,  in  English, 
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from  the  year  1526  to  1776.  Duhlin,  1792.  He  him- 
self piililished  revised  translations,  with  notes,  of 
the  twelve  Minor  I'rt^hets  (Dublin,  1785),  Eze- 
kiel  (1788),  and  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
1796,  but  not  published  until  1809,  2  vols,  (taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian  Version,  London, 
1808). 

NEW^L,  Harriet,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
female  characters  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
missionary  labors  among  tlie  heathen ;  a  daughter 
of  Moses  Atwood;  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct. 
10,  1793;  d.  on  the  Isle  of  France,  Nov.  30,  181L'. 
She  early  displayed  a  pious  dispositiou,  and  inter- 
est in  missions  ;  was  married  in  1812  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Newell,  and  with  him  sailed  for  Calcutta 
on  Feb.  19,  1812.  Not  being  allowed  to  remain 
at  Calcutta,  they  sailed  for  Slauritius,  and  from 
there  to  the  Isle  of  France.  A  daughter  born  on 
the  journey  died,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Rapid 
consumption  soon  set  in,  and  carried  the  mother 
off  likewise.  "  She  is  interred  in  a  retired  spot 
in  the  burying-ground  in  Port  Louis,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  evergi'een."  Mrs.  Newell's  early 
death,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  aroused  wide  sym- 
pathy, and  did  more,  by  the  interest  it  stimulat- 
ed, for  missions,  than,  perhaps,  a  long  life  would 
have  accomplished.  Her  Memoirx  were  published 
by  Samuel  Newell;  and  a  Life  was  written  by 
Dr.  Leonakd  Woods,  to  which  her  Letters  were 
appended  and  the  Memorial  Sermou  of  Dr.  Woods. 
The  latter  work  had  a  very  large  circulation. 

NEWELL,  Samuel,  one  of  the  first  band  of 
American  missionaries  to  foreign  lands;  b.  on  a 
farm  at  Durham,  Me.,  July  24,  1784;  d.  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  IMarch  30,  1821.  Left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  ten,  he  went  four  years  later  to  Boston, 
and  secured  a  place  in  a  family ;  but  an  interest 
in  books  led  him  to  prepare  for  college,  the  means 
being  furnished  by  his  employer  and  some  other 
friends.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807,  and 
went  to  Andover  Seminary  in  1809.  Mr.  Newell 
was  one  of  the  four  students  who  presented  the 
petition  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  In  1812  he  married  Harriet 
Atwood  of  Haverhill  (.see  Haukiet  Newell)  ; 
on  Feb.  6  was  ordained  at  Salem  with  Judson, 
Nott,  Rice,  and  (lordon  Hall,  and  on  the  19th 
sailed  with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  Not  being  per- 
mitted to  emb.ark,  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  France ; 
and  in  January,  1814,  he  joined  Hall  and  Nott  at 
Bombay.  He  married,  a  second  time.  Miss  Thm-.s- 
ton,  in  1818.  He  died  of  the  cholera.  Air. 
Newell  published,  with  the  help  of  Hall,  The  Con- 
version of  the  IVorU.  or  the  Claim.i  of  ^ix  Hundred 
Millions  (.\iidover,  1818),  which  aroused  much 
interest;  and  a  biography  of  Harriet  Newell. 

NEW-ENGLAND  THEOLOGY.  Names  and 
Genesis. — This  system  has  beiMi  ailopted  by  a 
larger  numl)er  of  divines  out  of  New  Kngland 
than  in  it,  but  it  derives  its  name  from  the  tV.ct 
that  the  men  who  initiated  the  .system  were  New- 
Englaiiders.  One  impuLse  moving  them  to  the 
initiation  of  it  was  given  by  the  fact  that  they 
•were  nut  secluded  students,  but  were  pastors  aiul 
preachers ;  and,  ius  they  were  high  Calvinists  in 
many  of  their  views,  they  aimed  to  present  these 
views  in  a  practical  way,  —  a  way  fitted  to  awaken 
the  conscience,  nnd  to  persuade  the  will,  of  their 
hearers.    Another  impulse  was  given  by  the  fact 


that  they  deemed  the  system  to  be  necessary  for 
reconcOing  apparently  discordant  passages  of  the 
Bible.  They  were  led  into  their  views  of  scientific 
theology  by  their  views  of  the  inspired  Word. 

In  the  beginning  they  announced  a  few  jirinci- 
ples,  which  were  called  "New-Light  Divinity," 
or  "New  Divinity."  When  a  few  more  princi- 
ples were  added  to  their  system,  it  was  called 
"IIopkintonian,"or  "Hopkinsian."  As  Edwards, 
Hopkins,  West,  resided  in  Berkshire  County^ 
Mass.,  their  system  was  called  "Berkshire  Di- 
vinity." When  some  of  its  tenets  were  advo- 
cated by  Andrew  Fuller,  Robert  Hall,  and  other 
British  divines,  it  was  called  "  American  Theolo. 
gy."  It  has  also  been  distinguished  as  "  Ed- 
wardean."  This  epithet  was  not  first  suggested, 
but  its  use  has  been  furthered,  by  the  Retnarkg 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Improvements^ 
mwle  in  Theology  hy  his  Father,  President  Edivnrds, 
(See  Wo7'K'S  of  Jonathan  Edtrards,  D.D.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  481-492.)  These  remarks  detail  the  improve- 
ments made,  not  only  by  the  president  himself^ 
but  also  by  his  "  disciples "  and  "  followers." 
These  "  disciples  "  and  "  followers  "  have  regarded 
themselves  as  advancing  along  the  line  marked 
out  by  the  president,  and  have  regarded  their 
system  as  the  outgrowth  of  germs  lying  embedded 
in  his  writings.  They  have  differed  among  them- 
selves in  relation  to  the  premises  laid  down  by 
the  president,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  con- 
clusions derivable  from  those  premises.  Some 
of  these  divines,  for  one  reason,  and  some  for 
another,  would  reject  some  of  the  principles  which 
are  said  in  this  article  to  characterize  the  New- 
England  theology.  At  the  present  day,  however,, 
a  majority  of  the  divines  who  defend  the  system, 
and  a  majority  of  those  who  oppose  it,  would 
probably  recognize  the  following  tenet-s  .as  belong- 
ing to  it. 

The  Nature  of  Holiness  and  Sin Holi- 
ness, or  true  virtue,  is  the  choice  of  the  greater 
and  higher,  rather  than  of  the  smaller  and  lower, 
good  of  .sentient  being.  It  is  voluntary  and  im- 
partial benevolence.  Sin  is  the  choice  of  the- 
smaller  and  lower,  rather  than  of  the  greattu-  and 
higher,  good  of  sentient  being.  It  is  the  elective 
preference  for  .self  or  the  world  above  (!od.  Ho- 
liness and  sin,  then,  are  not  passive  states,  but 
they  are  acts  of  the  will.  They  are  free  acts,, 
and  imply  that  the  agent's  power  to  render  obedi- 
ence, and  avoid  disobedience,  to  the  moral  law, .is 
connnensurate  with  his  obligation  to  render  the 
one,  and  to  avoid  the  other.  They  constitute 
moral  agency ;  and  this  consists  in  the  agent's 
choosing  the  right  when  he  h.^id  the  n.itural  ability 
to  clioo.se  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right ;  or  else, 
in  his  choosing  the  wrong  when  he  had  the  natu- 
ral ability  to  choo.se  the  right  instead  of  the 
wrong.  By  natm-al  ability  is  meant  power  in  its 
literal  .sen.se.  This  itlea  of  jiower  is  a  simiile  one, 
and  is  expressed  without  qualiliealion  when  a 
moral  agent  is  ilefined  to  be  an  agent  who  does 
or  can  choose  cither  holiness  or  sin. 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  tlie  preceding 
(K'finition  of  holiness,  tli(^  7noral  attributes  ot 
(iod  are  all  comprehended  in  general  lienevolonce. 
])istributive  justice  is  one  of  his  fundamental 
attrilmtes,  but  this  is  one  form  of  an  elective 
preference  for  the  general  well-being.  The  origi- 
nal advocates  of  New-EnghuKl  theology  gave  an 
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iimisual  prominence  to  the  doctrines  of  divine 
sovereignty,  predestination,  and  eternal  punish- 
ment. In  giving  this  proportion  to  this  part  of 
Calvinism  they  were  penetrated  with  tlie  convic- 
tion that  all  the  acts  of  God,  even  those  w'hich 
appear  to  be  the  sternest,  are  forms  of  infinite 
benevolence,  are  reducible  to  a  choice  of  the  great- 
est and  highest  good  of  universal  being, — not  of 
the  created  universe  alone,  but  of  the  uncreated 
ftlso. 

The  Wii.l  and  the  Natural  Sensibili- 
ties.—  When  the  New-England  theologians  insist 
that  all  moral  chai'acter  lies  in  the  will,  in  choice, 
they  do  not  define  the  will  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  recent  philosophers  of  Europe.  They  do 
not  admit  that  the  will  is  the  faculty  of  merely 
intending,  purposing,  resolving,  determining,  put- 
ting forth  an  exertion  06  extra.  These  acts  pre- 
suppose a  choice  distinct  from  them.  They 
follow  the  choice  in  the  order  of  nature,  if  not 
of  time.  The  will  is  the  faculty  of  choosing,  —  of 
choosing  to  perform  executive  acts,  and  also  of 
choosing  objects  other  than  its  own  future  acts. 
The  process  of  choosing  is  unique,  different  from 
an  exertive  process,  also  from  a  constitutional 
emotion. 

The  earlier  New-England  divines  made  the 
distinction,  but  did  not  make  it  sharp  enough 
nor  clear  enough,  between  the  will  and  the  sensi- 
bility. They  did  not  anticipate  the  nomenclature 
of  modern  times.  Often,  if  not  commonly,  they 
speak  of  moral  character  as  inhering  in  the 
"heart,"  the  "  affections,"  the  "temper."  They 
speak  of  "  desires  "  as  belonging  to  the  will :  still 
they  distinguish  between  these  exercises  and  the 
"natural  feelings."  They  repeat  and  reiterate, 
especially  in  their  sermons  and  practical  writings, 
that  no  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  "natural 
feelings,"  "animal  affections."  Their  idea  of 
"  natural"  or  "  animal  feeling  or  affection  "  was 
the  Same  with  our  idea  of  constitutional  sensi- 
bility. Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  "  sensitive  faculties  "  and  the  "  heart 
and  attections."  Where  the  heart  and  affections 
are  regarded  as  constitutional  sensibilities,  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  "  natural,"  "  ani- 
mal," "  inoulurttary ."  The  want  of  a  precise  no- 
menclature, however,  occasions  much  ambiguity  in 
the  style  of  the  elder  Edwards  and  his  immediate 
disciples. 

The  Union  of  Man's  Free  Activity  with 
HIS  Constant  Dependence.  —  Not  without  the 
common  influence,  but  without  the  supernatural 
influence  of  God,  a  man  has,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  the  power  to  repent  of  his  sin ;  but 
it  is  infallibly  certain  that  he  never  will  use  this 
power  in  repenting.  His  natural  ability  does  not 
lessen  his  dependence  on  the  special  interposition 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  any,  even  the  smallest, 
degree  of  holiness.  Without  that  interposition, 
he  has  not  the  moral  power  to  choose  the  right ; 
that  is,  he  certainly  never  will  choose  the  right. 
In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  natural  power 
is  the  only  kind  of  power;  but,  in  the  technical 
or  figurative  sense,  the  infallible  certainty  that 
an  agent  will  act  in  one  way  is  his  moral  power 
to  act  in  that  way,  and  the  infallible  certainty 
that  he  will  not  act  in  one  way  is  his  moral  im- 
potence to  act  in  that  way.  The  New-England 
divines  guarded  their  system  against  Pelagianism 


by  emphasizing  tlie  distinction  between  an  agent'g 
literal  ability  to  do  right  and  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  he  will  do  right.  They  gave  a  marked 
prominence  to  the  truth,  that,  while  an  unrenewed 
man  does  not  choose  the  wrong  inevitably,  yet  he 
does  so  infallibly,  that  is,  while  left  to  "himself, 
he  will  certainly  choose  the  wrong,  although  ha 
has  the  literal  power  to  choose  the  right.  For 
every  holy  choice  which  he  puts  forth,  he  is  con- 
stantly dependent  on  the  sovereign,  the  special, 
or  supernatural  interposition  of  divine  grace. 
These  theologians  were  also  careful  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  the  natural  power  of  a 
regenerate  man  to  apostatize  from  the  faith,  and 
any  degree  of  probability  that  he  will  apostatize. 
He  has  the  ability  to  fall  away  finally  and  forever 
from  his  "new  obedience;"  but  it  is  infallibly 
certain  that  he  will  not  fall  away.  He  will  be 
kept  from  falling  by  the  same  supernatural  power 
which  kept  him  from  continued  sin.  Thus,  in 
the  renewal  of  sinners  and  in  the  perseverance  of 
saints,  there  is  a  combination  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  activity,  the  divine  preceding  the 
human  logically,  if  not  chronologically. 

Total  Depravity  and  Original  Sin.  —  All 
the  moral  acts  of  the  unrenewed  man  are  entirely 
devoid  of  holiness,  and  are  sinful  on  the  whole. 
The  fact  of  his  entire  sinfulness  is  occasioned  by 
the  disordered  or  corrupt  state  of  his  natui-e. 
"  I  believe  —  that  by  nature  every  man  is  personally 
depraved,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  opposed 
to  God ;  and  that,  previously  to  the  renewing 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  his  moral  actions 
are  adverse  to  the  character  and  glory  of  God." 
(Andnrer  Creed.)  As  his  sinfulne.ss  is  occasioned 
by  nature,  so  his  corrupt  nature  is  a  consequence 
of  Adam's  apostasy.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  not 
"  ti-ansferred,"  is  not  literally  "  imputed  "  to  us: 
we  are  not  punished  for  it,  although,  on  account 
of  it,  we  suffer  evils  which  represent  God's  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  and  signify  his  determination  to  in- 
flict the  legal  penalty  upon  those  who  persevere  in 
committing  it.  We,  however,  do  not  suffer  a  legal 
penalty  for  any  sin  which  does  not  consist  in  our 
own  free  choice.  Still,  the  first  sin  of  Adam  has 
brought  us  into  such  a  state  that  we  do  commit 
sin  as  soon  as  we  put  forth  a  moral  choice.  Some 
of  the  New-England  divines  affirm  that  infants 
commit  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  this  is 
native  depravity :  others  afhrm  that  infants  com- 
mit sin,  not  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  but  as  soon 
as  they  can,  and  this  is  natural  depravity.  The 
term  "original  sin"  is  not  a  favorite  one  with 
the  New-England  theologians.  It  is  entirely  dis- 
approved by  one  class  of  them,  and  is  variously 
detined  by  other  classes.  Some  of  them  make 
an  attempt  to  accommodate  their  definition  to 
that  of  the  older  Calvinists,  and  say  that  original 
sin  is  such  a  disorder  or  corruption  of  our  nature 
as  results  in  our  actual  sin,  and  results  from  the 
first  sin  of  Adam.  This  first  sin  of  Adam  is 
thus  the  origin  of  our  evil  nature.  This  evil 
nature  exists  at  the  origin  of  our  personal  exist- 
ence :  it  is  itself  the  origin  of  our  entire  sinful- 
ness. 

Regeneration.  —  According  to  all  advocates 
of  New -England  theology,  regeneration  is  a 
change  occasioned  or  produced  by  the  special  or 
supernatural  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
According  to  one  class  of  these  divines,  it  is  the 
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change  of  the  sinner's  volition  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness. According  to  a  second  class,  it  is  the 
change  of  his  nature,  and  pi-ecedes  the  change  of 
his  volition,  —  the  latter  being  distinguished  by 
the  term  "  conversion."  According  to  a  third 
class,  it  is  the  change  of  both  his  nature  and  his 
Tolition,  —  the  two  being  inseparable  in  the  logi- 
cal, if  not  the  chronological  order. 

On  this  general  topic,  more,  perhaps,  than  on 
any  other,  h.os  been  iUustrated  the  practical  char- 
acter of  New-England  theology.  Many,  but  not 
all,  of  its  more  eminent  advocates,  have  main- 
tained that  unrenewed  men  should  be  exhorted 
to  no  act  which  does  not  involve  true  holiness. 
The  unrenewed,  as  really  as  the  renewed,  have 
natural  power  to  choose  the  right;  their  con- 
science requires  them  to  choose  the  riglit ;  before 
choosing  the  right,  every  choice  exercised  by 
them  is  sinful ;  they  should  be  exhorted,  not  to 
perform  any  sinful  act,  but  at  once  to  make  for 
themselves  "  a  new  heart."  This  theory  of  preach- 
ing awakened  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  most 
prolonged  and  warmest,  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  "New  Divinity." 

The  Sovereignty  and  the  Decrees  of 
God.  —  Men  have  objected  to  the  New-England 
system,  that  it  is  ethical  and  anthropological, 
rather  than  theological.  The  reverse  is  true. 
Its  primary  and  signal  aim  has  been  to  exalt  God 
as  a  sovereign,  and  to  glorify  the  eternal  plan 
on  which  he  governs  the  universe.  He  is  a  sov- 
ereign ;  that  is,  he  does  what  he  chooses  to  do, 
because  his  choice  is  infinite  benevolence,  secur- 
ing the  greatest  and  highest  well  being  of  the 
universe.  "  I  moreover  believe  that  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  for  his 
own  glory,  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions,  and  events, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  under 
his  providential  direction ;  that  God's  decrees 
perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty;  God's  uni- 
versal agency,  with  the  agency  of  man;  and  man's 
dependence,  with  his  accountability"  {Andover 
Creed).  Two  lines  of  trutli,  both  parallel  with 
each  other,  run  through  the  doctrine  of  decrees, 
as  well  as  other  doctrines,  such  as  regeneration 
or  conversion,  saints'  perseverance,  etc.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  agency  of  God,  and  our  depend- 
ence upon  it :  on  the  other  hand  is  the  free 
agency  of  man,  and  the  divine  recognition  of  it. 
His  decrees  are  his  intentions  to  perform  certain 
acts.  Primarily  they  have  regard  to  what  he 
does  him.self;  .secondarily,  to  what  his  creatures 
do.  'I'lie  moral  acts  of  men  result  certainly,  but 
not  inevitably,  from  the  providential  acts  of" God  ; 
and  these  result  from  the  decrees,  which,  in  his 
infinite  benevolence,  he  formed  in  eternity,  and 
executes  iji  time.  In  executing  his  decrees  he 
leaves  all  moral  agents  just  as  free  as  they  would 
be  if  there  were  no  decrees  referring  secondarily 
to  tliem. 

Oi'TiMisM.  —  The  created  universe  is,  on  tlie 
whole,  the  best  which  could  have  been  created. 
It  is  the  best,  viewed  comprehensively,  viewed  in 
all  it«  relations  to  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
Although  the  Creator  had  the  natural  power  to 
prevent  all  sin  in  his  creatures,  yet  h(!  could  not 
prevent  it  wi.sely,  could  not  prevent  it  in  the  liest 
system,  could  not  jircvent  it  consistently  with 
the  greatest  arid  higlicst  good  of   the    universal 


being.  This  statement  is  sanctioned  explicitly 
by  one  class  of  the  New-England  divines ;  bv 
another  class  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  logical  se- 
quence from  the  premises  of  Edwards;  by  a  third 
class  it  is  deemed  either  false  or  doubtful. 

The  Atone.ment.  —  The  sufferings,  and  espe- 
cially the  death,  of  Christ,  were  sacrificial ;  were 
not  the  punishment  of  the  law,  but  were  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  to  it ;  were  representative  of  it. 
and  substituted  for  it.  The  demands  of  the  law 
were  not  satisfied  by  it;  but  the  honor  of  the  law 
was  promoted  by  it  as  much  as  this  honor  would 
have  been  promoted  by  inflicting  the  legal  penalty 
on  the  elect.  The  distributive  justice  of  God  wa.s 
not  satisfied  by  it,  but  his  general  justice  was 
satisfied  perfectly.  The  active  obedience,  viewed 
as  the  holiness,  of  Christ,  was  not  a  work  of 
supererogation  performed  by  our  Substitute,  and 
then  "transferred"  or  "imputed"  to  us.  The 
atonement  rendered  it  consistent  and  desirable  for 
God  to  save  all  who  exercise  evangelical  faith  ; 
yet  it  did  not  render  it  obligatory  on  him,  in  dis- 
tributive justice,  to  save  them.  It  was  designed, 
.for  the  welfare  of  all  men,  to  make  the  eternal 
salvation  of  all  men  possible,  to  remove  all  the 
obstacles  which  the  honor  of  the  law  and  of  dis- 
tributive justice  presented  against  the  salvation 
of  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect.  The  atone- 
ment does  not  constitute  the  reason  why  some 
men  are  regenerated,  and  others  not ;  but  this 
reason  is  found  only  in  the  sovereign,  electing 
will  of  God.  The  atonement  is  useful  on  men's 
account,  and  in  order  to  furnish  new  motives  to 
holiness ;  but  it  is  necessary  on  God's  account, 
and  in  order  to  enable  him,  as  a  consistent  Ruler, 
to  pardon  any,  even  the  smallest,  sin,  and  there- 
fore to  bestow  on  sinners  any,  even  the  smallest, 
favor. 

Varying  Tendencies,  or  Shades,  of  Nkw- 
England  Theology  1.  The  Ilopkinsian  Systim. 
—  This  is  largely  incorporated  into  the  present 
New-England  system.  It  is  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  giving  a  greater  prominence  than  the 
New-England  divines  now  give  to  the  doctrines 
of  divine  sovereignty  and  decrees,  to  election  and 
reprobation ;  al.so  in  giving  a  smaller  prominence 
to  the  doctrines  of  natural  ability,  the  nature  of 
the  will  as  distinct  from  the  sensibilities;  also  in 
insisting  upon  the  duty  of  every  impenitent  sin- 
ner to  be  willing  to  suffer  the  punisliment  w  liich 
he  deserves,  and  which  will  be  inflicted  upon  \mn, 
if  he  dies,  as  he  now  lives,  in  his  sins.  Sec  Dr. 
Stephen  \Vest's  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the  Late 
Samuel  Hopkins. 

'_'.  The  System  of  Dr.  Emmons. — This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  use  of  terms.  The 
terminology  of  Ennnons  has  led  to  various  mis- 
conceptions of  his  meaning.  He  did  not  belii'va 
that  any  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  soul  apart 
from  its  exercises;  neither  did  he  believe  that 
any  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  exerci.ses  of  the 
soul  apart  from  the  soul  itself.  His  belief  was, 
that  all  moral  quality  belongs  to  the  soul  aclinf/, 
to  the  man  himself  choosing.  He  preferred  not  to 
speak  of  the  nature  of  the  .soul  as  .separable  fioni 
its  exercises,  and  he  never  meant  to  .speak  of  tho 
exercises  of  the  soul  a.s  separate  from  its  nature. 
In  ronversntion  he  said:  "I  cannot  form  any 
conception  of  the  soul's  substratum  as  existing 
jjussively,  and  as  having  a  niond  cliMrMctcr.     Tlie 
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cessation  of  the  soul's  activity  is  tlie  cessation  of 
its  e.\isten(-e."  He  used  the  terra  "efficient" 
cause  as  synonymous  with  "independent"  cause, 
but  never  maintained  that  God  is  tlie  efficient 
cause  of  luunan  actions  in  any  sense  which  im- 
plies that  men  are  forced  or  compelled  to  act  as 
they  do.  Ih^  lielieved  that  justifieation  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  atonement  consists  in  tiod's 
treating  believers  as  forgiven,  and  not  as  positive- 
ly righteous.  He  believed  that  at  every  single 
moment  the  renewed  man  is  either  perfectly  holy 
or  perfectly  sinful,  but  that  he  does  not  remain  per- 
fectly holy  for  any  considerable  time  in  thLs  life. 

3.  The  "  Taale"  Sclicme.  —  As  Emmons  believed 
that  all  moral  character  inheres  in  "exercises," 
some  of  his  opponents  adopted  the  theory  that 
all  moral  character  inheres  in  the  "taste."  The 
most  noted  advocate  of  this  scheme  was  Rev. 
Asa  Burton,  D.D.,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  who 
was  a  favorite  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy. Dr.  Burton  instructed  not  less  than  sixty 
theological  students,  and  published,  besides  vari- 
ous pamphlets,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  E.isai/s 
on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  and  Theotog;/,  1824.  When  he  taught  that 
all  moral  character  lies  in  the  moral  "  taste,"  he 
meant  the  sensibility  as  distinct  from  the  will. 
When  he  taught  that  all  moral  character  lies  in 
the  moral  "  appetites,"  he  meant  the  processes  of 
the  sensibility  as  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
will.  He  believed  in  the  natural  inability  of  the 
unregenerate  to  cease  from  sin,  and  repudiated 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  power. 
He  believed  that  the  divine  will  is  the  foundation 
of  virtue.  He  agreed  with  some,  but  radically 
differed  from  other,  New-England  theologians,  in 
maintaining  that  "holiness  is  not  an  absolute 
good ; "  that  "  happiness  is  the  only  absolute 
good ;  "  and  he  asks,  "  Of  what  value  is  the  uni- 
verse, however  holy,  if  there  be  no  happiness?  " 
—  The  "  Taste  Scheme  "  of  Dr.  Burton  was  ably 
defended  by  Judge  Nathaniel  Niles,  a  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  (See  Sprague's  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  716-718.) 

4.  The  Si/stem  of  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  Dr.  Natlianiel  W.  Taylor  was  professor  of  theology 
in  Yale  College  from  l.S'Jli  to  1.S5S  (see  Taylor,  N.  W.). 
Among  the  jioints  of  doctrine  on  which  he  insisted  are 
the  following.  (1)  The  elective  preference,  in  which 
character,  good  or  evil,  consists,  tliough  lieginning  in 
an  act  of  choice,  is  a  permanent  voluntary  state,  '  a 
ruling  purpose.'  ('2)  Natural  ability  involves  a  con- 
tinued '  power  of  contrary  choice.'  There  is  previous 
'  certainty,  witli  power  to  the  contrary,'  in  regard  to 
moral  choices,  (o)  '  Nature,'  in  the  phrase,  '  we  are 
sinful  by  nature,'  includes  botli  the  subjective  native 
condition  and  the  outward  circumstances  of  liuman 
life,'  whii.'h,  as  joint  factors,  give  the  certainty,  imt 
not  necessity,  of  sin  from  the  beginning  of  moral 
agency.  (4)  Regeneration  is  tlie  change  of  the  pre- 
dominant elective  preference  from  love  'to  the  world' 
to  love  to  God.  It  is  effected  by  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  give  the  certainty,  but  not  the 
necessity,  of  the  effect.  (5)  The  involuntary  desire 
of  happiness,  or  '  self-love,'  is  the  subjective  antece- 
dent of  all  choices,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  excel- 
lence of  virtue  is  its  tendency  to  produce  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  universe,  (li)  Election  is  founded 
in  benevolence,  which,  guided  by  wisdom,  so  dis- 
penses grace  as  to  insure  tlie  best  results.  (7)  Sin  is 
not '  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,'  since 
it  is  avoidaVile  by  the  creature,  and  is  not  so  good  as 
holiness  in  its  stead,  but  may  not  be  preventible  by 
the  act  of  God  in  the  best  system."  —  Professor  Georae 
P.  Fisher,  D.D. 


■5.  System  of  Professor  Charles  G.  Finney. — The 
main  <listinction  between  this  system  and  the 
New-England  theology  has  been  stated  thus:  — 

"As  virtus  and  sin  belong  only  to  voluntary  action 
and  are  contradictory  in  their  iiatuns  they  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  soul.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian 
life  is  entire  obedience.  Every  lapse  into  sin  involves, 
for  the  time,  the  entire  interruption  tif  olifdieticf. 
The  promises  of  Gfid  and  tlie  provisions  of  thi'  gospel 
are  such,  that,  when  fully  and  rontinuoiisly  embraced, 
they  enable  the  believer  to  live  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
obedience,  —  an  attainment  vvliich  may  be  properly 
encouraged  and  expected  in  the  present  life."  —  Presi- 
dent James  11.  Fairehild.  (See  liibtiutheca  tiacra,  vol. 
xxxiv.  pp.  708-741.) 

Lit.  —  AVorks  of  President  Edwards,  espe- 
cially his  -E.«.«ay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue.  Works 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  especially  his  True  Re- 
ligion Delineated.  Works  of  Dr.  .Samuel  Hop- 
kins, especially  his  System  of  Ihirtrines.  Two 
volumes  of  sermons  (1803,  1814)  by  Dr.  John 
Smalley,  especially  his  two  sermons  on  Natural 
and  Moral  Inability,  1769,  repuldished  in  London; 
his  two  sermons  entitled  Juslifralion  Ihrmigh  Christ 
an  Act  of  Free  Grace,  and  None  but  Tulierers  saved 
through  the  All-snJficienI  Satisfictiou  of  Christ,  1785, 
1786.  Works,  in  two  volumes,  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  especially  his  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  Discouises  o»  the  Necessity  of  the  Atone- 
ment, Treatise  on  the  Salralion  of  all  Men  strictly 
examined,  etc.  Writings  of  Stephen  \\'est,  D.D. 
(successor  of  President  Edwards  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.),  especially  his  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  1772 
and  1794 ;  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  1785.  Works,  in  six  volumes,  of  Dr. 
Nathanael  P^mmons.  Dr.  Moses  Hemmen- 
way's  "Vindication,"  etc.;  also  his  "  Itcmarks," 
etc.,  controverting  the  theories  of  Hopkins  and 
Emmons.  Writings  of  Samuel  .Spring,  D.D. 
(a  theological  pupil  of  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Bella- 
my, and  Hopkins),  especiall}'  his  Friendly  Dialogue 
on  the  Nature  of  Duty.  1784 ;  Moral  Disi/uisitions 
and  .Strictures  on  the  Rev.  David  Tappan's  Letters 
to  Philalcthes,  1789,  1815.  Dr.  Ezra  Styles  Ely's 
Contrast  between  Calviyiism  and  Hopk-insianism,  1811. 
Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley''s  Essays  entitled  The 
Triangle,  1816.  Works  of  President  Timothy 
D WIGHT,  especially  his  Theology  Explained  and 
Defended  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  in  four  volumes. 
Works  of  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  in  five 
volumes.  Works  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D., 
in  two  volumes.  Works  of  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor. D.D..  in  four  volumes.  Writings  of  Rev. 
Bennet  Ty'LER,  D.D  ,  especially  his  Lectures  on 
Theology.  Dr.  E.  T.  Fitch's  Tivo  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  /f  Sin,  and  A  n  Impiiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Sin,  l.Sl.'6,  1827.  President  .Jeremiah  D.\y  ana 
President  H.  P.  Tapp.\n  have  published  eacli  a 
Review  of  Edwards  on  the  117//,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Will.  Professor  A.  T.  Bledsoe  has  published 
an  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  1(7//.  The  views 
of  Edwards  are  combated  in  the  three  'Treatises 
on  the  Will,  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  West 
(1793,  1799),  Dr.  James  Dana  (1770),  and  Dr. 
D.  D.  Whedon  (1845).  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Beman, 
on  the  Atonement;  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  on  the 
Atonement;  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the  Atone 
menl,  published  in  Boston,  1860,  2d  ed.,  containing 
essays  or  sermons  of  Maxcy,  Grieein,  Burge, 
Weeks,  and  others.  Professor  Henuy'  B.  .SMirii's 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  especially  liis  Address  on  Iht 
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Idea  of  Christian  Theoluf/ij  as  a  S)/stem,  and  liis 
Essay  on  the  Theology  of  Emmons.  Dr.  George  P. 
Fisher's  Discussions  In  History  and  Theoloyy,  espe- 
cially his  Discussion  on  the  Philosophy  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  on  The  System  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor 
in  its  Connection  icilh  Prior  Neic-England  Theology. 
Various  relations  of  the  New-England  theology 
are  presented  in  the  Commentaries  of  Profe.ssor 
Moses  Stuart  and  Albert  Barnes ;  also  in  the 
Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  Xew  H.aven,  Conn., 
passim,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston, 
Mass.,  passim.  Among  the  explanatory  or  critical 
articles  in  the  reviews  are  the  following.  Blbll- 
otheca  Sacra :  VII.  254  sq.,  479  sq.,  533  sq. ;  VIII. 
25  sq.,  135  sq.,  594  sq.  ;  IX.  170  sq.  ;  X.  63  sq., 
390  sq.,  705  sq.  ;  XVIT.  355  sq.,  4.52  sq. ;  XIX. 
633  sq. :  XX.  311  sq.  ;  XXII.  467  sq.,  .568  sq.  ; 
XXX.  371  .sq.;  XXXII.  475  sq.,  773  sq.;  XXXIII. 
3S1  sq.  ;  XXXIV.  70S  sq.  Biblical  Repertory: 
JI.  425  sq. ;  III.  360  sq. ;  IV.  278  sq.  ;  V.  381  sq.; 
VII.  285  sq.  ;  IX.  216  sq. ;  XII.  532  sq.  ;  XIV. 
529  sq. ;  XV.  42  sq. ;  XXII.  642  sq. ;  XXIII.  306 
sq.,  674  sq. ;  XXVI.  217  .sq. ;  XXVII.  84  sq.  ; 
XXX.  585  sq. ;  XXXI.  489  sq.  ;  XXXVI.  121 
sq. ;  XL.  368  sq.  ;  XLI.  105sq.  Xew-Eni/Uinder: 
I.  no  sq.;  V.  3.37  sq. ;  XIII.  387  sq.":  XVI. 
373  sq.;  XVII.  746  .sq.,  903  sq. ;  XVI 11.  307  sq., 
694  sq.,  726  sq. :  XIX.  709  sq.  :  XXVII.  284  sq., 

740  sq.  EDW.\RDS  A.  P.\RK. 

NEW-HAVEN  DIVINITY.    See  Taylor,  N.  W. 

NEW  ISRAELITES.    See  Southcott,  Joanna. 

NEW-JERUSALEM  CHURCH,  a  religious  body 
which  holds  to  the  doctrines  disclosed  in  the 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  first 
meeting  for  the  organization  of  this  body  was  held 
ill  London  in  17S3,  eleven  years  after  the  death 
of  Swedenborg.  and  consisted  of  five  persons. 
The  next  year  the  doctrines  were  introduced  into 
America  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Phila- 
delpliia  by  William  Glenn.  From  the.se  small 
beginnings  the  church  has  slowly  but  steadily 
increased  to  the  present  time  (1S83),  when  there 
are  .societies  belonging  to  it  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  Its  members  are  the  most  nu- 
merous in  England  and  in  America.  The  British 
Conference  of  the  New  Church  is  composed  of 
sixty-five  societies.  There  are  societies  in  France, 
Germany,  Au.stria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  which  are  centres  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  doctrines.  There  are  also  societies  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  In  America  there 
are  societies  in  the  principal  cities  and  in  many 
of  tlie  smaller  towns,  where  the  doctrines  are 
taught,  worship  is  held,  and  the  s.acraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  administered. 
There  is  nn  uniform  system  of  church  organiza- 
tion, though  the  tendc^ncy  is  towards  the  Eiiiscopal. 
Every  society  is  left  in  freedom  to  manage  its  own 
affairs.  In  Kngland  the  General  Conference  is 
composed  of  societies.  In  America  there  is  a 
General  Convention,  meeting  annually,  composed 
of  eleven  associations  and  six  .societies.  The 
associations  are  generally  divided  by  State  lines, 
and  compri.sc  about  a  hiuulred  .societies.  There 
are  also  .some  societies  which  arc  not  comprised 
in  any  general  body.  The  number  of  members 
is  not  accurately  known.  There  are  many,  in 
all  churches  and  out  of  them,  who  are  more  or 
le.HS  acquainted  with  the  iloclrines,  aiiJ  believe 
them  to  be  the  laws  of  spiritual  life. 


This  body  is  not  regarded  by  those  who  com- 
pose it  as  a  sect  of  the  Christian  Church,  differing 
from  it  only  by  some  special  points  of  doctrine, 
as  the  various  sects  differ  from  one  another  :  they 
believe  the  doctrines  to  be  a  New  Dispensation  of 
divine  truth,  and  to  constitute  a  distinct  step  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  which  will  lead  to  a  new  and 
higher  spiritual  life.  They  regard  them  as  a 
spiritual  science  which  solves  the  problems  of 
theology,  reconciles  its  contradiction,  elevates  the 
mind  into  a  higher  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
meets  all  man's  spiritual  wants.  They  may  b» 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  teach  that 
God  is  one  in  essence  and  person.  He  is  ona 
Divine  Being,  as  man  is  one  human  being.  This 
unity  extends  to  His  nature,  as  well  as  to  His 
person.  There  are  no  conflicting  elements  in  it. 
God  is  love.  This  implies  much  more  than  that 
He  fervently  loves.  Love  is  the  essence  and 
substance  of  His  nature.  Wisdom  is  the  form 
which  His  love  assumes  in  going  forth  into  crea- 
tive act,  and  they  are  inseparably  united  in  Him. 
He  can  act  from  no  other  motive  than  love,  and 
in  no  other  w.ay  than  an  infinitely  wise  one. 

2.  In  this  one  Divine  Person  is  embodied  the 
Trinity.  The  Father,  or  Jehovah,  is  God,  as  He 
is  in  Himself,  who  is  above  all  human  conscious- 
ness ;  the  Son  is  the  hiuuan  organization  with 
whicli  Jehovali  clothed  Himself  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  men,  and  by  means  of  which  He  came 
into  the  world;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine 
power  modified  by  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  by 
means  of  it  flowing  forth  into  act,  as  man's  spirit 
operates  by  his  body.  The  Trinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  embodied  in  the  one  per- 
son of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  finite  trinity 
of  soul,  body,  and  power,  is  embodied  in  every 
human  being. 

3.  This  one  Divine  Person  is  the  only  being 
who  is  life.  Life  cannot  be  created :  only  forms 
can  be  created  capable  of  receiving  it.  All  created 
beings  are  such  forms,  and  their  life  is  received 
by  constant  influx  from  the  Lord.  Man's  mind, 
as  well  as  body,  is  therefore  only  an  organic  form 
capable  of  receiving  life ;  and  all  his  moral  and 
intellectual  power  is  a  constant  gift  from  the  Lord. 
This  fact  determines  all  man's  relations  to  the 
Lord,  limits  and  qualifies  all  that  the  Lord  can  d» 
for  him.  It  imjilies  an  inherent,  essential,  and 
constant  conjunction  between  man  and  the  Lord, 
which  determines  the  measure  and  quality  of  his 
life. 

4.  The  hum.in  mind  or  spirit  is  a  spiritual  body 
in  th(^  human  form,  organized  by  the  divine  life 
for  its  reception  and  manifi'station  in  huniun  con- 
■scionsness.  This  spiritual  liody  is  organized  with 
perfect  rcl.ation  to  the  nature  and  flow  of  the  divine 
forces  which  create  and  sustain  it,  as  the  material 
body  is  organized,  and  adapted  to  all  the  malerial 
forces  wiiich  constantly  act  upon  it.  So  long  as 
the  will  and  understanding,  which  are  the  inmost 
organic  foriiis  of  the  human  mind,  remain  in 
the  order  of  their  creation,  all  man's  affections, 
t';oughts,  and  actions  are  in  complete  union  with 
tlie  <livine  life.  All  his  faculties  act  in  jierfect 
harmony,  and  he  is  filled  with  light  and  happi- 
ness according  to  his  capacity  of  receiving  the 
divine  life.  'I'liis  was  num's  state  before  the  fall, 
and  will  be  again  when  he  becomes  regenerate. 
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5.  Life  is  so  given  to  man  that  it  seoms  to  be 
liis  own.  This  is  of  the  divine  love,  that  man 
may  act  in  treedoni.  This  enables  him  to  love 
antl  think  and  act  in  every  respect  as  tliough  he 
were  an  independent  being.  He  is  as  free  to  act 
witliin  the  limits  of  his  power  as  the  Lord  Him- 
self. Kut  still  it  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
his  nature,  that  he  should  live  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  dependence  upon  the  Lord,  constantly  turn 
to  Him,  and  reciprocate  His  love.  Hence  arose  the 
possibility  of  his  fall.  As  life  seemed  to  be  his 
■own,  he  was  gradually  allured  by  the  appearance 
to  claim  it  as  his  own.  He  was  seduced  by  the 
senses  represented  by  the  serpent,  first  as  to  liis 
affections  represented  by  tlie  woman ;  and  then 
as  to  the  understanding  represented  by  the  man  : 
and  lie  became  in  his  own  estimation,  as  God, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  Being  a  form  receptive 
of  life,  his  declension,  which  continued  through 
many  generations,  consisted  in  the  gradual  closure 
of  the  higher  planes  of  his  nature"  against  influx 
from  the  Lord,  until  he  lived  only  in  tlie  merely 
natural  plane  of  his  faculties.  Tliis  was  spiritual 
deatli  caused  by  tlie  exclusion  of  life.  Man  lost 
his  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  spiritual  nature 
and  destiny.  His  whole  organism  became  per- 
verted, and  his  union  with  the  source  of  liis  life 
so  broken  and  deranged,  that  the  Lord  could  only 
reach  him  by  an  outward  way.  His  nature  be- 
came wholly  evil.  The  Lord  .never  ceased  to  do 
all  in  His  power  for  man  during  his  fall.  He 
appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  angel.  He 
gave  him  the  Law,  which  contains  the  essential 
principles  of  spiritual  life,  and  arranged  a  repre- 
sentative worship,  which  was  the  highest  of  which 
he  was  capable ;  and  by  those  natural,  outward 
means  He  still  retained  some  hold  upon  him.  But, 
by  the  accumulation  of  hereditary  evil,  man  was 
fast  closing  every  faculty  of  his  nature  against 
the  Lord,  and  approaching  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Then,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Jehovah  took 
upon  Himself  man's  nature  in  the  way  of  His 
own  order,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  him  on  the 
plane  of  the  senses,  in  a  form  which  he  could  ap- 
preciate. In  that  way  He  gained  recognition,  and 
got  a  foothold  in  human  history.  But  Jehovah 
was  not  changed  into  a  babe.  He  did  not  divest 
Himself  of  any  power.  He  simply  clothed  His 
divine  with  a  human  organism,  and  made  that 
a  medium  of  bringing  His  divine  power  to  bear 
npon  man.  In  this  way  He  could  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  influx  of  life,  and,  as  man  received  it. 
He  could  conform  him  to  Himself.  The  necessity 
for  this  coming  lay  in  man's  dying  condition,  and 
not  in  any  legal  difficulties. 

6.  The  human  organism  which  Jehovah  took 
upon  Himself  was  a  disorderly  and  perverted  one. 
It  could  be  tempted.  It  was  subject  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  It  could  learn,  and 
increase  in  wisdom.  It  had  a  consciousness  dis- 
tinct from  the  divine  whicli  it  clothed,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  all  those  expressions  wliich  seem  to 
indicate  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  distinct  person 
from  Jehovah.  But,  by  the  constant  action  upon 
it  of  the  divine  within,  the  imperfect  organism 
received  by  incarnation  was  gradually  put  off, 
and  replaced  by  a  corresponding  divine  nature, 
by  a  process  which  is  called  by  the  Lord  "  glorifi- 
cation." The  Lord's  real  death  was  the  laying- 
down  of  this  evil  life,  and  not  the  crucifixion  of 


the  material  body.  By  this  process  of  glorifica- 
tion. He  ascended  to  the  Father;  that  is,  made  his 
human  nature  one  with  His  divine  nature.  In 
this  glorified  human  nature  He  now  dwells,  and 
by  means  of  it  He  exerts  a  more  direct  control 
over  man.  He  can  re-open  the  higher  degrees  of 
his  mind,  and  keep  him  within  the  sphere  of  His 
divine  influence.  In  this  way  He  saved  man 
from  spiritual  death,  and  renewed  the  broken 
covenant  between  the  source  of  life  and  its  re- 
cipients. The  work  of  Kedemption  was  conse- 
quently performed  by  one  Being,  in  one  person, 
according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  the  divine 
order. 

7.  The  spirit  is  the  man  himself  clothed  with 
a  material  body.  The  spirit  is  in  the  human 
form,  organized  of  spiritual  substances,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  organs,  in  general  and  particular,  of 
the  material  body.  It  gives  form  and  life  to  the 
body,  which  is  merely  an  instrument  the  spirit 
uses  to  dwell  in  a  material  woi'ld,  and  gain  mate- 
rial ideas,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  and  means 
for  the  development  of  man's  spiritual  faculties. 
The  material  body  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
spiritual  body  that  the  husk  does  to  the  corn,  and 
performs  tlie  same  relative  use.  It  serves  only  a 
temporary  purpose.  If  man  had  never  sinned, 
and  disease  had  never  attacked  the  material  body, 
the  real  man  would  have  cast  it  off  when  it  had 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  The  death  of  the  body  is 
an  orderly  step  in  man's  life,  though,  since  sin 
entered  the  world,  it  is  taken  in  a  disorderly  way. 
The  death  of  the  body  is  caused  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  man  from  it.  As  all  its  life  was  derived 
from  the  spirit,  when  that  departs,  it  has  no  more 
power  than  the  elements  which  compose  it.  By 
the  death  of  the  body,  man  is  born  into  the  spir- 
itual world.  His  spiritual  senses  are  opened,  and 
he  becomes  conscious  of  spiritual  objects,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law  that  the  material  senses  are 
opened  by  birth  into  this  world. 

8.  The  spiritual  vv'orld  is  a  substantial  world 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  composed 
of  every  class,  degree,  and  form  of  substances 
and  objects  which  are  found  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  many  besides,  which  cannot 
be  formed  out  of  the  gross  elements  of  matter. 
The  spiritual  world  is  the  realm  of  causes ;  and 
the  material  universe,  like  the  material  body,  is 
cast  into  the  mould  of  spiritual  forms.  Spiritual 
substances,  though  they  have  form  and  hold  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  are  not  material,  and  have 
nothing  but  form  and  external  appearance  in 
common  with  material  objects.  They  are  not 
created  in  tlie  same  way,  or  subject  to  the  laws 
of  fixed  time  and  space.  The  spiritual  world 
has  three  grand  divisions,  heaven,  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  hell.  The  world  of  spirits  is  interme- 
diate between  heaven  and  heh  This  is  the  world 
which  all  enter  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  where  they  are  prepared  for  heaven 
or  hell,  according  to  their  characters.  It  is  a 
place  of  instruction,  but  not  of  probation,  where 
every  one  who  will  receive  it  is  taught  the  truth, 
and  led  into  a  heavenly  life.  It  is  also  a  state  in 
which  the  spiritual  faculties,  freed  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  the  material  body,  are  brought 
under  more  potent  spiritual  forces,  wliich  develop 
the  ruling  love  with  great  rapidity.  Every  one 
is  left  in  perfect  freedom  to  go  where  lie  pleases, 
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and  to  form  such  associates  as  he  cliooses,  though 
even'  aid  is  given  to  lead  all  to  heaven  bj-  means 
of  the  truth.  Here  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives  and  friends  meet,  and  for  a 
while  live  a  life  similar  to  that  which  they  lived 
on  the  earth.  But  the  scene  gradually  changes. 
Those  who  are  not  of  homogeneous  natures  sepa- 
rate ;  and  each  one  goes  his  own  way.  and  joins 
himself  with  those  to  whom  he  is  akin  by  nature. 
All  pretence  and  disguises  are  thrown  off.  Every 
thing  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ruling 
love  is  discarded;  and  the  speech,  the  actions,  and 
even  the  form  itself,  become  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment and  expression  of  the  character.  When 
the  external  becomes  homogeneous  with  the  in- 
ternal, the  man  or  woman  rises  to  heaven,  or  sinks 
to  hell,  drawn  by  the  irresistible  affinities  of  his 
nature,  and  becomes  incorporated  into  a  society 
of  similar  character,  where  he  remains  forever. 
In  this  way,  by  orderly  processes,  in  which  every 
one  is  led  in  freedom,  his  judgment  is  effected. 
Every  one  goes  where  he  chooses,  where  he  can 
be  the  least  miserable,  or  the  most  happy.  All 
children  and  youth,  and  all  of  every  age  and 
every  religion,  who  have  not  become  the  organized 
and  fixed  forms  of  evil,  are  instructed,  and  led  to 
heaven. 

9.  Hell  is  not  a  state  of  constant  punishment 
and  suffering.  Its  inhabitants  live  in  societies, 
where  they  can  render  to  one  another  such  ser- 
vices as  their  necessities  demand.  They  have  all 
the  enjoyments  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
But  as  their  ruling  motives  of  life  are  love  of  self, 
and  hatred  to  others,  they  cannot  act  from  any 
affection  without  doing  injury  to  others ;  and  this 
always  brings  punishment,  according  to  the  same 
law  which  we  see  in  universal  operation  in  this 
life.  When  a  man  violates  a  law  of  his  physical 
nature,  he  suffers  from  it.  The  penalty  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  broken  law.  By  the 
action  of  these  immutable  principles  the  wicked 
are  kept  under  constant  restraint.  They  are  not 
tormented  by  conscience,  for  they  have  none. 
The  worm  lliat  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is 
never  i|uenched,  are  their  insane  desires  to  subject 
all  others  to  their  power  and  their  revengeful  pas- 
sions, which  can  only  be  repressed  by  suffering. 
In  time  their  lusts  become  less  active,  though  they 
are  never  destroyed.  They  submit  to  enforced 
order,  become  stupid,  and  lose  all  semblance  of 
humanity. 

10.  On  the  contrary,  all  tho.se  in  whom  the 
love  of  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  has  become 
the  ruling  motive  of  life  are  led  by  spiritual 
attractions  to  the  society  in  heaven  to  which  they 
specifically  belong,  and  there  they  are  welcomed 
by  all:  they  find  their  home  and  the  most  ample 
field  for  the  I'xercise  of  every  faculty  and  the 
gratification  of  every  pure  desire.  They  find 
their  place  and  tlieir  special  function,  and  their 
happine.ss  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Heaven  is  not 
a  state  of  idleness,  but  of  glowing  activities.  Its 
rest  is  not  repose  after  labor,  but  the  free  ])lay  of 
all  the  faculties.  As  every  onc^  is  aninuited  by 
love  of  others,  each  one  is  lielped  by  all :  as  all 
the  organic  forms  of  their  nature  are  in  harmony 
with  the  divin(!  forces  which  give  them  their  life, 
they  are  constantly  perfected.  'i"he  perceptions 
grow  keener,  th<r  uiiderHtanding  larger,  the  alTec- 
uoDB  deeper  and  more  varied  and  exquisite,  and 


this  process   of   perfectibility  will   increase  for- 
ever. 

11.  The  spiritual  world  being  the  substantial 
world,  the  theatre  of  all  causes,  and  the  ultimate 
home  of  every  human  being,  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
were  given  to  man  to  reveal  to  him  its  laws  and 
the  principles  of  the  divine  government.  They 
are  also  given  according  to  the  relation  between 
natural  and  spiritual  things.  All  material  objects, 
natural  actions,  and  events,  are  the  effects  of 
sjnritual  causes ;  and  the  spiritual  causes  are  the 
laws  of  the  divine  order,  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  divine  character  and  purposes.  Every  natural 
object  is  consequently  an  exponent  of  some  spir- 
itual law  or  fact.  When  man  had  sunk  into  a, 
condition  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  divine 
truth  should  be  communicated  to  him  by  an 
outward  way,  the  Lord  employed  those  objects, 
relations,  and  human  actions,  which  were  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  truths  He  desired  to  comnumicate, 
because  they  were  the  effects  of  those  truths,  and 
performed  the  same  uses  on  the  material  plane 
that  the  truths  and  affections  serve  on  the  spiritual 
plane.  Every  natural  object  and  act  recorded  in 
the  Word  corresponds  to  and  represents  some 
spiritual  principle  or  fact.  While  the  Word  in 
the  letter  is  written  according  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
man language,  and  treats  of  natural  events,  every 
sentence  and  word  has  a  spiritual  meaning  which 
the  natural  idea  represents ;  and  this  spiritual 
meaning  is  connected  in  the  most  logical  manner 
throughout,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  ac- 
cording to  the  harmonies  of  the  Lord's  nature, 
and  the  order  and  methods  of  His  work.  The 
Bible  is  consequently  a  Divine  Book,  written  in 
a  style  impossible  to  a  finite  mind.  The  Loni 
Himself  is  its  author;  and  Moses  and  David,  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  were  only  instrumeuts  in 
His  hands  in  writing  it,  as  the  pen  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  human  hand.  Their  nunds  were 
used,  and  consequently  every  one  wrote  in  his 
own  style,  but  stated  the  divine  truths  in  corre- 
.spondential  natural  forms.  From  the  divine  st}"le 
in  which  the  ^\'ord  is  written,  it  is  adapted  to  all 
the  wants  of  every  human  being  in  all  worlds. 

12.  The  most  imjwrtant  seiTice  which  Swedeu- 
horg  has  rendered  to  the  world  consists  in  the 
disclosures  he  has  made  concerning  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word  and  the  divine  method  of  it.s 
composition.  By  the  opening  of  his  spiritual 
senses  he  was  admitted  into  the  spiritual  world, 
introduced  into  the  soci(!ties  of  spirits  and  angels, 
was  instructed  in  the  laws  of  spiritual  life;  and, 
from  his  own  experii'iice  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  ho  has  made  known  to  men  the  nature 
and  the  realityof  human  life  beyond  the  grave. 
His  natural  senses  were  not  elo.sed  while  he  was 
in  this  state:  he  was  consci(Uisly  in  both  worlds 
at  the  same  time,  and  could  see  their  relations  to 
each  other.  He  could  see  the  correspondence 
between  natural  and  s]iiritual  things,  and  was 
able  to  reveal  tlie  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Word. 
This  o])ening  of  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Word 
is  the  means  by  which  the  Lord  effects  His  Second 
Coming.  He  comes  in  thc!  power  and  glory  of 
the  spiritual  truths  revealed  to  men  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  and  derived  from  the  Won!. 
In  these  truths  lie  is  effecting  a  more  powerful 
influx  of  life  into  the  minds  of  men,  moving  tluMnJ 
to   greater  activity,  and   conjoining   them    morel 
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closely  with  Ilim,  as  branches  to  the  vine  from 
which  they  derive  their  life. 

The  works  of  Swedenborg  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  tlie  spiritual  sense  of  tlie  Word  are 
Arcana  Cceleslia,  in  I'J  vols,  octavo,  IVie  Apncaly/tue 
Explained,  in  6  vols.,  and  Tlie  Apocalypse  Revealed, 
in  2  vols.  In  these  woi-ks  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  every  word  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Revelar 
tion,  is  given,  and  the  interpretation  demonstrated 
by  similar  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  Woi-d. 
The  most  important  doctrinal  works  by  Sweden- 
borg are  Angelic  Wisdotti  concernint/  iJivine  Love 
and  Wisdom,  Angelic  Wisdom  concernin;/  llie  Divine 
Providence,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Conjugial  Love,  and 
The  True  Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church.  The  collateral 
works  are  numerous,  and  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  most  important  are  Nohi-e's  Appeal 
and  Plenary  Inspiration,  Barrett's  Lectures  on 
the  New  Dispensation,  Bayley's  The  Divine  Word 
opened,  Bruce's  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John,  Clissold's  Practical  Nature  of 
Swedenhorg's  Theological  Writings,  Illustrations 
of  the  End  of  the  Church,  Clowes's  Four  Gospels, 
Giles's  Nature  of  Spirit,  Gould's  Swedenborg 
and  Modern  Biblical  Criticism,  Grindon's  Life,  its 
Nature,  Varieties,  and  Phenomena,  IIayden's  Light 
on  the  Last  Things,  Dangers  of  Modern  Spiritualism, 
Hindmarsh's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  New  Church, 
Holcombe's  Our  Children  in  the  Other  Life,  The 
Lost  Truths  of  Christianity,  The  End  of  the' World. 
Henry  James's  Secret  of  Swedenborg,  Parson's 
Essays,  Three  Series,  Deus  Homo,  The  Infinite  and 
the  Finite,  Rendell's  Antediluvian  History,  The 
Last  .luilgment  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord, 
Silver's  The  Symbolic  Character  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  The  Holy  Word  in  its  own  Defence, 
Tafel's  Documents  concerning  Swedenborg,  Wil- 
kinson's Human  Body  in  its  Relation  to  Man, 
On  Human  Science  and  Divine  Revelation.  The 
most  important  biographies  of  Swedenborg  are, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  his  Life  and  Writings,  by 
William  White,  Swedenborg,  a  Biography,  by 
James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Hobart's  Life 
of  Swedenborg,  and  Worcester's  Life  of  Sweden- 
borg. Swedenhorg's  theological  works  have  been 
wholly  or  in  part  translated  into  P^nglish, 
French,  German,  Swedish,  and  Italian.  There 
are  thi-ee  weekly,  five  monthly  journals,  and  one 
quarterly  published,  in  advocacy  and  expo.sition 
of  the  principles  of  the  New  Church;  six  in 
America,  two  in  England,  one  in  German,  and 
one  in  Italian.  chauncey  gii.es 

(Pastor  of  the  New.Jerusalom  Church,  Pliitadplphiji). 

NEW-LIGHT  ANTIBURGHERS,  BURGHERS. 

See  Secedeus. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     See  Australasia. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  See  Bible  Text,  Canon. 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac,  b.  at  Woolsthorpe,  Lin- 
colnshire, Eng.,  Dec.  25,  1642 ;  d.  in  London, 
March  20,  1727.  He  was  a  posthumous  child, 
and  of  very  feeble  health;  but  he  early  evinced 
great  passion  and  great  talents  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics.  In  1660  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1665  he  took 
his  degree  as  B.A.  In  1667  he  became  a  fellow, 
and  in  1669  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  1095  he  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  the  mint,  and  in  1699,  master; 
which  position  he  filled  with  great  ability,  though 


his  health  again  became  very  poor  in  the  hist 
years  of  his  life.  The  magnificent  discoveries, 
mathematical  and  physical,  by  wiiich  lie  entirely 
changed  tlie  reigning  conception  of  the  world,  he 
seems  to  have  made  at  quite  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  But  he  was  slow  in  publi.sliiiig.  His 
Philosophice  naturalis  Principia  mathematica  was  not 
given  to  the  world  until  16^7,  and  his  Analysis  pi  r 
Eijuationes  numero  terminorum  hifinitas  not  until 
1711.  The  Cartesian  vortex  was  at  that  time  the 
comnionly  accepted  scientific  tiieory  of  the  world; 
and,  though  not  without  difficulties,  it  had  been 
explained  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  the 
theologians.  But  this  theory  was  completely^ 
wiped  out  of  existence  by  Newton's  theory  of 
gravitation ;  and  thus  a  collision  with  the  theo- 
logians became  unavoidable,  the  more  so  as 
Newton's  whole  method  was  an  open  protest 
against  the  method  of  scholasticism.  Observa- 
tion and  experience  were  the  only  scientific  basis 
he  acknowledged.  Metaphysics  he  abhorred;  hy- 
pothesis he  despised.  No  wonder,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  found  one  of  his  most  zeal- 
ous and  most  effective  disciples  in  Voltaire.  In 
England,  however,  the  collision  was  not  so  very 
fierce.  Newton's  ideas  were  incorporated  with  the 
official  system  of  teaching  at  Cambridge  in  1699,  at 
Oxford  in  1704.  Personally  he  was  not  orthodox  : 
he  verged  towards  Arianism.  But  he  was  a  pious 
man,  and  his  great  interest  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Bible-studies  he  has  shown  by  his  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended  (1728),  Observations 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John  (1733),  and  A  Historical  Account  of  Two 
Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  1754.  See  Brew- 
ster :  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discov- 
eries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  London,  1855,  2  vols. 

NEWTON,  John,  b.  in  London,  July  24,  1725; 
d.  there  Dec.  31,  1807.  In  early  life,  as  a  sailor 
(according  to  the  account  he  gives  in  his  autobi- 
ography), he  ran  a  profligate  course  coupled  with 
sad  impiety,  .vhicli  led  him  to  call  himself,  in 
his  last  days,  the  "old  African  blasphemer."  In 
Africa  he  liad  to  do  with  the  slave-trade.  But 
a  wonderful  change  came  over  him  between  1750 
and  1754,  accompanied  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, especially  a  dream  he  had,  of  a  ring 
given  to  him,  which  he  dropped  into  the  sea, 
and  which  was  restored  by  one  who  promised  to 
keep  it  for  him,  —  a  beautiful  parable,  very  inter- 
e.sting  to  thoroughly  evangelical  Christians.  lie 
decided  on  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  after  some  difficulty,  was  ordained  in 
1764.  He  took  a  curacy  at  "Olney  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  small  town  with  which  his  name 
has  since  been  identified;  for  there  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  the  poet  Cow- 
per.  The  influence  which  he  produced  on  him 
has  led  to  controversy,  and  it  has  been  thought 
tliat  the  companionship  of  the  curate  made  liis 
illustrious  parishioner  increasingly  melancholy. 
But  though  his  treatment  might,  in  some  things, 
be  injudicious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  New- 
ton was  an  exceedingly  cheerful  man,  and  that 
his  religion  served  to  cheer  his  friend,  rather  than 
otherwise.  After  an  exemplary  course  at  Olney, 
Newton  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age,  exercising  a  great  influence 
I  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
1  by  his  social  habits  as  by  his  popular  preaching. 
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He  was  the  main  pillar  of  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  gathered  round 
him  at  his  simple  re-unions  in  Hoxton,  where  he 
resided,  Dissenting  ministers  as  well  as  the  Estab- 
lished clerg\'.  He  wrote  a  good  deal ;  and.  not  to 
mention  other  publications  included  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  (1816),  his  charming  letters,  entitled 
Omicron  and  Cardiphonia.  deserve  to  be,  as  they 
are,  favorites  with  the  British  public  and  with 
American  Christians.  His  contributions  to  the 
Olney  Hymns  (-SiS  in  number,  of  which  67  were 
Cowper's)  rank  high  in  English  psalmody,  and 
are,  some  of  them,  exceedingly  toucliing.  The 
epitaph  on  his  monument,  prepared  by  himself, 
is  very  characteristic:  "John  Newton,  clerk,  once 
an  infidel  and  libertine,  a  servant  of  slaves  in 
Africa,  was,  by  tlie  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  preserved,  restored,  pai"- 
doned,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  faith  he  had 
long  labored  to  destroy."       JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

NEWTON,  Robert,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  pulpit  ora- 
tor; b.  at  Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  8,  1780;  d. 
April  30,  1854.  He  was  received  into  the  British 
Conference  in  1799,  and  from  that  time  on  won 
reputation,  and  ultimately  great  fame,  for  his 
oratory.  He  was  four  times  president  of  the 
British  Conference,  and  in  1839  was  sent  as 
delegate  to  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  was 
attended  by  crowds.  The  Britisli  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  Foreign  Missions  were  favorite 
themes.  His  Sermons  was  posthumously  pub- 
lished, London,  1850 ;  and  his  Life  was  written 
bv  Jackson,  London,  1855. 

■  NEWTON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lichfield, 
Jan.  1,  1701;  d.  in  London,  Feb.  14,  1782.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and,  after 
filling  several  charges  in  London,  was  in  1761 
appointed  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in  1768  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  edited  the  first  critical  edition  of 
Milton's  Poetical  Works,  London,  1749-52,  3  vols. ; 
and  (very  popular)  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies, 
which  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled,  1754-58,  3 
vols.,  10th  ed.,  1804,  2  vols.  "His  Complete  Works 
appeared  1783,  3  vols.,  witli  Memoir. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION  is 
located  on  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill  in 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  about  seven  miles  west 
of  Boston.  A  more  convenient,  healthful,  and 
attractive  site  for  a  theological  .seminary,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  New  England.  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1825,  and  is  tlie  oldest  semi- 
nary established  by  American  Baptists  for  the 
purpo.se  of  providing  graduates  from  college  with 
a  .suitable  course  of  theological  instruction,  occu- 
pying three  years,  —  a  course  beginning  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  continuing  with 
biblical  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
concluding  with  homiletics,  pastoral  duties,  and 
church  polity,  but  giving  special  primiinencc.  to  bib- 
lical study.  The  privileges  of  the  institution  have 
also  been  offered,  from  the  first,  to  candid-ates 
for  the  ministry  whose  education,  however  gained, 
Wivs  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  all  the 
Btudies  of  the  regular  cour.se  in  cla.ss-connectioii 
with  graduates.  Moreover,  a  few  men,  approved 
by  the  churclies,  have  been  received  to  a  pun^ly 
English  course  of  two  years,  embracing  such  jiarts 
of  the  regular  cour.sc  as  can  be  taken  by  one  who 
•iocs  not  read  eitliur  Hebrew  or  Greek. 


The  work  of  the  institution  began  in  1825,  witk 
a  single  professor.  Rev.  Irah  Cha.se,  U.U.  I» 
1826  Rev.  Henry  J.  Ripley,  D.D.,  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Chase ;  in  1834  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles 
was  added  to  the  faculty;  and  in  1836  Rev.  Bar- 
nas  Sears,  D.D.  Professor  Knowles  died  in  1838, 
after  a  short  period  of  brilliant  service ;  and  in 
1839  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  iiterature  and  interpretation. 
All  these  were  eminent  scholars  and  te.achers;  and 
the  institution,  though  financially  weak,  prospered 
under  their  care.  From  1839  to  1846  the  num- 
ber of  professors  was  four;  from  1846  to  1868  it 
continued  the  same,  with  an  assistant  instructor 
in  Hebrew ;  but  since  1808  there  have  been  five 
regular  professors — cue  of  them  president — and 
a  teacher  of  elocution. 

The  board  of  instruction  is  now  (1882)  consti- 
tuted as  follows  :  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
president,  and  professor  of  theology;  Rev.  Heman 
Lincoln,  D.D.,  professor  of  church  history  ;  Rev. 
O.  S.  Stearns,  D.D.,  professor  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation. Old  Testament;  Rev.  J.  M.  English, 
A.M.,  professor  of  homiletics,  pastoral  duties, 
and  church  polity;  Rev.  J.  F.  jloreton,  A.M., 
professor,  pro  tempore,  of  biblical  interpretation. 
New  Testament ;  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  Alva 
Woods  Lecturer  on  Elocution.  A  Newton  lecture- 
ship has  recently  been  established  by  a  friend  of 
the  institution,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  sixth 
pi'ofessor  will  soon  be  added  to  the  faculty. 

The  institution  has  a  well-selected  library  of 
about  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  and  a  commo- 
dious reading-room.  The  library,  under  the  care 
of  John  B.  Houser,  is  open  to  students  six  hours 
every  day,  except  Sundays.  It  has  the  income  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the  piu'chase  of  books 
and  reviews.  To  meet  other  expenses  the  insti- 
tution has  an  endowment  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  twenty-five 
scholarships  of  a  thousand  dollars  each  (and  a 
bequest  of  ten  more  soon  to  be  received)  for  the 
benefit  of  indigent  students.  It  has  four  public 
buildings;  viz.,  Colby  ll.all  (containing  chapel, 
reading-room,  library,  and  president's  room  on 
the  first  floor,  and  three  lecture-rooms,  with  a 
museum,  on  the  second),  Farwell  Hall  and  Sturte- 
vant  Hall  (which  are  heated  by  steam,  and  have 
rooms,  comfortably  furnislu-d,  for  at  lea.st  sixty- 
eight  students),  and  a  gynm.asium. 

About  nine  hundred  students  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  though  some  of  them 
have  not  taken  the  full  course.  Sixty-two  have 
gone  from  it  to  be  missionaries  in  foreign  fields. 
Nearly  as  many  have  been  made  presidents  or 
professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries, 
but  most  of  its  graduates  have  become  pastors  in 
America. 

The  institution  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  forty- 
eight  tru.stee.s,  a  p.art  of  them  ministers,  aiui  a  part 
laymen.  It  has  had  many  liberal  benefactors,  of 
whom  the  late  Gardner  Colliy  of  Newton  Centre 
deserves  lionorable  uieutiuD.       ,M,VAn  llOVICY. 

NEW-YEAR'S  CELEBRATION.  The  Caten- 
ilir.  Jnnuaria:,  that  is  Jan.  1,  was  celebrated  in 
Rome,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, .as  a  feast  of  joy,  just  like  the  Satunialia. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  should  be  a  good  omen 
for  the  wholly  year.  In  the  forum,  in  the  shops, 
and  in  the  houses,  business  was  begun  eiirly  iu 
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the  morning  in  the  usnal  way,  but  only  pro  forma. 
The  first  stroke  of  work  done,  tlie  year  was  con- 
sidered as  duly  inaugurated,  and  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  merry-making.  The  houses 
•were  hung  with  wreaths  and  draperies ;  every- 
body gave  his  "  Happy  New-Year"  to  everybody 
else ;  and  friends  ])i'es(,'nted  each  other  with  sweet- 
meats and  old  coins,  as  omens  of  a  year  full 
of  enjoyment  and  profit.  In  the  public  squares 
female  dancers  showed  their  art;  and  the  crowd 
made  merry  with  games,  singing,  jokes,  and  mas- 
queradings  of  all  kinds.  Towards  tliis  Pagan 
custom,  and  all  the  follies  and  excesses  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  Christianity  assumed  a  decidedly  hos- 
tile attitud<!;  and  the  Fathers  and  teacliers  of  the 
church  took  occasion  of  the  debaucheries  of  the 
feast  to  deliver  severe  penitence-sermons  on  that 
day.  (See  Ambrose,  si'rm.  7  ;  Augustine,  serm.  2, 
198 ;  Petrus  Chrysologus,  serm.  155 ;  Maximus 
Turinensis,  horn.,  8;  Chi-ysostom,  and  others.) 
The  Council  of  Tours  (567)  forbade  in  its  four- 
teenth canon  all  merry-making  on  New- Year's 
Day,  and  made  the  day  a  fast-day;  and  in  the 
tenth  century  Bishop  Atto  of  Vercelli  renewed 
the  decree.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  Dec. 
25  was  fixed  as  the  birthday  of  Christ;  and  Jan.l, 
falling  on  the  eighth  day  after  Christmas,  thus 
became,  in  accordance  with  Luke  ii.  21,  the  day 
of  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  When  and  by 
whom  that  event  first  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  Christian  festival  is  not  known ;  but  the  above- 
mentioned  Council  of  Tours  (567)  ordered  that 
on  Jan.  1  a  missa  ch-rumcisionis  .should  be  cele- 
brated. In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
Beda  Venerabilis  wrote  a  homily  on  Luke  di.  21, 
for  Jan.  1.  In  the  Koman  Sacramentariutn,  in  the 
Missale  Gothicum,  and  in  many  old  Calendaria, 
the  day  is  duly  noted  down  as  the  Festum  circum- 
cisionis  Domini.  The  rules  of  Chrodegang  (71), 
the  capitularies  of  the  Prankish  kings  (I.,  c.  158), 
the  synod  of  Mayence  (813,  can.  36)  speak  of  the 
festival  under  the  name  of  Octaoa  Domini.  Of 
course  the  circumstance  that  the  festival  of  the 
circumcision  also  was  New- Year's  Day  was  at 
first  completely  ignored.  But  gradually  it  made 
itself  felt  even  in  the  proceedings  of  the  church ; 
and  it  became  customary  for  the  priest  to  give 
the  congi-egation  his  "  Happy  New- Year  "  from 
the  pulpit,  or  even  to  deliver  a  New- Year's  ora- 
tion. In  the  Sermonum  Opus  Exijuisitissimum,  by 
Gottschalk  of  Osnabriick,  1517,  may  be  found  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  this  kind  of  .sermons, 
which,  however,  again  went  out  of  fashion  with 
the  Reformation.  In  the  Greek  Church  Jan.  1  is 
chiefly  celebrated  in  honor  of  Basil  the  Great. 
See  Alt  :  Der  christliche  Cultus,  Berlin,  1843,  ii., 
46,  205,  315.  H.  MERZ. 

NEW  -  YEAR,  Feast  of.  See  Festivals, 
Yeak. 

NEW-YORK  CITY,  the  most  populous  city  and 
chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, had  a  population,  in  1880,  of  1,206,299. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  Manhattan  Island, 
a  body  of  land  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  widest 
point.  The  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  the 
island  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Hudson, 
in  1609  ;  and  the  town,  which  was  built  around 
a  fort,  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1664  it 
IJassed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  changed 


the  name  to  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  brother 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  town 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  (with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  when  it  was  recai)- 
tui-ed  by  the  Dutch,  1673)  till  after  the  surrender 
of  Vorktown  in  1783. 

The  first  and  legal  church  was  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland,  and  .services  were  conduct<'d 
both  in  the  Dutch  and  the  French  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  first  church  was  organized  in  l(i28, 
with  fifty  members  (Dutch  and  Walloons),  by  R(;v. 
Jonas  Michaelius,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Hol- 
land. The  first  edifice  was  built  of  wood,  in 
Pearl  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  still  holds  a  position  of 
high  honor  and  influence.  The  British  legal- 
ized the  Episcopal  Church,  but  tolerated  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination,  as  also  the  Lutherans, 
who  built  a  church  in  1669,  and  had  for  their  first 
pastor  Rev.  Jacob  Fahritius.  They  were,  how- 
ever, intolerant  to  other  denominations.  Lord 
Cornbury,  especially,  signalizing  his  gubernatorial 
term  in  this  regard ;  as,  for  example,  when  in 
1707  he  threw  into  prison  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, Makemie,  for  preaching  without  a  license 
in  New  York.  The  first  Episcopal  services  were 
held  in  the  church  at  the  fort.  Trinity  Church 
was  opened  Feb.  6,  1697,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Vesey.  In  1703  the  King's  Farm  was  granted  by 
Queen  Anne  to  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  its  great  wealth,  and 
still  makes  it  the  wealthiest  religious  corporation 
in  the  land.  The  present  edifice  of  Trinity  Church 
was  erected  in  1846.  The  first  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  1724,  but  disbanded  eight  years 
later.  The  so-called  First  Church  was  organized 
in  174.5,  with  Jeremiah  Dodge  as  pastor.  The 
first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  1716. 
The  first  church  edifice  was  erected  in  \\M 
Street  in  1719.  The  first  society  of  the  Method- 
ist^Episcopal  Church  was  organized  with  five 
members,  in  October,  1766,  by  Philip  Embury, 
a  local  preacher;  and  the  first  church  edifice,  on 
John  Street,  was  dedicated  Oct.  30,  1768.  The 
religious  statistics  of  New  York  for  1886  were  as 
follows :  — 

Baptist  cburcheB  and  ebapels .,...4S 

Catholic  Apofltolic  church  (In'ingite)    ........  1 

Conprecational  churches  and  chappls    ........  9 

DiflcipU'M  church  and  chapel ,,..  2 

Friendw  churches  and  chapels 4 

Hebrew  Christian  church  and  mission ,  2 

.Jewish  synagogues ........aSO 

I^ulherau  churches  and  ehapels .24 

Methodist  (African)  churches  and  chapels    ......  8 

Methodist-Episcopal  churches  and  chapels 63 

Methodist  (Free)  church  and  chapel 2 

Moraviau  churches 2 

New-Terusalem  church  and  chapel 2 

Presbyterian  churches  and  chapels 68 

Presbyterian  (Reformed)  churches  and  chapels     ....  f> 

Presbyterian  (rnited)  chui'chee  and  chapels 7 

Presbyterian  (Welsh)  church 1 

Protestant-Episcopal  churches  and  chapels 81 

Reformed  Dutch  churches  and  chapels 28 

Reformed  Episcopal  church  and  chapel 2 

Reformed  <ierman  church  and  chapel 2 

Roraau-Catholic  churches  and  cha|iels 61 

Second  ^\dvent  churches  and  chapels 4 

Unitarian  churches  and  chapels 3 

Uuiversalist  churches  and  ehapels 4 

Miscellaneous  (churches  and  chapels) 42 

50.T 

The  proportion  of  the  churches  to  the  popula- 
tion is  as  1  to  2,468. 

Onehundredand  twentv-seven  of  these  organ  i/a- 
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tions  are  Protestant  inissions,  sustained  either  by 
individual  churches,  individuals,  or  the  New-York 
City  Mission  aud  Tract  Society  (five  chapels). 
Protestant  services  are  held  in  the  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Swedish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian, 
Italian,  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Protestant 
population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  about  (iOO,- 
000,  the  Jews  at  70,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  400,000 ;  the  average  sabbatli  attendance  upon 
Protestant  places  of  worship,  at  150,000.  The 
total  church  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 
375,000  persons.  The  Roman-Catholic  churches 
are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  worshippers. 
The  number  of  communicants  in  the  Protestant 
churches  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  80,000. 
There  are  356  Protestant  sabbath  .schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  88,237  scholars ;  and  418  sabbath 
schools  of  all  denominations,  with  an  attendance 
of  115,8"26  scholars.  The  following  table  gives 
an  exhibit  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  churches 
in  different  years  :  — 


Denominations. 

1830. 

1850. 

1870. 

1881. 

Protestant  Kvangelical  Churches, 

Roman  Catholic  Churches  .    .    . 

Unitjirians,     Universalists,    etc., 
and  Synagogues  

99 
4 

6 

211 
19 

17 

380 
41 

49 

392 
58 

39 

The  following  table  presents  the  ratio  of  the 
churches  to  the  population  :  — 


Tkabs. 

Churches. 

Population. 

1786 

9 

22 
62 
170 
347 
470 
489 

23,614 
60,489 
123,706 
312,862 
813,669 
942,262 
1,206.299 

1800 

1820 

1840 

1860 

1870 

1880 

There  are  three  theological  institutions  in  the 
city,  —  Union  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  with  .seven 
professors,  at  1200  Park  Avenue;  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal),  with  seven  pro- 
fessors, at  405  West  '20th  Street ;  and  St.  John's 
College  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Fordham. 

There  are  five  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.s,  wliich  include  separate  oi'ganizations  for 
the  Germans,  colored  people,  and  Chinese.  The 
main  organization,  at  the  corner  of  4th  Avenue 
and  23d  Street,  sustains  four  branches.  There  is 
also  an  efficient  Young  AVomen's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  7  East  15th  Street. 

There  are  seven  free  reading-rooms  for  seamen, 
fifteen  for  workingmen.  Seven  daily  noon  prayer- 
meetings  are  sustained  in  different  portions  of  the 
city,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  IJusiness 
Men's  Noon-day  Prayer-Meeting,  held  on  Fulton 
Street,  from  12  to  1. 

The  charitable  organization.s  of  the  city  are 
very  niiinerous,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
84,000,000  are  distributed  by  the.se  bodies  annu- 
ally. Space  pertnits  us  only  to  give  the  following 
figures:  //ns/iilnls,  llnmes,  ami  A.ii/lii/iis  (inchidiiig 
4  foundling-asyhims),  !*2,  all  but  9  of  wliich  ai-e 
BiLStained  by  religious  denominations;  Fruit-Mis- 


sions, 3 ;  Benevolent  Societies  (including  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  cruelty  to  animals,  relief  or- 
ganizations, etc.),  41 ;  Inilustrial  Schools,  38 ;  Insti- 
tutions/or Children  (including  4  newsboys'  lodging- 
hou.ses,  etc.),  48;  Dispensaries,  ZO.  These  fig-ures 
give  an  idea  of  the  charitable  work  and  the 
number  of  charitable  institutions  of  New-York 
City,  but  do  not  exhaust  the  number.  The  most 
of  the  churches  maintain  sewing-schools,  distrib- 
ute alms  through  .special  committees,  etc. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  New- York  Citv,  occupying  the  iiinuense 
building  called  the  "Bible  House."  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  which  gathers  in  destitute 
children,  and  provides  homes  for  them  in  the 
West,  etc.,  has,  in  the  last  twenty-eight  yeai's, 
provided  for  59,481  children,  and  expended  .|2,- 
958,919. 

Official  statements  place  the  number  of  drink- 
ing-places  at  9,215,  the  money  expended  in  which 
may  with  safety  be  set  down  at  $60,000,000  a 
year.  There  were  67,135  arrests  for  1881,  and 
45,309  persons  were  held.  32,391  of  these  per- 
sons, or  three-fourths,  wei'e  of  intemperate  habits. 
Besides  the  work  done  through  the  churches  and 
hospitals  and  temperance  meetings,  there  is  a 
Home  for  Inebriates  at  48  East  78th  Street. 

Lit.  —  The  history  of  New- York  City  may  be 
found  in  the  Histories  of  Mary  L.  Booth  (rev. 
ed..  New  York,  1880)  and  Mrs.  Lamb  (New-  York, 
1881).  For  the  statistics,  see  Report  of  the  United- 
States  Bureau;  Christian  Work  in  New  York-  (pub- 
lished annually  by  the  New- York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
LeW'is  E.  Jack.son,  treasurer.  No.  50  Bible  Ilou.se), 
etc.  ;  Brace  :  Dangerous  Classes  in  New  York, 
and  Twenty  Years  of  Work  among  them,  New  York, 
1872.  I>.  S.  S("IIAFI'". 

NEW-YORK  SABBATH  COMMITTEE,  The, 
was  organized  in  1857,  to  promote  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
enfoi-cenient  of  the  laws  which  protect  the  quiet 
and  order  of  Sunday  and  the  right  of  all  classes 
to  the  weekly  rest.  It  grew  out  of  a  prevalent 
feeling  of  the  need  of  some  measures  to  check  the 
growing  public  desecration  of  Sunday,  and  the 
alarming  proportionate  increase  of  drunkenness, 
disorder,  and  violent  crimes,  on  that  day.  At  a 
conference  of  prominent  and  influential  citizens, 
after  much  deliberation,  a  permanent  coinnnttee 
of  twenty  was  formed,  to  whom  tlie  conduct  of 
the  reform  was  committed,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  own  number.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  leading  laymen,  repre.senting 
tiie  different  denominations  and  the  various  busi- 
ness and  .social  interests  of  tlie  ('ommunity.  Mr. 
Norman  White,  who  had  taken  the  chief  [>art  in 
initiating  the  movement,  was  made  chairman,  to 
who.se  eminent  zea],  wisdom,  and  perseverance  the 
success  of  the  conimiltee  has  been  largely  due; 
and  an  eincient  secretary  and  executive  officer 
was  found  in  the  person  of  liev.  R.  S.  Cook,  who 
had  jireviously  been  a  secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  Tlie  commilliM',  from  the  begin- 
ning, .secured  the  hearty  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  comnuniity.  It  adojited, 
and  lias  always  adhered  to,  these  iirinciples  in  its 
work  :  viz.,  clearly  to  di.scriminate  belwreii  the 
sabbath  iwj  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  institution. 
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and  carefully  to  respect  the  proper  limitations  of 
civil  iuterventiou  in  guanliiig  the  weekly  rest; 
to  keep  the  one  issue  distinct  from  all  other 
measures  of  reform ;  to  avoid  all  impracticable 
measures ;  to  recognize  the  controlling  power  of 
public  sentiment,  and  to  take  no  step  until  the 
way  slioidd  be  prepared  for  it ;  to  advance  one 
step  at  a  time ;  to  work  through  the  constituted 
authorities,  giving  as  little  prominence  as  possi- 
ble to  its  own  agency;  and  to  conduct  its  work 
on  such  broad  and  just  grounds  as  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  widest  possible  constituency. 

Tlie  committee  undertook  successively  the  sup- 
pressing of  the  noisy  crying  of  newspapers  on 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  .selling  of  liquor,  Sunday 
theatrical  entertainments,  noisy  processions  and 
parades  on  Sunday,  unnecessary  work  upon  the 
public  streets,  and  the  encroachments  incident  to 
such  a  city  (public  and  private)  upon  tlie  rest 
and  quiet  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  these  meas- 
ures new  legislation  has  been  found  necessary, 
and  has  been  secured  from  time  to  time ;  nota- 
bly, the  Sunday  Theatre  Law  of  18(30,  the  Excise 
Law  of  1.S06,  important  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
cise Law  in  1873,  the  Processions  Law  of  1872, 
and  the  modification  and  re-enacment  of  -the 
Sunday  statute  in  the  Penal  Code  of  1882.  The 
committee  has  also  successfully  opposed  numer- 
ous attempts  to  pass  laws  hostile  to  the  sabbath. 
Beside  its  work  in  this  city,  the  influence  of  the 
committee  has  been  widely  exerted  throughout 
the  State  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
acted  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  sabbath  during 
the  late  war,  and  secui-ed  the  issue  of  President 
1  Lincoln's  sabbath  order  to  the  army  and  navy  in 
1862.  It  aided  the  closing  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  on  Sundays,  and  has 
secured  governmental  recognition  of  Sunday  in 
various  instances,  especially  in  the  International 
Electrical  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1881.  It  has 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  similar  associations. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  committee,  it  has  secured 
the  preaching  of  sermons  on  the  sabbath,  by  emi- 
nent clergymen,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  it  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  secular  and  reli- 
gious journals ;  and  especially  has  issued  a  series 
of  carefully  prepared  original  documents,  fifty  in 
number,  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Sunday  question.  Of  these  documents,  and  of 
occasional  fly-leaves,  circulars,  etc.,  several  mil- 
lions of  pages  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
in  English  and  other  languages.  Some  of  the 
documents  have  been  reprinted  in  Europe.  Six 
of  the  original  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  Mr.  Norman  White,  still 
remain  (1883)  in  connection  with  the  committee, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  thougii  no 
longer  able  to  participate  actively  in  its  work. 
i\Ir.  Cook,  on  his  death  (in  1864),  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  whose 
services  were  especially  valuable  in  securing  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  German  ministers 
and  citizens  in  the  work  of  the  committee  at 
home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Schaff  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  1869,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  who  has  since  continued  to  hold  this 
office.  W.  W.  ATTERBURY. 

NEW  ZEALAND.    The  Colony  of  New  Zealand 


consists  of  three  islands,  known  as  North,  South, 
and  Stewart's  islands,  together  with  the  small 
adjacent  Islands.  Tlie  North,  called  by  the  Maoris 
Te  Ilea  a  Mani,  is  5U0  miles  in  length  and  200 
miles  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  .South  or  Mid- 
dle Island,  called  by  the  Maoris  Tc  Wahi  I'ounnmu, 
is  the  same  length,  but  not  nearly  so  broad. 
Stewart's  Island,  the  Maori  name  of  which  is 
Rakiura,  is  30  miles  long  and  25  miles  broad. 
The  area  of  the  group  is  10.'),000  square  miles, 
being  approximately  the  size  of  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  is  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
1,200  nules  south-east  of  the  Australian  Continent, 
between  34°  and  48°  south  latitude,  and  between 
160°  and  178°  east  longitude. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  seem 
to  have  been  the  Maoris,  a  people  believed  to  be 
of  Malay  origin.  The  first  European  discoverer 
was  Abel  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  who 
visited  it  in  1042,  after  his  discovery  of  Tasmania; 
but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  again  visited 
till  1769,  when  Capt.  Cook  landed  on  it.  A  few 
years  later,  w haling-.ships  began  to  call  occasion- 
ally;  and  in  1814  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
established  a  mission  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  among 
the  Ngapuhi  tribe,  whose  chiefs  in  1840  were  tlie 
first  to  sign  the  treaty  acknowledging  British 
supremacy.  Other  missions  speedily  followed. 
The  colonization  of  the  country  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1840,  when  AVellington  was  settled 
by  the  New-Zealand  Land  Company,  who  had 
obtained  authority  for  the  jnirpose  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Auckland  was  established  the 
same  year,  and  the  year  following  New  Plymouth 
and  Nelson  were  founded.  The  most  important 
settlements  politically  and  ecclesiastically  were 
those  of  Otago  and  Canterbury.  The  former 
took  place  in  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  the  latter,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  1850. 

The  country  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  very 
mountainous.  Some  of  the  heights  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  notably  Mount  Egmont  in 
the  North  Island,  and  Mount  Cook,  which  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  southern  Alps,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  13,200  feet.  The  climate,  while 
varying  greatly  in  the  different  latitudes,  is,  on 
the  whole,  free  from  extremes.  The  climate  of 
the  North  Island  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Italy,  and  the  South  Island  has  been  compared 
in  this  respect  to  Jersey.  New  Zealand  is  rich 
in  minerals.  The  cereals,  fruits,  and  flowers  of 
temperate  climes,  grow  in  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality.  Neither  marsupials  nor  snakes,  both  of 
which  are  common  on  the  mauiland  of  Australia, 
are  found  in  New  Zealand. 

The  provincial  system  of  government  was  es- 
tablished in  1852,  and  continued  till  1875,  when 
it  was  abolished,  and  the  country  divided  into 
counties.  The  constitution  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  other  British  colonies,  and  consists 
of  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  latter  there  are  usually  sev- 
eral Maori  members.  The  system  of  education  is 
regulated  by  the  Act  of  1877.  It  is  secular  and  free. 
The  University  of  New  Zealand  grants  degrees. 

The  fiopulation,  according  to  the  census  of 
March,  1878,  was  414,412,  including  4,433  Chinese, 
but  exclusive  of  the  ]Maoris.  Perhaps  it  may  now 
be  put  at  approximately  half  a  million,  including 
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all  races.  In  1878  tlie  Maoris  numbered  io.UOO. 
Although  a  powerful  race  physically  aud  mentally, 
they  are  evidently  passing  away  gradually  but 
•  sui-ely.  The  number  was  estimated  at  2,o6o,UOO 
in  1835.  Their  children  are  taught  in  native 
schools  imder  the  government ;  and  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  and  other  denominations, 
have  diligently  carried  on  mission-work  among 
them.  In  1878  the  population  of  the  principal 
cities  of  New  Zealand  was  as  follows :  — 

Auckland 39,401 

Duncdin 34,674 

Christ  Church 29,029 

Wellington 21,005 

Wellington  is  the  capital,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  state  church  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Church  of  England  has  six  bishops,  —  at  Auck- 
land, Napier,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ  Church, 
aud  Dunedin.  In  this  denomination  tliere  were, 
by  the  census  of  1874,  172  churches  and  an 
attendance  of  19.916.  The  Presbyterians  had  at 
that  time  125  churches  and  an  attendance  of 
18,541.  By  the  circumstances  of  their  settlement 
thirty  years  ago  (1850),  the  provinces  of  Otago  and 
Canterbury  have  had  a  distinctive  ecclesiastical 
character,  the  Presbyterians  being  predominant 
in  the  former,  and  the  Episcopalians  in  the  latter ; 
but  this  is  becoming  gradually  less  marked.  The 
other  sects,  at  the  time  of  the  above  census,  were 
as  follows  :  Wesleyans,  105  chapels,  in  attendance, 
12,723 ;  Roman  Catholics,  86  chapels,  in  attend- 
ance, 10,907.  Baptists,  Free  Methodists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  were  nearly  equal,  with  an  attend- 
ance each  of  about  3,000. 

By  the  census  of  1878  the  population  was 
divided,  according  to  nominal  church  connection, 
as  follows :  — 

Episcopalians 173,734 

Presbyterians 95,103 

Methojiste 37,879 

Baptists 9,159 

Congregationalista 5,555 

Lutherans 5,643 

Roman  Catholics 5S,881 

Then  follow  various  smaller  sects,  of  which  the 
Unitarians  number  432 ;  while  10,664  do  not  state 
their  religion.  R.  S.  DUFF. 

NIB'HAZ  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31  as 
a  dijity  worshipped  by  the  Avites,  wlio  had  been 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrians,  and  settled  in 
E])hraini.  Whence  they  came  is  not  known,  but 
it  must  have  been  from  .some  i)lace  in  Syria  or 
Mesopotamia.  The  derivation  of  the  word  '■  Nib- 
haz  "  is  very  uncertain.  Whether  that  deity  was 
identical  with  the  Nebaz  of  the  MendKaus,  the 
demon  of  the  uttermost  darkness,  lias  not  been 
decided.  The  rabbins  derive  the  name  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  "to  bark;"  but  tliough  there  was 
an  Egyptian  deity  willi  a  <log'3  head,  Anubis,  and 
though  Ijy  the  Persians  the  dog  was  represented 
as  following  Mitliras,  nothing  is  known  of  sacred 
dogs    or    dog's   worship    on    As.syro- Babylonian 

soil.  Vv.   U.\UDI8SIN. 

NIC/EA,  Councils  of.  I.  Tlie  first  council  of 
Nicaia  ojK-ns  tlie  series  of  cecumenical  councils, 
and  defined  the  clmrch  doctrine  of  tlie  divinity  of 
C'hrist,  that  he  is  co-e.ssential  with  tlie  Father. 
Very  properly  has  a  world-wide  importance  been 
attached  to  it,  botli  on  account  of  the  profound 
metaphysical  i|uestion  it  discnsHcd  and  tlie  influ- 
ence of  its  docisiuu  upon  tlie  doctiinal  system  of 


many  after-centuries.  The  council  is  also  -I'ery 
important  on  account  of  its  other  decrees,  and  the 
epoch  it  marks  in  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Chm-ch.  In  contrast 
to  many  later  councils,  the  first  council  of  Nicrea 
has  no  intricate  and  tedious  secret  history.  Our 
sources  are  the  creed,  canons,  a  synodal  brief,  a 
number  of  imperial  letters,  and  various  accounts 
by  members  of  the  council  or  later  writers.  The 
principal  description  is  ^iveu  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine  (I';Vo  Con- 
sUint.,  iii.  6  sqq.),  which,  however,  seeks  unduly 
to  make  prominent  the  services  and  magnanimity 
of  the  emperor.  He  also  gives  an  account  in  his 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Csesarea  (Ej).  wJ  Cwsar., 
in  Theodoret,  1.  11).  Athanasius  is  our  next  most 
valuable  authority  {De  decrelis  sijnodi  Nic.  and 
Ep.  ad  Afros.) ;  but,  while  he  speaks  from  personal 
observation,  he  is  a  partial  judge.  A  third  eye- 
witness of  whom  something  is  preserved  is  Eu- 
stathius  of  Antioch  (see  Theodoret,  c.  7).  The 
later  historians,  Socrates  (i.  8  sqq.)  aud  Sozomen 
(i.  17  sqq.),  draw  from  Eusebius,  and  give  credi- 
ble though  not  detailed  accounts ;  while  Theodo- 
ret (i.  6  sqq.;  compare  Rufinus :  Hist.  Eccl.,  i, 
1  sqq.)  is  quite  full  in  his  notices  of  the  arts  of 
the  council,  but  admits  some  doubtful  details. 
The  creed  is  given  both  by  him  and  Socrates.  The 
Arian  position  is  represented  by  Philostorgius 
(i.  7 ;  ii.  14),  aud  the  work  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzi- 
cum  (ab.  476),  which  is  of  inconsiderable  value. 
Marutha's  history  of  the  council,  written  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  is  lost.  Later  docu- 
ments are  without  value ;  but  of  interest  are  the 
two  works,  Analecta  Niccena  {Fragments  relating 
to  the  Council  of  Nice ;  the  Syriac  Text  from  an 
Ancient  Manuscript,  by  H.  Cowper,  London,  1857), 
and  Le  concile  de  Nicc'e  d'apres  les  textes  coptes  el 
les  direrses  collections  canoniques,  by  E.  Kevillout, 
Paris,  1881.  For  the  circumstances  forming  tlie 
occasion  of  the  council,  see  Ariaxism. 

After  Constantine  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
quietly  settle  the  doctrinal  di.spute  at  Alexandria, 
he  summoned  by  letter,  in  the  year  325,  the  bisli- 
ops  of  his  empire  to  Nicsea  in  Bithynia  [then  tlie 
second  citj-  of  that  province,  but  now  represented 
Joy  a  Turkish  village,  Isnik,  with  a  population  of 
fifteen  hundred],  oifering  them  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  free  conveyance. 
Syria,  Arabia,  Phwnicia,  Persia,  Libya,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  North  Africa, 
Greece,  Pannonia,  and  Spain  (with  one  bisliop, 
llosius),  were  represented  by  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops  (Athanasius,  Theodoret),  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  according  to  Eusebius,  or 
tliree  linndred  according  to  Socrates.  To  this 
number  weii;  added  many  presbyters  and  acolyths. 
The  delegation  from  the  East  was  in  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  bishop  of  Home,  Syl- 
vester I.,  was  prevented  from  attending  by  the 
feebleness  of  age,  and  was  ro[ii'esented  by  two 
presbyters,  Vitus  and  Viceiitius.  The  more  pronii- 
iient  nieniliers  were  Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  lai- 
stathius  of  .\ntiocli,  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
and  his  deacon  Athanasius,  Spyridion  of  Cyprus, 
Ariiis,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of 
Nica'a,  .Secuudus  of  Ptolemais,  —  tlu;  last  four 
belonging  to  the  Arian  wing.  Tlie  worker  of 
miracles,  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  was  also  present;  and 
manv  confessors  who   bore   in   llieir  bodies  the 
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marks  of  persecution.  The  month  of  the  yi-ar  in 
which  the  council  met  is  not  definitely  known, 
although  June  or  July  are  usually  agreed  upon. 
Sozomen  relates  that  many  of  the  bishops  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  settle  pri- 
vate disputes,  and  presented  many  complaints  to 
the  emperor.  Constantine,  however,  conducted 
himself  with  much  prudence,  directed  the  com- 
plainants to  the  higher  and  all-wi.se  Judge,  and 
burned  the  documents.  Private  discussions  were 
held  witli  Arius,  and  these  revealed  the  elo- 
quence and  intellect  of  Athanasius.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  opening  the  convention,  the  bishops 
received  the  emperor  standing.  lie  appeared 
with  a  connnanding  yet  humble  mien,  was  wel- 
comed by  Eustathius,  and,  after  delivering  a  brief 
address  in  Latin  (which  was  interpreted  in  Greek), 
gave  the  assembly  into  the  hands  of  tlie  presidents 
(■npoedpni).  Their  names  are  not  known.  The  sug- 
gestion of  fSchrceckh  and  Eruesti,w"ho  mention  Eu- 
stathius and  Alexander,  is  much  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  that  of  Ilefele,  who,  following  Ge- 
lasius,  advocates  the  claims  of  Ilosius  of  Cordova. 

The  great  subject  of  debate  in  the  council  was 
the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Fatlier.  Here  we 
have  the  accounts  of  Athanasius,  who  speaks  of 
■  two  sharply  opposed  parties,  and  Eusebius,  who 
speaks  of  three  varieties  of  opinion.  Combin- 
ing them,  we  find  that  there  were  three  wings  in 
the  council  and  three  stages  in  (he  progress  of 
the  debate.  In  tlie  first  stage,  the  council  pro- 
posed to  define  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  by  the  simple  biblical  predicates,  such  as 
eUuv  ("  image  of  God  ")  and  in  tov  tieov  eivai  ("  to 
be  or  come  from  God ") ;  but  when  the  Arian 
party  assented,  defining  these  predicates  to  suit 
t^iemselves,  the  majority  of  the  council  receded. 
In  the  second  stage,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  his 
friends,  who,  without  being  Arians,  avoided  the 
term  of  the  strict  trinitarian  wing,  n/iouvaioc  ("  of 
the  same  substance"),  fearful  of  running  into  Sa- 
bellianism.  Tlieir  proposition  met  with  temporary 
favor,  but  vis  finally  rejected,  and  the  much- 
debated  wor  1  inserted  in  the  definition.  The 
name  of  Ilosius  of  Cordova  was  the  first  signature 
appended  to  the  confession.  Arius  and  five  others 
—  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nicaia, 
Maris,  Theonas  of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of 
Ptolemais  —  refused  to  sign,  and  were  anathe- 
matized. Eusebius,  Theognis,  and  Maris  changed 
their  minds.  The  fii-st  two,  however,  refusing  to 
sign  the  articles  of  condemnation,  were  banished 
to  Gaul.  Arius,  Theonas,  and  Secundus  were 
exiled  to  IHyria.  Constantine  sanctioned  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  and  made  the  diffusion 
of  Arian  writings  a  capital  offence.  The  council 
itself  prepared  an  encyclical,  communicating  its 
decision  to  the  churches,  and  enjoining  obedience. 

In  addition  to  this  principal  doctrinal  question, 
the  council  made  deliverances  upon  the  Meletian 
and  Passover  controversies;  tlie  latter  being  settled 
by  fixing  the  Roman  practice  (See  Meletian 
and  Paschal  Controveesies.)  It  also  passed 
twenty  canons.  To  this  number  were  added,  in 
the  course  of  time,  many  others,  till  it  reached 
eighty  or  eighty-four  in  the  Arabic  collections  of 
Turrianus  and  Echellensis,  which  were  brought 
to  light  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  canons 
deal  with  clerical  self-mutilation,  the  relations  of 
the  clergy  to  women,  the  process  of  excommuni- 
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lerefical     liaptism,   etc. 
clergymen    1o     have 


cation,    the    Novatians, 
The   third    canon    forl>ids 

strange  women  in  their  houses,  but  does  not  for- 
liid  their  ijiarriage.  The  council  want(;d  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  the  three  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  to  put  away  their  wives  after  oi(liiuiti(jn  ; 
but  tlio  venerable  confessor  Paphnntius  earnestly 
protested,  declaring  that  no  rule  was  needed  which 
went  beyond  the  old  custom  that  the  clei-gynian 
should  not  enter  into  a  marriage-eugagemenl  afler 
his  ordination.  The  council  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  magnificent  entertainment  by  the  em- 
peror, who  distributed  handsome  gifts  among  the 
bishops,  the  city,  and  the  adjoining  country. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
did  not  exert  any  considerable  influence  upon  the 
council,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  the  Trullan 
Synod  of  680,  that  Sylvestei-  joined  with  (.'on- 
stantine  in  calling  it,  and  Ilefele,  who  even  dares 
to  hold  that  the  ])roceedings  of  the  council  were 
sent  to  Sylvester  tor  his  conlirmation.  .See  1 1  ri- 
Giu.s:  Ilist.  Cone.  Nicani,  Lips.,  1712;  Riche- 
RIUS:  Hisl.  Concil.  General.;  Walch:  Concilien- 
gc.ichichle ;  Mansi;  Heeele;  [Is.  Boyle  :  -I  1/isl. 
View  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  n  Traii.-iliilinn  af 
Documents,  New  York,  1850;  and  the  Church  His- 
tories of  Gieseler,  Keandei-,  Schaff,  etc.]. 

II.  The  second  council  of  Nicaea,  usually  reck- 
oned as  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  decreed 
the  use  of  images  in  the  church,  and  anathenia- 
tized  all  who  taught  otherwi.se.  The  regent  Irene 
favored  the  use  of  images,  and  with  her  the  oi>- 
pressed  party  came  into  power.  Paul,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  withdrew  ;  and  Tarasius 
was  put  in  his  place.  A  synod  met  at  Constanti- 
nople Aug.  1,  78(3.  It  had  the  consent  of  Hadrian 
I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  two  monks  who  weie 
chosen  to  represent  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem. 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  with  whom  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  comnumication,  on  account  of  the 
Saracenic  invasion.  The  synod  was  at  once  in- 
terrupted by  the  opponents  of  the  use  of  inuiges, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  armj',  and  belonged 
to  the  guard  of  the  palace.  It  was  again  con- 
vened at  Nicsea,  Sept.  24,  787,  and  adjo>n-ned 
Oct.  13,  after  seven  sittings.  The  members  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  fifty.  There  was  no 
freedom  of  discussion.  The  result  was  deter- 
mined upon  before  the  council  opened.  BiblieaJ 
and  patristic  testimonies,  legends  of  the  saints, 
—  such  as  the  miracles  of  Simon  Stylites  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  painter's  art,  —  were  urged 
in  advocacy  of  the  use  of  images.  The  synod 
of  754,  convened  by  Constantine  Copronynius 
(Irene's  predecessor),  was  declared  heretical.  De- 
crees were  passed,  admitting  images  and  pictures 
of  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  saints,  and  pictures 
of  the  cross,  into  the  churches,  and  demanding 
for  them,  not  the  worship,  it  is  true,  which  is 
offered  to  God  (larpda),  but  a  due  reverence  and 
prostration  of  the  body  (a<Tira(j|U6f  koI  Ti/n/TiKij 
TTpoaKvvTjai;) .  These  decrees  were  unanimously 
adop>ted,  and  at  an  eighth  sitting  in  Constantino- 
ple (Oct.  23)  they  received  Irene's  signature. 
Hadrian,  whose  delegates  likewise  gave  their 
assent,  lived  to  receive  Charlemagne's  sharp  criti- 
cism of  them  in  the  Libri  Carolini,  and  the  con- 
denniation,  by  the  Synod  of  Frankfiut  (794),  oi 
the  worship  of  images  (not  the  use  of  theni  in  the 
churches). 
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The  twenty-two  canons  of  the  council  concern 
the  election  of  bishops,  the  convention  of  geneial 
piovnicial  synods,  the  use  of  relics  in  the  churches, 
■etc.  The  first  council  of  Xicsea  contributed  to 
establish  the  unity  of  Christendom.  The  second 
belongs  to  a  period  when  that  unity  was  already 
threatened.  It  had  only  the  semblance  of  an 
oecumenical  character.  Among  the  Greeks  it  is 
reckoned  as  the  seventh  and  last  oecumenical 
council.     For  literature,  see  above.  GASri. 

NIC/ENO-CONSTANTINOPOLITAN  CREED, 
The,  used  in  all  the  Greek  and  Rouum  churches, : 
and  recognized  Viy  most  of  the  denominations  of  j 
Protestantism,  is,  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  a  recension,  made  at  the  Council ! 
of  Constantinople  in  381,  of  the  creed  fornmlated  j 
by  the  Council  of  Nicaia  in  325.     In  the  present  j 
article  we  shall  discuss,  (1)  tlie  authentic  text  of 
the  Constantiuopolitan  (or  Xici^no-Constantino- 
politanj   Creed,    (2)  the  Xicene   Creed,  (3)  the 
origin  of  the  Constantiuopolitan  and  its  relation 
to  tlie  Xiceue,  (4)  the  history  of  the  Constanti- 
uopolitan.     Some  of   these  questions  caimot  be 
answered  exhaustively  as  yet ;  but  tlie  investiga- 
tions of   Caspari,  Lumby,  Swainson,  and    Ilort, 
have  established  the  main  points. 

I.  Text  of  tiik  Constaxtinopolit.a.x. — The 
three  principal  texts  of  the  Constantiuopolitan 
are,  (1)  The  Greek  text  as  it  is  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  oecumenical  councils,  in 
the  works  of  the  later  Greek  Fathers,  and  in  the 
liturgies;  (2)  The  Latin  texts  (translation)  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Toledo  (589).  and  of  the  Synod  of  Forum  Julii 
(790),  and  that  of  Paul  111.':  (3)  The  Greek  text 
u.sed  in  the  West,  as  it  is  found  in  several  manu- 
scripts of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  Syriac  (of  the  year  5li2,  in  the  British 
Museum),  Coptic,  two  Anglo-Saxon  (eleventh  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford), 
and  otliertranslations.  The  Latin  text  differs  from 
the  Greek  in  three  main  particulars:  (1)  The  addi- 
tion of  FUiaque  ("  and  tlie  Son  ")  ;  (2)  The  omis- 
sion of  the  preposition  etc  ("  in  ")  before  the  clause 
"  one  Holy  .  .  .  church  ;  "  (3)  The  substitution  of 
the  singular  Cnilo  ("I  Vielieve"),  etc.,  for  the 
plural.  The  text  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  differs  in 
other  particulars.  The  addition  of  the  clause  Filio- 
iiue  ("  and  the  Son  ")  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  589:  and  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  worked 
out  by  -Xugustinc,  eiiqihasized  in  Spain  in  op)>o- 
sition  to  the  Arianism  of  the  West  (ioths,  but 
was  not  yet  adopted  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  when  Leo  III.,  in  answer  to  a 
request  of  Charlemagne  (809),  refused  to  incor- 
porate it.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  i" 
before  nccleniam  (church)  was  not  accidental,  and 
is  found  in  the  oldest  Latin  texts  (Dionysius 
Exiguus,  Synod  of  Toledo,  Mo/.arabic  Liturgy, 
etc.).  'I'iiis  variation  likewise  goes  back  to  the 
theology  of  Augustine,  who  made  a  distinction 
between  credere  ali/iiiiil  (believing  something), 
alicui  (somebody),  and  in  uliiiuem  (in  somebody). 

The  Greek  texts  of  the  West  in  part  contain 
the  divergences  of  the  Latin  text;  but  the  Greek 
text  written  in  Latin  letters,  in  the  Sdcnimen- 
(irtuwi  Gekmiauum,  agrees  with  the  Greek  texts 
■if  the  East. 

II.  NicKNK  Ckeku.  —  The  Xicene  Creed,  with 


which  the  Constantiuopolitan  is  often  identified, 
or  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  recension,  \;a3 
formulated  at  the  Council  of  Xicsea  as  the  firet 
authoritative  conclusion  of  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy. The  events  leadmg  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Alexandrian  party  at  the  Council,  and  the 
formulation  of  the  creed,  are  obscure.  But  Euse- 
bius  is  certainly  right  when  he  affirms  that  the 
X'icene  Creed  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  bajv 
tismal  formula  of  Csesarea,  which  he  himself 
presented.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  investigation 
of  the  creed,  and  the  merit  of  having  properly 
apprehended  this  point  belongs  to  Ilort.  The 
main  points  with  reference  to  the  composition  of 
the  X'icene  Creed  are.  that  it  rests  upon  the  bap- 
tismal formula  of  Csesarea ;  differs  from  it  by, 
(!)  omissions  and  small  changes,  (2)  the  intro- 
duction of  Christological  clauses  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  and  (3)  by  a  revision  based  upon  a 
comparison  with  the  baptismal  formulas  of  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch;  aud  that  it 
was  promulgated,  not  as  a  baptismal  formula,  but 
as  a  rule  of  faith  in  Christology.  The  expressions 
it  omits,  compared  with  the  baptismal  formula 
of  Caesarea,  are,  rbv -ov  dcov 'Abyov  ("the  Word  of 
(lod,"  Tov  vlun  Tov  Oeov  being  substituted),  -puToroKon 
TTuaiK  ii-iatu(  ("the  first-born  of  every  creature"),' 
-pd  TTuvTuiv  rdji'  aluvDV  in  rov  Tzaipb^  ■'^eyevviifiivoj'  (''be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,"  ynvTjSivra 
CK  roll  7ra-p6f  being  substituted).  These  omissions 
are  of  the  greatest  significance,  as  they  prove 
that  the  triumphant  Alexandrian  party  would 
allow  no  compromise,  and  was  bent  on  avoiding 
all  misunderstanding.  The  omitted  clauses  were 
biblical,  but  such  as  were  in  the  mouths  of  partial 
or  acknowledged  opponents.  The  creed  intro- 
duces the  Alexandrian  clauses  rovr'  icriv  ck  rf/c 
ov'jtac  TOV  Tzarpd^  •  yevvrjdtvTa  ob  -oiJitievra ;  ofioovatov  rw 
-a-pi,  and  the  six  anathemas  at  the  close.  Tlie 
otlior  variations  of  the  Xicene  Creed  from  the 
Ca;sarean  formula  are  not  of  a  theological  char- 
acter, and,  as  they  agree  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  baptismal  formulas  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
.\ntiocliian  cluiiches,  are  to  be  put  down  as  due 
to  the  iuHuence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
and  .Vntioch.  They  are  micruv  for  u-kuvtov,  tlie 
sequence  of  the  words  lii'  or  rd  -iivra  iyivtro,  the 
addition  ~u  rf  iv  tu  ovpavu  Kat  tu  iv  Ttj  ;;},  the  addi- 
tion ()i'  '//"if  rove  ui'flp'JToi'f,  the  addition  KaTt'/Hovro, 
IvavdpurzijGavTa' fov  tv  u.vOpu~oir  —o?u7evcufi£voi\  elg  70V(; 
ovpavoi'^  tor  ~pde  tuv  naripa,  tpxo/ttvov  for  tj^ovra  TrWkiv 
and  the  jirefix  of  uyiov  to  nTfi"//a. 

The  proof  that  the  Xicene  Creed  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  b:i]itisnial  formula  is  found  in  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  third  article — where  all  mention  of 
the  church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Ijody.  and  tlie  life  everlasting,  is  want- 
ing—  aud  the  addition  of  the  anathemas.  If  we 
consider  the  positiveness  witli  which  tlie  Xicene 
Creed  excludes  all  Arianism.  aud  its  promulgation 
as  llie  law  of  the  church,  we  get  some  con":-ption 
of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Alexandrian 
parly  at  the  council.  In  the  twenty  or  thirly 
years  immediately  succeeding  its  prornulgalioii 
a  number  of  creeds  were  issued  by  its  <)pi>onents. 
The  battle  was  about  the  Xicene  symbol ;  and  in 
the  battle  its  advocates  became  alta(^hed  to  the 
very  words,  so  that  they  not  only  refused  to  give 
up  a  single  letter,  but  to  add  clauses  explanatory 
ol  the  orlliodox  view.     (See  Athaua--ius;  Hilary, 
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Ad  Coiislaiil.  An;/.,  II.  5  ;  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Damua.: 
Aiiipliiloohius,  iu  Migiie  xxxix.  p.  O-i.)  It  was 
re-artinuod  at  the  Council  of  Sardioa  iu  344  ;  and 
it  is  possible  to  adduce  dozens  of  passages  from 
the  acts  of  councils  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers, 
between  350  and  450,  showing-  the  intense  rever- 
ence in  which  the  creed  w  as  held  as  an  exposition 
of  apostolical  teaching,  given  under  the  most  glo- 
rious emperor  Constantiue,  etc. 

It  remained  to  employ  the  Nicene  Creed  at  the 
rite  of  baptism.  Up  to  301,  there  is  no  evidence  | 
of  its  having  been  so  used  ;  but  after  the  victory 
of  orthodoxy,  with  Julian's  accession  to  power, 
this  was  accomplished.  There  were  three  possible 
ways  by  which  tlie  Xicene  Creed  could  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose,  —  by  introducing  its  emphatic 
expressions  into  the  old  provincial  baptismal 
formulas,  by  enlarging  it,  or  by  using  it  with- 
out change.  All  of  these  ways  were  followed 
before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  will  be  sliown 
iu  the  next  section.  Among  these  attem]its  be- 
longs the  creed  which  is  called  the  Constuntino- 
politan,  or  Xicauio-Con.stantinopolitan. 

III.    OllIGlN     OF     THE     CoNST.\NTiNOPOLITAN, 
AND    ITS     UeLATION    TO  THE    XlCENE    ChEED. — 

According  to  the  traditional  view  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  sixth  century,  the  Constantino- 
politan  Creed  was  fornuilated  at  tlie  Council  of 
Constantinople  iu  3S1  (called  by  Theodosius  I.) 
by  enlarging  the  third  article  of  the  Jvioene  Creed, 
iu  opposition  to  the  Pueumatonuxchians :  hence 
it  received  the  name  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan. 
The  first  thing  to  shake  the  confidence  of  scholars 
in  this  tradition  was  the  fact,  that  the  creed  given 
in  the  Aucoratiis  of  Epiphanius,  dated  373-374,  is 
identical  with  the  Constantinopolitan,  except  in 
the  two  clauses  tovt'  ta;lv  in  rf/f  uvaia;  toO  Trarpo^ 
and  ~u  Ts  ill  Tol(  uvpavo'ii;  nal  rd  kv  Ty  yij.  (See  Hort, 
p.  S3,  etc.)  Different  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this  fact ;  and  Ilefele,  following  Tille- 
niont  and  Ceillier  (Hist,  des  auL  sacr.,  v.  p.  (346), 
has  advocated  the  view  that  the  C'ouncil  of  Con- 
stantinople did  not  originate  the  revision  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  but  adopted  one  already  in  use ; 
that  is,  the  one  which  Epiphanius  gives.  Caspar! 
has  advocated  this  view  with  his  well-known 
learning,  and  advances  the  extraordinary  regard 
in  which  Epiphanius  was  held  as  the  reason  for 
the  Constantinopolitan  Council  adopting  his  creed. 
But  there  is  no  documentary  notice  that  Epipha- 
nius played  an  important  part  at  the  council, 
much  less  that  a  creed  projiosed  by  him  was  re- 
ceived. We  believe  the  traditional  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  untenable,  for  reasons 
independent  of  all  considerations  concerning  the 
symbol  of  Epiphanius.  (1)  The  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople had  not  an  oecumenical  character,  the 
Orient  alone  being  represented.  (2)  The  canons 
of  the  council  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  (!reek 
collections,  as  the  Ballerini  have  properly  inferred 
from  the  oldest  Latin  translation  (the  Prisca, 
about  450-.jOO),  in  which  the  canons  follow  those 
of  the  fourth  oecumenical  council.  The  conclu- 
sion is  very  properly  drawn,  that  the  decrees  of 
381  were  not  generally  received  in  the  Orient  till 
after  451  [the  date  of  the  fourth  oecumenical 
council].  (3)  The  Constantinopolitan  Creed  is 
not  among  the  documents  which  are  preserved  as 
the  Acts  of  the    so-called    -second   oecumenical 


Council  of  Constantinople"  (381),  but  was  pushed 
into  the  Acts  at  a  later  date,  and  stands  there 
wit/iuul  aui/  ki.itoricat  inlroduction  w/ialener.  (4) 
(Socrates  (v.  8)  only  states  that  the  council,  after 
the  departure  of  the  JMacedonian  bishops,  con- 
finned  the  Nicene  faith;  and  SoZdUien  and  Theod- 
oret  know  nothing  different.  More  im[iortant  is 
the  fact,  that,  in  his  Letter  to  Cledonius,  Gre^ry 
Nazianzen,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  only 
mentions  the  Xicene  Creed,  and  does  not  speak 
of  any  enlargement  of  the  same,  or  of  any  new 
creed.  This  uryumeiitmii  e  s'denlio  is  fatal  to  Ihe 
traditional  view,  from  the  fact  that  (Jregory,  in 
the  same  letter,  speaks  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  in  its  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (5)  The  Latin  Fathers  con- 
demned some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
but  do  not  speak  either  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
creed,  or  the  enlargement  of  an  old  one,  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  East.  The  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple in  382  only  refers  to  the  Nicene  Creed ;  and 
the  third  oecumenical  council  at  Ephesus  (431) 
listened  to  the  reading  of  it  at  its  first  session, 
but  is  silent  about  a  Constantinoiiolitan  revision. 
Likewise  the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  (449) 
speaks  of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  only  and  im- 
mutable foundation  of  orthodox  doctrine.  Fol- 
lowing the  investigations  of  Caspari  and  Ilort, 
we  nuiy  say  iu  one  word,  There  is  no  certain  ves- 
tige from  381  to  451  in.  the  synodal  Ads  or  Church 
Fathers,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  in  Ihe  East  or  the 
West,  of  the  existence  of  the  Constantinojjolitan  Creed ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  proof  from  any  source, 
that,  in  this  period,  it  was  regarded  as  hucin;/  origi- 
nated in  the  Constantinopolitan  Council,  or  as  being 
the  official  baptismcd  formula.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Nicene  Creed  during  this  period  teas  pushing  out  of 
doors  in  most  churclies,  especially  tlie  Eastern,  the 
old  baptismal  formulas,  and  growing,  if  possible,  in- 
general  esteem,  and  erery  alteration  was  rejected  with 
indignation.  The  assumjition  that  the  so-called 
"  Constantinopolitan  "  was  meant  when  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  sjioken  of  is  puiely  ai'bitrary ;  for,  in 
the  passages  where  the  Nicene  is  literally  cited, 
the  text  of  the  so-called  "  Constautino]iolitau  "  is 
never  given.  (6)  There  is  but  one  reliable  testi- 
mony for  the  so-called  "  Constantinopolitan  Creed" 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  —  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which 
designated  it  as  the  "Creed  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople of  381,"  and  adopted  it  as  the  title  of 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  internal  reasons  against  the  traditional  view 
are  still  stronger.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan is  not  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
Xicene  Creed,  and  that  it  would  luave  l)een  impos- 
sible for  the  Council  of  Constantinople  to  make 
such  a  recension  as  the  so-called  "  Constantinopol- 
itan Creed  "  offers.  The  Constantinopolitan  not 
only  differs  from  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  addi- 
tions iu  the  third  article,  but  differs  also  in  other 
respects,  which  point  back  to  another  original. 
This  is  plain  from  the  four  omissions  of  words, 
the  omission  of  the  anathemas,  the  addition  of 
ten  clauses,  and  the  five  differences  in  the  location 
of  words.  In  other  words,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  creeds  shows  (to  follow  Hort),  that,  of  the 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  words  iu  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan, ouly  thirty-three,  or  one-fifth,  are   to 
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be  found  beyond  a  peiadventiu'e  in  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  conclusion  is  iutvitable,  that  the  so- 
called  "  Constantinopolitan  "  is  an  independent 
creed,  with  sundry  insertions  from  the  Xicene,  or 
that  it  is  based  upon  some  other  older  fornmla  of 
baptism.  The  two  creeds  liave  in  general  only 
that  iu  common  which  was  common  to  all  the 
formulas  of  baptism  in  tlie  early  church.  Such 
omissions  as  the  two  clauses,  'ovt'  iariv  ck  r^f  oboia^ 
Toil  -arpiif  and  Oebv  ck  6eov,  are  inconceivable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  creed  was  made  in  381,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Nicene,  and  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bishops  iu  full  sympathy  with  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  and  at  a  time  when  Arianism  was  still 
a  power.  The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  two  additions,  ^rpd  irdvruv  ruv 
aluv(jv  and  naTu  rujr  ypaoti^.  As  for  the  first  clause, 
it  is  well  known  how  the  Nicene  Fathers  shunned 
ascribing  any  point  of  time  to  the  generation  of 
the  Son,  for  fear  of  its  being  misconstrued,  and 
expressly  passed  it  by  as  they  looked  over  the 
baptismal  formula  of  CiEsarea.  As  for  the  second 
clause,  the  words  were  regarded,  after  a  long 
conflict,  as  so  suspicious,  that  no  follower  of  the 
Nicene  theology  would  have  iiad  reasons  for  add- 
ing them.  Both  these  clauses  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  theory  of  the  Niceue  basis  of  the  so- 
called  "  Constantinoixilitan  Creed." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that 
the  so-called  '•  Constantinopolitan  Creed  "  is  not 
an  enlarged  form  of  the  Xiceue.  It  is  a  revision 
of  some  old  formula  of  baptism  which  was  not 
made  at  Constantinople  in  -581,  for  it  is  .stated 
that  that  council  confirmed  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Tills  becomes  evident  by  a  study  of  the  third 
article  on  the  Holy  (ihost,  which  was  for  the  large 
part  original,  so  it  is  said.  It  is  bejond  dispute, 
that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  opposed 
the  Pneumatuniachians,  whose  definite  exclusion 
from  the  orthodo-x  church  dates  froui  that  time. 
What,  however,  are  the  predicates  attributed  to 
the  Holy  (jhost  in  the  so-called  "  Constantinopol- 
itan Creed  "?  His  equality  with  the  F"ather  and 
Sou  {homoousia)  is  not  expressly  confessed ;  but 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  acknowledge  him 
as  the  "Lord,  the  (iiver  of  life,  who  pioceedeth 
from  the  Father,"  etc.  Such  epithets  do  not  suf- 
fice to  express  the  energetic  advocacy  of  tlie  di- 
vinity of  the  Spirit  about  380,  and  point  back  to 
a  date  earlier  than  3S1,  and  probablv  later  than 

What,  then,  are  the  origin  and  history  of  the  so- 
called  '•Constantinopolitan  Creed"':*  Thus  much 
■we  can  regard  as  I'stablished :  it  was  prepared 
before  the  t'ouucil  of  ('onstantinople  in  381.  and 
it  is  found  substantially  in  the  Ancnnilii.s  of  Kpi- 
phanius,  written  eight  years  liefore  the  council. 
Kpiphanius  did  not  originate  the  creed,  a.s  C<us- 
])ari  hiis  well  shown.  He  himself  speaks  of  it  ;us 
a  venerable  confession,  and  says,  oi"/  z^"  '/  irionf 
TTapiAoOr/  anh  tuiv  uyiuv  inLCKOTTt^v,  Hal  iv  tKK^yoia  Ti) 
uyi^  tioMi  uTrb  nuvTuv  ofiov  tuv  tLyiuv  liTtoii6:Tuv  vTzip 
Tpiaxoaiuv  Mxa  Ti)v  upiUjiiiv.  .Mthougli  these  words 
are  not  very  clear,  it  is  evident  that  Kjiiphanins 
connnunicales  the  creed  to  the  Church  of  I'ani- 
phylia  as  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene.  Where  diil 
he  get  it?  Gerhard  Vossius  long  ago  detected  the 
similarity  Ixttween  it  an<l  the  creiul  of  the  church 
at  fJenisalem.  Hurt  has  hjllowcd  up  the  idea, 
and  lias  proved  that  the  so-called  "  Constantino- 


politan Creed  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  revision  of 
the  baptisnuil  formula  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
in  which  the  most  nnportant  Nicene  catch-words, 
and  the  statements  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  been  inserted.  Tlie  entire  first  article,  and 
the  second  down  to  the  words  '""i'  aluvuv,  are  iden- 
tical with  that  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  skeleton  of  the  second  is  found  in  it. 
The  third  article  ran  in  the  form  of  Jerusalem, 
aai  fif  H'  uyiov  TWfvfia  tov  izafjaK'ATjTov^  tu  XaAi/aav  ev 
Toii  7Tpo(j)/iTais  ("And  in  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  para- 
clete, who  spoke  by  the  prophets").  ,\lthough 
very  considerable  changes  have  been  made  iu  this 
article  and  in  those  about  the  church,  etc.,  yet 
the  foundation  is  tlie  same.  The  new  predicates 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  best  explained  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  letters  of  Athanasius  to  Serapiou, 
written  35G-3G2.     (See  llort,  p.  85  sq.) 

The  Constantinopolitan  syml.iol  is,  therefore,  a 
revision  of  tlie  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem 
perfected  between  302  and  373.  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  in  use  in  Jerusalem,  probably  iu  Cyprus, 
and  prospectively  in  Painphylia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (3.31-386)  was 
the  reviser.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  his  theology, 
and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  new  clauses  in 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  Hort  raises  this 
hypothesis  to  a  reasonable  certainty.  The  revis- 
ion of  the  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  a  solitary  instance  of  its  kind.  The  Antiochian 
was,  as  Hort  has  shown,  also  revised  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  a  model,  and  probably  by  Mele- 
tins.  The  Nestorian  Creed  published  by  Caspari 
(i.,  p.  116  sq.)  is  a  second  revision  of  tlie  Antio- 
chian baptismal  formula  made  in  360 ;  and  the 
baptismal  formula  of  the  church  at  I'hiladelphia, 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  is  a  revisii>n 
of  an  early  one  after  the  model  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  Pseudo-Athanasian  'Ep/ii/vaa  (Cas- 
pari, i.  ;  Halm,  §  66),  the  longer  Ancorotu.^  (Ca.s- 
pari ;  Ilahn,  §  08),  the  Cappadocian  formula  of 
baptism  (Caspari,  ii. ;  Halm,  §  70),  and  the  Pseudo- 
Basilian  'Ep/«/rao  (Caspari,  ii.;  Ilahn,  §  140),  are 
all  closely  relat<'d,  derived  from  one  source,  are 
furnished  with  phra.seology  from  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Con- 
stantinoixilitau  Creed,  as  Hort  has  proved  against 
Caspari.  All  these  seven  creeds  belong  to  the 
third  (juarter  of  the  fourth. century,  as  is  evident 
irom  (he  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  later 
chrLstological  controversies,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  left  no 
room  for  the  preparation  of  baptismal  formulas. 
The  years  between  360  and  lot)  form,  therefore, 
the  second  period  in  the  formation  of  baptismal 
formulas.  Here  the  .so-called  "  Constantiiiopolitau 
Creed,"  based  upon  the  old  baptismal  formula  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  belongs. 

IV.  History  ok  tiik  CoNSTA.sriNoeoi.rrAN 
CitKiio.  ^ — This  is  a  singularly  ditlicull  inoblem. 
1.  The  creed  could  not  be  hehl  in  general  regard 
until  the  council  of  381,  to  which  it  was  ascribed, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  having  an  O'cumeni- 
cal  character.  This  was  not  tlie  case  in  the  Orient 
till  alter  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and  in 
tlie  West  not  till  a  century  later.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  only  two  conncils  were  regard- 
ed ;is  (ecumenical;  the  term  being  applied  in  a 
loose  sense,  by  the  CoiiucU  of  Constantinople  of 
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382,  to  the  one  held  there  in  381,  as  Ilefele  admits.  ! 
But,  when  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinoi)le  Sf- , 
cured  in  451  the  supremacy,  it  considered   it  to 
its  interest  to  declare  the  council  of  USl,  like  the 
Nicene  Council,  an  (ecumenical  council,  because, 
(1)  it  was  held  in  the  imperial  city,  ("_')  called  by 
the  second  Constantine,  'i'heodosius  1.,  and  (o)  had 
accorded  tlie  precedence  of  honor,  after  the  bisho]) 
of  Rome,  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,     hi  the 
West,  however,  the  oecumenical  character  of  tliis  [ 
council  was  not  admitted  till  the  Uonian  bi.shop  j 
pa.ssed  into  .servile  dependence  to  the   Byzantine 
emperor.     Viyilius  (5:i8-.j.J5)  was  the  first  to  call 
it   an  oecumenical  synod.     (See  on  these  points 
Vincenzi,  Caspari,  and  Ilort,  p.  101  sq.). 

2.  The  date  of  the  recognition  of  the  creed  in 
the  West  can  be  pretty  accurately  eslablishe<l  as 
identical  with  the  recognition  of  the  oecumenical 
character  of  the  council  of  ■iHi;  that  is,  about 
530.  Perhaps  Dionysius  E.\ij;UMs  was  the  first 
to  introduce  it  from  the  East,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  its  being  held  in  esteem  in  the  West 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
that  time,  however,  it  was  rapidly  introduced  as 
a  formula  of  baptism  in  Rome  and  Spain,  where, 
at  the  Council  of  Toledo  (5S9),  it  received  the 
fatal  addition,  Filloijur,  and  has  been  put  on  a 
level  with  the  Apostles'  Creed;  yea,  was  even 
designated  by  this  name.  (For  pi'oofs  see  Cas- 
pari, i.  p.  242,  etc.)  The  Reformers  usually  call 
it  simply  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Ariuinians, 
Socinians,  and  Unitarians  have  expressly  rejected 
it.  The  Roman  Church  confirmed  it  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  Its  later  history  in  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  begins  with  the  Calixtine  con- 
troversies. 

3.  The  facts  just  brought  out  indicate  that  the 
creed  must  have  been  regarded,  already  in  .500, 
in  a  part  of  the  East  at  least,  as  a  i-evision  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  made  at  Constantinople  381. 
But  its  position  after  the  canons,  instead  of  l:)e- 
fore,  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
proves  that  it  was  inserted  into  the  Acts  of  the 
council  not  later  than  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  ;  but  it  is  probaVile,  though  not  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  was  first  read  at  tlie  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (4.')1)  as  a  pi'oduct  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  a  Constautinopolitan 
deacon,  who,  according  to  the  report,  read  it  on 
that  occasion.  Hort  has  traced  indications  of  a 
relation  between  the  baptismal  formula  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  symbol  of  Cyril,  and  the  covuicil  of  381. 
Cyril  attended  this  council ;  but  his  orthodoxy 
was  not  above  suspicion,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  laid  down  a  confession  in  order  to  place 
this  orthodoxy  above  the  reach  of  reproach.  This 
would  naturally  be  the  baptismal  formula  of  his 
pi'ovincial  church.  It  was  accepted,  and  put 
amongst  the  Acts  of  the  synod,  as  the  formula  of 
Ciesarea  had  before  been  put  amongst  those  of 
the  Council  of  Nicsea,  or  that  of  Philadelphia 
amongst  those  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431). 
Now,  when  the  Church  of  Constantinople  began 
to  look  around  for  a  fuller  statement  of  doctrine 
than  the  Nicene  Creed  offered,  it  found  this 
baptismal  formula  of  Jerusalem,  announced  it  as 
the  Constantinopolitau  Creed,  and  so  used  it. 
Whether  these  hypotheses  be  regarded  as  well 
founded  or  not,  it  remains  certain  that  the  .so- 
called  ■•  Constantiuopolitan  Creed"  is  the  revised 


symbol  of  Jerusalem,  made  about  3G3 ;  that  the 
council  of  381  gave  official  confirmation  only  to 
the  Nicene  Creed;  and  that  the  thouglit  of  pass- 
ing off  the  so-called  '•  Constantino|iolitai]  "  as  the 
work  of  the  council  of  381  was  not  juit  into  exe- 
cution till  about  450.  By  500  it  had  secured  a 
place  at  the  side  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  soon 
after  was  employed  as  a  formula  of  baptism,  and 
began  to  supplant  the  Nicene. 

Finally,  we  may  nu'ution  the  radical  hypothesis 
of  the  Roman  tlieologian  Vincenzi  (/V  pruci ss.  Sp. 
Suiicti,  Rome,  1878),  who  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
Constantinopolitau  Creed  is  a  Greek  fabrication 
of  the  seventh  century,  for  the  pui-pose  of  dating 
back  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  single  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  refute  this  theory ;  for  its 
author  not  only  starts  out  with  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  has  overlooked 
many  of  the  mo.st  important  testimonies,  and 
does  violence  to  others. 

The  Constantiuopolitan  Creed  is,  therefoi-e,  an 
apocryphal  work,  like  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
Athanasian.  It  is  at  once  older  and  younger  than 
the  council  of  381.  The  historical  student  will 
compare  its  contents  with  the  theology  of  Cyril 
and  Athanasius.  After  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Fathers  i-egarded  it  as  an  enlarged 
form  of  the  Nicene,  and  used  it  against  Apolli- 
naris,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches.  See  Caspari  : 
Quellen  zur  Gesck.  d.  Taiifiyiiihols  (especially  vol.  i. 
pp.  1  sq.,  100  sqq.,  113  sqq.,  213  sqq.) ;  Swainson  : 
1'lie  Nicene  and  the  Apostles'  Creeds,  etc.,  London, 
1875;  Lumby:  //(.s7.  of  the  Creeds.  2d  ed..  1880; 
Hort:  Tiro  Disserlatlons.  II.,  On  tlie  Conslanlino- 
jtolilan  Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds  of  the  Fourl/i 
Centiirij,  Loud.,  1876;  [Hf.fele  :  Koncilienyesch., 
i.  314  sqq.  ;  Schafk  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vols. 
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ii.,  N.  Y.,  1877]. 

NICE.     See  Nic.ea. 

NICENE  CREED.     See   Nic.eno-Coxstanti- 

NOPoI.Il  AN    ClIEEI). 

NICEPHORUS,  b.  758;  d.  828;  a  celebrated 
Byzantine  writer,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  strictly 
orthodox,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
images.  His  father,  Theodoras,  lost  his  oliice, 
and  was  exiled,  for  that  very  reason  ;  but  the  son 
saw  the  conqilete  reversion  of  affairs,  when,  under 
Irene,  after  the  synod  of  Nica'a  (787),  the  image- 
worshippers  came  into  power.  He  did  not  feel 
at  home,  however,  in  court  circles,  and  retired  to 
a  monastery  on  the  Thraciau  Bosphorus ;  but  in 
800  he  was  recalled  to  the  metropolis,  and,  though 
only,  a  monk,  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  see. 
Once  more,  however,  he  experienced  a  complete 
change  in  the  course  of  affairs,  when  Leo  Arme- 
nius  ascended  the  throne  in  S13,  and  the  icono- 
clasts came  into  power :  he  was  deposed,  and 
retired  to  tlie  monastery  of  St.  Theodorus.  His 
writings  are  partly  historical, — Breriariuvi  Ilis- 
toricum,  from  602  to  770,  first  printed  in  1G16,  and 
then  incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  Venice,  1729;  Chroiiolo//ia  compcndiaria 
tripartita,  translated  into  I>atiu  l)y  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius,  printed  in  Paris  1648,  —  partly  phi- 
losophical, in  defence  aiul  explanation  of  image 
worship:  Antirrhetici  libri  nilrersus  Iconowaclios,  in 
Bibl.  I'atr.  Lugd.,  xiv. ;  Di.-ipiitalio  de  imnginibus, 
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edited  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1604;  Con/essio  Fidei, 
in  Baroxus.  Ann.  ad  a.  811.  etc.  G.4SS. 

NICEPHORUS,  Callisti,  Nourished  about  1330, 
was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  attaclied  to  the 
Church  of  .St.  .Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and 
wrote  a  churcli  history  (ending  OlU),  which  con- 
tains some  valuable  information.  He  closes  the 
series  of  mediaeval  Greek  church-historians,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  them.  His  work,  which 
exists  only  in  one  manuscript,  in  the  Imperial 
Library  in  Vienna,  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  .Tohann  Lange,  Basel,  1.5.j3  (often 
reprinted) :  and  his  fireek  text  was  edited  by 
Fronto  Duca-iis.  Paris,  103O,  2  vols.  (i.\.SS. 

NICERON,  Jean  Pierre,  b.  in  Paris,  March  11, 
16iS.5;  d.  thi're  .luly  S.  1738;  entered  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1702,  and  published  Mvmoires 
pour  seroir  a  I'hixtoire  des:  Homines  illuatres  dans  la 
n'pithlii/nfi  df.s  Letlre.i,  Paris,  1729-45,  43  vols. 

NICETAS  ACOMINATOS  (also  called  Choni- 
ates,  alter  his  native  jilace,  Chonae,  the  old  Colos- 
sse),  studied  theology  and  jurisprudence  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
Bj'zantiue  Empire,  and  was  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Philippopolis  when  the  Latins  conquered 
Constantinople,  in  1203.  He  tied  to  Nicea,  and 
died  there  a  few  years  afterwards.  His  Bi/:<nifini; 
Hislonj  treats  the  period  fi-om  1118  to  120.5,  and 
is  an  able  and  reliable  work  in  spite  of  its  turgid 
style.  His  Qiianvpb(  opeoihiia^,  in  twenty-seven 
books,  is,  like  the  UnvoT^'Aia  of  Euthymius,  a 
learned  refutation  of  all  heresies,  but  more  origi- 
nal, and  less  moidvish.  Only  the  five  tirst  liooks, 
howevei-,  have  been  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Petrus  Morellus  (Paris,  1561),  and  in 
Bibl.  Pair.  Lucjd.,  XXV.  See  Ui.nrAXN  :  Die 
Dogmalik  der  grieehisc/ien  Kirclie  Im  IS.  Jnlirhun- 
dert,  1833.  GAS;?. 

NICETAS,  David  (generally  sm-nained  Paph- 
lago,  bi'cause  he  w.as  born  in  Paphlagoula,  ami 
afterwards  became  bishop  there),  tloLn-ish('<l  abcjiit 
880,  anil  wrote  a  life  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius, 
which  is  much  praised  by  Uoraau-Catholic  writers, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  partial  agaiust  Photius. 
It  was  first  edited,  (!reek  and  Latin,  by  .Matth. 
Kaderns,  Ingolstadt.  KiOl,  afterwards  often.  Many 
other  works,  not  pulilished.  are  iiscribed  to  him. 

NICETAS  PECTORATUS,  monk  and  presbyter 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Studium,  near  Constanti- 
nople; flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century;  a  contemporary  of  Michael  Ciernhirius, 
and  wrote  a  violent  work  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  of  wliich  a  Latin  translation,  Liber  adr. 
Latinos,  is  found  in  Canisius:  Lect.  Anliij..  iii. 
But  whcMi  the  papal  legates,  sliortly  after,  arrived 
at  Constautinople,  it  came  to  a  disimlalioii  be- 
tween him  and  Cardinal  Ihnborto,  in  which  he 
\\a»  so  completely  defeated,  tliat  he  recanted,  and 
consented  to  the  burning  of  his  books,  —  a  cir- 
cum.stance,  however,  which  the  (ireek  sources  do 
not  mention.  .See  (irniiuKR:  liijzantinisrhe  Oe- 
srhirhlc.ii.  (iraz,  1877,  iii.,  .529  sq. 

NICHE,  an  architectural  term  denoting  a  recess 
in  a  wall,  generally  used  as  a  receptacle  for  some 
ornament,  —  a  (lietun!  or  statuary.  Niches  an; 
sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  semicircular  at 
the  back,  .sometimes  perfiTtly  plain,  or  adorned 
only  with  a  few  mouldings  at  tlie  front,  but  .'some- 
times provided  with  iieih-stals,  canopies,  and  ex- 
f.eedingly  elaborate  mouldings. 


NICHOLAS  is  the  name  of  five  popes  and  an 
antipope.  —  Nicholas  I.  (858-867)  stands  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  a  powerful  representative 
of  that  tendency  which  developed  in  the  Ronuin 
!  curia  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  —  to  throw 
I  off  the  yoke  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  ideas 
of  the  unity  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  world,  were  vividly  pi-es<'nt 
j  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  labored  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess for  their  realization.  The  arbitrary  measures 
j  of  Archbishop  Johannes  of  liaveiuia  had  pioduced 
I  nmch  ill  feeling  in  his  diocese,  and  complaints 
were  made  against  hini  in  lionie.  .\s  from  of 
old  the  Archbi.shop  of  Kavenna  was  the  rival  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Xicliolas  seized  with  eager- 
ness the  opportunity  of  humiliating  that  rival ;  and 
Johannes  was  tinally  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
papal  demands,  —  that  no  bishop  should  be  aj)- 
pointed  in  the  ]irovince  of  -T-^milia  without  the 
as.sent  of  Rome,  and  that  every  bisliop  should  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  Rome.  Of  .still  greater  impor- 
tance was  his  contest  with  .^rchbishoji  llincmar 
of  Rheims.  It  was  Hiucmar's  dream  to  elevate 
his  see  to  the  primacy  of  the  entire  Prankish 
Church  ;  and  the  opposition  he  met  with  from 
below  —  as,  for  instance,  from  Rothad,  bishop  of 
.Soissons  —  he  attempted  to  break  liy  means  of 
local  synods.  In  861  Kotliad  was  deposed  Viy  the 
synod  of  Soissons,  but  in  865  he  repaired  to 
Rome.  Nicholas  declared  in  his  faviu'.  cancelled 
the  decisions  of  the  .synod  of  Soissons,  ai'.d  re- 
invested him  with  his  episcopal  rights.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  formally  re-installed  in  his 
office  by  the  papal  legate  Arsenius.  llincmar 
was  threatened  into  compliance ;  and  the  startling 
propositions,  drawn  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
deci"etals,  —  that  no  synod  could  be  convened  ex- 
cept by  the  Pope,  that  every  bishop  had  a  right  to 
appeal  from  his  metropolitan  to  the  Pope,  etc.. — 
obtained,  if  not  formal  acceptance,  at  least  prac- 
tical efficiency,  in  the  Prankish  Church.  Equally 
successful  was  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Greek  Church,  lie  sided  with  Ignatius,  whose 
deposition  he  refused  to  recognize  ;  and  in  803  a 
synod  of  Rome  dejiosed  and  anathematized  Pho- 
tius. -\t  that  very  moment  Chritlianily  was 
successfully  introduced  among  Ihe  liulgarinns  by 
Greek  missionaries.  l!ut  Prince  Bogoris,  sn.spect- 
ing  that  too  close  an  eeclesi;istical  connection  with 
Constantinople  might  endanger  the  jiolilical  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  opened  negotiations 
with  Rome.  Nicholas  immediately  sent  Bisho]) 
Dominicus  of  Trivento  ami  Bishop  Grimoald  of 
Bcmiarzo  to  Bogoris  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
of  Photius  and  the  synod  of  Con.stauiinople  (S07), 
which  even  went  so  far  ;is  to  <lepose  Nicholas,  the 
Bulgarian  Church  became  Latin,  and  not  Greek, 
The  Moravian  Church,  though  likewise  est .ablished 
by  Greek  missionaries  (Cyrillus  and  Methodius), 
also  acknowledged  the  antlmrity  of  Rome.  But 
the  m;ister-stroke  of  Nicholas's  l>olicy  was  his 
interference  in  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  l.otliair 
11.  A  .synod  of  Mc4z  (802)  allowe.l  the  king  to 
send  away  his  legitimate  wife,  Thietberga.  and 
marry  his  mistress,  AValdraila.  But  Nicholas,  who 
knew  that  Thietberga  was  innocent,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  Metz  fraudulent,  cancelled  the  decrees, 
deposeil  thc^  archbisho))S  nf  Cologiu'  anil  Treves, 
who  had  mau.-iged  the  .synod,  and  tinally  c(imi>ell'd 
Lotbair,  supported  by  the  moral  indignation   lA 
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the  whole  woi'ld,  and  the  threats  of  Charles  the 
Bakl  and  Lonis  the  German,  to  subjiiit  uncondi- 
tionally to  his  decision.  See  Andu.  Tiiiki, :  l)e 
Nicolnx  j)i)pn  /.,  Brunsb.,  1856,  aufl  Niailni  poptc 
idea  dp.  papalu,  Brunsl).,  1850;  Hugo  LXxnrKK  : 
Nikolaus  I.  u.  d.  bi/:anlin.  Kirchc,  Berlin,  1S57; 
Frantin:  Nicolas  Let  le  jeune  roi  Lothaire,  Dijon, 
1862;  Krxst  Di'immler:  Gesch.  des  oslfriinkischen 
Reicy,  Berlin,  1862. 

Nicholas  II.  (Dec.  28,  1058-,Tuly  27,  1061).  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Stephen  X.,  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  with  the  Count  of  Tusculnm  at 
their  head,  enthroned,  by  force,  Benedict  X.  in 
the  night  between  April  -1  and  5,  1058.  llilde- 
brand,  however,  supported  by  Gotfred  II.,  Duke 
of  l>orraine,  and  Alargrave  of  Tuscia,  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  regent,  the  Empress  Agnes,  and 
gathered  tlie  cardinals,  who  had  fled  from  Rome, 
to  a  regidar  election  at  Siena.  Gerhard,  a  native 
of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reforjii  party,  who,  as  bishop  of  Florence,  had 
introduced  tlie  ciln  ninonica  in  his  diocese,  was 
elected,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  II. 
A  few  months  later  on,  Benedict  was  compelled 
to  submit,  and  renounce  his  office.  At  the  cele- 
brated Easter  Council  in  Home  (1059),  the  decree 
■was  issued  which  laid  the  papal  election  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  From  the 
emperor's  side,  oidy  a  kind  of  confirmation  was 
necessary.  At  the  same  council,  Bereugarius  of 
Tours  retracted  his  doctrines  on  the  Lord's  Su]i- 
per ;  and  it  is  probable  that  also  the  decrees 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the  priest 
were  published  at  that  occasion.  See  .I.\kfe  : 
Regeata  Poutijicum.  Iloman.,  Berlin,  1851;  Pfi.ugk- 
H.\RTTUXG  :  Acta  Punt.  /Jowa/i.,  "Tubingen.  1880; 
WATTEUifU  :  Vitce  Pont.  Rom.,  Leipzig,  1862.  — 
Nicholas  III.  (Xov.  25,  1277-.lug.  22,  1280)  was 
an  able  diplomate,  and  compelled  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  to  cede  the  pentapolis  and  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna  to  the  papal  see,  and  Cliarles 
of  Anjou  to  I'enounce  the  regency  in  Tuscany 
and  the  dignity^  as  a  Roman  .senator.  By  a  con- 
stitution of  July  18,  1278,  it  was  decreed  that 
only  a  citizen  of  liome,  but  neither  a  king  nor  an 
emperor,  could  hold  the  senatorial  power.  In  the 
controversy  between  the  stricter  and  laxer  parties 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  he  decided  in  favor  of 
the  former,  in  .spite  of  his  own  passion  for  mag- 
nificent display.  See  Animles  Placenliiii  Gibellitii, 
Aniiales  Pnniieii.'ics,  and  Coiilinnnlio  Mmiiiii  Po- 
loni,  in  Peutz  :  Mon.  (Jenn.  Hist.,  xviii.  and  xxii. ; 
Vita  Nicolai  III.,  in  Mur.\toki  :  Ret:  Ital.  Scr., 
iii. ;  Wertsch:  Die  Beziehunijeti  Radulfi  ran  Ilali.i- 
hurg  zur  mm.  Kurie,  Boehm.,  1880.  —  Nicholas 
ly.  (Feb.  22,  128S-April  4.  1292)  was  the  first 
Franciscan  who  ascended  the  papal  throne ;  but 
he  was  a  weak  man,  wlio  timidly  sought  his  way 
through  the  contest  of  the  two  rival  families  of 
Orsini  and  Colonna.  See  Vita  Nicolai  IV.,  in 
JIuRATORi ;  Rcr.  Ital.  Scrip.,  iii. — Nicholas  V., 
antipope  to  John  XXII.  (1328-:30).  In  1310  he 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  entered  the  ordei'  of 
the  Minorites.  In  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  the 
monastery  of  Ara  CQ?li,  he  acquired  some  repu- 
tation as  a  preacher  ;  and  Jlay  12,  1328,  Louis 
the  Bavarian  had  him  elected  antipope  by  a  popu- 
lar assembly  in  tlie  St.  Peter's  Square  in  Rome. 
But  as  Louis  the  Bavarian  could  not  maintain 
himself,  and  finally  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy, 


Nicholas  found  himself  in  a  miserable  plight. 
At  last  he  surrendered  unconditionally  to  John 
XXII.,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  .See  Rayn.vi.ihjs:  Aimdlex  ccclej.  ad  uunos 
1S2S-30,  and  other  sources,  in  BiiiijiKi;  :  I'ontex 
Rcr.  Germ.,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  —  Nicholas  V.  (.March 
6,  1147-^Iarch  21,  1455)  distinguislu'd  hini>elf  in 
politics,  in  science,  and  in  art.  \\'itli  Fricdrich  III. 
he  concluded  the  concordat  of  Aschaffenburg.  or 
Vienna,  Fell.  17,  1448,  by  which  (Jermany  lost 
nearly  all  tlie  advantages  which  it  might  have 
derived  from  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  annats, 
the  reservations,  the  men.tis papales,  weie  consented 
to  by  the  king.  lie  was  equally  successful  in 
healing  the  papal  schism,  and  winding  uji  the 
affairs  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  .\piil  7,  1449, 
Felix  y.  resigned  the  office;  and  in  14.")0  Nicholas 
V.  could  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  in  Rome 
with  great  magnificence  and  proper  di"iiit}'.  He 
was  a  scholar  himself,  a  v\'orthy  menil)er  of  the 
Humanist  camp,  and  encouraged  .sc!i(;larship. 
He  laid  the  foundation  to  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  offered  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  gold-pieces 
for  a  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin  verses.  He 
restored  the  walls  of  Rome  and  many  of  her 
churches,  and  entertained  an  idea  of  rebuilding 
the  ^'atican  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  By 
tlie  Romans,  however,  he  was  not  a]ipreciated. 
His  last  days  were  saddened  by  the  cun^jiiracj"  of 
Porcaro,  and  still  more  by  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  formed  the  League  of  Lodi  between 
the  Italian  States  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  but 
his  attempt  to  rouse  Eui'Ope  to  a  new  crusade  was 
a  failure.  See  his  biographies  by  JMaxetti,  and 
Vespasianus  Floreidiiuis,  in  Mi'R.\TOKi:  Rer.  Ital. 
Script.,  iii.  and  xxv. ;  Pietro  de  Gor>i :  fJi<dor/on 
de  conjuratione  Porcaria,  edited  by  Perlbach, 
Greifswald,  1879.  R.  zoepffel. 

NICHOLAS  OF  BASEL.  .See  John  of  Ciiue, 
and  I'rif.nds  of  (Iod. 

NICHOLAS,  Bishop  of  Metlione,  the  pre.sent 
Modon,  in  Messenia,  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Manuel  Conmenus,  114.3-80,  and  left  a  number 
of  works  on  the  presence  of  Chi'ist  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  on  the  Pagan  Platonism  of  I'roclu.s, 
etc.,  which  belong  to  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  theology  during  the  twelfth 
century.  Printed  are  the  work  against  Proclus 
('Ai'UTrn'^if),  edited  by  J.  Th.  A'oemel,  Fraucfort, 
1825,  and  two  essays  against  trinitarian  heresies 
(Ao;'oi  (!i'o),  edited  by  the  archimandrite  Deme- 
tracopulos,  Leipzig,  1865.  See  Ui.ljiaxn  :  Die 
Do(pnatil-  der  r/riec/iixcheti  Airclie  im  12.  .lahrhun- 
derl,  18:;:',.        '  GASS. 

NICHOLAS,  Bishop  of  Jlyra  in  Lycia,  a  .sacred 
name  in  the  tradition  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Church,  but  hardly  any  thing  more.  The 
reports  of  his  life  are  confused,  and  full  of  legen- 
dary elements.  According  to  Metaphrastes,  he 
was  imprisoned  during  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  not  released  until  tlie  time  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  but  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Xicsoa 
(325).  His  name,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  historian.  By  Jletaphrastes 
and  the  Menologium  Gra'cum  a  great  number  of 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  him,  —  allaying  storms, 
liberating  captive  soldiers,  etc.  Balsam  flowed 
from  his  grave  when  he  was  buried,  auil  again. 
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■when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  liis  remains  were 
exhumed,  and  transferred  to  Bari  in  Apulia. 
Many  churches  were  dedicated  to  him.  See  his 
Vila  e  Melaplinisle  el  aliis  collecla,  iu  Surius 
(Dec.  6),  and  FAunicii'S :  Bibt.  Grceca,  x.,  and 
TirLF.MoxT  :  Meiiiiiii-e.t,  vi.  gass. 

NICHOLAS,  Henry.      See  Familists. 

NICHOLAS  OF  STRASSBURG  was  lector  in 
the  Domiiucan  monastery  in  Cologne  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  in 
1326  made  a  kind  of  inspector  of  all  Domini- 
can monasteries  in  Germany.  1'hirteen  sermons 
by  him  have  been  published  by  Franz  Pfeiffer  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Deutsche  ]\ [ij.it ike r :  and  lie 
is  generally  reckoned  among  the  older  tJerman 
mystics,  though  his  sermons  sliow  no  talent  for. 
nor  any  inclination  towards,  mystical  speculation. 
A  larger  work,  De  advenUt  C/nisli,  dedicated  to 
John  XXII.,  has  not  been  published.  Xot  to 
be  confounded  with  him  is  another  Xicholas  of 
Strassburg.  or  rather  A7c/io/((s  Kemp  <le  Arf/enliiin. 
monk  in  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  Chemnitz, 
where  he  dieil,  a  centenary,  iu  1497.  A  treatise 
by  him,  Didlni/in:  ile  recUi  stinlivriiin  fine  ac  ordine. 
has  been  published  by  Fez  in  his  Bililiollieca  aacet- 
icn.  vol.  iv.,  Itegensliiirg.  1724.         <'.  SCHMIDT. 

NICODE'MUS,  a  Pharisee,  and  teacher  of  the 
law,  the  uoctunuil  disciple  of  the  Church  Fathers 
(vvKrr/pci-dc  /jaSi/ri/i-),  who  became  the  open  disciple 
(illiepivii).  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  like  Paul, 
made  the  transition  from  the  Pharisaic  righteous- 
ness of  works  to  faith  iu  Chri.st.  We  meet  him 
three  times  in  John's  Gospel,  and  these  three 
passages  describe  as  many  phases  in  the  develoiv 
ment  of  his  faith.  lie  came  to  Christ,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  miuistry,  by  niglit  (John  iii. 
1-21),  aroused  by  the  miracles,  and  seeking  in- 
struction. The  conversation  which  ensued,  upon 
the  nece.ssity  of  the  new  birth,  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est pearls  of  the  (iospel,  full  of  inexhaustible 
spiritual  import.  'l"he  second  meeting  with  Christ 
occurred  two  years  and  a  half  later,  when  Christ's 
conflict  with  the  hostile  forces  was  rapidly  nearing 
its  crisis  (Joini  vii.  4.j  .sqq.).  and  with  more  bold- 
ness demanded  that  Jesus  should  be  accorded  the 
]>rivileges  of  tlie  law.  A  half-year  later  he  ap- 
jiears  again,  a  firm  and  open  disciple,  helping 
Jo.seph  of  .\rinuith;ea  to  bury  the  body  of  our 
Lord  (.John  xix.  ;)S-42).  'I'he  crucifixion  had 
burst  the  remaining  bonds  of  his  heart,  and  led 
him  to  sacrifice  all  temporal  interests.  According 
to  the  tradition,  .N'icoilcnuis  was  baptized  by  John 
and  I'etei',  and  e.vcluded  from  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  apiicryphal  Gospel  of  Xicodenuis  (see  tlie 
text  in  Fal>ricius  and  Tliilo.  and  a  translation  in 
C'owper's  The  A/mci\i//ih(il  Cnspels).  wliich  is  re- 
ported to  liave  been  written  by  Xieodeinus  in 
Hebrew,  at  least  attests  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  from  the  beginning.  GiJDKll, 

NICOLAI,  Philip,  I.,utheran  theologian,  preach- 
er, and  hymn-writer:  b.  Aug.  10,  15,")G,  in  Men- 
geringhauseu ;  d.  Oct.  20,  l(i08,  in  Hamburg. 
llis  father,  wlio  was  a  clergyman,  dedicated  him 
early  "  to  (iod  and  his  churcli."  After  stndving 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Krfuit  and  \Vit- 
tenberi;,  he  became  in  l.'iB:!  |>ast<ir  at  Ilerdecke, 
We.stphalia;  from  wliicli  he  was  uliliged  to  flee  at 
the  invasion  of  the  .Spanish  troops.  Finding  on 
his  return  that  tlie  ma.ss  had  been  introduced 
again  ni  1  is  cliurcli,  he  became  pastor  of  a  .secret 


congregation  of  Lutherans  in  Cologne,  and  after- 
wards at  Nieder-Wilduugeu.  He  was  made  doc- 
tor of  divinity  by  the  university  of  Jlaiburg ; 
in  15ii6  was  called  to  I'nna  in  Westphalia,  where 
the  Lutheran  clergy  expected  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  discussions  with  the  Calviuists ;  and  in 
1001  he  accepted  a  call  to  Ilainburg.  Here  he 
exerted  an  extensive  influence,  preaching,  like 
'•another  Chiysostom,"  on  Sundays  and  'I'hurs- 
days  to  a  crowded  church,  and  commending  him- 
self as  a  faithful  pastor  and  pious  man. 

Xicolai  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  He  entered  with  all 
his  soul  into  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
day  against  the  Calviuists,  and  sent  forth  many 
contributions  through  the  press.  Amongst  these 
were  the  FumhiiuenUirmn  Cdlrinidixe  Settle  Detec- 
tin  (Tubingen,  158G),  the  De  Ctmlromxia  ubiijui- 
laria  (1590),  De  tltidlnis  Anlichrit^lis  (1590),  and 
Kur:e7'  Bericlil  con  d.  CalriniMen  G'oll  v.  Hirer  Ne- 
liijion  (1598).  Tlie  last  work  was  one  of  the 
coarsest  of  all  the  anti-Calvinistic  wiitings  of 
its  author,  and  iu  general  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  the  polemical  writings  of  the  .sixteenth 
century,  verging  close  to  the  blasjihemous  tone 
of  polemics.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  to  an- 
other work,  the  ymideiis/iiei/el  il.  eirit/en  Lebens 
(Frankfurt,  1599,  1617,  1033,  etc.,  18'54),  which 
was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  heavenly  flowers, 
and  suggested  by  a  terrible  pestilence  which  raged 
in  I'nna.  where  he  was  pastor.  Ile  also  pub- 
lished a  Ciunmenlarioriim  de  reijiio  Chrisli  Idjb.  II. 
(Fimikfnrt,  1597),  a  remarkable  work,  full  of 
chiliastic  speculations,  and  in  which  he  predicted 
the  worhl's  dis.sohition  in  1070.  His  most  im- 
portant theological  work  was  the  Sacrosanctiiiii 
omnijira'sentife  J.  Chr.  mji^teriiim  libris  II.  solide 
el  perapicue  cx])licalinn  (1002),  in  which  he  .seeks 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  omnipresence, 
both  from  his  divine  and  human  nature.  Atten- 
tion h.as  recently  been  called  to  his  Christology 
again  by  Thomasins,  Doriier,  and  others. 

That  which  has  given  Xicolai  a  permanent 
claim  to  honor  and  fame  in  tlie  Protestant  Church 
is  his  four  liynm.s,  especially  the  bridal  song  of 
the  Church  to  her  heavenly  Bridegroom  on  Ps. 
xlv..  Wie  fchiiit  leurhl't  ?(».<  der  Morijeii.^lern  ("'How 
lovely  shines  tlie  morning  star,"  by  Dr.  H.  Har- 
baugii),  and  a  spirited  song  of  the  midnight  voice 
and  the  wise  virgins  (Matt,  xxv.),  W'nchet  (luf, 
riift  mix  die  Sliiiivie  ("  Wake,  awake,  for  night  is 
Hying,"  Mi.ss  Catherine  Wiukworth).  Tliese  two 
liyinns.  which  were  written  in  Uuna  at  the  time 
of  tlie  pestilence  (1599).  are  among  the  jewels  of 
(ierman  hymnody,  and  mark  an  epocli  in  hymn- 
coni|iosition  by  their  fervor  of  perscuial  faith  anil 
love  and  their  poetic  and  musical  ihytlim,  cliar- 
acteristics  which  are  foreign  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Keformation  pei-iod.  These  wonderful  songs  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  upon  that  generation, 
and  were  soon  adopted  far  and  near.  'Ihe  melody 
of  ll'((c/«>^  <iii/,  riijt  un.i  die  Slinime,  was  composed 
by  Xicolai  liimself,  who  perhaps  got  llis  idea  of 
the  fnni;  from  the  horn  of  the  night  watchman. 

Nicolai's  works  were  edited  by  Dkdkkk.n,  iu  2 
Latin  ami  1  German  vols.,  Hamburg,  1011-17. 
For  llis  life,  see  Ci-icrzK:  /'.  Xiculni's  Leben  u. 
I.ieder,  Halle,  18."i9;  Kocii  :  Kirchenliid,  ii.  324 
sil(|.  WAOKNTilANN. 

NICOLA'ITANS,  a  party  wldcli  had  some  fol- 
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lowing  ill  some  of  tlie  cliiirches  of  Asia  addressed 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Tliey  are  twice  iiieiitioiied  by 
name,  ;!i  tlie  Kpistles  to  Kphesus  and  I'ergaiiios 
(Rev.  ii.  0,  !.">).  In  the  .second  ejiistle  lliey  are  coiii- 
pareil  to  tliose  who  "  hold  the  teachinj;'  of  Balaam, 
who  taught  Italak  to  east  a  stiimbling-liloek  before 
the  fhildren  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication."  The  vices  of 
the  Xicolaitaiis  are,  thend'ore,  not  to  be  explained 
figuratively  (llertler),  nor  are  they  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  libertines  (Vitringa),  but  as  committing 
the  sins  atlribnted  to  the  Israelites,  and  as  hold- 
ing priiu-ijili's  jnstit'yiiig  such  [U'actices.  This 
conclusion  puts  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  Nico- 
laitans  are  likewise  meant  in  the  de.scription  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Thyatira  (ii.  20  sqq.), 
where  fornication,  and  eating  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  are  referred  to.  Here  the  woman  .lezebel 
<loes  not  mean  a  special  individual  in  the  Church 
of  Thyatira.  She  is  the  representative  of  a  cer- 
tain school  whose  doctrines  and  practices  seem  to 
iiave  met  with  less  resistance  at  Thyatira  than  at 
Ephesus  and  Pergamos.  It  may  al.so  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  "evil  men"  and  tlie  •' f  aLse 
apostles"  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  Ephesus 
(ii.  2)  were  Xicolaitans,  and  not  .Tudaizing  teach- 
ers (ZiUlig).  One  might  be  more  apt  to  think 
of  .Jewish  Christians  such  as  gave  Paul  trouble 
in  his  congregations  (E^^'ald,  (iebhardt) :  but 
there  are  none  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  -luda- 
izing  teui-leiicy. 

The  Xicolaitans  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
Antinoniian  libertines  of  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
Antinomianism  had  spread  in  tliis  congregation, 
in  contrast  to  the  narrow  legalism  of  .Jewish 
Christianity,  as  we  learn  from  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians.  They  seem  to  have  questioned 
the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  13  sqq.),  desecrated  the 
table  of  the  Lord  (xi.  18),  grossly  abu-sed  Paul's 
principle,  that  "all  things  are  lawful"  (vi.  12, 
X.  2:>).  by  eating  flesh  offered  to  idols,  etc.  The  i 
similarity  of  Nicolaitanism  and  the  .\utinoniiau-  | 
ism  of  Corinth  renders  it  certain  that  the  two  j 
stand  ill  an  intimate  historical  relation.  The 
difference  lies  here,  that  the  Xicolaitans  were  an 
organized  party.  Such  a  -party  might  well  have 
developed  in  the.se  Asiatic  churches,  as  it  did  in 
Corinth,  bv  tlie  time  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
(68or  (if)  A.U.). 

The  .Xicolaitans  were,  then.  Gentile  Christian 
Antiuomians,  who  abused  Paul's  doctrine  of  free- 
dom. But  it  is  not  the  apo.stle  Paul  and  his 
helpers  that  the  rebukes  are  directed  against 
(Baur,  Schwegler,  Volkmar,  IloU/.niauii,  Kenan). 
Those  who  hold  this  view  refer  to  Bev.  ii.  !), 
which  speaks  of  those  who  say  they  are  .Jews,  and 
are  not,  but  are  a  .synagogue  of  .Satan  ;  but  these 
parties  are  not  the  Xicolaitans,  nor  a  lieretieal 
party  within  the  church,  luit  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors of  the  Christians.  They  were  .Jews  wlio 
were  hostile  to  the  gospel,  and  unworthy  of  their 
name.  Xor  can  the  words  of  Bev.  ii.  2  be  applied 
to  Paul,  for  lie  was  already  dead,  and  would  no 
longer  be  an  object  of  hatred;  nor  did  his  co- ! 
Laborers  desire  to  be  called  "apostles."  Moreover,  j 
the  vicious  practices  attributed  to  the  X'icolaitans 
are  the  very  ones  that  Paul  himself  likewise 
deprecated  (1  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.,  vi.  12  sqq..  etc.). 
Wholly  without  foundation  is  the  further  opinion, 
recently  advanced  by  Volter,  that  the  false  apos- 


tles (Rev.  ii.  2),  Balaamites  (ii.  14),  and  .Jezebel 
were  Montanists,  and  the  Xicolaitans  (ii.  6,  15) 
Gnostics  (Ophites)  of  the  year  lGO-170  (expla- 
nations which  are  then  used  to  prove  that  the 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches  were  inseiied  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  in  the  second  part  of  the 
second  century). 

The  Nicolaitans  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
Church  Fathers  until  Ireniens,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  the  followers  of  X'icolas,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5  (I.  2(j,  3).  This 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  at.  an  earlier 
time,  not  so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  a  complete 
list  of  the  heresies,  and  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  .sect  had  grown  up  after  Justin  Martyr  and 
Ifegesippiis  wrote.  The  order  in  which  Irenseus 
treats  them  (I.  2G,  3;  comp.  III.  11,  1)  indicates 
that  they  flourished  before  Cerinthus,  while  they 
anticipated  his  doctrines.  He,  however,  does  not 
know  of  any  Kicolaitans  of  his  own  day ;  for  he 
does  not  bring  them  into  connection  with  any  of 
the  heresies  he  mentions  after  Basilides  (I.  28,  2). 
What  Tertullian  says  about  them  (/';■«■.«■?■//(.,  33; 
A(/v.  Marc,  i.  20;  I)e'  Pudic,  19)  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  Ajiocalyp.se.  Tlie  statements  of 
Ilippolytus  (I'/iilo.i.,  7,  3ti)  are  based  upon  these 
of  Irena?us.  He  adds,  that  the  fall  of  Xicolas  (the 
supposed  founder  of  the  .sect)  was  occasioned  by 
his  jealou.sy  of  his  beautiful  wife.  This  is  the  only 
tradition  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
which  is  independent  of  the  statements  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  may  well  be  considered  uiihis- 
torical. 

The  statement  of  tlie  Fathers,  as  well  as  the 
evident  presumption  of  the  Apocalyp,se,  tliat  the 
name  was  well  known,  indicate  that  Nicolas  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  tliat  the  name  (from 
riicu.  "  to  rule,"  and  Aoof,  "  people  ")  w  as  not  a 
symbolical   imitation  of   the   Hebrew   Balaamite 

(J'y?,  "to  take  pos.session,"  and  Di^,  "people"),  as 

Vitringa,  Herder,  Hengstenberg,  Diisterdieck,  and 
otliers  have  held. 

Lit.  —  The  Commentaries  on  the  Revelation, 
and  the  Church  Histories. — Janus:  Dis!:.  de  Nico- 
l(tUi.%  1723;  Walch  :  HiiiL  der  Ketzereien,  1762 
(giving  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  ancient 
views);  Rexan  :  St.  Paul;  Gebhardt:  Lehrhe- 
f/riff'  d.  Apocalypse,  Gotha,  1873,  ]ip.  217  .sqq.  ; 
ViJLTEH  :  Entstekung  d.  Apocidijpsf,  Freiburg  i. 
Br.,  1882,  pjL  10  sqq.  '         SIEFFERT. 

NICOLAS.     See  preceding  article. 

NICOLAS  DE  CLEMANGES.   See  Clemanges. 

NICOLAS  DE  CUSA.     See  CusA. 

NICOLE,  Pierre,  b.  at  Chartres,  Oct.  13,  1625; 
<1.  in  Paris,  Nov.  16.  1095;  received  a  very  care- 
ful education,  first  at  home,  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  parliamentary  advocate ;  afterwards,  in  the 
College  d'llarcourt,  where  he  studied  philosophy. 
Finally  he  determined  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  theology,  and  it  was  his  great  aim  to 
become  a  doctor  and  professor  at  the  Sorlioune. 
Meanwhile,  his  connections  with  the  Port-Royal, 
through  his  aunt,  Mother  Marie  de  Saint-Anges 
Suireau,  and  the  furious  controversy  concerning 
the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  drew  liim  away 
from  the  university.  In  Port-Royal  he  never 
ro.se  above  the  rank  of  a  clerc  tonsure ;  but  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  that  institution,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
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nent  representatives  of  Jansenism.  He  translated 
Pascal's  Prorinciales  into  Latin,  and  accompanied 
the  text  with  very  sharp  notes  and  commentaries 
(1658).  In  connection  with  Arnaud  he  wrote 
Logique  de  Port-Royal,  1659.  Among  liis  original 
works  are  the  so-called  Peliie  perpetuile  (1664) 
and  Grande  perpeluilc  (^1669-76,  3  vols.,  in  defence 
of  Jansenism),  the  Imaginaireit  (1664)  and  Visio- 
naires  (1665-66,  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Pascal's 
Provinciales),  Esmis  de  Morale  (1671,  14  vols.), 
several  polemical  treatises  againsf  Calvinism,  etc. 
His  Life,  by  Ooujet,  is  found  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  E.isais  de  Morale.  See  also  the  histories  of 
Port-Roval  by  Besoigne,  Dom  Clemencet,  and 

SAINTE-BErvE.  C.  PFENDER. 

NICOPOLIS  was  the  name  of  several  cities 
in  .\sia,  .\frica,  and  Europe.  That  Nicopolis  in 
which  Paul  determined  to  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12) 
must  have  been  either  that  of  Thrace  or  that  of 
Epirus.  The  subscription  to  the  Epistle,  which, 
however,  is  a  later  addition,  decides  for  the  for- 
mer, having  "  Xicopolis  of  Macedonia ;  "  but  most 
commentators  have,  with  Jerome,  decided  for  the 
latter,  as  best  agi'eeing  with  the  travelling-jilan  of 
the  apostle.  The  Xicopolis  of  Epirus  was  built 
by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium,  B.C.  31. 

NIEBUHR,  Carsten,  b.  in  Hanover,  March  17, 
1733;  d.  at  Meldorf  in  Holstehi,  April  26,  1815; 
studied  mathematics  at  Gottingen ;  entered  the 
Danish  service,  and  accompanied  a  Danish  expe- 
dition to  Arabia  in  1761.  The  other  members  of 
the  expedition  died :  but  Niebuhr  carried  out  its 
plan  with  great  energy  and  success;  and  after 
his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  1767,  he  published 
his  Beschreiliung  von  Arabien  (1772)  and  Ueisen  in 
Arabie7i  (1771-78),  which  are  still  of  value.  He 
is  the  father  of  the  great  hi-;torian  of  Rome, 
Bartiioi.I)  (Jeoui;  Xiicnciii!  (1776-1831). 

NIEDNER,  Christian  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  modern  church  historians,  son  of  a 
minister;  was  b.  in  Oberwinkel,  Saxony,  Aug.  0. 
1797;  d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  13,  1865.  lie  studied 
theology  in  Leipzig ;  became  priratdoceni  there 
with  Theile  and  Hase,  professor  extraordinarius 
in  1829,  and  doctor  of  theologj-  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1838.  The  same  year  appeared  his  work 
on  Hermes,  Philoxnphin'.  Ilertnisii  Bonncnsix  norar. 
rer.  in  l/ieoloi/ia  eximlii  explicalio  el  eriMimalio. 
He  combined  an  interest  for  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  his  lectures  on  church  history  were 
pervaded  with  the  philosophical  spirit,  .\fter 
Illgen's  death  (1844)  he  undertook  the  presidency 
of  the  historical  and  theological  .society,  founded 
in  1814,  and  the  eiHtorial  care  of  the  Ztilxrhrifl 
far  die  liisl.  T/ieo/ngie.  Alter  much  hesitation  he 
published  a  manual  of  church  history,  Genchichtc 
dcr  chrisllichen  Kircke  (1  vol.,  Leipzig,  1846,  2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1806).  Baur  very  properly  praised 
the  comprehensivene.ss  of  this  work,  the  careful 
investigations  of  the  author,  and  the  clear  selec- 
tion of  his  material,  but  deplores  the  scholastic 
and  ponderous  style.  Niedner  at  once  took  a 
place  at  the  side  of  Neander,  (iiescler,  and  Hase, 
and  is  ilistinguished  by  his  ])hilosopliical  treat- 
ment of  the  details,  but  falls  behind  them  in  the 
vivid  portrayal  of  character,  clear  sumniarizalion, 
and  skill  of  arrangement.  Xiedner  held  a  middle 
position  in  theology,  and  had  as  little  sympathy 
Tirith  Strauss  aud  Baiu'  as  with  strict  confussional 


orthodoxy.  His  last  published  work  during  his 
Leipzig  residence  was  De  subsisteitlia  ru  diiu  .V6)v 
apud  Philunem  tribula  (Leipzig,  1849).  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  resigned  his  professorship^, 
retired  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  til3 
1859,  when  he  followed  a  call  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor and  Consislorialrath.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  protested  against  Schenkel's  C'karakterbiid 
Jesu.  At  his  death  the  editorial  supervision  o{ 
the  ZeilschriJI  fiir  d.  hist.  TIteoloyie  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Kahnis,  who  retained  it  till  1875.  when 
the  periodical  was  superseded  by  Brieger's  Zeil- 
schrift.  [There  was  privately  printed  his  Einlei- 
lung  in  die  Geschichte  der  PliHusophie  u.  Thcologie 
chrisllicher  Zeit,  ah  WissensrkaJI  u.  Lelire.~\ 

Xieduer  was  a  man  of  almost  childlike  piety, 
humble  and  modest,  and  thankful  for  the  least 
attention.  He  po.ssessed  a  remarkable  indu.stry, 
at  times  allowed  hunself  sleep  only  every  other 
night,  seldom  took  a  walk,  and  "had  no  time"  to 
get  married.  In  spite  of  all  his  innnense  book 
knowledge,  however,  he  knew  little  about  the 
real  world,  and  took  no  interest  in  art.  He  was 
a  great  historical  investigator,  but  no  writer  of 
history.  P.  M.  TZSCHIUXER. 

NIE'MEYER,  August  Hermann,  b.  at  Halle, 
Sept.  1,  1754  :  d.  there  June  7.  1828.  He  studied 
theology  in  liis  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1779.  and  director  of  all  the 
Erancke  institutions  in  1799.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer  on  practical  theology  and  educa- 
tion :  Clirintliclie  Religioitxldire  (179(1),  Grnmhiilze 
iter  Erxiehung  (1796).  etc.  His  stand-point  was 
that  of  a  mild  rationalism.  His  son,  H.  A. 
Niemeyer,  edited  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Reformed  churclies  :  Collectio  Con fessinn tint  in  ec- 
clcsiis  reformatio  puUicalarum,  Lipsiae,  1840.  The 
AVestminster  standards  were  first  overlooked,  but 
afterwards  puldi.shed  in  an  appendix  (the  Latin 
version,  but  not  the  English  original). 

NIHILISM  (from  //(/(//,  "nothing")  denotes  in 
thi'iilogy  the  view  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
had  no  independence,  no  individuality,  no  true 
subsistenci';  that,  indeed,  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  nihil.  By  a  mistake  the  view  was 
ascribed  to  Petrus  Lombardus.  It  was  con- 
demned in  1179  by  Alexander  III. 

NIKON,  b.  in  a  village  near  Xizlinei-Xovgorod, 
16(15  ;  d.  .\ug.  17.  I(i81 ;  was  e<lucated  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  ordained  priest;  married  (which  is  not 
against  the  order  of  the  Russian  Church),  but 
separated  from  his  wife  after  ten  years,  and  lived 
for  some  time  as  a  hermit  in  an  island  of  the 
White  Sea.  .\|ipointed  archimandrite  of  tlie  mon- 
astery of  Xovazaskoi  by  the  Czar  .Vlexi-i  .Michael- 
ovitch,  he  was,  in  1(347.  made  mi'lropolitai)  of 
.Novgorod,  and  in  1().52  patriarcli  of  .Moscow.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  practical  ability,  aud  occu- 
]iies  a  ijrominent  place  in  tlie  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian Churcli.  Among  his  principal  reforms  are 
the  introduction  of  the  Gx'eek  Church  music,  and 
tlie  revision  of  the  Russian  Lilurg;\',  Prayn-liook, 
and  Confession  of  Eaith.  Originally  adopted 
from  the  Greek  Church,  and  .simply  translated 
into  Old  Russian,  the  very  translation  was  not 
perfect;  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  deviations  had  cn-pt  in  by  the  carelessness 
of  cojiyists,  by  arbitrary  changes,  <'tc.  In  1654 
Xikou  induced  the  Uussian  clurgy  to  undertake 
a  revision.     The  learned  ai)paralus  was  gathered, 
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a  romniittrf  a]ilininteil,  etc.  The  work,  however, 
(lid  not  nict't  with  universal  favor,  but  gave  rise 
to  the  sect  of  the  IJaskoluiks,  or  Old  IJclievers. 
In  1658  Nikon  fell  into  disgrace,  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Woskresensk.  In  ICGG  he  was 
summoned  before  a  synod  in  Moscow,  and  for- 
mally condemned  and  deposed.  Sliortly  before 
his  death,  a  new  czar,  Fedor  Alexigevitch,  can- 
celled the  verdict  of  the  synod,  and  recalled 
Nikon;  but  lie  died  on  his  way  to  the  capital. 
See  J.  Backmkistkr:  Beilriigczur  Lelifn^gesrliirlitu 
iles  P.  N.,  Riga,  1788.  [See  the  graiiliic  account 
in  Stanley:  Lectures  on  Ihe  Ilislori/  of  l/ie  Emtern 
Church,  Loudon,  18(jl,  2d  ed.,  18(52,  reprinted 
New  York,  1862,  pp.  4.57-490;  also  VV.  Pai.mku: 
The  Palridrch  and  the  Tsar;  Replies  of  the  humhie 
Nicon,  hij  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch,  against  the 
(jttestions  of  the  Boi/ar  Simeon  Sireshneff;  and  the 
answers  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Gaza  Paisins  IJga.ri- 
des,  translated  from  the  Uussian,  London,  1871- 
76,  6  vols.]  GASS. 

NILE,  The,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Test;i- 
meut,  but  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  not 
under  its  native  name.  It  is  called  Sihor,  or  Shi- 
hor,  "the  black  stream"  (.losh.  xiii.  o:  Isa.  xxiii. 
3;  Jer.  ii.  18;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5);  or  Year,  which 
in  plural  form  means,  not  only  the  river  itself,  but 
also  its  alHuents,  arms,  canals,  etc.  (I's.  Lxxviii. 
44;  Ezek.  xxix.  o,  xsx.  12);  or  "the  flood  of 
Egypt"  (Amos  viii.  8,  ix.  5);  or  simply  "the 
river"  (Gen.  xli.  1;  Exod.  i.  22,  ii.  3).  Though 
intimately  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Hebrews  (Exod.  ii.  3,  vii.  20;  Num.  xi.  5; 
Vs.  cv.  29;  Jer.  xlvi.  7;  Zech.  xiv.  17),  the  Nile 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  them  as  the  J^uphrates. 

The  Nile  proper  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  the  Blue  Nile,  and  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  or  the  White  Nile,  at  Khartoom,  in  Lat.  1.5° 
3.5'  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  1,188  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  White  Nile,  which  is  the 
true  Nile,  comes  from  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  large 
lake  situated  under  the  equator,  at  an  elevation 
of  3,740  feet.  The  Blue  Nile  has  its  .sources  in 
the  alpine  regions  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation 
of  9,000  feet.  After  receiving  its  last  tributary, 
the  Atbara  or  the  Black  Nile,  at  El  IJamer,  in 
Lat.  17°  45'  N.,  the  Nile  descends  the  Nubian 
terraces  in  a  veiy  rapid  course,  forming  its  last 
cataract  at  Assouan,  in  Lat.  24°  10'  N.,  on  the 
boundary  between  Nubia  and  Egypt.  With  an 
average  fall  of  two  inches  to  a  mile,  and  a  mean 
velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour,  it  then  flows 
through  Egypt  to  the  JNIediterraneau,  separating, 
in  Lat.  9°  1'  N.  into  two  arms,  Rosetta  and  Dami- 
etta,  and  forming  a  delta  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  broad  at  the  sea. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  famous  river  is  its  animal  inunda- 
tion, by  which  the  arid  and  barren  valley  through 
which  it  flows  is  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  on  the  globe.  June  25  the 
water  begins  to  rise,  and  it  continues  rising  until 
Sept.  21.  At  Thebes  the  flood  reaches  forty  feet, 
at  Cairo  twenty-seven  feet,  and  at  Kosetta  i'our 
feet ;  and  comparatively  small  changes  in  these 
figures  cause  great  calamities.  When  the  water 
retreats,  it  has  not  only  furnished  the  soil  with 
the  necessary  moisture,  but  it  leaves  a  black  mud, 
which  acts  as  a  powerful  fertilizer. 


NILES.  —  I.  Nathaniel,  Congregational  clergy- 
man; was  b.  at  South  Kingston,  H.L,  April  3, 
1741  ;  d.  at  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Oct.  31,  1828. 
(iraduating  at  Princeton  in  1766,  he  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  Bellamy,  and,  after  preaching 
for  a  while,  his  health  failed,  and  he  .settled  at 
Norwich,  but  not  as  pastor.  Here  he  invented 
the  method  of  making  wire  frorii  a  liar  of  iron 
by  water-power;  represented  his  district  in  the 
Legi.slature  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  reinoving  to 
Vermont,  became  speaker  of  the  lIou.se  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  in  1784;  and  was  for  many  years  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  lie  was  an 
able  metaphysician,  and  for  numy  years  held  a 
preaching  service  in  his  own  house.  lie  published 
Discourses  on  Secret  Praijer,  1773,  Discourses  on 
Sin  and  Forgiveness,  1773,  Sermons  —  the  Perfection 
of  (lod,  the  Fountain  of  Good,  1777,  etc.  —  II. 
Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister;  b.  on  Block 
Island,  Jlay  1,  1674  ;  d.  May  1.  1762.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  preached  at  Kingston,  R.I., 
1702-10,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  Braintree  in 
1711.  He  published  yl  Brief  and  Sorroirful  Ac- 
count of  the  Present  Churches  in  New  England, 
1745;  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  1757,  etc. 
—  HI.  Samuel,  son  of  tlie  former;  b.  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1743;  tl.  at  Abington,  Jan.  16, 
1814.  Graduating  at  Piinceton  in  1769,  he  studied 
theology  with  liev.  Ezekiel  Dodge  of  Abington, 
and  Dr.  liellaniy  of  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  in 
February,  1771,  was  called  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Abington.  He  was  esteemed  an  able 
thinker.  He  published  .several  sermons.  On  tlie 
Death  of  Washington  (ISOO)  and  other  topics. 

NILUS  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  forms  in  its 
literature  a  centre  around  which,  at  various  epochs, 
a  great  number  of  writings  has  agglomerated. 
Leo  Allatius  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  Diatriba  de  Nitis  et  Psetlis ;  and  he 
distinguishes  no  less  than  twenty-one  different 
authors  of  the  name.  Later  investigations  have 
been  made  by  Fabricius  and  Ilarles. 

The  Elder  Nilus,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  belonged,  according  to  the  Menologium 
Grwcum,  to  a  distinguished  family,  and  held  the 
highest  positions  in  the  civil  service,  but  resigned 
his  offices,  renounced  his  wealth,  and  went  in 
420  to  Mount  Sinai,  together  with  Ins  oldest  son, 
to  live  there  as  a  hermit;  while  his  wife  entered 
an  Egyptian  monastery.  He  died  probably  about 
440.  He  was  a  prolific  writer ;  and  his  works, 
especially  his  letters,  have  great  interest  for  the 
study  of  monasticism  and  asceticism.  A  complete 
edition  does  not  exist ;  but  there  are  collections 
by  P.  F.  Zixus,  Venice,  1557;  P.  Possixus,  Paris, 
1()39  ;  J.  iM.  SuARESirs,  Rome,  1673;  and  Leo 
Allatius,  Piome,  1068-78,  2  vols,  fob 

The  Younger  Nilus,  or  Nilus  Rossanensis,  a 
Greek  by  descent,  but  born  at  Uossano  in  Cala- 
bria, lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and  represents 
a  very  severe  form  of  asceticism.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Archbishop  Philagotus  of  Piacenza,  the  rival 
of  Gregory  V.,  and  the  victim  of  Otho  III.  A 
life  of  Nilus,  written  by  M.  Cakyophilus  (Rome, 
1621),  is  foimd  in  Act.  Sanct.,  xxvi. 

Nilus  the  Archimandrite  (surnamed  Doxopa- 
trius)  lived  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  wrote, 
at  the  instance  of  King  Roger,  his  Sgntagrna  de 
quinque  jjatriarchalibus  thronis,   1143,    edited    by 
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Stephen  le  llovue,  in  Var.  Sacr.,  i.  As  it  is  writ- 
ten from  a  Greek  jwint  of  view,  it  is,  of  course, 
otieiisive  to  llonian-Catholic  critics.  gass. 

NIMBUS,  The,  or  Glory  (sometimes  a  ring,  and 
sometimes  a  disk,  sometimes  of  gold  and  some- 
times of  some  bright  color),  was  placed  behind  the 
head  of  a  person,  in  order  to  indicate  symboli- 
cally that  luminous  irradiancy  which  was  supposed 
to  emanate  and  surround  a  divine  being.  Thus 
it  was  used  among  the  Hindoos  and  in  Egypt, 
among  the  Greeks  and  in  Rome,  where  it  finally 
came  to  denote  simple  power.  By  the  Christians 
it  was  adopted  in  the  tifth  century  as  a  symbol  of 
sanctity.  It  was  first  applied  to  Christ  alone, 
then  to  the  angels,  and  finally  to  llary  and  the 
saints.  In  representations  of  God,  the  nimbus 
is  sometimes  made  triangular,  with  a  reference 
to  the  Trinity.  The  nimbus  of  persons  still  liv- 
ing when  painted,  was  square.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  appliance  was  universally  used  in 
Christian  art. 

NIM'ROD  ("i"»PJ,  -Ns.3pii(5  in  the  Septuagint, 
^ifjpi'jdrn:  in  Josephus)  was,  according  to  Gen.  x. 
8-12  anil  1  Chron.  i.  10,  a  son  of  Cush,  a  grand- 
•son  of  Ham,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Xoah,  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  ami  a  great  ruler 
upon  the  earth,  the  founder  of  an  empire.  The 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  together 
with  three  other  cities  in  the  land  of  .Shinar,  — 
Erech  and  Accad  and  Calneh.  Out  of  that  land 
he  went  forth  to  Asshur,  where  he  built  Xiueveh 
and  three  other  cities,  —  Rehoboth  and  Calah  and 
Resen,  —  which  finally  were  united  to  Nineveh, 
the  whole  forming  one  huge  city.  The  lirst  nine 
verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  tell  us 
how  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected,  and  how  it 
was  destroyed;  the  result  of  which,  such  as  it 
presented  itself  in  the  time  of  Moses,  is  laid 
before  us  in  the  table  of  nations,  contained  in 
the  tentli  chapter.  When  an  old  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, which  we  know  fi-om  fragments  of  Berosus. 
places  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  B.abel  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues  in  the  tenth  generation 
from  Xoah,  that  ac(^ount  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
chronology  of  Moses:  and  when  Khesias.  iden- 
tifies Xinn'od  with  Xiniis.  and  .\bydenos  and 
Artajiauos  identify  him  with  Baal,  it  sei'ins  quite 
probable  that  the  glory  which  surrounded  Xinnod 
made  his  name  Nin.  a  surname  or  title  of  tlie 
spouse  of  iSemiramis,  and  even  confounded  him 
with  the  great  Baal.  (Conqi.  Nikhihk:  Ge- 
schlcltle  Assurs  mid  Bahi'li:  seit  I'/iiif,  18.")7.)  Xor  is 
the  chronological  discrepancy  so  very  great  when 
the  Koran  speaks  of  .Mnaliam  as  having  been 
pursued  by  Ninn'od.  The  Imilding  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  camiot  have  been  begun  before  21o0  B.C., 
as  a  considerable  tijne  nnist  have  elap.sed  before 
the  descendants  of  Ham  and  his  wife  became  so! 
numerous  that  they  could  found  an  empire,  and  j 
erect  so  huge  a  structure.  Xor  can  it  have  been 
begun  nuu:h  later;  for  the  foundation  of  an  em- 
pire stretching  from  Babel  to  Nineveh,  and  com-  j 
prising  eight  large  cities,  nuist  have  required  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years.  But  in  21(H)  B.C.  j 
the  towr  was  destroyed ;  in  1995  Noah  died  ;  in 
109:5  .Abraham  was  born. 

As  the  grandson  of  Ham,  Nimrod  inherited  the  1 
hatred  of   the   I'andly ;    and   in   him   the  mighty  ' 
Lunter,  the  fierceness  of  the  tribe  found  its  i)roper 
expression.      He   then   became   the  ciiief  of   tlie 


Hamites.  After  leaving  the  aliodes  of  Xoah,  the 
rebels  advanced  to  the  south ;  and  they  finally 
settled  in  the  region  where  the  eastern  mountains 
and  the  western  desert-plateau  narrow  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  press  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  nearer  to  each  other. 
There  the  city  of  Babel  arose  on  the  westei-n  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  safely  located  between  the 
stream  and  the  desert ;  and  the  empire  began  to 
flourish.  Shem  shall  be  a  lord  unto  his  brethren 
and  all  their  descendants,  had  Noah  said.  But 
we  will  make  a  Shem  to  ounselves,  said  the  Ham- 
ites; and  Ximrod  became  their  chosen  leader. 
His  name  corresponded  to  his  destiny.  Lin- 
guistically, the  easiest  derivation  of  the  name  is 
from  Marud  ("  to  separate,"  '■  we  will  separate  ") ; 
but  historically,  the  most  acceptable  derivation 
is  from  Xin  Hod  ("  X'inus  the  hunter").  But 
to  form  the  centre  of  the  rebellion,  a  man  was 
not  sufficient :  it  ought  also  to  present  itself  under 
the  form  of  some  huge  monument.  Consequently 
the  building  of  the  tower  was  begun,  that  true 
prototype  of  the  Pyi'amids  of  Egypt,  such  as  it 
is  still  recognizable  in  the  colossal  ruins  of  Birs 
Ximrod,  discovered  by  Niebuhr.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  accomplishment  of  that  gigantic  under- 
taking, it  was  nece.s.'iary  to  make  an  expedition  to 
the  north.  There  stood  the  Shemite.«,  the  legiti- 
nuite  masters ;  but  Nimrod  built  Xineveh  and 
three  other  cities.  To  the  west  and  south  the 
natural  boundaries  gave  safety ;  and  to  the  east 
lived  Cush,  the  father  of  Ximrod,  .and  C'hawilah, 
liis  brother.  Meanwhile,  block  was  laid  upon 
block,  and  the  tower  began  to  ri.se  high.  Into 
heaven  should  its  top  reach ;  and  it  should  stand 
as  a  token  that  the  Hamites  had  made  a  Shem 
to  tliemselves,  and  as  a  pledge  that  they  would 
cling  together  forever.  The  old  tradition  tells  us 
how  X'innod  him.^elf  challenged  the  divine  judg- 
ment, shooting  with  arrows  towards  the  sky  when 
it  thundei'ed.  as  if  he  wanted  to  wage  war  against 
the  thunderer.  The  judgment  came.  The  tower 
w.as  destroyed  by  lightning,  the  tongues  were 
confounded,  and  the  Hamites  wen.'  scattered  in 
all  directions.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the 
tribe  renniined  in  the  country,  which  amulgamat- 
ed  with  the  advancing  .Sheniites.  the  Cashdini, 
and  formed  the  Chaldiean  population.  [For  the 
ruins  of  the  CDnstruction  of  Nimrod.  .see  Baby- 
lon.] PBESSEI,. 

NIN  EVEH  AND  ASSYRIA.'  I.  Opposite  the 
present  Mosul,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
rise  two  artificial  hills.  The  northern  one,  par- 
tially occupied  by  a  Turkish  village,  is  called 
Kouymidjik.  The  .southern  hill  is  popularly 
called  Xebi  Yumi.s,  with  reference  to  the  mosipie 
erected  on  it  to  the  prophet  (Ai'hi)  .lonuh,  but  is 
known  by  the  custodians  of  the  mo-scpK'  as  Xine- 
veh. The  distance  between  the  two  hills  can  be 
walked  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  two  hills 
are  united  on  the  western  side  by  a  wall,  which, 
extending  beyond  them,  terminates  at  both  enils 
at  the  channel  of  the  Tigris,  which  in  this  locality 
bends  out  towards  the  wc'st.  The  western  wall 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  long;  the  northern  wall  is 
one  mile  aiul  a  third,  the  eastern  wall  three  miles 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  southern  wall  half  a  mile 

'  'I'lif  hiiportJinpe  of  tin'  fdtlowlni;  orticle  ban  uremed  la 
jiiHitly  Llif  uitlturM  iu  Klviiit{  It  at  li'iit^tli,  In  Hpltt'  uf  Home  rcpctl- 
tlulln  of  tlie  urliclv  A88YKIA,  vol.  i. 
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long.  The  easteni  wall  i.s  iiitcrspctcd  Viy  the 
River  Choser  [Khosr],  which,  flowinfj  through  the 
ruins,  passes  under  Kouyundjik,  and  empties  into 
the  Tigi'is.  South  of  the  Choser,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Bagdad  intersects  the  eastern 
wall,  there  are  two  hills,  which  without  doul)t 
mark  the  site  of  the  east  gale,  and  will  offer  a 
rich  rewaid  to  some  future  investigator.  Four 
other  walls,  and  three  water-ditches  outside  of  the 
eastern  wail,  made  that  part  of  the  city  especially 
strong.  Tlie  walls  are  said  to  lie  still  fifty  feet 
high  in  some  places.  Xenophon  found  this  local- 
ity in  about  the  same  condition  as  Botta  and 
Layard.  Rich,  for  many  years  the  English  resi- 
dent of  Bagdad,  convinced  himself,  by  a  personal 
inspection  in  ISliO,  that  it  concealed  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  Layard  and  Rassam  began  excavations ; 
George  Smith,  under  the  direction  of  Rassam, 
resumed  them  (1873-70) ;  and  Rassam  himself 
has  continued  them  since  Smith's  sudden  death 
(1876).  The  e.xcavations  have  been  lieretofore 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Kouyundjik  and 
Nebi  Yunus,  where  the  royal  palaces  were  liuilt. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  Kouyundjik,  Lay- 
ard, who  spent  the  years  1815-17  and  1840-ol  on 
the  spot,  discovered  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  — • 
the  largest  yet  discovered,  with  seventy-one  rooms 
and  halls.  Rassam,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
hill,  discovered  in  1854  the  palace  of  Asurbanipal 
(the  (jreek  Sardanapalus),  whose  highly  finished 
bas-reliefs,  and  rich  library  of  several  thousand 
clay  tablets,  now  form  the  most  precious  part  of 
the  A.ssyriological  collection  in  the  British  Muse- 
um. In  1872  George  Smith  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover,  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  clay 
tablets  found  piled  up  in  the  so-called  Lion-hunt 
room,  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  creation 
and  the  flood.  Valuable  tablets  are  continually 
being  unearthed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  British  Museum  employs  many  diggers,  a 
hundred  years  will  yet  be  required,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Ras-sam,  to  transport  all  the  monuments 
to  England. 

The  excavations  on  Nebi  Yunus  were  checked, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  site  of  the  mosque 
and  a  graveyard.  Rassam,  however,  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  custodians  of  the  mosque, 
and  conducted  investigations  on  a  limited  scale. 
He  has  traced  three  royal  palaces, — of  Raman- 
nirari  III.,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  furni.sh  us  with  the 
following  results  concerning  Nineveh's  name  and 
history.  The  name  of  the  city  was  Ninaa,  or 
Ninua,  and  was  derived  from  the  sacred  nou- 
Shemitic  language  of  Babylonia,  which  the  As- 
•syrians  delighted  to  use,  down  to  the  latest  times, 
to  designate  temples  and  palaces.  The  .second 
syllable,  na  or  >ui  (lengthened  forms  }ina  or  niia), 
signifies  resting  or  dwelling  place.  The  meaning 
of  the  first,  7i>,  is  not  .so  clear.  Usually  the  word 
signifies  "fatness,"  "abundance."  At  any  rate, 
thus  nmch  is  plain,  that  Ninaa,  or  Ninua,  has 
no  etymological  affinity  with  the  Assyi'ian  nunu 
("  fish  ").  As  regards  the  founding  of  Nineveh,  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  say  nothing;  but  it  could 
not  have  happened  long  after  that  of  the  city  of 
Assur.  The  third  oldest  Assyrian  king  of  whom 
we  know  any  thing,  Samsi-Raman  I.  (about  17(10 
B.C.),  erected  a  temple  in  Nineveh,  or  rather 
"restored"  it.     A  temple  of  Nebo  and  Merodach 


was  also  built  at  Nineveh  al  an  ancient  period,  and 
perhaps  by  Raman]iirari.  According  to  Smith, 
Salmanassar  1.  (about  l:j()(»  B.C.)  built  a  palace 
here,  and  nuide  it  the  seat  of  government.  Asur- 
nazirpal  and  his  son,  Salmana.ssar  II.,  rebuilt  tem- 
ple and  palace ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  latter's 
reign,  Nineveh  rose  at  the  head  of  twenty-six 
other  cities,  including  Assur,  against  hitn,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  his  son,  Asur-dannin-pal.  Salma- 
uassar's  other  son,  Samsi-Raman  111.,  put  <lovv]i 
the  rebellion,  a,scended  the  throne,  and  adorned 
the  temple  of  Istar.  Ilis  son,  Ramannirari  111., 
built  a  new  temple  for  Nebo  and  Merodach.  .All 
these  buildings  were  ei-ected  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  hill  Kouyundjik.  Ramannirari  III. 
j  built  the  first  palace  at  Nebi  Yunus.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.  built  a  palace  at  the  bend  of  the  River 
Cho.ser.  Sargon  built  a  new  royal  city.'  but  re- 
built the  temple  of  Nebo  and  l\lerodach.  as  lu'icks 
bear  record.  Nineveh's  most  glorious  pei-iod  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  his  son,  Sennacherib. 
In  a  cylinder  inscription  he  calls  Nineveh  the 
j  "  lofty  city,  the  darling  city  of  Istar,  where  all  the 
!  precious  things  (?)  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are 
i  kept,  the  continuing  spot,  the  eternal  foundation, 
the  place  adorned  with  art,  where  evei-y  kind  of 
work  of  art,  all  that  is  precious  and  beautiful,  is 
gathered,  where,  time  out  of  minrl,  the  kings,  the 
ancestors  of  my  fathers,  exercised  rule  over  As- 
syria, and  received  the  annual  tribute  of  princes 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe."  lie  con- 
tinues to  speak  of  these  public  works,  \\hich  he 
began  in  70"2  B.C.,  and  on  which  he  employed 
an  immense  body  of  prisoners  of  war.  Tearing 
down  the  old  palace,  he  reliuilt  it  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  with  gold  and  silver,  alabaster  and 
ivory,  palm,  cedar,  and  cypress  wood,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  a  park,  with  trees  and  fountains, 
and  a  lake.  lie  dug  canals  to  supply  the  park 
with  water.  In  691,  in  .spite  of  his  campaigns, 
he  instituted  water-works  on  a  grand  scale  to 
supply  the  city  with  water.  Eighteen  canals  were 
dug  leading  into  the  Cho.ser ;  so  that  its  stream 
was  very  appreciably  augmented.  Sennacherib 
also  encircled  the  city  with  high  walls,  —  "which 
were  not  before  that  time,"  —  built  a  second  palace 
where  Nebi  Yunus  now  is,  and  another  large 
building  for  his  chariots,  etc.  Esarhaddon  fin- 
ished, not  later  than  673,  a  new  palace,  and  rebuilt 
Sennacherib's  stables.  Asurbanipal,  the  last  As- 
syrian king  but  one,  enlarged  and  adorned  the 
Jill  ri/luti,  or  royal  harem  at  Kouyundjik,  the 
palace  in  which  Esarhaddon  was  born,  but  avoid- 
ed building  the  terrace  too  high,  "  out  of  rever- 
ence for  the  temples  of  the  gods."  This  sketch  of 
the  buildings  of  Nineveh  may  be  closed  with  the 
mention  of  the  great  eastern  city  gate,  through 
which  many  triumphal  processions  passed,  and 
the  suburb  Rebit  Nina  ("city  Rehoboth,"  Gen. 
X.  11)  which  was  outside  the  walls. 

The  houses  of  the  people  were  probably  huts 
of  clay  covered  with  gypsum,  such  as  are  found 
now  in  Mosul.     Clay  formed  the  chief  article  in 

•  Dur-Sarrukin,  whose  Bit*  is  now  occupied  by  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Chorsubad,  ten  miles  north  of  Nineveh.  Surgon  boasts 
of  h.aving  discovered  this  excellent  site,  which  "  three  hundred 
and  til'tv  kings,  his  fathers,"  had  failed  to  do.  Botta  (]842-i.5) 
lound  tne  palace  and  a  temple.  A  splendid  collection  of  sculp- 
tures were  transported  from  here  to  the  Louvre  in  184^.  Place, 
continuing  Botta's  excavations  in  ]8.52,  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing one  of  Ibe  gates,  etc.  No  doubt  future  excavations  on  this 
spot  will  be  rictaly  rewarded. 
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the  composition  of  the  palaces.  Xineveh  was 
also  not  far  removed  from  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  in  this  respect  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage  over  Babylon.  The  architecture  of 
Xineveh  was  copied  after  the  Babylonian.  The 
height  of  her  palaces  has  been  much  discussed. 
Rassam  has  recently  expressed  liimself  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  they  were  two  stories  high,  and 
thinks  the  walls  of  the  lower  story  were  four  or 
five  feet  thick,  and  were  made  of  bricks  plated 
with  tablets.  The  inner  rooms,  like  the  library 
of  Asurbanipal,  either  were  destitute  of  windows 
altojiether,  or  had  tliem  in  the  roof. 

II.  C'al.\u  [spelt  by  Delitz.sch,  Kelach].  — 
This  was  another  principal  city  of  Assyria.  It  is 
now  represented  by  an  imposing  wall,  with  traces 
of  fifty-eight  towers  on  the  north  side  alone,  and 
an  artificial  hill  in  the  southern  corner,  four  hun- 
dred by  six  hundred  yards.  A  village  in  the 
vicinity  beai's  the  name  Nimrod.  The  distance 
from  Kouyundjik  is  twenty  miles.  In  the  north- 
western corner  of  tlie  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the 
great  temple  tower,  laid  bare  by  the  excavations 
of  Layard.  A  ditch  separates  it  from  the  north- 
west palace  of  Asurnazirpal,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  Assyrian  structures,  and  adorned  with 
well-preserved  sculptures,  which  now  adorn  the 
British  Museum.  The  innnense  winged  bulls 
and  lions  at  the  entrance,  and  other  sculptures, 
were  left  by  Layard,  and  may  still  be  seen.  An- 
other palace  —  the  central  palace  —  is  near  by, 
and  in  it  was  found  the  celebrated  black  obelisk 
of  Salmanassar  II.  Not  far  otf  is  the  south-west 
palace  of  Esarhaddon,  which  has  been  much  in- 
jured by  fire.  There  is  also  the  south-east  palace 
of  the  last  Assyrian  king,  Asur-etil-ilani-ukini. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  others.  Rassam 
found  underneath  it  the  ruins  of  an  older  build- 
ing. In  1S7S  the  same  .\ssyriologist  discovered 
the  temple  of  Asurnazirpal  close  by  the  north- 
west palace,  but  in  complete  ruin.  Calah  ((ien. 
X.  11,  12)  was  built,  according  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  by  Salmanassar  I.  (1:300  B.C.).  His 
successors  abandoned  it  until  Asurnazirpal  (about 
880  B.C.)  introiluced  its  golden  period  by  the 
construction  of  a  temple  and  jialaces. 

III.  The  plain  on  which  Nineveh  and  Calah 
are  situated  is  .sown  witli  snuall  liills  full  of  ruins. 
The  larger  villages  in  this  locality  are  now  called 
Keremhs,  Birtelloh,  and  Bellawat"  The  last  place, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  east  of  Mosul,  and  nine 
miles  north-east  of  Ninn-od,  has  sprung  into  im- 
portance since  Rassam's  excavations  in  187.S.  An 
Arab  found  there  in  IST.l  some  bronze  tablets  con- 
taining Assyrian  pictures  and  inscrijjtions.  They 
contain  an  illustrated  liistory  of  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  reign  of  Salmanassar  II.  (800-SL':i), 
whicli  are  of  inestimable  value  for  the  insiglit 
they  afford  into  the  civil  life,  military  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  time.  They  also  inform  us  that 
the  site  of  Balawat  was  occupi('(l  by  tlie  Assyrian 
city  hiufur-Bi'l,  and  was  founded  by  Asurnazir])al. 

Tlie  city  of  Resin,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  12  as 
being  between  Nnieveli  and  Calah,  i.s,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  identified  with  the  liill  Selamijeh. 
'I'he  name  has  not  yet  been  discovered  on  tlie 
inscriptions. 

IV.  .\S8UK.  —  Assyria  Proper  extended  from 
the  beginning  farther  south  ;  and  its  oldest  capital, 
Assur,  was  a  good  deal  farther  down  the  stream, 


about  sixty  English  miles  from  Mosul,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Its  site  is  now  marked 
by  the  large  hill  Kileli-Shergat  (Rassam,  Kala- 
Sherfjiil).  The  ruins  are  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  it  would  require  unlimited  means  and  great 
labor  to  investigate  them  thoroughly.  English 
and  French  parties  have  instituted  several  differ- 
ent excavations,  but  Rassam  (1853)  is  the  only 
one  who  has  met  with  success.  He  discovered  the 
palace  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (about  1120  B.C.),  and 
three  octagon  clay  prisms,  whose  inscriptions  are 
the  oldest  accounts  of  any  length,  dating  from 
early  Assyrian  times.  The  oldest  temple  in  Assur 
was  built  by  the  first  Assyrian  king,  Belkapkapu 
(about  1870  B.C.),  as  bricks  from  its  foundation 
state.  Samsi-Raman  I.  built,  in  1818  B.C.,  the 
Auu  and  Raman  temple,  whicli  Tiglath-Pileser 
rebuilt  six  hundred  and  forty-one  years  later. 
Ramannirari  I.  and  Salmanassar  I.  likewise  built 
palaces  there.  Tiglath-Pileser's  son,  Asurbelkala, 
resided  in  Assur ;  and  Asurnazirpal  restored  di- 
lapidated structures  of  earlier  kings.  His  sou, 
Sahnanassar  II.,  abandoned  the  city,  preferring 
Calah.  Assur  revolted,  but  was  brought  into 
subjection  again  by  Samsi-Raman  III.  The  city 
is  mentioned  onl)' seldom  after  this;  but  we  know 
that  it  outlived  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  from  a 
cylinder  of  Cyrus,  which  mentions  it  in  the  list 
of  the  cities  he  conquered.  The  Old  Testament 
does  not  mention  Assur,  and  its  identification  with 
Ellasar  (Gen.  xiv.  1)  is  usually  discarded.  Wher- 
ever the  term  Assliur  is  used,  it  designates  the 
country. 

The  following  points  are  furnished,  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  respect  to  tlie  city  and 
country  of  Assur.  The  oldest  Assyrian  settlement 
founded  by  Babylonian  colonists,  probably  only  a 
few  centuries  before  2000  B.C.,  w'as  designated 
with  a  name  of  the  sacred  language  of  Babylonia, 
Ausar,  which  probably  means  "  a  watered,  or  well- 
watered  meadow," —  a  name  which  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  at  Kileh-Shergat  fully  m'erited.  The 
god  of  this  settlement  woulil  naturally  be  tlieir 
principal  divinity;  and  it  early  passed  into  the 
good  god  AsClr,  a  good  .Shemitic  word,  from  'ntar 
("  to  go  out ,  go  forward,  succeed  ").  An  additional 
.s  was  inserted  to  compensate  for  the  length  of 
tlie  vowel.  The  name  of  the  god  AsQr  occurs 
twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  in  the  compounds, 
Esarhaddon  and  Asnapper  (Ez.  iv.  10  =  AsClr- 
banipal). 

V.  The  impression  which  Genesis  (x.  8-12) 
leaves,  that  the  Assyrians  were  a  colony  from  the 
Babylonians,  is  fully  confirmed  by  tlie  excava- 
tions. We  will  here  give  the  main  reasons  for 
the  assumption  that  tlie  Assyrians  were  Sheinites 
and  Babylonians.  The  classification  of  Asshur 
as  Shem's  sijcond  son  is  corroborated  by  the 
statues  and  relief  pictures,  which  iipreseut  the 
Assyrians  with  facial  contour  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  to-day  (Kieiiert). 
A  second  proof  is  the  ,\ssyriaii  language,  which 
is  pure  Sheniilic,  though  not  Aiiniaic.  'I'lio  active 
commerce,  fi-om  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  of  the 
A.s.syrians  wi(h  lunnadii!  tribes  speaking  Arimaic, 
accounts  for  Itabshakeli  (2  Kings  xviii.  2(1)  un- 
derstanding Ilezekiah's  commissioners ;  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
that  A.ssyriaus  high  in  olllce  uiuh'istood  the 
Arimaic  as  well  ad  tlieir  own  tongue.     The  Ab- 
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Syrian  characters  are  likewise  the  same  as  tlie 
ISabvIoiiiaii ;  not  merely  cuneiform,  but  deriveil 
from  the  oldest  liabylonian  cuneiforiM  style,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  wholly  identical  with  it.  The 
Assyrian  ai'chitecture  was  likewise  derived  from 
the  Babylonian.  And,  finally,  one  of  the  mo.st 
important  proofs  is  the  religion.  The  Assyrian 
pantheon,  Assur  alone  excepted,  is  identical  with 
the  Bal)yIonian.  The  nods  I!el,  Dagon,  Samas, 
with  which  the  oldest  royal  .\ssyrian  names  are 
compounded  (llelkapkajui.  Isme-Dagau,  Samsi- 
Kiiman),  were  well  known  in  Babylon.  IJaman- 
nirari  (about  1:>0(J  B.C.)  calls  his  helpers  Anu, 
Assur,  Samas,  Uauian,  and  Istar.  Tiglath-Pileser 
I.  invokes  Assur,  Bel,  Sin,  Samas,  Raman,  Adar, 
and  Istar,  "  the  great  gods  which  rule  heaven  and 
earth."  Salmanassar  II.  glorifies,  in  his  obelisk 
inscription,  Assur,  and  then  (following  the  Baby- 
lonian list),  Anu,  Bel,  Aij,  Sin,  Raman,  Samas, 
jMarduk,  Adar,  Nergal,  Nusku,  Beltis,  and  Istar. 
The  religious  customs  and  conceptions  of  the 
Assyrians  were  also  substantially  those  of  the 
Babylonians. 

For  further  details  and  for  the  history,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  art.  Sennacherib.  [For 
the  lit.  see  AssYiiiA.]    friedrich  delitzsch. 

NINIAN,  or  NINYAS,  the  A  postle  of  the  South- 
ern Picts  ;  went,  according  to  the  Act.  Sand.  Sept., 
vol.  V.  p.  .318,  to  Rome  in  370,  and  was  ordained 
by  Pope  Siricius  in  394.  The  words  of  Bede, 
however  {llisl.  Eccl.,  iii.  4),  allow  a  somewhat 
later  date  for  the  activity  of  Ninian  ;  and  historical 
circumstances  seem  to  fix  it  at  tlie  middle  of  the 
fifth  century. 

NIOBA.     See  JIo.n'ophysites. 

NIRVANA.     See  BuDnaisM. 

NI'SAN.     See  Yeak,  Hebrew. 

NIS'ROCH  (Hebrew,  ^^DJ  ;  the  Sept.,  'Aaapix, 
'Aaaputc,  etc.  ;  Josephus  :  Ant.,  X.  1,  5,  'Apuanij') 
is  inentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38  as  a  divinity  worshipped  at  Xineveh  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib.  In  his  temple,  and  while 
praying  to  him,  Sennacherib  was  killed  by  his 
own  son.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  very 
uncertain.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  As  a  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  rabbins  know  that  the  idol  of  Nisrooh 
was  made  of  a  board  of  the  ark  of  Noah.  The 
circumstance  that  the  name  does  not  occur  on  the 
monuments,  while  the  Scptuagint  renders  it  Asn- 
rak,  seems  to  indicate  that  Nisroch  is  a  simple 
corruption  of,  or  another  form  for,  A.ffnir.  .See 
Ikex  :  D'n'serldlio  tie  JS'i^rocli  it/oh  Assi/r.,  Bremen, 
1747.  WOLF  BAUDtSSIN. 

NITSCHMANN,  David,  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  fii'st  bisliop,  of  the  Mora\ian 
Church ;  b.  at  Zauchtenthal,  Moravia,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1696;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Oct. 
8,  1772.  In  consequence  of  severe  persecutions, 
he  fled  from  his  native  country  to  Herrnhut  (1724), 
and  became  a  leader  in  the  evangelistic  work  of 
the  ^Moravians.  Accompanied  by  Leonard  Dober, 
he  set  out  afoot  for  Copenhagen  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1732 ;  which  day  constitutes  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  missions. 
Although  they  met  with  opposition  and  ridicule 
at  every  step,  they  persevered,  reached  Copen- 
hagen, and  sailed  to  St.  Thomas,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  began  to 


preach  the  gospel  to  the  negro  slaves.  Nitschmann 
returned  to  Kurope  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
(he  13th  of  March,  n^iO,  was  consecrated  to  the 
episcojiacy  by  Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  at 
Berlin.  Soon  after,  the  new  bishop  h'd  a  body  of 
Moravians  to  Georgia.  .lohn  and  Charles  Wesley 
were  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore,  these  immi- 
grants across  the  Atlantic.  The  former  was 
deejily  impressed  with  their  piety  and  the  fearless- 
ness they  manifested  amidst  a  terrible  storm.  He 
was  present  also  at  the  first  Moravian  onlination 
on  American  soil,  administered  by  Nitschmann  ; 
and  the  great  simplicity,  as  well  as  .solemnity,  of 
the  act,  made  him  forget  the  seventeen  hundred 
years  between,  and  imagine  himself  in  one  of 
those  assemblies  over  which  Paul  the  tent-maker 
or  Peter  the  fisherman  presided  (Wesley's  .lonrnal, 
i.  p.  20).  In  the  course  of  his  subse(pient  life, 
Bishop  Nitschmann  undertook  many  journeys  on 
land,  and  fifty  voyages  on  .sea,  in  the  interests 
of  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  for  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  labored  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Livonia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  "  His 
walk,"  says  Zinzendorf,  "  was  single,  his  character 
upright,  his  authority  over  against  the  world 
great,  his  zeal  as  a  witness  of  Jesus  imtiring,  and 
his  success  in  organizing  churches  remarkable." 
Cf.  Scf[WEixiTz:  Fathers  nf  the  American  Mora- 
rian  Chnrch,  Bethl.,  1881.      E.  DE  .SCHWEINITZ. 

NITSCHMANN,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church;  b.  in  Schdnau,  Moravia,  1703;  d. 
j\Iay  6,  1772.  He  was  made  bishop  in  1741,  and 
labored  in  America  (1749-51),  England  (1752-57), 
(iermany,  and  Holland.  He  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  effective  as  a  preacher,  and  wise  as  au 
administrator. 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Immanuel,  one  of  the  most 
distinguislied  representatives,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  the  school  of  theology  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  old  superuatu- 
ralism  and  rationalism  {Verniitthmgstheoloyie),  and, 
next  after  Schleiermacher,  the  first  (in  time,  at 
least)  of  the  systematic  writers  on  practical  the- 
ology ;  was  b.  at  Borna,  Saxony,  Sept.  21,  1787 ; 
d.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  21,  1868.  His  theological 
training  was  secured  at  Wittenberg,  where  his 
father,  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch  (see  below),  was 
professor;  and  he  became  docenl  in  1810  with  the 
dissertation,  De  testamentis  duodecem  patrkircliarum, 
lib.  ret.  lest,  pseudepiyraph.,  and  in  1811  was  or- 
dained as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Schlosskirche.  He 
remained  uninterruptedly  at  his  post  during  the 
siege  and  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  French 
in  1813.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  recently  founded  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1822  accepted  a  call  to  the  university  of  Bonn. 
He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Berlin 
in  1817 ;  the  occasion  being  his  fine  .scholar.ship, 
and  some  dissertations  in  the  Theologische  Studien, 
which  he  edited  (1816).  In  1829  he  published 
his  Si/stem  der  christUchen  Lehre  (6th  ed.,  1851), 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  made  by 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Ilennen,  Edinburgh, 
1849.  This  work  defined  his  position  towards 
rationalism,  supernaturalism,  and  Schleiermacher. 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  "  learned  more  from 
his  father,  Daub,  and  Schleiermacher  than  from 
any  other  teacher,  but  had  been  obliged  to  draw 
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Iiack  from  them  all  more  or  less."  'SVTiile  he 
differed  from  Schleiermacher  in  the  doctrine  of 
God's  relation  to  the  world,  the  divine  attributes, 
etc.,  he  also  substituted  for  Schleierniacher's 
"Christian  consciousness"  the  Word  of  God  itself. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences,  however,  he  was 
willing  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  Twesten  as  the 
principal  representative  of  Schleierniacher's  the- 
ology; and  he  was  never  tired  of  magnifying  that 
theologian's  ser\'ices  in  making  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  metaphysics  and  theology.  In  this 
period,  Xitzsch  wrote  his  able  reply  to  IMbhler's 
work  on  symbolics  {Eine  prolcMunt.  IJfantirortunr/ 
iler  Si/mboliL-  Miihler.i),  and  made  valuable  and 
frequent  contributions  to  the  Thcolng.  Suidlcn  n. 
Kritiken,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ullmann  and 
Umbreit.  The  most  of  these  dissertations  ap- 
peared, after  the  author's  death,  under  the  title 
Gesammelle  Abliandlunyen  von  Dr.  K.  I,  N'llzfch, 
Gotha,  1870,  2  vols. 

During  the  Bonn  period  (1822-47),  Xitzsch  also 
acted  as  university  preacher,  and  took  a  vei-y  active 
participation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  such  as  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  measures  look- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
;omniunions.  Of  such  union  he  was  heartily 
/(n  favor,  and  in  its  interest  wrote,  among  other 
things,  Urkundenbuch  d.  erani/.  Union  (Bonn, 
1853)  aud  Wurdujung  d.  von  Dr.  Knhnis  i/e;/en  d. 
ivanq.  Union  u.  dercn  theol.  Verlrvler  ijtrichlelen 
Angriffe  (Berlin,  1854). 

Nitzsch  was  called  in  1847  to  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  professor 
till  his  death,  lie  was  also  honored  with  a  seat 
in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  (Obercon.iis- 
torium,  changed  in  1852  to  the  Oltvrkirchenralh), 
and  was  elected  a  representative  to  Parliament 
in  1849.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  provost  of 
St.  Nicolai  Church,  —  a  valuable  sinecure.  On 
June  If),  1860,  he  was  permitted  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  theological  activity, 
and  on  .lune  24,  1808,  his  golden  wedding.  The 
most  important  literary  work  of  the  Berlin  period, 
yea,  of  his  entire  life,  was  his  I'ractiral  Thologi/ 
(Pral'li.sc/ie  Theologie),  begun  in  1847,  and  finished 
in  1867  (.second  e'd.  1850).  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  theory  of  church  life ;  the  second,  of  the 
practice  at  the  present  time.  Besides  these  various 
works,  volumes  of  sermons  also  appeared  from  his 
pen,  a  complete  revi.sed  edition  in  1867. 

Nitzsch  was  a  theologian  "  froiu  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet."  lie  was  not  brought 
up  in  pietistic  circles,  aud  .so  did  not  develop  the 
theory  of  Christianity  out  of  his  experience,  but 
vice,  verxa.  Xiebulir  once  said  to  him,  "  I  would 
■willingly  give  all  my  learning  if  I  had  your  faith." 
To  which  Nitzsch  rejjlied,  "To  me,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  Thomas  stands  as  high  as  Peter." 
bee  Bkvsciii..\(;  :  A'.  /.  Nilzsch  fine  Lichlgexlall 
d.  nenere.n  deulxrii-evong.  Kiri-hcnyescliirhle.  Berlin, 
l'i72.  FRIEDISICII  .\ITZSCII. 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Ludwig,  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg;  b.  in  Wittenberg,  Aug.  6,  1751  ; 
d.  there  Dec.  5,  bS.'Jl.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
•sity  of  -Witteidierg,  and,  after  filling  several  pa.s- 
torates,  was  appointed,  in  1790,  professor  of  the- 
ology there,  and  pastor  of  the  city  church.  He 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Kant,  ami  vigorously 
oppo.sed  the  supernaturalists  by  regarding  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  consisting  in  its  being 


a  moral  and  rational  religion,  and  faith  iu  Christ 
as  a  subordinate  luatter.  His  principal  tieatises 
were  collected  in  two  volume.s,  —  De  di.icrimine 
revelatinnis  imperatorice  el  didacticce  prolusionis 
academicf-f,  Viteb.,  1830. 

NO  (Ezek.  XXX.  14),  or,  more  completely,  No- 
Amon  (Nah.  iii.  8),  is  the  biblical  name  of  that 
old  famous  city  of  the  "hundred  gates  "  (Homer: 
Iliad.,  9,  383),  in  L'pper  Egypt,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Thebes.  The  biblical  name  is  formed  after 
the  Egyptian  nu-dmeu  ("  the  place  of  Anion  "), 
the  place  in  which  Anion  was  worshipped,  and  is 
aptly  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  fipii  'A/ifiuv, 
or  ^waiTohc,  as  the  Greeks  liked  to  compare  their 
Zeus  with  the  Egyptian  Anion.  The  Greek  name 
is  formed  after  the  Egyptian  faape  ("head"),  or 
le-api  ("  the  great  ").  'I'hebes  w  as  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  in  Egypt :  its  foundation  is  never  spoken 
of.  In  the  dawn  of  history  it  was  tlie  centre 
of  a  sacerdotal  kingdom.  With  the  eleventh 
dynasty,  the  first  Theban,  it  comes  to  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  second 
'rheban,  ruled  not  only  in  Thebes  and  L'pper 
Egypt,  but  also  in  IMemphis  and  Lower  Egypt : 
its  members  were  called  "kings  of  both  Egypts." 
During  the  thirteenth  dynasty  the  invasion  of 
the  Hyksos  brought  on  a  period  of  decay ;  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  Amosis  of  Thebes, 
the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  liberated 
the  country  from  the  barbarian  invadei's.  Thebes 
then  became  the  splendid  centre  of  a  magnificent 
kiugdom.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  the  X'ile,  at 
a  point  where  the  valley  forms  a  plain  of  aliout 
ten  miles  breadth,  it  covered  an  area  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  stadias  in  circumfei'ence,  and  contained 
a  number  of  the  most  stupendous  architectural 
constructions,  —  tlie  temple  of  Anion,  the  royal 
tombs,  the  catacomlis,  etc.  With  the  twenty-first 
dynasty,  however,  the  royal  families  from  Lower 
Egyjit  succeeded  those  from  Theties ;  and  when, 
about  one  thousand  years  B.C.,  the  residence  of 
the  Pharaohs  was  moved  to  the  Delta,  the  spleu- 
dor  of  the  city  was  gone.  It  still  continued  a 
holy  city,  a  city  of  glorious  monuments  and 
magnificent  institutions;  and  its  actual  decay  did 
not  begin  until  the  days  of  the  Persian  conquest. 
At  the  time  of  Strabo  it  began  to  fall  into  ruins, 
and  at  present  all  that  is  left  of  it  is  .some 
huge  mounds  of  di'bris.  See  Calmoid  :  Voyage 
a  l'Oa.ii.i  de  Thebes,  Paris,  1821  ;  Wilkinson  : 
View  of  AnelenI  lig'ipt  nnd  'J'opoyrapli//  of  Thebis, 
Londcin,  1S35.  RUKTSCHI. 

NOACHIAN   PRECEPTS.     See  Xoaii. 

NOAH  AND  THE  FLOOD.  Noah,  the  son  of 
LaMii'ch  (Gen.  v.  28  sq.),  was  the  tenth  and  last 
in  the  list  of  the  Sethic  line.  Ilis  father  gave 
liini  the  name  "  Noali,"  because,  as  he  said,  "he 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of 
our  hands,  b(>cause  of  the  ground  wliich  the  Lord 
halh  cursed."  X'oah's  life  fell  in  a  time  of  general 
degradation  and  vice,  (iod  determined  to  destroy 
thai  generatiou,  and  liuiited  its  continuance  to  <i 
period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
time  he  informed  Noah  of  his  purpose.  This  is 
the  meaning  to  be  ]iut  upon  Gen.  vi.  3.  The 
Flood  took  place  when  Noah  was  six  hundred 
years  old  (Gen.  vii.  11);  so  that,  at  the  time  of 
receiving  this  revelation,  he  was  four  hundred 
aud  eighty  years  old.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  this  event  took  place  1,6.56  years  after  tho 
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creation;  accnrdiuf!;  to  the  F^XX.,  2,442 ;  accord- 
ing; to  tlii^  .Samaritans,  ],;!07.  Noali  was  a  "  jnat 
man"  (Gen.  vi.  !)).  consecrated  to  (ioil  \\i\h  liis 
whole  lic^art  and  life.  God  commanded  him  to 
build  an  arlv,  or  chest,  in  wliieh  liis  family,  and 
specinutns  of  all  kinds  of  l)casts,  might  be  pre- 
served from  tlie  di'slrnction  of  tlu^  Flood.  It  is  not 
.stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  lie  ijnparted  his 
knowledge  of  the  conung  cataclysm  to  his  con- 
temporaries; but  the  fact  seems  to  be  imjilied  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  20  (comp.  lleb.  xi.  7).  1'he  wonderful 
.<!tructni-e  on  which  ho  worked  was  itself  a, sermon. 
If  he  connnunicated  at  all  witli  his  generation 
about  the  coming  evil,  he  must  have  preached 
repentance;  but  liis  message  found  un  rece]ition. 

The  ark,  which  was  divided  into  three  stories, 
•was  300  cubits  long,  ijl)  cubits  broad,  and  ;5()  cubits 
high  [or,  allowing  21  inches  for  a  cubit,  as  Pro- 
fessor Perovvne  does  in  Smith's  Dkiiunari/  of  the 
Bible,  525  feet  long,  87  feet  wide,  and  52  feet  high. 
The  dimensions  of  "  The  Great  Eastern  "  were 
691  feet  long  (on  deck),  83  broad,  and  58  deep]. 
Tiele,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  has  calcu- 
late<l  that  the  cubic  contents  were  3,(iO0,000  feet, 
and  shown,  that,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  space  was 
set  a])art  for  the  fodder  (Gen.  vi.  21),  G,()(i(J  pairs 
of  animals  could  be  stowed  away,  with  .>1  cubic 
feet  for  each  pair.  In  KiO!)  the  Mennonite  P. 
Jansen  of  Horn,  in  Holland,  built  a  vessel  after 
the  model  of  the  ark,  and  discovered  that  it  would 
hold  a  third  more  freight  than  shijis  built  in  the 
usual  way  with  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet. 
The  aik  was  not  built  for  .sailing,  but  for  carrying 
freight.  [Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  "  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  ark  had  fundum  planum  (a  flat 
bottom),  and  was  not  raysed  in  form  of  a  ship, 
with  a  sharpness  forward  to  cut  tlie  waves  for  the 
better  speed."  The  same  author  made  an  elabo- 
rate calculation  of  tlie  stowage,  and  found  that 
the  ark  afforded  room  "  for  eighty-nine  distinct 
species  of  beasts,  or,  lest  any  should  be  omitted, 
for  a  hundred  several  kinds."  All  the  beasts,  he 
thought,  "  might  be  kept  in  one  story  or  room  of 
the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins,  their  meat  in  a 
.second,  the  bin.'s  a;id  their  provision  in  a  third, 
with  space  to  spare  for  X'oah  and  his  family  and 
all  their  necessaries."] 

Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  with  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  second  month  of  the  six  hundredth  year  of 
his  life.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month 
the  "fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up" 
(Gen.  vii.  llj.  The  Flood  had  beg-un.  The  rain 
continued  to  fall  for  forty  days,  and  the  rise  of 
the  waters  continued  a  hundred  and  fifty  days 
(Gen.  vii.  17-24).  Noah  stepped  out  upon  the 
dry  ground  again  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
the  second  month  of  the  following  year  (Gen.  viii. 
14).  Whether  the  year  was  composed  of  lunar 
months  or  solar  months,  we  have  no  data  for  de- 
ciding. 

The  region  in  which  the  Flood  occurred  we  can 
determine  from  our  approximate  knowledge  of 
the  territory  inhabited  by  man  at  that  time,  and 
the  place  on  which  the  ark  rested.  This  was 
Mount  Ai'arat,  the  well-known  mountain  in  the 
Araxes  Valley,  Armenia,  and  not  Dschebel  Dscudi, 
ill  the  Kurd  i\louutains,  as  Berosus  and  Abydenus 
(according  to  Jo.sephus,  Anli/q.,  I.  3,  and  Euse- 
bius),  the  Targums,  the  Peshito,  the  Mohamme- 
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dans,  and  the  most  of  the  Oriental  Chiistiiins, 
hold.  This  is  evident  from  the  combination  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  IMiniii,  and  Afahchenaz, 
in  .Jer.  li.  27.  The  height  of  the  great  Ararat 
above  the  sea  i.s,  according  to  Parrot,  10,254  feet. 
It  occupies  a  central  location. 

The  (,'xtent  of  the  Flood  seems  at  first  sight  to  bo 
defined  as  universal  by  (ien.  vii.  lit,  which  states 
that  "  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered."  Knt  it  would  be  as  wrong 
to  conclude  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is 
that  the  F'lood  covered  the  whole  earth  as  that 
Eccles.  i.  14  means  that  Solomon  had  actually 
"seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the 
sun."  According  to  Gen.  vii.  20,  the  waters  were 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains.  The 
design,  as  Delitzsch  .says,  was  not  to  destroy  all 
animals  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  to  destroy 
the  wViole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of 
Noah's  fannly.  [It  must  be  confessed  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
only  partial.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  etiinoloffical  univer.sality  satisfies  all  the  moral 
considerations  which  made  the  Flood  necessary. 
Perovvne  and  others  have  argued  against  tlie 
present  Mount  Ararat  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  on  the  ground  that  its  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  ice,  which  would  have  made 
the  descent  perilous  if  not  impossible.  'J'lu;  geo- 
logical evidence  for  and  against  the  geograiiliical 
universality  of  the  Flood  has  been  much  dwelt 
on.  At  one  time  the  existence  of  .shells  on  tlie 
tops  of  mountains  was  regarded  as  proof  of  the 
F'lood,  and  Voltaiie  found  much  difficulty  in 
setting  this  argument  aside.  F2ven  within  the 
last  fifty  years  by  so  good  an  authority  as  Puck- 
land,  the  skeletons  of  bears  and  other  animals  in 
the  caves  of  Great  Britain  were  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light.  On  the  other  hand,  plausible 
geological  evidence  has  been  urged  against  the 
hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge  from  the  Ioo.se 
scoria  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  ^Etna,  which  show 
no  marks  of  water  action,  the  probability  that 
certain  classes  of  marine  animals  now  living  could 
not  have  continued  to  exist  at  so  great  a  depth  of 
water  as  the  flood  would  have  necessitated,  etc. 
There  are  other  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  a  uni- 
versal flood;  such  as  the  dirticulty  of  including 
all  the  kinds  of  animals  now  existing  in  the  freight 
of  the  ark,  the  repeopling  of  the  eiilire  earth  with 
animals,  etc.] 

On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  became  visible.  Noah  sent  out  a 
raven,  which  did  not  return  ;  a  dove,  which  found 
no  rest  for  her  feet ;  a  second  dove,  which  flew 
back  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth ;  and  a  third 
dove,  which  did  not  return.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  a  year  and  ten 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  Noah  re- 
ceived the  commandment  to  leave  the  ark.  The 
account  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  consists  of  an 
Elohistic  and  a  Jehovistic  record,  but  they  agree 
perfectly  with  each  other. 

An  important  confirmation  of  the  biblical  rec- 
ord is  furnished  in  the  traditions  of  other  nations. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  accounts  was  found 
by  George  Smith,  among  the  Assyrian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  British  Museum,  w  hich  is  much 
more  full  than  the  account  of  Berosus,  and  be- 
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trays  a  strikiug  coincidence  with  the  record  of 
(ienesis.  Fragments  of  three  copies  of  this  ori- 
fjinal  account,  dating  from  600  B.C.,  are  also 
jireserved.  Tliey  belonged  to  the  library  of  King 
Asurbanipal.  The  ancient  Clialda>an  inscription 
of  Smith  is  assigned  by  this  scholar  to  the  seven- 
t«'enth  century  B.C.  Sisit  (Hasisadra),  an  old 
Chaldajan  king,  takes  the  place  of  the  Xisuthros 
of  Bero.sus  and  the  Noah  of  Genesis.  He  de- 
.scribes  the  godlessness  of  the  world,  the  divine 
conunand  to  build  an  ark,  its  construction,  the 
ilood,  the  resting  of  the  ark  upon  a  mountain,  the 
despatch  of  the  birds,  including  the  raven,  etc. 
In  these  points  the  Chald;ean  account  agrees  with 
the  record  of  Genesis.  But  there  are  certain  dif- 
ferences which  are  very  suggestive.  Like  the 
other  accounts,  the  Chalda?an  ascribes  the  scene 
to  a  locality  connected  with  its  own  .special  habi- 
tation, and  brings  it  into  close  relation  with  its 
national  origin.  The  biblical  account  is  in  these 
respects  more  general,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
alone  gives  the  indications  of  time,  month,  day, 
and  year  when  it  began,  when  it  ended,  etc.;  and 
these  marks  of  time  stand  in  no  relation  whatever 
to  tVie  feasts  of  the  Jews.  In  these  omLssions  and 
additions  we  have  a  strong  pledge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  historian. 

[Xiigelsbach,  in  the  first  edition  of  Ilerzog, 
thus  sunnuarizes  tlie  traditions  of  the  Flood,  and 
refers  to  the  literature.  (1)  The  West  .Asian 
Traditions.  — The  Chald.ean  (see  above),  Syrian 
(l^ucian.,  De  Dea  Si/rla,  xiii.),  Phoenician  (.S"rt»- 
cliuniallioii,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  32  sq.),  Phrygian,  in 
the  legends  of  Annakus  (Zenob.,  Prttr.,  6,  10; 
Stephau.  Byzant.,  De  b'rhibua),  and  on  the  cele- 
brated coins  of  Apamea.  These  coins  have  the 
picture  of  the  en)peror  (Severus,  JIacrinus,  or 
Philip)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  picture 
of  an  ark  or  chest  rocking  upon  the  water,  with 
the  inscription  NQ  ("  No").  A  man  and  a  woman 
are  standing  in  the  ark,  and  looking  out  of  a 
window  i\i  the  roof:  on  the  outside,  another  man 
and  woman  are  standing,  in  the  attitude  of  having 
left  the  aik.  Two  birds  are  also  depicted,  —  one 
flying  towards  the  ark  witli  a  branch  in  its  claw; 
the  other  resting  on  tiie  ark.  (2)  The  K.ast  Asian 
Traditions. — The  Persian  is  little  known.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  have  any  tradition 
of  a  universal  flood.  Some,  howcn'er,  recognize 
it  in  the  flood  of  Jao.  The  Indian  tr.'ulition  is 
the  most  eLaborate.  The  oldest  form  is  given  in 
the  CaUipiilha-lirdhmana.  Man  is  saved  in  an 
ark  from  a  flood  which  covers  the  whole  earth. 
The  Divine  Being,  to  whom  lie  owes  his  escape, 
appears  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  Later 
forms  are  found  in  the  MdlidbhCirala.  See  Neve  : 
La  traililion  iniliciiiie  tlu  ili/litf/n  ilann  sn  forme  la 
plus  nnciemie,  Paris,  IS.jl.  (;})  Traditions  of  the 
Classic  Nations.  —  The  Greeks  knew  of  .several 
great  floods.  Two  are  especially  luiteworthy,  that 
of  Ogyges  (Varro,  De  ri/»7.,  iii.  1  ;  Servins,  Vir//. 
Erloi/.,  vi.  14;  ,)ul.  Africanus,  in  ICu.icli.  Pnip. 
yic,  .\.  10, etc.),  and  that  of  l)i'ucali<in  and  Pyrrlia 
(Pindar,  <)<l.,  ix.  ;  Ovid,  Mrlam.,  i.  2li(l-ll.'),  etc.). 
Plalo,  in  the  TiiiKfii.i,  sjn'aks  of  (he  Kgyiitians  as 
liki'wise  knowing  about  the  Flood.  (1)  'IV.aditions 
of  Other  Nations.  —  The  Celts  had  the  tradi- 
tion that  all  exci'pt  Dwiran  and  Dwirach  were 
destroyed  in  a  flood  ((irimni:  Deulfclie  Mi/llii)!., 
p.  OJli,  etc.).      Tlie  Laps  (Ue  Serres :   Cusmoij., 


p.  191),  the  Greenlandeis  (Cranz:  Hist,  von  Gron- 
lantl,  i.  252),  the  ;\Iexioans,  —  among  whom  Cox- 
co.K,  Tezpi,  or  Teo-Cipactli  stand  for  Noah,  —  and 
ni.any  tribes  of  Central  and  South  America,  have 
a  similar  tradition.  See  especially  A.  von  Hum- 
boldt:  lieise  in  d.  Aetjuinolcliulyeyenden  tl.  tieucn 
Continents,  iii.  pp.  40G  sijq.] 

The  Flood  had  a  prolound  religious  meaning. 
Its  reality  is  assured  by  the  relation  which  it  is 
made  to  sustain  to  the  great  facts  of  salvation 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  a  judgment  upon 
the  generation  of  Noah,  but  also  a  type  of  the 
final  judgTuent  (Matt.  xxiv.  37sqq.;  Luke  xvii.  26; 
2  I'et.  iii.  5-7).  The  hope  with  which  Lamech 
greeted  Noah's  birth  was  only  partially  fulfilled 
in  him.  The  final  abolition  of  the  tlivine  curse, 
and  removal  of  human  trouble,  did  not  then  oc- 
cur. Noah  is  the  first  just  man  in  the  Bible  who 
saves  others  from  destruction;  and  in  this  respect 
he  is  a  type  of  Him  who  saves  the  soul  from  de- 
struction, and  redeems  it  from  time  to  eternity. 

Noah,  having  left  the  ark,  erected  an  altar, 
and  offered  a  burnt-ofl'ering,  thus  sending  up  to 
heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  thanks  and 
prayer.  He  received  the  rainbow  in  answer,  and 
understood  it  to  be  a  sign  that  the  earth  would 
not  be  cirrsed  again,  or  all  human  life  be  de- 
stroyed. Henceforth  man  has  authority  over  the 
life  of  the  animals,  and  their  flesh  contributes 
to  his  uourishment.  The  race  also  has  authority 
over  the  life  of  liim  who  sheds  liis  neighbor's 
blood  (Gen.  ix.  .5).  This  authority  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Imnian  law,  but  al.so  of  war.  On  the  basis 
of  Gen.  ix.  1  sqq.,  the  Jewi.sh  rabbis  built  up 
the  seven  so-called  "Noachian  Laws:  ■■  (1)  about 
judgments,  (2)  hles.sing  God,  (3)  fleeing  idolatry, 
(4)  fornication,  (5)  effusing  blood,  (0)  rape,  (7) 
eating  the  parts  of  living  animals. 

Noah  planted  the  vine ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
while  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  was  irrev- 
erently treated  by  his  son  Ham.  The  cm\se  of 
seri'itude  was  pronounced  u]ion  Ham's  son  Canaan, 
and  his  posterity.  Shem  and  .laphelh.  the  other 
two  sons,  who  had  shown  ])ro]ier  respect  for  their 
father,  were  bles.sed.  piomising  to  dwell  with 
Shem  (for  so  (!en.  ix.  27  is  to  Vie  explained). 
This  promise  looks  to  the  final  goal  of  lunnan 
history,  —  the  return  of  (iod  to  the  earth  he  had 
f(U'saken  at  Ww.  Flood.  Noah  lived  350  years  after 
th(^  Flood,  and  died  950  years  old.  Thereafter  the 
length  of  hunum  life  gradually  diiuinislied.  Shem 
was  fiOO  years  ohl  at  his  death;  Arjihaxad,  his 
son,  who  was  born  after  the  Flood,  only  438. 
Peleg,  in  the  fifth  generation,  only  attained  to 
the  age  of  230 ;  and  after  him  there  is  no  exam- 
ple of  any  who  reached  a  Iiigher  age  than  2oO. 

Lit.  —  DiiKXKi.r.U'S  :  jV«e,  arcliitccliis  iirca;  in 
ililnrio  nnrarchiis  iliscri/ilus  et  mnrali  iloctrina  iltus- 
tratus,  Monac,  1644;  Bittman.v  :  Miitliolofjus  (i. 
jip.  liSO-214);  [Ilrc.ii  Mii.i.Kit :  Tastimonji  of  the 
llofk's.  Kdinliurgh  and  Boston,  b'^57];  Kiciir.us:  D. 
Sr/top/utu/s;  Piira<iiesi\s-,  ?i.  Siindjlut/i-  t/isr/i.  irkiarl^ 
Leip.,  1S54;  Dikstki.  :  D.  Sintjiut  u.  tl.  l-'htlxaijen 
d.  Alterthiims,  1871;  Gkohck  Smith:  ChaUlcran 
Accnnnt  of  (ienesia,  I>onilon,  1H75,  new  ed.,  liSSl  ; 
Lkn'ohm,\N'T  :  //C  Dc'liii/r  <t  r]''.}iiipi'r  Jltihi/lonicnne, 
Pari.s,  1)S73.  [Sec;  also  the  Commentaries  on  Gen. 
vi.-ix.  of  Dk.m  r/.scii,  4th  ed. ;  the  Kng.  trans,  of 
LanCiK  (1h71),  with  the  KxiMirsus  of  Professor 
Taylek    Lkwis,   favoring   tlie   hypothesis  of  a 
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partial  extent  of  the  Flood  (pp.  :n4-:J'22),  etc.; 
Haui't:  ]).  keilinKchrifllitlie  Sitiljlullihericld,  Leip- 
zi,i{,  1S81  ;  IjKNOKMANt:  lScr/irniiii(/s  of  Ifislnry, 
Kiifi^.  trans.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  pp.  382-488.]     VOLCK. 

NOAILLES,  Louis  Antoine  de,  b.  May  27,  Ki.Jl ; 
d.  May  4,  172!)  ;  was  educated  for  tlie  cluircli,  and 
niade'bi.shop  of  Caliors  ]fi79,  bisliop  of  Chalon.s 
KiSO,  arclibishop  of  Paris  1695,  and  cardinal 
1700.  In  Ki.'Ki  hfi  accepted  the  Jicflexions  morales 
of  tjiiesnel,  but  in  1096  condemned  the  Exjtosilion 
de  la  foi,  by  IJarcos.  The  bull  Uiiigeniius  hi;  at 
first  openly  opposed  ;  and  for  .some  time  he  stood 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jansenist  party.  lUit 
in  1720  he  assented  to  a  coiiipronii,se,  and  in  1728 
he  accepted  the  bull.  See  S.  Peue  Auvii;ny  : 
Ali'iiioires  chronologiques  el  dof/mrilii/.,  Paris,  17'50; 
Villkfore:  Anecdotes  on  mcmoires  sur  lu  consti- 
tution Uuii/enilus,  Paris,  1730;  Bausset:  Histoire 
dc  Fcneton,  Pari.s,  1808 ;  Mcmoires  pour  serrir  d 
I'ktsliiire  ecc/es.  pendant  le  IS  siicle,  Paris,  180(!-15. 

NOB  {/leit/ht),  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  north  of,  and  so  near  to,  Jeru- 
salem, that  tlie  Holy  City  was  visible  from  it 
(Isa.  X.  32).  In  Saul's  time  the  tabernacle  was 
there,  and  there  Ahinielecli  gave  David  the  shew- 
bread  and  the  sword  of  Goliath.  Saul  was  so 
enraged  by  this  conduct,  that  he  destroyed  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  with  the  e.icception 
of  Abiathar,  who  escaped  (1  Sam.  xxi.,  xxii.). 
Tliere  were,  possibly,  other  Nobs  ;  but  the  one 
meant  in  the  narrative  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  existing  place ;  yet  its  site  seems  indicated 
by  some  cisterns  and  old  graves  upon  the  ridge 
to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Kidron  valley.  Cf. 
Muhlau,in  Riehm's  Ilandworlerhuch. 

NOBLE,  Samuel,  Svvedenborgian,  b.  in  London, 
Marcli  4,  1779;  d.  there  Aug.  27,  18.53.  In  ISlO 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  society 
for  publishing  the  works  of  Swedenborg.  In  1S20 
he  left  his  profession  of  engraving  for  the  Swe- 
denborgian  ministry  in  London.  lie  issued  two 
noticeable  original  books,  originally  lectures,  — 
Ptenarij  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  asserted  (1S2S), 
and  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Neic  Church.  2d  ed.,  1838,  —  and  a  translation  of 
Swedenborg 's  Hearen  and  Hell. 

NOCTURNS.     See  Canonical  Hours. 

NOD  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iv.  IG  as  the  land 
to  which  Cain  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brotlier. 
It  has  proved  wholly  in  vain  to  locate  that  land. 
The  name,  from  the  root  IIJ,  means  simply  "the 
land  of  exile;"  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  it 
is  placed  to  the  east  of  Eden.  Israel,  and  the 
nations  generally  of  Western  A.sia,  knew,  that  in 
Eastern  Asia  there  lived  people  who  had  a  cer- 
tain civilization,  but  upon  whom  they  felt  free  to 
look  down  with  contempt.  [See  Lenoumant  : 
Bee/innings  of  History,  New  York,  1883.] 

NOEL  (from  jm^n/i>,  "  birthday,"  .sf.  Christ's), 
a  word  frequently  found  in  old  Christmas  carols. 

NOEL,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley, 
a  brotlier  of  tlie  first  Earl  of  (iainsborough;  b.  at 
Leithmout,  Scotland,  July  10,  1799;  d.  at  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  Jan.  20,  1873.  Graduating  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  queen's 
chaplain,  and  incumbent  of  St.  .lohn's,  Bedford 
Row,  London.  Leaving  the  Church  of  England, 
he  officiated  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  the  same 
locality,  and  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  philan- 
thropist.    He  published  sermons :  Notes  of  a  Tour 


in  Switzerland,  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism  (1S49), 
Letters  on  the  Church  of  Home  (1851),  and  sujidry 
otliers,  besides  A  Selection  of  j'salms  anil  IJi/mnt 
(1832,  enlarged,  1853),  and  Hymns  aliout  Jesia 
(18t)!l).     Many  of  these  are  his  own.    K.  M.  I'.IKD. 

NOEL,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Thomas,  .an 
elder  brother  of  the  above;  was  b.  Dec.  2,  1782; 
and  d.  at  Romsey,  Feb.  24,  1851.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  and  was  settled  at 
Radvvell,  Herts ;  Rainhain,  Kent;  and  IMchmond, 
Surrey.  In  1834  he  was  canon  of  Winchester,  and 
in  1810  vicar  of  Romsey.  He  published  sundry 
sermons,  a  hymn-book,  and  jiroendel,  sketches 
and  poems.  'Two  of  his  hymns  are  very  graceful, 
and  have  been  widely  used.  F.  M.  BIKD. 

NOETIUS.     See  Monarciiianism. 

NOLASCUS,  Petrus,  b.  about  1189,  in  Langue- 
doc;  d.  1250,  in  Barcelona;  founded  in  1228  the 
order  of  the  Beata  Maria  Viryo  de  Mercede  pro 
Redemptione  Capticorum,  whose  members  consisted 
of  priests  and  knights,  and  whose  special  object 
was  to  redeem  Christian  captives  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries,  —  in  extreme  cases,  wlien  there 
was  danger  of  a  conversion  to  Islam,  even  with 
the  sacrifice  of  liberty  and  life.  The  oi-der  was 
confirmed  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1230,  and  obtained 
in  1232  a  magnificent  home  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Eulalia,  m  Barcelona.  The  order  floniished 
especially  in  Spain,  lint  also  in  France  and  Italy. 
By  Benedict  XIII.  it  was  transformed  into  a  com- 
mon mendicant  order  (1725),  and  a  century  later 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  revolution.  See  Act. 
Sand.  Jan.  31 ;  Hoi.stenius  :  Codex  reyidarmn 
monast.,h\.;  Helyot:  Histoire  des  ordres  itionas- 
tiipirs,  Paris,  1714-19.  ZOCKLER. 

NOMINALISM.     See  Sciiolasticis.m. 

NOMINATIO  REGIA.  In  the  Franki.sh  Empire 
the  kings  acquired,  even  in  the  Merovingian  peri- 
od, a  decisive  influence  on  the  episcopal  elections. 
In  the  Carolingian  period,  and  with  the  German 
emperors,  this  influence  grew  into  a  formal  right 
of  appointment ;  so  that  the  right  of  election, 
originally  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
became  completely  lost.  By  the  Concordat  of 
A\'orms,  however,  which  ended  the  controversy  of 
investiture  in  1122,  a  great  change  was  effected 
in  Germany;  the  right  of  election  being  vested  "in 
the  chapters,  while  the  real  power  of  appointment 
rested  with  the  Pope.  By  later  concordats  tlie 
kings  have  again  obtained  the  right  to  nominate 
bishops  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  Prussia,  etc.; 
but  this  nominatio  reyia  does  not  in  reality  amount 
to  more  than  a  presentation,  as  the  bishop  thus 
nominated  cannot  enter  into  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  his  office  until  he  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Pope.  WASSERSCIII.EBEN. 

'  NOMOCANON.  In  the  Greek  language,  /kuoitc 
meant  the  legislation  by  the  church ;  vofioi,  the 
legislation  by  the  secular  government,  —  the  em- 
peror. As  the  imperial  legislation  concerning  the 
church  grew  very  large  and  very  important,  it 
became  necessary,  or  at  least  convenient,  to  com- 
bine all  vofioi  of  ecclesiastical  import  with  the 
K'u'ojjff,  thereby  producing  a  complete  collection 
of  ecclesia.stical  legislation,  —  a  nomocanon.  The 
first  collection  of  the  kind  was  made  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  a  .second  was  begun  in  the  .seventh,  conj- 
])leted  in  the  ninth  by  Photius,  and  revised  in  the 
twelfth;  ,a  third,  the  so-called  Syntar/nia,  was  ni.ade 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Matthaus  Blastares. 
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See  Biexer;  Dc  collect,  canon,  cccl.  qncc,  Ber- 
lin, 1827.  WASSERSCHLEBEX. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  The,  are,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  those  clergymen  of  England  who  were 
ejected  from  their  livijigs,  and  suffered  other  hard- 
ships, after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  in  1660. 
The  designation  is  also  applied  to  all  members  of 
sects  in  England  and  Wales  as  opposed  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  ritual  and  practices  of  the 
national  ecclesiastical  body.  In  this  sen.se  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  dissenters.  After  tlie  res- 
toration, Charles  If.,  in  spite  of  promises  to  the 
contrary,  and  his  Parliament,  procee<led  to  insist 
upon  coufornnty  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Four  acts  completed 
the  legislation  against  all  who  refused  to  conform. 
In  16t>-2  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  requir- 
ing all  clergymen  to  give  their  as.sent  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  In  lG6i  the  Conventicle 
Act  was  ])assed,  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  meeting,  not  conducted 
according  to  the  u.sages  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
kind,  where  more  than  five  persons  in  addition 
to  the  family  were  convened.  In  106.3  the  most 
Oppressive  of  these  edicts,  the  Five-^Iile  Act,  was 
passed,  which  enjoined  upon  nonconformists  an 
oath  against  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  or 
attempting  any  "  alteration  of  government,  either 
in  Churcli  or  State,"  and  forbade  all  who  refused 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation 
represented  in  Parliament,  or  place  where  they 
had  preached,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  forty- 
pounds  and  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  Test 
Act  of  107.i  incapacitated  every  person  from 
holding  any  public  office  who  had  not  publicly 
taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England. 
These  acts  occasioned  great  hardship.  The  bulk 
of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  clergy.  Two  thousand 
ministers  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and 
among  tliem  were  some  of  the  most  pious,  learned, 
and  eminent  divines  of  the  <lay;  sucli  as  John 
Howe,  Baxter,  Flavel,  and  Philip  Henry.  The 
court  bishops  fully  synipalhizeil  with  this  legisla- 
tion ;  but  such  men  as  Ueynolds  (bishop  of  Nor- 
wich) ami  Stillingfleet  condenmed  it.  The  severity 
of  the.se  odious  laws  was  relaxed  by  James  1 1.,  who 
wa-s  anxious  to  secure  toleratioii  for  the  Roman 
Catliolics,  William,  and  sidjsequent  sovereigns. 
In  1687  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  passed, 
Bu.spending  the  penal  laws,  and  tests  of  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  Ministers  were  releascil  from  jails, 
ind  restored  to  their  Hocks.  Under  Wal]]ole,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  other 
laws  against  the  nonconformists  remaiiu-d  ino]ie- 
rative,  though  Ik;  dared  not  or  cared  not  to  re]ji!al 
them.  The  parliamentary  legislation  of  recent 
times  has  relieved  not  only  the  Protestant  non- 
couforjnists,  but  also  tlie  Uoman  Catholics  (18'_'1J), 
and  .lews  (1858),  from  their  disabilities. 

See  Ni'.Al. :  l/iston/  af  Ihc  Puritans,  or  Protnutant 
Noncnn/nrmi.il.i,  New  York  (llarjiers'  edition), 
1858,  'J  vols. ;  A.  S.  l)vi:u:  SkelcliKS  of  Enijti.ih 
■Nniiron/orinili/,  London,  1881. 

NONJURORS,  those  members  of  (he  Church 
of  ICnglaiid  who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary  in  1080,  on  the  ground  that 
Uiey  were  bound   by  their   oatlis   to  James   11. 


Their  number  included  four  hundred  clergymen 
and  nine  bishops,  —  Sancroft  of  Canterbury, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  AVhite  of  Peterborough,  Thomas  of 
\\'orcester,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Franipton  of 
Gloucester,  and  Cartwright  of  Chester.  Five 
were  (lejirived  of  their  sees  in  1691  ;  Thomas, 
Cai'twriglit,  and  Lake  having  died  in  the  mean 
time.  A  separate  organization  was  formed;  and 
nonjuring  congregations  continued  to  exist  until 
the  death  of  the  last  bishop.  Boothe,  in  1805.  The 
separation  introduced  nuiny  changes  from  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church.  A  book  of 
Derotions  for  Prhiiilire  Calholics  w.as  compiled 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Connnon  Prayer, 
but  differing  quite  widely  from  it.  See  L.\Tii- 
lU'iiY  :   llislory  of  the  Nonjurors,  18i5. 

NONNOS,  a  word  of  Coptic  derivation,  and 
meaning  "good,"  or  "holy,"  and  used  in  the  early 
middle  ages  both  in  its  masculine  and  feminine 
form,  nonnus  and  nonna,  is  the  name  of  a  (ireek 
poet  who  flourished  at  Panopolis  in  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  fifth  century.  Among  liis  works  are  a 
AiovvoiaKu,  a  fantastic  representation  of  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  and  a  ^itra\3ol7)  tov  kutu  'I(jtji'i'r/i'  ti'nyye- 
Aioii,  a  paraphrase,  in  epic  verse,  of  the  (iospel  of 
John.  The  latter,  wliieh  has  some  interest  for  the 
critical  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  (1501),  by  Aldus,  and  trans, 
into  I.,atin  by  Chr.  Ilegendorphinus  in  1528.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  is  that  bj'  Aug.  Scheindler, 
Leipzig,  1881.  See  A.  Koeciily:  Opuscula  phi- 
luloi/ica,  Leip.,  1881.  vol.  i.       CAUL  r.EKTllEAU. 

NON-RESIDENCE,  that  is,  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  an  otiiee  by  a  deputy  or  substitute, 
while  the  real  occupant,  though  absent,  continues 
enjoying  the  revenues,  has,  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  been  the  sidjject  of  a  long  series  of  Jiro- 
hibitive  laws,  from  the  Council  of  Sardica  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  finally  settled  the  matter. 
In  the  oldest  time  the  cause  of  non-residence 
seems  generally  to  have  been  the  pursuit  of  ambi- 
tious schemes  :  the  bishop  went  to  the  metropolis 
to  obtain  influence  at  court,  or  he  travelled  in 
foreign  dioceses  to  hunt  out  heresies,  etc.  After- 
wards the  cau.se  was  plurality  of  olHces.  The 
older  legislation  sought  to  sujipre.ss  the  evil  by 
limiting  the  term  ckiring  which  a  bisho|>  was 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  sec.  The  Council 
of  Trent  adopted  .a  more  effective  measure, — 
forfeiture  of  revenues.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, non-residence  cau.sed  by  plurality  of  offices 
was  .it,  times  verv  frequent.  Tlie  1  and  2  Vict., 
cap.  100,  treats  tlie  question  in  a  similar  way  as 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

NOPH  (I.sa.  xix.  l;?;  Jer.  ii.  16).  or  Moph 
(llos.  ix.  (),  lleb.),  is  the  biblical  name  of  .some 
great  Egyi)tian  city;  and  according  to  thit  Seiv 
tuagint,  which,  of  cour.se,  in  all  Egyiitian  afl'airs, 
is  a  good  authority,  that  city  was  Aleinphi.s,  the 
celebrated  metropolis  of  Lower  Egyjit.  The 
common  name  of  the  city  read  in  Egyptian  Men- 
ncfi.r,  which  in  ]iopul.'ir  jironuiieiiilinii  bi'(-anie 
M<])i-noJi ;  and  from  this  latU^r  tlie  (ireek  M(/;i;wf, 
the  Co]itic  Mcjnfe,  thi!  Arab  l\li:mj\  and  th(!  Ile- 
bri.'W  .\Io/tli.,  were  formed.  'I'hi^  holy  name  o£ 
the  city  was  J'u-Ptali,  or  lln-I'lah,  "the  homo 
of  Ptah;"  Ptah  lieiug  tin;  principal  god  of  the 
jilace.  Herodotus  a.scribes  its  fonndatinn  to 
Meiies,  the  founder  of  the  first  historical  dynasty 
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in  Egypt;  Dioilorus,  to  tlie  eighth  king  of  the 
.same  dynastv.  It  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  U:w  iiiile.s  south  of  tlie  point  where  the 
river  split.s,  and  forms  the  delta.  The  city  cov- 
ered an  area  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  stadias  : 
it  was  narrow  but  long,  stretching  for  several  miles 
along  the  river,  from  whose  inundation  it  was 
protected  by  huge  dams.  Containing  a  number 
of  the  most  magnificent  architectural  monuments, 
such  as  the  temples  of  I'tah  and  Isis,  it  continued 
a  great  and  splendid  city  for  many  centuries,  even 
during  the  period  when  Thebes  was  the  residence. 
IJut,  when  Alexandria  was  fouiuled,  it  lost  its 
importance.  Though  Strabo  mentions  it  as  the 
second  greatest  city  in  Egypt,  he  noticed  the  first 
traces  of  decay;  and  when  Cairo  was  founded,  on 
the  riglit  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Memphis  were  used  as  convenient 
quarries,  tlie  city  disappeared  so  completely,  that 
its  very  site  became  uncertain,  until  fixed  by  the 
French  expedition  of  1799.  But,  though  the  city 
of  the  living  has  been  so  utterly  destroyed,  the 
city  of  the  dead,  the  Pyramids,  the  great  Sphinx, 
the  Serapeon,  the  Apis  tombs,  and  the  numberless 
graves,  with  their  in.scriptions  atid  reliefs,  still 
remain.  See  Lkpsh'S  :  Denhmaler  niis  Af/ypleu, 
ii.  1;  and  Ebers  :  At/ypltn,  1879-80,  i.  133,  ii. 
17:2,  1.S4,  etc,  KiJETSCni. 

NORBERT.     See  PREMONSTn.\XTs. 

NORDHEIMER,  Isaac,  Ph.D.,  eminent  Jewish 
scholar,  b.  at  Wemelsdorf,  near  Erlangen,  Ger- 
many, 18(19;  d.  in  New- York  City,  Nov.  3,  1842. 
He  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
1834.  Coming  to  New  York,  1835,  he  was  that 
year  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
the  University  of  New- York  City ;  and  from  1838 
to  1841  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  that  city,  notwithstand- 
ing his  persistent  maintenance  of  his  Hebrew 
faith.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars 
America  ever  had,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  works : 
Hebrew  Grammar,  New  York,  1838-41,  '2  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  1842;  C/irexlnmallti/,  1838;  and  pt.  2  of  a 
Hebrew  and  Clialdee  Concordance,  1842  (in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  .S.  II.  Turner). 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.    See  Architec- 

TUKK. 

NORRIS,  John,  a  Platonic  divine  and  poet;  b. 
1657;  d.  at  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  1711.  He 
■was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  in  Oxford. 
In  1692  he  was  rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe  in  Som- 
ersetshire, and,  later,  of  Bemerton,  where  George 
Herbert  had  been  one  of  his  predecessors.  He 
partly  edited  .John  Uunton's  Atlienian  Mercury. 
and  wrote,  among  other  volumes,  Reason  and  lie- 
lit/inn.  Christian  Blessedness,  Practical  Discourses, 
and  A  Philvso/ihical  Discourse  concerning  the  Jm- 
mortalitij  of  the  Soul.  Of  his  Miscellanies,  consist- 
ing of  Poems,  Essni/s,  etc.,  the  Preface  is  dated 
1678,  and  nine  editions  appeared  from  1687  to 
1730.  According  to  Mr.  Cattermole,  "few  have 
equalled  Norris  in  the  union  of  learning  and 
acuteness,  metaphysical  and  logical,  with  sublime 
pietv."  F.  M.  BIRD. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  See  Canad.\,  Mexico, 
Uxi'iici)  States. 

NORTH,  Brownlow,  a  di.stingui.shed  evangelist 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  grand- 
Bon  of  Browulow  North,  brother  of  Lord  North, 


and  Bi.shop  of  Winchester;  was  b.  Jan.  6,  1810, 
at  Clielsea;  d.  Nov.  9,  1875,  at  Tullichewan,  near 
Edinburgh.  He  spent  six  yeais  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  known  as  a  good  fellow,  and  was  promi- 
nent at  sports.  Leaving  in  1825,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  getting  himself  into  dilRculties  by 
his  proiiensity  for  gambling.  He  was  married  to 
an  Irish  lady  in  1828.  He  at  one  time  thouglit 
of  taking  lioly  orders,  and  pursued  studies  with 
this  in  view.  He  had  no  settled  occupation,  and 
the  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  the  estates  of 
relatives  in  Scotland.  He  wa.s  careless  of  reli- 
gious duties,  and  known  as  a  seeker  of  pleasure, 
until  November,  1854,  when,  as  he  was  visiting 
at  Dallas  Moors,  Scotland,  his  whole  spiritual  na- 
ture underwent  a  radical  change.  While  engaged 
at  a  game  of  cards,  he  suddenly  became  concerned 
about  his  spiritual  welfare,  and,  feeling  a  sensation 
as  of  illness,  said  to  his  son,  "  I  am  a  dead  man. 
Take  me  up-stairs."  The  next  day  he  announced 
publicly  that  he  was  a  changed  man.  It  is  an 
intere.sting  fact,  that  although  he  had  been  an 
inveterate  smoker  from  liis  twelfth  year,  and  had 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  frequently  going  to  sleep 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  wholly  relinquished 
the  use  of  tobacco.  For  months  Mr.  North  read 
nothing  else  but  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  said,  f  liat, 
during  the  stirring  events  of  the  Crimean  war, 
he  knew  nothing  about  fhem.  He  passed  through 
months  of  temptation,  but  finally  gained  peace; 
and,  eleven  months  after  his  conversion,  began  to 
distribute  tracts  among  the  destitute  clas.ses  in 
Elgin,  Scotland.  In  July,  1856,  at  the  request  of 
others,  he  began  to  make  addres.ses  in  the  churches 
of  Dallas  and  Forres.  He  was  innnediately  reo- 
ognized  as  an  earnest  and  forcible  speaker,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  week  before  his  death 
was  an  indefatigable  preacher.  In  1859  he  was 
recognized  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  an 
evangelist.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry 
he  spent  chiefly  in  Scotland.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  great  revivals  in  Ireland  in  185D, 
and  Scotland  1860,  and  preached  in  all  tlie  great 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  with  con- 
spicuous results.  Ill  1871  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Elgin  to  London.  Mr.  North  was  a 
man  under  middle  height,  portly,  deeji-chested, 
broad-.shouldered,  of  penetrating  eye,  and  gentle- 
manly, dignified  manners.  It  is  said  b}'  those 
wlio  knew  him  best,  that  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed  after  his  conversion.  His  remains 
are  preserved  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 
See  the  interesting  biography  by  K.  Moody-Stuart, 
London,  187''^*. 

NORTH-WEST,  Theological  Seminary  of  the. 
See  Seminaries,  Theoloi;ical. 

NORTON,  Andrews,  D.D.,  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1786;  d.  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  Sept.  18,  1853.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  1804 ;  studied  theology,  but  w  as 
never  settled;  was  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College 
1809-11;  tutor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard  1811- 
13,  librarian  1813-21,  lecturer  on  biblical  criticism 
and  interpretation  (succeeding  Chaniiing)  1813- 
19;  and,  on  the  organization  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  was  first  Dexter  professor  of 
sacred  literature  1819-30;  afteV  which  time  ho 
still  lived  at  Cambridge,  engaged  in  literary  la- 
bors, but  in  feeble  health.  He  is  recognized  as 
cue  of  the  ablest  of  Unitarian  scholars,  radical  in 
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hLs  critical  opinions,  yet  a  believer  in  the  super- 
natiu-al,  and  an  opponent  of  Theodore  Parker. 
His  book  upon  the  Gospels  {Tlie  Eviilences  of  lite 
Ceiiuitieness  of  the  Gospels,  Boston,  1837-44,  3  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1846,  abridged  ed.,  18U7,  1  vol.) 
is  a  standard  work  in  America  and  England.  He 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  scholars 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  at  the  receix'ed 
dates  and  by  their  accepted  authors,  and  there- 
fore are  trustworthy  documents.  Besides  this 
work,  he  wrote  A  Statement  of  Ueasons  for  not 
beHeriiif/  the  Doctrine  of  l^rinitarians  concerning  the 
Kitture  of  God  anil  the  Person  of  Christ,  Cambridge, 
lS3y,  new  ed.,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  W.  Newell, 
Boston,  18.5f),  lltli  ed.,  1870;  On  the  Latest  Form 
tf  Infidclitij,  1839;  Tracts  concerninij  Christianity, 
Cambridge,  1852.  Two  posthumous  publications 
deserve  mention,  —  Internal  Eciilences  of  the  Gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels,  Boston,  1855;  and  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes,  ed.  by  bis  son, 
1855,  2  vols,  (not  thought  successful).  But  the.se 
titles  display  only  a  jiortion  of  his  literary  activ- 
ity, lie  was  a  contributor  to  the  North-American 
Review,  Christian  Examiner,  and  other  periodicals. 
He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  of  merit ;  and 
»'his  few  hymns,  which  ajipeared  at  intervals  from 
1-809  to  1833,  have  been,"  says  Professor  Bird, 
"highly  esteemed  and  lai-gely  used."  Specimens 
of  his  poetic  gifts  will  be  found  in  Giu.swold's 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  He  edited  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Writinifs  of  Charles  Elliot,  1814,  and  of 
J^evi  Frisbie,  with  Memoir,  1823.  See  Memoir, 
ill  Statement  of  Ueasons,  etc.,  mentioned  above, 
and  art.  in  Allii!0.\e"s  Diet.  En<j.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  s.  v. 

NORTON,  John,  b.  at  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 
Kng.,  May  U,  lliuij ;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 
1(363.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  took  holy 
orders;  embraced  Puritanism,  and  emigrated  to 
Plymouth,  New  England,  October,  1635,  and 
preached  at  Plymoutli,  Ipswich,  and  Boston.  He 
wrote  against  the  Quakers,  The  Heart  of  New 
Enr/land  rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  present  ;/en- 
eralion  (Cambridge,  1G59),  by  wliich  they  were 
greatly  exasperated. 

NORWAY  comprises  an  area  of  122,279  square 
miles,  with  1,802,172  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,794,- 
9^34  are  Lutlierans,  according  to  the  last  census  of 
1876.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  tenth  and  elev(nith  centuries  by  Olaf 
Trygvason  (!)9,)-1000)  and  St.  Olaf  (1014-31), 
botli  of  wliom  liad  received  baptism  in  Ireland. 
Ihit,  ;is  the  principal  means  of  pro])aganda  was 
tliu  sword,  tlie  people  remained  Pagan  at  heart 
long  after  they  had  officially  become  Christian. 
In  1152  the  country  obtained  its  own  metropolilan, 
—  tlie  Archbishop  of  Nidaros  (the  ]ire.sent  Trondh- 
jeni),  wlio  had  four  suffragan  bishops  under  him, 
— Oslo,  Bi'rgen,  Stavangor,  and  Hammer.  In  the 
twelfth  century  tin;  tithe  was  introduced ;  in  the 
thirteenth,  tlie  practice  of  cidibacy:  but  tlie  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  never  became  very  |X)werful  in 
tlie  country.  As  Norway  wiia  united  to  l)(tnmaiU 
from  13S7  to  1814,  and,  (hiring  the  Last  three  centu- 
ries, governed  as  a  Danisli  province,  the  two  coun- 
tries had  for  that  period  churcli  and  ehurcli  history 
ill  ooininon.  The  Keformatioii  was  introduced  in 
Norway  in  153C.  The  Norwegian  Church  became 
a  State  establishineiit,  an  exact  copy  of  the  Dan- 
ish. A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  its  intoler- 
Buce.    No  other  denoiiiinatiun  than  the  Lutheruu 


was  tolerated.  A\'hen  Norway  separated  from 
Denmark,  in  1814,  and  was  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  union  with  Sweden,  its  new 
constitution  did  not  materially  affect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church.  It  continued  to  be  neces- 
sary to  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  order 
to  hold  any  kind  of  government  office ;  and  con- 
version from  Lutheranism  to  another  denomina- 
tion was  punislied  with  exile.  Later  changes, 
liowever,  point  in  a  more  liberal  direction.  By  a 
law  of  July  16,  1845,  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions obtained  freedom  of  worship :  by  a  law  of 
■Inly  21,  1851,  the  Jews  were  a<lmitted,  etc.  The 
chief  spiritual  movements  within  the  pale  of  the 
Norwegian  Church  were  due  to  H.  N.  Hauge  and 
N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  which  articles  see. 

NORWICH  (city  of  England,  ninety-eight  miles 
nortli-east  from  London)  became  the  seat  of  a- 
bishopric  transferred  from  Thetford,  1094.  Its 
cathedral  was  commenced  in  that  year  by  Bi.shop 
Herbert  Losinga,  and  completed  by  Bishop  Perry 
in  1361.  Its  tower  was  restored  in  1858.  It  is 
chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  Tlie  present 
bishop  of  Norwich  is  Hon.  and  Rt.  Kev.  J.  T. 
Pelham,  D.D.,  who  was  consecrated  1857;  and 
his  .stipend  is  £4.500. 

NOSSELT,  Johann  August,  a  learned  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  Halle,  May  2,  1734 ;  d.  at  Halle,  March 
11,  1807.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  came  more  especially  under 
Baumgarten's  influence,  he  travelled  for  two  years, 
and,  returning  to  Halle,  was  made  professorin  1760. 
In  1779  he  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  His  principal  department  was 
the  New  Testament.  He  published  a  defence  of 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  tlie  Christian  religion 
{Vcrtheidif).  </.  Wahrlieit  ii.  Giittlich.  il.  cliristl.  Jteli- 
(jion,  Halle,  1766,  .5th  ed.,  1783),  but  in  later  years 
withdrew  from  the  orthodox  stand-point,  and 
denied  the  necessity  of  satisfaction.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  was  enhanced  bj-  the  purity  of 
his  character.  His  modesty  interfered  with  his 
becoming  a  prolific  autlior.  See  Niicmkykk:  Le- 
lien  Niissrlis,  Halle,  1809.        IIEISIUWI  DoUINa. 

NOTKER,  the  name  of  seveial  distinguished 
monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  (iall.  —  I.  Notker 
Balbulus  was  b.  about  840,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thur,  and  not  in  Elgg,  as  the  untrustworthy  Life 
of  Notl-er  ( Vita  s.  Notl-eri),  by  EkUehart  V.  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  states;  d.  April  ti,  912,  at  St. 
Gall.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Marti/roloyium 
which  goes  under  his  name,  and  which  he  ba,sed 
upon  a  simil.ar  work  of  Ado  of  St.  Gall.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  Seipje^tces,  religious  poems  of 
high  merit,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  measure. 
Forty-one  of  these  are  found  in  the  St.  Gall  Codex, 
No.  484,  of  the  tenth  century.  Between  881  and 
887  he  dedicated  the  Sequences  to  Bishop  Liut- 
ward  of  Vercelli,  chancellor  of  Charles  111.,  in  a 
letter  giving  interesting  details  of  their  composi- 
tion. A  miniature  portrait  of  NotUer,  <Iatiiig 
from  the  tenth  century,  is  pn^served  by  the  Zm-ich 
Antiquarian  Society.  He  was  canonized  in  1513. 
See  Mkvur  vo.n  Knonaii  :  Commetitari/ to  ICkhe- 
hart  I V.  :  Casus  .i.  Galli.  The  Sequences  an;  given 
by  Pkz  :  Thesaur.  anerdot.,  i.  18-42. — II.  Not- 
ker Medicus,  or  Piperis  Granum  (so  called  on 
account  of  his  sevens  discipline),  hnspitiirins  in  St. 
Gall  965;  d.  Nov.  12,975.  His  medical  altain- 
mcuts  were  so  great,  that  ho  was  culled  to  the 
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court  of  Otto  I.  He  was  also  known  as  a  poet  and 
painter,  and  was  distinguislied  as  "  the  most  be- 
nign doctor  "  (Oeni</nis.siiiius  doctor).  —  1 11.  Notker, 
Ti-ovost  of  St.  Call,  IJisliop  of  Lutticli  in  lUl',  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar;  d.  April  10,  UlUS. 
—  IV.  Notker  Labeo,  the  most  famous  teacher  and 
scholar  of  the  St.  Gall  convent ;  d.  of  the  plague, 
June  2!),  1022.  He  wrote  the  Lihri  exposillov.um,, 
a  series  of  expositions  and  translations  of  bibli- 
cal, theological,  and  classical  writings.  Among 
these  were  the  De  coii^dUilioite  and  l)e  Irlnilale  of 
Boethius,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Aristotle's  Caleijories, 
Job,  the  Psalms,  etc.  His  translations  won  for 
him  the  title  'J'pulonicun ;  and,  according  toWack- 
ernagel,  liis  (jerman  style  is  pure  and  flowing. 
[See  iSkqukn'cks.J  MEYER  VON  KNONAU. 

NOTRE  DAME  {our  lady),  the  French  designa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  therefore  a  frequent 
name  for  Roman-Catholic  churches  in  France. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  the  world  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris. 

NOTT,  Eliphalet,  a  distinguished  American 
clergyman  and  educator,  president  of  Union  Col- 
lege ;  was  b.  of  poor  parents  in  Ashford,  Conn., 
June  20,  177o;  A.  at  Schenectady,  Jan.  29,  18ij(i. 
His  parents,  who  were  farmer.s,  died  while  he  was 
still  a  boy.  While  he  lived  with  his  brother,  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Nott  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  he  stud- 
ied the  languages  and  mathematics,  and  taught 
school.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Brown  University,  and  at  twenty-two  was  licen.sed 
to  preach.  He  spent  the  first  two  years  of  liis 
ministry  at  Cherry  Valley,  combining  the  voca- 
tions of  pastor,  and  principal  in  the  academy,  and 
in  1798  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Albany.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  College,  an  office  which  he  filled 
with  eminent  dignity  and  ability.  When  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  the  institution  had  only 
fourteen  students,  and  was  in  great  pecuniary 
straits.  Under  his  management  it  became  one  of 
tha  strongest  literary  institutions  in  the  country, 
and  tliii  ty-seven  hundred  students  graduated  dur- 
ing his  presidency.  L)r.  Nott  was  moderator  of 
the  (ieneral  .\ssembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1811,  and,  after  the  divi.sion,  was  connected 
with  the  Old-School  branch  of  that  body.  He  has 
also  claims  to  notice  by  the  improvements  he  in- 
troduced into  the  methods  of  heating ;  and  his 
stoves  at  one  time  had  an  extensive  reputation. 
The  ample  fortune  which  he  realized  from  his 
patents  he  used  in  liberal  endowments  to  Union 
College.  Hr.  Nott  is  reported  to  liave  been  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  day.  His 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
at  the  hands  of  Aaron  Burr,  at  lioboken,  N.J., 
July  11,  1804,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  spe- 
cimens of  American  pulpit  eloquence.  It  was 
preached  on  July  29,  1804,  in  the  North  Dutch 
Church,  .Albany,  from  2  Sam.  i.  19:  "How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  !  "  After  drawing  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  manner  of  Hamilton's  death,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pi-onounce  duelling  a  crime,  and  the 
fatal  stroke  or  shot  of  the  duellist  "  murder,  — 
deliberate,  aggravated  nuirder,"  and  to  draw  an 
elegant  and  .sympathetic  sketch  of  the  gifted 
statesman,  who  "had  yielded  to  the  force  of  an 
imperious  custom,"  hut  had  himself  .said,  just 
before  the  combat,  "  My  religious  and  moral  prin- 


ciples are  strongly  opposed  to  duelling."  'i'his 
sermon  has  been  republished  in  Fish's  I'ul/tit 
Elo</ueiice  of  the  Ninetecidh  Cenluri/,  1807.  Dr. 
Nott  published  Counsels  to  Yowkj  Men  (New  York, 
I8l0,  and  often)  and  Lectures  on  Temiieronce  (Al- 
liany,  1847,  new  edition  by  McCoy,  18.'>7),  the; 
Jtesurrection  of  Christ,  witii  notes  by  Professor 
Tayler  Lewis  (new  edition,  New  York,  1872).  Ho 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  tiie  temperance 
cause;  and  of  his  Lectures  on  Temjternncc  Dr.  Pea- 
body  said,  "Tliese  lectures  constitute  the  most 
able,  thorough,  and  eflicient  argument  that  has 
yet  been  constructed  for  the  disuse  of  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors"  (North- Amerlcati  lleview,  Ixxxv.). 
See  Memoirs  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by 
Van  Santvoori),  revised  by  Professor  Tayler 
Lewis,  New  Y'ork,  1876. 

NOURRY,  Nicolas  le,  b.  at  Dieppe,  1G47;  d.  iu 
the  Abbey  of  St.  (jermain-des-Pres,  March  24, 
17'24  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in 
10G.5,  and  labored,  for  several  years  together,  with 
Duchesne,  Bellaise,  etc.  His  chief  independent 
work  is  his  Apparatus  ad  Bihliothecaiii  Maximum,  an 
historical  and  critical  treatment  of  the  authors 
incorporated  in  the  Bihl.  I'atrum  Max.,  published 
at  Lyons.  Only  two  volumes  appeared,  compris- 
ing the  authors  of  the  first  four  ccjituries,  Paris, 
1091,  and,  in  an  enlarged  form,  Paris,  170.5. 

NOVALIS,  the  p.seudonyme  of  Friederich  von 
Hardenberg  ;  b.  at  Wiedestedt,  in  tiie  county 
of  Mansfeld,  near  Kisleben,  May  2,  1772;  d.  at 
Weissenfels,  March  19,  1801.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence and  natural  science  at  Jena,  and  held 
for  some  time  a  position  in  the  Thuringien 
salines,  but  afterwards  retired  from  practical 
life,  partly  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Tieck  and  Schlegel ;  and  liis 
unfinished  romances,  —  Heiiirich  con  0/terdinr/en 
and  Die  Lehrlinye  zu  Sais,  —  and  his  J/i/mneii  an 
die  Nacht,  represent  him  as  one  of  tlie  extreme 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  school,  seeing  a  miracle 
in  the  most  common  natural  occurrences,  while 
the  most  awful  supernatural  events  looked  quite 
ordinary  to  his  eyes.  His  best  works,  however, 
are  his  (Jeistliche  Licder,  in  which  the  peculiar 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  miture,  tlie  early 
teachings  of  the  ]\Ioravian  Brethren,  to  whom  he 
belonged,  his  intimate  intercourse  with  Zin/.en- 
dorf  and  Lavater,  and  the  aesthetical  principle.s 
and  tendencies  of  the  Romantic  school,  are  blend- 
ed into  perfect  harmony.  They  were  translated 
into  English  (Spiritual  Sonr/s)  by  George  Mac- 
douald,  London,  1870.  His  conqilete  works  were 
editeil  by  Tieck  and  Sclilegel,  Berlin,  18o2,  with 
an  addition,  1874.  See  Cahi.yi.k's  Essat/  onNova- 
lis,  in  his  Miscellaneous   Wriliiu/s,  ii. 

NOVATIAN.  The  whole  Latin  tradition,  with 
the  exception  of  those  theologians  of  the  fourth 
century  who  stood  under  Greek  infinence  (Dama- 
sus,  Prudentius,  the  Deer.  Gclas.,  etc.),  calls  the 
great  schismatic  Nocatianus  :  wliile  by  (jreek 
authors  his  name  is  generally  written  Nowirof. 
Only  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  calls  him  NooKana- 
wf.  The  party  he  formed  is  generally  designated 
s,^  Novatiani :  only  once  Cyprian  writes  Nocalia- 
nenses  (Ep.,  73,  2).  W'hen  Epi]ihanius  (Ancoral., 
13)  calls  the  Novatians  of  Kome  jMotitenses,  he 
probably  confounds  them  with  the  Donatists. 

According  to  Philostorgius  {Hist.  Eccl.,  viii.  15), 
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Novatian  was  a  native  of  Phrygia.  Probably, 
however,  this  notice  rose  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  afterwards  found  many  adlierents  in 
I'hrygia;  or  perhaps  it  was  purposely  manufac- 
tured in  order  to  insinuate  a  connection  between 
him  and  the  Jlontanists.  With  respect  to  his 
life  before  the  schism,  we  depend  entirely  upon 
the  spiteful  and  mendacious  letter  of  Cornelius 
(Ep  (t(l  Faliitim  Anlioch.).  Cyprian,  Pseudo- 
Cyprian,  and  Socrates  give  very  little,  and  Eulo- 
giiLs  is  wholly  unreliable.  The  plain  facts  seem 
to  be  these :  during  a  severe  illness,  which  even 
made  the  aid  of  an  exorcist  necessary,  Novatian 
received  the  clinical  baptism  without  any  con- 
secutive episcopal  confirmation.  Such  a  form  of 
baptism,  however,  was  not  generally  recognized 
as  valid ;  and,  when  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
by  a  bishop  of  Home  (either  Fabian  or  his  prede- 
cessor), his  ordination,  we  are  told,  met  with 
great  opposition,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  on  that  account.  Otherwise  he  enjoyed 
great  reputation  in  the  congregation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters 
of  Cyprian  (.55,  24  ;  ol,  2;  60,  3;  49,  2)  ;  and  his 
official  activity,  as  well  as  his  pirivate  life,  must 
have  been  without  blemish,  since  Cornelius  found 
only  one  dark  spot  to  point  to.  At  the  time, 
he  tells  us,  when  the  persecution  was  at  its  high- 
est, Novatian  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  house; 
and,  when  the  deacons  admonished  him  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  in  danger,  he  became 
angry,  and  threatened  to  resign  his  office,  alleging 
at  the  same  time,  as  an  excuse  for  his  behavior, 
that  he  belonged  to  "another  philosophy."  The 
story  is  proved  false  by  the  simple  fact,  that  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Fabian  (Jan.  20,  2.50),  Novatian 
took  charge  of  the  official  correspondence  of  tlie 
congregation.  And,  as  for  the  equivocal  expres- 
.sion,  "  anotlier  philosophy,"  it  later  on  became  a 
favorite  trick  among  his  adversaries  to  represent 
his  concefitions  of  sin  and  penance  as  the  outcome 
of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  simply  in  order  to  cover 
up  their  own  ileviation  from  the  principle  hitherto 
held  by  the  church.  In  reality  he  had  as  little 
to  do  with  the  Stoical  philosophy  as  they  them- 
selves. The  origin  and  further  development  of 
his  views  are  not  doubtful. 

Down  to  220,  idolatry,  adultery,  fornication, 
and  murder,  were  punished  in  the  Catholic  Church 
by  formal  excommunicatiim.  This  practice  was 
first  broken  by  the  peculiar  power  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  confessors,  —  in  accordance  with 
an  archaic  idea  which  lived  on  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  —  and  then  by  an  edict  of  Pope 
Calixtus  I.,  which  spoke  of  re-admittance  into 
the  church  as  a  possibility.  The  edict  caused  the 
schism  of  llippolytus;  but,  as  the  schism  was 
healed  towards  llie  middle  of  the  third  century, 
it  seems  probabh;  that  the  successors  of  Calixtus 
returned  to  tlu^  old,  more  rigorous  practice.  At 
aJl  events,  it  must  be  obsei-ved  that  the  new  and 
inililer  views  were  applied  only  to  sins  of  the 
flesh.  As  none  wlio  in  the  jicaceful  period  be- 
tween 220  and  2.50  relapsed  into  Paganism  was 
likely  to  ask  for  re-admittance  into  the  Christian 
Churcli,  idolatry  wius  left  entirely  out  of  con.snd- 
«ration.  Itut.  witli  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian 
jiersocution.  a  gn-at  change  took  place.  The 
iiiimberof  the  lapseil  became  .so  great,  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  congregations  was  endangered. 


It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  simple  practical 
consideration  which  compelled  the  church  to 
change  its  practice.  The  dogmatical  development 
ed  it  in  the  very  same  direction.  If,  namely,  the 
church,  with  its  hierarchical  constitution,  were 
an  indispensable  means  of  gi'ace  extra  ijuam  nulla 
auius,  how  could  it  be  hoped  that  (iod  would  ever 
re-admit  into  grace  a  sinner  to  whom  the  church 
had  refuseil  absolutionand  reconciliation?  Indeed, 
when  individual  man  could  enter  into  relation 
with  God  only  through  the  priest,  his  salvation 
became  absolutely  dependent  on  his  connection 
with  the  clergy  and  the  church.  Now,  it  is  very 
true  that  these  ideas  did  not  reach  tlu'ir  full  de- 
velopment until  the  end  of  the  Decian  jiersecu- 
tion  (see  Cyprian :  De  unitalc  ccclesiw  and  De  lapxis); 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  whole  doctrinal  and 
constitutional  development  of  the  church  had  for 
a  long  time  tended  towards  that  point.  The  very 
practice  (generally  adopted  throughout  the  church 
in  250)  of  absolving  the  penitent  lapsed  immediate- 
ly before  death  was  a  move,  perhaps  unconscious, 
in  the  direction  indicated  ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  which  indicates  that  originally  Novatian 
was  either  theoretically  or  practically  opposed  to 
the  movement. 

After  the  death  of  Fabian,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Decian  persecution,  no  new  liishop  was  elected 
in  Rome.  As  he  could  probably  not  be  elected 
without  his  name  being  given  to  the  police 
(Cyprian  :  Ep.,  55,  9),  he  would  be  siu'e  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  see  remained  vacant  for  fifteen  months. 
During  the  interval,  the  congiegation  w as  repre- 
sented and  governed  by  the  college  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  which,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
fifty-three  persons  (Eusebius :  Hixl.  EccL,  VI.  4:J, 
11).  Among  those  members  of  the  college  who 
are  known  to  us,  Novatian  stands  in  the  first  rank; 
while  the  name  of  the  later  bishop,  tlie  presbyter 
Cornelius,  is  never  heard  of.  Of  special  interest 
for  the  history  of  this  interval  are  the  three  letters 
which  the  Roman  clergy  issued,  aiul  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  correspondence  of  Cypiian 
(8,  ;jO,  ;5(i).  The  second  of  those  letters  is  cer- 
tainly written  by  Novatian,  and  it  may  be  plausi- 
bly assumed  that  he  al.so  wrote  the  two  others. 
In  the  first,  the  Roman  clergy  state,  that,  though 
they  have  separated  from  the  lapsed,  they  have  by 
no  means  abandoned  thcni.  On  the  contrary,  if 
any  penitent  falls  sick,  and  wislies  to  enter  again 
into  communion  with  the  (church,  they  re-admit 
him.  Cyprian  recognized  the  maxim  as  authori- 
tative. In  Ej>.  15-17  he  never  speaks  of  tlit: 
dying  ;  but  in  Ep.  18  he  acknowledges,  and  (]Uotes 
the  letter  from  Rome  in  his  support,  that  the 
dying  must  be  re-admitted.  Thus  it  was  Rome 
which  first  tmned  the  Rishop  of  Carthage  in  the 
direction  of  mildness  and  forlii^aranee.  In  the 
second  letter,  the  Roman  clergy  state,  that,  in 
agreement  with  other  bishops  present  in  Rome, 
tiiey  have  adopted  a  ndddle  coinse  with  resjiect 
to  i\u-  lap.sed,  and  that  no  new  disciiilinary  niea.s- 
ures  will  be  adopted  until  alter  the  election  of  a 
bisho));  which  implies,  that,  from  ])rincipl(%  Nova- 
tian, the  writer  of  the  letter,  Wivs  not  opposed  to 
tlie  introduction  of  new  measures.  The  three 
letters  show,  as  does  the  correspondence  between 
Cyjirian  and  the  Uonniii  confessors  Moses,  Maxi- 
inn.s,  etc.,  that  at  that  time  there  reigned  [)erfecl 
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agreement,  both  in  Rome  it«elf  and  Ix'tweeu  Uciine 
and  Cypi'ian.  Indeed,  down  to  tlie  siirint;  ol  "-'ol, 
not  the  sli;4htest  i'oreboding  can  be  loinid  of  the 
coming  .scliisni  in  Rome. 

But  in  March,  251,  Cornelius  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  was  elected  by  a  majoi-ity,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  accordance  with  all  accepted 
rules.  Nevertheless,  there  was  in  Rome  a  nunority, 
comprising  several  presbyters  and  some  of  the 
most  revered  confessors,  which  was  unwilling  to 
accept  tlu!  issue  of  the  election,  but  put  forward 
Novatian  as  anti-bishop,  and  had  him  ordained 
by  three  Italian  bishops.  Thus  the  schism  began. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  though  Cornelius 
represented  the  laxer,  and  Novatian  the  sterner, 
jiortion  of  the  congregation,  there  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  no  theoretical  point  of 
controversy,  but  simjjly  a  conflict  between  two 
persons.  On  tlie  one  side,  a  theoi'etical  difference 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatian  is,  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Cyprian  and  Cornelius  {Ep., 
41-53),  even  not  hinted  at  until  Ep.  u4 ;  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  Cyprian  confines  himself 
to  lamenting  the  fact  of  the  schism,  without  enter- 
iPig  upon  a  condenuiation  of  the  theory  of  the 
schismatics.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  shown 
above,  that  Novatian  was  not  from  principle  op- 
posed to  the  re-admittance  of  the  lapsed;  and  this 
is  furthermore  proved  by  the  letter  of  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  to  Novatian  (Eusebius  :  Iliisl.  EccL, 
VI.  45)  and  by  Rseudo-Cyprian  {Ad  Noralianum, 
14).  The  contest  began  as  a  mei'ely  personal  con- 
flict, and  Cornelius  proved  tlie  more  fortunate.  In 
the  spring  of  251,  even  before  he  could  leave  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  return  to  his  congregation, 
Cyprian  was,  by  the  schism  of  Felicissimus,  com- 
pelled to  abate  his  rigor,  and  consent  to  the  re-ad- 
nuttance  of  the  lapsed.  This  step  naturally  placed 
him  on  the  side  of  Cornelius,  though  Novatian 
and  the  confessors  Maximus  and  Moses  had  hith- 
erto been  his  supporters  in  Rome.  He  recognized 
Cornelius,  thougli  not  in  so  precise  and  unqualified 
terms  as  the  latter  wished.-  Their  friendship, 
however,  soon  became  firmly  cemented  by  the 
arrival  of  Novatus  in  Rome.  Novatus  was  a  zeal- 
ous adherent  of  Felicissimus,  and  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Cyprian.  For  what  rea- 
son he  in  Rome  joined  Novatian,  thougii  on  the 
point  in  question  he  held  the  very  opposite  views, 
cannot  now  be  made  out;  but  the  circumstance 
contributed  much  to  bring  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  summer  of  251  the 
confessors  left  Novatian,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  not,  as  Cornelius  says,  deceived 
by  the  cunning,  lies,  and  perjuries  of  the  schis- 
niatical  and  heretical  beast  Novatian,  l)ut,  as  they 
say  themselves,  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  unity 
to  the  church.  The  loss  was,  nevertheless,  of  great 
effect  on  the  position  of  the  schismatic  connnunity 
in  Rome.  In  other  countries,  quite  a  number  of 
bishops  rejected  the  laxer  practice.  Some  joined 
Novatian,  tliough  without  breaking  with  the 
church :  others  simply  declared  in  favor  of  him. 
In  Fabius  of  Antioch  he  found  a  very  warm  friend; 
but  he  died  just  before  the  great  Oriental  synod 
convened  at  Antioch,  and  the  milder  views  were 
adopted  by  that  assembly.  Nevertheless,  the 
.schism  gradually  assumed  very  dangerous  propor- 
tions in  the  Fast,  the  views  of  Novatian  finding- 
many  adherents  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  Fontus,  Bi- 


thynia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Arabia,   and 
AlesoiK>tamia. 

in  the  begiiming  of  the  controversy  the  ques- 
tion was  not  about  the  casus  iiwrlis,  or  the  sac- 
ri/icaU,  or  the  relation  of  the  bislioji  to  th(; 
jireabyters  and  confessors,  or  the  elficacy  of  peni- 
tence, etc.  It  is  simply  a  stubbornly  re]ieated 
cahinmy,  that  Novatian  or  his  I'arty  ever  declared 
jienitence  to  be  of  no  use;  but,  as  the  Ronum- 
Catliolic  Church  afterwards  adopted  the  vi(;w  that 
the  excomnamicated  could  not  be  saved,  the  cal- 
umny appears  to  liave  had  its  reason.  Tlumgh 
all  tho.se  questions  were  raised  and  answered  dur- 
ing the  {irogress  of  the  schism,  the  true  pi-incijile 
at  stake  in  the  controversy  was  that  of  the  |>ower 
of  the  keys.  Tlie  great  ruling  Jiarty  received  its 
theory  from  Cyprian,  thougli  that  theory  was 
fully  developed  only  in  the  West,  and  not  until 
the  time  of  Augustine.  In  a  general  -way  the 
party  argued,  that  Scripture  enjoined  mercy  and 
love;  that  the  church  could  not  abandon  the  lap.sed 
to  the  world,  to  heresy,  and  to  scliisin  ;  that  the 
granting  of  aid  in  cusu  morlis  necessarily  led 
further,  as  many  dying  recovered ;  that  it  wa.s 
unjust  to  demand  penitence  without  promising  ab- 
solution, etc.  But  none  of  those  arguments  were 
decisive  to  Cyprian.  His  argument  was,  that, 
since  salvation  could  be  obained  only  through 
the  church,  every  one  who  was  definitely  severed 
from  her  must  necessarily  jjerish.  Consequently, 
to  refuse  the  communion  of  the  church  to  any 
one  who  had  not  definitely  separated  him.self 
from  her  would  be  an  anticipation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  (Jod;  while  the  re-admittance  of  a  lapsus 
could  in  no  wise  prevent  God  from  still  lefusing 
him  salvation.  On  tlie  other  side,  when  Nova- 
tian considered  it  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  exclude  forever  all  heavy  sinners,  and 
denied  her  power  to  give  absolution  to  the  idola- 
ter, it  is  apparent  that  his  idea  of  the  church,  of 
the  absolution  of  the  church,  of  the  right  of  the 
[jriest,  in  short,  his  idea  of  the  pow-er  of  the  keys, 
is  another  than  that  held  by  his  adversaries.  The 
church  is  to  him,  not  the  coinlilio  sine  qua  non  for 
salvation,  an  institution  educating  mankind  for 
salvation,  but  the  congregation  of  saints,  whose 
very  existence  is  endangered  if  there  is  one  single 
heavy  sinner  among  its  members.  To  him  tlie 
constitution  of  the  church,  the  distinction  between 
laity  and  clergj',  the  connection  with  the  clergy, 
that  is,  the  bishop,  are  questions  of  secondary  im- 
portance :  the  one  question  of  prime  importance, 
the  one  great  question,  is  to  be  a  saint  in  the 
communion  of  saints.  The  verdict  on  the  respec- 
tive worth  and  value  of  these  two  opposite  move- 
ments depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  given,  —  the  demands  of  religion,  or  the 
demands  of  the  time.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  Novatians  retained  many  most  valuable  rem- 
nants of  old  traditions ;  and  their  idea  of  the 
church  as  a  communion  of  saints  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  first  days  of 
Christendom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  punish 
libfllatici  harder  than  adulterers  and  defiauders 
must  seem  to  everybody  an  open  injustice;  and, 
in  order  to  carry  their  point,  the  Novatians  were 
very  .soon  compelled  to  break  with  the  whole  dis- 
ciplinary development  during  the  last  two  or  three 
generations.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
a   cunimunity   of   saints   could   not   fail   ending 
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either  in  miserable  delusion,  or  in  bursting  asun- 
der the  whole  existing  Christendom. 

According  to  Socrates  (Hixt.  EccL,  IV.  "28)  and 
some  later  Cathari  (see  Eulogius  in  Photius : 
BiUiolh.,  :208,  "JSO),  Xovatian  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  the  report  is  doubtful ;  and  the  acts,  dating 
from  the  sixth  century,  ai'e  spurious.  During 
the  next  two  generations  after  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, the  Church  of  the  Cathari  became  consoli- 
dated. Many  Montanist  congregations  joined  it, 
especially  in  I'hrygia.  In  constitution  and  doc- 
trine the  difference  between  the  Catholic  Cliurch 
and  the  Church  of  the  Cathari  was  very  small. 
Besides  the  question  of  discipline,  —  \yhich  the 
Novatian  bishop  Asclepiades  formulated  thus, 
"For  deadlj'  sins  the  Catholics  exconmiunicate 
clergymen,  but  we  also  laymen,"  —  the  question 
of  the  second  marriage  also  acquired  some  im- 

Eortance,  especially  in  regions  formerly  occupied 
y  jMontanists.  Xovatian  himself  never  forbade 
it,  and  in  the  West  it  was  generally  allowed. 
With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  schismatic 
church,  notice,  for  Spain,  Pacian ;  for  Gaul,  the 
polemical  work  of  Bishop  Reticius  of  the  fourth 
century;  for  Upper  Italy,  Ambrose  {De  pceniten- 
tia)  ;  for  Rome,  where,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
Novatians  had  a  bishop  and  many  churches,  Soc- 
rates (Hist.  EccL,  V.  U,  VII.  9,  11);  for  iMauri- 
tania,  Alexandria  (where  they  also  had  a  bishop 
and  several  churches),  Syria,  Paphlagonia,  Phry- 
gia,  Bithynia,  Scythia,  etc.,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret.  In  Constantinople  they  had  three 
churches ;  and  Socrates  gives  the  list  of  their 
bishops,  with  the  principal  events  of  their  lives. 
At  the  Council  of  Nicsea  the  Novatian  bishop 
Arius  was  present.  He  accepted  the  decisions  of 
the  council  concerning  the  faith  and  the  Easter 
controversy,  and  was  treated  with  much  regard 
by  the  council.  But  the  emperor  did  not  succeed 
in  alluring  him  and  his  party  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  Ten  years  later,  however, 
when  Constantine  had  somewhat  changed  his 
theological  views,  he  placed  the  Novatians  in  rank 
with  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  forbade 
them  to  worship  in  public,  closed  their  churches, 
and  ordered  their  books  to  be  burnt.  During 
the  Arian  controversy  the  relation  between  the 
Novatians  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  generally 
good,  as  the  former  showed  no  inclination  towards 
that  heresy.  But  the  danger  was  hardly  over, 
before  the  Catholic  Church  began  persecutions. 
In  Rome,  Innocent  I.  closed  their  churches,  and 
Celestine  I.  forbade  them  to  wor.ship  in  {)ublic. 
In  the  East,  however,  the  party  lived  on  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Lit.  —  Novatian  was  the  first  theologian  of  the 
Church  of  Home  who  developed  a  compn'hensive 
literary  activity  in  the  Latin  language;  but  of 
his  works,  only  his  JJc  Sahhalo,  l)e  Circumrisiime, 
and  De  'J'riiiilale  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  .schism  are  the 
Letters  of  CvrniA.v,  Eusehius  (Hist.  JCccl.,  VI. 
4.'5-VII.  8.),  SocKATics  (who  was  at  one  timi^ 
«u.spccted  of  having  been  a  Novatian),  the  polemi- 
cal work  of  EuutGiDs,  of  which  large  extracts 
are  found  in  I'liorius  (Coit.  18.',  208,  280).  Of 
modern  rejiresenlations.  the  best  is  still  Wai.cii: 
Ketzr-rhislorie,  ii.  18r)-2.S8.  AUOLF  HAUNACK. 
NOVATIANUS,  NOVATUS.  See  Novatian. 
NOVICE.     See  XoviriATi;. 


NOVITIATE  denotes  the  term  of  initiation  and 
probation  in  a  religious  house  before  taking  tlie 
vows.  According  to  Con.  Tritl.,  Sess.  xxv.  c.  15, 
de  regul.  et  mon.,  it  shall  last  a  full  year  or  more : 
vows  taken  earlier  are  not  valid.  As  long  a-s  the 
vows  have  not  been  taken,  the  novice  has  a  right 
to  go  back  into  the  world,  and  tlie  monastery  has 
no  other  claim  on  the  property  of  the  novice  than 
what  is  necessary  for  the  re-imbursement  of  its 
ex]ienses.  During  the  novitiate  the  novice  cannot 
dispose  of  his  or  her  property  in  favor  of  the  mon- 
astery; and,  if  he  or  she  dies,  the  monastery  is  not 
the  heir. 

NOWELL,  Alexander,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  preach- 
ers of  the  Elizabethan  period ;  was  Vi.  at  Read 
Hall,  Whalley,  County  of  Lancaster,  15U7  or  1508  ; 
d.  in  London,  Feb.  13,  16U2.  He  was  educated 
at  jNIiddleton,  near  Manchester,  and  at  Brasenose 
College,  which  he  entered  at  thirteen.  He  was 
the  "chamber-fellow"  of  Foxe  the  niartyrologist, 
and  was  made  bachelor  of  arts  in  15;3(i.  In  1543 
he  was  appointed  master  of  AVestminster  School, 
London,  he  being  the  second  incumbent  of  that 
position;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  15."0;  preached 
in  some  of  the  "  notablest  places  and  auditories 
of  the  realm;"  and  in  1501  received  a  stall  at 
Westminster.  He  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and,  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  fled 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  tarried  at  Strassburg 
and  Frankfurt,  in  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
exiles,  who  subse<iuently  became  eminent  under 
Elizabeth.  Returning  to  England  at  Elizabeth's 
accession,  he  was  ma<le  archdeacon  of  IMiddlesex, 
and  canon  of  Canterbury  in  1500;  was  a])pointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  several  of  the 
diocese.s,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  during 
his  incumbency,  on  June  4,  1501,  that  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral  was  burned.  Nowell  was  hence- 
fortli  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  the 
re.alm,  and  took  a  ]irominent  ]iart  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  In  1503  he  was  chosen  prolocutor 
of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  presided 
over  those  sessions  which  revised  and  settled  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  In  1505  ho  hail  a  contro- 
versy with  Dornuui,  who  attacked  Jewell's  Apolo- 
!/!/.  His  servici^s  were  in  great  demand  on  all 
public  occasions  and  at  the  funerals  of  eminent 
men.  He  was  chosen  to  make  the  first  |uiblic 
announcement  from  the  pulpit  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  AruKida  before  the  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, etc.  Izaak  Walton  s.iys  Nowell  was  "noted 
for  his  meek  spirit,  deep  learning,  prudence,  and 
piety,"  and  mentions  with  .sympathetic  ajijiroval 
his  devotion  to  angling,  in  \vlii<'h  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  one-tenth  of  his  time.  Nowell  is  the 
author  of  one  or  more  catechism.s,  which  wen? 
"  allowed  and  ajiprovod  "  by  Parliament.  In  1503 
T/ie  Ctiler/iism  was  presented  to  the  u]ipcr,  and 
a  Catecliismiis  jiiieronim  to  the  lower,  house  of 
convocation.  Whetluu-  tliese  were  identical,  or 
two  different  catechisms  (and  in  this  case  both 
written  by  Nowell),  it  is  dilhcult  to  determine. 
Churton  liolds  to  the  latter  view.  In  1571  a 
catechism  by  Nowell  was  printed  in  Latin.  It 
was  ))rescribed  by  Ar(4ibishop  Parker  to  be  taught; 
and  it  iieads  a  list  of  books  for  the  extir|)ation 
of  heresy,  which  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
.scribi'd  in  LOTO.  It  is  also  probable  that  Nowell 
waa  the  author  of   The   Church   Catixhism.     See 
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A  Cdlec/iism  m-ittcn  in  Lnlin  In/  Alcx'tndcr  Nnwcll, 
lot/el/icr  irif/t  l/tc  saine  Ctifet'/iis/ii  translatetl  into  I'^ng- 
li.ili  1)1/  'J'/iiiinas  Niirlim  (with  uii  ii]ii»'iiclix  coiitaiii- 
iiiy  a  sttvmoii  of  Nowell,  jircaciii'd  at  tlu;  opuiiiiig 
of  Pailiamt'iit,  li)(j;3),  edited  for  tim  J'arker  So- 
ciety l>y  (1.  E.  CoKUiK,  Canilii'idf^e,  1S5;5.  For 
Nowcll's  biography,  see  Fullkh's  Worlliies  iif 
ICiKjlmul ;  Ciil'UTON:  Life  of  A.  Nowell,  Oxford, 
18li!). 

NOWELL,  Laurence,  brotlier  of  tlie  former, 
and  JJeau  of  Liclifield ;  entered  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, 15:50 ;  d.  October,  loTG.  lie  was  a  h^arned 
Anglo-Saxon  scliohir,  and  left  a  dictionary  of 
Anglo  Saxon  in  manuscript. 

NOYES,  George  Rapall,  D.D.,  Unitarian,  b.  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  0,  1798;  d.  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  3,  1868.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1818 ;  studied  theology  there, 
and  was  licen.sed  1822;  pastor  at  Brookfield  and 
I'etershani,  Mass. ;  from  1840  till  his  death,  Han- 
cock professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature 
in  Harvard  University.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
especially  in  sacred  philology,  and  published  origi- 
nal translations,  with  notes,  of  Job  (Cambridge, 
18l'7,  2d  ed.,  Boston,  18:J8),  I'salms  (Boston,  isijl, 
2d  ed.,  1840),  the  Prophets  (1833-37,  3  vols.,  2d 
I'd.,  1843),  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles 
(1810),  the  New  Testament,  from  Tischendorfs 
text  (7th  and  8th  editions),  1808.  The  latter  was 
complete  in  manuscript  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
but  its  publication  was  partly  posthumous,  as  the 
])roofs  were  read  by  its  autlior  only  as'  far  as 
Philippians.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  carried  it  through 
the  press,  and  edited  the  remainder  of  the  trans- 
lation, appending  a  few  notes.  The  text  is  divid- 
ed into  paragraplis,  but  not  into  verses,  which  are 
merely  indicated  by  numerals  upon  the  margin. 
The  translation  is  characterized  by  critical  exact- 
ness, good  taste,  and  a  reverent  spirit. 

NUMBERS.     See  Pentateuch. 

NUN,  NUNNERY.  The  word  "nun"  is  most 
probalily  derived  from  the  Coptic  nonnos  ("holy"), 
which  in  early  mediaeval  Latin  was  applied  botli 
to  monks  {nonnus)  and  to  nuns  (^nonnu).  Other 
appellations  were  mono,  mnnacha,  monialis,  etc. 
Even  in  the  first  century  of  its  history,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  its  female  ascetics,  as  well  as  its 


male  ones.  They  were  called  virr/incs  Deo  sacralm 
("virgins  con.secrated  to  (iod  "),  and  lived  with 
their  families,  though  in  retirement,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  practical  ]nrXy  in  the  service  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  They  were  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  who  received  their  vow,  and  pi-eseiited 
them  with  their  peculiar  garments,  —  the  sombre- 
colored  mantle,  the  veil,  and  the  golil-eml)roidered 
head-dress  (milrell).  '4'he  transition  from  asceti- 
cism to  monasticism  took  place  .at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  among  the  female  ascetics 
as  among  the  male  ones,  and  associations  of  female 
ascetics,  or  nuns,  occur  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and 
Ambrose.  They  stood  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bishops,  from  whom  they  also  received  their 
rules.  Their  daily  worship  they  performed  in  a 
domestic  oratory,  and  only  on  Sundays  tliey  visited 
the  neighboring  church.  In  the  sixtli  century, 
however,  they  obtained  their  own  cloister-churches, 
in  which  service  was  performed  by  a  special  priest; 
and  absolute  or  almost  absolute  seclusion  from 
the  world  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  of  female  mon.asticism.  At  the 
head  of  the  nunnery  stood  an  abbess,  a  prioress, 
or  a  mother-superior.     See  Moxasteky. 

NUNCIO.     See  Legate. 

NUREMBERG,  The  Religious  Peace  of.  At 
the  close  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (Nov.  19,  1530), 
it  was  apparent  that  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  had 
decided  to  regulate  tlie  religious  affairs  of  Ger- 
many according  to  his  own  will,  even  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  armed  force.  Conse- 
quently, early  in  1531,  the  Protestant  princes  met 
at  Schmalkald,  and  concluded  there  an  alliance 
for  .armed  defence.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  situation  was  completely  changed.  The  Prot- 
estant princes  sought  and  found  support  in  France; 
and  the  Turks,  under  Soliman,  threatened  to  in- 
vade Hungary  and  Austria.  AVithout  the  aid  of 
the  Protestant  princes,  the  emperor  could  not 
hope  to  m.ake  any  successful  defence  against  the 
Turks;  and  in  the  spring  (1532),  he  opened  nego- 
tiations with  them.  Those  negotiatioiis  led  to  the 
so-called  "religious  peace  of  Nm-emberg"  (July 
23,  1532),  by  which  the  status  quo  was  confirmed 
and  guaranteed  until  a  general  council  could  be 
convened.  For  the  Protestant  cause,  this  peace 
was  a  decisive  victory. 
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OAK.  There  are  sis  Hebrew  -words  ( '"S,  hVn, 
nVx,  jVx,  nbx,  pSs,  from  Six,  Vs,  oriSx,  "to 

be  strong")  thus  interpreted  from  a  root  which 
means  stromj.  Tliere  are  three  species  of  oak  in 
.Palestine,  —  Quercti.i  jiseudo-coccifcra,  Q.  (eyilop,-:, 
and  Q.  infcctoria.  Tiie  first  is  the  prickly  ever- 
gi-een  oak,  of  which  a  tine  specimen  is  '•  Abra- 
ham's Oak,"  near  Jlamre,  which  is  twenty-three 
feet  in  girth  ;  but  the  tree  ordinarily  is  not  higher 
than  twelve  feet :  its  leaf  is  like  the  holly's  in 
shape,  but  smaller.  The  second  is  the  Valonia 
oak,  with  a  massix-e  trunk,  and  great  height.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  famous  "oaks  of  Bashan  " 
(Isa.  ii.  12,  13;  Zech.  xi.  2).  Its  acorns  are  very 
large,  and  are  eaten  liy  the  poor;  and  their  cups, 
which  are  used  by  tanners,  are  exported.  This 
oak  is  found  only  in  Northern  Palestine,  and  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  tlilnl  kind  is  found,  but 
rarely,  in  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

Oaks  play  a  part  in  the  religious  practices  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  nations.  Idols  were 
made  of  oak  (Isa.  xliv.  14),  and  oaks  marked 
places  of  sacrifice  (IIos.  iv.  13 ;  Isa.  i.  29),  and 
also  of  burial  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
To-day  the  evei-greeii  oak  is  usually  found  near 
the  Welies,  or  prophets'  tombs.  In  the  lands  of 
the  Goths  and  the  Cossacks  the  oak  vv'as  vener- 
ated, and  Winfred  excited  intense  horror  by  cut- 
ting down  an  enormous  oak  sacred  to  Thor.  So 
in  early  Britain  the  Druids  venerated  the  oak 
above  all  otlier  trees.  Oak-groves  wei-e  their 
temples,  and  indeed  the  very  name  Druid  proba- 
bly means  "oak."  The  oak  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  —  Ilesus.  The  mistletoe, 
vvliich  grew  upon  the  oak,  represented  man  in  his 
dependent  state ;  and  it  was  cut  with  imposing 
cereiiKiny  in  December  of  each  year. 

OATES,  Titus,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
Popish  Plot;  b.  at  London  about  1G19;  d.  in 
London,  .July  23,  170.).  The  son  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  he  studied  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school 
and  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  Baptist  minis- 
try; afterwards  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; was  a  chaplain  in  the  navy;  and  entered 
the  lioman-Catholic  Church,  tarrying  for  some 
time  in  the  Jesuit  hou.ses  of  Valladolid  and  St. 
Ornsr.  He  was  expelled  from  these  institutions 
for  misconduct:  but,  while  he  was  an  inmate,  he 
had  heard  of  :t  meeting  of  .Jesuits  held  in  Lon- 
don;  and  "on  his  expulsion,"  as  Mr.  (ireen  says, 
"  this  single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain  into  a 
plot  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  (he 
death  of  the  king."  About  this  time  (1678)  there 
Wits  a  great  deal  of  supiiressed  anxiety  among 
the  Protestants  of  England  in  view  of  the  inaclii- 
nalions  and  activity  of  the  lioman  Catholics,  and 
the  well-known  sympathy  with  them  of  Charles  II., 
and  especially  the  Dnke  of  York,  heir  to  the 
tlu'one.  Oat^!s  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
(lie  public  mind,  and  claimc^d  to  hav(!  evidence  of 
a  huge  Pojiish  Plot  fur  the  extirpation  of  Protes- 
tantism. He  brought  the  matti'r  to  tlic  notices  of 
the  king,  who  probably  Bmilcd  at  it,  and  luadu 


public  affidavit  to  the  alleged  facts  before  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  declaring  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  letters  touching  the  Jesuit  plans. 
The  excitement  over  the  revelations  was  intense. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  just  been  released 
from  prison,  for  political  reasons  fell  in  with  the 
popular  feeling,  and  exclaimed  "Let  the  treasurer 
cry  as  loud  as  he  pleases  against  Popery,  I  will 
cry  a  note  louder."  The  popular  agitation  was 
increased  to  frenzy  by  the  murder  of  Godfrey, 
which  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  stifle  the 
plot.  The  two  houses  of  Parliament  instituted 
an  investigation  of  the  matter.  Five  peers,  in- 
cluding Arundel  and  Bellasys,  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Patrols  guarded  the  streets  ;  chains  were 
drawn  across  them,  the  houses  supplied  with 
arms,  etc.  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(1078)  passed  a  bill  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
from  both  houses,  which  was  left  unrepealed  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  excitement  was  begin- 
ning to  subside,  when  one  Bedloe,  stimulated  by 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered,  ajijieared  on 
the  scene,  and  again  aroused  the  national  frenzy 
to  its  former  intensity  by  more  circuujstantial  and 
aggravating  revelations  than  those  of  Oates.  He 
swore  to  a  plot  for  the  landing  of  an  army  and 
thi!  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Oates  had  been 
treated  like  a  hero,  and  assigned  rooms  at  \Vhite- 
hall,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
But  a  revulsion  of  piublic  feeling  took  place  after 
the  execution  of  Stafford  in  1080;  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  whom  he  had  severely  accused,  secured 
a  verdict  for  defamation  of  character.  Oates  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  tine  of  a  hundred  thousaiul 
pounds,  and  sent  to  prison.  On  tlie  accession  of 
the  duke  to  the  throne,  he  was  further  punished 
by  being  put  in  the  pillory,  and  whipped  from 
Oldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  Tyburn. 
It  is  said  his  back  received  seventeen  himdied 
lashes.  Taken  back  again  to  prison,  he  recov- 
ered ;  and,  at  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  conviction  of  Oates  was  declaicd  to  have  been 
illegal,  and  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  granted 
an  aimual  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

'J'here  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  iutcn.se 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  liomau  Catholics  to 
re-assert  their  supremacy  in  England  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Not  only  the 
l)uke  of  York,  but  Charles  himself,  sympathized 
with  the  movement.  But  that  there  was  any 
well-defined  conspiracy  to  land  an  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  massacre  the  Protestants,  is  usually 
denied  by  historians,  aiul  Titus  Oates  declarrd  a 
shameless  impostor.  See  the  histories  of  Eng- 
land, (•siiecially  Gukkn  :  History  of  the  Emjlish 
J'copic,  iii.  421  sijq. 

OATH.  1.  In  the  Old  Testament.  —  Asser- 
tions by  oath  of  the  truth  of  a  stateuient,  and 
coufirmatioris  by  oath  of  .some  ]iromi.se  given,  or 
duty  assumed,  aecomiiauied  vvilli  appeals  to  (iod, 
ami  also  with  cursi^s  of  one's  .self  in  case  of  false- 
hood or  fraud,  occur  frequently  and  at  all  times 
in  th(!  history  of  Israel,  both  in  private  and  jniblio 
life  (Gen.  xxiv.  37,  1.   5;   Josh.  ix.  15;    Judg- 
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xxi.  T)).  Ill  the  courts,  however,  oaths  were  not 
so  very  often  used.  The  l;i\v  prescribed  them  only 
in  llic  foil  )\viii<^  oases  :  wlieii  a  piece  of  property 
whieli  liad  been  deposited  with  sonielwdy  for  safe 
Iceepini;'  was  lost,  the  depositary  could  by  an  oath 
<-lear  himself  of  all  guilt  with  respect  to  the  loss; 
in  tlie  same  manner  any  one  suspected  of  having 
fdiiiid  and  held  some  piece  of  property  which 
liad  become  lost  could  free  himself  from  the  siis- 
jiicion;  a  wife  accused  of  adultiny  by  her  hus- 
biiiid  conid  vindicate  her  honor  by  an  oath  ;  and, 
hiially.  the  whole  people,  or  all  present,  could  be 
talcen  in  oath  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
secret  perpetrator  of  some  crime  (Exod.  xxii.  11 ; 
Lev.  v.  1 ;  Num.  v.  19).  Such  an  oath  could,  of 
course,  be  taken  only  in  the  name  of  the  true 
God,  the  God  of  Israel :  if  taken  in  the  name  of 
any  other  God,  it  at  once  became  open  idolatry, 
as  it  ipso  facto  was  an  acknowledgment  of  that 
(!od  (.ler.  v.  7,  xii.  Hi;  Amos  viii.  14).  In  every- 
day life  the  Hebrews  generally  swore  by  the  life 
of  Jehovah,  whose  principal  attributes  or  special 
deeds  were  often  mentioned  on  the  occasion 
(1  Sam.  XX.  42;  1  Kings  ii.  23;  Jer.  iv.  2). 
.Sometimes,  however,  they  also  swore  by  the  life 
of  the  person  addressed  (1  Sam.  i.  2G),  or  by  the 
life  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.5),  or  by  some- 
thiug  which  was  terrible,  awe-inspiring,  or  dear  to 
the  speaker;  and  though  such  formulas  or  ]>lirases 
were  never  recognized  as  legally  valid  oaths,  but 
were  simply  considered  as  emphatic  forms  of 
speech,  they  became  more  and  more  frequently 
used  by  degrees,  as  the  people  became  more  and 
more  careful  in  avoiding  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  God.  On  solemn  occasions  the  priest  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  read  the  formula  aloud,  and 
ho  who  was  to  take  the  oath  simply  answered, 
"  Amen  "  (Num.  v.  19-22).  Generally  the  swear- 
er lifted  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  to  the  throne 
of  Him  who  was  the  witness  of  the  truth  and 
the  avenger  of  the  falsehood  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  40)  ;  and  thence  the  phra.se,  "to  lift 
the  hand,"  gradually  became  synonymous  with 
"  swearing  "  (Exod.  vi.  8).  Whether  the  Hebrew 
word  i'SK'J  ("  to  swear")  has  reference  to  any  other 
symbolical  customs  connected  with  the  oath  can- 
not now  be  made  out.  Its  root  is  >'??^  ("seven  "), 
and  it  may  refer  to  the  peculiar  sacredne.s.s  of  that 
number:  notice  the  offering  of  seven  animals  in 
the  patriarchal  period  (Gen.  xxi.  28),  the  seven 
witnesses  and  pledges  of  the  Arabs  (Herodot., 
"),  8),  the  worship  of  the  seven  planets  (Pausan., 
3,  20,  9),  etc.  A  special  emphasis  the  oath  re- 
ceived in  the  patriarchal  days  by  placing  "the 
hand  under  the  thigh  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29). 
While  in  later  times  the  Essenes  refrained  alto- 
gether from  swearing  (Josephus  :  Bell.  Juil.  2, 
8,  6),  the  riiarisees  .seem  to  have  treated  the  oath 
with  frivolous  superciliousness.  In  later  times 
women  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  oath  (Pliilo  : 
0/).,  ii.  p.  274)  ;  but  originally  the  law  knew 
no  such  restriction  (Xum.  v.  18,  xxx.  4).  See 
Stiiudlin:  Ge.icltichte  tier  Vnrsldlungen  voin  Eirle, 
1824.  RtJETSClII. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament.  —  Among  the  .sub- 
jects which  Christian  ethics  has  to  treat  is  also 
the  oath.  It  is  sometimes  treated  in  the  chapter 
on  truthfulness,  as  if  the  principal  question  were. 
whether  by  the  oath  truth  was  made  still  more 


obligatory  to  the  Christian.  But  its  ]iroper  place 
is  in  the  chapter  on  our  direct  relation  to  God; 
and  the  principal  (piestion  is,  whether  such  a  use 
of  the  name  of  God  as  is  required  by  the  oath  i.s 
perniitted. 

.lames  declares  altogether  agairi.st  the  use  of 
oaths  (v.  12),  and  a  similar  prohibition  is  given 
in  the  words  of  .lesus  (.Matt.  v.  ">3-37).  The 
passage  has  been  differently  interpreted ;  but,  with- 
out desti'oying  its  true  logical  articulation,  it  can 
be  construed  only  in  one  way.  Over  against  the 
commandment  of  the  old  dispensation,  not  to 
swear  falsely,  Jesus  places  the  commandment  of 
the  new  dispensation,  not  to  swear  at  all :  and 
when,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  formulas 
of  oaths,  he  omits  the  direct  apjieal  to  (jod,  he 
could  do  so  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood,  partly  because  his  condemnation 
of  all  the  usual  indirect  formulas  involves  a  still 
severer  condemnation  of  the  direct  one ;  partly 
because  the  latter  was  very  little  used  among  his 
hearers,  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  shyness 
for  mentioning  the  name  of  (jod.  If.  however, 
the  passage  is  thus  interpreted  as  a  definite  pro- 
hibition of  swearing,  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
other  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  9,  Phil.  i.  8,  Gal.  i.  20, 
1  The.ss.  ii.  5,  and  2  Coll.  i.  23,  have  certainly 
the  character  of  the  oath.  And  when  Jesus  con- 
descends to  answer  the  question  of  the  high 
priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  03),  though  it  is  couched  in 
the  very  formulas  which  were  employed  when 
oaths  were  taken  in  the  courts,  he  allows  his  own 
words  to  assume  the  same  character;  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  passage  Heb.  vi.  16  could  never  have 
been  written  if  swearing  had  been  absolutely 
prohibited  among  the  first  Christians.  But  how 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  solved?  In  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  contradictions  between  the 
other  prohibitions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
—  not  to  be  angry,  not  to  scold,  —  and  the  very 
actions  of  Jesus  himself  when  in  holy  wrath  he  re- 
bukes the  Phari.sees.  Only  w  hen  issuing  from  the 
lower  egotistical  affections  and  impulses  of  human 
nature,  anger  and  reproach,  etc.,  are  forbidden ; 
that  is,  under  circumstances,  which,  for  instance, 
would  make  an  oath  simple  profane  swearing. 
Quite  otherwise  when  the  same  act  is  performed 
for  the  sake  of  the  highest  ethical  interests;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  civil  authorities  demand 
an  oath  in  order  to  reach  the  truth,  and  make  jus- 
tice safe. 

In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  oaths  was  conceived  by  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  many  recent  I'l-otes- 
tant  systems  of  ethics  (Wuttke,  Palmer,  Schmid) 
the  oath  is  considered  as  a  necessary  evil,  — 
necessary  on  account  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
human  race.  When  the  AValdenses.  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Quakers 
absolutely  reject  the  oath,  it  is  not  so  much  on 
account  of  a  too  literal  conception  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  because  of  a  shyness  of  con.science 
with  respect  to  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 

act.  J.  KOSTLIN. 

III.  In  Canon  Law.  —  The  oath  is  not  an  inven- 
tion of  the  State,  but  sprung  spontaneously  from 
the  religious  relation  between  man  and  God. 
Leaning,  however,  as  it  does  in  so  many  respects, 
upon  religion,  the  State  adopted  the  custom  as  a 
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means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  (assertory  oaths), 
and  as  a  means  of  securing  the  fullihnent  of  dut^' 
^promissory  oaths).  But,  on  account  of  the  reli- 
gious origin  and  character  of  the  institution,  it 
■was  quite  natural  that  the  Church  should  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  on  its  organization,  and 
even  wish  to  exercise  a  kind  of  control  over  its 
proceedings.  Thus  the  medieval  Church  not  only 
developed  her  theological  doctrines  of  oath  into 
juridical  propositions,  which  from  the  canon  law 
■were  transferred  to  the  civil  law,  but  she  also  de- 
manded that  tills  whole  spliere  should  be  placed 
under  her  jurisdiction.  Tlie  subject  is  principally 
treated  in  Decrelwii  Gruliani,  C'liusa  XXII.,  the 
collection  of  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  '2,  24:,  the 
LUier  !SexlHs,  and  the  Clementines.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  decretal  of  liniocent  III.  (c.  26, 
,Y.  (le  jurejur.),  which,  following  Jerome,  defines 
the  proper  use  of  the  oath  and  its  misuse  under 
tlie  three  heads,  —  veriinx  in  menle,  Judicium  in 
jtiriinle,  and  Jiislilia  in  nhjeclo. 

Tiie  Veritas  in  mc.nlf  (the  truthfulness  of  the  will) 
excludes  the  so-called  mental  reservation,  which 
gives  to  the  oath  a  double  meaning,  —  one  in  ac- 
cordance w  ith  the  words  spoken ;  and  another, 
perhaps  directly  opposite,  m  accordance  witli  some 
interpretation  put  on  them,  for  God  is  a  duplicitatis 
asperniitur,  and  recognizes  as  valid  only  that  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  which  is  directly  represented  by 
the  words  spoken.  It  also  follows  that  a  forced 
oath,  or  an  oath  based  on  some  palpable  error  or 
misunderstanding,  is  invalid.  The  jwlicium  in 
jurttnte  (the  proper  understanding  of  what  the 
oath  means)  excludes  children,  insane  j5ersons, 
drunkards,  and  such  persons  as  have  been  con- 
victed of  perjury,  from  taking  an  oath.  It  also 
follows  with  logical  necessity  that  a  person  who 
lias  no  faith  in  God,  and  stands  in  no  religious 
relation  to  God,  cannot  take  an  oath.  The  juslilia 
in  ulijccio,  finally,  demands  that  the  oliject  of  the 
oath  must  not  be  sinful,  encroaching  upon  other 
men's  rights,  or  compelling  to  acts  otherwise 
forbidden,  in  which  eases  the  oath  becomes  a 
perjuriani,  to  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties. But  as,  in  mo.st  cases,  the  Chm-ch  is  the 
only  competent  judge  of  thf  Juslilia  in  oliji'cto,  she 
alone  lia.s  the  power  of  cancelling  an  oath  (rclaxdtio 
jnriimciiti).  See  GiisciiKL  :  Z'er  A'lW,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1837;  Strippelmann:  Dcr  Gericlilseid,  Cassel, 
lS.").)-57.  :5  vols.  scnKURL. 

OBADI'AH  (nn?';',  "servant  of  Jehovah  "),  the 
Bnialleat  book  of  the  01<1- Testament  canon.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  known  about  the  prophet's  life. 
Tradition,  however,  was  busy  in  filling  up  the 
gap,  and  reiiresented  him  as  a  converted  Idumajan 
(Carpzov:  Intrnil. ,'ni.  338),  or  as  born  in  Shecliem, 
a  pupil  of  Elijah,  "the  third  captain  of  fifty" 
(2  Kings  i.  13),  whom  Klijah  spared,  and  husband 
of  tlie  woman  wli(i.s<;  cru.si^  Elislia  blessed.  (See 
Delilzsch  :  JJe  Hdhacuri  jirnpli.  rita  ntqne  (F/ale, 
p.  ()().)  The  prophecy  is  directed  against  Edom, 
uiid  declares  it  to  be  (iod's  intention  to  destroy  it 
(Obad.  1-!)),  announces  as  the  reason  Edom's  act 
of  violence  upon  Jacob  (10-10),  and  portrays  the 
future  triiiiii|ih  of  Jud;ili  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  especially  Edom  (17-21).  This  vision  into 
the  future  includes  a  reference  to  the  Messianic 
kiiig<lom,  as  is  e.spf^cially  evident  from  the  last 
words,  "the  kingdom  sliall  be  the  Lord's."  Tlie 
main  question  concerns  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 


and  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Passing  by  the  view  of  Augusti,  Krahmer,  Ewald, 
and  others,  that  Obadiah  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
older  prophecy,  some,  as  Ilofniann  (  W'eifsao.  u. 
Erjull.,  i.  201),  Delitzsch,  and  Keil,  regard  it  as 
the  oldest  of  the  prophetical  books,  and  written 
before  Joel,  under  Joram,  between  889  and  884 
B.C. ;  others,  as  Jager,  Caspari,  and  Ilengstenberg, 
refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  or  I'zziah ; 
and  others  still,  as  Aben  Ezra,  Luther,  Schnurrer, 
llosenmiiller,  De  AVette,  Maurer,  etc.,  hold  the 
prophet  to  liave  been  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
Ilitzig  held  the  view  that  he  was"  an  Egyptian 
Jew,  who  ■«rote,  312  B.C.,  in  view  of  a  campaign 
Antigonus  was  reported  to  have  undertaken 
against  Petra.  The  settlement  of  the  question 
depends  upon  whether  the  prophet  looks  upon 
the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  11)  as  a  thing 
of  the  past  or  the  future.  If  he  regarded  it  as  a 
thing  of  the  future,  he  may  have  had  the  occu- 
pation by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  view ;  but  it  is 
ditBcult,  on  this  supposition,  to  explain  verse  21. 
On  the  general  supposition  that  he  regarded  the 
occupation  of  the  city  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
reference  can  liardly  be  to  (1)  the  occupation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  prophet  speaks  in  a  tone 
of  warning  (ver.  12  sqq.),  and  was  evidently  used 
by  Jeremiali  (xlix.  7-22);  nor  (2)  the  occupation 
under  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5  sq.),  for  it  -was 
Syrians  and  Ephraimites  who  overran  Judah  on 
this  occasion;  nor  (3)  the  occupation  under  Ama- 
ziah  by  .Tehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv. 
13  &<\-),  for  Obadiah  speaks  of  foreigners  as  the 
invaders  ;  but  (4)  the  occupation  in  Jehoram's 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17).  Joel  could  only 
have  had  this  event  in  mind  when  he  charged  the 
Philistines  and  Syrians  with  .selling  the  Jewish 
captives  to  Edom,  and  Obadialfs  language  resem- 
bles Joel's  (comp.  Joel  iii.  19,  Obad.  10;  Joel  iii. 
3,  Obad.  18;  Joel  iii.  7,  14,  Obad.  15;  Joel  ii. 
32,  Obad.  17).  Joel  seems  to  have  prophesied 
under  Jehoa.sh  (877-838  B.C.)  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Obadiah  prophesied  before  him,  but  not 
more  tluin  twenty  years  earlier.  Obadiali's  lan- 
guage also  favors  this  early  date;  for,  as  I'mbieit 
has  said,  "  It  conies  as  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
It  is  hard  and  rude.  There  is  no  relinement  of 
expression,  no  ornament  and  figurative  description. 
It  is  as  if  the  projihet  had  hewn  his  prophecy  into 
the  rock  of  Selah." 

Lit.  —  Leusden  :  Oltailins  chrnice  et  rhalilnire, 
una  cum  Maxo/'a  miujud  el  paiva.  c.l  cum  hiuni 
prienliinlissiniorutn  Jtdhhinormii,  fciiicel  Sclietomonii 
Jarclii,  Alien  ICs7a:,  el  I).  Kiiuchii  co7iimenlariis  ex- 
pliciilus,  lUtraj.,  l(ir)7;  Pfeiefer':  Com.  in  Ohad., 
ex/iih.  versiiinem  Idlinam  el  cxamen  com.  Al)ci>li(inelis, 
Vit«'l).,  1666,  1670;  Sciinukkeu;  JJi.i.i.  Phil,  in 
Oliail.,  Tiibingen,  1787;  Venema:  Lecliimes  in 
Obad.  (edited  by  Lotze),  Utrecht,  1810;  KitAii- 
MEU  :  Olix/rrv.  in  Oliad.,  1H33;  Caspaj;!  :  IJ. 
l'ri>]ihel  Ohiid/d,  Leijizig,  1842  (important)  ;  Df.- 
Lrr/.scii :  U'oun  trcissnr/le  Olnidja,  in  RtiDEi.ii.  u. 
GuEKICKF.'s  Zcilxchrifl,  18.")1,  pp.  91  sijq.  [The 
Cornnientaries  of  Ei-iiKAEM  Sykus,  Jkuome,  Lu- 
TiiEii,  Ki.EiNEHT,  ill  Lan(!e'h  Commenttvi/,  trans 
lali'd,  with  additions,  by  G.  R.  Bliss,  New  York, 
1875;  Prelii'iidary  Meviiick,  in  Spcfil.-er'n  Com- 
mcnlari/,  London  and  N.Y.,  1876;  W.  IIandoi.pii: 
Anal'/lieal  Niiles  on  Obadiah  and  llnhnhkuk,  Lond., 
1878;   also  Jauku  :    Uebcr  U.  Zcilalter  Obadja's, 
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Tubinp.,  18:!7;  A.  Johannes,  Wurzburg,  1S85. 
See  iMiXcii;  I'ijiU'IIKTS.]    KAOELSBACII  (VOLCK). 

OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST,  The,  to  the  will  of 
the  Fullu'i',  is  rcpn'sciitcil  ;is  obi'dient'ui  ac/iva  el 
pas.iira,  —  aclice  in  his  (loin;;,  and  passive  in  his 
suffering.  To  each  hns  been  ascribed  a  separate 
valne  in  relation  to  his  redemptive  work.  15ut 
the  distinction,  although  .scripitural  in  idea,  is 
somewhat  arliticial.  As  Van  Oosterzee  says, 
"  The  •very  doin;^'  of  the  Lord  was  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  suifering-;  his  suffering,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  some  respects,  his  highest  form  of 
action.  His  obedience  is  as  the  coat  without 
seam,  which  may  not  be  rent,  and  either  avails 
wholly,  or  not  at  all,  for  him  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred."  Hence,  as  Charles  Hodge  says,  "  This 
distinction  is  not  so  presented  in  Scripture  as 
though  the  obedience  of  Christ  answered  one 
purpose,  and  his  sufferings  another  and  a  distinct 
purpose.  The  same  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  death 
or  suffering's  of  Christ  and  to  his  obedience,  be- 
cause both  are  forms  or  parts  of  his  obedience  or 
righteousness,  by  which  we  are  justified.  In  other 
words,  the  obedience  of  Christ  includes  all  he  did 
in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law."  See  Van 
Oostkhzek:  C/ii-islitin  Duf/matics,  p.  552;  Hodge: 
Syslemalic  Tliealoi/i/,  vol.  iii.  ]i.  1-13. 

OBER-AMMERGAU,  a  village  of  twelve  hun- 
dred inhabitants  in  Upper  Bavaria,  forty-six  miles 
south-west  of  Muinch,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Animer.  The  principal  industry  is  wood-carving. 
The  fame  of  the  village  is  due  entirely  to  the 
Passion  Play,  which  is  given  there  every  ten  years, 
in  discharge  of  a  vow  made  under  these  circum- 
stances :  — 

"  In  the  year  1633  there  raged  in  tlie  neighhorhood 
of  Ammerthal  ('  valley  of  tlie  Aminer ')  a  deadly 
plague,  which  threatened  to  depopulate  the  districts 
infected.  Tlie  Ammerthalers  took  every  precaution 
to  protect  their  valley  from  the  dread  contagion,  hut 
without  avail.  A  native  of  Ammerthal,  who  worked 
during  the  summer  in  Eschelohe  [an  infected  place] 
as  a  day-lal)orer,  evaded  the  quarantine,  and  entered 
the  vailey  by  a  secret  path,  in  order  to  celebrate 
among  his  family  an  annual  church  festival.  He 
carried  tlie  infection  witli  him,  and  on  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival  he  was  a  corpse.  In  three 
weeks  eighty-four  of  the  small  community  were  car- 
ried off;  and  tlie  mourning  and  terrified  survivors, 
despairing  of  human  succor,  made  their  supplication 
to  God,  and  registered  a  solemn  vow,  tliat  if  he  heard 
their  cry,  and  removed  the  plague,  they  would  rejv 
resent  every  ten  years,  '  for  thankful  remembrance 
and  edifying  contemplation,  and  liy  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.'  The  prayer  was  heard;  'for  not  a  single 
person  died  of  the  plague  after  the  vow  was  made, 
though  many  were  infected  with  it.'  In  the  following 
year  the  tirst  fullilment  of  the  vow  was  made,  and 
the  second  in  li>44,  and  so  on  decennially  until  1(J74. 
It  was  then  thought  lietter  to  divide  the  representa- 
tions decennially.  Accordingly,  the  ne.\t  represen- 
tation was  in  l(i80;  and  it  has  been  acted  regularly 
every  ten  years  from  that  date  downwards  "  (MucCoil, 
pp.  42,  4:J,'and  viii.). 

But  the  present  Passion  Play  is  very  different 
from  the  rude  performance  once  given.  Down 
to  1830  it  was  always  acted  in  the  churchyard. 
It  is  now  given  upon  a  stage,  in  a  building  built 
especially  for  it,  and  which  seats  forty-five  hun- 
dred. The  performance  is  introduced,  and  ac- 
companied at  intervals,  by  music,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  theatrical  repre- 
sentations in  existence.  Every  dweller  in  Ober- 
Ammergau  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  play ; 


and  the  pre]iaratory  drilling  consumes  much  time 
in  the  years  next  preceding  the  deceiniial  perform- 
ance. The  credit  of  i\w  pn'sent  play  is  due  to 
Ottmar  Weis  (d.  ISl.'i),  a  monk  of  the  Ettal 
monastery  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sub.s(?(]uently 
pastor,  to  his  pujiil  Anton  A.  Daisenberg,  and  to 
Kochus  Dedler  (h.  1779,  d.  1«L'L'),  who  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  schoolmaster  at 
Ober-Ammergau.  The  present  play  is  modelled 
upon  the  Greek  drama,  and  therefore  the  chorus 
is  an  integral  part  of  it.  It  comjirehends  the 
events  of  our  Lord's  life  from  Palm  Sunday  to 
Easter.  The  text  is  mainly  .scriptural  ;  every 
word  attributed  to  our  Lord  or  to  his  discipleS; 
friends,  and  foes,  during  the  week  referred  to, 
being  interwoven  in  the  text.  The  principal 
players  are  persons  of  local  consequence  and  of 
high  character;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
villagers  themselves  and  the  peasants  around 
regard  the  Passion  Play  as  a  solemn  religious 
rite.  It  is  therefore  fitly  introduced  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  administered 
to  the  players  and  to  the  m.ajority  of  the  intending 
spectators  very  early  on  the  day  of  the  play.  The 
acting,  considering  the  limited  education  of  the 
players,  is  raarvellou.sly  realistic.  Of  late  years 
much  money  has  been  spent  upon  costumes,  scen- 
eries, and  stage  properties.  The  number  of  players 
is  said  to  be  about  six  hundred,  but  this  includes 
many  children.  The  tableaux  i-ii-aiils,  which  are 
illustrations  of  the  historical  allusions  in  the 
chorus,  are  particularly  fine,  being  revelations 
respecting  the  possibilities  in  tableaux.  The  in- 
terest of  the  play  centres,  of  course,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ.  Shocking  as  the  bare  thought  of 
such  a  representation  is  to  the  reverent  mind,  the 
dignified  bearing  of  Joseph  Maier,  who  played 
the  part  in  1S70-71  and  1880,  goes  far  to  reconcile 
the  spectator  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  given 
without  conscious  blasphemy.  The  play  was 
given  more  than  thirty  times  from  May  17  to 
Sept.  20,  for  many  weeks  three  times.  The  per- 
formances last  from  eigiit  to  five,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  an  horn-  and  a  half. 

The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  has  been 
suffered  to  pursue  a  ne.arly  imtioubled  course. 
Permission  to  give  it  has  to  be  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  who  has  always  readily  given 
it.  In  1780  it  was  the  only  passion  play  allowed 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  1810  it  triumphed  over  even 
ecclesiastical  ojiposition.  The  profits,  which  are 
of  course  very  large,  since  the  throng  of  visitors 
numbers  thousands,  are  religiously  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes  after  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum  to  the  players.  The  charges  of  admission 
are  very  moder.ate,  ranging  from  one  to  eight 
marken  (twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars).  Alto- 
gether the  Pa.ssion  Play  is  a  curious,  and  in  its 
way  a  unique,  relic  of  the  piety  of  the  middle  ages. 
Its  days  are  probably  numbered,  for  a  secular  spirit 
among  the  players  would  be  fatal  to  it,  and  de- 
stroy "the  simple  piety  out  of  which  it  sprang. 
Those  who  have  seen  it  once  would  not  care  to 
see  it  in  any  other  place. 

In  New-York  City  two  attempts  have  been  made 
(1881  and  1882)  to  perform  a  p;ission  play,  in 
imitation  of  that  given  in  Ober-Ammergau;  but 
such  a  proceeding  was  severely  criticised  by  the 
reputable  press,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  finally  prohibited  by  the  mayor 
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of  the  city,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prejudicial 
to  good  morals  and  obnoxious  to  tlie  religious 
community. 

Lit.  —  The  text  of  the  Passion  Play  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  was  published  (in  London,  1871) 
as  part  of  a  volume  containing  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  the  place,  the  players,  and  the  play.  A 
good  desci'iption  of  tlie  play  is  given  by  Uev.  M. 
jSlacColl  :  The  Ober-Ammen/au  Pu>:sio7i  PUiij,  Lon- 
don. ISSO. 

OBERLIN,  Jean  Frederic,  the  pastor  and  Re- 
former of  the  Steinthal,  a  "saint  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  "  (Hase);  was  b.  at  Strassburg,  Aug. 
:U,  1740;  d.  at  Fonday  in  the  Steinthal,  after  a 
jiastorate  of  sixty  years,  June  1,  1S2G.  After 
studying  at  the  gymnasium  and  university  of 
Strassbui'g,  he  gave  private  instruction  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Stein- 
thal in  1707.  The  Steinthal  (Ban-de-la-Roche)  is 
a  barren  tract  on  the  borders  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, whose  population  early  accejited  the  Refor- 
mation. Oberlin  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon 
his  work  among  this  poor  and  ignorant  people, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  elevating  their  condition 
with  an  miselfishness  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
He  was  a  man  of  imposing  and  military  bearing, 
iron  health,  much  will-power,  and  .a  religious  de- 
votion bordering  sometimes  on  fanaticism.  He 
soon  married  Fraulein  Witter,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Strassburg  professors,  who  died  in  1783. 

Oberlin  was  active  in  promoting  bolh  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
built  schoolliouses;  introduced  improved  methods 
of  agriculture;  went  at  the  head  of  the  people 
with  spade  and  hoe  to  build  roads,  and  erect 
bridges ;  established  stores,  savings-banks,  and 
agricultural  associations  for  the  distribution  of 
jirizes ;  induced  the  heads  of  factories  to  remove 
to  the  Steinthal,  etc.  Liberal  himself,  he  was 
very  successful  in  exciting  the  liberality  of  others 
for  his  enterprises,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
parish.  In  the  pulpit  and  as  a  pastor  his  influ- 
ence was  patriarchal.  His  sermons  were  distin- 
guishiMl  by  unbounded  sympathy  for  the  needs 
of  his  hearers,  and  simjilicity.  Three  sabbaths 
he  preached  in  French,  the  fourth  in  German. 
Three-tenths  of  his  income  he  devoted  to  benevo- 
lent objects;  and  sold  his  silver,  and  donated  it 
to  the  missionary  committee,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  interest  in  missions  at  Basel.  He  was 
tolerant  in  spirit,  and  admitted  Catholics  to  the 
Lord's  Table.  He  shared  the  views  of  Lavater 
and  Jung-Stilling  about  et(irnity,  hung  up  a  map 
of  heaven  in  his  church,  had  much  confidence  in 
the  lot,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment. 

Oberlin  welcomed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
saw  in  it  the  little  stone  destined  to  break  the 
power  of  antichrist ;  that  is,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy.  The  national  festivals  he  celei)rate(l 
with  his  congregation  with  great  pomp.  He  de- 
clared himself  an  enemy  of  royalty,  and  recog- 
nized, without  any  limitations,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Oberlin's  church  was  closed  for  a 
time ;  but  he  preaclied  in  the  open  air,  and  cared 
generously  for  all  who  il(;d  to  the  Steinthal  for 
refuge.  His  merit  was  recognized.  On  the  Kith 
Fructidor,  year  "_',  the  National  Assembly  jiassed  a 
vote  of  thanks.  When  the  allied  armies  invaded 
Alsace,  his  name  secured  imnnmity  for  tlie  Stehi- 


thal  from  military  oppression ;  and  in  1819  he 
received  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Iloiuir. 
Celebrated  men  visited  him,  and  Lavater  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  him.  He  lies  buried 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church  at  Fonday,  but 
will  continue  to  be  remembered  in  the  Protestant 
Church  as  a  man  who  combined  humanitarian 
activity  with  mystical  piety,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  onniipotence  of  Christ's  love  at  a  time  wlien 
that  love  had  grown  cold  in  many  hearts.  He 
was  the  first  foreign  member  of  the  London  Bible 
Society,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  work. 
See  LuTTEitOTH  :  Notice  stir  Oberlin.  Paris,  1826  ; 
Schubert  :  ZiUie  aus.  tl.  Ltben  0.,  4th  ed.,  Niirn- 
berg,  183"2;  Sau.^h  Atkins:  Memoirs  of  Obei-lin, 
London,  1849;  Stobeu:  \'ie  de  Oberlin,  Strass- 
burg, 1831  ;  BoDEMANN  •  Oberlin  narh  s.  Leben  u. 
Wirkcn,  Stuttgart,  1855,  3d  ed.,  1S79;  Spacii  : 
Oberlin.,  Strassburg,  18(18  ;  [Mrs.  JosEriiiNE 
BuTi.Eu:  Life  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin.  London, 

188i].  "  HACKEXSCIIMIDT. 

OBERLIN   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  is   a 

department  of  C>berlin  College,  siqiported  partly 
from  the  general  fund,  and  partly  by  special  en- 
dowment. In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
college,  issued  in  1834,  a  theological  dejiartnient 
is  sjwken  of  as  a  hope  to  be  realized  nllimately. 
During  that  year  a  large  number  of  students  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  became 
dissatisfied,  because  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion refused  them  liberty  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  withdrew  in  a  body.  At  this  time 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  was  at  the  height  of  his 
influence  in  New- York  City,  and  had  just  with- 
drawn from  the  presbytery  to  be  installed  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church.  Artliur 
Tappan  proposed  to  Sir.  Finney  that  ho  go  to  some 
point  in  Ohio,  and  take  charge  of  the  education 
of  these  students.  Rev.  Asa  IMalian,  a  J'resbyte- 
rian  pastor  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Lane,  was  elected  president  of  Oberlin,  and 
Professor  John  Morgan  of  Lane  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  New-Testament  literature.  These  .stu- 
dents agreed  to  go  to  Oberlin  if  President  Finney 
would  acce]it  tlie  chair  of  theology  there.  He 
accejited,  and  they  went.  The  Catalogue  of  1835 
reports  35  theological  students  on  the  ground ; 
in  1810  the  numlier  was  04;  in  1883,  44.  The 
nundier  of  alumni  in  1882  w'as  370. 

The  seminary  is  provided  with  a  commodious 
and  elegant  building,  containing  chapel,  lecture- 
rooms,  reference-library,  and  private  rooms  for 
seventy  students.  ISIembers  of  every  denomina- 
tion are  welcome.  Ap]ilicants  for  a<lmission  are 
expected  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian character,  and  of  such  scholarship  as  will 
enable  them  successfully  to  pursue  the  cour.se. 
TIk^  majority  of  the  students  have  always  been 
college  graduates.  The  Bible  is  studied  in  the 
original  languages. 

The  professors  are  not  compelled  to  sign  a 
creed,  but  are  elected  by  the  trustees  from  such 
as  are  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  evangelical 
faith,  and  with  the  Iraditiomil  interest  of  the 
I'omiders  of  the  institution  in  the  active  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  of  moral  reforms.  So  far 
the  professors  have  all  been  Congregationalists, 
and  the  theology  taught  li;is  been  New-School 
Calvinism  of  the  Kdwardean  tyjie.  (See  Xkw- 
K.NOi.ANi)  Theology.)     For  details  of  this  the- 
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ology,  spe  Oherlin  Qiiarlerli/  Review,  1815-50 ; 
Oberlln  Eranc/cl.L^I,  18yU-U;i;  Finnky's  Systematic 
Theology,  London,  1851,  abridged,  Obei'lin,  1878; 
Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  liei-iml  Lectures,  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons;  JNIaiian  on  'I'/ic 
Will;  Fairciiild's  Moral  P/tilosophi/ ;  Cowi.Ks's 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible;  Wuuiirr's  Logic  of 
Christian  Evidences,  Studies  in  Science  and  Reli- 
gion, Relation  of  Death  to  Probation ;  Mokoan's 
Holiness  Acce/>tidile  to  God,  and  Gift  of  the  ILolg 
Spirit,  witli  articles  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by 
Wright  on  Lnfanl  Baptism  (vol.  xxxi.  pp.  205 
sq.,  545  sq.)  and  on  L^innei/'s  Theology  (vol.  xxxiii. 
pp.  381  sq.,  xxxiv.  pp.  708  s(i. ),  by  Morgan  on 
The  Atonement  (vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  032  sq.,  vol.  xx.xv. 
pp.  Ill  sq.),  by  Fairchild  on  The  Nature  of  Sin 
(vol.  XXV.  pp.  30  sq.),  also  on  the  Doctrine  ofSanc- 
tijication,  in  Congregational  Quarterly,  April,  1876. 

Facidly  in  18SS.  — •  President  James  II.  Fair- 
child,  U.D.,  Theology  and  Moral  Philo.sophy; 
Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.D.,  Church  History  and 
Positive  Institutions,  and  Lectm'er  on  Modern 
History;  Rev.  John  Morgan,  D.D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  Literature  and  Biblical 
Theology;  Rev.  AVilliam  G.  Ballantine,  Old-Testa- 
ment Language  and  Literature;  Rev.  G.  Freder- 
ick Wright,  New-Testament  Language  and  Lite- 
rature; Rev.  Albert  H.  Currier,  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  Pastoral  Theology;  Rev.  William  15.  Cham- 
berlain, Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  and  Elocu- 
tion ;  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  Special  Lecturer  on 
Church  Polity.  G.  Frederick  weight. 

©BERLIN  THEOLOGY.     See  Finney,  C.  G. 

OBLATION.     See  Offerings. 

OCCAM,  William  (Gulielmus  Occamus,  or 
Ochamus),  b.  about  1280,  in  the  village  of  (Jcoani 
(Ockham,  or  Oksham),  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Eng. ;  d.  in  Munich,  April  10,  1317  (or  1340'). 
As  the  principarl  source  to  his  life  (the  pars  iii. 
tract.  8,  of  his  Diulogus  in  tres  partes  distinctus)  has 
perished,  many  details,  especially  of  his  earlier 
life,  are  very  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Mertou  Coller;e,  Oxford,  and  to  have 
obtained  in  1300  the  ai\;Jideanery  of  Stowe  in 
Lincolnshire,  besides  other  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
which,  however,  he  resigned  on  entering  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans.  Shortly  after,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Duns  .Scotus,  began 
to  teach  philosophy  and  theology  himself,  and  ac- 
quired the  surnames  of  V'enerabilis  inceptor.  Doctor 
singularis  el  invincihilis,  Princeps  et  caput  nomina- 
lium.  As  the  reviver  of  nominalism,  and  breaking 
completely  with  the  opposite  doctrine  of  realisnj, 
which  had  been  sole  ruler  in  philosophy  since  the 
days  of  Anselm  and  the  Victorines,  he  encoun- 
tered much  resistance.  In  1339  his  views  were 
even  forbidden  to  be  taught  in  the  university  of 
Paris.  But  he  also  found  many  enthusiastic 
friends,  such  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  Jean  of  Jan- 
dun,  .John  Buridan,  and  others.  At  what  time 
he  returned  to  England  is  not  known ;  but  in 
1322  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  there,  and  as 
such  he  became  implicated  in  controversies  much 
more  dangerous  than  those  his  philosophy  had 
caused.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  took  any  part 
in  the  quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boni- 
face VIII.  The  Disputatio  inter  clericum  et  militem 
is,  at  all  events,  not  by  him.  But  at  the  general 
Franciscan  convention  at  Perugia,  in  1322,  he, 
together  with  the  general,  Michael  of  Cesena,  and 
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the  brother,  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  vindicated, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  the  .strict  view 
of  the  order,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  had 
never  held  property.  They  were  all  three  sum- 
moned to  Avignon  ;  and,  as  they  would  not  yield, 
they  w'ere  kept  in  pi'ison  there  for  four  yeai.s 
(1324-28).  Finally,  a  formal  process  was  insti- 
tuted against  them;  but  in  the  night  of  May  25, 
1328,  they  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  to  Italy, 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  emperor, 
Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  his  antipope,  Nicholas  V. 
When  the  emperor,  in  1330,  was  compelled  to 
leave  Italy,  and  retired  to  Bavaria,  Occam  and 
his  fellow-sufferers  followed  him,  and  settled  in 
Munich.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
developing  a  most  astonishing  literary  activity, 
directly  attacking  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  he  became  more  and  more 
lonesome  (some  of  his  friends  died,  others  made 
their  peace  with  the  Pope),  and  lonesomeness 
finally  made  him  more  pliant.  He  made  overtures 
for  reconciliation,  and  they  were  eagerly  accepted; 
but  it  is  imcertain  whether  he  ever  signed  the 
formula  of  recantation  demanded  by  the  Pope. 
See  Wadding  :  Ann.  Ord.  Min.,  Ronje,  1650,  viii. 
2;  and  Jacobus  de  Marciiia,  Diidogus  contra 
Fraticellos,  in  Baluze,  Miscell.,  who  denies  it. 

Occam  was  a  critic  by  nature.  From  a  criti- 
cism of  the  reigning  realism  in  philosophy,  he 
went  on  to  a  ci-iticism  of  the  dogmatical  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  thence  to  the  criticism  of  the 
ecclesiastico-political  views  of  his  age ;  always 
free,  sharp,  consistent,  and  yet  pious,  orthodox 
to  stiffness,  ascetic  even  to  fanaticism ;  always 
clear  and  precise  in  his  fundamental  conceptions, 
but  lengthy  and  heavy  in  his  dialectical  exposi- 
tion ;  sometimes  flashing  like  lightning,  but  often  , 
obscure  on  account  of  abstruseness  and  subtlety. 
Of  his  philosophical  works,  which  have  great 
interest  for  the  history  of  mediaeval  philosophy, 
but  are  only  imperfectly  known,  the  principal  are, 
Expositio  aurca,  Bologna,  1496,  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  Porphyry  and  Aristotle,  and  contain- 
ing a  full  representation  of  his  logic  and  dialectics; 
Summa  logices,  Paris,  1448,  Bologna,  1498,  Venice, 
1508,  Oxford,  1675;  Maj(n-  suninta  logices,  Venice, 
1521,  etc.  From  his  philo.sophy  followed  hi.s 
theology  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  reality 
of  the  iinicersalia  he  denied  (ante  rem,  in  re,  post 
rem) ;  but,  when  the  thing  and  the  idea  are  not 
equally  real,  that  absolute  congruity  of  reason 
and  faith,  of  science  and  religion,  always  pre- 
supposed by  realism,  must  be  an  illusion.  Fiom 
this  premise  Occam  subjected  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  to  a  most  scorching  criticism ;  not,  by 
any  means,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  them, 
or  weakening  their  influence,  but  simply  in  order 
to  show  that  the  two  spheres — that  of  experience 
and  that  of  authority  —  are  so  absolutely  different, 
that  the  principles  by  which  the  one  is  ruled  are 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other.  His  principal 
theological  works  are,  Quosstiones  earumijuc  decis- 
iones,  Lyons,  1483,  and  often ;  Quodlibela  septem, 
Paris,  1487,  Strassburg,  1491 ;  Centilogium,  Lyons, 
1494,  a  collection  of  piquant  examples  rather  than 
abstract  problems ;  De  Sacramento  altaris,  Strass-  , 
burg,  1491,  Venice,  1516,  etc.  But  by  far  the, 
most  numerous,  and,  in  liistorical  respect,  also 
the  most  important,  group  of  his  writings  is  the 
ecclesiastico-political,  called  forth  by  the  contro- 
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versy  between  the  Franciscau  order  and  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  the  contest  between  the  emperor,  Lewis 
the  Bavarian,  and  the  popes  John  XXII.,  Bene- 
dict XII.,  and  Clement  VI.  The  maxim  resulting 
from  his  theological  criticism,  that,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  highest,  the  absolute  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Bible,  led  him  to  a  crushing  criti- 
cism of  the  manifold  pretensions,  dogmatical  and 
political,  made  by  the  Pope.  As  above  mentioned, 
the  Dispidatiu  inter  liericum  ct  militem  is  not  by 
him.  Of  undoubted  genuineness  are,  Opus  nona- 
ginia  dierum,  written  in  ninety  days,  between  1330 
and  1332,  against  the  decision  of  John  XXII.  in 
the  property  question,  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  third  part  of  his  Dialof/us,  first  printed 
at  Lyons,  1495;  Tractatus  tie  dogmatibus  Jo/iannis 
XXI f.,  written  in  1333-34,  against  a  sermon  of 
the  Pope  on  the  state  of  the  departed  .souls  before 
the  resurrection,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
second  part  of  his  Dialot/u.t ,  Com]}enilium  errorum 
Joannis  XXII.,  Paris,  1476,  Lyons,  1495,  written 
between  1335  and  1338,  after  the  death  of  the 
Pope;  Eplstola  liefensnria,  Venice,  1513;  Decisiones 
oclo  (jti<eslioiium,  written  after  1339,  first  printed 
at  Lyons,  149G,  and  answering  the  questions, 
whether  the  highest  .spiritual  and  the  highest  secu- 
lar power  can  be  united  in  one  person,  whether 
the  secvdar  power  lias  its  origin  directly  from  God, 
whether  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
also  in  secular  matters,  etc. ;  Dialof/us  in  Ires  paries 
(lislinclus,  his  chief  work  in  this  line,  written 
probably  in  1342-43,  first  printed  in  Paris,  1476, 
2  vols,  fol.,  but  not  complete;  De  Jurisdtctione 
imperatoris  in  causis  matrimonial ibus .  De  eleclione 
Caroli,  etc.  A  collected  critical  edition  of  Occam's 
works  does  not  exist  (several  of  them  are  still  in 
'  manuscript) ;  nor  has  there  been  wTitten  any 
satisfactory  monograph  on  his  life  and  doctrines, 
though  the  latter  exercised  so  decisive  an  influ- 
ence in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
on  Luther.  WAGENM.'Un^. 

OCCASIONALISM.     See  Malebranche. 

OCCUM,  Sampson,  converted  Indian,  and  Pre.s- 
byterian  nussionary  among  the  Indians ;  b.  at 
Mohf'gan,  Xew-London  Countv,  Conn.,  about 
1723  ;  d.  at  New  Stockbridge,  N.Y.,  July  14,  1792. 
He  was  converted  in  1739-40;  ordained  Aug.  29, 
1739,  by  the  Suffolk  Presbjlery,  Long  Island, 
having  previously  for  many  j'ears  taught  school 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  the  first  Indian 
minister  to  visit  in  England,  which  he  did  in 
17G0  to  raise  money  for  Dr.  Wlu^elock's  Indian 
charity  school.  His  labors  as  missionary  were 
principally  in  New- York  State.  His  account  of 
the  Montauk  Indians  is  in  the  Massadiusetts  His- 
toriad  S(H-ictt/\i  Collections,  1st  ser.  x.  100. 

OCHINO,  Bernardino,  one  of  the  Italian  Re- 
formers ;  I),  in  Siena,  1487 ;  d.  at  Schlackau, 
Miihren,  1565.  His  classical  education  was  very 
imperfect,  so  that  he  knew  no  Hebrew  and  little 
Greek.  He  entered  the  stiictest  order  of  the 
J'ranciscans,  and  in  1.531  joined  the  still  stricter 
order  of  the  Capuchins.  He  became  an  earnest 
preacher,  and  liis  eloquence  won  for  him  a  very 
extiinsive  reputation.  In  1536  he  preached  the 
Lenten  sermons  at  Naples;  and  Charles  V.,  who 
heard  them,  said,  "  This  man  could  move  the 
.stones  them.selves."  In  this  city  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Sjianish  mystic,  Juan  Valdez,  and 
formed   the   friendship  of    Peter   Martyr.      Ilia 


preaching  in  Venice  and  other  cities  was  attended 
by  such  large  crowds,  that  the  churches  could  not 
hold  the  people.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  him. 
Paul  III.  chose  him  for  his  confessor,  and  in  1538 
the  Capuchins  at  Florence  elected  him  general  of 
their  order.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  in  Naples, 
where  he  preached  in  1540,  —  laying  emphasis 
upon  justification,  and  ignoring  indulgences,  pur- 
gatory, etc., —  but  was,  notwithstanding,  chosen 
a  second  time  general  of  the  Capuchins  in  1541. 
Venice  now  became  the  scene  of  his  labors;  and 
it  was  probably  here  that  he  wrote  his  Dialogi  VII. 
sacri,  dore  si  contiene,  nel  primo  delV  inamorarsi  di 
dio,  etc.  (1542).  He  was  cited  to  appear  in  Rome, 
and  started  on  the  journey  to  obey  the  sunmious, 
but  at  Florence  was  induced  by  Peter  INIartjT, 
who  was  himself  about  to  leave  Italy,  to  flee  the 
country.  Hurrying  to  Ferrara,  he  received  letters 
from  the  Duchess  Renata,  and  speedily  left  the 
country,  arriving  at  Geneva  in  October,  1542. 
He  here  preached  to  the  Italian  fugitives.  His 
life  was  severe  and  pure,  and  won  from  Calvin 
(letter  to  Farel,  October,  1543)  the  praise  that 
Ochino  was  a  "  great  man  in  every  respect."  Not 
forgetting  Italy,  he  published  in  this  city  six 
volumes  of  Italian  sermons  (Prediche,  1542-44, 
2d  ed.,  Basel,  1562).  Twenty-five  of  these  were 
published  in  an  Englisli  translation  at  Ipswich, 
1548.  These  sermons  are  simple,  pungent,  and 
evangelical. 

In  1545  Ochino  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he 
ministered  to  the  Italian  congregation.  In  1547 
the  emperor  demanded  that  he  should  be  deliv- 
ered up ;  but,  with  the  connivance  of  the  authori- 
ties, he  escaped  to  Strassburg,  where  he  met  Peter 
Martyr,  and  started  with  him  for  England.  He 
became  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Italian 
refugees  in  London.  A  work  appeared  under  his 
name  in  London,  1549,  with  the  title,  .4  Irajedy 
or  dialogue  of  the  unjust  usurped  pritnacg  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  At  tlie  accession  of  Alary,  lie 
fled  to  Geneva,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  public  utterances  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  execution  of  Servetus. 
He  went  to  Ziirich.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  — •  Sin- 
ccrm  doctrinm  de  ccena  Domini  defensiu  contra  libros 
tres  J.  Westphali,  Ziiiich,  1556,  and  Disputa  in- 
torno  alia  prcscnza  del  corpo  di  Giesu  Crista  nel 
Sacramento  delUi  ccnii,  Basel,  1561.  He  advocated 
the  Calvinistic  view,  but  his  views  were  be"inning 
to  assume  a  Sucinian  tinge.  His  catechism  (11 
Catechismo,  overo  institutione  chriitiana,  Basel,  1561) 
contains  many  speculations  ill  fitting  a  book  of 
its  character ;  Ijut  in  his  SO  Dialogi  in  <hios  idiros 
dicisi,  (juorum  jirimus  est  de  Messia,  secitndus  est, 
cum  tie  rclms  cariis,  turn  potissimum  de  Trinilale 
(Ba.sel,  1563)  different  doctrines  about  Christ's 
jierson  and  work,  and  the  Trinity,  weie  treated 
in  the  style  of  a  dialogue,  and  many  doubts  thrown 
out  in  regard  to  Christ's  satisfaction  and  tlie 
Trinity.  lie  also  treated  the  suljjcct  of  marriage 
in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  favoring 
polygamy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  denied  any 
of  the  truths  of  Christian  theology  or  ethics,  but 
he  had  evidently  fallen  into  a  doubting  condition 
of  mind.  This  work  was  the  occasion  of  Ochino'a 
banishment  from  Ziirich.  Long  before,  Calvin 
had  conceived  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy.  He 
went  tu  Niiiuberg,  then  to  Cracow,  bift  fell  under 
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the  decree  (Aug.  6,  1564)  banishing  all  foreigners 
who  were  not  Catholics  from  Poland,  and  died  on 
his  return  to  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  splen- 
did gifts,  but  died  a  victim  of  the  intolerance  of 
the  day  and  his  own  brooding.  Later  writers, 
Zanchi  (De  Iribus  Eloliim,  Neu.stadt,  1589)  and 
Siuidius  {Bihl.  Anlilrinitar.),  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  chief  founders  of  the  antiti'initarian  school. 
JJeza  refuted  liis  discussion  of  polygamy  in  his 
Tractatus  de  poli/r/amia  appended  to  his  De  repu- 
(His  (Geneva,  1507). 

Among  Ochino's  works  not  already  mentioned 
are  A/)uliir/l  nelli  (/iiali  si  sciior/iann  (jli  abusi,  etc., 
Geneva,  i.")44 ;  an  Italian  exposition  of  Romans 
(Geneva,  1545)  and  Galatiaus  (Augsburg,  1546). 
For  his  life,  see  B.wlk  :  Diclionnaire ;  Struve  : 
De  vita  .  .  .  B.  Ochini,  in  the  Observat.  select. 
Ilalens.,  iv.  409  sqq.,  v.  1  sqq. ;  BUchsenschijtz  : 
Vie  el  c'crits  d.  B.O.,  Strassburg,  1871 ;  Benhatii  : 
B.  Ochino  von  Siena,  Leipzig,  1875,  [Eng.  trans., 
New  York,  1877 ;  and  McCrie  :  Histonj  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy'].  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OCTAVE,  a  term  belonging  to  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  denotes  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  Christian  festivals  —  Easter, 
Pentecost,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany  —  during 
€ight  consecutive  days,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  the  first  and  the  last.  The  missal  prescribes 
a  special  prayer  for  each  day,  and  for  the  last  a 
special  service.  The  arrangement  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  celebration  of  Easter 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  English 
Church  has  retained  the  arrangement  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  the  "  preface  "  proper  to  Christmas  Day, 
Easter  Day.  Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsunday,  for 
the  seven  days  immediately  following  them. 

ODENHEIMER,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  b.  at 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  11, 1817  ;  d.atBurlington,N.J., 
Aug.  14,  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1835;  took  holy  orders;  was 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  1840;  and  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  Oct. 
13,  1859.  He  wrote,  among  other  works.  The 
Origin  and  Compilation  of  the  Praijer-Book,  New 
York,  1841;  Essay  on  Canon  Law,  1847;  Jerusalem 
and  its  Vicinity,  Philadelphia,  1855.  See  Sermons, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir  edited  by  his  Wife, 
New  York,  1881. 

ODILO,  St.,  fifth  abbot  of  Clugny ;  b.  in 
Auvergne,  962 ;  d.  at  Louvigny,  .Tan.  1,  1049 ; 
ruled  his  monastery  with  such  a  success  that  even 
bishops  are  said  to  have  resigned  their  sees  in 
order  to  become  monks  at  Clugny.  He  wrote  a 
]ife  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Moieul,  and  also  one 
of  St.  Adelhaid,  the  wife  of  Otho  I.,  found  in 
Bibliotheca  Cluniensis.  His  own  life  was  written 
by  JoTSALD,  in  Act.  Sanct.  Jan.  2. 

ODO,  St.,  second  abbot  of  Clugny  ;  b.  in 
Maine,  879 ;  d.  at  Tours,  943 ;  carried  through 
the  severest  rules  in  all  the  monasteries  connected 
with  Clugny,  but  contributed  thereby  immensely 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  institutions.  He  wrote, 
besides  some  sermons,  Tractatus  de  reversione  B. 
Martini,  and  Collationes  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  found  in  Biblioth.  Cluniensis  and  Bibl. 
Max.  Patr.  (Lyons),  xvii.,  together  with  his  own 
life,  written  by  Jean  i.e  Moine.  His  works  were 
published  also  by  Migne  :  Patrol.  Lat.,  torn.  133, 
reprinted,  Paris,  1881. 

OECOLAMPADIUS,     John,   the    distinguished 


Reformer  of  Basel,  whose  real  name  was  Hussgen 
(Heussgen)  ;  was  b.  1482.  in  Weinsberg,  a  town 
in  the  present  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg ;  d.  Nov. 
24,  15-'!1,  at  Ba.sel.  There  are  .several  illuslralious 
in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Lord 
delights  to  send  out  his  disciples  in  pairs  w  hen  he 
has  a  great  work  to  accomplish.  Luther  .stood 
side  by  side  with  Melanchthon,  Calvin  with  Beza, 
and  (Ecolampadius  with  Zwingli ;  and,  although 
the  last  two  belonged  to  different  churches,  they 
were  intimately  associated  together  as  friends, 
and  participants  in  a  connnon  work.  The  life  of 
CI<2colampadius  falls  into  two  periods,  —  his  devel- 
opment into  the  Reformer  (1482-1.522),  his  reform- 
atory activity  (1.523-31). 

His  parents  were  people  of  means ;  his  mother, 
a  pious  and  benevolent  woman.  After  studjang 
at  Heilbronn,  he  followed  his  father's  wishes,  and 
went  to  Bologna  to  study  law.  The  merchant  to 
whom  his  money  was  confided  misapprojiriated 
it ;  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  he  returned 
home,  determining  to  exchange  the  law  foi'  the- 
ology. In  1499  he  entered  the  university  of  Hei- 
delberg ;  and,  although  he  rather  avoided  the 
Scholastic  theology,  he  studied  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  especially  Gerson  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
In  1.503  he  received  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  elector  Philip  tutor  to  his 
younger  sons.  Di-scontented  at  the  electoral  court, 
he  returned  to  Weinsberg,  whei'e  his  parents,  fol- 
lowing a  prevalent  custom,  established  an  eccle- 
siastical position  for  him  out  of  their  own  means. 
It  was  while  occupying  this  place  that  he  deliv- 
ered his  sermons  on  the  seven  words  of  the  cross, 
which  were  publi-shed  in  1512  at  Freiburg.  An 
eager  desire  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
ancient  languages  induced  him  in  1512  to  go  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  fornid  the  friendsliip  of 
Melanchthon,  and  from  there  to  Stuttgart,  where 
he  continued  the  .study  of  Greek  with  Reuchlin. 
He  was  in  Heidelberg  again  in  1514  or  1515, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  with  a  baptized 
Spanish  Jew,  Matthew  Adriani.  Enriched  with 
knowledge,  he  returned  to  M'einsberg,  but  was 
soon,  at  Capito's  suggestion,  called  to  Basel  as 
cathedral  preacher.  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  carried 
a  letter  of  introduction,  received  him  cordially, 
and  employed  him  to  distinguish  the  quotations 
from  the  LXX.,  and  those  from  the  Hebrew  in 
the  New  Testament  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  (See  preface  to  the  third  edi- 
tion, 1521.)  He  returned  again  in  the  mean 
time  to  Weinsberg,  where  he  employed  some  of 
his  solitude  in  comparing  Jerome's  version  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  correspondence  with  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  especially  Erasmus.  In  a  work 
published  in  1518  (De  risu  paschali)  he  condemned 
the  custom,  then  prevalent,  of  amusing  the  hear- 
ers from  the  pulpit  on  Easter  with  all  kinds  of 
jokes.  Urged  by  Erasmus,  he  went  back  to  Basel. 
Reuchlin  mentions  this  fact  in  a  letter  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  (May  7,  1518),  and  says  he  had 
intended  to  reconmiend  him  for  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship at  Wittenberg.  In  1520  his  Greek 
grammar  {Grcecce  litteraturm  dragmata)  appeared. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  received  the  doctor's 
degree  (1518),  and  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  in 
the  principal  church  of  Aug.sburg.  It  was  well 
that  he  was  to  be  separated  from  Erasmus  for  a 
time.    He  arrived  in  Augsburg  soon  after  Luther's 
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appearance  there  before  the  cardinal  legate,  Caje- 
tan  ;  and  he  at  once  took  sides  with  the  bold  monk 
whose  career  he  had  been  following  with  deep 
interest.  In  his  work  Canonici  indocti,  which  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  1519,  he  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone,  emphasized 
the  good  work  Luther  had  done,  and  rebuked 
Eck's  presumption  and  pride. 

On  April  23,  1520,  CEcolampadius  surprised  all 
his  friends  by  entering  the  convent  of  AJtenmiin- 
ster,  near  Augsburg.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  this 
course  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  which  unfortunately 
has  been  lost.  But  he  was  not  contented  in  the  con- 
vent. In  1520,  shortly  after  Dr.Eck's  return  from 
Rome  with  the  bull  excommunicating  Luther,  he 
passed  a  very  favorable  judgment  upon  Luther, 
in  the  course  of  which  occur  the  words,  "  Luther 
stands  nearer  the  truth  of  the  gospel  than  his 
adversaries.,"  etc.  This  judgment,  which  Capito 
published,  appeared  first  in  Latin,  then  in  Ger- 
man. Other  favorable  judgments  of  Luther  ap- 
peared in  the  Latin  edition,  as  that  of  Erasmus. 
Of  more  importance  were  two  sermons  published 
by  Kratander  in  Basel  (1521) ;  the  one  denoun- 
cing the  doctrine  that  divine  honors  are  to  be  paid 
to  .Mary,  the  other  denying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  It  was,  however,  his  work  on 
the  confessional  which  excited  most  attention 
(Luther  to  Melanchthon,  July  13,  1521).  He  does 
not  give  it  up  entirely,  but  points  out  its  abuses, 
and  denies  that  Christ  meant  all  special  sins  to 
be  confessed  to  a  priest.  Luther,  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin  (June  10,  1521),  thus  expresses  his  es- 
teem for  CEcolampadius:  "I  am  surprised  at  his 
spirit,  not  because  he  fell  upon  the  same  theme 
that  I  did,  but  because  he  has  shown  himself  so 
liberal,  prudent,  and  Christian.  God  grant  him 
growth  1 " 

(Ecolampadius  left  the  convent  in  February, 
1522,  and  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there  to 
Khernburg,  near  Creuznach,  the  refuge  of  several 
men  of  the  new  opinions,  having  refused  in  the 
moan  time  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  which  wa.s  offered  on  the  condition  of 
hi.s  renouncing  his  Lutheran  opinions,  and  receiv- 
ing a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  At  Ebei'ii- 
burg  he  acted  iis  chaplain.  On  Nov.  16,  1522,  he 
arrived  in  Basel,  where  he  was  probably  invited 
by  the  printer  Kratander,  in  the  name  of  the 
friends  of  the  gospel.  Here  tlie  second  period  of 
his  life  begins. 

The  first  and  princijial  thing  for  us  to  notice 
at  this  point  is  the  activity  which  (Ecolampadius 
develojMjd  in  Basel.  This  city  was  at  this  time 
the  most  important  intellectiuil  centre  in  Switzer- 
land, the  seat  of  its  only  university  (founded 
I'lGO),  and  tlie  residence  of  its  most  (extensive 
printers.  Here  Erasmus  lived,  surrounded  Ijy  a 
circle  of  li^arned  men,  to  which  Bisliop  von  Uttcn- 
heiin  belonged.  This  all,  liowever,  shows  that 
the  Koman-Catholic  cause  was  nowhoro  .so  well 
represented  in  Switzerland  as  here,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  the  defender  of  the  traditional  faith 
and  church  fabric.  The  Reformation  had  made 
some  progress  among  tlie  citizens,  and  it  was  a 
thing  of  great  inipoitance  that  such  a  man  as 
(Ecolampadius  was  called  to  the  city  at  this  junc- 
ture. In  1522  he  ojiened  a  correspomlcnce  and 
his  friendship  with  Zwingli.  He  began  preaching 
as  vicar  at  St.  Martin's,  and  in  1523  was  appointed 


by  the  city  council  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
at  the  university;  the  university  authorities, 
however,  refusing  to  recognize  the  appointment. 
(Ecolampadius  took  up  Isaiah,  and  found  occasion 
in  his  lectures  to  condemn  the  prevalent  ecclesias- 
tical abuses.  These  lectures  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  greatly  displeased  Erasmus. 
Aroused  by  his  Catholic  opponents,  he  went 
further,  and  appointed  a  public  disputation  for 
Aug.  30,  1523,  which  took  place  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  university,  and  in  which  (Ecolam- 
padius was  so  successful,  that  Erasmus  wrote  to 
Ziirich,  "  CEcolampadius  has  the  upper  hand 
among  us."  In  1524  Farel  arrived  at  Basel; 
and,  by  appointment  of  the  city  council,  a  public 
disputation  was  held  at  the  close  of  February, 
CEcolampadius  translating  into  German  Farel's 
address.  CEcolampadius  continued  to  preach. 
Some  of  his  sermons  were  published,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  on  1  John  (Latin,  1524,  2d 
ed.,  1525).  In  1525  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
St.  Martin's,  with  the  permission  of  introducing 
changes,  on  condition  of  their  first  being  ap- 
proved by  the  council.  The  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  progressing,  but  it  had  by  no  means 
won  the  victory.  A  publication  criticising  Karl- 
stadt's  writings  was  condemned  by  the  city  coun- 
cil (October,  1525),  and  Kratander  forldclden  to 
publish  any  more  of  the  Reformer's  works.  He 
became  entangled  with  the  Anabaptists,  but  strove 
to  distinguish  his  opinions  from  their.s.  In  the 
disputation  at  Baden,  although  CEcolampadius 
showed  his  superiority  to  Eck,  Zwingli  and  all 
his  followers  were  declared  heretics.  But  the 
Reformation  in  Basel  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
crushed  by  such  measiu'es.  In  1527  the  city 
council  summoned  Marius,  a  cathedral  preacher, 
and  CEcolampadius,  to  present  the  opposite  views 
concerning  the  mass.  The  former's  defence  was 
considered  weak,  even  by  the  C'atliolic  party. 
The  Reformer's  tract  is  a  model  of  good  arrange- 
ment, clear,  pimgent,  and  scholarly  treatment. 
The  council  did  not  dare  to  decide  between  thejn. 
Both  appeared  in  ))rint.  At  this  time  (January, 
152y),  (Ecolampadius  and  Zwingli  were  invited 
to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  disputation  at 
Bern,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Hef- 
orniation  by  that  canton.  This  example  had  an 
influence  upon  Basel,  which  became  more  defi- 
nit<'ly  divided  into  two  camps.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  fate  of  the  mass  by  a  public 
di.sputation  in  the  spring  of  152i),  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  rite  was  to  be  celebrated  in  only 
three  churches.  (I'^colamiiadius  was  satisfied  with 
this  compromise ;  but  an  imprudent  disregard  of 
it  on  th(!  part  of  tlie  Catholic  party  so  aroused 
the  citizens,  that  they  called  upon  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  city  council  to  resign.  The  coun- 
cil was  finally  forced  to  grant  the  demand.  (Eco- 
lami>a<lius  was  made  suiierintendent  (luilixles)  of 
the  Kcrornied  churches  of  the  city  aiul  canton, 
and  appointed  cluef  pastoral  the  cathedral.  Tlio 
Anabaptists,  who  ha<l  a  following  in  the  city, 
claimed  the  Reformer  for  their  views.  In  order 
to  disabuse  their  minds  of  tlie  fallacy,  he  held  a 
disputation  with  some  of  them,  in  the  pastoral 
residence  of  St.  Martin's  (1525).  CEcolampadius 
undoubtedly  went  too  far  on  this  occasion  in  his 
utterani'es  about  infant  baptism,  but  he  wrote 
against,  tlie  .\iiabapti.sts.     He  also  devoted  liini- 
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self  to  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment, differing  from  his  friend  Zwingli  herein, 
that  he  advocated  the  principle  of  keeping  the 
Church  and  State  separate.  He  was  opposed  to 
confiding  the  interests  of  the  former  wholly  to 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  measui'e  creating  a  synod  which  held  two 
meetings  animally. 

The  views  of  CEcolampadius  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  cannot  be  commended  in  every  respect. 
In  his  work  on  the  interpretation  of  tlie  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  among  the  Fathers  {De  genu- 
ina  verhorum  Domini:  hoc  esl  corpus  vieum,  juxta 
vetu.ttissimos  aulhores  expositione  liber),  he  urges 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  the  arguments  against 
the  literal  interpretation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
metaphor  contained  in  the  word  "  body  "  (^corpus). 
But,  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  errors  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  interpretation,  he  unfortunately 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  believers  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  more  for  the  sake  of  others 
than  for  their  own ;  so  that  the  sacrament  was 
turned  into  an  object-lesson.  Still,  he  was  not 
able  to  deny  the  great  importance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  sacrament,  and,  at  the  close,  says  that 
God  accomplishes  through  the  sacraments  nearly 
all  that  he  otherwise  accomplishes  through  the 
Word.  He  saw  to  it,  that  in  Basel  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  much  more  frequently 
than  in  any  of  the  other  Reformed  churches,  or 
alternately  every  Sunday,  in  four  churches.  When 
the  unionistic  measures  of  Bucer  were  being  dis- 
cussed, he  emphatically  declared  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  received  and  participated 
in  in  a  spiritual  way ;  and,  although  it  must  be 
■confessed  that  this  aspect  was  not  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  the  debate  with  Luther,  it  was 
jievertheless  represented. 

In  an  answer  to  the  Syngramma,  subscribed 
(Oct.  21,  1525)  by  fourteen  Suabian  theologians, 
(Ecolampadius  made  some  imprudent  statements 
concerning  the  inner  Word,  but  did  not  depreciate 
the  written  Word.  Against  Luther's  Preface  to 
tlie  Syngramma  he  wrote  an  answer,  Billige  Antwort 
■atif  Dr.  M.  Luther's  Bericht  d.  Sacraments  halhen. 
Luther  replied ;  and  fficolanipadius  wrote  another 
answer.  Das  der  ISIissoerstand  Dr.  M.  Luther's 
auf  d.  ewig  bestdndigen  Worte,  etc.,  15'27.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  works,, he  opposes  to  Luther's 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church.  He  also  wrote  a  reply  to  Luther's  first 
confession  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  (1.528),  and  it  is 
well  known  that  his  demeanor  in  this  discussion 
was  far  more  dignified  than  Luther's.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  conference  at  Marburg.  (See 
Marburg.)  About  tlie  same  time  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  tlie  introduction  of  the  Ref- 
ormation into  some  towns  of  Southern  Germany, 
as  Ulin.  It  was  due  largely  to  him  that  the 
Waldenses  finally  broke  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  opinion  was  likewise  solicited  by  Henry  VIH., 
on  his  divorce,  and  was  given,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, in  its  favor.  At  Zwingli's  death  he  defended 
and  praised  his  friend.  The  clergy  called  him 
to  Zurich  to  take  Zwingli's  place,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  married  in  1528,  and  left  three  chil- 
dren. His  widow  married  Capito  (1532),  and, 
later,  Bucer  (1542),  and  died,  1561. 

CEcolampadius  was  not  as  original  and  able  a 


theologian  as  Zwingli  and  others;  but  he  held  an 
independent  position  over  against  Zwingli,  as  is 
clear  from  his  views  on  predestination,  lie  did 
not  enter  into  Zwingli's,  Luther's,  and  Calvin's 
minute  analysis  of  this  doctrine.  His  views  were 
well  expressed  in  his  reply  to  the  Waldensian, 
Morel  (1530),  "Our  salvation  is  of  God;  our  per- 
dition, of  ourselves  "  (salus  nostra  ex  Deo,  perditio 
7iostra  ex  nobis).  He  was  moderate  and  irenic  in 
his  spirit.  His  earlier  views  on  the  Lord's  Sujv 
per  gave  way  to  sounder  views,  which  regarded 
it  as  a  means  of  grace  for  the  Christian  life.  If 
some  accused  him  of  depreciating  the  written 
Word,  the  best  answer  will  be  found  in  his  ex- 
tensive works  on  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  to  be  regi'etted  that  no  collected  edition  of 
his  works  has  ever  appeared.  My  biography  gives 
a  list  of  his  writings.  See  IIkss:  Lebensgesch. 
Dr.  J.  Oekolampads,  Zurich,  1791;  Herzog:  D. 
Leben  Oekolampads  u.  d.  Reformation  d.  Kirche  zu 
Basel,  Basel,  1843,  2  vols.;  Hagenbach:  Oeko- 
lampads Leben  u.  ausgewaJdte  Schriften,  Elberfeld, 
1859.  HERZOG. 

(XCUMENICAL  COUNCILS  are,  as  indicated 
by  the  name  (from  olKovfih'Tj,  the  orbis  liomanus,  the 
"empire  "),  distingui.shed  from  merely  provincial 
councils,  or  diocesan  synods,  by  being  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  church.  They  were  convened 
by  the  emperor.  At  the  convocation  of  the  first 
two  oecumenical  councils,  no  regard  whatever  was 
paid  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  his  influence  on 
the  matter  does  not  become  visible  until  the  con- 
vocation of  the  fourth.  They  were,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  general  conduct  of  their  business  was  con- 
cerned, contiolled  by  the  emperor  or  his  represen- 
tative. The  second  and  the  fifth  cEcumenical 
councils,  at  which  the  emperor  was  not  represent- 
ed, were  presided  over,  not  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  though 
in  these,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  the  papal 
legates  were  treated  with  great  respect.  They 
were  finally  confirmed  by  the  emperor;  that  is, 
their  resolutions  or  canons  became  imperial  laws 
by  receiving  his  signature :  of  a  papal  confirm- 
ation nothing  is  heard  until  after  the  fourth 
oecumenical  council.  There  are,  in  this  sense  of 
the  words,  seven  oecumenical  councils  recognized 
both  by  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches, 
besides  three  councils  whose  claim  of  being  oeau- 
nienical  is  contested  either  by  the  Eastern  or  by 
the  Western  Church.  These  seven  councils  were 
all  Greek.  Tiieir  business  was  transacted,  and 
their  canons  confirmed,  in  the  Greek  language; 
and  the  persons  attending  them  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Greeks.  The  Latin  Church  was 
represented  only  by  the  papal  legates  and  three 
or  four  bishops.  They  were  the  first  and  second 
councils  of  Nicfea  (325  and  787),  the  first,  second, 
and  third  councils  of  Constantinople  (381,  553, 
and  (381),  the  council  of  Ephesus  (431),  and  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  three  contest- 
ed councils  are  those  of  Sardica  (344),  the  TruUan 
Council  (Quinisextum)  (692),  and  the  fourth  council 
of  Constantinople  (869).  After  the  complete  sepa- 
ration, liowever,  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches,  and  the  perfect  development  of  the 
Papacy,  the  idea  of  an  oecumenical  council  re- 
ceived quite  a  different  definition.  The  pope 
took  the  place  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  alone 
had  the  right  to  convene  a  council,  to  preside  over 
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it,  and  to  confirm  its  resolutions.  CEcumenical 
councils  of  this  kind,  representing  only  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic Church,  are  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  councils  of  the  Lateran  (1123, 
1139,  1179,  121.5,  1512-lS),  the  first  and  second 
councils  of  Lyons  (1245  and  1274),  the  councils  of 
Vienne  (13U),  Constance  (1414-18),  Basel  (1431- 
39),  Trent  (1545-63),  and  the  Vatican  (1809-70). 
Contested  are  the  councils  of  Vienne,  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, Basle,  and  Lateran  V.  See  the  general 
article  on  Councils,  the  special  articles  on  the 
more  prominent  councils,  and  Hefele  :  Concilien- 
geschichte,  i.  (2d  ed.,  1S73). 

OEHLER,  Gustav  Friedrich  (later  von  Oehler, 
by  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  AViirtem- 
berg  crown),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Old- 
Testament  theologians  and  influential  teachers  of 
the  century ;  b.  June  10,  1812,  at  Ebingen,  Wiir- 
temberg ;  d.  Feb.  19,  1872,  at  Tubingen.  His 
mother,  who  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
left  upon  his  heart  an  indelible  religious  impres- 
sion. He  was  remarkably  precocious;  and  in 
his  ninth  year  was  not  only  studying  four  other 
languages,  but  pursuing  the  study  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  under  the  tuition  of  an  aged  pastor  in 
the  vicinity.  His  university  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  Tubingen,  where  he  came  more  particu- 
larly under  the  influence  of  Schmid  and  Steudel, 
and  was  confirmed,  especially  by  the  former's 
lectures  on  tiie  theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  his  strong  and  positive  faith.  In  1834  he 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  missionary 
institute  at  Basel,  and  frequently  occupied  pulpits 
in  the  city  and  neighboring  towns.  Leaving  this 
position  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Steudel  and  Schmid  (who  were  anxious 
he  should  pursue  an  academical  career),  he  spent 
a  summer  term  —  under  the  Orientalists  Bopp, 
Petermann,  and  Schott  —  in  Berlin,  and  in  1837 
went  to  Tubingen  as  repetent.  During  tliis  jieri- 
od  he  edited,  by  request  of  the  fanuly,  Steudel's 
theological  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  Berlin, 
1840.  His  hopes  of  being  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  this  time  were  blasted 
by  the  call  of  JCwald  in  1839.  The  transition  of 
Dorner  to  Kiel  again  awakened  expectations  in 
his  mind,  which  were  again  blasted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Baur,  who  disliked  his  pietism.  In 
1840  he  was  made  professor  at  the  seminary,  and 
pastor  in  Schonthal.  Here  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Professor  Steudel,  who  survived 
him,  and  published  in  1845  an  Introduction  to 
the  Tlieology  of  the  Old  Testament —  Prot(  i/omenu 
zur  T/ifoli)r/ie  d.  A.  T.  Tlie  same  year  he  re- 
ceived calls  to  Marburg  and  Breslau,  and,  accept- 
ing the  latter,  gradually  won  the  confidence  and 
ear  of  the  students.  He  was  also,  in  1845,  hon- 
ored with  tlie  title  of  1).I).  by  Bonn. 

At  Bri-slan,  Oehler  took  sidi^s  against  the  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Keformed  churches,  then 
being  agitated;  and,  wliiU-  \\i\  did  not  join  the 
old  Lutheran  party,  declared  hiniseH'  in  favor  of 
confessional  Lutheranism.  In  ISlli  lie  refused  a 
call  to  Kostock,  but  in  1852  returned  to  Tubingen 
to  fill  the  position  of  ephornn  (director  of  the 
seminary),  lately  made  vacant  by  llon'mann's 
transition  to  Berlin,  and  as  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  theology  at  the  university.  In  1807 
he  receivi'(l  a  call  tn  Krlangen  jia  successor  to 
Franz  Helitzscli,  whicli  he  declined. 


At  Tiibingen,  as  at  Breslau,  Oehler  developed 
a  wonderful  industry  and  a  most  conscientious 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  lectureship.  He 
insisted  upon  a  thorough  training  of  the  students, 
and  used  often  to  quote  Luther's  words  :  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  gospel  is  dear  to  us,  let  us  demand 
accuracy  in  the  languages."  He  sought,  however, 
to  do  more  than  quicken  an  interest  in  study  in 
his  pupils,  —  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  one  thing  needful.  He  lec- 
tured more  particularly  on  tlie  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  on  Isaiah,  Job,  the 
Psalms,  ^lessianic  Prophecy,  the  Alinor  Prophets, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Christian  Sym- 
bolics. The  introductory  words  to  his  lectures 
on  Old- Testament  theology  (which  he  delivered 
first  in  Breslau  in  1845,  and  repeated  ten  times 
in  Tiibingen)  were  concluded  with  the  remark, 
"  To  point  you  to  Him,  the  one  Master,  is  the 
holiest  and  most  responsible  obligation,  but  also- 
the  consecration  and  joy,  of  the  theological  lec- 
turer. The  teacher  of  theology  dare  indulge  no 
higher  wish  than  that  he  should  have  scholars 
who  say,  '  Henceforth  we  believe,  not  on  account 
of  your  lectures  :  we  have  heard  for  ourselves, 
and  confess  that  truly  this  is  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'"  Oehler's  lectures  were 
largely  attended,  like  those  of  his  colleagues, 
Baur  and  Beck.  They  were  successful  in  laying 
bare  the  rich  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  antipathy  for  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  due  largely  to  Schleier- 
macher.  He  laid  his  foundations  in  severe  philo- 
logical investigations.  His  conception  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  that  of  a  progressive  and 
growing  revelation  towards  the  standard  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  parts  of  one  organic  history  by  reason  of  an 
inherent  plan  of  the  Divine  Mind.  The  Old 
Testament  was  to  him  a  record  of  revelation,  in 
which  the  plan  of  God  was  realized  in  part,  the 
New  Testament  forming  the  consuinination.  He 
adopted  some  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism, 
and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  several  differ- 
ent hands  in  the  composition  of  tlie  Pentateuch, 
and  two  authors  for  Isaiah. 

He  died  in  the  full  hopes  and  peace  of  the 
gospel,  and  said  to  the  attendants  at  his  death- 
bed that  his  sickness  had  taught  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalms  and  Job  as  he  had  never 
known  it  before.  He  chose  for  the  inscription 
on  liis  monument  the  words,  "  There  remaineth 
a  rest  to  the  people  of  God"  (Ileb.  iv.  9).  De- 
litzsch  pronounced  him  a  "theologian  after  God*» 
heart." 

Oehler  was  not  a  prolific  author.  He  was  never 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  his  work  to  pulilish 
much.  Alost  important  were  his  articles,  forty  in 
numlier,  written  for  the  first  edition  of  Ilerzog's 
Lncyclopii'ilia.  [The  great  value  of  these  articles 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion, his  name  is  almost  invariably  retained  by 
Delitzsch  and  von  <  )relli,  to  whom  has  been  in- 
trusted till'  work  of  their  revision.  See  Ei.oiiiM, 
Jehovah,  Messianic  Puoi-iiecy,  etc.]  His 
Gesnmmclte.  Seynimtrreden  {\87'J),  and  his  1  licolngy 
of  l/ie  (fill  'rcstament,  were  editi'd  by  his  son,  Tii- 
bingen, 1S73,  1874,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1882,  Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1874,  1875,  2  vols.  [Oehler'a 
TIicuUkjij   uf  the   UttI   Teslament  is  the  best   work 
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in  its  depaitiuent,  and  is  cliaracterized  by  thor- 
oughness of  tiHuitniont,  and  reverence  of  tone ; 
new  edition  of  tlie  English  trans.,  N.Y.,  188;j.] 
His  Lehrlnwli  rl.  Si/mOo/ik  was  prepared  for  print 
by  Johann  Delitzsch,  1876.  See  Worte  d.  Erin- 
neruiKj  an  <j.  F.  am  Oehler,  Tubingen,  1872;  Jo- 
sef Knapi':  Ein  Lebensbild  von  Oehler,  Tubingen, 
1870.  JOSEF  KNAl'l'. 

OETINGER,  Friedrich  Christoph,  tlie  great 
Swabian  theosopliist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  mat/us  of  the  Soutli,  as  llanjann  was  the  viayus 
of  the  North  ;  b.  at  (ioppingen,  Wiirteniberg,  Jlay 
6,  1702;  d.  at  Murrhard,  Wiirteniberg,  Feb.  10, 
1782.  A  contemporary  (the  poet  Schubart)  said, 
that  "  witli  Oetinger  an  academy  of  sciences  had 
died."  In  a  time  of  growing  rationalism,  he,  as 
none  other,  understood  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  Protestant  scholarship  had  in  opposing 
that  antichristian  mode  of  thouglit  which  bases 
itself  upon  philo.sophy,  the  natural  sciences,  etc. 
He  was  the  prophet  of  this  task,  l>ut  did  not  him- 
self solve  the  problems,  though  he  undertook  to 
do  so.  Theosophy  was  not  with  him,  therefore,  a 
spontaneous  flash,  as  it  was  with  Boehme.  lie  was 
a  thinker,  who,  with  proper  forethought,  took  up 
tlie  great  philosophical  and  theological  questions 
of  his  day,  and  sought  to  reach  by  investigation 
the  original,  living  essence.  He  found  it,  first  of 
all,  in  the  two  Bibles,  —  nature,  and  the  word  of 
God,  —  and  then  in  those  who  drew  directly  from 
these.  For  the  teachings  of  nature  he  depended 
chiefly  upon  alchemy ;  for  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament he  studied  the  Cabala;  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  and  Bengel,  and,  in  general, 
the  mystics  and  theosophists,  especially  Boehme, 
and,  at  a  later  time,  Swedenborg. 

Oetinger  studied  at  Tubingen,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  mother's  urgency  that  he  should  follow  the 
law,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
"  From  that  time  on,'  he  says,  "  I  was  another 
man.  I  was  no  longer  elegant  in  my  dre.ss,  moved 
no  more  in  society,  talked  little,  read  the  Bible, 
and  left  Cicero  and  other  worldly  authors  alone." 
However,  he  pursued  with  zeal  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. Bengel,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
became  his  ideal  in  theology;  Boehme,  in  philo.so- 
phy.  He  sought  to  construct  a  sacred  philosophy, 
and  to  find  out  the  essential  features  of  the  great 
biblical  truths.  In  1728  he  travelled  in  Northern 
Germany,  visited  Zinzendorf  and  llerrnhut,  giving 
lectures  there  on  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  luit  without  accomplishing  much,  and 
became  docent  at  Halle.  Here  he  found  time  to 
study  medicine,  which  he  practised  for  a  while. 
Efforts  to  separate  him  from  the  Lutheran  Church 
proved  unavailing,  and  at  a  great  age  he  said  that 
his  entire  theology  was  concentrated  in  Luther's 
Catechism.  Keturiiing  to  Wiirteniberg,  he  filled 
the  place  of  rcpelent  at  Tubingen,  became  pastor 
at  Hirsau,  and,  after  occupying  several  other  pas- 
torates, was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  prelat 
at  Murrhard.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  married. 
As  a  pastor  he  won  universal  respect. 

Oetinger  opposed  the  idealistic  and  rational- 
istic tendencies  of  his  age,  and  by  his  "biblical 
philosophy,"  as  he  calls  it,  sought  to  accomplish 
a  truly  reformatory  work,  removing  all  the  false 
ideas  that  are  placed  between  us  and  the  essence 
of  things,  and  coming  to  tlie  thing  itself,  and 
apprehending  the  life  in  its  fulness.     He  com- 


plained of  new  popes  in  the  dejxirtment  of  phi- 
losophy:  "Thought  is  not  the  first  thing,  nor 
existence,  but  life  and  motion.  Life  must  have 
body,  and  all  which  is  spiritual  is  Iikewi.se  cor- 
poreal. To  have  a  body  is  to  be  real ;  and  corpo- 
reity is  a  perfection  when  it  is  purified  of  the 
defects  of  earthly  bodies.  .  .  .  God  is  the  life. 
.  .  .  Christ,  by  liis  death  and  resurrection,  re- 
stored to  man  true  life ;  and  now  the  body  of 
Christ  is  the  perfection  of  s))int,"  etc.  In  this 
sense  "corporeity  is  the  end  of  God's  plans." 
Oetinger,  therefore,  wanted  that  all  fundamental 
notions  should  be  defined,  not  merely  "in  their 
moral,  but  al.so  in  their  physical  or  essential  na- 
ture." Hence  he  treated  "metaphysics  in  con- 
nection with  chemistry."  In  regard  to  the  Bible, 
he  complained  it  was  the  plague  of  the  day,  that 
Sender  and  his  school  turned  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture  into  Asiatic  figures,  interpreting  the 
words,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  metaphori- 
cally. He  himself  sought  to  follow  the  Bible 
closely.  He  was  not  appreciated  by  the  reigning 
schools  of  the  period ;  but  he  had  his  followers 
in  his  own  country,  and  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  two  philosophers  Schelling  and  von 
Baader.  The  peasant  Alicliael  Hahn  was  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  followers,  and  dift'used  his 
doctrines  among  the  people  ;  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  arose  in  Switzerland  in  the  original  and 
talented  Spleiss  (d.  1854).  The  influence  of 
Oetinger's  theosophy  has  been  extensive  in  the 
pietistic  circles  of  Wiirteniberg. 

Oetinger  was  a  prolific  author,  and  his  complete 
works  have  been  edited  by  Eiimaxn  (11  vols., 
Stuttgart,  18.58-63).  These  include  both  hi.s 
hoiniletical  and  theo.sophic  writings  {Su-edenhorf/'a 
und  Anderer  irdische  und  himmtifche  Phihsophie, 
Ahhandlungen  von  d.  letzten  Dinf/en,  etc.).  His 
Aitlobiofjraphi/  was  ed.  by  Hamhekger,  Stuttgart, 
1845;  EnMANN  :  Oetinger's  Leben  u.  Briefe,  Stutt^ 
gart,  1859;  Auuerlen:  Oetinger's  Tkeosopliie  nach 
ihren  Grumtsdizen  (with  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Richard  Ilothe),  Tiibingen,  1847.  [See  art.  on 
Oetinger,  in  IIerzog,  2d  ed.,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Hamhehger.]  auberlen. 

OFFERINGS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  In 
general,  sacrifice  may  be  defined  as  man's  devo- 
tion of  himself  to  God,  embodied  in  a  visible  act. 
The  inner  impulse  leading  men  to  prai.se,  thank, 
and  pray  to  (jod,  finds  an  expression  in  language ; 
but  it  is  only  fully  uttered  when  it  is  embodied  in 
an  act  of  renunciation  by  which  the  individual 
gives  u]i  something.  In  tliis  article  we  will  con- 
sider only  that  class  of  offerings  in  which  a  gift 
is  actually  offered,  and  which  are  designated  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  words  min'hah  (nnjp), 
and  especially  corban    (|2'^p,  see  Mark  vii.   11). 

The  sacrifice  may  be  consummated  by  the  simple 
giving  away  of  the  object  (Num.  vii.  3  sqq.,  per- 
sons dedicated  to  the  temple  service,  etc.),  or,  as 
is  most  frequently  the  case,  by  the  consumption 
by  fire  of  the  object,  or  a  part  of  it,  on  an  altar. 
The  latter  kind  of  sacrifices  is  therefore  often 
called  in  the  Old  Testament  islieh  (pP^,  Lev.  i. 
9,  etc.)  ;  that  is,  "  burning."  One  of  the  essential 
ideas  of  sacrifice  is  substitution,  which  may  be 
accomplished  either  by  the  object  offered  taking 
the  place  of  the  person,  or  by  one  individual  of 
its  kind  (as  in  the  case  of  the  first-born  or  first- 
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frnits)  taking  the  ]ilace  of  the  ■v\hole  class,  or  an 
individual  of  one  class  taking  the  place  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  an  allied  class  (Exod.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20). 
In  the  first  case,  the  most  perfect  instance  of  sub- 
stitution is  that  of  one  life  for  another.  But  the 
idea  of  substitution  is  embodied  in  every  true  sac- 
rifice, the  offerer  being  regarded  as  giving  up  a 
part  of  himself.  Hence  no  one  could  offer  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  another. 

The  pre-Mosaic  offerings  afford  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  has  just  been  said.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  history,  Cain  and  Abel  made  offer- 
ings. Abel's  offering,  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock, 
was  well  pleasing  to  God ;  Cain's,  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  not.  The  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  offerings  was  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
employments  of  the  two  brothers ;  so  that  the 
element  which  made  the  one  well  pleasing  was 
not  that  it  was  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  different 
reception  of  the  sacrifices  was  due  to  the  diffei'- 
ence  in  the  intent  with  which  they  were  made. 
This  is  indicated  in  chap.  iv.  3,  where  it  is  evident 
that  Abel  made  choice  of  tlie  best  to  express  his 
gratitude,  Cain  exercised  no  discrimination,  but 
offered  what  first  came  to  his  hand.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  Bible,  therefoi'e,  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  pious  disposition  of  the  one  making 
the  .sacrifice,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
being  acceptable  to  God.  Delitzsch's  idea,  that 
Abel's  sacrifice  conveyed  the  notion  of  expiation, 
and  that,  when  he  killed  the  animal,  Abel  made  a 
confession  of  criminal  guilt,  and  his  desire  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  not  implied  in  the  text. 
Nevertheless  both  oft'erings  were  expressions  of 
petition,  as  well  as  of  gratitude.  The  second  sac- 
rifice in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  Noah  (CJen. 
viii.  20).  In  these  two  instances  there  is  no  hint 
tliat  sacrifice  rests  upon  a  divine  command.  It 
was  a  voluntary  act,  which  man  performed  as  a 
oreature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  whom 
he  longs  to  be  in  the  communion  for  which  he 
was  created.  Sacrifices,  therefore,  as  Neumann 
lias  well  said  (Zeilschr.  /.  chrislt.  Wissenscha/t, 
1852,  p.  2-'J8),  are  the  "voluntary  utterances  of 
man's  nature,  which  was  made  for  God,"  and  are 
no  more  inventions  of  his  brain  than  prayer,  but 
an  instinct  of  his  being. 

The  twenty-second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
God  proves  Abraham's  faith  by  calling  upon  him 
to  offer  up  his  .son,  in  whoso  place  he  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  substitute  an  animal.  This 
transaction  gave  divine  sanction  to  the  practice 
of  sacrifice  in  general  as  an  act  of  devotion  to 
(lod,  and  willingness  to  give  up  that  which  is  dear- 
est to  (rod,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that 
human  sacrifices  were  to  have  no  place  in  the 
religion  of  Israel,  but  that  animals  were  to  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  men.  There  is  no  hint  of 
the  idea  of  atonement  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
nor  are  then!  any  expiatory  sacrifices  in  the  Old 
Testament  before  Moses.  Expiatory  offerings 
presup[)Ose  tlie  revelation  of  God's  lioliness  in 
llie  law  and  the  entrance  of  the  people  into  a 
covenant  relation  with  a  holy  (iod.  According 
to  Exod.  XX.  21  then;  are  three  elements  which 
constitute  the  Mosaic  idea  of  sacrifice.  (1)  (iod 
chooses  a  place  to  ]>ut  his  nainc^  there  (Di'ut.  xii. 
5,  11,  xiv.  23),  that  is,  to  reveal  himself  to  his 


people.  Henceforth  there  is  one  place  of  wor- 
ship which  he  fills  with  his  glory.  (2)  The  peoiilo 
approach  God  in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  conse- 
crate themselves,  with  all  that  they  have,  to  him. 
In  order  to  make  possible  the  peojile's  approach 
to  the  altar,  and  to  perpetuate  the  covenant  which 
man's  sins  constantly  threaten  to  interrupt,  God 
institutes  the  mediatorial  order  of  the  priesthood, 
and  an  expiatory  ritual,  in  which  the  thought  is 
embodied,  that  man  can  7icrer  approach  God  without 
making  expiation,  and  that  expiation  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  acceptance  of  his  gift.  (3)  The  divine 
grace  is  imparted  through  the  priestly  blessing 
(Lev.  ix.  22,  etc.).  The  Mosaic  ritual  was  there- 
fore not  merely  a  body  of  ceremonies  designed  to 
awaken  and  confirm  piety,  but  a  system  in  which 
a  constant  and  living  communion  was  carried  on 
between  God  and  man. 

We  shall  now  discuss,  (1)  the  objects,  (2)  the 
ritual,  (3)  the  classes,  of  sacrifice. 

I.  (Objects  of  Sacrifice.  —  The  Hebrew  sac- 
rifices were  bloody  or  animal,  and  unbloody  or 
vegetable.  The  latter  are  designated  by  the  term 
min'hah  (nn^D).  There  is  no  general  term  for 
the  bloody  offerings,  Zevah  (n3T),  which  is  used 
in  the  latter  books  as  a  general  designation,  being 
employed  in  the  Pentateuch  only  for  peace-offer- 
ings. The  bloody  offerings  were  the  more  impor- 
tant, on  account  of  the  significance  of  the  blood. 
The  vegetable  or  meat  oft'erings  might  likewise 
be  independent  oft'erings  (Lev.  v.  11;  Num.  v. 
15  sqq.,  etc.),  but  were  usually  connected  with 
the  bloody  offerings. 

(1)  The  bloody  sacrifices  were,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  exclusively  animal  sacrifices.  The 
sacrifice  of  children,  which  was  practised  amongst 
the  C'anaanites  and  other  peoples,  was  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden  as  an  abomination  (Dent.  xii. 
31).  It  may  be  that  such  sacrifices  were  prac- 
tised in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2  sqq  ), 
or  even  afterwards,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ambigu- 
ous passages  in  Ezekiel  (xx.  25  sq.).  The  Mosaic 
law,  however,  gives  to  man  authority  over  the 
life  of  his  fellowman,  only  in  cases  of  judicial 
sentence  for  transgressions  of  tlieocratic  com- 
mandments. The  animals  used  in  the  bloody 
sacrifices  were  both  sexes  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats. 
Turtle-doves  and  young  doves  were  also  employed. 
These  furnished  the  principal  animal  food  of  the 
poor  classes,  and  this  explains  their  n.se  in  sac- 
rifice. They  might  be  brought  as  a  substitute  in 
all  cases,  except  a  few,  for  the  larger  and  more 
expensive  animals  (Lev.  v.  7,  xii.  8).  Other 
birds  were  not  used;  and  why  birds  frequenting 
marshy  ground,  especially  geese,  which  had  a  high 
jilace  in  the  .sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
omitted,  we  do  not  know.  Venison  and  fishes 
were  not  objects  of  .sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
but  were  so  used  by  some  of  the  heathen  religions 
of  Western  Asia.  Tlie  animals  offered  in  sacri- 
fice had  to  be  free  from  physical  blemish  (Lev. 
xxii.  20-24,  etc.),  and  at  least  eight  days  old, 
before  which  age  every  creatui'c  was  regarded  as 
unclean  (Lev.  xxii.  27;  comj).  Exod.  xxii.  30). 
In  a  few  cases  the  age  was  more  definitely  fixed 
(Lev.  ix.  3,  xiv.  10,  etc.). 

(2)  'I'he  rci/t'lahle  or  meat  oft'erings  were  ears 
roasted  on  th(^  fire  (Lev.  ii.  11),  white  meal,  prob- 
al)ly  the  finest  meal  (Lev.  ii.  1),  and  unleavened 

i  bread  or  cakes  (Lev.  li.  1  tsqq.).     These  offerings 
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•were  tlierefore  taken  from  the  thiiiRs  contribut- 
ing to  man's  daily  nourisliment,  and  won  by  liis 
toil.  The  fruit  of  trees,  such  as  dates  and  pome- 
granates, which  required  little  human  labor,  and 
perhaps  none  at  all,  were  excluded.  The  strictest 
injunction  bearing  upon  the  meat-offerings  was, 
that  they  should  be  unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  11)  ;  and 
this  feature  seems  to  correspond  to  the  unblem- 
ished character  of  the  animal  offerings.  An  es- 
sential of  all  meat-offerings  was  salt  (Lev.  ii.  13). 
Whether  this  was  likewise  true  in  the  case  of  the 
animal  offerings  cannot  be  determined  from  Lev. 
ii.  13.  The  custom  was,  however,  always  prac- 
tised, at  a  later  period,  of  salting  them  (Mark  ix. 
49).  Salt  was  not  enjoined  because  it  made  the 
offering  palatable,  but  because  it  pre.serves  from 
corruption.  It  was  therefore  a  symbol  of  purifi- 
cation (Mark  ix.  49)  and  of  endurance  (see  Lev. 
ii.  13,  where  the  expression  "salt  of  the  covenant 
of  thy  God  "  signifies  tliat  the  covenant  would 
be  indestructible). 

Three  principles  were  made  prominent  in  the 
selection  of  the  objects  of  sacrifice.  The  object 
sacrificed  had  to  belong  to  the  possessions  of 
Israel.  A  real  sacrifice  could  only  be  spoken  of 
when  tlie  individual  relinquished  something  that 
was  his  own  property.  The  offerings  were  vege- 
table, and  are  frequently  called  "the  bread  of 
God"  (Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  2,  24). 
AU  objects  used  as  food,  however,  were  not  sacri- 
ficed, but  only  those  which  the  people  toiled  and 
labored  for.  Tims  they  laid  down  tlie  confession 
in  their  sacrifices,  that  the  earth's  products  and 
harvests  were  due  to  the  divine  blessing.  Again  : 
the  sacrifices  stood  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  rela- 
tion to  tiie  individual,  as  Kurtz  has  brought  out. 
The  _^rs^lings  and  Jirst-iruits,  to  which  the  heart 
is  inclined  to  cling  most  strongly,  were  chosen ; 
and,  as  Philo  {De.  Vicl.,  1)  long  ago  observed,  the 
tamest  and  most  innocent  animals  were  selected, 
and  those  offering  the  least  resistance  to  the 
knife. 

II.  Ritual  of  Sacrifice.  —  The  essential 
parts  in  the  animal  sacrifices  were,  (1)  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  animal  at  the  altar,  (2)  the  imposition 
of  hands,  (3)  the  slaying,  (4)  the  disposition  of 
the  blood,  (5)  the  burning  upon  the  altar.  Other 
acts,  which  occurred  only  in  the  case  of  special 
kinds  of  sacrifices,  will  be  .spoken  of  at  another 
place.  The  worshipper,  after  sanctifying  himself 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  5),  brought  the  animal  to  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  at  the  entrance  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Lev.  i.  3,  iv.  4).  Then  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  ceremony  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  took  place  only  in  tlie 
■case  of  the  sin-offerings  (Lev.  iv.  15),  when  the 
offering  was  made  for  the  congregation,  and  was 
done  by  the  elders.  In  the  case  of  sacrifices 
offered  by  individuals,  it  was  invariably  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  the  priest,  who  performed  the 
ceremony  of  imposition.  The  meaning  of  this 
rite  was,  that  the  individual  conveyed  his  purpose 
of  heart  over  to  the  animal,  and  thus  consecrated 
it  as  a  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  became  the  chan- 
nel of  expiation,  thanksgiving,  or  supplication, 
according  to  the  exact  object  of  the  offering. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  limiting  tlie 
ceremony  to  the  idea  of  the  imputation  of  sins, 
or  an  expiatory  substitution.  Ewald  caught  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  when 


he  said  that  the  rite  of  imposition  indicates  the 
sacred  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  all  the 
feelings  of  the  sacrificer  were  regarded  as  being 
transferred  to  the  victim  whose  blood  was  about 
to  be  spilled  for  liimseLf.  The  slaying  of  the 
victim  was  performed  by  the  person  making  the 
sacrifice,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  specifically 
priestly  act.  An  exception  was  only  made  in  the 
case  of  the  sacrifice  of  doves,  in  order  that  none 
of  the  blood  might  be  lost  (Lev.  i.  15).  In  the 
burnt,  sin,  and  trespass  offerings,  the  victim  was 
slain  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  altar ;  not  because 
the  Lord  was  regarded  as  dwelling  in  the  north 
(Ewald),  but,  rather,  because  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  dark  and  gloomy  portion  of  tlie  horizon 
(Tholuck  :  D.  A.  T.  im  Neuen).  The  slaying  of 
the  victim  was  only  meant  to  secure  the  blood ; 
and  there  is  no  indication  tliat  it  signified  that  its 
death  atoned  for  the  sinner  to  the  justice  of  God. 
The  expiatory  symbolism  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  disposition  of  the  blood,  which  was  im- 
mediately received  by  the  priest  in  a  cup  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  he  might  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  delay  by  setting  it  down ;  and  was  sprinkled 
around  the  altar,  or,  in  cases  of  higher  grade, 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  (Lev.  iv.  30,  34)  ;  carried  into  the  holy 
place  ;  sprinkled  seven  times  upon  the  veil  (Lev. 
iv.  6,  17) ;  and  in  some  cases  taken  into  the  Holy 
of  holies.  For  the  meaning  of  this  use  of  the 
blood,  reference  must  be  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  words,  "  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood. 
...  It  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  or,  as  it  should  be 
translated,  "the  blood  maketh  atonement  through 
the  soul,  or  because  the  soul  is  in  it."  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Authorized  Version  is  to  be  ruled 
out,  not  only  on  account  of  the  tautology  it  intro- 
duces into  the  sentence,  but  because  tlie  object  of 
133  is  always  preceded  by  '~i^  or  ^^'3,  never  by 
3  alone.  Tlie  idea  is,  that,  in  the  warm  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  the  soul  of  the  animal 
is  offered  up ;  and  it  serves  to  expiate  for  the 
human  soul,  or,  more  accurately,  to  cover  it. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  liJS,  ">£J3  ("to  make 
atonement ")  is,  that  the  sin  for  which  the  atone- 
ment is  rendered  is  concealed  from  the  face  of 
the  Divine  Being;  the  offering  covering  or  hiding 
his  face,  or  more  definitely  the  guilt  of  the  sin- 
ner, .so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  blotted  out.  The 
sinner,  tlierefore,  becomes  protected  against  pun- 
ishment, and  may  approach  God  without  fear 
(conip.  Exod.  XXX.  12).  Hence  ti!'3  gets  the 
meaniug  of  "ransom"  {\vTpov,  Exod.  xxi.  30). 
Tiie  juridical  idea,  that  the  victim  in  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  took  the  place  of  the  sinner,  and  suffered 
vicariously,  is  certainly  found  in  Isa.  liii.,  and 
seems  to  be  taught  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9  (comp. 
Exod.  xxi.  23),  but  was  certainly  not  the  inaui 
idea  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  the  principal  stress  is  not  put  upon  the 
slaying  of  tlie  animal,  but  upon  tiie  disposition 
of  the  blood.  Sacrifices,  the  priesthood  with  its 
ordinances,  the  tabernacle  itself,  were  all  designed 
to  cover  or  hide  the  sin  of  the  people,  that  the 
holy  God  might  have  communion  witli  them. 
But  priesthood  and  tabernacle  themselves  were 
in  constant  need  of  purification.  That  which 
really   covei's   and   atones   for   the   souls  of  the 
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people  is  the  soul  itself.  Man  can  offer  up  a  gift: 
but  the  gift  itself  is  unclean,  for  he  who  offers  it 
is  unclean  and  sinful.  Therefore  God  substituted 
for  the  unclean  soul  of  the  sinner  the  innocent 
soul  of  the  victim.  It  mediates  between  him  and 
the  holy  God  in  the  blood  offered  on  the  altar ; 
so  that  God  sees  a  pure  life  on  the  altar,  which 
he  accepts  as  covering  the  guilt  of  the  sinner. 

After  the  blood  had  been  spilled,  the  offerer 
took  the  skin  off  from  the  animal,  and  divided  it 
into  pieces  (Lev.  i.  tj,  viii.  20).  The  inspection 
of  the  entrails,  which  formed  such  an  important 
part  in  the  sacrifices  of  several  ancient  peoples, 
especially  the  Plicenicians,  has  no  place  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  The  offering  was  then  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  either  entire,  as  in  the  burnt^offerings, 
or  only  the  fatty  parts.  The  chief  significance 
of  the  bui-ning  of  the  victim  consisted  in  God's 
acceptance  of  it,  as  the  smoke,  containing  the 
essence  and  flavor,  ascended  upwards. 

The  ritual  of  the  meat-offerings  was  much  less 
elaborate.  The  offering  being  brought,  the  priest 
took  a  handful  of  meal  and  oil,  and  all  the 
incense,  and  burnt  them  upon  the  altar.  The 
rest  of  the  offering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  priests, 
and  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  forecourt.  These  rules 
probably  only  applied  to  the  freewill  offerings. 

III.  The  Classes. — The  law  distinguished 
between  four  kinds  of  offerings,  —  burnt,  redemp- 
tion (or  peace),  sin,  and  guilt  (or  trespass)  offer- 
ings. The  regulations  concerning  the  first  two 
are  represented  as  being  derived  from  God  (Lev. 
i.  1).  The  rules  for  the  meat-offerings  are  inserted 
between  them.  There  were  two  main  classes  of 
offerings  :  (1)  Those  in  which  the  covenant 
relation  was  presupposed  to  be  undisturbed  ;  (2) 
Those  which  sought  to  restore  that  relation,  it 
being  disturbed. 

(1)  The  Burnt-0/fen>i(/s.  —  The  characteristics 
of  the.se  offerings  were,  that  the  victim  had  to  be 
an  unblemished  nuile,  —  either  a  bull,  ram,  or 
goat  (the  gender  of  the  doves,  however,  not  being 
pre.scribed),  —  and  that  it  was  consumed  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  skin  and  the  appurte- 
nances. By  liurnt-offerings  the  people  and  indi- 
viduals attested  tludr  reverence  for  (Jod,  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  him.  They  have  been  aptly 
called  .idcrijicia  lalreiilicn.  They  were  adapted  to 
secure  the  favor  of  (jod  and  to  atone  for  sin 
(Lev.  i.  4),  but  not  for  jiarticular  tran.sgressions. 
A  burnt-offering  was  brought  every  morning  and 
evening  for  the  people  as  a  body  (Kxod.  xxix. 
38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8),  and  consisted  in  each 
case  of  a  lamb.  \  tenth  of  an  e])hah  of  meal 
and  a  quarter  of  a  liin  of  wine  were  connected 
with  each  of  these  daily  sacrifices  as  a  meat 
and  drink  offering.  Hetween  the  meat  and  drink 
offerings  the  liigh-priestly  meat- olferiiig  was 
offered,  which  tlu;  .Jews  found  prescribed  in  Lev. 
vi.  1^5  .S(iq.  The  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
were  increased  on  salibalh  days  and  festival 
occasions.  .Sometimes  individuals,  on  special 
occasions,  offered  as  many  as  a  thousand  victims 
to  the  altar  (1  Kings  iii.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  21,  etc.). 
Gentiles,  who  were  exchuh^d  from  tlie  other  sacri- 
fices (at  least,  according  to  the  later  regulation  ; 
see,  however,  Lev.  xvii.  8,  xxii.  18),  could  jiresent 
burnt-offerings ;  but  they  might  not  be  present 
at  the  rite  of  sacritice.  The  Gentile  rulers  of 
the  Jews  availed  themnelveg  of  this  privilege,  and 


Augustus  made  a  daily  offering  of  two  lambs- 
and  one  bull  (Philo:  Lfi/.  ad  Caj., 40).  In  tha 
Herodian  temple  Gentiles  might  sacrifice  in  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles. 

(2)  Redemplion-Offerings,  usually  called  peace- 
offerings.  The  technical  Hebrew  expression  is- 
shelamim  (□'P7ty).  If  it  is  derived  from  the  Kal 
of  Shaletn,  then  it  expresses,  that,  in  ottering  this 
sacrifice,  the  individual  gives  expression  to  his 
sense  of  friendly  communion  with  God.  Another 
derivation,  from  the  Piel,  which  would  give  the- 
meaning  of  thank-offering  (Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Biihr,  Knobel),  is  to  be  discarded.  The  LXX. 
translate  the  Hebrew  by  eipt/viKf/  evaia  (peace- 
offering)  or  auTJ/piov  (redemption-offering)  ;  and 
the  Vulgate,  sacrijicium  pacificum  (peace-offering). 
In  this  respect  the  peace-offering  differs  from  the- 
other  offerings,  which  presuppose  the  disturbance 
of  the  covenant  relation  and  human  guilt.  The 
Pentateuch  also  calls  this  kind  of  offerings  sim- 
ply n5J,  or  "slaying."  The  designation  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  a  sacrificial  meal 
was  connected  with  the  redemption-offerings,  for 
which  the  victim  was  slain.  The  right  interpre- 
tation of  Lev.  vii.  11  sqq.  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  peace-offerings:  (1)  The  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving ;  (2)  A  vow  ;  (3)  A  voluntary  offer- 
ing (verse  1(5).  The  first  differs  from  the  other 
two,  not  by  being  accompanied  by  singing  and 
instrumental  music  (Ewald),  but  as  a  grateful 
recognition  of  unmerited  and  unexpected  bless- 
ings. Animals  of  both  genders  might  be  used 
in  the  peace-offerings  (Lev.  iii.  6).  Doves  are 
never  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  ritual, 
as  far  as  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  they  shared 
with  the  burnt-offerings.  Only  the  fatty  parts 
were  burnt  on  the  altar;  not,  however,  the  fat 
which  was  inlaid  in  the  flesh.  They  were  consid- 
ered the  richest  and  best  portions  of  the  aninuiL 
and  for  this  reason  they  were  burnt.  The  breast 
of  the  victim  was  "  waved,"  or  swung,  by  the  priest 
(Lev.  vii.  30),  and  the  shoulder  "heaved"  (vii. 
•34).  The  first  operation  of  swinging,  including 
a  forward  and  backward  motion,  seems  to  have 
signified  that  the  offering  was  given  up  to  (iod, 
but  that  he,  in  return,  gave  it  back  to  the  priest. 
In  the  public  peace-offerings,  all  except  the  fatty 
parts  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  priests,  althougn 
this  is  only  expressly  said  of  the  two  lambs  of 
the  Pentecost  peace-offering.  When  individuals 
ottered  ))eace-olt'erings,  only  the  breast  and  the 
heaved  shoulder  went  to  the  priests.  The  rest 
was  consumed  at  a  joyful  sacrificial  meal,  in 
which  any  number  might  jiarticipate.  The  chief 
significance  of  the  meal  was,  that  God  himself 
became  a  guest,  and  imparted  liis  blessing. 

(3  and  4)  Sin  aud  Onill  (or  Ti-cs/kiss)  (IJi-riiu/s. 
These  belong  to  the  genus  of  exjiiatory  sacrifices, 
and  were  designed  to  restore  the  covenant  rela- 
tion which  had  been  disturbed  by  human  trans- 
gression. Tiie  class  of  transgressions  which  they 
were  designed  to  meet  were  the  njJt^3,  sins  of  ig- 
norance, or  venial  sins,  in  opposition  to  presuni]>tu- 
ous  sins,  or  those  committed  "  with  a  high  hand  " 
(margin,  .Num.  xv.  30),  for  which  the  law  knew 
of  no  atoru'inent.  A  ronfessiou  of  sins  accom- 
panied both  these  kinds  of  offerings  (Lev.  v.  5, 
xvi.  21,  etc.).  The  difference  between  them  lias, 
been  well  brought  out  by  Riehm  (Sliidien  u.  Krili- 
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ken,  1854,  pp.  9:i  sq(i.)  uml  lliiick  ihidnn,  1855,  pp. 
369  sqq.).  To  begin  with  the  tres|i;iss-otl'eriiigs : 
their  nature  is  best  brouyht  out  in  Lev.  v.  14-16, 
iv.  20-26 ;  Num.  v.  5-10.  Tlie  trespass-oft'ering 
presupposes  a  transgression,  an  act  of  infidelity 
to  one's  neiglibor,  'wliich,  in  tlie  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  regardetl  as  a  sin  against  God. 
Restitution  had  to  be  made  to  the  ott'ended  party, 
with  an  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  misappropriated ;  and  also  a  ram  was  to 
be  offered  to  (iod.  The  latter  was  the  trespass- 
offering.  Another  case  which  called  for  tlie  tres- 
pa-ss-ofiering  is  mentioned  in  I^ev.  xix.  20-22. 

In  the  trespass-oft'ering,  satisfaction  was  made ; 
and  this  satisfaction  served  to  cover  the  guilt  of 
the  sinner,  so  that  he  might  again  approach  God. 
But  it  was  not  primarily  the  design  of  the  guilt- 
offering,  but  of  the  sin-offering,  to  accomplish 
this  result  of  covering  the  guilt  of  the  soul.  It 
is  true  that  every  sin  involves  guilt ;  but  all  guilt- 
is  not  the  result  of  infidelity  in  the  narrower 
sense,  a  real  derogation  of  the  theocratic  laws. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  through  a  clear 
distinction.  Guilt-offerings,  in  every  case,  con- 
cerned special  transgressions.  The  victim  (a  ram) 
in  the  guilt^offering  was  slain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar :  the  fatty  pieces  were  burnt. 

In  the  case  of  the  sin-offerings  the  victims  were 
a  young  bull  (Lev.  xvi.  3,  iv.  3;  Exod.  xxix.  10, 

14,  etc.),  a  goat  (Lev.  iv.  23,  xvi.  5;  Num.  xxviii. 

15,  etc.),  a  she-goat  or  she-lamb  (Lev.  iv.  28,  v.  6 ; 
Num.  vi.  14,  etc.),  a  turtle-dove  and  young  doves 
(Lev.  V.  7,  xii.  6,  xiv.  22,  etc.),  or,  to  meet  the 
ability  of  the  very  poorest,  one-tenth  of  an  ephah 
of  white  meal  (Lev.  v.  11).  There  were  two 
characteristic  features  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin- 
offering,  — •  the  disposition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  other  parts  of  the  victim  after 
the  fatty  portions  had  been  burnt.  That  the 
immediate  object  of  the  sin-offering  was  expia- 
tion is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  was  not 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  but  applied  to  holy  places, 
as  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
(Lev.  iv.  25,  30,  34),  and  on  the  inner  veil  of  the 
temple  and  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense 
(Lev.  iv.  5  sqq.).  On  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.)  some  of  the  blood  was  sprinkled  in 
the  Holy  of  holies.  The  meat  of  the  victim  in  the 
sin-offering  was  either  eaten  in  the  court  of  the 
holy  place  (Lev.  vi.  18),  or  burnt  outside  of 
the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  11  sqq.,  vi.  23,  etc.).  In  the 
sin-offering,  an  innocent  life  was  substituted  on 
the  altar  for  a  guilty  one.  Why  a  goat  should 
have  been  prescribed  for  the  most  solemn  sin- 
offerings  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  rabbins  say 
that  it  was  chosen  because  the  Israelites  had 
sinned  most  in  the  worship  of  goats,  or  that  the 
patriarchs  killed  a  goat  at  the  sale  of  Joseph. 
Balir's  view  is,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
goat's  long  hair,  which  symbolized  grief  for  sin. 
These  views  are  to  be  discarded.  A  better  one 
is  this,  that  the  goat  was  chosen  on  account  of 
its  unpalatable  meat,  which  the  priests  had  to 
eat.  The  meaning  of  the  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  sin-offerings,  with. which  a  confession  was 
probably  associated,  was  that  the  individual  gave 
up  the  pure  life  of  the  animal  as  a  substitute  for 
bis  own  sinful  life,  and  as  an  expiation  for  it. 

The  injunctions  which  have  been  treated  in  the 
ioregoing  paragraphs  as  Mosaic  have   been  re- 


cently assigned  by  some  scholars  to  a  much  later 
date.  Reuss,  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen, 
following  Vatke,  have  put  them  down  to  the 
post-exile  period,  and  affirm  that  the  sacrifices 
were  not  regulated  by  law  before  that  time,  and 
did  not  differ  essiuitially  from  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices, except  that  they  were  offered  to  Jehovah, 
and  not  to  Baal  or  Molech.  Passages  from  the 
prophets  (such  as  Amos  iv.  4  sq.,  v.  21  sqq.  ; 
Hos.  vi.  G,  viii.  11  sqq.;  Isa.  i.  11;  Jer.  vi.  19 
sq.,  vii.  21  sqq.)  are  adduced  to  show,  that,  at  that 
period,  nothing  was  known  of  a  ritual  such  as 
the  Mosaic  law  prescribes.  The  change  to  a 
respect  for  this  ritual  is  evident  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii. 
for  the  first  time.  In  opposition  to  this  class  of 
views,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Aloses  must  have 
regulated  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  which  formed 
the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  if  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jehovistic  religion.  In  the  old 
so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii., 
xxxiv.)  there  are  certain  regulations  for  this  wor- 
ship (Exod.  XX.  24-26,  xxiii.  18  sc^.,  xxxiv.  25 
sq.),  which  presuppose  a  fuller  sacrificial  ritual. 
The  passages  in  the  prophecies  noticed  above  do 
not  exclude  the  exi.stence  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
The  prophets  were  only  attacking  religious  hypoc- 
risy, and  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  1  Sam.  XV.  22.  Amos  v.  25  means  nothing 
more  than  that  another  God  than  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Jer.  vii.  21  sq.  cannot  mean  that  no 
sacrificial  ritual  had  been  prescribed ;  for  the 
prophet  speaks  of  one  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
future  salvation  (xvii.  26,  xxxiii.  18)  ;  and  what 
he  meant  was,  that  obedience  to  God's  command- 
ments, and  not  the  sacrificial  ordinances,  was  the 
fundamental  thing  in  the  Alosaic  system.  The 
contrast  between  sacrifices  and  obedience  is 
brought  out  here,  as  also  in  Hos.  vi.  6  The 
prophecies  introduce,  in  their  picture  of  future 
salvation,  essential  elements  from  the  ancient  Mo- 
saic ritual ;  but  their  main  object  was  to  insist 
upon  moral  laws. 

Recent  critics  have  also  attacked  the  received 
opinion  concerning  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  groimd 
of  the  departure  from  the  Mosaic  command  that- 
there  should  be  one  place  of  sacrifice.  They  say 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  rule  was  known 
iu  the  times  of  the  judges  and  the  first  kings, 
when  men  like  Sanruel  sacrificed  on  different  high 
places.  The  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  com- 
mand concernLng  a  single  altar  of  sacrifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Ilezekiah  or  Josiah,  after  the 
erection  of  the  temple.  Wellhausen  lays  particu- 
lar stress  upon  this  point.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
in  opposition  to  these  critics,  that,  with  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  period,  the  only  supposition  offer- 
ing probability  is,  that  there  was  only  one  altar, 
namely,  tlie  tabernacle.  Thus  the  command  en- 
joining the  slaying  of  the  victim  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii.  1  sqq.)  can  only  be 
understood  of  the  period  of  the  wanderings,  —  a 
command,  which,  in  Dent,  xii.,  is  altered  so  as  to- 
read  that  the  victim  might  be  slain  anywhere, 
but  offered  only  at  one  place,  —  the  tabernacle. 
The  sequence  is,  therefore,  a  different  one  from 
that  laid  down  by  the  recent  criticism.  It  was- 
natural  for  the  people  to  break  through  this  in- 
junction when  they  entered  the  Holy  Land,  where 
they  fomid  many  places  consecrated  by  the  Lord's 
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presence  in  their  ancient  history.  The  evil  con- 
sequences to  wliich  this  practice  led  formed  the 
occasion  for  emphasizing  the  Mosaic  rule,  cen- 
tralizing the  worship  at  one  altar.  The  earliest 
prophets  had  no  doubt  as  to  where  this  was  locat- 
ed, on  Zion  (Joel  iii.  17 ;  Amos  i.  2 ;  Isa.  xxxi.  9). 
Kings,  like  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  2),  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  6),  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  22), 
sought  to  centralize  the  worship  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  people  still  continued  to  cling  to  the  ven- 
erable high  places.  Josiah  was  the  first  to  fully 
succeed  in  this  movement  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5). 

Lit.  —  From  the  extensive  literature  on  this 
subject,  we  select  the  following  works.  Saubert  : 
De  sacrific.  veterum,  1659;  Outram:  De  sacrificiis, 
1678;  SvKES :  Versuch  iiber  d.  Natur  .  .  .  d. 
Opfer  (with  additions  by  Semler),  1778;  Vatke  : 
Relig.  d.  A.  T.,  1835 ;  Delitzsch  :  Commenlary 
on  Hebrews ,  Bahr:  SytnhoUh  d.ynosaischen  Kullus , 
Kurtz  :  D.  alttest.  Opferkultus,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1863];  EwALD  :  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Lou- 
don and  Boston,  1876;  Hengstenberg  :  Gesch. 
d.  Reiches  Goltes,  1870;  Oehler:  Theotoi/i/  of  the 
Old  Testament  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1874, 
2  vols.];  RiTSCHL:  Lehre  v.  d.  Rechtfertiijung  u. 
Versiiknung,  1874,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185  sqq.  ;  Riehm  : 
Be  griff  d.  Siine  im  A.  T.,  1877;  Bredenk.^mp: 
Geseiz  ti.  Propheten,  1881;  Dillmann:  Comm.  on 
Exodus  and  Lev.,  2d  ed.,  1880,  pp.  371  sqq.  For 
the  rabbinical  explanations,  see  Otiio  :  Lex  rahb. 
phil.,  pp.  549  sq. ;  Hottinger:  Juris  hebr.  leges,  pp. 
143  sq.;  [Spencer:  De  legibus  Hebrceor. :  Magee: 
7' he  Atonement'].  OEHLER  (von  014ELLI). 

OFFERTORY,  a  term  belonging  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Koman-Catholic  Church,  denotes  the  first 
part  of  the  Eucliaristic  service,  consisting  of  the 
Dominus  vobiscum,  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  censing  of  the  oblation,  the  altar,  etc., 
and  the  prayer. 

OFFICE,  Congregation  of  the  Holy,  is  the  name 
of  that  department  of  tlie  papal  government  which 
is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Roman  In- 
quisition. It  was  established  by  Paul  III.  in  1542, 
and  consists  of  twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary,  a 
number  of  counsellors  (theologians  and  canonists), 
etc.  On  solemn  occasions  the  Pope  presides  in 
person. 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST.     See  Jesus  Christ, 

TlIIU'.K    OHICKS    OK. 

OFFICIAL,  in  canon  law,  means  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge  appointed  bj'  a  bishop  or  chapter.  1'lie 
ofllce  seems  to  have  originated  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  There  wen;  originally  two 
kinds  of  officials,  —  ojficialesforanfi,  appointed  for 
the  diocese  of  an  archdeacon,  outside  of  {Jhras") 
the  episcopal  diocese ;  and  ojjiciates  principales,  or 
i;iV;«ni  yenera/es,  exi^rcising  the  sjiiritual  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  representative  of  the  bishop.  The 
first  kind  of  ollicials  have  now  disappeared.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  the  two  names  are  usi^d 
.synonymously  in  Italy,  Dalmati.a,  Hungary,  and 
the  East;  while  in  .Spain,  Franco,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Poland,  and  Africa,  the  official  lias  charge 
of  llie  jurisdiction,  the  vicar-general  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  ('])isoopal  dioce.se. 

OGILVIE,  John,  D.D.,  b.  1733;  d.  1814;  was 
iniuistitr  of  Midniar,  in  AbcnleiMishire,  from  17.50 
to  his  death.  He  publislied  'J'hc  Dm/  nf  .Judgment 
(1758),  and  Poems  (2  vols.,  1709),  including  A71 
Essay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Ancients.     Each 


of  these  ventures  reached  a  third  edition  within  a 
year  or  two.  Boswell  thought  more  highly  of  his 
verses  than  more  eminent  authorities  have  done. 
His  paraphrase  of  the  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Psalm  (1753)  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
hvmn.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

"oil,  OLIVE-TREE.  The  .southern  boundary- 
line  of  the  zone  in  which  the  olive-tree  can  be  culti- 
vated is  the  Atlas  chain;  the  northern,  the  fortieth 
degree  north  latitude.  The  tree  requires  an  annu- 
al mean  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
and,  as  it  can  stand  no  very  violent  atmospheric 
changes,  it  succeeds  best  in  countries  with  coast- 
climate.  It  requires  a  meagre,  sandy,  and  stony 
soil,  and  grows  most  vigorously  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  rocks,  where  it  may  form  whole  forests 
(Job  xxix.  6).  It  is  an  evergreen  ;  and  it  is  the 
enormous  age  it  may  reach,  and  its  almost  inex- 
liaustible  power  of  regeneration,  new  trunks  rising 
from  the  roots  when  the  old  ones  have  perished, 
which  makes  it  such  a  favorite  in  the  similes  of 
poetical  diction.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  seven  olive-trees  still  standing  in  Gethsemane, 
really,  as  Chateaubriand  and  others  have  asserted, 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  (637), 
not  to  speak  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Generally 
speaking,  the  tree  succeeded  exceedingly  well  in 
Palestine,  especially  in  Pera?a,  Galilee,  along  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,  in  the  Decapolis,  on  Lebanon, 
etc.  (Dent,  xxxiii.  24 ;  Josephus  :  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  3, 
3;  iii.  10,  8;  Plin.,  15,  3).  Olive-oil  is  always 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
Palestine,  together  with  wine,  wheat,  honey,  and 
figs  (Deut.  viii.  8,  xi.  14,  xxviii.  40,  xxxii.  13). 
Every  landed  proprietor  among  the  Jews  liad  his 
olive-garden  or  oil-yard  (Exod.  xxiii.  11  ;  Dent, 
vi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14)  ;  and  such  gardens  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  royal  domains  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  28). 

The  fruit  which  the  tree  produces  looks  like  a 
.small  plum.  It  is  first  green,  then  pallid,  then 
puiple,  and  finally,  when  fully  ripe,  it  becomes 
almost  black.  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  ate  the  green  fruit  pickled  sour;  but  the 
principal  use  made  of  the  olive  was  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oil.  The  finest  oil  was  made  from  the 
green,  still  unripe  fruit,  picked  carefully  from  the 
tree,  crushed  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pressed  through 
a  pannier.  The  common  oil  was  manuf.actured 
in  an  oil-press.  The  Jews  used  oil  for  the  Jirojia- 
ration  of  food  (1  Kings  xvii.  12;  1  Chron.  xii. 
40)  just  as  we  use  butter;  for  the  prejiaration 
of  oilVrings  (Exod.  xxix.  2,  40 ;  Lev.  ii.  4, 15),  for 
illumination  (Exod.  xxv.  6;  M.att.  xxv.  3),  for 
healing  wouiuls  (Isa.  i.  6;  Mark  vi.  13;  Jas.  v. 
14 ;  Luke  x.  31),  and,  mixed  with  other  odorife- 
rous vegetable  fluids,  for  anointing  the  body,  —  a 
custom  which  in  the  Eastern  countries  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  hcaltli.  So 
important  a  part  did  the  oil  ]ilay  in  the  evcry-day 
life  of  the  Hebrews,  that  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
was  considered  a  great  calamify  (.Vnios  iv.  9  ; 
Hob.  iii.  17)  ;  and  the  tree  it.selt  acipured  a  sym- 
bolical significance.  Its  branches  wore  used  for 
festal  l>ooths  (Neh.  viii.  1.")),  and  carried  by  sup- 
plicants before  the  victor  (2  JIacc.  xiv.  4).  The 
dove  of  Noah  came  in  with  an  olive-loal  in  her 
month  (Gon.  viii.  11).  The  wild  olivo-troo,  whose 
fruit  is  larger  and  more  meaty,  but  whose  oil  is 
less  valuable,  and  used  only  for  ointments,  haa 
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the  curious  quality,  tliat,  when  grafted  on  a  culti- 
vated tree,  it  bears  excellent  fruit,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  general  effect  of  grafting  (comp. 
Rom.  xi.  17sqq.).  LEYKKR. 

OINTMENT.     See  Oil. 

OLAF,  St.,  king  of  Norway  1015-30,  descended 
from  the  old  royal  family,  but  was  educated  in 
exile.  Though  he  was  a  Christian,  he  led  a  wild 
life  as  a  viking,  and  fought,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, against  Canute  the  Great.  But  having  re- 
turned home  in  1015,  and  made  good  his  claims 
to  the  Norwegian  crown,  he  concentrated  all  his 
energy  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
his  native  country.  The  means,  however,  which 
he  employed,  were  violent  and  even  cruel :  those 
who  resisted  or  relapsed  were  punished  with  exile, 
confiscation  of  property,  torture,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less, he  succeeded.  Churches  were  built,  and 
priests  appointed  ;  the  sabbath  was  celebrated ; 
and  the  fast-days  were  kept.  But  the  discontent 
was  so  intense,  that,  when  Canute  the  Great  invad- 
ed the  country,  he  was  joined  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  Olaf  fled  to  Russia;  and,  when  he 
returned,  he  was  defeated,  and  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Stiklesbad,  .July  20,  1030.  Then  a  re-action 
set  in.  The  Norwegians  were  very  dissatisfied 
with  their  Danish  ruler,  a  son  of  Canute.  In  1031 
a  gTeat  assembly  of  clergymen  and  laymen  de- 
clared Olaf  a  saint.  His  remains  were  dug  up, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nidaros  (Trondh- 
jem)  ;  miracles  took  place  at  his  grave,  where 
crowds  of  pilgrims  soon  began  to  gather  ;  and  his 
Passio  et  miracula,  written  in  the  twelfth  centiu-y, 
and  recently  edited  by  Fr.  Methalfa,  in  Anecdota 
Oxonicnsia,  spread  his  fame  far  about.  As  Rome 
never  protested  against  his  saintship,  though  it 
was  not  established  in  the  usual  way,  he  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated saint  in  Scandinavia.  The  sources  of  his 
history  are  the  Heimslrinrjla,  and  Ola/'s  Saga,  by 
Snorre  Sturleson.  See  Ludwig  Dane  :  Nor- 
(/ens/Ze/f/eree)-,  Christiania,  1881.   A.  MICHELSEN. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sir  John.     See  Cobham,  Lord. 

OLD-CATHOLICS.  The  opposition  to  .Jesuit- 
ism and  Ultramontanism,  which  had  been  fo- 
mented within  the  very  pale  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  by  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
immaculate  conception  (Dec.  8,  1854),  and  the 
issue  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  {Uec.  8,  1861), 
developed  into  an  open  conflict  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  by  the 
council  of  the  Vatican  (July  18,  1870).  The 
bishops,  even  those  who  had  made  the  most 
strenuous  resistance  at  the  council,  finally  sub- 
mitted, and  accepted  the  dogma;  but,  innnediately 
after  its  proclamation,  forty-two  professors  of  the 
university  of  Munich,  with  Ddllinger  and  Fried- 
rich  at  their  head,  issued  a  formal  protest.  Simi- 
lar protests  came  from  other  German  universities, 
—  Bonn,  Giessen,  Breslau,  and  Freiburg  ;  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman-Catholic  theologians  from  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria,  assembled  at  Nuremberg, 
and  published  a  joint  declaration,  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  especially 
that  on  the  question  of  papal  infallibility,  were 
invalid,  and  not  binding.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  idea  of  those  men,  as  Dollinger's  later  con- 
duct proved,  to  separate  from  tlie  Church  of 
Rome,  or  produce  a  schism,  the  less   so  as  the 


whole  movement  did  not  awaken  any  great  in- 
terest among  the  laity.  The  only  lay  protest  of 
any  note  was  that  of  Munich,  which  first  in- 
troduced the  name  "Old-Catholics."  But,  once 
started,  the  movement  could  not  stop ;  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  had  to  run  on  was  irresistibly 
prescribed  by  the  logic  of  events. 

The  first  Old-Catholic  conference  was  held  in 
Munich,  Sept.  20-24,  1871.  DoUinger  was  much 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  organizing  the  party  into- 
an  independent  church ;  but  congregations  had 
already  been  formed  in  Munich,  Passau,  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Nuremberg,  Heidelberg,  etc.,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  their  religious 
wants.  The  conference,  however,  was  determined, 
that  there  should  be  no  breach  between  the  new 
church  and  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  before 
1870;  that,  indeed,  the  Old-Catholic  Church  which 
was  to  be  organized  should  be  the  true  continua- 
tion of  the  truly  Catholic  Church.  But  at  this 
point  a  formidable  difficulty  presented  itself :  or- 
ilination  and  confirmation  can  only  be  performed 
by  a  bishop,  and  the  party  numbered  no  bishop- 
among  its  members.  At  this  juncture  the  Church 
of  Utrecht  came  to  the  aid.  The  Church  of 
Utrecht  contains  the  renmant  of  the  Jansenists,  or 
Old-Catholics  in  Holland,  and  numbers  at  present 
one  archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  two  bishoprics  of 
Deventerand  Haarlem,  twenty-five  congregations, 
and  about  six  thousand  members.  It  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  theology  and  casuistry  of  the 
.Jesuits;  but  it  recognizes  the  decrees  and  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  regularly  informs 
the  Pope  of  the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  and 
the  Pope  as  regularly  declares  the  election  null 
and  void.  But  in  this  church  the  apostolical 
succession  has  undeniably  been  preserved,  and 
from  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  Old-Catholic 
Church.  In  the  summer  of  1872  Archbishop  Loos 
of  Utrecht  made  a  tour  of  visitation  among  the 
Old-Catholic  congregations  in  Germany,  and  con- 
firmed about  five  hundred  children  ;  and  in  1873- 
the  bishop  (Ileykamp)  of  Deventer  consecrated 
Professor  Reinkens,  who  had  been  elected  Old- 
Catholic  bishop,  in  the  fashion  of  the  primitive 
church,  by  an  electoral  body  composed  of  the 
clergy  ancl  delegates  of  the  people. 

At  the  third  conference,  held  at  Constance  in 
1873,  the  organization  was  completed,  and  a  syno- 
dal constitution  adopted.  The  diocesan  synod, 
presided  over  by  the  bishop,  and  consisting  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  one  lay-delegate  tor  each 
two  hundred  church-members,  assembles  every 
year,  and  despatches  such  business  as  has  been 
prepared  for  it  by  the  synodal  committee,  —  an 
administrative  body  composed  of  four  priests  and 
five  laymen,  and  placed  beside  the  bishop  for 
his  assistance.  The  organization  was  recognized 
everywhere  in  Germany  by  the  secular  govern- 
ment. The  first  synod  met  at  Bonn  in  1874.  A 
number  of  reforms  have  been  gradually  adopted 
and  introduced,  —  the  offering  of  the  cup  also  to 
the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  use  of  the  native 
tongue  in  the  service,  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
celibacy,  etc.  A  similar  constitution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Old-C.atholic  (Christian-Catholic/* 
Church  in  Switzerland,  where  the  movement  arose 
and  developed,  independently  of,  but  alongside 
with,  the  movement  in  Germany.  Herzog,  form- 
erly a  priest  at  Olten,  was  elected  bishop,  and 
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>:;onsecrated  by  Reinkens.  Tlie  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion, however,  is  somewhat  more  democratic,  — 
the  bishop  does  not  preside  over  the  synod,  greater 
influence  on  tlie  administration  is  allowed  to  the 
congregation,  the  bishop  can  be  deposed  by  the 
synod,  etc.  In  Austria  the  government  made  some 
difficulty  before  recognizing  the  organization.  In 
Bohemia,  however,  and  in  Austria  proper,  espe- 
cially in  Vienna,  several  Old-Catholic  congrega- 
tions have  been  formed.  In  Paris  the  ex-pere 
Ilyacinthe  Loysou  has  formed  an  Old-Catholic 
congregation.  In  1S7S  the  statistics  of  tlie  move- 
ment showed  122  congregations  and  52,002  souls. 
Since  that  time  the  movement  has  made  little  or 
110  progress. 

Lit. — Janus,  "Eng.  trans.,  1870  ;  Frommann  : 
Gesckic/ile  u.  Kritik  des  Vat.  Conci'/.*.,  Gotha,  1872; 
Friedbekg:  Sainmlung  <Jer  Actenstiicke  zum  ersten 
Vat.  Concil.,  Tubingen,  1872;  The  New  Reforma- 
tion, a  Narrath-e  o/t/ie  Old-Catholic  Movement  [from 
1870  to  1S75],  London,  1875;  Buhler:  Der  Alt- 
katliulicismus,  Leiden,  1880,  which  ahso  gives  an 
account  of  the  very  considerable  and  very  im- 
portant literature  accompanying  the  movement; 
Bishop  J.  II.  Reinkens:  Ursprung,  Wesen  u.  Ziel 
d.  .■illcatltolicismus.  Vortrag  am  SO  Seplbr.,  1882, 
Heidelberg,  1882 ;  and  literature  under  Vatican 
Council. 

OLDENBURG,  the  Grand  Duchy  of,  consists  of 
three  parts,  —  tlie  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  princi- 
pality of  Liibeck,  and  the  principality  of  Birken- 
feld,  —  whose  church-establishments  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  though  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  same  in  all  of  them.  According  to 
the  last  census  of  1875,  the  grand  duchy  contained 
319,314  inhabitants,  of  whom  245,054  were  Evan- 
gelical, 71,743  Roman  Catholic,  1,578  Jews,  909 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  and  30  of  no 
acknowledged  form  of  religion.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  established  in  the  country  July  13,  1573, 
the  Church  became  a  State  establishment,  and  Lu- 
theranism,  the  only  denomination  tolerated.  In 
1848  this  constitution  was  abolished,  the  Church 
was  separated  from  the  State,  and  universal  toler- 
ation made  a  law.  In  1853,  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  by 
the  constitution  of  April  11.  The  Lutheran 
Church  again  became  a  State  establishment,  but 
religious  freedom  was  retained. 

OLD-LIGHT    ANTIBURGHERS.     See  Seced- 

ERS. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.    See  Bible  Text,  Canon. 

OLEARIUS  w^is  the  name  of  a  German  family, 
which,  from  the  si.xteenth  to  the  eighteenth  ceu- 
turv,  produced  a  great  number  of  learned  theo- 
logians.—  I.  Johannes  Olearius,  b.  at  Wesel,  Sept. 
17,  1540;  d.  at  ll.illc,  Jan.  20,  1023;  studied  at 
Marburg  and  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1577,  protessor  of 
theology  at  Ilelmstiidt  in  1578,  and  superintend- 
ent of  Halle  in  1581.  He  was  a  .son-in-law  of 
Ilesshusen,  and,  like  iiim,  an  ardent  champion  of 
correct  Lutheranism.  —  H.  Gottfried  Olearius, 
son  of  I.  ;  1).  at  Halle,  Jan.  1,  lOlll  ;  d.  there  Feb. 
20,  1085  ;  studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  in  1047  appointed  superintendent  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer:  Aplio- 
ri.imi  homilrliri,  1058;  Annnlatione.i  bihltcir,  1077; 
Idr(r  tlis/insiliijniDit  tiililirnrum,  1081  ;  Ilnhjgriiphia 
(an  historical  description  of  the  city  of  Halle),  etc. 


—  HI.  Johannes  Olearius,  son  of  I.  ;  b.  at  Halle 
Sept.  17,  1611  ;  d.  at  Weissenfels,  April  14,  1084; 
studied  at  Wittenlterg,  and  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  Querfurt  in  1037,  court-preacher  to 
the  L)uke  of  Saxoiiy-'Weissenfels  in  1643,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Weissenfels  dominions  in 
1080.  He  published  Methodus  studii  theologici, 
1064;  Oratoria  sacra,  1005;  a  number  of  devo- 
tional books,  a  hymn-book  containing  two  hundred 
and  forty  hymns  by  himself,  etc. — IV.  Johann 
Gottfried  Olearius,  "son  of  II. ;  b,  at  Halle,  Sept. 
25,  1035;  d.  at  Ariistadt,  where  lie  was  superin- 
tendent. May  21, 1711  ;  became  specially  noted  a,s 
a  hymn-writer :  Poetisrhe  Erstlinge,  1064,  and 
Geistliche  Singe-Lust,  1097.  His  Abacus  Patro- 
logicus,  Halle,  1073  (lives  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
before  the  Reformation,  alphabetical!}'  arranged), 
was  republished  in  1711,  by  his  son,  in  an  en- 
larged form,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
torum  Kcclesiasticorum.  —  V.  Johann  Christof 
Olearius,  son  of  IV. ;  b.  at  Halle,  Sept.  17,  1008; 
d.  at  Arnstadt,  where  he  was  superintendent, 
iSIarch  31,  1747  ;  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  and 
great  literary  activity.  His  works  on  hymnology 
(Enticurf  einer  Liederbibliothek,  1702 ;  Evangel. 
Liederschatz,  1705,  4  vols. ;  Jubilircnde  Lieder- 
Jreude,  1717)  are  still  of  interest.  —  VI.  Johannes 
Olearius,  son  of  II.;  b.  at  Halle,  May  5, 1639;  d. 
at  Leipzig,  Aug.  0, 1713 ;  was  appointed  professor 
of  classical  languages  at  Leipzig  in  1068,  and 
professor  of  theology  in  1077.  In  the  pietist 
controversy  he  sided  with  Spener  and  Francke, 
though  without  taking  active  part  in  the  contest 
until  Carpzov's  attack  in  1692,  which  he  met  w  ith 
an  open  and  decided  protest.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are,  Exercitationes  philoloyicce  ad  epistolas 
dominicales,  1674;  De  Stylo  N.  T.,  1678;  Synopsis 
controversiarum  cum  Pontijiciis,  Calvitiistis,  Socin- 
ianistis,  etc.,  1098.  —  VII.  Gottfried  Olearius,  son 
of  VI.;  b.  at  Leipzig,  July  23,  1672;  d.  there 
Nov.  10,  1714 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  clas- 
sical languages  in  his  native  city  in  1099,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  1708.  He  was  still  more 
independent  of  the  reigning  orthodoxy  than  iiis 
father.  Of  his  writings,  mostly  dissertations  on 
exegetical  and  dogmatical  subjects,  his  Jesu.':,  der 
\valire  Messia.f,  Leipzig,  1714,  3d  ed.,  1730,  attract- 
ed much  attention. — ^VIII.  Johann  Christian 
Olearius,  .son  of  HI. ;  b.  at  Halle,  June  22,  1046; 
d.  there  Dec.  9,  1090;  studied  at  Jena,  Leipzig, 
and  Kiel ;  visited  also  the  Dutcli  universities 
and  Stra.ssburg,  and  succeeded  in  1085  his  uncle 
as  .superintendent  of  Halle.  He  was  an  open 
but  moderate  adversary  {)f  the  pii!tisl  move- 
ment. He  published  some  dissertations  and  ser- 
mons. More  detailed  inforniatimi  on  the  whole 
family  is  to  be  found  in  I^euckkkld  :  Tlistoria 
llesshusiann  and  Dreyiiaupt  :  Beschrdhung  des 
Saalkreiscs.  DRYANDER. 

OLEVIANUS,  Caspar,  one  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  Reformed  ('liureli  in  (ii'rmany; 
b.  in  TrL'ves,  Aug.  10,  1530 ;  d.  at  Herborn,  March 
15,  1587.  He  was  made  acijuainted  with  the 
bearing  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  through  the  teachings  of  a  ]iious  mother 
and  priest,  lie  .studied  law  in  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Bourges.  A  solemn  religious  impression  was 
made  upon  his  mind  at  Bourges  by  llie  death  of 
a  friend  by  drowning,  and  his  own  narrow  escape  ; 
and  he  consecrated  his  powers  to  the  service  of 
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tlie  gospol.  He  took  up  the  study  of  Calvin's 
works,  and  in  1558  went  to  (ieneva,  where  lie  be- 
came an  ardent  follower  of  the  .Swiss  l!efornier. 
lleturninfj  to  Treves  in  1559,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  high  school.  His  position  gave  him 
an  oj)portunity  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
Kefurination,  and  to  lay  bare  the  errors  of  Home. 
The  popularity  of  these  class-room  talks  was  so 
great,  that  hi'  was  urged  to  preach.  He  did  so, 
and  won  half  tlie  population  foi'  tlie  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  The  archbishop  of  the  dio- 
ce.se  forbade  his  jn-eaching,  and  ordered  tlie  city 
•council  to  institute  an  investigation.  But  the 
community  sympathized  with  Olevianus,  and  the 
appeal  was  disregarded.  He  finally  marched 
against  the  city.  The  citizens  at  first  offered  a 
successful  resistance  by  drawing  chains  acro.ss  the 
streets,  but  finally  surrendered,  on  the  condition 
that  tlie  archbishop  would  spare  the  people.  He, 
however,  threw  Olevianus  in  prison,  and  charged 
him  with  rebellion.  His  answer  was,  that  he  had 
•done  nothing  but  preach  the  gospel  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  He  was 
finally  released  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  but  banished  with  his  friends. 

Olevianus  became,  at  the  invitation  of  the  elec- 
tor, Friedrioh  IH.,  teacher  at  Heidelberg  in  1560, 
and,  the  year  following,  professor,  and  doctor  of 
theology.  In  conjunction  with  Ursinus,  who  was 
called  to  Heidelberg  in  1561,  he  composed  the 
Heidelberg  Confession,  in  defence  of  whicli  he 
published  two  works:  Vesler  Grund,d.  i.,die  Aiiikel 
il.  alien  waren  ungezweifetien,  christlichen  Olaubens, 
and  Neue  Predigten  v.  heiligen  Nachlmal  d.  Uerrii. 
I  In  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  predes- 
tination he  held  the  views  of  Calvin.  At  the 
death  of  Friedrich  (Oct.  26,  1576)  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son,  Ludwig  VI.,  a  Lutheran,  his 
activity  in  Heidelberg  came  to  an  end.  Six  hun- 
dred Reformed  preachers  besides  himself  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  land.  Olevianus  went  to 
Berieburg,  where  he  commented  upon  several  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  wrote  his  work  on  the 
covenant  of  grace  (Z>e  substantia  foederis  gratuiti, 
etc.).  He  also  was  prominent  in  introducing  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Nassau  Siegen,  and  other 
states.  Being  asked  on  his  death-bed  wliether  he 
felt  confident  of  his  salvation  through  Christ, 
he  replied,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  "  Most 
confident !  "  (certissimus).  See  the  excellent  work 
of  SuDHOFF  :  Kaspar  Olevianus  und  Zach.  Ur- 
sinus Leben  und  ausgewalte  Schriften,  Elberfeld, 
1857.  O.  THELEMANN. 

OLGA,  St.,  a  much-revered  saint  of  the  Russian 
Church,  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  but  became 
the  wife  of  Grand  Duke  Igor  of  Kiew,  and  gov- 
erned the  country  with  great  success  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Vratislav.  In  952  she  went 
to  Constantinople,  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  by  the  patriarch  Theophilaktes,  assuming 
the  name  of  Helena.  After  her  return  to  Kiew, 
she  is  said  to  have  labored  much  for  Christianity, 
though  without  any  palpable  effect.  Her  day  of 
commemoration  is  July  21.  See  L.  Elissalde 
Castremonte  :   Vie  de  sainte  Olga,  Paris,  1879. 

OLIER,  Jean  Jacques,  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  20, 1608; 
d.  there  April  2,  1657 ;  studied  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne  ;  frequented  the  conferences  of  Vincent 
of  Paula  on  the  duties  of  the  clergy ;  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  the  education  of  young 


ecclesiastics.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Snlpice  ii>.  Paris,  and  there  he  founded 
the  celebrated  seminary  from  which  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  France  has  received  some  of 
its  best  impuLses.  In  1U52  he  resigned  his  office 
as  pastor,  in  order  to  devote  him.self  wholly  to  the 
seminary.  His  few  writings  are  mostly  of  devo- 
tional character.  His  Cutdchisnie  cliri'ticn  jjoiir 
la  rie  intcrieure,  Louvain,  1686,  was  often  re]iub- 
lished.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OLIN,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Metliodist  divine; 
b.  at  Leicester,  Vt.,  March  '■>,  1797;  d.  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Aug.  16,  1851.  He  was  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  1820;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  and,  after 
several  appointments,  was  pi'ofessor  of  English 
literature  in  the  Lhiiversity  of  Georgia  1827-34, 
president  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia, 
1834-37,  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  1842  till  his  death.  From  1837 
to  1841  he  travelled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, the  fruits  of  which  journey  were.  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Pelrcea,  and  the  Holy  Land,  New 
York,  1843,  2  vols.;  and  Greece  and  the  Golden 
Horn,  New  York,  1854.  President  Olin  was  re- 
nowned as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  Works,  consisting 
of  .sermons,  etc.,  appeared  New  York,  1852,  2  vols. ; 
and  his  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  his  wife,  New 
York,  1853,  2  vols. 

OLIVA,  Fernan  Perez  de,  b.  at  Cordova,  1494; 
d.  at  Salamanca,  1530;  studied  at  Salamanca, 
Acala,  Paris,  and  Rome;  lectured  with  much 
success  on  the  morals  of  Aristotle  in  Paris,  and 
received  the  most  flattering  invitations  to  Rome 
from  Adrian  VI.,  but  preferred  to  settle  on  Span- 
ish soil  at  Salamanca,  and  acquired  a  noted  place 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  by  employing 
the  Castilian  tongue,  instead  of  the  Latin,  in  Ids 
essays  :  On  the  Dignity  of  Man,  On  the  Faculties  of 
the  Mind,  etc.  See  Ticknor  :  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,  New  York,  1849. 

OLIVE.     See  Oil. 

OLIVERS,  Thomas,  b.  at  Tregonan,  in  Wales, 
1725 ;  d.  in  London,  March,  1799.  Illiterate  and 
profligate  as  a  youth,  he  was  converted  under 
Whitefield's  preaching,  became  (1753)  one  of  Wes- 
ley's most  active  preachers,  and  his  corrector  of 
the  press  (1775-88),  doing  umch  work  in  the 
Calvinistic-Arminiau  Controversy.  He  wrote  an 
Elegy  on  Wesley's  death  (1791)  and  four  hymns, 
whereof  "The  God  of  Abraham  praise  "  (1772  or 
earlier)  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  odes  in  the  language.  F.  M.  bird. 

OLIVET  and  OLIVES,  Mount  of,  a  mountain 
range  east  of  Jerusalem,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Jebel  el  Tur  ("  mount  of  the  rock  ").  1.  Physical 
Features.  —  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  ridge, 
sloping  on  the  west  abruptly  toward  the  Kedron 
Valley,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Jerusalem, 
but  towards  the  east  more  gradually,  breaking  up 
into  valleys.  It  has  four  distinct  elevations,  al- 
though the  intervening  depressions  are  very  slight. 
(1)  Viri  Galilcei  ("ye  men  of  Galilee  "),  so  called 
because  there,  tradition  says,  the  angels  addressed 
those  words  to  the  gazing  disciples  (Acts  i.  11). 
It  is  a  half-mile  north  of  the  city,  and  is  2,682 
feet  above  sea-level.  (2)  "  Jlount  of  Ascension," 
2,665  feet  directly  opposite  the  city,  and  properly 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  (3)  "  The  Prophets,"  from 
a  catacomb,  the  "  Prophets'  Tombs,"  on  its  side. 
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This  summit  is  south-west  of  the  former  about 
six  liundred  yards.  (4)  "  Mount  of  Offence," 
because  there  Solomon  set  up  the  idol-worsliip. 
Bleak  as  the  mountain  ridge  is  at  present,  only  a 
few  scattered  olive-trees  being  left  to  justify  its 
name,  there  is  evidence  that  once  it  really  was  cov- 
ered with  olives,  myrtles,  pines,  and  palms ;  and  a 
little  care  and  cultivation  would  restore  its  beauty. 

2.  The  View  from  the  Mount  of  Ascension  is 
the  "  saddest  and  yet  the  most  impressive  in  the 
■world."  It  is  the  best  view  of  Jerusalem,  so  full 
of  reminiscences  of  former  grandeur,  so  full  of 
evidences  of  present  decay.  And  more  can  be 
seen  than  the  city  directly  m  front.  On  the  north 
rises  Scopus ;  on  the  east  are  the  Dead  Sea,  ap- 
parently at  one's  feet,  but  really  seven  hours  of 
hard  riding  away,  and  the  mountains  around  it; 
on  the  south  is  the  Frank  Mountain.  Our  Lord 
must  often  have  gazed  upon  this  prospect. 

3.  Scripture  Allusions. — Olivet  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  David's  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  worship  of  Chemosh  and  Molech,  set  up  by 
Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  destroyed  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14) ;  thence,  also,  the  people, 
by  order  of  Ezra,  got  the  branches  for  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  15).  But  the  allusions 
to  it  in  tlie  New  Testament  are  not  only  more 
numerous,  but  much  more  interesting.  "It  is  very 
prominent  in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry.  In  Bethany,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Olivet,  he  had  his  most  intimate  friends,  — ■  Laza- 
rus, Martha,  and  Mary,  —  and  performed  his  last 
and  greatest  miracle  (Luke  x.  38-42 ;  John  xi.). 
From  Mount  Olivet  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  29-38).  Here  he  spent 
the  nights  intervening  between  the  entry  and  his 
passion,  and  returned  every  morning  to  teach  in 
tlie  temple  (Luke  xxi.  37).  Descending  from  this 
mountain,  he  wept  over  the  migrateful  city,  and 
foretold  her  fearful  doom  (Luke  xix.  41-44 ;  cf. 
ver.  37).  To  it  he  repaired  on  the  night  of  his 
betrayal  (John  xviii.  1)  ;  from  it  he  ascended  to 
heaven  to  take  possession  of  his  throne  (Luke  xxiv. 
50;  Acts  i.  12)."  — Schaff,  Through  Bible  Lands, 
p.  272.  Gethsemane  was  upon  the  hither  .slope 
of  Olivet;  and  so  upon  the  same  mountain  pressed 
tlie  feet  of  Jesus  when  in  the  depths  of  his  hu- 
miliation and  in  the  heights  of  his  triumph. 

4.  Buildings  on  the  Mount.  — Tradition  wrongly 
puts  the  ascension  upon  the  so-called  "  Mount  of 
Ascension  :  "  indeed,  our  Lord's  footstep  is  shown 
in  the  Mohammedan  mosque  which  now  covers 
the  spot.  There  Helena,  tlio  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  built  (325)  a  basilica;  and  other  churches 
and  convents  were  built  there  by  crusaders.  The 
patriarch  Modestus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  built  there  a  rotunda,  open  in 
the  middle,  because  tradition  said  that  the  place 
of  the  ascension  must  not  be  covered  by  a  roof. 
This  building  was  several  times  destroyed  and 
rebuilt.  The  present  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  is 
octagonal,  and  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake 
of  1834.  On  the  .spot  traditionally  jKiinted  out, 
stands  to-day  a  IMohannnedan  mosque,  round 
whose  court  "are  ranged  the  altars  of  various 
Christian  churches." 

Besides  the  literature  under  Jerusalem,  see  the 
exhaustive  monograph  of  Toni.F.u :  Siloahquclle 
II.  r/.  Oclbcry,  St.  (;allen,  1852. 


OLIVETAN,  Pierre  Robert,  b.  at  Noyon ;  a 
relative  of  Calvin  ;  was  tutor  in  a  rich  family  at 
Geneva  in  1533,  but  was  expelled  from  the  city 
for  propagating  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  ; 
settled  at  Neutchatel,  and  undertook,  on  the  in- 
stance of  the  Piedmontese  Waldenses,  to  translate 
tiie  Bible  into  French.  As  he  was  not  a  great 
Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar,  he  used  the  translation 
of  Lefevre  d'Etaple  as  foundation  for  his  own 
work.  It  appeared  at  Neufchatel,  1535,  in  folio. 
Afterwards  revised  by  Calvin,  it  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  French  Protestants.  Olivetan 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1538.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OLIVI,  Pierre  Jean,  b.  at  Serignan  in  Langue- 
doc,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
d.  at  Narbonne,  1297 ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Franciscans ;  studied  theology  in  Paris ;  became 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  severe  morals,  and 
contended  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  rules 
of  his  order,  also  that  of  absolute  poverty.  To 
these  maxims  he  added  certain  apocalj'ptical  ideas 
resembling  those  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  which  he 
set  forth  m  his  Postilla  super  Apocalyp.  Before 
his  death  the  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends 
and  pupils ;  but  in  1326  Pope  John  XXII.  con- 
demned sixty  propositions  extracted  from  it,  and 
the  author's  bones  were  dug  up  and  burnt.  See 
Wadding:  Antwlcs  Minorum.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OLLIVANT,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff; 
b.  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  1798;  d.  at  Llandaff, 
Dec.  16,  1882.  He  was  feUow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1821;  vice-principal  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1827-43;  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  Cambridge,  1843-49 ;  and  liishop  of 
Llandaff,  1849  tiirhis  death.  He  published  An 
Analysis  of  the  Text  of  the  Histori/  of  Joseph,  Lon- 
don, 1828,  2d  ed.,  1833;  Sermons  preached  /n  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Darxd's,  Lampeter,  1831.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  O.  T.  Company  of  Revisers. 

OLSHAUSEN,  Hermann,  a  pious  theologian, 
who  jiarticipated  actively  in  the  theological  move- 
ments of  his  da}',  and  (iid  excellent  work  in  the 
department  of  New- Testament  exegesis ;  the  .son 
of  a  clergyman;  was  b.  at  Oldeslohe  [in  Holstein], 
Aug.  21,  1796;  d.  at  Erlangon,  of  consumption, 
Sept.  4,  1839.  In  1814  he  entered  the  university 
of  Kiel,  and  two  years  later  pas.sed  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  he  gained  the  prize 
for  the  best  essay  upon  Melanciithon  as  depicted 
in  his  Xsticrs  {Melanchthon.  CiiaraXteristik  aus  sci- 
nen  Brie/en  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1818).  In  1820  lie 
became  priratdocent  at  Berlin,  in  1821  jirofessor 
cxtraordinarius,  and,  1827,  ordinary  professor  at 
Kunigsberg.  In  the  circle  of  young  friends  at 
Berlin  who  gathered  especially  about  Neander,  he 
had  manifested  a  living  faith  in  Christ  in  its  full 
power.  From  that  time  he  "dt^sired  only  to  be  a 
taithfid  servant  of  the  church  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour."  He  married  Agnes  von  Prittwitz-Gaf- 
fron,  but  his  happiness  was  much  interrupted  by 
the  ailliction  of  a  teeble  constitution.  In  the  hope 
of  benefiting  his  health,  he  followed  a  call  to 
Erlangen  in  1834.         -^^■th-     \\-h\  , 

Olsliausen's  special  departnu'ut  was  Now-Ti'sta- 
ment  exegesis.  He  prei)ared  the  way  for  liis  Com- 
mentary in  a  work  on  the  historical  proofs  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels  in  the  tirst  two  centu- 
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ries  (Die  Aechtheit  <l.  oier  kanon.  Evangelien,  etc., 
Kdnigsberg,  \H2'i,  Eiiglisli  translation  in  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Commentary  l>y  Fosdick).  He 
stated  his  exegetical  [irinciplcs  in  two  works,  — 
Ein  IKort  iibcr  tiej'ereii  Schrifl.iinn  (Kdnigsberg, 
1824),  and  D.  hibl.  Scliriflauxh-rjimij  (Hamburg, 
1825),  and  defended  the  allegorical  and  typical 
methods,  but  without  opposing  the  grannnatical 
and  historical.  He  athrnis  that  a  "real  religious 
experience  is  the  condition  of  an  understanding  of 
a  religious  work,  and  especially  the  Bible."  His 
ideas  were  realized  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  completed  and  revised  by  Ebrard  and 
Wiesinger,  Kdnigsberg,  1830  sqq.,  and  later  edi- 
tions [trans,  for  Clarke's  Foreign  Theol.  Library, 
Edinburgh,  1S47^9,  4  vols.,  and  i-evised  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Kendrick,  New  York,  1850-58,  6  vols.]. 
He  often  shows  a  profound  perception  of  the 
meaning  and  connection  of  the  plan  of  revela- 
tion, without  neglecting,  however,  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Olshausen's  memory  w  ill  continue 
to  be  held  in  honor  as  that  of  a  Christian  scholar; 
and  the  seed  he  sowed  will  not  be  lost  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  L.  PELT. 

OMISH,  or  AMISH,  the  followers  of  Jakob 
Amnion.     .See  Mk.nxo.mtks. 

OMNIPOTENCE,  OMNISCIENCE,  of  God. 
See  Cod. 

ON  (the  Egyptian,  An.  the  Greek,  Heliopolis), 
"City  of  the  Sun,"  which  was  a  translation  and 
paraphrase  of  the  Egyptian  name,  and  must  have 
been   known   to   the     Hebrews,    since    .Terendah 

S:liii.  13)  calls  the  city  Beth-slicmeali,  ''House  of 
e  Sun."  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
nowned cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  magnificent 
sun-temple  of  On  is  the  only  Egyptian  temple  of 
which  we  have  a  detailed  description  by  a  Greek 
(Herodotus).  It  was  especially  celebrated  for  its 
numberless  obelisks.  The  obelisk  was  the  peculiar 
symbol  of  the  sun-god,  and  most  of  the  obelisks 
which  have  been  carried  to  Europe  have  been 
taken  from  On.  With  the  sun-temple  were  con- 
nected a  priest  school  and  a  medical  school,  and 
those  institutions  were  visited  by  all  the  Greek 
philosophers  who  went  to  Egypt  to  study.  At 
the  time  of  .Strabo  the  house  in  Heliopolis  was 
still  shown,  in  which  Plato  had  stopped.  The 
population  in  ^he  neigliborhood  of  On  was  not 
purely  Egyptia.i,  but  much  mixed  up  with  Shemi- 
tic  elements.  Asenath,  the  wife  of  .loseph,  was 
the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  Both  these  names,  however,  are 
genuine  Egvptian. 

ONDERDONK,  Henry  Ustic,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
b.  in  New  York,  March,  1780 ;  and  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  6, 1858.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  180.5;  studied  medicine  in  London; 
M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1810 ;  with  Dr.  V.  Jlott,  edited 
New-York  Medical  Journal;  was  ordained,  1815; 
ministered  at  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  181(5-20;  rector 
of  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn,  1820-27;  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsvlvania,  1827;  succeeded  Bisliop  White, 
1836;  suspended,  1844;  restored,  1850.  He  ^nh- 
UshedEpiscopaet/ Examined  and Re-eraininetl (\S'do), 
etc.  He  was  active  in  assisting  the  apjiointed 
compilers  of  the  two  huiulred  anrl  twelve  hymns 
which  from  1827  to  1871  were  usually  bound  with 
the  Prayer-Book,  and  employed  in  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church,  re-writing  several  hymns,  and 
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contributing  ten  entirely  his  own.  Of  these.  The 
Spirit  in  uur  hearts,  has  been  generally,  and  sev- 
eral others  frequently,  adopted  by  the  hymnals  of 
other  eommunious.  F.  M.  BlHl). 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  a  body  of  so-called 
religiiius  iierfecliimists,  practising  a  connuunity 
of  wives  and  goods;  founded  by  John  II.  Noye.s, 
who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1830,  and, 
after  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  Xew 
Haven,  wa.s  licensed  to  preach  in  1833.  He  pro- 
mulgated the  views  on  Christian  perfection  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  which  were 
sought  to  be  carried  out  at  two  comnumities, — 
the  Oneida  Commmuty  (1847)  in  Madi.son  County, 
N.Y.  (three  nules  from  the  town  of  Oneida); 
and  the  connuunity  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The 
Oneida  Comnmnity  owned  a  fine  tract  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  practiseil  a  community 
of  goods  and  a  community  of  wives.  Noyes  was 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  comnninity 
occupied  one  large  building.  The  people  were 
skilful  farmers,  and  carried  on  successfully  the 
manufactui-e  of  traps  and  the  preparation  of  pi-e- 
.served  fruits.  The  opposition  to  this  institution, 
which  was  based  upon  the  very  ju.st  sentiment, 
that  the  connuunity  was  highly  immoral  in  its 
practices,  under  the  lead  of  the  late  Professor 
Mears  of  Ilanulton  College,  and  others,  secured 
its  dissolution  in  1879. 

See  J.  II.  NoYiiS  :  llislury  of  American  Social- 
isms; NoRDHOFK  :  Communistic  Societies  of  the 
United  States,  1875. 

ONKELOS,  one  of  the  principal  targumists, 
or  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Chaldee. 
He  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  a  fellow 
scholar  of  Paul,  as  the  Talmud  informs  us  (il/e- 
ijilla,  fol.  3,  col.  1;  Baha  Bathra,  fol.  134,  1). 
Jonathan  made  u.se  of  Onkelos.  The  Targuni  of 
Onkelos  w-as  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  and  is  a 
faithful  translation,  except  in  the  case  of  figura- 
tive expressions  ;  e.g.,  anthropopathic  represen- 
tations of  God.  It  comprised  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf, 
the  Bihiia  Complutensis,  of  A'enice,  1526,  and  in 
]Valton's  Polyglot.  See  Lu/./..\To  :  Philoxenus,  sive 
lie  Onkelosi  paraph,  chald.,  1830;  Zuxz  :  Gottes- 
dienstl.  Vortrdfie  d.  Juden,  Berlin.  1832  ;  IOmanuei. 
Dp.rTscii  :  Literanj  Kemains,  London.  1874. 

OOSTERZEE,  Jan  Jakob  van,  Dutch  theolo- 
gian; h.  at  Rotterdam,  Holland.  April  17,  1817; 
d.  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  July  29,  1882.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  L'trecht,  1885-40, 
where  he  had  a  brilliant  course.  From  1840  to 
1844  he  was  pastor  at  Kemnes-Binnendyck  and  at 
Alkmaar.  from  1844  to  1862  pastor  in  the  princi- 
pal church  of  Rotterdam,  from  1S62  till  his  death 
ordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  L'trecht, 
where  he  lectured,  first  upon  biblical,  S}\stematic, 
and  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  but  after 
1867,  upon  New-Testament  introduction,  history 
of  doctrines,  and  philosophy  of  religion.  He 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  evangelicaJ 
school  of  Holland.  In  learning,  eloquence,  and 
piety,  he  ranked  with  the  greatest  divines  of  In'!} 
day.  He  was  also  a  voluminous  writer.  Several 
of  his  works  have  been  translated,  and  commend 
themselves  very  highly  to  practical  and  conserva- 
tive religious  minds  in  Great  Britain  and  .\.meri- 
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•ca.  Among  }ii.s  works  may  be  mentioned  :  Levan 
Jesu  ("  Life  of  Jesus ").  Rotterdam,  1S47-51,  3 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  1863-65:  Christdogie,  1855-61,  3 
vols.,  the  3d  vol.  trans,  under  the  title  The  Image 
of  Christ  as  presented  in  Scripture,  London,  1874; 
Commentaries  in  the  Lange  series.  Luke,  1858, 
trans.,  New  York,  1866,  Pastoral  Epistles,  1860, 
2d  ed. ,  1863,  trans.,  1868,  and  with  Lange,  James, 
1862,  2d  ed.,  1866,  trans.,  1867;  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  Utrecht,  1867,  2d  ed.,  186U,  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1870,  4th  ed.,  1882  :  Christian 
Dogmatics,  1870-72,  2  parts,  Eng.  trans.,  London 
and  New  York,  1874,  2d  ed.,  1878;  Year  of  Salva- 
tion, Edinburgli,  1874,  2  vols.;  Moses,  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1876;  Practical  Theology,^  Eng.  trans., 
1878.  He  left  beliind  him  an  autobiography  and 
a  work  upon  apologetics.  See  biogTapliical  sketch- 
es in  ZiJCKLEK's  Beiceis  des  Glaubens  for  1882, 
and  Ev.\xs,  in  Catholic  Presbyterian  for  October, 
1882. 

O'PHIR  C^iN,  in  the  Sept.  Oi<feip;  or  f3iN,  in 
the  Sept.  lixpipii,  lov(pify,  etc.)  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  29  as  the  eleventh  son  of  Joktan,  and 
in  1  Kings  is.  28,  x.  11,  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  Lx.  10, 
as  a  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solomon, 
navigated  by  Phcenicians,  brought  back  gold,  and 
that  not  only  in  immense  quantities,  but  also  of 
a  fineness  unequalled  by  tlie  product  of  any  other 
region  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  9).  The  question  where  the  abode  of 
Ophir  the  Shemite  was  to  be  sought  for,  was 
pretty  accurately  answered  at  the  time  of  Moses : 
all  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  and  the  tribes 
descending  from  them,  were  settled  in  Arabia. 
But  where  was  the  Ophir  of  .Solomon  ?  The  latter 
question  has  puzzled  a  great  number  of  the  most 
learned  Orientalists  and  historians.  Its  theolo- 
gical import  is  small;  but,  in  the  chain  of  ancient 
traditions  concerning  commercial  connections  and 
routes,  Ophir  forms  a  link  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. Four  different  views  with  respect  to  its 
location  have  heen  propounded  and  sustained  by 
reasons  of  weight.  Some  have  placed  it  in  South- 
ern -Vrabia,  —  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  Bochart,  Niebuhr, 
Ge.senius,  Vincent,  Volney,  Seetzen,  Rosenmuller, 
and  Keil ;  others,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
—  Dapper,  Tlu  Lopez,  J.  Bruce,  Montesquieu, 
d'Anville,  Schultess,  and  Quatreniere ;  others 
again,  in  East  India,  —  the  Septuagint,  Jo.sephu.s, 
Bochart  (who  supposes  a  double  Ophir),  II. 
Keland,  Lassen,  and  Ritter;  some,  finally,  con- 
sider Ophir  a  collective  name  for  distant  southern 
countries,  like  India,  Cush,  etc., — Jo.seph  Acosta, 
Heeren,  llarttnann,  Tychsen,  and  Zeune. 

Those  scliolars  who  locate  Ophir  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  generally  designate  Sofala  as  the 
place  in  question.  It  is  situated  on  the  canal  of 
Mozambique,  in  lat.  20°  S. ;  and  two  hundred 
geographical  miles  in  tlio  interior,  in  tiie  neighlmr- 
liood  of  the  gold-mines  of  Tete,  remains  of  walls 
and  ma.sonry  are  found,  covered  with  inscriptions 
in  unknown  characters,  but  by  a  native  tradition 
a-scribed  t<j  tlie  (^ueen  of  Siieba.  The  name  of 
this  latter  place  is  Fura,  which  is  declared  to  be 
identical  with  Afura  (Oiiiiir).  In  favor  of  this 
hypothesis  speak  the  great  quantity  and  the  ex- 
quisite fineness  of  tlie  gold  of  Eastern  .\frica,  in 
which  respects  it  far  surpasses  that  of  India;  the 
immense  amount  of  ivory  which  Africa  furnislics, 
and  iu  which  respuut  it  also  far  exceeds  India; 


and,  finally,  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  Pha?nicians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
planted  a  Imndred  stations  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  continent.  But  the  etymology  of  Fura  is 
a  weak  point ;  and  Africa  has  no  sandal-wood  and 
no  peacocks,  both  of  w'hich  belong  exclusively  to 
India.  In  favor  of  India  speaks  the  circumstance 
that  the  names  of  the  products  (gold  excepted) 
which  were  brought  from  Ophir  are  all  of  Indian 
origin,  such  as  Koph,  "ape,"  Kapi  in  Sanscrit;  Shen 
habbim,  "  tooth  of  the  elephant,"  from  the  Indian 
(Ma,  the  Egyptian  eiu,  the  Latin  e7/HC,  "  ivory; " 
Tukhiim,  "  peacock,"  from  Cikhi  in  Sanscrit,  and 
Togci  in  Malabar,  etc.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
luipipa  of  the  Septuagint  means  India,  as  Sophir  is 
the  Coptic  name  of  '•  India  and  its  islands ;  "  and 
Josephus  says  explicitly,  that  the  fleet  of  Solomon 
went  "  to  India,  which  in  old  times  was  called 
Sophira,  but  now  is  called  Chryse"  (Ant.,  8,  6,  4). 
But  the  difficulty  is  to  designate  a  point  in  which 
the  gold  of  Himalaya  and  the  sandal-wood  of 
Deccan  (that  is,  the  products  of  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  India)  could  be  conveniently 
gathered  together  for  exportation.  Abhlra  has 
been  pointed  out,  an  old  Arian  settlement  situ- 
ated in  lat.  20°  N.,  between  the  Delta  of  Indus 
and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  also  the  Supara  of  Ptole- 
nijcus,  the  present  Goa ;  and  others.  But  in  all 
cases  the  etymology  presents  difficulties.  The 
safest  is  still  to  seek  for  Ophir  in  some  place  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  which  forms  a 
convenient  point  of  connection  between  Eastern 
Africa  and  India,  and  which  in  olden  times  was 
certainly  inhabited  by  the  Ophirites  (Gen.  x.  29), 
though  now  neither  the  country,  nor  any  single 
place  in  it,  bears  the  name.  [See  A.  Soetbeeu  : 
Das  Goldland  Ofir,  Berlin,  1880  ]  PRES8EL. 

OPHITES.     See  Gnosticls.m,  p.  880. 

OPTATUS,  Bishop  of  Mileve  in  Numidia.  Of 
his  life  nothing  is  known;  but  a  book  by  him, 
De  schismate  Donatistariim  adi'ersus  Pannenianum, 
has  come  down  to  us.  According  to  Jerome  (Dc 
vir.  ill.,  110)  it  was  written  between  364  and  375; 
but  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  a  notice  in 
the  work  itself,  —  Siricius  hodie  qui  nostcr  est  socius 
(ii.  3),  —  as  Siricius  did  not  ascend  the  epLscopal 
tlirone  of  Rome  until  381.  The  passage,  howevei', 
may  be  a  later  interpolation  or  addition,  as,  in- 
deed, the  wliole  seventh  book  seems  to  be  an 
appendix  added  to  the  original  text  at  a  later 
date.  The  plan  of  the  work  presupposes  only  the 
six  first  books,  and  Jerome  knew  onlv  thera.  The 
work  is  a  refutation,  from  the  Catholic  side,  of  a 
work,  now  lost,  by  the  Donatist  Parmenianus, 
and  is  written  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  exclude  many  .severe  attacks  iu 
the  details.  It  is,  consequently,  a  precious  source 
for  the  history  of  Domvtisni.  ftut,  besides  tins  its 
historical  importance,  it  has  also  considerable  dog- 
matical interest.  In  liis  exposition  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  Optatus  is  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Augustine,  and  independent  of  Cyprian.  He 
was  the  first  to  ascribe  to  the  .sacrament  that  chai'- 
acter  of  objectivity  (sacrameiitu  per  se  e.v.w  .lancta, 
non  per  homines)  which  came  to  play  a  decisive 
part  in  the  dogmatics  of  tlie  Western  Church. 
Prom  his  explanation  of  the  "gifts  "of  the  church, 
it  apjiears  that  the  idea  of  tlie  Cathedra  Petri,  as 
the  representative  of  the  unity  of  tlic  ejiiscopate, 
was  accepted  iu  Africa,  etc.     The  first  edition  of 
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the  book  is  that  of  Mayeuce,  1.'549.  Several  Paris- 
ian editioiia  followed  ;  but  they  were  all  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Dupiii,  I'ari.s,  1700,  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  Aligiie  (XL).  aixilk  haunac'K. 

OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM.  When  these 
terms  are  ciuployed  to  deiioti^  philosophical  sys- 
tems, the  former  signifies  the  theory  that  existence 
is  essentially  good  and  the  universe  perfect;  and 
the  latter,  the  theory  that  existence  is  essentially 
evil  and  the  universe  a  vanity.  Neither  term  is 
old.  The  former  only  became  current  in  the  fir.st 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
the  best  possible  world.  The  latter  has  only  come 
into  circulation  in  the  present  century,  and  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  and  celebrity  ac- 
quired by  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer.  Optim- 
ism and  pessimism  both  existed,  however,  long 
before  the  terms  now  used  to  designate  them. 
Springing  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the 
head,  —  from  moods  and  dispositions,  than  from 
reasons  and  discoveries,  —  they  may  be  traced  as 
veins  of  feeling  and  belief  through  poetry  and  re- 
ligion, in  almost  every  age  and  land  which  have 
had  a  literature,  although  they  have  only  appeared 
in  modern  times  as  distinct  philosophical  theories. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  the  theoretical  or  philosophi- 
cal stage  that  they  deserve  their  name,  and  show 
their  nature.  Popular  optimism  and  pessimism 
do  not  look  beyond  the  interests  of  individuals 
or  species ;  and  yet  the  optimism  and  pessimism 
which  do  not  regard  the  world  in  its  entirety  are 
manifestly  both  incomplete  and  inconsistent. 

Optimism  may  allow  that  there  is  much  pain, 
and  pessimism  may  allow  that  there  is  much 
pleasure,  in  life.  So  far  as  suffering  may  lead  to 
the  greatest  good,  optimism  demands  it.  So  far 
as  enjoyment  is  necessary  to  render  an  essentially 
evil  existence  endurable,  pessimism  requh'es  it. 
Optimism  denies  that  there  is  any  thing  really 
evil,  if  the  universe  be  considered  as  a  whole,  but 
not  that  there  are  many  particular  evils  in  the 
universe.  Pessimism  denies  that  there  is  any 
thing  really  good  in  relation  to  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  but  not  that  there  are  many  things  good 
as  regards  the  particular  interests  of  particular 
beings. 

The  chief  classical  and  Christian  philosophies 
were  optimist  in  spirit.  But  optimism  appeared 
as  a  distinct  theory,  only  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  it  was  adopted  about 
the  same  time  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Archbishop 
King,  and  Leibnitz,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
nund  that  Shaftesbury  first  expounded  it  in  his 
Inquirt/  concerning  Virtue,  written  in  1G92,  and 
surreptitiously  published  in  1699  ;  King,  in  his  De 
Origine  Mali,  psblished  in  1702  ;  and  Leibnitz,  in 
ills  rAeorfiVe'e,  published  in  1710.  It  had  occurred 
independently  to  Leibnitz  ;  but,  before  he  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  he  had  read  what  Shaftes- 
bury and  King  had  written.  It  is  an  error  to 
represent,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mr.  Hunt  have 
done,  Shaftesl)ury  or  King  as  having  derived  their 
optimism  from  Leibnitz.  In  Pope's  Es.iag  on  Man, 
the  doctrine  was  most  skilfully  advocated  in  verse. 
In  Voltaire's  romance  of  Candidc.  it  was  most 
ingeniously  ridiculed. 

What  optimism  teaches  is,  that  every  thing  in 
the  universe  is  in  its  place,  is  good  relatively  to 
the  whole,  is  for  the  best ;  that  the  universe  as  a 


whole  could  not  liave  been  lietter  contrived  or  or- 
dered than  it  is;  that  there  is  nothing  really  evil, 
since,  however  painful  and  hurtful  many  things 
may  be  within  certain  limits,  they  all  tend  to  the 
good  of  the  whole.  The  great  reason,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said,  the  sole  reason,  given  for  this 
teaching,  is  the  Divine  Perfection.  As  absolute- 
ly good,  God  can  only  wish  wliat  is  for  the  best, 
—  that  than  which  there  can  be  no  better,  if  the 
good  of  the  entire  universe,  and  not  merely  of  a 
part  of  it,  be  contemplated  ;  and  whatever  he 
wishes  must  be  realized,  because  he  is  omnipotent 
and  omniscient.  This  argument  can  be  made  ex- 
tremely plausible.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it 
be  conclusive.  "  The  world  is  the  best  possible, 
because  God  is  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good." 
Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that 
the  world  cannot  be  so  good  but  that  God  could 
have  made  it  better,  because  he  is  thus  infinite? 
As  he  is  infinite,  and  the  world  is  finite,  the  dis- 
tance between  his  goodness  and  any  degree  of 
goodness  which  the  wOrld  can  have  must  be  infi- 
nite ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  he  could  make 
it,  however  good  it  may  be,  would  appear  to  im- 
ply that  his  power  nmst  be  limited.  In  fact,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  here  were  a  case,  where, 
turn  to  which  side  we  please,  there  meets  us  the 
horn  of  a  dilennna.  If  the  world  is  not  the  best 
possible,  says  the  optimist,  God  cannot  be  all- 
good.  But  if  the  world  be  the  best  possible,  the 
best  that  God  can  make,  is  the  inference  not  just 
as  good  that  God  cannot  be  all-powerful?  Or, 
rather,  is  the  true  inference  not,  that  we  are  reason- 
ing in  a  region  too  high  for  us,  and  where  our  con- 
clusions are  not  much  worth  one  way  or  another? 
Then,  is  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  real  evil  in 
the  world,  because  God  is  absolutely  good  ?  May 
it  not  merely  be  better  that  there  should  be  even 
such  evil  than  that  God  should  prevent  it  by 
making  men  imable  to  do  it,  while  yet  the  world 
might  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is  if  men 
did  no  evil.  There  is  obviously  a  vast  difference 
between  the  so-called  evils  of  the  physical  world 
and  the  evils  of  tlie  moral  world.  The  former 
can  be  shown  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
physical  system  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  to  be 
only  seemingly  evil.  The  latter  are  pronounced 
by  conscience  essentially  evil,  and  investigation 
fails  to  prove  that  they  have  any  rightful  place  in 
the  world. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  life  which  ultimately 
leads  to  pessimism  comes  to  light  in  all  literatures. 
It  found  a  very  remarkable  religious  expression 
in  Buddhism.  In  the  present  century  it  has  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  speculative  systems.  The 
two  countries  in  which  pessimism  has  chiefly 
flourished  are  India  and  Germany.  Only  in  pan- 
theistic soil  can  pessimism  flourish.  Tlie  belief 
that  existence  is  essentially  evil  can  never  spring 
from  a  true  theism. 

Arthur  Schofjenhauer  (1788-1860)  was  the 
founder  of  modern  or  German  pessimism.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  world  is  the  worst  possible. 
A  worse  world  could  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  repre- 
sentation, an  illusion  produced  by  the  intellect,  be- 
hind which  lies  will,  the  universal  substance,  the 
ultimate  principle  of  all  things.  This  will  is  in  it- 
self a  blind,  unconscious  striving,  which  only  conies 
to  consciousness  in  animated  beings.  Discontent 
is  of  its  very  essence  ;  and,  with  every  new  stage 
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of  development,  it  becomes  increasingly  wretched. 
The  radical  evil  is  the  will  to  live.  The  great  aim 
of  life  is  to  get  rid  of  life  through  extinction  of 
the  will  to  live ;  and  this  must  he  accomplished 
by  fasting,  by  voluntary  poverty,  by  meek  sub- 
mission to  injury,  by  absolute  chastity,  and,  in  a 
word,  by  the  various  exercises  of  asceticism.  The 
most  distinguished  living  representative  of  pes- 
simism is  Edward  von  Ilartmann.  lie  attempted 
to  overcome  the  dualism  of  will  and  knowledge 
in  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  by  reducing  them 
to  a  unity,  which  he  calls  the  Unconscious.  To 
the  working  of  the  irrational  will  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, he  ascribes  alike  the  origin  of  existence 
and  of  evil.  That  will  has  broken  away  from  the 
primitive  harmony  of  the  Uncon,scious,  and  nature 
and  life  are  the  "deplorable  consequences.  Rea- 
son follows  after,  to  undo,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evil  which  will  has  produced,  and  to  convince  it 
of  the  mischief  which  it  has  caused  and  is  caus- 
ing; but,  before  it  succeeds,  all  history  must  be 
traversed,  all  delusions  experienced,  all  follies 
committed.  He  will  not  say  that  the  world  is  the 
worst  possible ;  he  will  not  deny  even  that  it  may 
be  the  best  possible,  since  we  do  not  know  what  is 
possible  :  but  he  holds  decidedly  that  it  is  worse 
than  would  have  been  no  world  at  all.  lie  be- 
lieves himself  able  to  prove,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  both  of  individuals  and  of  society,  that 
pain  preponderates  in  a  liigh  degree  over  pleasure, 
evil  over  good.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  progress  and  plan  in  history  ;  and  yet  he 
regards  history  as,  on  the  wdiole,  an  iirational  pro- 
cess, the  successive  epochs  of  \\  hich  are  so  many 
stages  of  illusion.  The  progress  of  history  is,  in 
his  view,  not  the  growth  of  any  positive  good  in 
history,  but  the  growth  of  man's  consciousness  of 
the  nothingness  and  vanity  of  human  life.  The 
most  thorough  and  uncompromising  of  the  advo- 
cates of  pessimism  is  Ilerr  Bahnsen.  lie  main- 
tains tliat  the  world  and  life  are  not  only  essentially 
irrational  and  wretched,  Vnit  will  be  eternally  so; 
that  his  fellow-pessimists  have  no  right  to  prom- 
ise that  the  agony  of  creation  will  ever  terminate  ; 
that  the  hope  of  the  extinction  of  evil  in  a  world 
e.s.sentially  evil  is  an  unreasonable  hope,  and  can 
only  be  based  on  blind  faith.  I'essinusm  has  been 
defended  also  by  Frauen.stiidt,  Taubert,  Du  I'rel, 
Venetianer,  Volkelt,  Xoirc,  Von  llellwald,  Jlain- 
liinder,  and  many  other  writers. 

If  there  l)e  a  personal  (iod,  a  moral  law,  and  a 
heavenly  life,  pessimism  must  manifestly  be  re- 
jected. If  there  be  no  proof  of  these  things,  it 
cannot  be  conclusively  refuted.  The  question 
rai.sed  by  pessimism  as  to  the  worth  of  life  cannot 
be  decided  by  mere  induction  from  experience. 

Lit.  —  The  works  of  Sii.m'Tksbuuy,  King, 
and  Lkiiinitz,  already  mentioned.  The  writings 
of  the  pessimists  named  in  this  article.  Gass  : 
Oplimisinus  nnil  I'es.thiiismus ;  Duiioc:  ()j>llviismus 
unit  Pcssimi.imttn ;  IIuiiKu:  Pcssiini.iinus ,  Uaro  : 
I'essimi'one  au  XIX'  Sihcle ;  and  Sui.i.Y:  Pes- 
nimiim,  —  a  very  able  work  botli  as  a  history  and 
a  criticism.  KOISERT  in.INT. 

OPTION  (ojitare, '' lo  choose  "),  in  canon  law, 
denotes  the  right  to  acquire  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  Ijy  8imj)lc  ('lioice.  Of  the  preb('n<ls  lie- 
longing  to  a  cathedral,  and  varying  somewhat  in 
value,  some  are  free  (mnoniir  lihnrrr)  ;  anil,  when 
»uch  a  free  prebeud  falls  vacant,  the  prebendary 


next  in  age  can  acquire  it  by  option  if  lie  prefers 
it  to  his  own.  In  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land, option  denoted  a  right,  which  the  archbi.shop 
acquired  by  confirming  a  bishop,  of  filling  the 
next  vacant  benefice  belonging  to  the  see  accord- 
ing to  liis  own  choice ;  but  the  right  has  become 
lost  by  S  il  4  Viiloria,  sect.  42,  cap.  113. 

OPUS  OPERANTIS  (the  work  of  the  worker) 
and  OPUS  OPERATUM  (the  work-  wrotu/ht),  —  two 
theological  terms  expressive  of  two  diametrically 
opposite  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
Christian  sacraments ;  the  former  ascribing  the 
effect  of  the  rite  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  disposition  of  him  who  perfoi-ms  it,  the  latter 
ascribing  the  effect  to  the  rite  itself,  independent, 
or  nearly  independent,  of  the  disposition  of  him 
who  performs  it. 

ORAL  LAW.     See  Tradition. 

ORANCE,  a  city  of  Provence,  France,  was  the 
seat  of  two  remarkable  councils  in  the  eailier  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France  ( Concilia 
Araiixlcana).  The  first  was  convened  by  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries  in  441,  and  attended  by  seventeen  bishops. 
It  issued  thirty  canons,  specially  interesting  on 
account  of  their  very  minute  definitions  of  the 
relations  between  diocese  and  diocese,  bishop  and 
bishop.  Tlie  second  was  convened  by  Csesarius 
of  Aries  in  529,  and  was  attended  by  thirteen 
bishops.  It  i.ssued  twenty-five  canons,  mostly  of 
dogmatical  bearing,  and  directed  against  the 
reigning  semi-Pelagian  doctrines  of  grace  and  free- 
will. See  Heff.le  :  Concllienyeschichte,  ii.,  and 
F.  II.  Woods:  Canons  of  Second  Council  of  Orange, 
A.D.  529,  London.  1882. 

ORATORIO,  The,  is,  within  the  range  of  sacred 
music,  what  the  opera  is  in  the  domain  of  secular 
music.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  opera  in  not 
employing  the  stage,  costumes,  and  the  art  of 
acting;  though  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  oldest 
Italian  oratorios  were  represented  on  stages  erected 
in  churches,  and  that  in  more  recent  times,  in 
17:51,  Handel's  Esther  was  brought  out  on  the  stage 
in  a  London  theatre.  It  is  not  art  in  the  same  ex- 
clusive sense  as  the  opera.  It  does  not  propose 
to  inqiress  tlie  hearer  solely  through  his  imagina- 
tion: on  the  contrary,  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
it  expresses  make  a  direct  personal  appeal  to  the 
he.irer.  Its  true  character  is  solemnity ;  and 
comjiositions — such  as  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of 
Faust,  and  tiade's  Tlie  Crusaders  —  which  have  not 
that  character,  are,  tliough  in  all  other  respects 
they  may  pi'esent  the  characteristics  of  the  genre, 
not  oratorios :  hence  the  explanation  of  uumy 
peculiarities,  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  in 
method  of  treatment.  The  oratorio  must  find  its 
subject,  if  not  necessarily  in  the  Bible  itself,  at 
least  in  the  sacred  tradition  still  living  :  otherwise 
the  direct  relation  is  lost.  Oidy  a  very  few  com- 
posers of  oratorios,  such  as  Scarlatti  in  his  St. 
Francesca,  and  iSIelastasio  in  his  St.  llrhna,  liave 
ventured  away  from  the  fountain  itself.  The 
subject  chosen,  the  absence  of  tlie  stage,  allows 
llie  introduction  of  much  broader  epic  elements 
than  the  opera  can  assimilate,  and  the  absence  of 
ai'ling  necessitates  a  much  more  abstract  expres- 
sion of  emotion.  On  account  uf  the  personal 
appeal  which  thi'  subject  makes  to  the  audience, 
the  oratorio  has  no  room  for  representation  of 
character  111  the  full,  artistic  sense  of  the  word. 
On   the  other  liand,  however,   if   the   Ji-auiatic 
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element  becomes  entirely  lost  iu  epic  descriptions 
and  lyric  declamations,  the  oratorio  shrinks  into 
a  mere  cantata,  as  in  the  case  of  Tlie  Sen-n 
Words  of  Haydn,  (leuerally  it  may  be  said  tliat 
there  is  nothing  which  the  modern  oratorio  resem- 
bles so  closely  as  tlie  antique  tragedy,  —  that 
wonderful  blending  of  religion  and  art,  to  whose 
full  understanding  we  now  have  no  other  key 
than  the  oratorio. 

Historically  the  oratorio  owes  its  origin  to  St. 
Filijipo  de  Neri  (1515-95),  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Oratorians,  and  the  confessor  of 
Palestrina.  The  opera  was  ju.st  the  rage  of  tlie 
day,  and  without  hesitation  Xeri  engaged  it  in 
the  service  of  the  church.  In  the  oratory  of  his 
order  a  stage  was  erected,  and  fitted  up  with  full 
decoration.  On  this  stage  an  azione  sacra  —  that 
is,  a  scene  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  sacred  tradition 
of  the  church  —  was  enacted  by  priests  in  costume. 
The  style  of  the  music  was  that  of  the  opera  seria 
with  some  small  modifications.  The  bass  was 
allowed  to  sing  solos,  the  choirs  were  more 
prominent,  tlie  orchestral  accompaniment  was  less 
developed,  etc.  The  attempt  pro\ed  eminently 
successful ;  and,  from  the  place  in  which  the  azione 
sacra  was  performed,  it  received  the  name  of  an 
"oratorio."  Tlie  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  oratorio  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Handel  (1685-1759)  and  Bach  (108.5-1750);  and 
the  difference  between  the  old  Italian  and  the 
new  Anglo-Germanic  form  of  the  genre  is  like 
that  between  a  polite  abbot  of  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  and  one  of  the  four  great  prophets. 
The  difference  between  the  two  great  masters 
themselves  may  be  thus  described,  —  while  tlie 
oratorio  of  Handel  became  a  free,  independent 
creation,  though  still  belonging  to  the  church, 
the  passion-music  of  Bach  remained  a  part  of  the 
service  itself,  and  was  partially  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation.  From  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany 
had  retained  the  custom  of  celebrating  Good 
Friday  by  a  special  recital,  in  the  Gregorian  style, 
of  the  Passion;  different  lines  being  recited  or 
sung  by  different  voices,  and  sometimes  repeated 
by  the  whole  congregation.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  opera,  this  Passion-recital  had  been  further 
developed  by  Ileinrich  Schiitz,  cliapel-master  of 
Dresden,  and  Sebastiani,  chapel-master  of  Kdiiigs- 
berg.  The  narrative  was  dissolved  into  a  series 
of  recitatives,  solos,  duos,  and  choruses.  The  final 
perfection  of  this  development  was  the  Passion 
according  to  Matthew,  composed  by  Bach,  and  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  iu  the  Cathedral  of  Leip- 
zig on  Good  Friday,  1729.  The  last  chapter  of 
the  history  of  the  oratorio  is  occupied  by  Haydn 
(1732-1809)  and  Mendelssohn  (1809-47),  by  whose 
treatment  its  technical  form,  more  especially  the 
instrumental  portion,  no  doubt,  was  still  further 
developed,  but  who  hardly  can  be  said  to  ha\e 
been  able  to  keep  up  its  spiritual  standard. 
Haydn's  exuberance  of  graceful  melody  was  some- 
what wanting  iu  sublimity,  and  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  Jlendelssohn's  compositions  shows  a  greater 
atiinity  to  the  salon  than  to  the  church.  [O. 
Waxgemann  :  Geschichie  des  Oratoriums,  Demmiii, 
1882.]  PALMER. 

ORATORY  (evKTi/piov,  oratorium),  literally  a 
place  where  prayer  is  made,  designated  in  the 
early  chiuch  the  smaller  and  often  private  chap- 


els in  distinction  from  the  parochial  churches. 
Tlie  Council  of  Braga  (572)  forbade  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  them.  At  a  later  time  the 
word  "  chapel,"  probably  derived  from  the  cappetla 
("  little  cowl ")  of  Martin  of  Tours,  which  was 
preserved  at  the  Fraukish  court,  took  the  jilace  of 
oratory,  being  applied  first  to  court  oratories,  and 
then  to  the  Pope's  private  (Sistine)  chapel,  and 
other  private  or  smaller  churclies.  The  term 
"oratory"  was  also  used  for  the  nave  of  tlie  church 
where  the  people  worshipped  (Theodos.  et  Valen- 
tin., Codex  Theodos.,  IX.  45).  It  now  usually 
designates  a  room  distinct  from  the  main  church. 
The  Oratoire  in  Paris  is  a  Protestant  church  where 
Adolphe  Moiiod  preached.  See  Gatticus  :  De 
oratoriis  domesticis,  2d  ed.,  Rome,  1770;  Josephus 
DE  Bonis  :  De  oratoriis  puUicis ,  Foktunatus  a 
BitixiA  :  De  oratoriis  doniesticis,  — both  published 
by  A.ssemanni,  Rome,  17G6  ;  art.  "  Bethaus,"  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kircheii-Lexikon. 

ORATORY,  Priests  of  the.     See  Neui. 

ORDEAL,  probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Or- 
ilal  ("great  judgment"),  and  allied  to  tlie  Ger- 
man Urtheii  ("judgment "),  means  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  God;  and  its  u.se  from  the 
sixtli  to  the  thirteenth  century  denotes,  in  the 
history  of  European  civilization,  a  transition  state 
from  the  times  when  every  man  took  the  !a«  in 
ills  own  hand  to  the  times  when  justice  came  to 
be  administered  by  regular  courts.  Among  tlie 
Germanic  nations,  decision  of  certain  cases  of 
strife  by  wager  of  battle  or  duel  w'as  a  general 
custom ;  but  as,  in  that  way,  justice  could  be  only 
accidentally  obtained,  while  one  duel  generally 
led  to  another,  until  whole  families  were  covered 
with  bloodshed,  or  destroyed,  the  custom  was  of 
course  an  abomination  to  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tian clergy.  Unable,  however,  to  substitute  for 
this  barbarity  a  regular  procedure  with  w  itnesses 
and  testimonies,  the  clergy  themselves  encouraged 
the  appeals  to  the  direct  judgment  of  God ;  that 
is,  the  legal  establishment  of  the  ordeal.  There 
were  several  kinds,  —  ordeal  by  fire  or  iron,  which 
consisted  in  carrying  red-hot  iron  in  tlie  hands,  or 
walking  upon  it,  and  was  much  used  in  cases  of 
adultery ;  ordeal  by  hot  water,  which  consisted 
in  thrusting  the  arm  down  mto  a  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  fetching  up  some  object  from  the 
bottom,  and  was  much  used  in  cases  of  theft ;  or- 
deal by  cold  water,  which  consisted  in  being 
thrown,  with  hands  and  feet  tied  together,  into  a 
stream  of  water,  and  was  much  used  in  cases  of 
witchcraft ;  ordeal  of  the  Eucharist,  of  the  corsned, 
etc.,  mostly  used  for  ecclesiastics.  Gradually 
these  ordeals  were  mcorporated  with  the  laws,  — 
the  Salic,  Saxon,  Lombardian,  Visigothic,  etc., — 
and  became  regular  institutions  in  the  social 
order ;  but  though  they  were  introduced  by  the 
clergy,  and  always  administered  imder  their  super- 
intendence, which  could  not  but  add  to  the  social 
importance  of  the  church,  the  clergy  never  became 
unanimous  on  the  point.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centiuy,  Agobard  of  Lyons  absolutely  con- 
demned the  ordeal.  In  the  eleventh  centui'y  the 
opposition  became,  if  not  more  prononuced,  at 
least  more  wide-spread ;  and  finally  the  Council  of 
Trent  altogether  rejected  it  (^Scss.  25,  De  Jlefor- 
matione,  cap.  19).  In  Protestant  countries,  how- 
ever,—  Prussia,  Denmark,  etc.,  —  witches  were 
still  tried  by  ordeal  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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If  they  floated  on  the  surface,  tliey  were  declared 
guilty,  and  burnt :  if  they  sunk  to  the  bottom 
and  were  diowned,  they  were  declared  innocent. 
The  ordeal  of  the  corsued,  or  morsel  of  execra- 
tion, which  consisted  in  swallowing  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese  with  some  fearful  imprecations, 
lingered  still  longer  in  the  form  of  a  superstition. 
The  last  renmaut  of  the  ordeal  still  existing  is 
the  duel,  which,  however,  is  not  countenanced  by 
the  law  in  any  civilized  country. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS.     See  Vitalis. 

ORDERS,  Holy,  a  term  applied,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  lioman-Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches,  to  the  office  and  functions  of  the  minis- 
try. Both  these  communions  agree  in  holding 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  —  bishops,  presby- 
ters (priests),  and  deacons.  The  Roman-Catholic 
Chui-ch  also  acknowledges  the  lesser  orders, — 
subdeacons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  and  readers.  Ad- 
mission to  holy  orders  is  conditional  upon  the 
piety  of  the  candidate,  the  passing  of  an  examina- 
tion, the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  and  episco- 
pal ordination.  The  term  "holy  orders"  is  not 
in  use  among  the  majority  of  Protestant  denomi- 
nations for  the  ministry.     See  Ohdixatiox,  etc. 

ORDINARY  (unlinariu.'!),  a  term  of  canon  law 
denoting  the  person  who  holds  regular  and  imme- 
diate jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  the  diocesan 
bishop,  in  contradistinction  to  pei-sons  who  hold 
jurisdiction  only  as  representatives  of  ordinaries, 
as,  for  instance,  the  vicar-general,  the  official,  etc. 

ORDINATION  is,  in  a  general  sense,  the  sol- 
emn act  by  which  men  are  set  apart  for  the  office 
of  the  nnnistry.  The  ordinance  is  differently 
understood  in  different  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  different  practices  of  administering 
it  prevail. 

I.  Scriptural  Usage.  —  The  rite  of  ordina- 
tion goes  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  was 
applied  to  the  priests,  Levites  (Xum.  viii.  10), 
and  kings ;  oil  being  used.  The  laying-on  of 
hands  was  also  a  frequent  practice  attending  sol- 
emn ordination  to  a  high  office,  and  the  connnu- 
nication  of  a  special  spiritual  endowment  was 
connected  with  it.  Moses  adopted  this  practice 
when  he  set  Joshua  apart  as  his  successor  (\um. 
xxvii.  18;  Dent,  xxxiv.  9).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  custom  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  per- 
petuated in  the  transmission  or  invocation  of  a 
blessing  (Gen.  xlviii.  14  ;  Mark  x.  10).  Just 
before  his  ascension,  our  Lord,  in  blessing  his 
di.sciples,  and  lireathing  upon  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "lifted  up  his  hands"  (Luke  xxiv.  50; 
John  XX.  22).  The  first  ordination  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  the  ordination  of  the  seven 
deacons ;  in  wliich  case  the  apostles  set  them 
ap.art  by  prayer  and  the  l<aying-on  of  hands ;  the 
choice,  however,  liaving  been  made  beforehand 
by  the  congregation  (.\cts  vi.  .'),  0).  Tlie  laying- 
on  of  hands  is  frecpiently  referred  to  in  the 
Acts  as  accomjjanying  baptism,  etc.,  and  some- 
times preceded  the  (lescent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  viii.  17,  18),  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  followed  it.  Taul,  who  had 
before  been  set  apart  and  called  by  Christ,  sub- 
mitted to  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  by 
Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17),  but  also,  with  Barnabas, 
received  the  imposition  of  the  luinds  of  "certain 
prophets  and  teachers "  as  they  set  out  from 
Antioch  on  their  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii. 


I  1,  3).  Four  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  the 
passages  in  the  Acts :  (1)  A  special  efficacy  was 
associated  with  the  solemn  rite  of  the  laying-on 
of  hands;  (2)  It  was  not  confined  to  the  apostles; 
(o)  An  inferior  in  public  ecclesiastical  office,  or 
perhaps  a  layman  (Ananias  is  called  a  "  disciple  "), 
might  lay  his  hands  upon  a  superior;  (4)  The 
rite  of  the  laying-on  of  hands,  with  which  a 
special  efficacy  or  empowerment  was  associated, 
was  not  limited  to  one  occasion. 

Passing  on  to  Paul's  Epistles,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  laying-on  of  hands  was  associated  with 
the  setting-apart  of  Christians  to  the  special  work 
of  the  ministry.  Thus  Timothy  is  enjoined  to 
"  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man  "  (1  Tim.  v.  22), 
and  is  reminded  of  his  own  solenm  setting-apart 
"  with  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery "  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  Two  things  seem  to  lie 
clear  from  these  statements  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: (1)  The  imposition  of  hands  was  practised 
and  had  efficacy  in  other  cases  than  the  setting- 
apart  for  the  ministry;  (2)  The  usual  way  of 
induction  into  the  ministry  was  by  a  solemn 
service,  of  which  the  imposition  of  hands  formed 
a  part.  A  third  deduction  would  concern  the 
persons  competent  to  set  apart  for  the  ministry, 
or  ordain.  This  has  formed  a  subject  of  dispute, 
and  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  and  leads  ns  to 
the  second  division. 

II.  The  Meaning  of  Ordination,  and  uik 
Persons  Competent  to  ordain.  1.  In  the  early 
church  the  rite  of  ordination  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  formal  induction  into  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  ministerial  service,  and  as 
having  more  significance  than  a  mere  conferment 
of  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  clergy  were 
at  first  elected  by  the  people ;  and  Clement  of 
Rome  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  apjiointed 
by  other  distingui.shed  men,  witli  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  church  (1  Epistle  ad  Cor.,  c.  44). 
But  the  fact  that  the  special  ordination  of  tlie 
presbyters  or  the  bishop  was  considered  neces- 
sary seems  to  imply  that  a  special  efficacy  was 
associated  with  tlie  rite.  Augustine,  however, 
distinctly  exclaims,  '■  What  else  is  the  imposition 
of  hands,  tlien,  than  a  prayer  over  the  man?" 
{(mid  aliud  csl  nuinuuin  iniposilio  ijuani  nrolio  sujti  r 
hominem.  —  De  hapl.  c.  Donal..  3,  10).  With  the 
growing  importance  of  the  episcoiial  office,  and 
the  sanctity  associated  with  it  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  the  rite  of  ordination  assumed  the  cliar- 
acter  of  a  sacramental  act,  in  which  a  special 
grace  was  conferred,  and  which  could  only  be 
performed  by  tlie  bishop.  In  the  miildle  ages 
it  secured  the  dignity  and  position  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  is  .so  treated  by  Peter  Lombardus  and 
others.  In  the  early  church,  forced  ordinations 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  their  efficacy  was  rated 
very  liigli.  (iregory  Nazian/.en  and  others  were 
ordained  without  any  premonition,  or  their  con- 
sent. 

2.  Tlif  Orcck  fiiiil  Itoman-Cfilholir  ^V/i/ir/ic.v 
hold  ordination  as  one  of  tlie  seven  sacr.aments 
by  which  baptized  persons  are  consecrated,  and 
maile  comjietent  for  the  duties  of  the  several 
orders  of  the  priesthood  (Wetzer  and  Welle  : 
Kirchen-Lexiknn,  vii.  819).  Like  baptism,  it  con- 
fers an  indelible  character,  and  for  that  reason 
may  not  be  repeated.  This  character,  or  chrism, 
is  conferred  irrespective  of  the  per.soii  and  lif>- 
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of  the  ordinant  and  candidate.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (Sefn.  2-i,  Can.  iv.-vi.)  declares  that  the 
Holy  Uhost  is  given  in  ordination ;  that  the  [ 
words  of  the  ordinant,  "  liixeive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  have  efficacy  ;  and  that  a  priest  can  never 
lose  his  priestly  character  and  powers  (become  a 
layman').  Tn  one  sense,  as  Marlensen  (Daginalik) 
lias  said,  ordination  is  l.ho  fundamental  sacra- 
ment; for  only  those  who  have  received  it  can  pro- 
nounce absolution,  and  perform  the  eucharistic 
miracle  (laymen  lieiuy-  allowed,  under  certain  cir- 
cunistances,  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism). 
Hi.shops  alone  are  competent  to  administer  the 
rite  of  ordination,  and  all  bishops  have  the  right 
to  do  so.  This  applies  to  the  three  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy.  Under  certain  circumstances,  pres- 
byters may  ordain  the  lower  orders.  (See  Orders, 
Holy.)  On  the  principle  once  a  bishop  always  a 
bishop,  the  ordination  of  a  liisliop  is  valid  in  all 
cases.  Witness  the  ordination  of  the  first  Jan- 
senist  bishop  by  the  bishop  of  Babylon.  (See 
Kpiscop.\C'y.)  But  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
in  spite  of  this  general  principle,  denies  the  valid- 
ity of  the  ordination  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  holds  that  church  to  lie  a  schismatical  body. 

3.  The  Epixcopal  Cliun-Ii.  —  In  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  ordination  has  not  the  significance  of  a 
sacrament ;  and  the  view  of  the  English  Reform- 
ers was  not  that  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  such 
conferred  any  grace.  Bishops  alone  have  the 
right  to  ordain  ;  and  the  generally  accredited  view 
is,  that  ordination  not  performed  by  episcopal 
hands  is  invalid.  Presbyterial  ordination  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Reformers  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  as  in  the  cases  of  C^artwright,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge ;  and  Whittingham,  dean  of 
Durham,  etc.  (See  the  subject  ably  discussed  by 
Professor  Fisher  in  the  New-Englander  for  1874, 
pp.  121-172.)  Keble,  in  his  edition  of  Hooker's 
Works  (Introduction,  p.  xxxviii),  says,  "  Nearly 
up  to  the  time  when  Hooker  wrote  (1594),  num- 
bers had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church  in  England  with  no  better  than  Presby- 
terian ordination."  The  custom  now  prevails 
universally,  of  re-ordaining  clergymen  from  other 
Protestant  denominations  applying  for  orders, 
though  it  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  priests 
from  the  Roman-Catholic  and  Greek  churches. 
Of  the  sixty-three  ministers  who  in  1880  and 
1881  passed  from  other  Protestant  denominations 
over  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  all  were  re-ordained,  while  the  two  Roman- 
Catholic  priests  who  made  the  same  change  were 
admitted  as  properly  ordained. 

4.  T/ie  Oilier  Cliurclic.i  nf  the  Reformation.  — 
There  was  some  danger  of  the  Reformers  under- 
estimating the  significance  and  value  of  ordina- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
give  prominence  to  the  principle  that  corruption 
and  worldliness  and  inefficiency  prevailed  among 
priests  and  bishops  in  spite  of  their  ordination. 
They  laid  emphasis  upon  the  divine  call  or  voca- 
tion through  tlie  Spirit.  Hence  Luther  appealed 
to  the  credentials  of  Paul,  and  exclaimed,  "He 
who  is  called,  he  is  consecrated,  and  may  pi-each 
Him  who  gave  the  call.  That  is  our  Lord's  con- 
secration, and  that  is  the  proper  chrism."  The 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  have  always 
acknowledged  and  practised  ordination ;  but  their 


confessions  and  theologians  have  justly  laid  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  divine  call  or  vocation 
to  the  ministry.  The  Augsburg  Confession  .says 
(art.  14),  "No  one  may  teach  publicly  in  the 
church,  or  administer  the  sacraments,  except  he 
be  rightly  called  (rite  vocatus)."  Ordination  is 
regai'ded  as  the  church's  solemn  approval  and 
public  attestation  of  this  inward  call.  In  the 
churches  of  the  Reformed  connnnnion  (Presbyte- 
rian, etc.)  the  rite  is  administered  by  presbyters, 
who  combine  in  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  candidate,  and  offering  jirayer,  and 
thus  setting  him  apart  for  the  ministry.  The 
rite  as  sucli  confers  no  grace. 

5.  The  Moravians  confine  the  right  to  ordain 
to  their  bishops,  but  recognize  tlie  ordination 
of  other  Protestant  bodies  as  valid. 

6.  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  Quakers,  and  Plym- 
outh. Brethren. — These  bodies  do  not  recognize 
any  human  rit«  of  ordination.  They  hold  all 
Christians  to  be  equal,  and,  while  they  fully 
accept  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  inward  call  to 
preach,  refuse  to  grant  any  efficacy  to  tlie  human 
ordinance  of  setting  apart  for  ministerial  func- 
tions. 

For  further  information,  see  Clergy,  Bishop, 
Dk.i^co.v,  etc.  The  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  bearing  on  this  question  was  extensive 
(e.g.,  see  George  Gillespie),  and  cannot  be 
given  in  this  jilace.  Bellarmin  :  De  Online ; 
Mart^ne  :  De  antqq.  eccles.  ritibus .  Bingham: 
Eccles.  Ant.;  Stubbs  :  Episcopal  Succession; 
J.\coB  :  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament, 
London  and  New  York,  1872;  Word.sworth  : 
The  Christian  Ministry,  London,  1872;  Dickin- 
son :  Defence  of  Presbyterian  Ordination ,  Miller  : 
On  the  Christian  Ministry.  1807,  etc.;  The  Primitive 
and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ,  1840 ;  Welles  : 
Divine  Right  of  Presbyterian  Ordination ;  Arch- 
deacon Reichel  :  Ordination  and  Confession,  in 
Quarterly  Review,  October,  1877;  Charles  Hodge  : 
Discussions  in  Church  Polity,  New  York,  1878.  See 
the  art.  "  Ordi»ation,"  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte  and 
Smith  and  Cheeth.\m,  Diet,  of  Antqq.,  and  Epis- 
copacy, in  vol.  i. 

ORDINES,  as  denoting  the  ecclesia.stical  officers 
in  contradistinction  to  the  laity  ( plebs),  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  works  of  Tertullian  (De 
idol.,  7  ;  De  exhort,  cost.,  7  ;  De  monoy.,  11),  and  is 
probably  still  older.  In  the  beginning,  however, 
no  emphasis  was  laid  either  on  the  number,  or  on 
the  distinction  between  ordines  majores  [priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon]  and  minores  [chantor, 
psalmist,  ostiary,  reader,  exorcist,  and  acolj'te].  In 
his  letter  to  p'abius,  Cornelius  of  Rome  speaks  of 
presbyteri,  diaconi,  subdiaconi,  acolylhi,  exorcistce, 
anaynostl,  and  pylori  (Euseh. :  Ifist.  Eccl.,  VL  43), 
while  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (IJb.  VIII.) 
treat  only  of  the  ordination  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  anagnosts.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wants  of  actual  life,  the  ecclesiastical 
ordines  developed  somewhat  different  in  the  differ- 
ent countries,  and  the  subject  was  not  brought  into 
systematic  form  until  the  time  of  the  schoolmen. 
Petrus  Lombardus  fixes  the  number  of  ordines  at 
seven,  in  harmony  with  the  seven  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  —  ostiarii  ("door-keepers"),  lectores 
("readers"),  exorcista  ("exorcists"),  acobjthi 
("  acol'v-fes  "),  subdiaconi  ("sub-deacons"),  diaconi 
("  deacons  "),  and  sacerdotes  ("  priests  ").     Each 
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of  these  offices  Clirist  himself  has  filled  at  some 
period  of  Ills  life  ;  that  of  osliarui.'',  when  he  drove 
the  money-dealers  out  of  the  temple ;  that  of 
lector,  when  lie  expounded  Scripture  in  the  syna- 
gogue, etc.  I'he  episcopate  is,  according  to  Pe- 
trus  Lombardus,  not  a  peculiar  ordo,  but  only  a 
dignity  and  office,  developed  into  four  stages,  — 
the  patriarch,  the  archbishop,  the  metropolitan, 
and  the  bishop.  By  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
scliolastic  exposition  was  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  Rome,  thougli  several 
of  the  old  offices  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  canonists,  however,  reckon  generally  eight  or 
nine  onViiitf.  HAUCK. 

ORDO  ROMANUS  was  the  original  name  of 
those  rules  according  to  which  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  Konie  was  regulated.  The  oldest  onto 
existing  is  that  ascribed  to  Gelasius,  who  died  in 
496.  (See  Mabillou  :  Anliquilihii  rilualcs,  in  Muse- 
um Italicuin,  n.)  It  was  very  extensively  used  in 
the  ninth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
mime  Onlo  liumanus  was  replaced  by  that  of  Cere- 
moniu/e  liomaniun  (Gregory  X.,  1-72),  and  this 
latter  was  again  replaced  by  those  of  Pontijirale 
Kwnunum  and  Ceremoniale  Eplscoporum  (Clement 
VIII.,  lo!)(j).  Collections  of  Ordiues  Romani  were 
published  by  Georg  Cassander,  Cologne,  1559 ; 
Melchior  Ilittorp,  Cologne,  1508;  and  G.  Ferra- 
rius.  Home,  1.591. 

ORGAN.  The  Greek  word  opyavov  was  origi- 
nally used  for  any  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
but  was  afterwards  confined  to  wind-instruments 
coniposed  of  pipes.  The  number  of  pipes  was 
generally  ten ;  and,  in  order  to  spare  the  human 
lungs,  the  pipes  were  sounded  either  from  a 
wind-magazine,  in  the  form  of  a  leathern  pouch, 
compressed  by  the  arm  (tibia  utricularia),  or  by 
bellows,  whose  supply  of  wind  was  regulated 
by  means  of  water  (oryanum  hydraulicmii).  The 
latter  kind  of  instruments,  to  which  the  name  was 
gradually  restricted,  was  much  used  by  the  Ci reeks, 
tlie  Romans,  and  in  the  Christian  Orient,  both 
at  court  and  at  private  entertainments.  Hence 
grave  {)eople  olijected  to  organ-playing  as  a  fri- 
volity, such  as  the  Pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(14,  6,  18),  and  the  Christian  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris  (EpisluliE,  liber  i.  ep.  2).  Others,  however, 
thought  otherwi,se.  A  Frankish  monk  from  the 
Merovini;ian  time  reckons  it  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  future  life,  that  there  shall  be  perpetual 
oigan-playing  (Migne:  Pair.  Lat.,  8S,  p.  958); 
fiom  which  passage  it  may  also  be  learnt,  that,  at 
that  time,  the  organ  was  already  used  to  accom- 
pany the  hymu-singing  of  the  service.  It  can 
conseiiueiilly  not  liave  been  something  entirely 
new  and  altogether  startling,  when,  in  757,  King- 
Pepin  received  an  oi'gan  as  a  present  from  the 
By/antine  emperoi',  Constantine  Copronymus.  or 
when  Charlemagne  ordered  the  organ  jiresented 
to  him  liy  Michael  Khangabe  i>Iaced  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  the  art  of  organ- 
building  was,  nevertheless,  higlily  admired  ;  and 
it  was  mentioned  in  820  as  a  noticeable  fact,  that 
a  citizen  of  Venice  had  offered  to  build  an  organ 
for  Louis  the  Pious.  Later  on,  the  art  was  much 
cidtivated  in  tlie  north;  and  Pope  John  VIU. 
<872-882)  asked  15islio]i  Anno  of  Freesing  to  send 
him  an  organ  and  an  organ-player.  The  media;- 
val  organs  were,  nevertheless,  very  clumsy,  and 
required,  in  spite  of  the  limited  range,  generally  I 


two  performers  at  a  time  in  order  to  be  suitably 
handled.  The  pedal  claviatiu'e  was  not  invented 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centm-y.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  organ  never  came  into  use. 
But  after  the  eighth  century  it  became  more  and 
more  common  in  the  Latin  Chm'ch;  not,  however, 
witliout  opipositioii  from  the  side  of  the  monks. 
(See  Marteue  on  c.  19  of  the  Reg.  S.  Bened.,  iu 
Migne  :  I'atr.  Lat.,  66,  p.  475.)  Its  misuse,  how- 
ever, raised  so  great  an  opposition  to  it,  that,  but 
for  the  Kmperor  Ferdinand,  it  would  probably 
have  been  abolislied  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  Reformed  Church  discarded  it ;  and  though 
the  Church  of  Basel  very  early  re-introduced  it, 
it  was  m  other  places  admitted  only  sparingly, 
and  after  long  hesitation.  The  Lutheran  Church 
continued  its  u.se,  and  produced  its  great,  liither- 
to  unsurpassed  master,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
See  O.  Wangemaxn  :  Geschichle  der  Orgel,  2d  ed., 
1881 ;  [Hopkins  and  Reinbault  :  T/ie  Organ,  its 
J/islori/  and  Construction,  2d  ed.,  1870  ;  also  art. 
Psalmody].  hauck. 

ORIEL,  or  ORIOLE,  an  architectural  term, 
almost  synonymous  with  bay  or  bow  window,  and 
denoting  a  smaller  apartment,  or  a  recess  project- 
ing from  a  larger  room.  It  originated  from  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  domestic  oratory, 
which,  rising  through  the  whole  height  of  the 
building,  generally  presented  such  a  projection 
{orutorioluiii)  from  the  second  story,  in  wliich  the 
lord  of  the  house  and  liis  family  and  guests  were 
seated  when  participating  in  the  service. 

ORIFLAMME  (uuriajiammu,  "  a  flame  of  gold  "), 
a  flag  of  flame-colored  silk  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  It  was  origi- 
nally simply  the  standard  of  the  Count  of  Vexin 
as  the  defender  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis;  but, 
when  Louis  VI.  acquired  the  county  of  Vexin,  the 
oriflannne  became  the  standard  of  France.  In 
times  of  peace  it  was  preserved  iu  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Denis,  and  it  was  solemnly  consecrated 
whenever  it  was  brought  forth  to  lead  in  battle. 
After  the  battle  of  Rosbecque  (1382),  the  original 
oriflannne  .seems  to  have  been  lost. 

ORICEN,  a  distingui.shed  Christian  theologian 
and  teacher,  of  the  early  part  of  the  third  century. 
His  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Kgyjitian  divinity,  Or-Ilorus.  Kusebius  gives 
him  tlie  surname  Adanumtius,  which  Jerome  {Ep. 
ad  J'aulam)  explains  of  his  untiring  industry; 
Photius  (Bill.,  c.  118),  of  the  irresistibleness  of 
his  logic. 

I.  Pi:ksox.\i.  IIiSTOUY.  —  Origen  was  probably 
b.  in  Alexandria,  185  or  186,  of  Christian  parents; 
d.  at  Ca'sarea  or  Tyre,  about  254.  He  was  proba- 
aby  baptized  in  youtli,  according  to  the  custom  iu 
Egypt.  At  an  early  age  he  enjoyed  the  catecheti- 
cal instructions  of  PautaMins  and  Clemens.  In 
the  persecution  of  202,  his  father,  Leonidas,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  after  suflering  the  cou- 
tiseation  of  his  goods,  was  l>ut  to  death.  A  rich 
Cliristiau  lady  of  Alexandria  took  Origen  into  her 
home.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  he 
began,  with  tlu>  jiermission  of  Bishop  Demetrius, 
to  give  catechetical  instruction  ;  the  catechetical 
scliool  of  Alexandria  being  closed  on  account  of 
the  persecutions.  His  tirst  scholars  were  the 
Pagan  brothers  Heraelas  and  Panlns.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  tiie  training 
of  catechumens,  and  made  and  sold  copies  of  old 
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authors.  About  this  time  \n-  subjected  Idniself 
to  self-eiiiasculatioii  for  tin'  liiiigdoiii  of  heaven's 
sake,  liasiiig-  tlie  act  upon  a  literal  interpi-etation 
of  Matt.  xix.  1'2.  Eusebius,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Origen,  makes  this  statement,  wliicli  is  to  be 
accepted.  Souglit  out  more  and  more  by  culti- 
vated Pagans,  trained  to  habits  of  philosoi^hical 
thought,  and  feeling  the  need  of  systematic  train- 
ing for  himself,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Ammonius 
Saccas,  the  distinguished  forerunner  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Here  he  was  inti'odiiced  into  the  study 
of  I'lato,  the  later  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans, 
and  the  Stoics.  At  a  later  time  he  took  up  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  but  never  attained  proficiency 
in  it.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Usme,  in  the 
first  years  of  Caracalla's  reign,  to  study  the  Roman 
Church,  and  there  heard  Hippolytus  (Jerome  :  De 
vir.  ill.  Gl).  Origen's  reputation  for  scholarsliip 
secured  for  him  an  invitation  from  a  Roman 
■official  in  Arabia  (dux  Arabice)  to  become  his 
teacher,  which  he  accejited.  .Some  troubles  in 
Alexandria,  probably  Caracalla's  bloody  execu- 
tions in  that  city  in  215  or  ".216,  in  wliich  the 
leai'ned  were  specially  singled  out  (Eusebius, 
VI.  19,  16),  forced  him  to  leave  Egyj)t  secretly. 
He  went  toJPalestine,  was  cordially  received  by 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  and  Tiieoctistus 
■of  Csesarea,  and  gave,  at  their  suggestion,  public 
discourses  in  the  church.  Bishop  Demetrius  of 
Alexandria  complained  of  this  course  as  con- 
trary to  ecclesiastical  custom,  Origen  not  having 
received  presbyterial  ordination,  and  summoned 
Origen  back  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  returned, 
resuming  his  catechetical  instructions.  Soon 
after  (about  218),  he  was  invited  to_Antioch  by 
Mannnaia,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  later 
emperor,  to  give  her  instruction  in  the  Ciiristian 
religion.  His  friend  and  convert,  Ambrosius, 
was  Ills  constant  companion,  spurred  him  up  to 
literary  labors,  and  furnished  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary means.  Seven  ready  writers,  as  many 
copyists,  and  several  female  caligrapliists,  were 
constantly  at  his  disposal.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius  (H(er.,  64,  'i),  that  he  began  his  literary 
labors  with  the  Ilexapta,  is  doubtful.  To  the 
Alexandrian  period  belong  the  five  first  books 
of  his  Commentary  on  John,  a  large  part  of  his 
Genesis,  the  Expositions  on  Ps.  i.-xxv..  Lamen- 
tations, a  youthfid  work  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  two  books  on  the  resurrection,  the  Stromala, 
and  the  work  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  (De 
I'rincipiis). 

About  230  he  jveS^ '■o  Greece,  by  way  of  Pales- 
tine, where  TheoctliTus  and  Alexander  ordained 
him  presbyter.  This  conduct  aroused  Demetrius 
again ;  and  a  synod  summoned  by  him  forbade 
Origen  to  teach  in  Alexandria,  and  another  synod 
<if  bishops  divested  him  of  his  presbyterial  dig- 
nity, and  communicated  its  decision  to  the  for- 
eign churches.  The  majority  of  these,  including 
Rome,  assented.  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and 
Aehaia  were  the  only  exceptions.  Origen  settled 
down  at  C<Tsarea,  continued  his  exegetical  labors, 
and  founded  a  theological  school.  Our  informji- 
tion  of  it  is  derived  from  Origen's  grateful  pupil,  1 
firegory  Thaumaturgus.  About  235  we  find  him 
i'.i  L'appadocia,  where  he  had  a  warm  friend  in 
Firmilian,  Bi.shop  of  Ciesarea  in  Capp.adocia,  .and 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  concealed,  on 
account  of  the   persecutions.      Returning   from  I 


Cappadocia  about  23'S,  lie  spent  some  time  at 
Atheiia,  where  he  completed  his  Commentary  on 
Ezekiel  (I'^usebius,  VI.  32),  and  connnenced  the 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  .Songs,  wiiich  Jerome 
praises  so  highly.  The  doctrinal  controversy 
over  Beryl  of  Bostra  called  him  to  a  synod  in 
Arabia,  at  which  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
Beryl.  Origen  wrote  letters  to  Philip  Arabs 
(who  was  favorably  disposed  to  Christianity)  and 
his  wife  Severa,  and  in  this  period  finished  his 
work  against  Celsus.  In  the  per.secution  of  Decius 
he  suffered  torture,  either  at  Ciesarea  or  'J'yre. 
He  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  buiied  at  Tyre. 
H.  Whitings.  —  The  fertility  of  Origen's  pen 
is  attested  by  the  exaggerated  ti-adition  that  he 
wrote  six  thousand  works  (Epiphaii. :  Hceres.,  64, 
Rufinus). 

1.  Crilical  and  Exeyetical  Works.  —  Origen's 
principal  critical  work  was  the  Hexapla  [a  poly- 
glot of  the  Old  Testament,  giving  the  original 
text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  characters,  and  the 
four  Greek  versions  of  the  .Septuagint,  Aquila, 
Synnuachus,  and  Theodotion.  It  was  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Ca>sarea,  and  only  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved].  His  exegetical  works  in- 
clude commentaries,  scholia,  or  short  annotations 
on  the  Psalms  and  Galati.ans  (lost),  and  homilies, 
of  which  nineteen  (in  Greek)  are  preserved  on 
Jeremiah,  one  on  the  Witch  of  Endor  and  frag- 
ments, and  thirty-nine  on  Luke,  and  two  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome,  and  nine  on  the  Psalms,  and  nine  on 
Judges  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  Besides 
these,  we  have  the  following,  as  they  were  taken 
down  by  copyists  :  nine  on  Isaiah,  fourteen  on 
Ezekiel  (both  in  -Jerome's  translations),  seventeen 
on  tienesis,  thirteen  on  Exodus,  sixteen  on  Le- 
viticus, twenty-eight  on  Numbers,  twenty-six  on 
Joshua,  iind  two  on  Samuel  (all  in  the  transla- 
tions of  Rufinus).  Origen  often  complains  of 
the  small  attendance  upon  his  homilies,  the  inat- 
tention and  whispering  of  the  hearers,  etc.  He 
appreciated  the  dangers  of  rhetoric,  and  sought 
to  instruct  and  edify ;  but  the  allegorical  treat- 
ment often  piedominates.  Of  his  numerous  com- 
mentaries (To/ioi)  on  the  Old  Testament,  only 
fragments  of  those  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  preserved  in  the 
ti'anslation  of  Rufinus.  Of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Xew'  Testament  there  ai'e  preserved  important 
fragments  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  Matthew,  John, 
and  the  whole  of  Romans,  in  the  translation  of 
Rufinus.  Only  small  portions  of  the  other  com- 
mentaries have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  im- 
portant Commentary  on  John,  he  takes  constant 
notice  of  the  Gnostic  exegesis  of  the  Valentiniau, 
Heracleon. 

2.  Philosophical  anil  Tlieolor/ical  Works.  —  Here 
belong,  first  of  all,  the  ten  books  of  the  Siromala 
(aTpu/iaTei("),  in  which  Origen  compared  the  doc- 
trines of  C'hristianity  with  the  teachings  of  the 
philosophers,  confirming  the  former  bj'  the  latter. 
Only  small  fragments  are  preserved.  The  so- 
called  Philosophoumena  of  Origen  belong  to  Hip- 
polytus (see  Hippolytus).  The  work  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  (nfpi  upx(^i')  is  preserved  in 
the  transLation  of  Rufinus.  The  more  literal 
translation  of  Jerome  is  lost,  excejjt  a  few  sen- 
tences. Its  four  books  treat,  (1)  of  God,  the 
Logos ;  (2)  of  the  earth,  the  identity  of  the  God 
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of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  the  incarnation, 
etc.  ;  (3)  human  freedom,  temptation,  universal 
restoration,  etc. ;  (4)  the  Word  of  God,  its  divinity 
and  exposition.  Of  his  two  books  on  the  Resur- 
rection, only  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Apol- 
ogy  of  Pamphilius  and  in  Photius. 

3.  Origen  also  wrote  an  ascetic  work  on  mar- 
tyrdom (f'V  fiaprvpiov  ffpo-pf-r«6f),  a  work  on  prayer, 
and  a  number  of  lettei's,  a  hundred  of  which 
Eusebius  collected.     Only  two  are  preserved. 

4.  The  great  apologetic  work  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  treati.se  against  Celsus,  in  eight 
books,  —  a  work  of  Origen's  mature  years,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Arabs.  Exactly  who  this 
Celsus  was  Origen  is  not  sure,  —  whether  an 
Epicurean  of  the  reign  of  Xero,  or  another  of 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  inclines  to  the  latter 
view.  [Most  historians  (Mosheim,  Gieseler,  Baur, 
Friedlander)  assign  Celsus  to  150  or  later ;  others 
(Tilleraont,  Neauder,  Zeller),  to  about  160  or  170; 
Keim,  to  17S.  As  the  place  of  composition,  Keim 
suggests  Rome;  others.  Alexandria.]  The  book 
which  he  refutes  is  the  Aoyo;  uX?/0/;f.  This  Celsus 
stood  under  the  influence  of  the  eclectic  Plato- 
nism  of  his  day,  and  brings  satire  to  bear  on 
Christianity,  whose  doctrines  seem  to  him  to  be 
irrational.  The  Platonism  of  Celsus  seems  to 
preclude  his  identification  with  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  at  whose  suggestion  Lucian  of  Samo- 
sata  wrote  his  Alexander  .  but  Keim  has  brought 
forward  plausible  considerations  in  its  favor.  The 
Celsus  of  Origen  regards  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  secret  society.  The  Christians  do  not  fol- 
low reason,  but  blind  faith,  and  despise  learning 
and  culture.  Origen  replies,  that  the  Christians 
were  right  in  following  the  truth  which  had 
been  attested  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  that 
faith  is  a  universal  principle  of  daily  life.  He 
then  refutes  Celsus's  objections  that  the  Jews 
rejected  Christ,  believed  him  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  an  adulterous  connection,  and  to  have 
learned  magical  arts  in  Egypt,  and  that  Christ 
died  in  ignominy  on  the  cross.  Origen  brings  out 
the  atoning  significance  of  the  crucifixion,  uses 
the  prophecies  in  proof  of  his  positions,  and 
urges  the  originality  of  the  person  of  Christ.  In 
Book  11.  Celsus  l)rings  forward  the  absurdity  of 
the  incarnation  of  God,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  vicarious  redemption  with  the  justice  and  love 
of  God.  Origen  replies  by  showing  that  tlie  incar- 
nation differed  very  widely  from  the  myths  whidi 
Celsus  had  referred  to,  in  having  a  definite  and 
benevolent  purpo.se,  and  quotes  heathen  teachers 
to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  claim,  which  the 
gospel  made,  to  convert  and  cliange  the  lives  of 
the  vicious  and  sinful,  whicli  had  drawn  from 
Celsus  a  sneer.  In  Book  III.  Celsus  combats 
special  Christian  doctrin<'s  as  being  inferior  to 
the  teacliing  of  philosophy,  and  Christianity  in- 
ferior to  Paganism.  He  adduces  e.specially  Plato 
and  his  spiritualism.  Origen  replied  by  magni- 
fying the  gospel,  just  becau.se  it  wa.s  designed  to 
reach  down  and  help  the  masses,  as  well  as  to 
delight  the  cultured.  In  Book  IV.  Origen  proves 
that  it  is  the  Christians  who  have  a  .spiritual 
worship,  a  spiritual  conception  of  fiod,  and  lead 
virtuous  lives.  'J"ho  great  apologist  wrote  his 
work  to  meet  the  doubts  of  weak  CInistians.  It 
is  full  of  profound  and  suggestive  thoughts ;  but 
the  general  impression  is  somewhat  impaired  by 


the  author's  plan  of  replying  to  each  special  objec- 
tion in  detail. 

III.  Theological  System.  —  Following  the 
direction  which  Justin  Martyr,  and  especiaUy 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  had  pursued,  Origen 
sought  to  create,  with  the  aid  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  day,  a  science  of  Christian  doctrine  whose 
systematic  structure  should  be  equal  to  the  sys- 
tems of  the  philosophers.  In  doing  this,  he  held 
very  positively  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  they  had  been  handed  down  and 
defined  in  opposition  to  the  heretics,  especially 
the  Gnostic  heretics.  But  he  found  truths  in  the 
philosophical  systems,  and  tried  to  show  that  they 
were  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  predicating,  how- 
ever, a  general  revelation  of  the  Logos.  The  study 
of  philosopihy  has  a  propaedeutic  value ;  but  the 
real  source  of  Christian  knowledge  is  the  Bible, 
which  is  all  inspired.  Faith  is  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation and  sanctification,  without  culture  ;  but  it 
is  not  mere  assent,  but  a  comnmnion  of  the  heart 
with  God,  which  shows  itself  in  cori-esponding 
acts  of  righteousness.  It  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation  and  true  knowledge.  In  the 
interjiretation  of  Scripture,  Origen  found  three 
senses,  —  the  somatic,  psychic,  and  pneumatic, 
corresponding  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  nature, 
—  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  somatic  or  literal 
sense  is  adapted  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
is  to  be  accepted,  except  where  it  suggests  thoughts 
unworthy  of  God,  and  contrary  to  reason.  The 
psychic  sense  attaches  not  merely  to  distinctly 
ethical  passages,  but  also  to  historical  and  other 
portions  of  the  Word.  The  pneumatic,  allegorical, 
or  mystical  sen.se  includes  the  higher  speculative 
ideas  which  may  be  drawn  from  Scripture.  Origen 
revelled  in  its  application. 

Under  the  influence  of  Philo,  and  especially 
Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  followed 
Philo,  Origen  started  with  the  conception  of  God 
as  an  unchangeable  and  spiritual  Being,  who  is 
the  Creator  of  all  things  and  the  Author  of  all  that 
is  good.  He  was  always  active,  and  has  revealed 
himself  from  eternity  through  the  Logos,  the  per- 
fect image  of  himself,  who  bears  as  neces.sary 
a  relation  to  his  own  existence  as  the  light  bears 
to  the  sun  and  the  will  to  the  mind.  The  Logos 
is  Son,  but  of  the  same  essence  with  (iod  {amppoia 
6fumvai(K  —  Fragm.  in  Ep.  ad  Ilelir.),  but  still  an- 
other according  to  his  nature  and  person  (erepof 
Kin'  nimav  hal  imdaTaaa'),  and  occupies  a  subordinate 
relation.  He  is  the  mediator  between  the  increate 
and  created  beings.  His  first  product  is  the  Holy 
(iliost.  From  eternity  he  created  a  limited  num- 
ber of  finite  spirits,  whose  freedom  of  will  included 
the  po.ssiliility  of  evil,  or  depart un'  from  God. 
The  world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  all 
dualism  is  distinctly  denied.  Matter  is  not  essen- 
tially evil.  Man  is  a  fallen  aiul  sinful  creature, 
bound  in  the  chains  of  carnal  affections.  The 
world  is  the  scene  of  a  terrific  struggle  of  .spirits, 
but  also  a  school  of  education,  in  which  those 
who  have  fallen  lowest,  including  Satan  and  the 
demons,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  free  will, 
and  may  be  restored.  This  cosmic  process  is 
essentially  nothing  more  than  an  emancipation 
of  the  sold,  and  its  return  lo  (iod.  The  earth 
was  made  the  scene  of  divine  revelation,  which 
has  culminated  in  the  incarnalion  of  the  Logos 
and  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Tlie  Logos 
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was  in  the  world  from  tlie  lieginuing,  and  entered 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  willing  to  receive 
him,  osjiecially  tlie  prophets.  The  motive  of  tlie 
incarnation  was  man's  redemption.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  referred  to  as  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan, 
an  otfering  made  to  (Jod,  etc. 

Origen  teaches  the  nltimate  restoration  (urro/co- 
TuoTooif)  of  all,  the  Devil  not  being  an  e.xception. 
[Gi'egory  of  Nyssa,  who  held  the  same  view,  quotes 
Origen.] 

Lit.  —  Origen's  works  were  edited,  at  first  in 
Latin,  by  JIkklin  (Paris,  1512),  Erasmus  and 
Beat.  Knn.vAX.  (Basel,  1536),  Gknebrardus 
(Paris,  1574,  2  vols.),  and  in  Greek  by  SrENCEK, 
with  notes  (Canterbury,  1058  and  1U77).  IIue- 
Tius :  Exegelica  sive  quas.  ex  Comm.  Or.  in  Sacr. 
Script,  grcece  rep.  potuit,  (jr.  et  lat.,  Rothomagi, 
2  vols.,  also  Paris,  1679,  Col.,  1685;  complete 
edition  of  his  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  De 
LA  RuE,4vols.,  Paris,  1733-59, also  1783;  Migne: 
Gr.  Palrologij,  vo\s.  11-17;  Rei>epenning  :  Oriy. 
de  Principiis,  Leipzig,  1836;  [W.  Sei.wyn:  Origenis 
contra  Cei'ium  libri  I. -IV.,  London,  1877].  —  Bio- 
graphical matter  is  found  in  Eusebius,  Epipha- 
NIU8  (Hcerex.  64),  and  Jerome  (Cat.  53),  etc.  ; 
HuETius  :  Orir/eninna  (life,  teachings,  and  works), 
in  his  edition  of  the  Exegelica,  and  also  in  De  la 
Rue  ;  Thom.\sius  :  Origenex,  cin  Bcilrag  znr  alien 
Dogmengesch.,  Nurnberg,  1837;  Kedepenning  : 
Origenes,  eine  Darstellung  s.  Lehens  u.  .«.  Lehre,  2 
vols.,  Bonn,  1841,  1846  ;  the  church  histories  of 
ScHROCKH,  [Neander,  Schaff]  ;  the  histories 
of  philosophy  of  Ritter  and  Ueberweg  ;  Dor- 
ner  :  Person  of  Christ ;  MiiLLER  :  Kosmologie  in 
d.  griech.  Kirche,  pp.  536  sqq.).  Works  on  the 
Celsus  Controversy.  —  Mosheim  :  Ueherselzung  mil 
Anmerkungen,  Hamburg,  1745;  Fenger:  De  Celso, 
christian,  ailrers.,  Epicurmo,  Ilavn.,  1828;  Pm- 
LIPPI :  De  Celsi  philosnphandi  genere,  Berol.,  1836; 
Jachmann  :  De  Celso,  etc.,  1836;  Eiirenfeuch- 
ter:  De  Celso,  Gottingen,  1848,  1849;  Baur: 
Das  Chrislenlhum  n.  d.  chrisll.  Kirche  d.  drei  erslen 
Jahrh.,  2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1860;  Keim:  Celsus' 
wa}i)-es  Wort  .  .  .  wiederhergestellt,  iiberselzt,  etc., 
Ziirich,  1873 ;  Rom  u.  d.  Chrislenthum,  pp.  391-415, 
Berlin,  1881.  [Translation  of  some  of  Origen's 
writings  by  Crombie,  in  the  Ante-Kicene  Library. 
Edinburgh,  1869-1872,  2  vols.]        W.  MOLLER." 

ORIGENISTIC  CONTROVERSIES.  Origen's 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
school,  in  the  narrower  sense,  over  tlie  Greek 
Church,  whose  intellectual  activity  was  develojied 
on  the  ground  he  had  levelled,  and,  in  fact,  over 
the  entire  Church.  But,  although  lie  liad  many 
followers,  there  was  suspicion  in  some  quarters, 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  of  his  orthodoxy.  Me- 
thodius, at  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  not  alone  in  his  attacks.  Pamphilus,  on  the 
other  hand,  defended  him.  The  prominent  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  likewise  assumed  this  atti- 
tude. Athanasius  claimed  him  for  his  side  (De 
deer.  Nic.  Syn.  27,  etc.)  ;  the  Arians,  on  the  other, 
appealed  to  his  authority  (Socrates,  H.  E.,  IV.  26). 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  eulogized  his  memory ; 
and  the  three  Cappadocian  Fathers,  Basil,  Grego- 
ry Naziaiizen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  revered  and 
honored  him.  Basil  and  Gregory  Xazianzen  col- 
lected passages  from  Origen's  writings  in  a  work, 
Philocalia.  Latin  Fathers  like  Hilary,  Eusebius 
of  Vercelli,  Victorinus  of  Pettau,  and  Ambrose, 


began  to  make  liis  tlicological  views  known  in  th« 
West,  as  .Jerome  testifies.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  strong  feeling  developing  itself 
among  some  of  the  monks  against  him.  Epipha- 
nius  became  a  violent  a.ssailant  of  his  theology, 
and  placed  Origen  among  the  very  worst  heretics 
(Iheres.  64).  The  feeling  was  different  ainong.st 
a  small  circle  of  scholars  in  Palestine  in  tlie  last 
years  of  the  fourth  century.  Rufinus  in  .378  pre- 
pared a  cell  for  himself  on  ISIount  Olivet ;  and  in 
386  his  friend  Jerome  arrived  in  Palestine  from 
Rome.  The  latter  was  a  most  zealous  collector 
of  Origen's  works,  and  began  to  ni;ike  them 
known  in  the  West  through  translations.  To 
equal  Origen  in  scholarship  was  his  high  ambi- 
tion. The  attacks  of  Atei'bius  and  Vigilantius 
made  him  cautious;  and  the  influence  of  Epipha- 
nius(who  arrived  in  Palestine  in  394,  and  preached 
against  Origen)  completely  changed  his  view's. 
Jolin,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  admired  Origen,  and 
Rufinus  sympathized  with  him.  Epiphanius  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Jerome  and  the  monks  at 
Bethlehem  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the 
bishop.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
called  in  as  mediator,  and  even  Rome  was  in- 
volved ;  but  the  question  was  put  aside  for  the 
time.  In  the  mean  time  Rufinus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  spoke  out  against  tho.se  who  depreciated  Ori- 
gen, and  affirmed  his  own  orthodoxy  in  regard 
to  the  Trinity  and  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  that 
of  .John  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  De  adulteratione 
lihrorum  Origenis  he  asserted  that  the  works  of 
Origen  had  been  falsified  by  heretics,  and  in  the 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  Origen's  work  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  (vipi  dpvuf),  written  in  398 
or  399,  appeals  to  Jerome's  former  veneration  for 
the  Alexandrian  teacher.  .Jerome  at  once  made 
a  literal  translation  of  the  same  work,  and  denied, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  his  former  regard  for  Origen 
(Ep.  40,  41).  An  unfortunate  controver.sy,  which 
Augustine  deplored,  between  the  two  friends  Rufi- 
nus and  Jerome,  and  Anastasius  of  Rome  (wholly 
unacquainted  with  Origen's  works),  summoned  the 
former  to  Rome  to  answer  for  himself. 

Affairs  had  taken  a  turn  adverse  to  the  memory 
of  Origen  in  Alexandria.  Bishop  Theophilus 
(385-412)  in  399  opposed  the  Anthropomorphiten 
among  the  monks  of  Egj'pt,  who,  in  opposition  to 
Origen,  ascribed  a  body  and  a  human  form  to 
God.  But  the  monks  went  to  Alexandria,  anA 
terrified  Theophilus  to  such  an  extent,  that  ho 
a.ssented  to  a  condemnation  of  Origen's  writings. 
Acts  condemning  Origen  were  passed  hy  a  synod 
of  Alexandria  in  400.  and  by  one  a.ssembled  in 
the  Nitrian  Desert,  where  Origen  was  held  in 
much  reverence.  Violent  in  his  zeal,  Theophilus 
secured  the  passage  of  a  similar  act  at  Jeru.salem. 
Anastasius  of  Rome  .signified  his  assent;  Jerome 
praised  the  heroism  of  Theophilus;  and  Epipha- 
nius rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  Amalek.  The 
friends  of  Origen,  among  whom  Evagrius  Ponti- 
cus  was  prominent,  were  not  silenced  by  these 
harsh  measures.  But  works  began  to  appear  re- 
futing Origen's  views.  He  was  even  accused  of 
Pelagianism.  The  church  historians  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  declare  with  much  heat  against  him. 

In  Justinian's  reign  the  convent  of  St.  Sabas 
in  Palestine  became  the  rallying-point  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Origen.  Sabas  himself  is  reported,  how- 
ever, before  his  death  (about  531)  to  have  request 
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ed  the  emperor  to  iiroceed  against  them.  Bishop 
Ephraem  of  Antioch  condemned  Origen  in  a  syn- 
od. Pelagius  and  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, intiuenced  Justinian  to  write  the  famous 
letter  .4 c/i1/cH»f(m  (Mansi,  IX.  487-534),  which  ad- 
duces ten  heretical  articles  from  Origen's  writings. 
Ulennas  was  called  upon  to  secure  a  synodal  con- 
demnation of  the  Alexandrian  teacher.  In  the 
mean  time  the  controver-sy  continued  in  Palestine. 
TheOrigenists  were  divided  into  two  parties,  —  the 
Protoktists  (so  called  in  allusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  soul)  or  Tetra- 
dites,  and  the  Isochrists  (so  called  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  all  .souls,  and 
their  attainment  to  an  absolute  equality  with 
Christ).  The  latter  were  the  more  powerful,  and 
secured  the  promotion  of  Macarius  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Jerusalem  (.o46).  But  the  former,  combin- 
ing with  the  orthodox  party,  deposed  JIacarius, 
and  put  Eustachius  in  his  place  (.548).  lie  op- 
posed the  Origeni.sts,  as  did  also  the  abbot  Konon 
at  Jeru.salem.  A  letter  of  Justinian  to  the  fifth 
oecumenical  council  (553)  secured  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Origenistic  heresies. 

The  doctrines  to  which  exception  was  more 
especially  taken  in  Oi'igen's  system  were  the 
.subordination  of  the  Logos,  the  definition  of  the 
resurrection  body  as  a  spiritual  body,  the  pre-exist- 
«nce  of  the  soul,  especially  Christ's  soul,  and  the 
universal  (i/ioLalastasis,  including  the  Devil.  See, 
besides  the  works  mentioned  under  Origen, 
Walch  :  Hislor.  d.  Ketzereien  (vii.  362-760) ; 
Hefele  :  CrmcUiengexch. .  [anA  ihe  His!'..  nf  Doct. 
of  IIagexbach  and  Shedd].  w.  moller. 

ORIGINAL  ANTIBURGHERS,  BURGHERS, 
AND   SECEDERS.     See  Seceders. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.     See  Sin. 

ORLEANS,  Maid  of.     See  .To an  of  Arc. 

ORME,  William,  a  Scotch  divine,  b.  at  Falkirk, 
Scotland,  17S7;  (1.1830.  Removing  to  Edinburgli, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright,  but  became 
a  student  of  theology  in  1805,  Congregational 
minister  of  Perth,  1807.  and,  removing  to  London, 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Camberwell,  and  foreign 
secretai-y  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
wrote  An  llislorical  Sketch  of  the  Tmnslalion  ami 
Circulation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  KarlieM  I'erioil 
to  the  Present  Time,  Perth,  1815;  Afi:7uoirs  of  John 
Owen,  D.D.,  London,  ISliO,  2d  ed.,  1842;  Life  of 
William  Kiffin,  1823 ;  IJfe  of  llichanl  Baxtn';  piv- 
fixed  to  his  Works.  1830;  and  especially /i/Wio- 
theea  JUhliai :  A  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacrei/ 
Literature,  with  Notices,  Bioi/ra/ihiciil,  Critical,  anil 
Jiihllof/raphical,  Edinburgli.  1824,  4!ll  ]ip.  The  last 
work  is  often  ipiolcd  bv  .\llibune.  and  others. 

ORIV1U2D  and  AHRJMAN.  In  the  Zoroastrian 
■writings,  Ormuzd  di'not<'s  the  highest  god.  the 
ab.solute  god,  involving  both  the  princijile  of  good 
and  that  of  evil.  But.  in  the  later-developed  dual- 
ism of  the  Parsee  religion,  Ormuzd  sank  down  to 
be  the  repre.sentative  of  oidy  one  of  these  ]>rinci- 
ples,  —  that  of  the  good  ;  .and  Ahriman  was  placed 
in  direct  opposition  to  him  as  thi;  representative 
of  evil.     .See  Zoito.vsTEit. 

OROSIUS,  Paulus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  proba- 
bly a  luitive  of  Tarragona,  and  pri'sbytcr  of  Brac- 
cara  in  Lusitania;  fioniislwd  in  the  fifth  century. 
In  415  he  visited  Augustine,  and  jiresented  to  him 
his  Commonitorium  <le  errorc  I'riscillianisltirum,  rt 
Origenislarum,  to  which  Augustine  answered  with 


his  Contra  Priscillianlstas  et  Ori(/e7iistas  ad  Oro- 
sium.  Furnished  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Augustine  to  Jerome,  he  went  to  Palestine, 
and  wa.s  present  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  in  41.5, 
of  which  he  has  given  a  report.  He  was,  how- 
ever, accused  of  Pelagianism  by  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, and  had  to  defend  him.self  by  his  Apoloqeticus 
lie  arhitrii  lUiertate.  After  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
wrote  his  principal  work,  Historiarum  libri  VII., 
adcersus  par/anos.  also  called  De  cladibus  et  7niseriii 
mundi,  or  De  totlus  imindi  calumitatibiis.  or  Hormes- 
la  (Onnesta,  a  word  of  unknown  derivation).  It 
forms  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  great  apolo- 
getical  work  of  Augustine,  purporting  to  defend 
■  Christianity,  by  means  of  historical  evidence, 
.against  the  accusation  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
the  miseries  and  calamities  of  the  time.  It  is 
based  on  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius-Jerome,  and 
on  the  works  of  Livy,  Eutropius,  .Tustinus,  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  etc.  ;  but  it  u.ses  its  sources  with 
great  arbitrariness.  In  the  middle  ages,  however, 
it  was  much  reiid.  ^lanuscripts  of  it  are  vei-y 
frequent,  and  so  are  the  earlier  editions.  The 
best  ed.  is  that  bj'  C.  Zangemeister,  in  Corpus 
Script.  Eccles.  Latin,  \\e\ma,,  1882.  [King  Alfred 
made  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  L.  Histo- 
riarum, of  which  there  are  editions  with  English 
versions,  by  Daines  Barrington,  London,  1773; 
Ben.iamin  Thorpf,,  1854  (in  Bohn's  Antiq.  IJh.), 
and  Joseph  Boswortii,  1856.]  herzog. 

ORTHODOXY  and  HETERODOXY.  These 
terms,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  opting  ("  right ") 
and  (So'n  ("opinion,"  or  "doctrine"),  and  ercpo^ 
("other")  and  (iofa  ("opinion").  The  contrast 
which  they  express  is  based  \\\x)n  the  supposition 
that  the  truth  is  known  :  all  holding  it  are  ortho- 
dox; all  departing  from  it.  heterodox.  Applied  to 
religion,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  evident  that  tho.se  who  hold  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  accept  the  doctrines  therein  set 
forth,  are  orthodox.  'J"he  difficulty,  however,  of 
discovering  and  detei'mining  the  ex.act  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures,  involves  an  uncertainty  in  the 
application  of  the  terms.  Infallibility  of  judg- 
ment in  a.scerlaining  this  teaching  is  necessary 
to  the  unerring  declaration  of  what  heterodoxy 
is  That  which  seems  to  one  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church  heterodox  may  be  held  by 
another  portion  to  be  .scriptural.  The  Greek 
Church  glories  in  the  self-applied  title  of  the 
"  Holj'  Ortliodox  Apostolic"  Cliurch,  and  regards 
certain  doctrines  held  by  the  reiTuiiuder  of  Chris- 
tendom as  heterodox.  The  Bnman-Catholic  com- 
munion regards  the  Protestant  churches  hetero- 
dox in  many  |>(iints;  as,  for  example,  their  denial 
of  transulistantiatiou,  llie  innnaculate  conce])tion, 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pojie.  In  the  United 
States  the  term  frequently  applies  to  divergent 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  it 
h.as  been  common  to  speak  of  the  orthodox  and 
heterodox  (Unitarian)  Congregational  churches, 
and  of  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  (Ilicksite) 
Friends.  The  term  "  orthodox  "  as  it  is  generally 
used  among  Protestants  is  ajiplied  to  tliat  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  which  h;is  been  and  still  is 
regarded  as  the  generally  accepted  belief  of  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  Used  in  thi.s  wider 
.sense,  the  term  "orthodoxy  "  may  become  a  shackle 
to  the  Church  which  feai's  the  odium  connected 
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with  tho  acriisat  ii)ii  (if  licterofloxy,  ami  has  liecoiiic 
a  stamlard  ami  concealed  desigiiatioii  of  iutoli'i- 
ance  and  bigolry  on  the  jiart,  of  those  hostile  to 
Christianity,  and  others. 

A  close  approach  t-o  tlie  meaning  of  the  term 
"  orthodoxy  "  is  given  in  Oal.  ii.  14,  where  I'anl 
speaks  of  those  who  "  walked  not  uprig/illy  (iipdn- 
TTodclv')  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  "  and 
1  Tim.  vi.  o :  "if  any  man  teach  otherwise"  (htpn- 
didaoKaM),  etc.  Tlieie  was  a  heterodoxy  of  life, 
as  well  as  of  teaching,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
Ignatius  was  the  first  C'iiristian  writer  to  use  the 
terms  "heterodox  teachers"  (Ail  Smyr.,  c.  G),  and 
"heterodoxy"  (.1'/  Magn.,  c.  «).  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  a  definite  rule  of  faith  became  current 
in  the  Chni'ch  that  the  terms  .secured  a  strict  ec- 
clesiastical signification ;  and  all  were  called  het- 
erodox who  were  excluded  from  the  conmiimion 
of  the  Church.  In  the  image-controversy  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Oriental  Church 
laid  special  stress  upon  its  antiquity  and  ortho- 
doxy, and  in  842  established  the  Festival  of  Or- 
thodoxy, which  is  now  celebrated  on  Feb.  19. 
John  of  Damascus  called  his  system  of  theology 
The  Exposiliiin  nf  lite  Orihuilii.r  Faith  (iKdcaic:  rf/r; 
bpSoioiov  nirsTeuf).  Euthymius  Zigabenus  followed 
with  the  Theolof/ica/  Armor  of  the  Orthodox  Faith 
l7!avon2J.a  ioy/iaTmi/  -i/(  npDodd^ov  jriCTTfuf ) ;  and  Nicetas 
Aconiinatos,  with  the  Treasury  of  Orlhodoxy  {driaav- 
poi  opdodoiiat:") . 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  term  "ortho- 
doxy "  was  again  frequently  used,  and  was  appro- 
priated among  the  Protestants  by  the  strict  school 
of  Lutherans  who  deprecated  all  compromise  in 
the  spirit  of  Melanehthon.  But  this  orthodoxy 
soon  degenerated  into  stagnation  and  formalism, 
which  prepare<l  the  way  for  rationalism.  It  was 
a  dead  orthodoxy.  The  danger  has  been,  and  is, 
of  forgetting  tliat  orthodoxy  in  the  department  of 
religion,  in  intellectual.s,  may  be  divorced  from 
orthodo.xy  of  life  and  conduct;  in  other  words, 
may  exist  without  a  living  faith.  The  tendency 
of  the  Christian  Church  to-day  is  to  emphasize 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Ciiristianity  and  per- 
sonal devotion  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"heterodox"  for  fear  of  offending  against  the  law 
of  brotherly  love. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  further  in  the 
arts.  FuND.'VMKNTAL  DOCTRINES,  Hekesy,  eto. 
See  Marheineke  :  Ueher  d.  Ursprung  u.  d.  Enl- 
wicklung  d.  Orthodoxie  ii.  Heterodoxie  in  d.  S  erstcn 
Jahrhunderten,  in  Dauh  u.  Creutzek's  Stndien, 
1807  ;  Donaldson  :  Christian  Orthodoxy,  London, 
1857,  and  the  literature  under  Flnd.\ment.\l 
Doctrines. 

ORTHODOXY,  Festival  of.     See  above. 

ORTON,  Job,  a  distinguished  Independent 
clergyman  ;  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  Sept.  4,  1717 ;  d. 
at  Kidderminster,  -luly  19,  1783.  In  17:i4  he 
entered  Dr.  Doddridge's  academy  at  Northauqi- 
ton,  and  in  1739  became  a  teacher  in  the  same 
institution.  Two  years  later  (1741)  he  became 
pastor  in  Shrewsbury  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  congregations,  which  had  united  on 
him.  He  retired  to  Kidderminster  in  17(36,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  pulpit  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Orton  was  an  indefatigable  literary  worker. 
His  principal  writings  are,  Religioim  Exercises 
recommended,  1769  ;  Discourses  to  the  Aged,  1771  ; 


-V.V.VIY.  Discourses  on  Practical  Sul/jects,  2  vols., 
London,  1776  ;  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  1791 ; 
ami  .1  Short  anil  Plain  Exjiosition  of  the  Old  'J'esta- 
ment,  with  Dcrolional  and  Practical  llejlections  fur 
the  Use  of  Families  suhjuined  to  each  ('haptir, 
edited  by  Robert  Gentleman,  Worcester,  17'S8-91, 
6  vols.,  L>d  ed.,  1822.  Mr.  Orton  also  edited  the 
Works  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  to  which  ho  prefixed  a 
Life,  Leeds,  1S02,  10  vols. 

OSCULTATORY,  a  representation,  painted  or 
carved,  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  which  the  priest 
kissed  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  then 
passed  to  the  people  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ceremony  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of  thu 
kiss  of  peace  with  which,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Christians  used  to  salute  each  other  when  meeting 
at  the  agapee.     See  Kiss  oe  Pe.\ce. 

OSGOOD,  David,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  and 
fearless  Congregational  preacher,  the  son  of  a 
farmer;  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1747;  d. 
at  Medford,  Dec.  12,  1822.  Graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  1771,  he  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Emerson  of  IloUis,  and  became  pastor  at  Med- 
ford, where  he  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  the  day.  He  was  an  unbending  Federalist; 
and  his  political  sermon  in  1794,  on  Genet's  appeal 
to  tlie  people  against  the  government,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  rapidly  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  His  election  sermon  of  1809  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  discourses.  He  was  as 
thorough  a  Calviuist  in  theology  as  he  was  a 
Federalist  in  politics.  A  volume  of  his  sermons 
appeared  in  Boston,  1824.    See  Sprague's  Annals. 

OSGOOD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  clergyman 
and  nian  of  letters,  belonging  to  an  old  Puritan 
family ;  born  in  Charlestown,  !Mass.,  Aug.  30, 
1812;'d.  in  New-York  City,  April  14, 1880.  Gradu- 
ating at  Harvard  College  in  1832,  he  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Channing 
and  Ware  were  then  exercising  their  extensive 
influence,  and  Mr.  Osgood  entered  the  Unitarian 
ministry  in  1835.  In  1838  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Nashua,  N.H. ;  in  1841 
became  pastor  in  Providence,  R.I.,  and,  1849,  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (34th  Street  and  Park 
Avenue),  New- York  City.  In  1869  he  changed 
his  theological  views,  and,  after  a  year  of  travel 
in  Europe,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  (1870),  and  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Evangelist.  In  a  conversation  with  a 
distinguished  friend,  he  stated  that  the  passage 
recording  the  baptismal  formula  had  exerted 
more  influence  than  any  other  in  bringing  about 
his  change  of  views.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Harvard,  18.57,  and  that 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Hobart  College,  1860.  Dr. 
Osgood  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  of 
letters  in  New-Y''ork  City,  and  was  especiallj- 
known  for  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  New- 
Y'ork  Historical  Society  and  other  public  literary 
institutions.  Among  his  writings  are,  Studies  of 
Christian  Biography,  New  York,  1851 ;  God  with 
Men,  New  York,  1854 ;  Milestones  in  our  Life- 
Journey,  New  York,  1855;  Student  Life,  New  I'ork, 
1860;  American  Leaves,  New  Y^ork,  1870.  He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North- 
American  Review  and  other  periodicals. 

OSIANDER,  Andreas,  b.  at  Gunzenhausen  in 
'  Brandenburg,  Dec.  19,  1498 ;  d.  in  Konigsberg 
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Oct.  17, 1552 ;  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Leip- 
zig and  Altenbiirg ;  studied  in  the  university  of 
Ingoldstadt ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1520  at  Nu- 
remberg, and  appointed  teaclier  in  Hebrew  there, 
and  preaclier  to  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence.  lie 
•sras  a  man  of  great  courage  and  impetuosity ;  and, 
having  embraced  the  Reformation,  he  contributed 
more  than  any  one  else  to  its  establisliment  in 
Nuremberg.  In  1524  he  addressed  to  the  town- 
council  Ein  gut  Unteiricht  unci  getreuer  Ratscklag , 
in  1525  he  married ;  and  in  1532  he  drew  up, 
together  with  Brenz,  the  constitution  of  the  Lu- 
theran churches  of  Nuremberg  and  Brandenburg. 
But  his  energy  was  very  much  mixed  up  with  self- 
will  and  arrogance ;  and  even  in  Nuremberg  his 
relations  to  his  colleagues  were  not  pleasant.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Literim,  he  left  the  city 
(1548),  and  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Albreclit 
of  Prussia,  wlio  appointed  him  pastor  a,\\(S. professor 
primarius  at  the  theological  faculty  of  Konigsberg. 
There  he  caused  one  of  the  most  odious  contro- 
versies of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It 
began  with  his  introductory  address,  De  lege  et 
evangelio  (April  5,  1549),  which  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  Matthias  Lauterwald,  and  it  broke  out 
in  full  blaze  at  his  di.sjmtation  concerning  justi- 
fication by  faith  (Oct.  24,  1550),  at  wliich  Martin 
Chemnitz  and  I\IeIcliior  Isinder  were  his  oppo- 
nents. Osiander  held  very  peculiar  views  on  this 
point.  Fundamentally  he  agreed  with  Lutlier, 
and  was  as  antagonistic  to  Calvinism  as  to  Ro- 
manism. But  he  was  a  mystic,  and  interpreted 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  not  the 
imputation  but  the  infusion  of  the  essential  right- 
eou.sness  or  divine  nature  of  Christ.  His  views 
may  be  best  learned  from  his  An  Jilius  dei  fueril 
incarnandus,  etc.  (1550),  and  Von  dem  einigen  Milder 
Jesu  Chrislo,  etc.  (1551).  Morlin,  who  first  tried 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties,  soon  became  liis 
most  decided  adversary ;  and  Osiander  used  his 
influence  witli  the  duke  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  his  opponents'  works.  The  controversy  spread 
beyond  Prussia.  An  address  by  Melanchthon  re- 
ceived a  ru<Ie  answer  from  Osiander;  and  the  hit- 
ter prepared  himself  for  warfare  on  a  grand  scale, 
when  he  suddenly  died.  The  duke  commanded 
peace ;  but  Morlin  was  bani.shed,  and  the  Osian- 
drists  kept  the  field.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Wii.KEN  (Stralsund,  1844)  and  W.  MiiLLEU  (Elber- 

fekl,  1S70).  W.  MOLLEH. 

OSIANDER  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  cele- 
bi-att;d  theulogians  descending  from  the  famoiis 
K6nigsl>erg controversialist.  —  I.  Lukas  Osiander, 
son  of  Andreiis  Osiander;  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Dec. 
15,  15:34 ;  d.  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  17,  1004 ;  studied 
at  K6nig,sl)erg  and  liibingen,  and  was  appointed 
court-preacher  in  Stuttgart  in  1507,  and  prelate 
of  Adlerl)erg  in  1.590.  He  published  Biltlia  Lali- 
na,  a  parapiirase  of  tlie  Bible,  1573-80,  7  vols., 
translated  into  Gorman  by  D.  Fiirster,  1000;  In- 
stitulio  Christiana:  religionis,  1570 ;  Epitomes  his- 
toric ecclesiasticcn ,  1592-1004,  often  reprinted; 
sermons,  etc.  —  II.  Andreas  Osiander,  sou  of  I. ; 
b.  May  26,  l.')02,  at  lilaubruren  ;  d.  April  21, 
1617,  at  Tiibingen,  where  1»;  was  professor  of 
theology,  and  cliancellor  of  the  university.  His 
CommuniknntfiidiHchlein  (1.587)  was  often  ropri)it- 
ed.  Several  of  liis  polemical  writings,  I'apa  non 
papa  (1599),  al.so  attracted  mucli  attention.  —  III. 
Lukas  Osiander,  son  of  I.;  b.  May  G,  1571,  in 


Stuttgart ;  d.  Aug.  10,  1638,  at  Tubingen,  where 
lie  succeeded  his  brother  as  professor  and  chan- 
cellor. He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  correct 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  wrote  Enchiridia  contro- 
rersiarumcum  Calrinianis (1003),  A nabaplistis (1 605), 
SchicenkJ'eldianis  (1007),  Ponlijiciis  (10O7).  His 
Theologisches  Bedenken  (1023)  against  Arnd,  whom 
he  was  utterly  incapable  of  miderstanding,  at- 
tracted most  attention.  WAGENM.^NN. 

OSLER,  Edward,  a  devout  physician  ;  b.  at  Fal- 
mouth, Eng.,  January,  179S;  d.  at  Truro,  March  7, 
1863;  was  resident  surgeon  of  the  Swansea  In- 
firmary, 1819-25 ;  was  then,  at  London  and  Bath, 
in  the  employ  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.;  and  finally  lived 
in  Cornwall,  where  he  edited  the  lioi/al  Cornwall 
Gazette,  1841-63.  He  was  an  M.R.C'.S.,  and  Fel- 
low of  the  Linnaeau  Society.  He  published  The 
Voyage,  a  Poem,  1830;  Life  of  Lord  Exmoulh,  1837; 
and  Church  and  King,  1837,  containing  seventy 
hymns  of  his  own.  He  also  contributed  largely 
to  W.  J.  Hall's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  known  as 
The  Mitre  Hymn-Book,  1836.  Some  of  his  com- 
positions have  great  merit,  and  have  been  largely 
used  within  and  without  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. F.  M.   BIRD. 

OSMOND,  St.,  b.  in  Normandy;  d.  Dec.  3, 
1099  ;  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  by  him  made  bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  1078.  His  Liber  Ordinalis,  or  Liber  Consuetudi- 
nurium  Ecclesia,  concerning  tlie  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  divine  worship,  continued  in  use  down 
to  the  time  of  Ilenrv  VHI.  He  was  canonized 
liy  Calixtus  HI.  in  14^58. 

OSSAT,  Arnold  d',  b.  in  the  diocese  of  Auch, 
1536;  d.  in  Rome,  1004;  studied  at  Bourges ; 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris ;  was  in  1574 
appointed  French  ambassador  in  Rome ;  and  was 
in  1599  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VHI.  His 
letters  from  Rome  to  the  French  court  contain 
the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  Papal  policy 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie  best  edition 
of  them  is  that  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Paris,  1697,  2  vols.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OSTERWALD,  Jean  Frederic,  b.  at  Neuchatel 
in  1003;  d.  there  April  14,  1747.  He  studied  at 
Orleans,  Paris,  and  Geneva,  and  was  in  1086  ap- 
pointed deacon  in  his  native  city,  and  pastor  in 
1099.  He  labored,  with  great  success,  for  giving 
religious  life  a  more  practical  cliaracter;  and  sev- 
eral of  his  treatises  and  discourses  were  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  —  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
Causes  of  the  Present  Corruption  of  Christians,  170<.), 
English  trans,  in  Watson'.s  7'racts  (0) ;  The 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Christiu/t  Religion, 
1702,  trans,  by  George  Stanhope,  Lond.,  1704  ; 
The  Arguments  of  the  Books  and  Chapters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tcstarnents,  1722,  trans,  by  John  Ciiam- 
liEUl.AYNE  ;  Lectures  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Sacred 
Ministry,  in  an  enlarged  translation  liy  Tuomas 
Stevens,  Loiul.,  1781.  A.  scii'wkizku. 

OSTIARY,  OSTIARIUS,  or  JANITOR,  was  the 
lowest  (if  the  ollicers  of  the  ancieiit  rliurrli,  and 
.served  as  door-keeper  during  service,  restraining 
strangers  from  entering,  showing  the  members 
their  seats,  etc.  The  office  probably  originated 
in  the  Western  Church  in  the  coui-.se  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  not  nieiitioiied  by  Terlulliaii  and 
Cyjiriaii,  but  in  Cornelius'  letter  to  Fabius  (ICiiso- 
bius:  Hist.  EccL,  6,  43).  In  the  Easti'in  Church 
the  office  waa  originally  performed  by  the  deacoua 
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and  sub-deaconn  :  afterwards,  however,  dvpupoi  or 
■iTvTiupoi  occur.  HAUCK. 

OSWALD,  St.,  King  of  Northumbria,  h.  about 
605 ;  (1.  in  till;  battle  of  tlie  Maserfeld,  flghtiug 
against  I'enda,  tlie  grea*i  representative  of  Pagan- 
ism in  liritain,  Aug.  5,  642.  lie  was  the  son  of 
the  warlike  yEthelfrilh  ,  but  in  his  youth,  having 
been  compelled  to  Hee,  he  found  refnge  in  the 
monastery  of  lona,  and  was  by  the  monks  in- 
structed in  Christianity.  On  recovering  his 
kingdom,  he  set  about  establishing  Christianity 
in  Britain,  and  labored  zealously.  He  accompa- 
nied Aidan  (see  art.)  in  his  early  missionary  jour- 
neys. Oswald  is  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  legends 
and  mytlis.  Miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  relics.  Before  his  deatli,  he  gave 
ample  evidence  of  his  piety,  and  subsequently 
he  was  canonized.  His  day  is  Aug.  5.  See  Zin- 
uerle:  D.  Oswaldlege.nde,  Stuttg.,  1856;  Grekn: 
Short  llistori/  of  the  Etiglish  People ;  BuTLEK  : 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

OTFRIED  OP  WEISSENBURG,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  educated  in  the  cloistral 
school  of  Fulda,  under  Rhabanus  JMaurus;  en- 
tered afterwards  the  monastery  of  Weissenburg 
in  the  diocese  of  Mayence,  and  made  a  poetical 
version  of  the  gospel  narrative  in  fifteen  thousand 
verses.  His  aim  was  to  supersede  the  Pagan 
songs  still  living  among  the  people;  and  liis 
version,  rhymed,  and  arranged  in  strophes,  was, 
no  doubt,  destined  to  be  sung  to  the  harp.  The 
idiom  he  used  was  a  Prankish  dialect  mixed  up 
with  Alemamiic  elements.  The  work  was  flrst 
published  by  Flacius,  Basel,  1531.  Critical  edi- 
tions have  been  published  by  Kelle  (Ratisbon, 
1856)  and  Piper  (Paderborn,  1878).  There  are 
German  translations  by  Rapp  (Stuttgart,  1858) 
and  Kelle  (Prague,  1870).  See  Grandidier  :  .S'u;- 
la  vie  et  les  oiwrae/es  d'Otfrid,  Strassburg,  1778. 

OTHMAR,  St.,  the  first  real  abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
Before  liis  time,  the  head  of  the  institution  found- 
ed by  St.  Gall  was  simply  called  custor,  or  pastor 
Sancti  Galli;  but  m  720  Pepin  conferred  the  title 
of  abbot  on  Othmar.  At  the  same  time,  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  was  adopted  instead  of  that  of 
Columban.  The  reign  of  Othmar  was  very  suc- 
cessful :  but  he  had  to  exert  himself  in  order  to 
defend  the  independence  of  his  monastery  against 
the  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Constance  and  the 
abbot  of  Reichenau ;  and  he  died  as  a  prisoner  in 
Stein  (an  island  in  the  Rhine),  Nov.  19,  7.59.  His 
life  was  written  by  Gozbert,  Walafried  Strabo,  and 
Ysa.     See  Pertz  :  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  ii. 

OTHO  OF  BAMBERG,  the  Apostle  of  Pom- 
erania,  b.  in  Suabia  aliout  1060 ;  d.  at  Bam- 
berg, June  30, 1139.  He  first  labored  as  a  teacher 
in  Poland,  whei-e  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Duke  Ladislaus ;  but  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  Henry  IV.,  who  in  1101  made  him 
chancellor,  and  in  1102  bishop  of  Bamberg.  At 
the  instance  of  Duke  Boleslaus  of  Poland,  the 
son  of  Ladislaus,  he  went  in  1124  to  Pomerania 
to  preach  Christianity  among  the  Pagan  Slavs 
inhabiting  the  country.  He  came  in  great  splen- 
dor, carrying  with  him  magnificent  presents,  and 
was  received  almost  with  humbleness  by  the 
Pomeranian  duke  and  duchess,  who  were  Chris- 
tians. After  staying  in  the  country  for  about  a 
year,  and  founding  congregations  in  all  its  prin- 
cipal cities, —  Stettin,  Juliu,  Cammin,  etc.,  —  he 


appointed  his  chaplain,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  .Julin, 
and  returned  home.  In  1127  he  again  visited 
the  country,  and  in  1189  he  was  canonized  by 
Clement  HI.  The  sources  of  his  life  are  found 
in  Jaffe:  BiUiothecu  Heruvi  Germ.,  Berlin,  1869, 
vol.  V.  ;  Moriumenta  Bambenjensia,  containing  his 
biography  by  Ebo  and  the  Dialogue  of  Herliard. 
See  Geoug  Haag  :  Quelle,  etc.,  des  O.  v.  B., 
Stettin,  1874;  and  the  vivid  description  of  him  in 
Kahnis:  Gang  der  Kirche  in  Lebensbildern,  Leij>- 
zig,  1881.  A.  KOLBK. 

OTHO  OF  FREISINC.b.  after  1111;  d.  Sept. 
21,  1158.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.,  a 
half-brother  of  Conrad  HI.,  and  the  uncle  of 
Friedrich  I.  After  studying  in  Paris,  he  entered 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Morimund  in  1133, 
and  was  in  1137  appointed  bishop  of  Freising; 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  the  political  and  religious  move- 
ments of  his  time.  It  is,  however,  as  an  histo- 
rian, and  not  as  a  theologian  or  politician,  that 
he  has  gained  fame.  His  De  duabus  civitatibus, 
or  De  mutatione  rerum,  was  written  between  1143 
and  1146.  In  its  first  six  books,  down  to  1106, 
it  follows  closely  the  Chronicou  unicersak  of  Ekke- 
hard  :  the  seventh  book  (1100-46)  is  the  only 
one  which  has  any  strictly  historical  interest.  The 
work  is,  indeed,  a  pliilosophy  of  history,  rather 
than  a  history.  On  the  basis  of  Augustine  and 
Orosius,  the  author  will  show  and  explain  the 
contrast  between  the  miseries  of  this  world  ami 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  eighth 
book  is  a  description  of  the  latter.  At  the  instance 
of  his  nephew  he  commenced  his  Gesta  Friderici, 
a  work  of  great  historical  interest ;  but  he  died 
before  he  had  finished  it.  It  was  continued  to  1100 
by  Ragewin.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wilman, 
in  Monumenta  Germanice,  also  published  separate- 
ly in  2  vols.,  Hanover,  1807.  See  Wattenbach  : 
Deutsche  Gesckichts^/uellen,  Berlin,  1878  (4th  ed.), 
ii.,  206-217,  and  412.         juuus  weizsacicer. 

O'TOOLE,  Laurence,  St.,  b.  in  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, 1134;  d.  at  Augum,  France,  Nov.  14,  1180. 
After  being  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Glenda- 
lough,  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1162,  the  first  one  consecrated  in  Ireland.  He 
was  not  only  a  devoted  prelate,  but  a  patriot, 
foremost  in  effort  to  ward  off  from  his  country 
the  threatened  English  invasion.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Ilonorius  HI.  in  1225.  See  Todo  : 
Ancient  Irish  Church:  De  Vinxe  :  Irish  Primitive 
Church,  New  York,  1870. 

OTTERBEIN,  Philip  William,  the  father  of 
the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  was 
b.  June  4,  1726,  at  Dillenburg,  Germany;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Nov.  17, 1813.  In  1752  he  emigrated 
to  America,  accompanying  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter, 
a  clergyman  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  settled  over  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  till  1758,  then  labored  suc- 
cessively in  Tulpehocken,  Frederick,  Md.  (1760- 
65),  and  York,  Penn.  (1765-74),  after  which  he 
organized  and  had  charge  of  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore.  At  Lancaster 
he  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a  change  of 
heart.  He  instituted  pi'ayer-nieetings,  trained 
laymen  as  leaders,  held  evangelistic  services 
in  the  open  air,  and  was  in  close  fellowship 
with  ministers  of  other  denominations,  especial- 
ly Bolim,  a  Meiinouite,  and  Asbury  and  Wright, 
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ilethodists.  In  17S-t  he  assisted  Dr.  Coke  in 
ordaining-  Asbury  bishop.  On  Sept.  25,  1800, 
in  conjunction  with  Bbhni,  he  convened  a  con- 
ference of  thirteen  uiinister.s  near  Frederick  City, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Church 
of  the  I'nited  Brethren  in  Christ.  Dr.  llarbaugh 
brings  forward  e\idence  to  show  that  Otterbein 
never  left  tlie  German  Reformed  communion,  and 
only  desired  to  secure  a  re-organization  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  within  the  church.  Otterbein 
University,  at  Westerville,  O.,  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Brethren,  preserves  the  name  of 
this  godly  man.  See  IlAKnAUGii :  Fathers  of  the 
German  llefonned  Church  .  Dri'KY  :  Life  of  Olti  r- 
Aem,  Dayton,  O.,  1884;  and  art.  United  BuETni;KN. 

OUDIN,  Casimir,  b.  at  Mezieres,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, 1638;  d.  at  Leyden  in  1717.  He  entered 
tlie  order  of  the  Premonstratensians  in  1656,  and 
attracted  attention,  in  1678,  by  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  he,  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot  and 
prior,  received  and  complimented  Louis  XIV.  on 
his  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Bouciily.  Charged 
with  the  examination  of  tlie  archives  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  monasteries,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
lands, Lorraine,  Burgundj',  Alsace,  etc.,  and  settled 
in  1683  in  Paris,  where  in  1686  he  published  his 
Supplementum  ile  xcriploribus.  The  adverse  criticism 
of  Cave  induced  him  to  recast  the  whole  work ; 
and  in  1722  his  Commentariu.<  de  scri ptorihus  eccte- 
ske  aiiliijuis,  3  vols,  fob,  which  is  considered  a 
valuable  work,  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Meanwhile 
he  liad  left  Paris  in  1690,  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  settled  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed librarian  at  the  university.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

OUEN,  St.  (Au(lcenus),  b.  at  Sancy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne,  609 ;  d.  Aug.  24,  689  ;  was 
the  chancellor  of  Dagobert  I.,  and  founded  in  634 
the  abbey  of  Rebai,  but  entered  afterwards  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  640  appointed 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  wrote  a  Vita  Eligii, 
which  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  found  in  D'Acherv:  Spi- 
cileghim,  V.,  and  in  Ada  Sanct.  Belgii,  III.  There 
are  several  French  translations  of  it. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY,  Sisters  of.  See  Mer- 
cy, Sisters  ok. 

OUSELEY,  Gideon,  b.  at  Dunmore,  Gahvay, 
Ireland,  1762;  d.  at  Dublin,  May  14,  1839.  He 
was  converted  in  1789  by  .some  Wesleyan  soldiers, 
and  at  once  began  to  preach  witli  great  vigor. 
His  career  was  exceptionally  successful.  See 
.VitTiii'i!  ;  /,//■'■  of  Rer.  Gideon  Oiiselei/,  London, 
1S76. 

OVERBERG,  Bernhard,  b.  at  Hcickel,  in  the 
principality  of  Osnabriick,  May  1,  1754 ;  d.  at 
Miinster,  N'ov.  9,  1826.  He  was  educated  in  the 
P'ranciscan  gymnasium  at  Rheine-on-the-Kms, 
and  studied  theology  in  Miinster,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1780,  and  appointed  teacher 
in  the  episcopal  seminary  in  1783.  In  17S9  he 
entered  the  house  of  tlu^  Princess  (ialitzin  as  her  i 
confessor,  aiul  in  1809  he  was  made  director  of  j 
the  episcopal  seminary.  His  influence  on  all  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  bishopric  of  Miinster,  espe- 
cially on  till,'  noi  inal  .school  and  the  education  of 
teachers,  was  very  great  and  very  benefici'iil.  lb' 
published  (.'hri.ilhilholisrhis  Ihindlnirh,  1804  (7th 
ed.,  1851);  Katerhi.'imus  ilcr  cliristlcalhol.  Lehre, 
1804  (24th  ed.,  1831)  ;  llaus.scgen,  1807,  ete.  His 
life  was  written  by  Reinekmann,  MiiDster,  1829, 


and  C.  F.  Krabbe,  Munster,  1831  (2d  ed.,  1834). 
See  also  Josef  Gallaud  ;  Amalie  roii  Gatitzin, 
Cologne,  1880. 

OWEN,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Stadham,  or  .Stad- 
hampton,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  1616  ;  d.  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  Aug.  24,  1683.  His  father 
was  a  clergyinan  of  AVelsh  extraction,  tracing  a 
descent  from  Gwegan  ap  Ithel,  Prince  of  Glamor- 
gan, who,  according  to  Welsh  genealogies,  was  a 
descendant  of  Caractus,  the  illustrious  Briton. 
Tlie  father  sent  his  son  John  to  Oxford  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  such  was  the  youthful 
precocity  and  early  academic  study  of  those  days. 
From  that  era  Owen's  life  may  be  divided  into 
five  periods. 

I.  From  his  entering  the  LTniversitv  to 
HIS  Conversion.  —  He  made  great  progress  in 
learning,  but,  according  to  his  own  account, 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  personal  distinction. 
In  l(i32  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  1635  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  1637  left  Oxford, 
at  which  time  he  seems  to  have  been  under  reli- 
gious convictions.  Laud  was  then  powerful  in 
the  university,  and  endeavored  there  to  carry  out 
his  High-Church  plans,  which  by  no  means  com- 
mended themselves  to  Owen's  judgment.  At 
the  risk  of  losing  worldly  prospects,  he  refused 
to  submit  to  the  Laudian  discipline;  and,  being 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  difficulties,  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy.  Before 
he  left  college  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Lord  Lovelace,  one  of  the 
Royalist  party.  From  him  Owen  separated,  on 
account  of  his  own  sympathy  with  the  Patriots, 
as  the  Parliamentarians  were  called.  Going  up 
til  London,  he  attended  worship  at  Aldermanbury 
Church,  hoping  to  hear  the  famous  Ednumd 
Calamy ;  but  a  stranger  occupied  the  pulpit,  and 
his  sermon  on  the  words,  '•  Why  are  ye  fearful, 
O  ye  of  little  faith?"  led  to  Owen's  spiritual 
decision  of  character. 

II.  From  his  Conversion  to  his  becoming 
AN  Independent.  —  Owen,  soon  after  the  inci- 
dent at  -Mdermaidmry,  published  a  decidedly  C.al- 
vinistic  book,  entitled  Dittplaij  of  Aniiinianism,  by 
which  he  publicly  identified  himself  w ith  the  Anti- 
Iligh-Church  party,  and  presently  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Fordhain,  Essex,  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian committee  for  removing  scandalous  ministers. 
There  he  preaclied  with  much  success,  and  shortly 
after  his  induction  married  a  lady  named  Rooke. 
.\s  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  he  preached  before 
Parliament  in  1616,  and,  rising  in  reputation,  was 
promoted  to  the  important  incumbency  of  Cogjie- 
shall,  near  Fordhain.  He  now  adopted  the  piin- 
ciples  of  Independency;  and  while  jiarish  pastor, 
and  preaching  from  the  jiarish  pulpit,  he  "gath- 
ered "  an  Independent  Church,  the  members  of 
which  met  together  by  themselves  on  terms  of 
spiritual  fellowship,  as  was  the  practice  in  many 
places  at  that  period. 

HI.  1'rom  his   becoming  an   Independent 

UNTIL    HE    was    DeAN    OK    ChRIST   ChURCH,  Ox- 

KORD.  —  During  his  residence  at  Coggeshall  he 
further  engaged  in  the  Calvinistic  controversy, 
anil  wrote  his  .S'n/i(.<  Eleclorum,  Sanguis  Jesn.  He 
al.sii  ]ireached  and  inddished  sermons  to  the  P.ar- 
liamentarians  at  Colchester  and  Itnmford,  eiditled 
A  Memorial  of  the  Deliverance  of  Essex  County  and 
Commitlte.  Ihoroughly  identified  with  the  Parlia- 
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mentarians,  ho  was  invited  to  i)rea<;li  before  Par- 
liaiuent  ou  tlie  day  after  King  Charles's  execution, 
when  lie  ae(iuitted  himself  with  great  jirudence; 
and,  witlunit  ajiy  reference  to  the  preceding  trage- 
dy, he  incideated  ndigious  lessons  suitable  to  all 
])arties.  Soon  afterwards  he  met  with  Cromwell, 
who  said,  "Sir,  you  are  a  person  I  must  bo  ac- 
<iuainted  with  ;  "  to  which  Owen  replied,  "  Tliat 
will  be  much  more  to  my  advantage  than  yours." 
Cromwell  requested  he  would  accompany  him  in 
liis  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  which  lequest 
Owen  rather  reluctantly  complied,  lie  preached 
before  Parliament  jirevious  to  his  embarkation, 
and  again  on  his  return.  Being  attached  to  the 
great  general  in  a  cliu'ical  capacity,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Scotland,  and  occupied  Presbyterian  pulpits 
there,  whilst  the  conflict  was  going  on  between 
Parliament  and  the  Scotch  Loyalists,  —  a  conflict 
which  was  decided  by  the  victory  of  Dunbar. 
Owen  returned  to  Coggleshall  in  lO.jl  ;  and  tlien 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  he  should  be 
appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Presbyterian. 

IV.  From  his  being  maije  Dean  to  his 
Removal  fkom  th.\t  Office.  —  Though  Owen 
was  an  Independent,  he  had  seen  no  inconsistency 
in  holding  a  parish  benefice,  and  now  he  felt  no 
scruple  in  accepting  a  high  university  preferment,  i 
His  career  at  Oxford  was  very  remarkable.  The  j 
university  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during  ! 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  new  dean  acted  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  successful  reformer.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  Oxford  as  full  of  ignorance, 
fanaticism,  and  confusion ;  but  the  history  of 
that  period  in  reference  to  universities  needs  to 
be  rewritten.  The  heads  of  houses  during  Owen's 
administration  were  men  of  eminent  learning : 
they  promoted  education,  as  well  as  religion  ;  and 
many  distinguished  persons  in  Church  and  State 
passed  through  a  successful  training  at  that  era. 
Oxford  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  annals 
under  the  Commonwealth.  Certainly  Owen  was 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments;  and,  so 
far  from  being  a  vulgar  fanatic,  he  is  acknowl- 
edged, even  by  Anthony  Wood,  to  have  been  a 
Christian  gentleman.  It  is  curious  to  find,  that, 
at  the  time,  he  was  accused  of  dressing  in  too 
sumptuous  a  style.  Owen  was  made  vice-chancel- 
lor in  1652,  and  preached  before  Parliament  the 
next  year,  at  the  thanksgiving  for  a  naval  victory 
over  the  Diitch.  In  1653  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
divines  in  London,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  union,  which  failed,  like  other 
similar  attempts.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  university  chose  Owen  as 
its  representative  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  — 
an  office  which  he  accepted,  probably  regarding 
his  position  at  Oxford  as  civil,  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical. The  same  year  (1652)  we  find  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  ejecting  and  settling 
ministers,  and  in  165-1  one  of  the  Tryers,  as  they 
were  called;  i.e.,  a  body  of  Independents,  Presbjte- 
rians,  and  Baptists,  thirty-eight  in  number,  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  incumbents  for 
the  posts  they  held.  Owen  behaved  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  and  saved  the  celebrated  Dr.  '. 
Pococke,  Arabic  professor,  from  harsh  and  un-  I 
righteous  treatment.  When  a  conspiracy  against  | 
Cromwell's  government  broke  out  in  the  West 
(1655),  the  vice-chancellor  exerted  himself  to ' 
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preserve  the  public  jjoace,  and  raised  a  troop  of 
sixty  horse.  Slore  consistently  with  his  character 
as  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  he  the  same  year  at- 
tended a  conference  at  Whitehall,  touching  the 
treatment  of  .lews  in  this  country.  Next  year 
he  preached  at  Westnunster  .\bbey  a  well-known 
sermon,  entitled  God's  Work  in  fuundini/  Zioii, 
anit  liix  People's  Dull/  thereupon.  Owen  was  un- 
friendly to  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  crown, 
and  he  took  no  part  in  the  grand  installation  of 
(he  lord-protector.  A  meeting  of  Independents, 
by  C'romwell's  permission,  was  held  at  the  Savoy 
in  165.S,  when  a  declaration  of  faith  was  drawn 
up,  to  which  Owen  wrote  a  preface.  Whilst  the 
Savoy  meetings  were  going  on,  Cromwell  died, 
and  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  Owen's 
fortunes.  Richard  succeeded  Oliver.  The  dean 
preached  before  the  first  Parliament  of  the  new 
protoctoi-.  Political  troubles  ensued.  Owen  w-as 
mixed  up  with  consultations  at  Wallingford 
Ilouse,  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Richard,  and 
the  recalling  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Owen 
preached  before  the  members  for  the  last  time 
in  May,  1659;  and  in  March,  1660,  the  House  of 
Commons  discharged  him  from  his  deanery,  and 
replaced  Reynolds. 

V.  From  his  losing  the  Deanery  to  in» 
Death.  —  He  retired  to  Stadham;  and,  though 
he  had  been  so  conspicuous  a  peison  during  the 
Commonwealth,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much  at  the  Restoration  beyond  the  loss  of  his 
offices.  Once,  in  going  to  London,  his  carriage 
was  stopped  by  two  informers,  and  a  mob  col- 
lected ;  but  a  magistrate  interfered,  and  the  men 
were  reprimanded  for  acting  illegally.  He  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  that 
influential  minister  of  Charles  H.  treated  him 
with  respect,  and  expresseil  approbation  of  hi.s 
services  as  a  Protestant  controversialist,  saying 
that  he  liad  more  merit  than  any  Protestant  of 
the  period.  Owen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Savoy  Conference,  in  which  Richard  Baxter  took 
so  active  a  part ;  nor  did  he  engage  in  any  of  the 
endeavors  to  procure  comprehension.  In  that 
respect  he  did  not  sympathize  with  his  Presby- 
terian brethren.  He  remonstrated  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  Xew  England  respecting  their 
intolerant  proceedings,  and  declined  the  offered 
presidency  of  Harvard  College.  We  find  him 
presenting  an  address  to  Cliarles  II.  on  his  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence ;  also  he  was  engaged  in 
interviews  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  treated  him  with  much  courtesy.  Owen 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  many  distinguished 
people,  and  numbered  some  of  them  as  members 
of  a  church  in  London  over  which  he  was  pastor, 
—  a  church,  which,  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
Caryl,  was  united  to  the  flock  of  w  hich  the  latter 
had  been  pastor.  The  two  congregations  together 
formed,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous,  certainly  the 
most  influential.  Independent  fellowship  at  that 
period.  Mrs.  Owen  died  in  1676,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Owen  married  a  second  time,  a  wealthy 
lady,  who  possessed  an  estate  at  Ealing,  near 
London,  where  her  husband  settled  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Just  before  his  death  he  wrote  to 
Charles  Fleetwood,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  Him 
whom  my  soul  has  loved,  or,  rather,  who  has 
loved  me  with  an  everlasting  love,  —  which  is  the 
whole  ground  of  my  consolation.     I  am  leaving 
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the  ship  of  the  Church  in  a  storm ;  but,  while 
the  greiit  Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss  of  a  poor  under- 
rower  will  be  iucousiderable." 

There  are  two  editions  of  Dr.  Owen's  works, 
the  latest  edited  by  Di-.  Goold  of  Edinburgh  [re- 
edited  by  Rev.  Charles  \V.  Quick,  and  published 
iu  Philadelphia,  18G5-G9,  17  vols.,  with  IndexJ ; 
but  an  earlier  one  (1826),  by  Thomas  Russell,  is 
enriched  by  a  valuable  Memoir  from  the  pen  of 
AVilliam  Onue.  —  the  best  life  of  Owen  extant.  As 
to  Owen's  theological  opinions  on  important  sub- 
jects, they  will  be  found  in  the  following  works. 
37(6  DU-ine  Urii/inal  of  the  Scriptures,  published  iu 
1G59,  takes  up  the  subject  of  Christian  evidence, 
cliieHy  with  respect  to  what  is  internal,  —  namely, 
the  life  and  efficacy  of  divine  truth.  His  book 
On  the  Hull/  Spirit  (1074)  takes  up  the  subject  of 
inspiratiou.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are 
handled  in  the  same  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  the  Vindiciie  Erangclicce  (1655).  The  per.son  of 
Christ  is  the  subject  of  the  Christologia  (lt)7S)J. 
The  atonement,  in  connection  with  divine  de- 
crees, is  the  subject  of  Owen's  Salus  E/ectonau, 
Sanyuis  Jcsu,  published  in  1648.  In  1077  Owen 
published  a  treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Persererance  appears  in 
a  work  under  that  title  (1654).  Ilis  notions  of 
church  goverunient  and  religious  liberty  are 
expressed  iu  his  EshciU  (1647),  Christ's  Kintjdom, 
or  tiie  Magistrate's  Power  (1652),  A  Discovery  of 
the  True  Nature  of  Schism  (1657),  The  Power  of 
the  Magistrate  about  lleliyion  (1659),  Indulgence 
and  Toleration  considered  (1667),  Inquiry  into  Evan- 
gelical Churches  (16S1).  His  Antipapal  writings 
are,  The  Church  of  Home  no  Safe  Guide  (1679), 
Union  among  Protestants  (1680),  An  Account  of 
the  Protestant  Religion  (1683). 

Owen's  works  are  generally  valued  more  for 
their  matter  than  their  method,  more  for  their 
substance  than  their  style.  Many  of  his  discus- 
sions are  wearisome,  and  the  diction  is  generally 
crabbed  and  uninviting.  He  was  a  high  Cal- 
vinist,  but  his  arguments  iu  support  of  truths 
believed  by  all  evangelical  Christians  are  very 
powerful.  His  devotional  works  are  more  accepta- 
ble than  the  controversial,  and  it  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  read  his  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ. 
As  he  was  dying,  that  l)ook  passed  through  the 
press ;  and  when  told  of  this  by  Mr.  Payne,  a 
nonconformist  minister,  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to 
liear  it;  but,  O  brother  Payne!  the  long-wished- 
for  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  1  shall  see  that 
glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done, 
'\v  was  capable  of  doing,  in  tliis  worhl."  His  piety 
eiiuallcil  Ills  erudition.  .lOlIX  STOUcillTON. 

OWEN,  John  Jason,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
.'icholar;  b.  at  Cololiruuk,  Conn.,  Aug.  I'-i.  l.S(i:i; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  18-J9,  and  An- 
dover  Seiuiuary  ;  entered  the  I'resbyteriaii  min- 
istry, 1832 ;  became  iu  1848  vice-president  and 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  New- York 
Free  Academy,  since  1866  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York ;  d.  in  Now- York  City,  April  18, 
1869.  Besides  editions  of  cla.s.sic  authors,  he  pub- 
lished Acts  of  the  .Apostles  in  Greek;  nith  lexicon, 
New  York,  18.30,  and  a  Cominentary  on  the  Gos- 
jieU,  18.57  .si|ii.,  3  vols.,  new  edition,  1873-75. 

OWEN,  Robert,  socialist  and  |ihilaiithropist ; 
i).  Hi  Newtown,  Montgomerysliire,  North  Wales, 


March  14,  1771  ;  d.  at  Newtown,  Nov.  19,  1858. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  procured  a  situation 
in  Loudon  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  subsequent- 
ly had  charge  of  the  Chorlton  Mills,  near  Man- 
chester, and  the  cotton-spinning  manufactory  at 
New  Lanark,  Scotland,  belonging  to  David  Dale, 
whose  daughter  Mr.  Owen  married  in  1801.  His 
benevolent  schemes  secured  a  radical  change  in 
I  the  morals  of  the  operatives  of  New  Lanark,  and 
1  accomplished  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  reputation  of  his  success  spread  rapidly,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  philanthropists 
and  distinguished  men.  In  1813  Mr.  Owen  pub- 
lished New  J'iew  of  Society,  or  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation of  Human  Character  (London),  in  which 
he  developed  a  theory  of  modified  communism. 
In  1823  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wabash  iu 
Indiana,  and  founded  New  Harmony.  This  com- 
munistic enterprise  was  a  complete  failure.  Re- 
turning to  England  iu  1827,  5lr.  Owen  founded 
societies  at  Orbiston,  Lanarkshire,  and  Tytherley, 
Hampshire,  in  which  the  principle  of  co-operation 
was  put  in  practice.  The  founder's  ample  means 
enabled  him  to  make  these  experiments  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  but  both  these  communities  were  like- 
wise utter  failures.  In  1828  he  visited  Mexico 
at  the  invitation  of  the  government,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  communistic  society ;  but  re- 
turned to  Europe  w  itliout  accomplishing  any  thing. 
He  continued  to  advocate  his  peculiar  views 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1829  he  held  a  debate 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  (he  him.self  being 
I  an  unbeliever),  which  was  famous.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  (and  probably  under  the  influence 
of  his  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen)  he  was  a  believer 
in  Spiritualism,  having  become  convinced  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Owen  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  energy  and  decided  ability,  but 
visionary.  His  attempts  to  realize  his  communis- 
tic theory  of  a  society  based  upon  the  annihilation 
of  the  social  distinctions  of  birth,  ability,  and 
capital,  were  abortive.  He  and  his  followers,  called 
"  Oweuists,"  became  in  1827  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  labor  leagues,  in  w  Inch  the  Chartist 
movement  largely  had  it,s  origin.  Among  Mr. 
Owen's  writings  are.  Discourses  on  a  New  System 
of  Society,  with  an  Account  of  the  Society  at  New 
Lanark;  Pittsburg,  1825;  The  Debate  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  .  .  .  between  Mr.  Owen  and 
Dr.  Campbell,  Rethany,  1829,  2  vols.;  The  Revo- 
lution in  the  .Mini!  and  Practice  of  the  Human 
Race,  London.  1849,  etc.  See  Packard:  Life  of 
li.  Owen,  Philadelphia,  1866,  2d  ed.,  1868;  A.  j. 
RooTH  :  R.  Owen,  the  Founder  of  Sociali!:m  in  Eng- 
land, 1860;  Sakgant:  R.  Owen  and  his  Social 
Philos<,phy. 

OWEN,  Robert  Dale,  a  prominent  advocate  of 
.Spiritualism  ;  writer  and  politician  ;  the  son  of 
the  preceding;  was  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Nov. 
7,  1801 ;  d.  June  24, 1877.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1823  with  his  father,  assisting  him  in 
his  efforts  to  found  a  colony  at  New  Harmony, 
Iiid.,  and  after  a  visit  to  Europe  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  citizen.  In  182H 
he  began,  with  Miss  Frances  Wright,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Free  Enijuirer,  a  weekly  I>aper  de- 
voted to  the  pronmlgation  of  socialistic  ideius  and 
the  denial  of   the  supernatural  origin  of   Chris- 
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tiaiiity.  It  was  discontinued  after  an  existence 
of  three  years.  He  sat  in  the  Indiana  Legislature 
three  terms  (1885-;!S),  and  represented  liis  district 
iu  Congress  two  terms  (1843^7).  In  1853  lie 
was  sent  iis  c/i(tr(i<'  d'affaires  to  ^faples,  and  repre- 
sented the  United  States  tliere  till  1858.  In  1800 
he  discussed  the  subject  of  divorce,  in  the  columns 
of  the  New- York  Tribune,  with  Horace  Greeley, 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  discu.ssion  having  a 
circulation  of  sixty  thousand  copies.  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
In  1872  lie  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Indiana.  Air.  Owen  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Spiritualists  of  his  generation, 
lie  held  strongly  to  the  S]iirit-world  and  the  com- 
niunicatioii  between  its  denizens  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world.  His  views  are  lucidly  set 
forth  in  the  art.  '•  Spiritualism  "  in  Johnson's 
Ci/dopwdia.  He  there  says,  "  The  chief  motives 
inducing  spirits  to  communicate  with  men  seem 
to  be  a  benevolent  desire  to  convince  us  that  there 
i.v  a  world  to  come  .  .  .  but  far  more  frequently 
the  diviner  impulse  of  human  affection,  .seeking 
the  good  of  the  loved  ones  it  has  left  behind,  and 
at  times  called  forth,  perhaps,  by  their  cries." 
Among  his  numerous  publications  are.  Moral 
P/ii/sioloyi/,  New  York,  1831  ;  Fool/alls  oii  the 
Boitndari)  of  Another  World  (on  Spiritualism), 
I'hiladelphia,  1800;  Tlie  Wrong  of  S/areri/,  etc., 
riiiladeljiliia,  180-4  ;  The  Dehatohle  Land  between 
this  World  and  the  Next  (on  Spiritualistic  phenoni- 
eua).  New  York,  187-.  See  his  autobiography, 
Threudiiii/  mi/  Way,  New  York,  1874. 

OXFORD,"  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
population  about  31,500,  is  situated  on  the  Isis, 
among  charming  surroundings,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  col- 
lections of  highest  .scientific  and  artistic  merit. 

The  University.  —  Though  not  founded  by  Al- 
fred the  Great,  it  is  a  very  old  institution,  and 
achieved  very  early  a  great  fame.  It  probably 
originated  from  independent  colleges  founded  in 
the  place.  The  earliest  charter  recognizing  it  as 
a  single  organization  dates  from  Henry  III.  (thir- 
teenth century) :  the  actual  statutes  date  from 
1029.  At  present  the  university  comprises  21 
colleges,  some  of  which  are  very  richly  endowed, 
and  5  halls ;  and,  according  to  the  Oxford  Calen- 
dar of  1882,  there  were  10,452  members  on  the 
books.  The  University  Library  is  the  Bodleian, 
containing  about  400,000  volumes  and  about  30,- 
000  manuscripts.  The  university  of  Oxford  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  religious  life  of 
England ;  but,  from  the  Restoration  down  to  a  re- 
cent period  (1854),  dissenters  were  debarred  from 
the  honors  of  the  university.  Now,  however,  all 
persons  can  receive  its  degrees,  since  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  no  longer  required. 
"W'iclif  was  professor  in  Oxford.  There  Ridley  and 
Latimer  (1553)  and  Cranmer  (1550)  —  all  of  whom 
were  graduated  at  Cambridge  —  were  burnt.  In 
1006  James  I.  prohibited  Roman  Catholics  from 
'•  presenting  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  iiom- 
iiiatiijg  to  any  free  school,  hospital,  or  donative." 
In  the  civil  war  tlie  university  of  Oxford  sided 
with  the  Stuarts,  and  melted  down  its  plate  to  help 
on  this  side.  Laud  was  chancellor,  and  Charles  I. 
held  court  there.  Consequently,  the  iiarliamentary 
party  were  indignant ;  and,  w  lieu  they  took  the 
city  (1640),  ejected   all   those  who  favored  the 


king.  Chief  among  these  was  Dr.  Fell,  dean  of 
I  Christ  {'hurch,  and  vice-chancellor.  To  him  .suc- 
ceeded Reynolds  the  I'lesbyterian,  and  tlieu  John 
Owen  the  Independent  (10.52),  until  1000,  when 
Reynolds  was  restored,  in  1051  Cromwell  was 
elected  chancellor.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
instruction  was  given  as  usual,  although  there 
was,  of  cour.se,  some  confusion ;  and  among  the 
students  were  John  Locke,  Robert  South,  I'liili]! 
Henry,  Dr.  Whitby,  and  Matthew  Poole.  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot  was  carried  through  the  press  during 
this  period  (16.54-58),  and  in  it  Oxford  .scholars 
took  a  principal  part.  With  the  Restoration  (1000) 
a  great  change  took  place.  The  university  be- 
came as  pronouncedly  loyal  to  the  inonarchy  as 
it  had  been  immediately  before  loyal  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  those  who  had  been  ejected  were 
re.stored.  It  was  insulted  by  that  tyrannical  mon- 
arch James  II.,  because  it  refused  to  countenance 
his  Roman-Catholic  and  high-handed  .schemes. 
Yet,  under  Queen  Anne,  strong  Jacobite  senti- 
ments prevailed  in  the  university.  Later  on,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Oxford  became  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  most  remarkable  religious  move- 
ment in  the  annals  of  England,  —  Methodism;  for 
John  Wesley  was  student  and  fellow  tliere,  and 
''father"  of  the  famous  Holy  Club,  and  there  also 
AVhitefiekl  studied.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Oxford  has  also  been  a  religious  centre.  It  will 
be  necessary  only  to  name  Dr.  Pusey,  John  Henry 
Newman,  and  John  Keble,  to  call  to  mind  the 
Tractarian  movement  which  stirred  England  so 
profoundly  forty  years  ago.  A  leader  in  quite  a 
different  school  of  religious  thought  is  Jowett, 
master  of  Balliol,  who  heads  in  a  scholarly  way 
tlie  Broad-church  party.  Oxford  has  been  suc- 
cessively the  nursery  of  the  Reformation,  of 
Puritanism,  Anglo-Catholicism,  Ritualism,  and 
Broad-churchism.  (See  arts,  on  the  persons  and 
parties  referred  to.) 

Councils.  —  Several  councils  or  synods  have 
been  held  in  Oxford.  Two  have  especial  inter- 
est; one  on  Nov.  18,  1382,  before  which  W'iclif 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  attack  upon 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  council 
passed  no  condemnatory  sentence,  jet  by  royal 
order  he  was  debarred  from  lecturing  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  second  synod  to  be  mentioned  was 
presided  over  by  Thomas  Arundel,  and  was  held 
in  1408.  It  passed  thirteen  decrees  against  the 
Lollards,  the  followers  of  Wiclif ;  of  which  3.  6, 
and  7  may  be  thus  summarized :  Every  preacher 
must  adapt  his  discourse  to  the  class  immediately 
addressed,  so  that  he  may  to  the  clergy  sjjeak  of 
the  faults  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  laity  of  the 
faults  of  the  laity,  but  not  vice  versa.  No  book 
of  'W'iclif's  may  be  read  anywhere,  unless  it  has 
been  previously  approved.  The  Bible  must  no 
longer  appear  in  an  English  translation,  and  the 
Wiclifite  translation  must  no  longer  be  used. 

Bishopric.  —  The  see  of  Oxford  was  established 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542;  and  the  cathedral  was  first 
at  the  abbey  of  Oseney,  but  since  1540  has  been 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  episcopal  stipend  is 
£5,000.  Among  the  eminent  bishops  of  Oxford 
may  be  mentioned  Henry  Compton  (1074),  John 
Fell  (1076),  Thomas  Seeker  (1737),  and  Samuel 
Wilberforce  (1845) ;  about  whom  see  arts.  For  3. 
history  of  the  see,  consult  E.  Marshall:  Oxford, 
London,  1882. 
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Lit. — IthistrateJ  History  of  the  University  nf 
Oxford,  its  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildinys, 
Loudon  (Ackeimann),  1814,  2  vols.  ;  IIubek  : 
The  Enylish  Universities  (abridged  trans,  from  the 
German  by  F.  W.  Newman),  London,  1843, 2  vols. ; 
GOLDWIN  S.mith:  a  Plea  for  the  Abolition  uf 
Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  London,  1863, 
and  The  Re-organization  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  1S6S;  and  the  annual  University  Cal- 
endars. 

OXFORD  TRACTS.     See  Tractarianism. 

OXLEE,  John,  b.  at  Gisborough,  Sept.  25, 1779; 
d.  at  Molesworth,  Jan.  30,  1854.  He  was  rector 
of  Scrawtou,  Yorkshire,  1816-26,  and  of  Moles- 
w'orth,  Hants,  1836,  till  his  death.  He  i.s  said  to 
have  mastered  without  a  teacher  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lang-uages  and  dialects.  He  wrote  many 
W'Orks,  of  which  the  most  important  is  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  Lon- 
don, 1815-50,  3  vols.,  a  very  learned  work. 


OZANAM,  Antoine  Frederic,  b.  at  Jlilan,  April 
23,  1813  ;  d.  at  Marseilles,  .Sept.  8,  1853.  Studied 
in  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  was  in  1841  appointed 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Soi-bonne. 
He  was  a  man  of  piety,  learning,  and  great  liter- 
ary powers.  His  great  aim  was  to  write  a 
counterpart  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  to  vindicate  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  the 
Christian  civilization ;  but  he  succeeded  in  realiz- 
ing it  only  in  a  fragmentary  manner :  Dante  et  la 
philosophie  catholique  au  13"'^  sii'cle,  1839  ;  Histoire 
de  la  civilisation  au  5'"^  siecle,  1845  (translated 
by  Ashley  C.  Glyn,  London,  1868, 2  vols.) ;  Etudes 
germaniques,  1847-49 ;  Les  Poetes  Franciscains, 
and  Melanges.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works 
in  11  vols,  appeared  in  Paris,  1862-75.  His  life 
was  written  by  Karker  (Paderborn,  1867),  Kath- 
leen O'Meara  (Edinburgh,  1878),  and  Hardy 
(Mayence,  1878). 
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PACCA,  Bartolommeo,  b.  at  Benevento,  Dec. 
15,  1756;  d.  in  Rome,  April  19,  1844.  The 
Roman  curia  answered  the  Congress  of  Ems  by 
sending  Pacca  as  nuncio  to  Cologne  in  1786. 
Though  he  was  not  recognized,  even  not  received, 
by  the  prince-bishops,  he  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore him  with  a  high  hand,  until  the  advance  of 
the  French  armies  in  1794  compelled  him  to  leave 
Germany.  He  filled  another  equally  successful 
nunciature  at  Lisbon,  1795-1800  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  His  suc- 
cess led  him  to  adopt  the  maxim,  —  never  to  give 
in,  never  to  abandon  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  origi- 
nal claim,  never  to  compromise ;  and  he  followed 
it  till  his  death.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Zelnnii;  and  it  was  he  who  in  1809  drew 
up,  and  induced  Pius  VII.  to  .sign,  the  bull  of 
excommunication  against  Napoleon  I.  He  was 
seized,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Piedinontese  for- 
tress, Fenestrella,  but  was  released  in  1813,  and 
took,  after  the  restoration,  an  active  part  in  the 
revocation  of  the  Jesuits,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  etc.  Though  in  the  conclaves  of 
1823,  1829,  and  1831  he  failed  to  obtain  a  major- 
ity, he  continued  to  exercise  a  gi-eat  influence  on 
the  papal  government.  He  wrote  Mem.  sloriche  d. 
Ministero  e  de'  due  Via(/f/i  in  Fvaiicia,  etc.,  1828, 
oth  ed.,  1831 ;  Memorie  sloriche  sul  sor/giorno  del 
C.  B.  P.  in  Geniiania,  1832  ;  Notizie  sul  Portogallo, 
1832,  3d  ed.,  1845 ;  Relazione  del  Viagyio  di  Pio 
VII.  a  Genova,  1815,  1833;  of  whicli  writings 
there  exist  both  French  and  German  transla- 
tions. [See  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca, 
Prime-Minister  of  Pius  VII.  Translated  from  the 
Italian   by   Sir   George   Head,   London,    1850, 

2  vols.]  BEXKATH. 

PACE,  Richard,  English  ecclesiastic,  diploma- 
tist, and  man  of  letters ;  b.  at  or  near  Winchester, 
Hampshire,  about  1482 ;  d.  at  Stepney,  near  Lon- 
don, 1532.  His  studies  were  principally  conducted 
at  Padua;  and  although,  on  his  return,  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  very  soon  left  it  for 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome  end  of  1509.  In  May,  1510, 
he  became  prebendary  of  Southwell ;  on  May  20, 
1514,  archdeacon  of  Dorset;  in  October,  1519, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in  the  summer  of  1.522, 
dean  of  Exeter.  Meanwhile  he  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey.  The  former 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  an  I  Venice : 
the  latter  sent  him  to  Rome  to  promote  his(Wol- 
sey's)  election  to  the  Papacy.  The  mission  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Wolsey  accused  hini  of  lack  of 
zeal  in  his  service.  Being  then  in  diplomatic 
service  in  Europe  for  two  years,  Wolsej',  out 
of  spite,  sent  him  no  directions  and  no  money. 
Pace's  distress  made  him  temporarily  insane.  On 
his  recovery,  Wolsey  accused  him  of  treason  ;  and 
for  two  years  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  resigned  his  preferments  in  1.527, 
and  lived  thenceforth  in  retirement.  Pace  was  a 
skilful  diplomatist  and  a  man  of  learning.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of   Erasmus,  Colet,  and 


More.  He  had  the  courage  to  publish  a  book 
against  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  Catharine 
of  Aragon  (1527)  ;  but  liis  most  important  work 
is  Defruclu  ijui  ex  doctrina  percipitur,  Basel,  1517. 
PACHOMIUS,  b.  in  the  Egyptian  province  of 
the  Theliais  about  292;  d.  in  TabenuK,  an  island 
in  the  Nile,  in  348;  a  younger  contemporary  of 
St.  Anthony;  was  the  real  founder  of  monastic 
life.  As  long  as  the  ascetic  instinct  inherent  in 
Christianity  remained  in  a  healthy  condition,  it 
found  its  satisfaction  within  the  life  of  the  con- 
gi'egation.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  church  became 
more  and  more  familiarized  with  the  surrounding 
world,  the  ascetic  in.stinct,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dualism  of  the  Neo-Platonizing,  Alexandrian 
theology,  and  seduced  by  the  example  of  the 
monks  of  the  Serapis  worship,  fell  into  extrava- 
gances; and  the  ascetics  fled  into  the  deserts,  and 
became  hermits.  Pachomius  was  also  swayed  by 
this  tendency ;  and  in  his  twentieth  year  he  settled 
in  the  desert  to  fight  for  the  prize  of  asceticism 
under  the  training  of  Palemon,  one  of  the  most 
austere  pupils  of  St.  Anthony.  But  the  move- 
ment had  already  reached  such  a  speed  and  such 
a  compass,  that  it  could  not  go  on  any  farther 
without  some  kind  of  organization ;  and  to  have 
effected  this  is  the  great  merit  of  Pachomius. 
Something  had  already  been  done  before  his  time. 
As  the  desert  became  peopled  by  anchorets,  the 
laura  aro,se;  that  is,  a  number  of  novices  in  as- 
ceticism built  their  cells  around  the  cell  of 
some  hero  in  asceticism,  in  order  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  receive  his  training;  and  thus 
the  first  trace  of  organization  originated.  Pacho- 
mius made  the  next  step,  transforming  the  laura 
into  a  monastery.  In  the  Island  of  Tabennae  he 
founded  the  first  c<xnohium  (Koivoihov) ;  that  is,  a 
house  in  which  the  anchorets,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  separately,  each  pursuing  his  own  scheme  of 
asceticism,  came  to  live  together,  with  connnon 
practices  and  exercises,  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules,  and  under  the  guidance  or  government  of 
a  director.  The  success  of  Pachomius'  undertak- 
ing was  enormous.  Palladius  states  that  in  his 
time  the  monastery  of  Tabenna;  contained  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  monks.  Of  the  original 
rules  of  Pachonuus,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  Regula  S.  Pachomii,  containing  a  hundred 
and  ninety-four  articles,  and  printed  by  Holsteni- 
us,  in  his  Codex  Rerjulnrum,  i.  pp.  26-36,  and  a 
shorter  regulative,  containing  fourteen  articles, 
and  printed  by  Gaziius  as  an  appendix  to  his 
edition  of  Cassianus'  De  Coenobiorum  Instil.,  may 
contain  fragments  of  the  original  rules;  but  their 
authenticity  cannot  be  established.  Tliey  pre- 
sent man}'  curious  features  :  thus,  the  monks  are 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  simple  souls  ranking 
in  the  first  classes,  the  smart  fellows  in  the  last; 
but  in  this  respect  they  agree  very  well  with  the 
writings  generally  ascribed  by  antiquity  to  Pa- 
chomius,—  Moniln  ad  Monachos.  Verba  Mi/stica, 
Letters,  etc.,  printed  by   Ilolstenius,  I.e.,  most  of 
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which  are  entirely  unintelligible.  See,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  writers,  Acta  Sand.,  ^lay  14; 
Gen'XADIUs:   De  riris  ilhu-:.,  ca.\\  7.     MANGOLD. 

PACHYMERES,  Georgius,  b.  at  Xicnea  about 
1242;  d.  in  Constantinople,  probably  about  1310; 
held  high  offices  at  the  Byzantine  court  during 
the  reigns  of  Alichsel  Palseologus  and  Andronicus 
the  Elder ;  took  part  with  great  energy  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches;  and  wrote  a  history,  in  thirteen 
books,  of  the  two  reigns  during  which  he  lived. 
He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  Aristotle,  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc. ;  but  only  his 
historical  work  has  any  interest. 

PACIANUS,  Bishop  of  Barcelona;  d.  about 
390;  is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  in  his  De  ciris  ill., 
106  and  132,  and  iu  his  Contra  Rujin.,  1,  24.  Of 
his  works,  distinguished  by  the  neatness  of  their 
style,  but  without  any  originality  of  ideas,  are  still 
extant,  tliree  letters.  Contra  Novatianos,  and  two 
minor  treatises,  Partenesls  ad  pcenitenliam  and 
Sernw  dc  baplisino,  whicli  are  found  in  Bib.  Max. 
Lu</.,  iv.,  and  JIigne:  I'atr.  Lai.,  xiii.  See  Act. 
Sa'nct.,  March  9. 

PACIFICATION,  Edicts  of,  is  the  name  gen- 
erally given  to  those  edicts  which  from  time  to 
time  the  French  kings  issued  in  order  to  "pacify" 
the  Huguenots.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  that 
issued  by  Charles  IX.  in  1562,  which  guaranteed 
the  Reformed  religion  toleration  within  certain 
limits :  the  last  was  tlie  famous  Edict  of  Nantes. 
See  Xantes. 

PADUA  (Patariiim),  a,  city  of  Northern  Italy; 
stands  on  the  Bacchiglione,  an  affluent  of  the 
Brenta,  twenty  miles  west  of  Venice,  and  has 
about  sixty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  of  Northern  Italy;  and 
very  early  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  accord- 
ing to  legend,  even  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
Afterwards  the  see  belonged  under  tlie  metropoli- 
tan of  Venetia.  But  during  the  Lombard  rule  the 
city  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  accept  an 
Arian  bishop,  and  the  Catholic  bishop  then  moved 
his  residence  to  Chioggia.  The  first  cathedral  of 
the  city  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Paul,  the  fifteenth  occupant  of  the 
episcopal  chair.  The  present  cathedral  was  be- 
gun in  1524,  but  not  coraplete<l  until  1754.  The 
most  magnificent  church  of  the  city  is  that  of 
St.  Anthony,  begun  in  1232,  an<i  finished  iu  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1797  the  French  carried 
away  from  that  church  treasures  valued  bv  some  at 
20,110,010  francs,  by  others  at  38,305,410  francs; 
six  candelabra  of  pure  silver,  weighing  5,399, 
ounces;  fifty-two  lamps  belonging  to  the  chapel 
of  the  saint,  —  one  of  pure  gold,  weighing  361 
ounces,  the  others  of  gold  and  silvei-,  etc.  Yet 
the  greatest  and  most  costly  treasures  of  the 
church  were  saved  by  bribing  the  French  commis- 
sioners. See  BicuNAKDo  Go.n/.ati  ;  La  liasilica  di 
S.  Antonio  di  I'adova,  I'adua,  18.52,  2  vols.  The 
University  of  I'adua  was  founded  in  tlw,  twelfth 
century,  and  was  for  centuries  the  most  famous 
school  of  law  and  medicine  in  Europe :  it  had  at 
times  twelve  thousand  students.  Its  theological 
faculty  wits  founded  in  the  iiiiildlo  of  the  four- 
teenth cimtury  by  the  Bishop  Francesco  Carrara. 
At  present  the  university  h;is  sixty-five  profess- 
ors, and  about  eleven  hundred  students. 


P^DOBAPTISM  (vaif,  jzaiiot.  ••  a  child,"  and 
I3annaii6c,  "baptism"),  the  baptism  of  little  chil- 
dren, commonly  called  Baptism  of  Infants  (see 
art.). 

P/EDOBAPTIST,  a  term  applied  to  all  who 
believe  in  infant  baptism,  as  distinguished  from 
Baptists,  who  reject  it. 

PAGANISM,  from  the  Latm  paganu.i,  a  "vil- 
lager," a  peasant,  or  one  who  worships  false  gods, 
a  heathen.  The  latter  sense  the  word  assumed 
in  the  course  of  the  fomth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  could  look  down  upon  the  old  my- 
thology as  a  superstition  left  lurking  only  in  some 
distant,  far-ofi  places :  it  occurs  for  the  "first  time 
in  an  edict  of  Valentinian  (364-375)  from  the  year 
368  (Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.,  ii.  18).  It  must  not  be 
understood,  however,  that  at  that  time  Christi- 
anity was  generally  adopted  throughout  the  em- 
pire. On  the  contrary,  though  in  the  minority, 
Paganism  was  still  a  power  in  the  State ;  and  it 
was  often  found  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
to  enforce  the  repressive  laws  which  from  time 
to  time  were  issued.  There  was  in  this  respect  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  In  the  East,  Paganism  had  no  political 
significance.  However  firm  its  hold  might  be  on 
the  individual  conscience,  it  was  not  bound  up 
with  the  whole  national  life  in  such  a  degree  as 
it  was  in  Italy  and  Rome.  Consequently,  laws 
which  could  be  fully  enforced  in  the  East  without 
causing  any  dangerous  commotion  had  to  be 
managed  with  great  caution,  or  left  entirely  un- 
heeded, in  the  West. 

Jn  the  East  the  final  overthrow  of  Paganism 
was  inaugurated  by  the  laws  of  Theodosius  I. 
(378-395).  One,  of  381,  punished  relapse  into 
Paganism  with  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  make  a 
will ;  another,  of  385,  forb.ade  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  or  the  exercise  of  magical  rites,  under 
penaltyof  death;  athird,  of  391,  ordered  all  sacri- 
fice to  idols  to  cease,  and  all  temples  to  be  closed. 
In  425  an  edict  of  Theodosius  II.  (402-450)  forbade 
Pagans  to  practise  at  the  bar,  to  hold  a  nnlitary 
command,  to  own  Christian  slaves,  etc.  Never- 
theless, Optatus,  prefect  of  Constantinople  in 
404,  was  a  Pagan;  and  his  was  by  no  means  the 
only  instance  of  a  Pagan  holding  a  high  position 
in  tlie  government.  The  schools  renuiined  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pagan  philosojihers  for  a  century 
more  :  the  last  of  them,  that  of  Athens,  was  closed 
in  529  by  Justinian  I.  (527-565).  In  the  West, 
Gratian  (367-383)  removed  the  statue  of  Victory 
from  the  curia,  and  refu.sed  the  title  and  tiie  in- 
signia of  Pontlfcx  Maximus.  'J'he  decisive  meas- 
j  ures,  however,  against  Paganism  were  enacti'd 
by  Ilonorius  (395-423).  He  forbade  the  Pagan 
worship  in  399,  and  ordered  in  4(18  that  the  altars 
and  the  idols  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  tem- 
ples appropriated  to  some  secular  use.  Never- 
theless, Theodoric  the  (ireat  (193-520)  found  it 
nece.s.sary,  at  his  visit  to  Rome  in  .500,  to  issue  an 
edict  threatening  witli  death  any  one  who  should 
sacrifice  to  Uw.  idols.  Gregory  of  Tours  (539- 
593)  tells  us,  that  in  (iaul  the  statue  of  Berecynthe 
[  was  still  carried  .around  the  vineyard  in  spring 
\  (JJc  ijloria  coti/c.isoriim,  2);  and  a  capitulary  o£ 
'  Charlemagne,  dating  from  7S9(Baluz,  Ca/tilularia, 
i  I.,  19),  forbade  the  ligliting  tapers  before  trees 
I  and  springs.     In  the  very  bosom  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  Paganism  was  still  fouiiil  in  some  jilaws 
in  the  eighth  century. 

PAGE,  Harlan,  eminent  American  philanthro- 
pist; h.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  July  -i^,  1791 ;  J.  in 
New  York,  Sept.  23,  1834.  From  1.S25  to  his 
death  he  was  New- York  agent  of  the  general 
depository  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He 
was  a  most  devoted  Christian,  and  employed 
every  agency  to  do  good.  See  his  Memoir  by 
W.  A.  Hallock,  New  York,  1835  (published  by 
the  American  Tract  .Society). 

PAGI,  Antoine,  b.  at  Roques  in  Provence,  1G24  ; 
d.  at  Aix,  1099;  entered  the  order  of  the  Corde- 
liers, 1G41  ;  was  four  times  elected  provincial ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  preacher;  and  published 
Crilica  hisloricn-c/iroiioioyicd  in  Annates  Baronii, 
Paris,  1GS9-1705,  4  vols.  fol.  In  the  execution  of 
that  work  he  was  helped  by  his  nephew,  Francois 
Pagi,  1654-1721,  who  was  also  a  Cordelier,  and 
who  wrote  Poniificum  liomanorum  Gesia,  Antwerp, 
1717-27,  4  vols.,  in  a  strongly  marked  ultramon- 
tane spirit. 

PAGODA,  the  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of 
temple  in  India,  and  to  a  Chinese  tower-like 
building  for  .secular  purposes,  consisting  of  .sev- 
eral stories,  usually  nine,  one  upon  the  otlier, 
each  of  a  single  rooiu,  and  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery. The  Indian  pagoda  is  really  a  group  of 
buildings,  among  them  being  the  residences  of 
the  priests,  of  which  the  pagoda  proper  is  one, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  several  series  of  walls. 
The  most  costly  specimens  are  in  Burmah,  and 
the  chief  one  is  at  Rangoon. 

PAINE,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Cluu-ch  south ;  was  b.  in  Person 
County,  N.C.,  Nov.  12,  1799;  and  d.  at  Aber- 
deen, Miss.,  Oct.  19,  1882,  being  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  senior  bishop  of  the  church.  His 
father,  James  Paine,  a  highly  respectable  farmer, 
moved  in  1814  to  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  where  he 
reared  a  large  family.  Y'oung  Robert  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  early  educational  advan- 
tages, which,  though  limited,  were  good  for  that 
early  day  and  for  that  thinly  settled  section. 
He  professed  religion  Oct,  9,  1817,  at  a  camp- 
rneeting  in  Giles  County,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  church.  One  month  later  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  was  immediately  em- 
ployed by  the  presiding  elder  to  serve  as  junior 
preacher  with  Rev.  Allies  Harper  on  the  Nash- 
ville circuit.  In  October,  1818,  he  was  "admitted 
on  trial "  into  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  in 
<lue  course  of  time  was  received  into  full  connec- 
tion. He  continued  in  the  pastoral  work  until 
1830,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  La  Grange 
College,  Alabama.  He  remained  here  sixteen 
years,  doing  a  great  work  for  the  South  and 
South-west  at  a  time  when  such  work  was  much 
needed.  He  was  a  member  of  every  General  Con- 
ference from  1824  to  1846,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  episcopacy.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  nine  which  I'eported  the  plan  of 
separation,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Jlethodist- 
Episcopal  Church  was  divided  in  1844.  In  all 
the  assemblies  of  the  church,  from  an  early  day, 
he  was  a  prominent  and  iuHuential  member. 
Physically  he  w  as  remarkably  robust  and  active. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  always  able  and  instructive, 
and  at  times  powerful  and  eloquent.  His  voice 
was  musical  and  of  great  force.     He  had  a  natu- 


rally strong  mind,  trained  to  t^ysteniatic  study; 
was  an  able  tlebater,  and  as  a  jilatform  speaker 
he  had  few  superiors.  As  a  presiding  officer  he 
exhibited  more  than  ordinary  executive  ability. 
His  IJ/e  and  Times  of  Bis/iop  AfcKenilree,  Niisli- 
ville,  1874,  2  vols.,  is  regarded  by  many  a,s  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  Methodist  biogra- 
phy that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
that  church.  W.  P.  TII.I.ETT. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  political  and  deistic  writer; 
b.  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  Eng.,  Jan.  29,  1737;  d. 
in  Columbia  Street,  New-York  City,  Juno  8,  \hi)'.). 
His  father  was  a  Friend,  who  had  been  expelle<l 
from  the  society  for  marrying  a  Church-of-Eng- 
land  woman.  He  received  an  indifferent  educa- 
tion ;  left  school  at  thirteen,  and  until  sixteen 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  of  stay-making,  then 
was  for  a  while  a  sailor  or  marine.  He  settled  at 
.Sandwich  in  1759  as  a  master  stay-maker.  From 
1763  to  1774,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  he 
was  exciseman.  In  1772  he  wrote  a  small  pam- 
phlet, The  case  of  the  officers  of  excise,  with  re- 
marks on  the  qualijicalions  nf  officers  and  un  tlie 
numerous  erils  arising  to  the  reremie  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  salaries.  It  was  very  able,  and 
excited  the  ill  will  of  the  upper  officials,  so  that 
in  1774  he  was  dismissed  the  .service  on  charge  of 
smuggling,  occasioned  by  his  keeping  a  tobacco- 
shop.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom 
he  met  in  London,  he  came  to  .\merica  (1774), 
where  he  immediately  entered  upon  a  journalistic 
and  political  career  of  great  prominence  and  use- 
fulness. He  had,  earlier  in  that  year,  .separated 
from  his  second  wife  for  an  unknown  cause.  In 
America  he  was  succcessively  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Matjazine  (January,  1775),  secretary  to 
the  congressional  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1777),  but  obliged  to  resign  in  1779  (because, 
in  the  heat  of  a  controversy  in  the  Philadelphia 
Packet  with  Silas  Deane,  he  divulged  State  secrets), 
and  in  November,  1779,  clerk  to  the  General  A.s- 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1781  he  negotiated 
a  loan  of  ten  million  livres  from  France,  and 
brought  six  million  more  as  a  present.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  he  himself  received  three  thousand  dol- 
lars from  Congre.ss  in  testimony  of  his  .services 
during  the  Revolution,  and,  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  house  and  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  New  Rochelle.  From  1787  to  1802  he 
was  in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  in  France,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  received  as  the  author  of 
The  Jii(/hls  of  Man,  naturalized,  and  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly.  He  had  the  courage  to 
vote  against  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
thus  incurred  the  anger  of  Robespierre,  who  threw 
him  into  prison,  January,  1794;  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  Nov.  4,  1794,  when,  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  Jaines  Monroe,  he  was  released.  He 
related  that  his  door  in  the  Lu.xembourg  was 
once  marked,  in  sign  that  he  was  to  be  executed; 
but  his  door  opened  outward,  and  so,  when  it  was 
closed,  the  mark  was  of  course  hidden,  and  he 
escaped.  On  his  return  to  the  Tnited  States  he 
was  warmly  welcomed,  especially  by  Jefferson  and 
his  party.  He  was  buried  on  his  farm  at  New 
Rochelle.  A  monument  to  him  was  set  up  (1839) 
near  the  spot,  although  his  remains  had  been 
taken  to  England  in  1819  by  William  Cobbett. 
On  Jan.  29,  1875,  there  was  dedicated  in  Boston 
the  Paine  Memorial  Building. 
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If  Paine's  writiugs  liad  been  only  political,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  honor  as  a  bold  and  vigorous 
friend  of  human  liberty.  To  him  is  to  be  traced 
the  common  saying,  '■  These  are  the  times  which 
try  men's  souls,"  which  is  an  opening  sentence 
of  the  first  number  of  The  Crisis  (December,  177ti). 
His  pamphlet,  Common  Sense  (January,  177(5), 
w  iis  one  of  the  memorable  writings  of  the  day,  and 
helped  the  cause  of  Independence.  But  it  is  as  the 
author  of  The  Age  of  Reason,  an  uncompromising, 
ignorant,  and  audacious  attack  on  the  Bible,  that 
he  is  most  widely  known,  indeed  notorious.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  was  handed  by  him,  while 
on  his  way  to  prison  in  the  Luxembourg,  to  his 
friend  Joel  Barlow,  and  appeared,  London  and 
Paris,  March,  1794 ;  the  second  part,  composed 
while  in  prison,  December,  1795;  the  third  was 
left  in  manuscript.!  "His  ignorance,"  says  Leslie 
Stephen,  "was  vast,  and  his  language  brutal ;  but 
he  had  the  gift  of  a  true  demagogue,  —  the  power 
of  wielding  a  fine  vigorous  English,  a  fit  vehicle 
for  fanatical  i>assion."  Paine  was  not  an  atheist, 
but  a  deist.  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  his  "  repos- 
ing confidence  in  my  Creator-God  and  in  no  other 
being ;  for  I  know  no  other,  nor  believe  in  any 
other."  He  voiced  current  doubt,  and  is  still 
formidable ;  because,  although  he  attacks  a  gross 
misconception  of  Christianitj',  lie  does  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  turn  his  reader,  in  many  cases, 
away  from  any  serious  consideration  of  the  claim 
of  Christianity.  He  was  blind  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  is  therefore  an 
incompetent  critic,  whose  pretensions  in  this  line 
are  really  ludicrous.  His  Ar/e  of  Reason  is  still 
circulated  and  read.  The  Replies  written  at  the 
time  are  not.  Of  these  Replies  the  most  famous 
is  Bishop  Watson's  (1796). 

The  personal  character  of  Paine  lias  been  very 
severely  judged.  Nothing  too  bad  about  him 
could  be  said  by  tliose  who  hated  him  for  his  ' 
opinions,  and  even  his  friends  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  foundation  for  the  dama- 
ging charges.  Comparison  of  the  contemporary 
biographies,  both  of  friends  and  foes,  .seems  to 
show  these  facts  :  Paine  was  through  life  a  harsh, 
unfeeling,  vain,  and  disagreeable  man.  He  was 
■wanting  in  a  sense  of  honor,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  trusted.  But  it  was  not  until  after  his 
return  from  prance,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years 
old,  very  mucli  broken  by  his  long  suti'erings  ami 
the  strain  of  the  great  excitement  in  which  he 
liad  lived  for  years,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  aliove  want,  tliat  he  developed  tliosi;  trails 
whicli  rendered  liini  in  his  last  days  such  a  misera- 
ble object.  The  charges  of  niatiimoiiial  intidelitv 
and  of  seduction  are  jiroliably  unfounded  ;  liut 
that  he  was  in  liis  old  age  penurious,  uncleanly, 
drunken,  un.scrupulous,  may  be  aecepteii  as  true. 
He  did  a  great  service  for  the  United  States  in  her 
hour  of  peril.  But  alas!  ho  has  done  irreparable 
injury  ever  since  in  turning  many  away  from  (ind 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  complete  U'orti  have  l)een  several  times 
published,  e.g.,  Boston,  l.S.'jii,  I!  vols. ;  New  York, 


>  The  HO-namcd  third  pnrt  1»  only  an  extract.  It  bears  the 
separate  title,  h'riimhi'itioii  o/ the  f'tinnngpH  in  tht  Xnr  Tfitti- 
vient  niioUit  fr'tvt  thf  OhI,  miil  tttffftl  /'rophrririt  of  Ihi'  Cow- 
ing nf  ./ftti/Ji  f'/irixf.  (N.Y.,  IHOT).  Ill  Home  ret»i)ectn  It  Is  the 
most  powerful  portion  of  the  entire  work,  lie  pretends  to 
expose  the  evangelists'  so-called  irrelevant  quotatious. 


1860,  London,  1861;  his  Age  of  Reason  repeat- 
edly, e.g..  New  York,  1876 ;  and  his  Theologi- 
cal Works  (complete),  New  Y^ork,  1860,  1  vol. 
His  LlJ'e  has  been  written  by  Francis  Oldys 
(pseudonyme  for  (Jeorge  Chalmers),  London, 
1791,  Dth  ed.,  179'2,  continued  by  William 
CoiiUETT,  1796  (abusive);  .James  Ciikktham, 
New  Y'ork,  1809  (written  by  one  who  knew  him 
in  liis  last  days ;  this  is  the  source  of  all  the 
damaging  stories  about  Paine  :  Cheetham  meant 
to  be  fair,  yet  was  prejudiced);  Thomas  Clio 
Rickmax,  London,  1814  (apologetic,  but  lionest, 
a  good  corrective  of  Cheethain's  exaggerations. 
Rickman  speaks  with  propriety  and  moderation, 
was  friendly  to  Paine,  but  is  compelled  to  give 
him,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  character)  ;  W.  T.  Suer- 
wiN,  London,  1819  (apologetic);  J.  S.  Hakford, 
Bristol,  1820;  G.  Vale,  New  Y'ork,  1841  (apolo- 
getic); Charles  Blanchakd,  New  Y'ork,  1860 
(a  thoroughgoing  defence  of  Paine,  written  in  a 
careless  style,  and  interlarded  with  irrelevant  and 
questionable  matter  ;  it  is  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Paine's  Theological  Works  mentioned  above). 
See  also  G.  J.  Holyoake  :  Essag  on  the  Character 
and  Sercices  of  Paine,  New  Y'^ork,  1876 ;  cf.  Les- 
lie Stephen:  History  of  English  Thought,  Lon- 
don and  New  Y'ork,  2d  ed.,  1881,  2  vols.;  vol.  i. 
pp.  4."38-464,  vol.  ii.  '260-264;  McMaster:  His- 
lorg  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  N.Y'.,  vol.  i. 
1883,"  pp.  150-154.  SAMITSL  M.  JACKSON. 

PAINTING,  Christian.  The  first  law  which 
governed  the  early  Christian  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers was  to  present  Christ  as  the  .source  and  centre 
of  their  life,  and  so  to  represent  him  as  that  all 
other  figures  in  their  compositions  should  appear 
like  rays  emanating  from  him.  A\'ith  respect  to 
the  contents  and  spirit  of  representation,  it  may 
be  said,  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  early 
Christian  art,  both  sculpture  and  painting  were, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  symbolical  expres- 
sion. In  the  beginning,  symbolical  representa- 
tions were  alone  permitted.  Soon,  however,  the 
art  impulse  partially  broke  away  from  these 
fetters ;  yet  still  art  remained  a  sort  of  bihlia 
pauperum,  and  served  chiefly  as  a  mere  reminder 
of  the  themes  of  sacred  history.  Even  at  a  later 
period,  vhen  works  of  art  were  employed  in 
multitudes  for  church  decoration,  it  inanifestod 
a  great  partiality  for  scenes  from  the  Apocalyp.se, 
representations  of  Christ  enthroned  as  Judge  and 
King  of  the  world,  the  grouping  of  single  figures 
in  decidedly  sj'inliolical  relation.sliip. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  we  find  a 
portrait-like  re]iroseiitation  of  sacred  personages 
accompanying  these  forms  of  artistic  .symbolism. 
It  was  even  ci'editod  that  veritable  portraits  of 
Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  the  apostles,  existeil 
in  iiaintings  from  the  hand  of  St.  Luke,  and 
in  sculpture  from  that  of  Nicodeinus,  in  the 
napkin  of  St.  Veronica,  yea,  even  in  the  so-called 
uXnpn:ToiiiToi(  ("likenesses  of  celestial  origin"). 

In  the  first  tliird  of  the  early  Christian  period, 
from  the  third  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  numerous  works  of  art  in  the 
so-called  cemeteries  (Catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples, 
Syracuse,  etc.)  have  been  ]ire.served,  painting 
maintained  unchanged  the  ancient  jilastic  method 
of  representation.  Principal  monuments,  besidi'S 
the  paintings  in  the  cemeteries,  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Costan/.a  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome, 
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St.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  and  St.  Nazaiio  e  Celso 
at  Ravenna.  Jn  the  second  third  till  the  eighth 
century,  art  sought  more  and  more  to  adapt  the 
antique  forms  to  tlie  idealistic,  transcendental 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Principal  monuments,  the 
mosaics  of  St.  I'udentiana  and  .SS.  Cosma  e 
Daniiano  in  Home,  of  St.  Appolinare  Nuovo,  St. 
Appolinare  in  Clas.se,  and  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna, 
and  some  miniatures. 

After  the  eighth  century,  painting,  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  art  of  early  Christianity,  lapsed  into  a 
contin\uilly  deepening  decline,  till  the  eleventh 
century.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  mosaics  of  St. 
Prassede,  St.  Marco,  and  others  in  Rome,  minia- 
tures of  various  manuscripts,  and  the  Iconostase 
of  Greek  and  Russian  churches. 

With  the  new  life  which  awoiie,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  Western 
Christendom,  with  the  restoration  of  Clmrch  and 
State  in  the  new  mediseval  forms,  hierarchical 
and  feudalistic,  architecture  reached  not  only  the 
climax  of  its  own  development,  but  also  asserted 
a  decided  preponderance  over  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. One  spirit  and  one  life  prevailed  in  all  three 
of  the  sister-arts.  The  newly  awakened  art  im- 
pulse developed  itself  in  Italy  much  later  tlian  in 
the  North,  especially  in  Germany.  Xot  until  the 
twelftli  century  did  the  earliest  movement  take 
place  in  Italy ;  and  the  following  century  had  been 
ushered  in  before  the  first  endeavors  were  nuide 
by  single  artists  of  lesser  rank  to  blend  the  Byzan- 
tine style  with  the  ancient  Italian,  and  by  this 
means  to  infu.se  new  life  into  the  old  Christian 
types. 

The  Romanesque  style  ot  painting  tii'st  reached 
completeness  in  Giovanni  Ciniabue  of  Florence 
(d.  after  1300)  and  in  Duccio  di  Buoninsigna  of 
Sienna  (flourished  about  1282).  On  tliis  wise 
there  grew  up  in  competition  with  eacli  other  two 
separate  schools  of  painting, — that  of  Florence, 
and  that  of  Sienna ;  the  Florentine,  of  a  severer 
type,  approaching  nearer  to  the  eai-ly  Christian 
(Byzantine),  the  Siennese  characterized  more  by 
tenderness  and  sentiment,  more  independent,  and 
likewise  more  graceful  in  the  rendering  of  form. 

Closely  in  th.e  footsteps  of  this  pioneer  followed 
the  renowned  Giotto  di  Bondone  of  Florence 
(1276-b)3G),  known  imder  the  title  of  "  the  Father 
of  Italian  painting,"  but  in  fact  only  the  found- 
er of  the  Gothic  style  of  painting.  He  was  a 
genius  of  first  rank,  an  artist  of  creative  produc- 
tiveness, a  bold  reformer  who  first  broke  through 
the  traditions  of  art,  and  servile  adherence  to  the 
early  Christian  types.  The  best  pupils  of  Giotto 
were  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  his  son  Angelo  Gaddi, 
Giottino,  Orcagna,  Spinello  Aretino,  Antonio 
Veneziano,  and  others. 

In  Gernuiuy  the  beginnings  of  the  Romanesque 
style  are  represented  in  the  miniatures  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  manuscripts  from  the 
treasures  of  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg  (now  in 
Munich)  evidence  the  desii'e  which  was  already 
felt  to  breathe  more  life  into  the  old  Christian 
types,  and  to  develop  the  ancient  Christian  sym- 
bolism through  the  imaginative  element.  An 
improved  rendering  of  the  hunum  form  is  mani- 
fest in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  Romanesque  period,  especially  in 
the  famous  altar  of  Verdun  (ot  the  year  1180, 
now  in  the  monastery  of  Xeuburg,  near  Vienna), 


in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  grand  hall  of  the 
monastery  of  Branweiler,  near  Cologne,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  central  aisle  of  St.  Michael  at 
Ilildesheim. 

Far  more  numerous  and  important  are  the 
works  still  preserved  from  tlm  period  of  the 
Gothic  style,  in  which  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
mediaivalism  first  attained  to  complete  artistic 
expression. 

The  development  of  glass-painting  must  e.s- 
pecially  be  noted,  —  probably  a  fiernian  inven- 
tion, dating  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, — 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  windows  of  St. 
Cunibert  at  Cologne,  in  the  choir  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  at 
Oppenheim,  and  in  Strassburg  Cathedral. 

In  easel  pictures,  which  previously  appear  to 
have  been  very  little  painted,  there  is  manifest  no 
higher  artistic  endeavor  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  After  this,  however,  three 
separate  schools  started  forth,  each  on  its  own 
path:  (1)  The  Bohemian,  or  school  of  Prague, 
founded  hy  Charles  IV ;  (2)  The  Nuremberg 
school,  the  chief  representative  monuments  of 
which  are  several  altar-shrines  in  the  Frauen- 
kirclie  in  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Seliald  in  Nurem- 
berg; (3)  The  school  of  Cologne,  by  far  the  most 
important,  whose  chief  representatives  were  Mas- 
ter Wilhelm  (about  1360)  and  Master  Stephan 
(about  1430),  the  latter  the  founder  of  the  famous 
cathedral  at  Cologne. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  broke 
forth,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  medievalism, 
a  decided  endeavor  after  greater  truth  of  expres- 
sion in  art,—  an  endeavor  in  light,  color,  drawing, 
and  composition,  to  bring  the  spiritual  import  of 
representation  into  harmony  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  nature.  This  naturalistic  develop- 
ment first  manifested  it.self  in  Italy  in  the  Floren- 
tine school.  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole 
(1387-1-155),  although  in  other  respects  wholly 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  medi,TvaIism,  was, 
nevertheless,  "the  first  who  sought  to  penetrate  into 
the  psychological  meaning  of  the  human  counte- 
nance. Over  against  him,  already  decidedly  eman- 
cipated from  medi;evalism,  stands  Tomma-so  di 
St.  Giovanni  da  Castel,  called  Masaccio  (1401-28), 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. AV'ith  Fra  Angelico  are  associated  the 
names  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Gentile  da  Fabri- 
ano ;  with  Masaccio,  those  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
his  son  Filippiuo,  Uomenico  Ghirlandajo,  and 
Bastiano  Mainardi.  Other  Florentine  artist*!, 
for  example,  Antonio  Pallajuolo  and  Andrea  del 
Verocchio,  who  were  also  sculptors,  strove  by  ana- 
tomical studies  to  transfer  plastic  forms  to  paint- 
ing, in  a  more  vigorous  modelling  of  the  human 
figure;  while  Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortona  (1440- 
1521),  by  the  nobleness  and  artistic  truth  of  his 
compositions,  presents  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
deeper  .sentiment  of  the  Urabrian  school.  The 
Umbrian  school,  which  had  its  chief  theatre  in 
the  vicinity  of  Assisi,  is  an  antithesis  of  the  Flor- 
entine ;  and  its  chief  master  was  Pietro  Perugino 
(1446-1.52G),  the  teacher  of  Raphael.  Closely 
allied  to  its  spirit  was  Raphael's  father,  Giovanni 
Santi  (d.  1404),  and  Francesco  Francia  (d.  1517), 
the  friend  of  Raphael,  and  one  of  the  first  masters 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  remaining  schools  of  Italy  foUow  the  Floi' 
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entine.  Tlie  principal  one  of  these  was  the 
Venetian,  wliose  chief  master  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  Giovanni  Bellini  (about  1430-1516), 
the  teacher  of  the  genial  Giorgione  and  the  great 
Titian.  The  schools  of  Upper  Italy  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  school  of  Padua  and  Mantua, 
whose  founder  was  Francesco  Squarcione,  and 
whose  head  was  the  renowned  Andrea  Mantegna 
(1431-1506). 

Italian  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  rei> 
resented  in  its  various  schools,  reached  its  highest 
point  of  development,  and  its  conipletest  capacity 
for  the  expression  of  Christian  thought.  This 
most  fruitful  period  of  Christian  painting  is  rep- 
resented by  five  great  masters.  At  their  head 
.stands  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (145:2-1519).  A  mas- 
ter in  all  five  of  the  fine  arts  (he  was  a  poet  of 
repute  and  an  excellent  musician),  he  united  in 
himself  all  the  technical  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  the  foimder 
of  the  modern  Milane.se  school ;  and  prominent 
among  his  pupils  are  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Andrea 
Salaino,  Francasco  ilelzi,  and,  e.specially,  Luini. 
He  exercised  likewise  an  important  influence  upon 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Gianantonio  Itazzi  (called  II 
Todoma),  and  upon  Fra  Bartolomeo  (1469-1517), 
a  friend  and  enthusiastic  follower  of  Savonarola. 

The  Venetian  school  of  the  sixteenth  century 
sought  to  realize  by  means  of  color  the  noble  re- 
sults to  which  Leonardo  had  attained.  In  the 
quality  of  color  this  .school  achieved  a  supremacy 
over  all  others.  It  chief  master  was  Titian  of 
Cadore,  near  Venice  (1477-1570)  ;  and  he  concen- 
trates all  its  excellences  in  himself  as  in  a  focal 
point.  Witli  him  labored  the  distinguished  pupils 
of  Giorgione,  —  Fra  Sebastiano  del  I'iombo  (who 
afterward  went  over  to  Jlichel  Angelo),  Jacopo 
Palma  (called  Pahna  Vecchio),  and  Pordenone. 
Among  Titian's  own  pupils  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Jacopo  Kobusti,  called  Tintoretto 
(1512-94),  almost  the  equal  of  his  master  in  color, 
but  his  inferior  in  depth  and  spirituality. 

In  the  renowned  Paul  Veroue.se  (1538-88)  we 
have  a  master  of  color  of  the  highest  rank,  albeit 
his  paintings  betray  a  lack  of  spiritual  power, 
notwithstanding  all  their  technical  excellences. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Lombard  school  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  Parma,  and  the  greatest 
achievements  in  chlamncuru  were  witnes.sed  here. 
Its  chief  master  was  Correggio  (1494-1534),  the 
painter  of  celestial  blessedne.ss,  whose  Madonnas 
and  angels,  although  of  surpassing  loveliness,  are 
nevertheless  chargeable  with  those  faults  wliich 
grew  out  of  his  partiality  lor  cliiunisctiro,  and  his 
one-sided  intellectual  development. 

The  Florentine  school,  and,  later,  almost  the 
entire  painting  of  Italy  after  tin?  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  ruled  l(y  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarotti  of  Florence  (M75-1.')6I).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  time,  the  worthy  rival  of 
Kaphael,  a  spirit  of  Titanic  power,  almost  as 
great  in  .sculpture  anil  architecture  as  in  i)aint- 
ing.  He  may  be  styled  the  painter  of  the  idea 
of  Christian  sublimity,  of  divine  energy  and 
omnipotence.  His  renowned  Siliyls  and  Prophets 
in  the  SLstine  Chapid  of  tlie  Vatican  ai'e  brood- 
ing, not  so  much  over  thoughts  of  warning  and 
teaching  mankind,  as  over  deeds  which  siiall  con- 


vulse the  world ;  and  his  equally  famed  but  lesa 
successful  Last  Judgment,  also  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  appears  like  the  final  act  in  the  drama  of 
the  world,  the  act  of  all  acts,  in  which  all  liistory 
is  reflected.  In  his  steps  followed,  only,  however, 
at  a  distance,  Danielle  Volterra,  ilarcello  Venus- 
ti,  and  Andrea  del  .Sarto  (1488-1530). 

The  greatest  of  the  five  great  masters  is  Ra- 
phael, b.  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  d.  in  Rome 
in  1520.  .\bout  the  year  1500  he  entered  the 
school  of  Perugino,  but  afterward  (after  1504) 
working  in  Florence ;  and,  having  been  called 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  in  1508,  he  founded  the 
Roman  school,  in  which  were  soon  gathered  the 
mo.st  di.stingui.shed  talents.  The  great  excellence 
of  Raphael's  style  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
understood  how  to  avoid  the  one-sidedne.ss  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries.  It  was  given  to 
liijn  to  give  a  worthy  representation  of  the  ideal 
Madonna,  which  had  been  with  his  predece.ssors 
a  dream  impossible  of  realization.  Of  this  the 
Sistine  ^Madonna  is  the  best  example.  His  be.st 
pupils  were  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  Gau- 
denzio Ferrari,  Giovanni  da  L'dine,  and  others. 

In  the  Netherlands  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  Christian  painting  by  Hubert  van  Eyck 
(d.  1420),  the  inventor,  or  rather  improver,  of 
oil-painting,  and  his  younger  brother  and  pupil, 
John  van  Eyck  (d.  1441).  Their  principal  pupils 
wei'e  Pieter  Christus,  Rogier  van  der  W'eyden. 
and  particulai'ly  Hans  Memling  (fiouri^hed  about 
1179),  the  greatest  master  which  the  (ierman 
countries  produced  in  the  fifteenth  eentmy.  The 
influence  thus  begun  made  itself  felt  in  Holland, 
where  a  similar  school  was  founded,  whose  chief 
masters  were  Lucas  van  Leyden  (1494-1533)  and 
his  contemporary  Jan  Mostaert.  \t  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  a  number  of  artists 
followed  the  style  of  the  Van  Eycks.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  was  Quint  in  IMassys,  the 
smith  of  Antwerp  (d.  1.529). 

Quite  similar  was  the  career  of  German  art 
during  this  period.  The  Gothic  style  had  a  long 
supremacy;  but  about  the  noddle  of  the  fifteentli 
century  all  the  German  schools  had,  with  greater 
or  less  success,  entered  upon  the  new  path,  and 
become  followers  of  the  Italian.  The  chief  nuis- 
ters  of  the  fifteenth  century  are,  in  the  .school  of 
Cologne,  the  painter  (unknown  by  name)  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  —  his  principal  work.  —  and 
Johann  von  INIehlem,  who  flourished  somewhat 
later  (al)out  1520)  ;  in  the  school  oi  Westphalia, 
the  master  of  Lie.sborn  monastery ;  in  the  .school 
of  Ulm  and  .\ugsburg,  the  excellent  Martin 
Schon  (about  1480),  the  somewhat  younger  Bar- 
lluiliinuius  Zeitblom  and  his  successor,  Martin 
Schaffner  of  Clin,  and  Hans  Holbein,  father  of 
the  renowned  Holliein  the  younger,  of  Augsburg; 
in  the  school  of  Nuremberg,  Michael  AVohlge- 
muth  (1434-1519).  The  Xm-emberg  school  pro- 
duced the  greatest  nuaster  of  Geruum  art,  the  only 
one  who  in  spiritual  depth  and  artistic  genius 
approached  the  five  great  nuisters  of  Italy,  —  Al- 
brecht  Diirer  (1471-1.528).  His  jirincipal  work, 
the  famous  Four  Apostles,  in  Munich,  is  the  first 
one  animated  by  the  sjiirit  (if  the  evangelical 
church,  having  its  origin  in  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
evangelical  truth. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Saxon  sciiooi, 
whose  head  was  the  well-known  Lucas  Cranach 
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(1472-15.').'?),  the  frieiifl  of  Luther,  whose  best 
pupils  were  liis  sons  .loliii,  and  Lucas  Crauacli 
the  youugei'. 

The  only  artist  who  can  lie  eompared  with  the 
gi'eat  master  of  Nuremberg  is  I laus  Holbein  the 
younger  (1497-1554).  In  his  larger  eiini]iositii)ns, 
for  example,  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  (iernuin  merchants  in  London, 
he  approaches  the  capabilities  of  the  (iernuin 
Haphael.  'J'he  Darmstadt  .Madonna,  of  which 
the  one  at  Dresden  is  an  excellent  copy,  and  his 
well-known  Dance  of  Death,  a  series  of  woodcuts, 
are  his  most  characteristic  works. 

In  the  .second  half  of  the  sixteentli  century  the 
])aintiug  of  Gerjiiany  and  the  Netherlan<ls  lost 
its  independence  by  servile  imitation  of  Italian 
masters.  In  Italy,  likewise,  we  find  a  sudden  de- 
cline, which  clearly  evidences  that  art  had  passed 
its  zenith.  A  .second  race  of  pupils  became  mere 
imitators,  even  exaggerating  the  one-sidedness  of 
Titian,  Correggio,  and  Michel  Angelo.  The  best 
examples  of  these  so-called  "  mannerists "  were 
Fr.  Salviati  and  Giorgio  Vasari,  the  renowned 
historian  of  jiainting. 

In  opposition  to  this  confusion,  at  the  end  of 
the  century  arose  tlie  Bolognese  school  of  the 
Caraccio,  whose  advent  marks  for  Italy  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  period  of  modern  paint- 
ing. Ludovico  Caracci  (155.5-1019)  and  his  two 
nephews  and  pupils,  Agostino  and  Annibale  Ca- 
racci (1561I-1G09),  the  latter  the  most  gifted, 
established  a  sort  of  eclectic  system,  who.se  pur- 
pose it  was  to  imitate  the  cliief  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  five  great  masters  of  painting. 
Their  best  pupils  were  Domenichino  (1.5Sl-lti41), 
Guercino  (1590-1600),  Franc.  Albani  (1.578-1000), 
and  especially  CUiido  Reni  (1575-1042),  the  most 
distinguished  of  all. 

A  second  school  of  Italian  painting  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeentli  century  arrayed  it- 
self in  opposition  to  the  idealism  of  the  great 
masters,  and  developed  a  one-sided  realism  and 
naturalism.  The  principal  representative  of  this 
was  JNIic.  Angelo  .\nierighi  da  Cai-avaggio  (1559- 
1609),  whose  pupils  —  the  two  Frenchmen,  Moyse 
Valentin  and  Simon  Vonet,  and  the  eminent  Span- 
ish master,  Gius.  Ribera,  called  Spagnoletto  — 
transplanted  their  influence  to  France  and  Spain. 
Notwithstanding  eminent  talents  were  developed 
in  Italy  in  botli  these  directions,  their  chief  reii- 
resentatives  hold  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the 
masters  of  Spain  and  Netherlands  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Italian  painting  reached  its  lowest  level  of  deca- 
dence. 

It  was  in  Spain  that  the  new  revival  of  Catholi- 
cism in  art  found,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its 
strongest  suppoi't.  The  five  great  masters  who 
represent  the  completest  development  of  painting 
in  Spain  were  ahuost  all  from  tlie  school  of  .Se- 
ville. They  wei'e  :  1.  Gius.  de  Ribera,  already 
mentioned  (1588-1050),  the  founder  of  the  school 
of  Valencia ;  2.  Francisco  Zurbaran  (1.598-1662); 
3.  Diego  Velasquez  da  Silva  (1599-1060),  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  portrait-painters;  4.  Alonzo 
Cano  (1001-67),  founder  of  the  .school  of  Granada ; 
and  5.  Bartolome  Esteban  JMurillo  of  Seville 
(1618-82),  a  pupil  of  Ribera,  the  greatest  of  all, 
in  wliose  paintings  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
Spanish  art  have  the  most  brilliant  illustration. 


The  Madonna  ideal  of  .Mnrillo  is  cpiite  different 
from  the  Italian  and  the  (ierman,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished above  all  for  the  (juality  of  religious 
ecsta.sv.  In  contrast  with  his  religious  paintings, 
Mnrillo  develojied  great  talent  in  humorous  rep- 
resentations of  street  scenes  among  the  Spanish 
peasantry.  This  flourishing  period  of  Spanish 
painting  was  of  short  duration  ;  and  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  schools  of 
Spain  degenerated  into  mere  factories  of  art,  such 
as  Luca  (iiordano  of  Italy  introduced. 

The  painting  of  the  Netherlands  maintained  a 
certain  elevation  of  rank  for  a  .somewhat  longer 
period.  Two  distinct  schools  were  developed  out 
of  national  divisions.  One  had  its  seat  in  Bra- 
bant (Belgium),  vvhicli,  after  the  conflicts  of  five 
sixteenth  century,  returned  in  general  adherence 
to  Catholicism,  and  loyalty  to  monarchical  insti- 
tutions. The  other  flourished  in  Holland,  where 
the  freedom  of  Protestant  faith  and  a  moderate 
popular  government  had  acquired  a  firm  foothold. 
The  head  of  the  school  of  15rabant  in  historical 
painting,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  art,  was  the 
distinguished  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  best  pupils  were 
Jac.  Jordaens,  Caspar  de  Crayei-,  and,  above  all. 
Anton  van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 

In  the  Dutch  school,  as  in  the  Flemish,  the 
most  decided  realism  prevails.  Its  older  masters, 
Theod.  de  Keyser,  Franz  Hals,  Barth.  van  der 
Heist,  and  others,  were  almost  exclusively  por- 
trait-painters. A  far  higher  development  was, 
however,  reached  in  the  famous  Rembrandt  van 
Ryu  (1006-67),  a  master  of  the  highest  rank  in 
color  and  chiaroscuro,  in  which  latter  quality  even 
Correggio  is  his  inferior.  His  most  distinguished 
pupils  and  successors  were  Gerbrandt  van  den 
Eeckhout,  .Solomon  Koning,  and  Fei'dinand  Bol. 

France  and  Germany  can  claim  no  position  of 
importance  during  this  period  in  a  brief  review 
of  Christian  painting.  In  Germany  the  Thirty- 
Years'  ^^'ar  had  nearly  uprooted  all  elements  of 
culture;  and  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
country  began  to  recover  from  these  devastations, 
masters  of  only  subordinate  rank  —  for  example, 
Balth.  Denner,  Dietrich,  and  Raphael  Mengs 
(1728-79) —appeared  upon  the  stage. 

In  France  the  older  and  better  masters,  like 
Nic.  Poussin,  Eustache  Lesueur,  and  others,  strove 
in  vain  to  make  head  against  the  theatrical  style 
represented  by  Charles  Lebrun,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Since  the  diffusion  over  Europe  of  that  immoral 
and  irreligious  spirit  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  Christian  painting  has 
naturally  experienced  a  marked  decline.  But  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  individual  schools 
have  again  grown  up,  the  excellences  of  w  hich, 
in  the  aj>preciation  of  the  grand  and  the  lieauti- 
ful,  cannot  be  denied.  In  Germany.  Munich  aud 
Diisseldorf  must  be  especially  mentioned  as  the 
principal  .seats  of  revived  painting,  in  which  sacred 
themes  occupy  a  not  insignificant  place,  and  these 
treated  lioth  in  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  spirit. 
As  representatives  of  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Fiirich,  H.  Hess, 
Schraudolph,  and  others  ;  of  the  latter,  Lessing, 
Hubner,  Bendemann,  Deger,  von  Gebhardt,  and 
others. 

On  the  whole,  however,  modern  religious  paint- 
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iug,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  religious  con- 
ditions of  the  present  time,  seems  partly  a  mere 
endeavor  to  revive  a  greatness  and  power  which 
has  perished,  and  partly  a  blind  effort  to  reach  a 
new  goal,  which  is  still  enshrouded  in  darkness. 

Lit.  —  The  best  modern  works  on  the  history 
of  painting  are  G.  V.asari  :  Lives  of  the  Most 
Famous  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.,  Eng.  trans.  Lond., 
lSoO-.52,  .5  vols. ;  Rcskix  :  Modem  Painters,  Lond., 
1843-60,  5  vols. ;  F.  Kugi.er  :  Hatidbuch  der  Ge- 
schichte  der  Malerei  seit  Conslantin  d.  Or.,  4-  -i^Jf. 
i-on  Ijibke  bearbeitet,  Berlin,  1872;  Ch.  Bl.\nc  : 
Histoire  des  peintres  des  loutcs  les  ecoles  ilepuis  la 
renaissance  jusqu'd  nos  Jours,  Paris,  1851  sqq. ; 
Ckowe  and  Cavalcaselle  :  History  of  Italian 
Painting,  and  History  of  Painting  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Lond.,  1872;  W.  LI'BKe  ;  Gesch.  d.  italien- 
ischen  Malerei  com  4  bis  16  Jahrliundert,  8.  Auf.. 
Stuttgart,  1880;  A.  Wolt.manx  :  Geschichte  der 
Malerei,  Leipzig',  1878,  Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  N.Y., 
1881.  H.  ULRICI.    J.  LEONAUD  COUNING. 

PAJON,  Claude,  b.  at  Komorantin  in  Lower 
Blesois.  I(i2(j;  d.  at  Carre,  near  Orleans,  Sept.  27. 
1685.  lie  studied  theology  at  Sauniur,  under 
Amyraut,  Plaoeus,  and  C'apellus,  and  was  in  1650 
appointed  minister  of  Machenoir,  and  in  1666 
professor  of  theology  at  Saumur.  But  the  .sensa- 
tion which  his  peculiar  views  produced  led  him 
to  resign  his  professorships,  and  settle  as  minister 
in  Orleans,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  so-called  Pajonism,  a 
peculiar  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  French- Reformed  Church.  Camero  intro- 
duced at  Saumur  the  views  that  the  will  is  com- 
pletely governed  by  the  intellect,  and  that  the 
origin  of  sin  is  due  to  an  obscuration  of  the 
intellect;  and  from  these  premises  he  inferred 
that  the  grace  which  works  conversion  is  not  a 
molus  brulus,  not  a  blind  force  of  nature,  but  a 
moral  agency.  Amyraut  developed  these  views 
further  by  distinguishing  between  an  objective 
and  a  subjective  grace,  between  the  external 
means  of  grace,  which  are  free  to  all,  and  the 
intei-nal  woi-king  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ex- 
plains why  some  are  converted,  and  others  not. 
Iiut  this  subjective  grace  Pajon  rejected,  declaring 
that  the  sum  total  of  e.xternal  circumstances  is 
in  any  given  case  sufficient  to  explain  the  conver- 
.■iion  or  non-conversion  of  an  individual  ;  since 
(;o<l  governs  the  world  through  the  objective  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  without  any 
concurring,  direct  interference  of  Providence.  A 
literary  exposition  of  his  ideas  he  never  gave. 
His  Examen  du  Here  ijui  parte  pnur  titrc  J'n'/ugez 
k'flitimen  conire  les  Calrinisles  (167.!)  is  simjily  a 
refutation  of  Nicoli's  attack  on  tlie  Ueformed 
Church;  and  liis  Peman/ues  sur  I'Arertissement 
jiasloral  (1685),  a  refutation  of  the  attack  of  the 
lloman-Catholic  clergy  in  Fiance  on  the  Hugue- 
nots. He  simply  pmpouniled  them  from  the  ca- 
tiiedra  and  in  the  pulpit;  but  he  found  many  and 
enthusiastic  disciples,  —  Papin,  Lenfant,  Allix, 
l)u  Vidal,  ancl  others,  —  and  caused  great  commo- 
tion. As  after  1660  the  king  would  not  allow 
the  National  .Synod  to  a.s.semble,  and  the  National 
."^ynod  was  tlie  only  competent  court  in  cases  of 
heresy,  the  provincial  synods  took  the  matter  in 
their  hands,  and  the  jiupils  of  Pajon  were  every- 
where excluded  from  tlie  offices  of  the  church. 
See  JuRiEU  :   Trails  de  la  nature  et  de  la  ijrace, 


etc.  (Utrecht,  1687),  wliich  was  very  ably  answered 
by  Papin,  in  liis  Kssais  de  thc'ol.  .tur  la  providence 
et  la  grace,  etc..  Francfort,  1687  ;  Melchoih  I.,ey- 
DECKEU:  ]'erilas  evangelica  triumphans:  Friei>- 
RiECii  Spaniieim  ;  Controversiarum  elenchus ; 
Valentin-  Loscher  :  Exercit.  Oieul.  de  Claud 
Pajon..  Leipzig,  1692.  A.  scuwElZER. 

PALAFOX  DE  NIENDOZA,  Juan  de,  b.  in 
1600 ;  d.  in  1659  ;  was  made  bishop  of  Puebla 
de  los  Angelos  in  Mexico  in  1639,  and  bishop  of 
Osma  in  Spain  in  1653.  He  wrote  a  book,  17)-- 
lule  del  I'Indio,  to  effect  another  policy  with 
respect  to  the  natives  of  Spanish  America;  but 
the  Jesuits  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  cause, 
and  return  to  Europe.  He  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  a  his- 
tory of  tlie  siege  of  Fontarabia,  and  a  number  of 
mystical  and  devotional  books.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  Madrid,  1762,  15 
vols.  fol.  His  life  was  written  by  Gonzalfcs  de 
Kesende,  Madrid,  1666,  French  translation,  Paris, 
1690. 

PALAMAS,  Gregorius,  the  leader  of  the  Hesy- 
chasts ;  was  a  native  of  Asia,  and  a  favorite  of 
the  emperor,  John  Cantacnzenns,  but  gave  up  his 
career  at  the  court,  and  became  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos.  As  he  was  the  principal  defender  of  the 
ideas  of  the  uncreated  light,  the  mystical  absorjv 
tion  by  contemplation,  etc..  the  attacks  of  Bar- 
laam,  Acindynus.  and  Nicephorus  Oregoros,  are 
principally  directed  against  him.  In  1349  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  by  the  emperor, 
and  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  Isidorus ;  but 
the  city  refused  to  admit  him  within  its  walls, 
and  he  retired  to  the  Island  of  Lemnos.  lie 
was  present  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in 
1351  ;  but  of  his  later  life  nothing  is  known. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  left  more  than 
sixty  works,  most  of  which,  however,  still  remain 
in  manuscript.  Printed  are  Prusnpopccia,  and 
two  orations  in  Bib.  Pair.  Lugd.,  xxvi.  ;  two 
(ireek  treatises  against  the  Latin  Church,  Lon- 
don, Hi21;  Ilefutationes  iitscriplionum  Johannes 
Becci,  Home,  1630;  Encomium  .s'.  J'etri  Alhonila; 
in  Acta  .Sanctorum,  Jan.  ii. ;  Jamiii,  in  Ali.atius: 
Grtcriii  (irfhi)d.,  i.  (iA8,<. 

PALEARIO,  Aonio  (Delia  Paglia,  Antonio  Degll 
Pagliaricci),  b.  at  Veroli  in  1500;  burnt  in  Konie 
July  3,  1570;  one  of  the  most  prominent  hu- 
manists of  his  .age.  He  studied  in  Home,  1520- 
27,  and  settled  in  1530  as  a  teacher  at  .Siena, 
where  in  1536  he  puldished  his  great  didactic 
poem,  —  De  immortiditate  animarinn.  In  1512  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition,  the  materi- 
als for  the  accusation  having  been  derived  from 
his  newly  published  Delia  picnezza,  stifficieiiza  e 
satisfnctione  della  passione  di  Christo ;  but  ho  de- 
fended himself  so  brilliantly,  that  he  was  acquit- 
ted. In  Siena  he  also  wrote  his  Actio  in  J'i>ntifcrs 
llomanos  et  eorum  a.':scclas,  of  which  in  1566  he 
.sent  two  copies  to  Germany,  but  which  vvius  not 
published  until  1606,  at  Leipzig.  In  1.516  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  Lucca;  but  not.  iV^eling 
safe  there,  on  account  of  the  paramoniit  influence 
of  the  Koman  curi.a,  he  removed  in  1555  to 
Milan.  But  he  did  not  escape  his  fate.  In  15'>7 
the  inquisitor  of  Milan,  Fra  Angelo,  .iceused  him 
of  heresy,  and  sent  him  to  Home,  where,  after 
two  years'  imprisonment,  he  was  convicted,  and 
condenmcd   to  death   Oct.   15,   1569.     For  some 
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unknown  reason,  however,  tlie  verdict  was  not 
executed  until  July  the  following  year.  Col- 
lected editions  of  his  works  were  published  at 
Lyons,  1552,  Bremen,  llil!),  Amsterdam,  KiOli, 
and  Jena,  17'28.  !See  (iiiuurr:  LcIkii  den  A.  P. 
Ihiml)urg-,  1805;  Mrs.  Youxc  :  The  Life  and 
Tinti-x  of  A.  J'..  London,  iHliO,  -2  vols.;  Jules 
BoNNi'yr:  Aonio  Palcnrio,  Paris,  1802;  to  him  was 
formerly  attributed  Tlic  IJetiefil  of  C/irist'x  Death, 
Eng.  trans.,  Huston,  18UU.       '       '        Bli.\I{.\TH. 

PALESTINE.  Pcleshel/i  (nt?'li),  "  land  of  wan- 
derers "),  meaning  I'hilistia,  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  King  James's 
Version  is  rendered  three  times  Palestina,  once 
Palestine,  three  times  Philistia,  and  once  the 
Philistines.  The  Greek  nayiiuauvri,  originating 
probably  in  Egypt,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
Herodotus  [i.  105,  ii.  101,  iii.  5,  vii.  89],  who 
means  by  it  only  Philistia,  though  in  one  passage 
he  appears  to  have  carried  its  northern  boundary 
as  far  up  as  BeirQt.  In  the  later  (ireek  and  Roman 
period  the  name  was  applied,  as  we  apply  it,  to 
the  whole  country  occupied  by  the  Israelites  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  uses  the  word 
in  both  of  these  senses.  In  Ani.  I.  6,  2,  Philistia 
only  is  meant ;  in  Ani.  VIII.  10,  3,  it  is  the  whole 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  oldest 
name  of  the  country  was  the  Land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi.  31),  or  simply  Canaan,  "  Lowland," 
meaning  only  tlie  country  we.st  of  the  Jordan,  in 
contrast  with  the  higher  lands  east  of  the  river, 
the  western  territory  being  all  that  was  originally 
promised  to  Abraham.  Other  scriptural  names 
are  Judsea,  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise, and  the  Holy  Land  (Zecli.  ii.  12),  which  last 
has  been  for  centuries  the  most  popular  name. 
The  country  was  preconfigured  to  its  history.  Its 
situation  and  its  boundaries  indicated  at  once 
opportunity  and  isolation.  It  lay  between  great 
kingdoms :  Egypt  on  one  side,  Chaldsea,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon  on  the  other.  The  Mediterranean 
washes  it  on  the  west,  with  scarcely  one  good 
harbor  indenting  the  coast.  A  desert  on  the 
south  separates  it  from  Egypt.  The  same  desert 
sweeps  around  between  it  and  the  Euphrates.  On 
the  north  a  gigantic  gateway  opens  out  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  The 
boundaries  cannot  be  determined  exactly :  ap- 
proximately they  are  as  follows, — on  the  west 
the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  north  a  line  begin- 
ning near  the  Promontorium  Album,  in  lat.  33°  10', 
trending  northward,  till,  near  the  southern  base 
of  Henuon,  it  strikes  lat.  33°  16',  and  then  runs 
straight  on  to  the  desert;  on  the  east  the  Ara- 
bian Desert ;  and  on  the  south  the  parallel  of 
lat.  31°,  a  Httle  south  of  Beersheba  (31°  15'), 
curving  to  take  in  Kadesh.  Within  the  bounda- 
ries thus  roughly  indicated  there  are  about  twelve 
thousand  square  miles,  divided  by  the  Jordan 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  'J'he  length  of 
this  territory  is  about  a  hiuidred  and  fifty  miles ; 
the  average  breadtli  east  of  the  .Fordan  about 
forty  miles,  west  of  the  Jordan  a  little  more  than 
forty  miles. 

The  country  is  made  up  of  four  parallel  strips 
of  territory  running  north  and  south,  lowland 
and  highland  alternating.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  is  a  strip  of  lowland :  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian section  of  it  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
fi'om  four  to  six  miles  broad ;  in  the  Sharon  sec- 


tion of  it,  south  of  Carmel,  more  than  thirty 
miles  long  and  about  ten  miles  broad ;  and  in 
the  Philistine  section  of  it,  forty  miles  long  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad.  This  strip  of 
lowland  is  interrupted  l)y  the  ridge  of  Carmel, 
which  branches  off  from  the  mountains  of  .Sama- 
ria, runs  north-westward  for  twelve  iiules,  rises 
at  one  point  to  the  height  of  eigliteen  hundred 
and  ten  feet  above  the  .sea,  and  thrusts  out  into 
the  sea  a  promontory  five  hundred  feet  high.  On 
all  this  coast  the  only  bay  of  any  importance 
is  that  of  Acre,  just  north  of  Carmel.  Next  to 
this  is  the  liighland  strip,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  which  springs  from  the 
roots  of  Lebanon,  swells  into  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
is  interrupted  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  as  the 
lowland  strip  just  referred  to  is  interrupted  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  swells  again  into  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  reaches  its  greatest  average  height  in 
.Judiea,  and  then  falls  off  into  the  desert  south  of 
Beersheba.  This  broad,  high,  central  strip  of 
AVest  Jordanic  territory  has  been  likened  to  a 
ship's  long-boat  turned  downside  up.  Among 
the  highest  points  in  Galilee  are  Safed  (probably 
the  "city  set  on  a  hill"  of  Matt.  v.  14).  2,775  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Jebel  Jermuk,  near  by,  w  hich 
is  nearly  4,000  feet  high.  In  Samaria  the  highest 
points  are  Ebal,  3,077,  Gerizim,  2,849,  and  Tell 
'Asur  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Baal-hazor  of 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  nearly  3,400  feet  above  the  .sea. 
In  Judiva  the  highest  point  in  Jerusalem  is  2..503, 
Olivet  2,093,  Hebron  3,040,  and  Beersheba,  788 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Jordan  Valley,  at  some 
points  quite  narrow,  and  at  others  from  five  to 
ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  Jordan  itself  ("  Descender  "), 
fi-om  1,080  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
nion,  falls  in  twelve  miles  to  seven  feet  above 
the  sea-level  at  Lake  Hideh,  at  ten  miles  and  a 
half  farther  down  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  682.5 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  sixty-five 
miles  farther  down  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  be- 
tween Hernion  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  descent 
is  more  than  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  about  nine 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  fourth  strip  east  of  the 
Jordan  is  mostly  high  table-land,  some  of  it  3,000 
feet  high,  sinking  away  eastward  into  the  Ara- 
bian Desert. 

Of  the  four  lakes  of  Palestine,  the  northernmost 
is  Phiala,  five  miles  east  of  Banias,  nearly  round, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth, 
occupying  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  is  about  3,300  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  not,  as  was  anciently  supposed,  one 
of  the  .sources  of  the  Jordan,  has,  indeed,  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet,  and  abounds  in  frogs  and  leeches. 
Lake  Huleh  ("Waters  of  ilerom,"  Josh.  xi.  7), 
the  Semechonitis  of  Josephus  {Ant.  V.  5,  1), 
some  twelve  miles  south  of  Banias,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  papyrus  marsh,  seven  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex 
pointing  southward,  four  miles  long,  nearly  four 
miles  across  its  northern  end,  and  fifteen  feet 
deep.  Some  ten  miles  and  a  half  farther  down 
is  Gennesaret,  twelve  miles  aiKl  a  half  in  length, 
eiglit  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  (at  Magdala), 
165  feet  deep,  and  682.5  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    This  lake  is  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
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dance  of  its  fish,  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
its  storms,  and  the  liot-springs  along  the  shore. 
The  Dead  Sea,  sixty-five  miles  farther  south,  is 
about  forty-six  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  ten  miles,  1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean 
when  the  sea  is  at  the  fullest  after  the  winter 
rains,  and  over  1,300  feet  deep  at  the  deepest 
point;  the  southern  part,  covering  what  used  to 
be  thought  the  Valley  of  Siddini,  being  very  shal- 
low. The  extraordinary  depression  of  the  Dead 
.Sea  was  never  suspected  till  in  March,  1837,  it 
was  detected  and  measured  by  ;\loore  and  Beke, 
experimenting  by  means  of  boiling  water.  They 
made  the  depression,  however,  only  about  500 
feet.  Scott  and  Symonds,  in  1840-41,  nuule  it 
1.231  feet:  Lynch,  in  1S48,  made  it  1,31(3;  and 
Conder,  in  1874,  made  it  1,292  feet.  No  fish  live 
in  the  Dead  .Sea,  the  water  being  extremely  salt 
and  bitter,  containing  twenty-six  per  cent  of 
solid  matter.  The  impression  generally  received 
of  the  scenery  is  that  of  grandeur  and  desolation. 
But  some  travellers  have  been  much  impressed, 
also,  by  the  singular  beauty  of  this  silent  sea. 

Many  of  the  so-called  rivers  of  Palestine  are 
merely  winter  torrents,  which  run  dry  in  summer. 
Of  perennial  streams,  some  sixteen  in  all,  the 
most  important  is  the  Jordan.  Its  three  sources 
are  at  Hasbeiya,  at  Banias.  and  at  Tell  el-Kady 
(the  ancient  Dan)  :  the  first  of  which  contributes 
about  one-seventh;  the  second,  two-sevenths;  and 
the  third,  four-sevenths  of  the  water.  Between 
Banias  (about  ten  miles  south  of  Ilasbeiya)  and 
the  Dead  .Sea,  the  distance  is  a  hundred  and  four 
miles.  The  Jordan  has  four  tributaries,  —  two 
from  the  east,  and  two  from  the  west.  The  east- 
ern tributaries  are  the  Yarmuk  (ancient  Iliero- 
max),  which  drains  the  Hauran,  and  the  Zerka 
(ancient  Jabbok),  wliicli  is  fed  by  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  The  western  trilmtaries  are  the  Jaliid, 
near  Bethshean,  and  the  Far'ah,  wliere  ^Enon 
(.John  iii.  23)  has  been  looked  for.  Three  perma- 
nent streams  empty  into  the  Dead  .Sea  from  the 
east :  the  nortliernmost  of  these,  about  ten  miles 
down,  is  the  Zerka  M'ain,  in  whose  valley  ai"e  the 
hot  sulphur-springs  of  Callirrhoe,  a  little  way 
north  of  .Macluerus,  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  an<l  murdered.  Halfway  down  is 
-Ainon,  which  divided  Moab  from  the  Amoriles. 
.\t  the  .south-eastern  corner  is  el-Ali.sy,  which 
Kobinson  i<lentifies  with  Zered  (Deut.  ii.  13),  the 
ancient  dividing-line  between  ICdom  and  Jloab. 
Kight  perennial  streams  flow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  northernmost  of  these  is  the  Mef- 
shdk  of  Upper  Galilee.  South  of  this  is  the 
Xamein  (ancient  Belus),  near  Acre,  celebrated 
for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  art  of  making 
gla.ss.  -Vext  is  tiie  Mukulta  (the  Kishon,  "that 
ancient  river,"  Juilg.  v.  21),  wliieh  drains  the 
large  and  fertile  plain  of  Ksdraelon.  'I'he  plain  of 
.Sharon  sends  five  perennial  streams  into  the  .Medi- 
teri'anean.  These  are  tli(^  Zerka  (crocodile  river), 
north  of  t'a^sarea;  the  .Mefjir,  sontli  of  C'a'sarea ; 
the  Iskandcnnieli,  tlie  Kfdik,  and  the  '.\uja  (pos- 
silily  tiie  .Me-jarkon  of  .losli.  xix.  4tj)  near  Jaffa. 

'J'he  fountains  of  Palestine  constitute  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  features.  Many  scriptuial 
names  of  places,  like  Kndor,  Kngannim,  and  ICn- 
geili,  indicate  the  near  iieighliorhood  of  fountains. 
They  abound  especially  among  the  more  hilly 
portions  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Juda;a.     Dr. 


Robinson  counted  thirty,  some  of  them  large  and 
copious,  in  a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  nules  around 
Jerusalem,  not  including  those  of  the  city  itself. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  well  watered.  As  Aloses  said  of  it 
(Deut.  viii.  7),  it  is  "a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains,  and  depths  that  .spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills."  Tlie  largest  of  all  the  fountains  is 
the  one  .at  Tell  el-Kady,  the  chief  source  of  the 
Jordan,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  bursting  from  the  ground  with  great 
force.  Another  large  and  famous  fountain  is 
that  of  Elisha,  near  ancient  Jericho. 

The  geology  of  the  country  has  been  studied 
by  .Seetzen  (1805),  by  Poole  (1830),  by  Russegger 
(i83t3-3S),  by  Anderson  (1848),  by  Lartet  (1864), 
and,  more  recently,  by  Conder  and  others,  but  not 
yet  exhaustively.  The  prevailing  formation  is 
that  of  hard  crystalline  limestone  overlaid  with 
chalk,  which  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  in 
parts  of  Galilee,  is,  in  turn,  overlaid  with  num- 
mulitic  limestone  of  the  tertiary  period.  The 
limestone  hills  are  full  of  grottos  and  caverns. 
The  Xubian  sandstone  shows  itself  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  is  not  found  west  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  Lejah  district,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  is  a  rough,  basaltic  area  of  about  five 
hundred  square  miles.  Lava  deposits  are  found 
also  in  the  plateaus  and  plains  west  and  soiUh- 
west  of  Gennesaret.  Coal  has  been  found  in 
Lebanon ;  also  coal,  copper,  and  tin,  near  Sidon. 
The  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan  A^alley  must  have 
been  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
antedating  the  historic  period.  The  Dead  Sea 
is  no  doubt  nnich  older  than  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  Cities  of  the  I'lain  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  stood  on  ground  now  covered  by 
the  water.  Hot-springs  are  mimerous.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent  and  severe.  In  1837  Safed 
and  Tiberias  were  destroyed  by  a  shock. 

The  present  clim.ate  of  Palestine  is  said  by 
Conder  to  be  "trying  and  unhealthy,"  but  by  rea- 
son of  human  neglect,  rather  than  by  reason  of 
any  great  climatic  change.  The  Jordan  Valley  is 
especially  tropical  and  dangerous.  The  hottest 
month  of  the  year  is  August.  'l"he  best  months 
for  tourists  are  April  and  jSIay.  Tlie  dews  are 
heavy.  There  are  only  two  seasons,  summer  and 
winter ;  the  former,  from  April  to  November, 
rainless,  or  nearly  so;  the  latter,  the  rainy  sea.son, 
from  Xovendier  to  April.  But  between  the  nnddle 
of  D<'cendH'r  and  the  middle  of  February  there  is 
usually  an  intermission,  separating  "the  former 
and  the  latter  rain."  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall at  Jerusalem  is  sixty  inches;  while  on  our 
.■\tlaidic  seaboard  it  is  forty-five,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, whose  climate  somewhat  resend)les  that 
of  Palestine,  it  is  only  twenty.  At  Jerusalem, 
from  .lune,  1851,  to  .January,  1855,  according  to 
Dr.  Barclay's  register,  the  mean  temperature  was 
(it). 5°,  the 'highest  il2°,  and  the  lowest  28°.  In 
some  years  the  mean  has  lieen  ()2°,  and  the  high- 
est 8(i°.  At  Khan  Minieh,  in  187(!,  Dr.  Merrill 
encountered  a  sirocco  heat  of  130°  in  the  sun. 
Ilermon,  !).20()  feet  high,  looking  down  upon  the 
wholes  of  I'alestiiie,  is  never  entirely  clear  of 
snow,  though  late  in  autumn  only  slender  threads 
of  it  are  left,  as  the  Arabs  say,  "like  the  strag- 
gling locks  on  an  old  man's  head."  In  tho 
winter,  on  the  plains,  ice  seldom  makes,  and  the 
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ground  is  seldom  frozen.  With  abuiiilaiit  rains, 
whicli  may  generally  be  counted  upon,  I'alestine 
might  again  be  fertile  as  it  was  of  old.  l>ut  trees 
should  be  planted,  cisterns  built,  and  hills  ter- 
raced. The  products  of  the  soil  still  range  from 
pe«se,  beans,  wheat,  and  barley,  to  grapes,  figs, 
olives,  apricots,  lemons,  oranges,  and  dates. 
Melons  are  abundant.  Dr.  Thom.son  praises  the 
apples  of  Askelou,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  "  apples  "  of  Solomon's  .'^ong.  Dr.  Tristram 
thinks  that  the  apple-tree  of  Solomon  was  the 
apricot. 

The  flora  of  Palestine,  unlike  that  of  Egypt,  is 
richly  varied.  Not  less  than  a  thousand  species 
of  plants  have  been  reported,  and  probably  an- 
other thousand  might  be  added ;  but  only  a  very 
.small  portion  of  these  are  noticed  in  the  Bible. 
No  tourist  ever  forgets  the  impre.ssion  made  upon 
him  by  the  flowers  of  Palestine.  For  mile  on 
mile,  in  the  proper  season,  tlie  ground  is  radiant 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Everywhere 
one  sees  the  scarlet  anemone,  thought  by  some  to 
be  our  Lord's  "lily  of  the  field."  The  ranun- 
culus and  the  pheasant's-eye  (Ailaiiis  /laleslina) 
are  also  very  brilliant.  The  narcissus,  the  crocus, 
and  the  mallow  are  all  candidates  for  the  honor 
of  being  considered  "the  rose  of  .Sharon."  Of 
shrubs,  the  most  abundant  and  beautiful  is  the 
oleander.  The  whole  country  was  once  well  tim- 
bered ;  and  still  there  are  groves,  and  even  forests, 
of  pine  and  of  oak  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  all  the  way  up  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Lebanon,  there  are  very  few  trees  except 
on  Tabor  and  Carniel.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders  the  pine-forest  then  standing  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  has  disappeared.  Re- 
peated wars  and  conquests,  and  dreary  centuries 
of  bad  government,  have  gradually  reduced  the 
country  to  its  present  naked,  burnt,  and  desolate 
aspect.  Even  the  cedars  of  I^ebauon  are  steadily 
disappearing.  The  tree  now  most  common  is 
the  oak,  of  which  there  are  three  species.  Most 
abundant  of  all  is  the  prickly  evergreen  oak 
((luercus  pseuilo-coccifera).  The  other  two  species 
are  deciduous.  The  "oaks  of  Mamre"  were  not 
oaks,  but  terebinths,  the  most  famous  specimen 
of  which  is  the  so-called  "  Abraham's  Oak,"  near 
Llebron,  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference.  The 
sycamore  is  common,  as  also  the  ash,  elder,  haw- 
tiiorn,  willow,  tamarisk,  and  poplar.  The  pods 
of  the  locust  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  "  husks  "  eaten  by  the  prodigal  (Luke  xv.  ItJ), 
or  at  least  craved  by  him.  The  papyrus,  now 
wholly  extinct  in  Egypt,  is  found  in  two  places : 
at  Lake  llilleh  and  at  Khan  Minieh.  The 
"  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  "  (Matt.  xi.  7j,  A  run- 
do  (lonaj\  grows  in  great  cane-brakes  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine,  especially  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Our  Saviour's  "  crown  of  thorns  " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  29)  was  probably  plaited  from  the 
zizyphus,  a  kind  of  lotus,  with  a  small  white 
blossom  and  a  yellow  berry,  found  in  the  Kedron 
Valley,  luit  growing  to  a  nuich  larger  size  in  the 
low,  warm  plains.  In  the  Joi'dan  Valley  are  found 
the  acacia  ("shittim-wood"  of  Exod.  xxxvi.  20) 
and  the  false  balm-of-Gilead,  a  thorny  shrub, 
whose  berry  yields  an  oil  highly  prized  by  the 
Arabs.  The  real  balm-of-Gilead,  once  cultivated 
in  the  Plains  of  Jericho,  has  disappeared. 

The  country  is   rich   also   in   its   fauna.     Dr. 


Tiistram  reports  eighty  species  of  manimal».  Of 
wild  animals,  the  lion  and  the  "  unicorn,"  or  wild 
bull  (Num.  xxiii.  22),  are  extinct;  and  all  the 
larger  kinds  are  rare,  for  want  of  sheltering 
woods.  'I'he  behemoth  of  Job  (xl.  L5),  jirobably 
the  hippopotamus,  is  no  longer  .seen.  But  still 
there  are  wolves,  bears,  leopards,  jackals,  hyenas, 
wild  boars,  antelojjes,  gazelles,  foxes,  jiorcupine.s, 
rabbits,  rats,  nuce,  and  wildcats.  'I'he  dogs  are 
nearly  all  of  one  breed  (the  shepherd),  are  out- 
casts and  scavengers,  and,  like  jackals,  make 
night  hideous  by  their  bowlings.  Of  strictly 
domesticated  animals,  the  horse  is  mucli  le.ss  used 
than  the  ass,  the  mule,  and  the  camel ;  which  last 
are  more  economical.  The  buffalo,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Persians,  has  in  some 
sections  taken  the  place  of  the  ox ;  and  the  neat- 
cattle  of  the  country  in  general  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  well  cared  for  as  in  ancient 
times.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abundant,  but  swine 
are  seldom  seen.  Of  birds,  the  most  common 
are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  owls,  storks, 
pelicans,  ravens,  doves,  pigeon.s,  partridges,  quails, 
sparrows,  and  nightingales.  Large  birds  of  prey 
are  particularly  numerous.  Brilliancy  of  plumage 
is  another  striking  feature.  But  singing-birds 
are  few,  the  bulbul  and  nightingale  being  the 
most  common.  Dr.  Tristram  collected  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  species  of  birds,  and  thinks 
that  at  least  thirty  other  species  might  lie  added 
to  the  list.  A  small  but  fine  collection,  made  in 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  for  the  American  Palestine  Exjiloration 
Society,  belongs  now  to  the  museum  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New-Yoi-k  City. 

Fish  are  often  referred  to  in  Scripture,  but  no 
species  are  named.  Gennesaret  is  still  remarka- 
ble for  its  dense  shoals  of  fish,  frequently  covering 
an  acre  or  more  of  the  surface.  Dr.  Tristram 
obtained  fourteen  species,  and  thinks  there  may 
be  three  times  that  number  of  species  in  the  lake. 
The  bream  and  sheat-fish,  among  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all,  are  identical  with  the  common  species 
of  the  Nile.  The  coracinus  of  Josephus  (J.  AV. 
iii.  10,  8)  has  at  last  been  found.  The  "great 
fish  "  of  Jon.  i.  17,  was  not  a  "  whale,"  as  the 
I'/rof  of  jMatt.  xii.  40  is  unwarrantably  rendered 
in  our  version,  but  may  have  been  a  specimen  of 
tlie  great  white  shark  (^Canis  carclmrias),  still 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long. 

Reptiles  abound  in  Palestine.  Serpents  are 
very  numerous,  most  of  them  harndess,  and  many 
of  them  brilliantly  colored.  Some  are  venomous. 
Of  lizards  there  is  an  immen.se  variety.  Frogs 
are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  one  .species;  and 
only  one  species  of  the  toad  is  known.  The 
crocodile  (the  "leviathan  "of  Job  xli.)  may  still 
be  found  in  the  marshes  of  the  Zerka. 

Insects  are  abundant,  especially  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  and  cockroaches,  also  fleas, 
lice,  and  mosquitoes,  the  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the 
hornet. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Palestine  were  the  Canaanites,  of  Ilamitic 
blood.  But  these  were  preceded  by  an  aborigi- 
nal, jirehistoric  population,  supposed  to  have  been 
Semitic.  This  prehistoric  population  had  proba- 
bly occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,    but  in   the  time   of    Abraham  we   find 
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them  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Clied- 
orlaoiner,  king  of  Klam,  the  contemporary  of 
Abraham,  is  described  in  Gen.  xiv.  as  smiting 
these  four  tribes,  —  the  Rephaim  in  Bashaii, 
south  of  tliem  the  Zuzitii,  still  farther  south  the 
Emim,  and,  farthest  south  of  all,  the  Ilorim  in 
Edoin.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  (Xum.  xiii.  28),  were 
the  Aitaklm,  who  were  driven  out  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  21,  22),  only  a  remnant  remaining  in 
Philistia.  The  Acini  of  Deut.  ii.  23,  assumed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Ariles  of  Josh.  xiii.  3,  also 
probably  belonged  to  this  same  aboriginal  Semitic 
population.  The  earliest  historic  occupants  of  | 
Palestine,  as  we  have  said,  were  Ilamites,  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Ham.  The  date  of  their  immigi-ation 
cannot  be  determined.  Their  conquest  of  the 
aboriginal  .Semitic  tribes  was  evidently  not  yet 
completed  when  Abraham  crossed  the  Jordan. 
In  the  original  grant  of  territory  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  19-21),  ten  tribes  are  named,  the  first 
two  of  which,  the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites,  were 
on  the  south,  towards  Egypt ;  and  the  third,  the 
Kadmonites,  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Usually  six  tribes  are  named,  as  in  Exod.  iii.  8 
and  in  Josh.  ix.  1 ;  but  seven  is  the  number  in  ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  11,  where  the  Girgashites,  usually 
omitted,  are  named  as  if  on  the  west  side  of  the  j 
Jordan.  These  seven  were  the  llittites,  Girga-  j 
shites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites. 
and  Jebusites.  In  the  tinxe  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
the  Ammon-Moab  people  were  on  the  east  side 
of  tlie  river,  but  had  been  crowded  down  by  the 
Amorites,  who  held  the  whole  territory  from 
Mount  Hermon  to  the  .\rnon.  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Half-Manasseh  took  this  East-Jordan  territory : 
the  other  nine  tribes  and  a  half  took  the  U'est- 
Jordan  territory.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  power 
under  David  and  Solomon.  Visible  decay  began 
about  975  B.C.,  with  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Assyria  crushed  the  nortliern  kingdom 
of  Israel  about  720  B.C.,  and  Babylon  cru.shed 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  about  587  B.C. 
Since  then  the  country  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly under  foreign  domination,  with  hardly 
more  than  the  shadow  of  independence  at  any 
time.  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  mastery,  the  heroic  Macca- 
ba;an  period  lasting  only  about  a  hundred  years. 
Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
were  four  provinces,  —  Galilee,  .Samaria,  and 
Judica  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Penea 
on  the  east  side.  .Since  637  A.D.,  when  Pales- 
tine was  conipiered  by  the  Saracens,  it  has,  with 
little  interruption,  been  under  Mohammcclan  rule. 
Tlie  Seljukiau  Turks  .seized  the  country  in  1073, 
and  by  their  barbarous  treatment  of  Christian 
pilgrims  provoked  the  Crusades.  The  Latin  king- 
dom, with  its  nine  successive  .sovereigns,  estab- 
lished in  1099,  held  Jeru.salem  till  1187,  .and 
staid  in  .\cre  till  1291.  In  l.")17  the  Ottonuins 
came  in,  and  made  tiie  country  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  It  was  snatched  from  tlie  Sul- 
tan by  .Mohammed  Ali  in  1832 ;  but  Europe 
intervened,  and  in  1841  it  was  given  back  agam 
to  Turkey.  It  now  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  which  includes  the  three  suD-pashalics 
of  BeirQt,  Akka,  and  Jerusalem.     As  no  proper 


census  is  ever  taken,  the  population  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  For  the  whole  area  of  ancient 
Palestine,  Dr.  Socin,  in  Bredeker's  Handhnok, 
allows  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  —  only  about  a  tenth  part  of 
wluit  the  country  should  be  nuide  to  support. 
The  Jews,  who  number  about  twenty  thousand, 
are  comparatively  recent  comers,  found  only  in 
the  sacred  places  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberia.s, 
and  Safed.  Jerusalem  has  a  population  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  of  whom  ten  thousand  are  Jews. 
The  Sanurritans  at  Nablous  number  only  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
are  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Syrians  and  their  Arab-conquerors.  East  of  the 
Jordan  are  three  important  tribes  dwelling  per- 
manently within  recognized  limits.  These  are, 
north  of  the  Arnon,  the  Adwan ;  south  of  the 
.\rnon,  the  Beni  Sakhr;  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  Gh.awarineh.  Besides  these  are  four  tribes 
of  Bedaween  Aeneseh  (the  Wuld  'All,  the  Hese- 
neh,  the  Ruwala,  and  the  Bisher),  who  left 
Arabia  about  120  A.D.,  and  are  always  in  naotion, 
coming  northward  every  sunmier,  and  going 
southward  every  winter.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  but  little  control  of  them.  Dr  Mer- 
rill's East  of  the  Jordan  gives  us  adnurable 
pictures  of  Ar.ab  life  in  Eastern  Palestine. 

Pilgi'images  to  the  Holy  Land  began  with 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  32ti  A.D., 
and  have  continued  ever  since.  What  was  then 
known  of  the  country  may  be  foimd  in  the  Onu- 
viasllcon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  principal  topographers  of  Pales- 
tine were  superstitious,  ignorant,  and  careless 
monks,  whose  identifications  of  sacred  places 
were  largely  of  the  legendary  and  childisli  sort. 
The  eighteenth  century  contributed  something 
towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Reland's  learned  work  (1714)  is  still  a  classic. 
Richard  Pococke  was  in  Palestine  in  1738.  Korte, 
the  German  bookseller,  was  the  first  (in  1741)  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  natural  history  of 
the  country  was  ably  treated  in  a  posthumous 
work  of  Has.selquist,  edited  (17ij7)  by  Linna'us. 
The  nineteenth  century  opened  a  new  epoch  in 
the  liistory  of  biblical  geography.  Seetzen  was 
in  the  field  from  1805  to  1807,  Burckhardt  in 
1810,  Irby  and  :Mangles  in  1817-1818.  But  no  one 
man  has  ever  done  so  much  for  the  geography  of 
tlie  Holy  Land  as  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  Not 
only  was  he  thoroughly  prepared  for  liis  ta.sk  by 
fift«cai  years  of  special  study,  but  he  had  a  pas- 
sion and  a  genius  for  exact  and  certain  knowl- 
edge. During  two  brief  journeys,  in  1838  and  in 
18.')2,  accompanied  and  aided  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  then  living,  he 
fairly  swept  the  whole  field  clean  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  adhere 
persistently  to  the  rule  of  looking  for  ancient 
Hebrew  names  under  the  disguise  of  modern 
.\rabic  names.  The  number  of  ancient  places 
first  visited  or  identified  by  liim  in  1838  was  a 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Tlie  number  of  identifica- 
tions added  in  18.")2  was  forty-nine.  And  very 
few  of  these  identifications  h.ave  been  set  aside. 
Next  in  rank,  with  respect  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  service  rendered,  is  Dr.  William  M. 
Thomson,  for  more  than  forty  years  an  Americaa 
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luissionary  in  Syiia  and  Palestine,  whose  book, 
in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1858,  and  in  a  new 
edition,  in  three  vohiines,  in  1880-8:3.  In  184S 
the  Lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  were  for  tlie 
first  time  thoroughly  explored  aud  surveyeil  by 
Lieuts.  Lynch  and  Dale  of  tlie  I'nited-States 
Navy.  In  18.50  Johann  Gottfried  Wetzstein, 
Prussian  consul  at  Damascus,  explored  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  country  east  of  the  .lordau.  In 
ISGG  Iluleh  and  the  Upper  Jordan  were  explored 
by  John  Macgreggor  of  Scotland,  and  iu  the 
same  year  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  surveyed  by 
('apt.  Wilson  of  the  English  Royal  Engineers. 
This  last  piece  of  work  was  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  a  society 
organized  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhaustive  exploi'ation  aud  accurat«  survey  of 
the  Holy  Laud.  From  1867  to  1870  Capt.  War- 
ren, imder  the  direction  of  the  same  society,  was 
making  excavations  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  In 
1870  the  American  Palestine  f^xploration  Society 
was  organized  to  work  on  tlie  east  side  of  the 
Joi'dan.  The  triangulation  of  Western  Palestine 
was  begun  iu  the  autumn  of  1871  by  Capt.  Stew- 
art, whose  health  soon  broke  down,  and  was 
finished  in  1877  by  Lieuts.  Conder  and  Kitchener. 
They  have  done  a  great  work.  Of  622  biblical 
sites  in  Western  Palestine,  they  claim  to  have 
identified  172  out  of  the  434  in  all,  which  they 
regard  as  now  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. Their  large  map,  iu  twenty-six  sheets, 
is  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile.  It  was 
published  iu  1880.  Seven  quarto  volumes  go  with 
it,  —  three  volumes  of  Memoirs,  one  volume  of 
Name  Lists,  one  of  Special  Papers,  one  on  the 
Jerusalem  Work,  and  one  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
of  Western  Palestine.  The  reduced  map  (on  the 
scale  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  mile)  is 
in  four  forms,  —  the  JModeru,  the  Old- Testament 
Ancient,  the  New-Testament  Ancient,  and  the 
Water-Basins.  In  1873  the  American  Society 
.sent  out  its  first  expedition  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Steever  of  the  United-States  army,  who 
triangulated  some  five  hundred  square  miles  of 
the  territory  over  against  Jericho.  The  arclia;- 
ologist  of  the  jxpedition  was  Professor  Jolin  A. 
Paine,  who  took  squeezes  and  casts  of  important 
in.seriptions  (including  those  of  Hamath),  identi- 
fied Mount  Pisgah,  and  made  a  collection  of  East^ 
.Jordan  plants.  The  second  expedition,  in  1875, 
was  under  command  of  Col.  James  C.  Lane,  and 
had  Dr.  Selah  Jlerrill  for  its  archaeologist.  A 
rapid  reconuoissauoe  survey  of  the  whole  trans- 
Jordanic  territory  was  made,  about  a  hundred 
photographs  of  ruins  and  scenery  were  taken, 
several  places  of  interest  and  importance  (such 
as  Succoth,  Mahanaim,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  Tish- 
bi)  were  identified,  aud  in  all  about  230  names 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  IMeyer's  map  (not 
published).  Dr.  Jlerrill  reckons  about  240  bibli- 
cal names  east  of  the  Jordan,  besides  fourteen 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees.  Nearly  100  of 
the.se  he  thinks  have  been  identified.  At  this 
point  the  work  of  triangulation  was  surrendered 
to  the  English  Society,  which  entered  the  field  in 
1881,  sur\'eyed  about  five  hundred  square  miles, 
and  was  then  compelled  by  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  country  to  withdraw,  it  is  hoped  only 
for  a  time.  The  American  Society  published  four 
Statements  (1871,  1873,  1875,  1877),  and  holds  in 
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reserve  Dr.  Merrill's  Xoles  upon  the  Meyer  map. 
Dr.  Men-ill's  East  of  the  Jordan  (1881)  i's  a  valu- 
able coutriliution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
lie  is  now  (1883)  American  consul  in  Jerusalem. 
Iu  1877  a  German  society  was  organized,  aud  in 
doing  good  work.  It  publishes  a  monthly  peri- 
odical. 

Lit.  —  The  literature  of  the  subjei-l  is  vast. 
Tobler,  iu  his  Bihliotheca  Geoc/rap/iicn  /'(ilrslhim 
(1867,  witli  supplements  in  186!)  and  1875),  enu- 
merates more  than  a  thousand  writers.  To  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  useful : 
the  Onomnstlcon  of  Eusebius  (cir.  330),  translated 
into  Latin,  with  additions  by  Jerome  (388),  edited 
by  Larsow  and  Parthey  (Berlin,  1862)  ;  Da^cri/t- 
lioiics  TeiTCE  Sancta,  by  writers  of  the  eighth, 
ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  edited  by 
Tobler  (Leipzig,  1874);  Earhj  Travels  in  Palestine, 
edited  by  Wright  (Loudon,  1848)  ;  the  Histiiriea 
'J'/ientof/iea,  et  Moralis  Terra'  Sanclee  Ehiciilutiti.  of 
Quaresimus  (Antwerp.  163!t),  valuable  for  the 
traditions;  JIaundkell  :  Joumei/  from  A/eji/io 
to  Jerusalem  at  Eeister,  1607  (Oxford.  1703);  Hi;- 
l.\nd's  Palestina  Itlustrata  (Utrecht,  1714);  II.\s- 
SELQI'IST :  Voi/ar/es  anil  Travels  in  tlie  Levant  in 
the  Years  1749-5^,  edited  by  Liiina3us,  1757  (Lon- 
don, 1766)  ;  BuKCKH.\RDT  :  Travels  in  Si/rin  ami 
the  llntij  Land  (London.  1822);  Travels  in  E</i/j>c 
and  Nidiia,  Si/ria  and  Asia  Minor,  dnrinij  the  Years 
1817,  ISIS,  iiy  Irby  and  Mangles,  printed,  but 
not  published  (Loudon.  1822) ;  KoiiiNSO.v:  Bilili- 
eat  liesearchcs  (Boston,  Loudon,  and  Berlin,  1841, 
3  vols.),  LMter  llesearches  (1856),  and  I'Injsii-id 
(Jeijf/rajdii/  of  the  IJoli/  Land  (published  posthu 
inously,  1865);  Willia.ms  :  //"///  Citi/  (1845, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1849),  defending  tlie  traditional 
sites;  Wilson:  The  Lands  of  the  Jiilile  (Edinb., 
1847,  2  vols.);  Lyni'H  :  Expedition  tn  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  (1840)  ;  St.\xi.ky  :  Sinai  and 
Palestine  (1857,  2d  ed.,  posthumous,  1883).  highly 
picturesque  and  graphic ;  Bakclay  :  The  Citi/ of 
the  Great  King  (1858),  valuable  for  the  meteor- 
ology; Thomson:  The  Land  and  Me  Boot  (1858, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1880-85,  3  vols.)  ;  Tobler  :  Bethie- 
hem  (1849),  Jerusalem  (1854),  Nazareth  (1868); 
Porter:  Damascus  (l%bo),  Giant  Cities  of' Bashan 
(1865),  Handhook  of  Si/ria  and  Palestine  (revi.sed 
edition,  1875)  ;  Ritter  :  Geograph;/  of  Pulrsline, 
translated  by  Gage  (1866,  4  vols.) ;  Tristram: 
The  Land  of  Israel  (1865),  Natural  lliston/  of  the 
Bible  (1867),  Land  of  Moab  (1873);  M.Vcc'iii-X!- 
GOR :  lioh  I  toy  on  the  Jordan  (1870);  Nrrr:  Sa- 
maritan Tariptm  and  lliston/  (1874);  Conder: 
Tent-Work  in  Palestine  (1878^  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1885)  ; 
Bartlett:  From  Egypt  to  Palestine  (1870); 
Scii.\ff:  Through  Bilile  Lands  (1880)  ;  Merrill - 
Iu:ist  of  the  Jordan  (1881),  Galilee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (\SSl).  The  best  maps  yet  published  are 
those  of  Van  de  Velde  (1866),  of  Kiepert  (1875), 
aud  of  the  English  Exploration  Fund  (1880-83). 
The  best  atlases  are  those  of  Menke  (1868)  and 
of  Clark  (1868).  roswell  d.  iiiTcncocK. 

PALESTRINA,  Giovanni  Pierluigi,  the  founder 
of  the  modern  style  of  church-music ;  b.  at  Pale.s- 
trina,  iu  the  Roman  Canipagna,  1524  ;  d.  iu  Rome. 
Feb.  2,  1.J92.  lie  studied  under  Claude  (Joudimel 
aud  made  by  his  first  compositions — three  masses 
dedicated  to  Julius  HI.  — so  favorable  an  impres 
sion,  that  he  was  made  musical  director  of  tin 
Julian    chapel.      He  held   similar  positions   at 
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various  chapels  and  churckes  in  Rome  until  his 
death ;  and  by  his  compositions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  —  masses,  motets,  hymns,  etc.,  but  of 
which  only  one-half  has  been  published.  —  he 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  history  of 
chiirch-rausic.  As  his  masterpiece,  is  generally 
mentioneil  .l//.v.<rt  Papce  Marcelli.  His  life  was 
written  by  ISaini.  Rome,  1S'2S. 

PALEY,  William,  a  distinguished  English  theo- 
logian ;  was  b.  July,  1713,  at  Peterborough,  where 
his  father  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral;  d.  May 
'2d,  ISUo,  in  Bishop- Wearmouth.  As  a  boy  he 
exhibited  the  power  of  close  and  clear  reasoning 
which  afterwards  made  him  distinguished.  En- 
tering Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  17.5!),  he  left 
it  after  taking  liis  degree,  in  1763,  to  become 
teacher,  and  subsequently  assistant  preacher,  in 
Greenwich.  In  17tJ5  he  received  the  prize  from 
Cambridge  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation,  his 
theme  being  a  comparison  of  tlie  Stoic  and  Epi- 
curean pnilosophies ;  and  in  1700  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Christ  College.  He  lectured  at  Cam- 
bridge with  succe.ss  till  177.3,  when  he  accepted  the 
living  of  Musgrove,  Westmoreland,  with  which 
he  combined  several  others.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  prebendary  of  Carlisle,  1782  arch- 
deacon, and  in  1785  chancellor  of  the  diocese. 
During  thLs  period  he  spent  nmch  time  in  the 
elaboration  of  his  lectures.  In  1794  he  published 
his  Ecid.ences  of  Chrislidnity,  which  had  a  cordial 
reception,  and  secured  for  him  immediate  promo- 
tion in  the  church.  He  was  appointed  canou  of 
St.  Paul's  in  179.3,  made  doctor  of  theology  by 
Cambridge,  and  subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  soon 
after  offered  tlie  rectory  of  Bishop-Wearmouth, 
where  he  sjieut  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  most  important  of  Paley's  writings  are  the 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Piiilosophi/,  1785, 

2  vols.,  for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  a 
thousand  poimds,  [and  which  went  through  fifteen 
editions  in  the  autlior's  lifetime] ;  llurce  Paulince, 
1790:  A  Viciv  of  the  Evidences  of  Vhrislianitij,  1794, 

3  vols.  :  Natural  Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the 
Existence  and  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected 
from  the  Appearances  of  Nature,  1802.  His  smaller 
writings  and  sermons  were  published  after  his 
death  under  the  title  Sermons  ami  Tracts.  The 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (Ger- 
man translation  by  Garve)  was  introduced  as  a 
text-book  into  Cambridge  in  1780,  where  it  was 
retained  for  many  years.  It  represents  the  stand- 
point of  empirici.sm,  and  called  forth  replies  from 
Gisborne,  Pearson,  and  others.  As  late  as  1859, 
Ur.  Whately  edited  an  edition  with  notes. 

Tlie  Evidences  of  Chri'slianity  was  Paley's  most 
important  work,  if  we  judge  by  its  influence  upon 
English  tlieology.  Until  very  recently  it  was  the 
4  principal  theological  text^book  of  Cambridge, 
'  and  in  1849  the  examination  upon  it  was  extended 
'  to  three  hours.  Tlie  author  pursues  the  histori- 
cal metliod.  Bolinghroke  and  other  deists  had 
aflirined  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  ought  to 
be  proved  by  historical  arguments.  Paley  and 
Lardner  took  the  liint.  hi  working  ont  his  plan, 
Paley  .seeks  to  establish  the  two  propositions,  that 
*' there  is  clear  proof  that  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  underwent  the  greatest  liardships  ratlier 
than  give  up  the  gospel,  and  cease  to  obey  its 
precepts,''  and  "other  miracles  than  tho.se  of  the 
ijospel  are  not  satisfactorily  attested."     To  these 


evidences  he  appends  '■  auxiliary "  arguments 
drawn  from  the  "  morality  of  the  gospel,"  "  origi- 
nality of  Christ's  character,"  etc.,  and  a  consid- 
eration of  some  popular  objections.  Paley's 
Evidences  does  not  touch  upon  the  pantheistic 
objections  to  Christianitj-  current  at  the  present 
day,  and  is  consequently  not  fully  adapted  to 
our  present  wants.  The  author  has'  no  claim  to 
originality,  as  the  substance  of  his  arguments 
had  been  given  before  in  Lardner's  Credihility, 
and  the  Criterion  of  Miracles  by  Bishop  Douglas. 
A  German  translation  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1797. 

The  Horce  Paulince  (German  translation  by 
H.  P.  C.  Henke)  is  an  able  presentation  of  the 
"  undesigned  coincidences  "  between  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  and  the  Acts.  The  Natural  Theology 
(German  translation  by  Hauff,  Stuttgart,  1837) 
is  a  clear  popular  presentation  of  the  teleological 
argument  for  God's  existence. 

Able  as  Paley  was  as  an  apologete  for  Chris- 
tianity, we  miss  in  his  writings  a  deep  conviction 
of  sin,  and  the  recognition  of  the  central  signifi- 
cance of  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  jus- 
tification. SeeMK.^DLEY:  Memoirs  of  W.  Paley, 
Edinburgh,  1810:  [and  Lives  by  Ch.\lmers  (in 
an  edition  of  the  author's  works,  1821);  Edmund 
Pai.ev.  1825].  FK.  LLilKS. 

PALIMPSEST.     See  Bible  Text,  p.  208. 

PALISSY,  Bernard,  better  known  as  Pali.ssy 
the  Potter,  a  Huguenot  artisan  of  lunnble  origin, 
who  by  force  of  natiu'al  abilities,  indonntable 
perseverance,  and  rare  integrity  of  character,  lias 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  place  in  history. 
He  was  born  about  1510,  at  Chapelle-Biroii.  on 
the  confines  of  the  old  French  provinces  of  Piiri- 
gord  and  Agenois,  in  the  modern  department  of 
Lotet-tiaronne.  Little  is  know  n  of  his  youth,  ex- 
cept that  he  enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing an  education.  When  he  reached  manhood,  he 
set  out  on  his  travels  through  France,  seeking  to 
gain  a  living  as  a  painter  on  glass,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  singularly 
in(]uisitive  mind.  At  length,  about  1539,  he  set- 
tled at  Saintes,  in  the  present  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  where  he  shortly  afterward 
married.  From  this  time  forward,  his  life  became 
a  desperate  struggle  at  once  to  solve  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  to  ward  off  the  poverty  entailed 
uiion  him  by  his  devotion  to  his  chosen  pursuit. 
The  demaiul  for  colored  glass  had  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  the  images  of  saints  w  hich  Palissy  had 
formerly  painted  .seemed  likely  to  be  banished 
from  the  homes  of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  the  Reformed  doctrines.  But  the 
artistic  instinct  of  Palissy  saw  in  pottery,  could 
ho  but  succeed  in  covering  it  with  a  suitable 
enamel,  a  materiiil  upon  which  he  could  realize 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  For  fully 
fifteen  years  did  he  pursue  his  search.  He  had 
begun  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  clay  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  but 
his  rei)eated  failures  were  less  exasperating  llian 
the  scorn  he  experienced  abroad  as  a  visionary, 
or  possibly  even  worse,  a  secret  counterfeiter  of 
till'  king's  money ;  while  at  home  he  was  re- 
luoached  by  his  wife  for  the  scanty  means  he 
contributed  to  the  common  hoard.  Meantime, 
before  his  success  was  assured,  Pali.ssy  had  im- 
bibed (1510)  tlie  truths  of  the  gospel,  first  preached 
in  their  purity  by   eome   obscure   monks  whom 
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the  intolerant  legislation  of  Francis  I.  soon  put 
to  death.  From  a  convert,  I'ali«isy  soon  liecuuie 
a  laj'-preacher ;  and,  though  he  never  was  or(laino<l 
as  a  minister,  his  exhortations  led  to  the  I'ornia- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Saintes.  lie 
has  himself  left  us  an  affecting  description  of 
the  wonderful  change  produced  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  its  neighborhood  by  the  work,  of  which 
his  simple  reading  and  expounding  of  the  Bible 
was  the  humble  origin.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.  the  remarkable  abilities  of 
the  Huguenot  potter  of  Saintes  at  last  obtained 
recognition.  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
became  his  patron,  and  somewhat  relieved  ids 
poverty  by  furnishing  him  the  means  of  building 
suitable  ovens  for  baking  his  novel  productions. 
But  even  the  safeguard  given  him  by  the  consta- 
ble did  not  prevent  Palissy  from  being  thrown 
into  prison  as  a  heretic,  wlien  in  15G2,  during 
the  course  of  the  first  "  religious  war,"  Saintes 
was  the  scene  of  a  violent  re-actionary  movement. 
At  the  request  of  Montmorency,  Catharine  de' 
Medici  issued  an  order  for  the  potter's  release, 
and  from  that  time  forward  became  his  protector. 
In  1572  he  owed  his  safety,  during  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  to  the  queen-mother's 
commands.  At  that  time,  or  shortly  before, 
I'alissy  with  his  sons  was  employed  by  Catharine 
(through  whose  influence  he  had  received  the 
formal  title  of  "  inventeur  ties  rusfiijucsfit/ullnef  tin 
roi")  in  decorating  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  then  in  proce.ss  of  construction. 
Jt  was  impossible,  however,  for  so  outspoken  a 
Protestant  to  live  in  Paris  uidiarmed  during  the 
troublous  yearsof  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  In  1588  Palissy  was  again  in  prison  because 
of  his  faith.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  visited  in  the  Bastille  by  the 
weak  king,  who  in  vain  begged  him  to  recant,  at 
the  same  time  informing  him,  tliat,  should  he 
refuse,  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  The  fearless  answer  of  the  humble  potter, 
as  given  by  Agrippa  d'Aubigue  in  his  Confession 
lie  Sam-i/,  has  become  famous  in  history :  '■  .Sire, 
you  have  several  times  told  me  that  you  pitied 
me ;  but  it  is  I  that  pity  you,  who  have  uttered 
the  words, '  I  am  compelled.'  That  was  not  spoken 
as  a  king.  These  girls  my  companions,  and  I, 
who  have  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  lieaven,  will 
teach  you  this  royal  language,  tliat  neither  the 
Guises,  nor  all  your  people,  nor  you,  will  know 
how  to  compel  a  potter  to  bow  the  knee  to 
images."  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  substantial  correctness  of  the  reply,  as  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  although  the  form 
may  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  style  of  the 
epigrammatic  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  its  preservation.  It  is  certain  that  Palissy  re- 
mained in  the  Bastille,  together  with  other  pris- 
oners for  the  faith,  until  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  himself  died  there,  of  want  and  bad 
treatment,  in  1590,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty 
years.  The  transcendent  merits  of  the  Huguenot 
potter  as  an  artist  have  long  been  acknowledged ; 
and  his  productions,  many  of  which  occupy  places 
of  honor  in  the  museums  of  the  Lou\Te,  of  Cluny, 
and  elsewhere,  are  greatly  sought  after.  It  is 
only  within  our  own  times  that  the  .skilful  artisan 
has  been  accorded  high  rank  as  a  sound  thinker 


on  political  economy  and  as  a  writer  of  the 
French  language  inferior  to  few  other  men  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Lamartine,  no  incompetent 
judge  in  such  matters,  says  of  him,  "  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  proclaim  this  poor  workman  in  clay 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  French  tongue. 
Montaigne  does  not  excel  him  in  freedom,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  in  vigor,  La  Fontaine  in  grace, 
Bo.ssuet  in  lyric  energy."  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  historical  curiosity,  that  a  Itoman-C'atliolic 
connnittee  erected  a  statue  to  Palis.sy  at  Saintes 
in  1808,  and  in  its  proceedings  on  the  occasion 
made  light  of  the  Protestantism  of  a  man  with 
whom  religious  convictions  always  held  the  high- 
est position.  The  secretary  of  that  committee 
naturally  attempted  to  prove  Palissy's  reply  to 
Henry  III.  to  be  apocryphal.  Monograplis  on 
Palissy's  life  and  works  abound  in  the  French 
language.  For  contemporary  references  to  him, 
see  Lestoile:  Journal  de  Henri  III.,  and  Agrip- 
pa d'Aubigne  :  Confession  calliolii/ue  tie  Sancy. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical 
Society  contains  numerous  instructive  articles. 
O.  DouEN  contributes  a  thorough  .sketch  to  Licn- 
TENBERGKR  :  Enci/clope'die  des  Sciences  religieuses. 
See  al.-!o  IIe.vrv  Morley  :  Life  of  Bernard  Pal- 
issij.  N.Y.,  1852,  2  vols.  henrv  m.  baird. 

PALL,  from  the  Latin  pallium,  "cover,"  "man- 
tle," is  used  in  several  way.s,  —  as  the  name  of  the 
white  linen  cloth  which  is  spread  over  the  altar- 
table  during  the  celebration  of  nuiss,  and  which 
represents  the  winding-sheet  of  the  Lord ;  as  the 
name  of  the  black  velvet  cloth  vshich  is  spread 
over  the  coflin  while  it  is  borne  to  the  tomb,  etc. 
See  PALi.iUAr. 

PALLADIUS,  the  opponent  of  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Origenistic  controversy ;  b.  in 
Galatia  about  3GS;  went,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  to  Egypt,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  great  fathers  of  monasticisni.  Though 
the  hermits  whom  he  first  approached,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria,  were  so  severe  that  he  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  join  them,  he  lived  for 
a  long  time  among  the  hermits  of  the  Nitrian 
Mountains,  the  Skitic  Desert,  and  the  Thebais. 
From  Egypt  he  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  spent 
three  years  among  the  monks  of  jNIount  Olivet, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Rufinus.  In  400 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bi- 
thynia  by  John  Chrysostom,  at  that  time  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  As  an  ardent  adherent 
of  Chrysostom,  he  became  in  403  entangled  in  the 
Origenistic  controversy.  The  reports  are  obscure 
and  confused  concerning  this  point.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  went  to  Rome,  probably  in  order 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  Honorius  in  behalf  of  the 
exiled  Chrysostom.  On  his  return  to  the  East  he 
was  seized,  and  banished  to  Syene  in  L'pper  Egypt. 
After  many  sufferings,  he  was  recalled,  and  made 
bishop  of  Aspona  in  Galatia,  where  he  died  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  431.  Three  works, 
still  extant,  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  only 
one  of  them,  Historia  Lausiaca,  is  of  undoubted 
authenticity.  It  is  a  collection  of  lives  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Palestinian  monks,  written  c.  420,  partly 
from  own  experience,  partly  from  the  work  of 
Rufinus,  and  dedicated  to  Lausius,  governor  of 
Cappadoeia.  It  is  found  in  Migne  :  Patrol.  Gi-cec, 
xxxiv.;  .see  also  Weingarten  :  Der  Ursprnng  des 
Miinchtums,  Gotha,  1877,  and  Baking-Gould,  in 
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Contemporary  Review,  October,  1877.  Whether 
the  Dialogus  de  vita  ChrysoMomi,  edited  by  E. 
Bigot,  Paris,  1680,  and  the  De  Gentibus  Indice. 
edited  by  E.  Bissseus,  Lon.,  16G5,  are  by  the  same 
author  as  the  Historia  Lausiaca,  or  by  some  other 
Palladius,  is  very  questionable.  zocklek. 

PALLADIUS,  Scotorum  Episcopus.  Date  and 
jilace  of  birth  are  unknown.  Prosper  Aquitanus 
says  in  his  chronicle  for  A.D.  429,  that  Palladius, 
then  a  deacon,  induced  Pope  C'elestine  to  send  St. 
Germain  of  Auxerre  to  Britain  against  the  Pela- 
gians. In  the  same  chronicle  for  A.D.  431  occurs 
the  well-known  passage,  "Ad  Sculos  in  C/iristum 
credentes  vrdinatur  a  pajia  Ccelestino  Palladius,  et 
primus  episcopus  iiiiltitur."  Xone  now  doubts  that 
by  Hcoti  the  Irish  are  meant.  The  Irish  "  Lives  " 
of  St.  Patrick  all  represent  the  mission  of  Pal- 
ladius as  a  failure,  and  as  lasting  only  a  few 
months.  -Most  of  them  say  that  he  left  the  coun- 
try, and  died  among  the  Britons  or  the  Picts,  al- 
though Tirechan  says  (and  the  author  of  the  fourth 
"  Life "  of  Colgan's  collection  countenances  the 
tradition)  tliat  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ireland. 
This  account  is  irreconcilable  with  the  successes 
recorded  in  these  very  lives,  and  with  the  state- 
ment of  I'rosper,  who  knows  nothing  of  St. 
Patrick,  that  C'elestine  had  made  Ireland  Chris- 
tian. It  seems  probable  that  the  papal  com- 
mission, together  with  the  connection  with  St. 
Germain  and  other  facts  in  the  life  of  Palladius 
hare  been  transferred  to  St.  Patrick,  and  then 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  former  made  early 
enough  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  successor 
having  a  commission  from  Celestine,  who  died 
in  April,  432.  There  is  no  good  authority  fori 
holding  as  genuine  any  of  tlie  writings  attributed  ' 
to  Palladius.  See  Coi.g.an  :  Acta  sanctorum  ceteris 
et  Ma/iiri-s  Scoli(e,  seu  llibernice  sanctorum  insulce, 
Louvain,  1(J45,  fol.  ROBERT  W.  HALL. 

PALLAVICINO  or  PALLAVICINI,  Sforza,  b.  in 
Rome  in  1607  ;  d.  there  in  1667.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1637,  and  was  appoiutcil 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Rome  in  1639,  and  professor  of  theolo":y  in  1643. 
His  principal  work  is  liis  history  of  tlie  Council 
of  Trent.  In  1619  appeared  the  wf>rk  of  Paolo 
Sarpi,  and  it  was  considered  nigeutly  necessary 
to  encountei'  its  violent  attacks.  Consequently 
the  Jesuit  Terenzio  Alciati  was  charg(Hl  by  Urban 
VIH.  with  collecting  the  necessary  materials;  and 
when  he  died,  in  1651,  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Pallavicino.  The  book,  written  in 
Italian,  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  Rome, 
16.'J6,  16.57,  and  was  j-eceived  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by  Roman-Catholic  critics,  though  it  is  very 
far  from  having  overthrown  the  censines  of  Sarpi. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  Faenza,  1792-99.  'J'he  Latin  translation 
of  it  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  (iiattinus,  Antwerji, 
1673,  3  vols.  In  1659  tlie  author  was  made  a  car- 
ilinal  l)y  Alcxandei'  VII.  HERZOO. 

PALLIUM  (Latin  /iidlium,  "a  cover,"  "a  man- 
tle";, uwlnli3  woollen  scarf  of  the  breadth  of  a 
hand,  and  adorned  with  six  black  ci'o.sses,  is  an 
i(:cle8ia.stical  ornament  borne  by  the  highest  oHi- 
cers  of  the  Roman-Catholic'  Church  on  the  most 
solemn  occa.sions.  Its  origin  is  variously  ('X- 
jilained ;  some  referring  it  to  the  head-band  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest,  others  to  the  mantle  of 
the  Roman  emperor.      Most  probably,  however, 


it  is  connected  with  the  u/io(p6piov,  super-humeral' . 
shoulder-band  of  the  high  priest,  which,  by  being 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  came  to  sym- 
bolize the  Lord  seeking  after  the  lost  lamb,  and 
carrying  it,  W'hen  found,  on  his  shoidder.  From 
the  East  it  was  early  transferred  to  the  West, 
where  it  became  a  custom  for  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  present  it  to  the  metropolitans  connect- 
ed with  his  see.  The  testimonies  to  the  existence 
of  this  custom  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury are  spurious;  but  under  Gregory  I.  (590-604), 
it  appears  to  have  been  tirmly  established ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Boniface  IV.  (608-615)  the 
popes  protested  that  it  was  necessary  for  every 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  to  obtain  the  pal- 
lium from  Rome.  See  Wi'uDTWEix  :  Bonifacii 
EpisloUc,  Mayence,  1789,  Ep.  73.  Though  the 
caiulidate  might  have  been  confirmed  and  con- 
secrated, the  title  of  Arc/iicpiscujius  and  the 
full  pontifical  authority,  the  plenilu/lo  pontijicalis 
officii,  still  depended  upon  the  actual  possession 
of  the  pallium  :  before  receiving  that,  the  arch- 
bishop could,  for  instance,  not  call  a  synod.  On 
its  reception,  the  archbishop  took  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  pope.  Originally  the  pallium 
was  given  gratis,  but  later  on  a  very  high  price 
was  paid  for  it.  'NA'ith  resiiect  to  the  fabrication 
of  palliums,  it  was  enacted  that  the  wool  shoulil 
be  taken  only  from  certain  sheep.  On  Jan.  21, 
the  Day  of  St.  Agnes,  a  number  of  white  lambs 
are  driven  by  the  Vatican,  where  the  pope  speaks 
a  benediction  over  them,  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Agnes.  The  nuns  of  .St.  Agnes  then  take  care  of 
the  lambs,  cut  and  spin  the  wool,  and  make  up 
the  palliums.  These  are  laid  on  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  that  is,  on  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle  Peter;  and  on  .lune  28,  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  palliums  are  blessed 
by  the  pope.  In  the  East  every  bishop  has  his 
pallium ;  in  the  West,  only  the  pope,  the  metro- 
politans, the  archbishops,  and  such  bishops  as  are 
"  exempt."  When,  in  1753,  the  pallium  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  tliough  Ik^ 
stood  under  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Mayence,  the  measure  aroused  considerable  criti- 
cism. See  Ca.sp.  Barthki.  :  Be  pallid,  Bam- 
berg, 1753  (pro);  and  J.  G.  Picisrscn  :  Dc  oriijinc, 
usu  el  autorilate  pullii  archicpiscojialis,  Ilelmstadt, 
1751  (contra).  II.  F.  .I.VCOIiSON. 

PALMER  meant  originally  a  pilgrim  who  re- 
turned home  from  the  Holy  Land,  having  fulfilled 
his  vow,  and  bringing  bac'k  with  lum  the  palm- 
branch  to  be  deposited  on  the  altar  of  his  parish 
church;  but  came  afterwards  to  denote  the  per- 
petual pilgrim,  who,  without  any  fixed  abode  or 
any  settled  purpo.se,  roveil  about  fiom  ,^hrine  to 
shriuo. 

PALMER,  Christian  David  Friedrich,  eminent 
as  a  ]iul]iil  orator  of  the  I'vangelical  church  in 
Wiu't^'mberg;  b.  at  Winnenden,  near  Stuttgart. 
Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  27,  1811  ;  d.  at  Tubingen. 
May  29,  187-5.  lie  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen. 
1828-33,  and  was  appointed  pieacher  at  Marbach 
in  1839,  and  at  Tiibingen  in  1S13,  and  professor 
of  practical  theology  in  the  university  in  1851. 
lie  published  JCranijclisclic  II(miiletih,  Stuttgart, 
1842,  5th  ed.,  1867  ;  KramjcHsrlie  Kidechelik, 
1844,  6th  ed.,  1875;  Eramiclisclie  Kusualreden, 
1846,  4th  ed.,  1805;  Eranyelisc/ie  I'lidaj/oi/ili,  IS.W. 
5th  ed.,  1882;  Ecauyelische  Prediijten,  1857  ;  Ecan- 
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getiscJic  Pustorulllieolor/ie,  1800,  2il  e<l.,  ]8(!;!;  Ei'cin- 
gelische  Hijintmlogie,  1801;  Prediylett  aiis  i\KW:ri'r 
Zeit,  1874  ;  Die  O'eiiieinsclKiften  ii.  Saldfii  Wiiiilcm- 
herf/s,  1877,  etc.  He  wrote  eij;lity-oiie  ai'ticles, 
mostly  on  liuiriilctical  topics,  in  tlie  first  edition 
of  Ilerzop;. 

PALMER,  Edward  Henry,  Englisli  orientalist; 
h.  in  Caniliridsi'.  Aiii;.  7,  1810:  nundcri'il  by  the 
Bedawin  in  the  \Va<ly  Sndr,  Desert  of  Kt  Tih, 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Friday  evening,  Ang.  11,  188'_*. 
Me  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1807;  went  witli  the  British  Ordnance 
Sinai  Survey  Expedition  in  ISOS,  180!J.  and  in 
1809,  1870,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  F.  'I'yrwhitt 
Drake,  explored  the  De.sert  of  Kt  'I'lh  and  ^loab, 
having  acquired  perfect  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Bedawin.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  Lord-.VImoner's  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  November,  1871.  About 
the  end  of  June,  1882,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Egypt  and  England,  he  volunteered  to 
attempt  "  to  dissuade  the  Bedawin  from  iittack- 
ing  the  Suez  Canal,  to  collect  camels  for  trans- 
port, and  to  raise  the  wild  men  of  the  Till  against 
tlie  rebels."  For  this  end  he  landed  at  Jaffa,  and 
came  by  the  short  ilesert  route  to  Suez.  He  left 
Suez  with  two  European  companions,  Cajit.  (jill 
and  Lieut.  Chairington,  R.N.,  Aug.  8;  but  at 
midnight  of  Aug.  lU,  the  little  party  was  caji- 
tured  in  the  \Vady  Sudr  by  a  large  body  of  Tera- 
bin  and  Huwaytat  Bedawin,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Turkish  governor  at;  Naklil,  who 
probably  had  received  his  orders;  and  the  next 
night  the  three  Europeans  were  shot.  Palmer 
was  a  remarkable  linguist,  and  performed  very 
valuable  services  to  literature,  llis  works,  bear- 
ing directly  upon  biblical  and  religious  studies, 
were  'J'lie  Nei/el/,  ar  South  Cutinln/  of  Scripture  and 
the  Desert  of  Et  Till,  London,  1871;  The  Desert  of 
the  Exodus i  Jouriiei/s  on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness 
of  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderiny,  1871,  "J  vols,  (a  valu- 
able volume,  throwing  light  upon  the  Bedawin); 
Hislori;  of  the  Jewidi  Nation  from  the  Eiirlitsl 
'Times,  1874;  Uiitline  of  Scripture  Geoijrophij,  1874; 
The  Quran,  1880,  "2  vols.,  besides  reports  on  the 
nomenclature  of  Sinai,  the  Bedawin  of  Sinai, 
and  their  traditions,  etc.  See  Waltek  Besant  : 
The  Life  ami  Achiecements  of  Edicard  Henri/  Palm- 
er, London,  1883. 

PALMER,  Herbert,  b.  March  2!),  1601,  at  Wing- 
ham.  County  Kent,  Eng.  ;  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  March  23,1615(10);  took  the 
master's  degree  in  1022 ;  became  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  July  17,  1623;  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1024 ;  was  made  lecturer  at  Alphage  Churcli, 
Canterbury,  in  1026 ;  removed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Ashwell  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1032;  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  university  preacher  at  Cam- 
bi-idge.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  A.ssembly  of  Divines,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  assessors  in  1646.  Soon  after, 
he  became  minister  of  Dukes-place  Church,  Lon- 
do?i,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
larger  field  of  the  new  churcli,  Westminster. 
April  11,  1644,  he  was  made  master  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  died  Aug.  13,  1047,  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Palmer  was  a  devout  man, 
scholarly,  moderate,  and  a  powerful  preacher. 
He  was  especially  devoted  to  catechising.  He 
prepared  .several  forms,  the  most  mature  of  which 


is  his  Endeavour  of  makin/)  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian lielii/ioti,  numelij,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, tlie  Lord's  Prai/er,  and  the  Sacraments,  plaine 
and  casie,  Gth  ed.,  1645.  'J'iie  peculiarity  of  liis 
metliod  is  a  double  series  of  answers;  first,  either 
yes  or  no,  then  a  definit<;  proposition  summing 
up  replies  to  several  questions.  This  Catechism 
became  the  basis  of  tlie  Westminster  Catechism, 
as  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  A.s.senibly 
clearly  .show.  Palmer  was  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  the  directory  of  worship,  and  the  suli- 
ject  of  catechising  was  especially  committed  to 
him.  He  then  became  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Catechism,  and  acted  as  such  until  his 
deatli,  when  Anthony  Tuckney  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  Palmer  was  al.so  earnest  for  sabbath 
observance.  He  united  with  Daniel  Caudrey  in 
comjiosing  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  sabbath 
in  existence,  e.g.,  Vindiciee  Sabhatlii,  London,  1045- 
52,  2  vols.  4to.  He  was  a  moderate  Presby- 
terian, and  hesitated  about  the  divine  right  of 
ruling  elders,  and  favored  a  presiding  bishop.  He 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Accommodation  in  1045.  His  deep  piety 
is  manifest  in  his  Memorials  of  Godliness  and 
Christianiti/,  in  three  parts,  1644,  11th  ed.,  1673, 
13th,  1708,  including  the  Christian  Paradoxes, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  This  work  is 
equal  if  not  superior  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holi/ 
Liciny.  He  frequently  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment. His  sermons  exhibit  eloquence  and  power. 
He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  especially  in  French 
and  Latin,  and  was  intrusted  with  drawing  up 
the  correspondence  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
witli  the  various  churches  of  the  Continent.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  used  his  means  esjx;- 
cially  in  the  aid  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  one  of  the  noblest  sjiirits  among  the  AVest- 
minster  divines.  See  Clai;ke  :  Lires,  London, 
1677;  Keid;  Memoirs,  Paisley,  1811;  and  Gi;o- 
s,\UT :  Loril  Bacon  not  tlie  Author  of  Christian 
Paradoxes.  c.  A.  BRIGUS. 

PALM-SUNDAY,  the  last  Sunday  in  Lent,  is 
celebrated  in  many  Christian  churches,  botli  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  in  commemoration  of  the 
entrance  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  saluted  him  by  waving  with  palm- 
branches,  and  strewing  them  before  him  (Matt. 
xxi.  1-11 ;  Mark  xi.  1-11 ;  John  xii.  12-16).  In 
the  J^ast  the  celebration  dates  back  to  the  fifth 
century  :  in  the  'West  it  is  somewliat  later. 

PALM-TREE.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  palm- 
trees,  it  always  means  the  date-palm,  as  the  only 
other  kind  of  pahn-trees  occurring  in  Palestine, 
tlie  dwarf  fan-palm,  does  not  fulfil  the  various 
requirements  of  the  passages.  The  ilate-palm  — 
Hebrew,  "''?J^,  wliicli  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  de- 
notes the  fruit  —  is  found  in  various  places  in 
Palestine,  botli  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  interior  of  tlie  country,  sometimes 
in  forests  :  Phcenicia  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  it,  ipolvii.  At  present  it  cannot  ripen 
its  fruit  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  sub-tropical 
climate  of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea:  it  requires 
an  annual  average  tempierature  of  16°  48'  R. ;  and 
that  of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  is  only  14°  16'  K. 
In  antiquity  it  was  cultivated  witli  great  care  in 
the  above-mentioned  places.  As  the  male  and 
female  flowers  occur  on  different  trees,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  a  plentiful   harvest,  to 
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facilitate  the  fructification  by  cutting  off  the  male 
flowers,  and  suspending  tliem  above  the  female. 
Five  months  later  on,  the  reddish,  sweet  fruit  is 
ripe.  It  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried.  A  kind  of  wine 
and  a  honey-like  sirup  are  made  from  it.  Tiie 
tree  is  very  graceful,  with  its  slender,  branchless 
trunk,  between  one  and  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  forty  to  fifty,  rarely  eighty,  feet  high,  and 
its  evergreen  crown  of  from  forty  to  eiglity  feath- 
ery leaves,  each  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long.  Xo 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Thamar  (palm) 
was  a  favorite  name  for  girls  (Gen.  xxxviii.  0  ;  2 
Sam.  xiii.  1,  xiv.  '27),  and  for  cities,  among  which 
Jericho  was  specially  called  the  "city  of  palm- 
trees  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1.5  ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  Palm-branches  were  used  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  triumphal  processions, 
etc.  Palm-leaves  were  stamped  on  the  Hebrew 
coins,  and  occur,  also,  as  architectonic  ornaments 
(1  Kings  vi.  29,  xxxii.  35).  RiJETSCHI. 

PAIviPHILUS,  the  great  patron  of  learned  the- 
ology ;  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  at 
Berytus  in  Pliosnicia ;  studied  at  Alexandria 
under  Pierius,  a  pupil  of  Origen ;  and  was  or- 
dained a  presbyter  by  Bishop  Agapius  of  C'?esa- 
rea.  For  the  study  of  theology  he  did  very  much, 
—  by  supporting  poor  students ;  by  defraying  the 
expenses  of  copying  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  especially  those  of  Origen ;  and 
by  enriching,  if  he  did  not  found,  the  library  of 
C;esarea,  from  which  not  only  Eusebius,  but  also 
Jerome,  derived  so  great  advantages.  It  con- 
tained the  Ilexapla  and  Tetrapla  of  Origen,  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  which  was  connected  with  the 
name  of  Matthew,  and  translated  by  Jerome,  and 
many  other  works  written  by  the  hand  of  Pam- 
philus.  As  a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  he  became 
entangled  in  the  Origenistic  controversy.  In 
;jU7,  (luring  the  ^laximinian  persecution,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Urbanus,  prefect  of  Pales- 
tine. In  309  he  suffered  martyrdonj.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  in  connection  with  Euse- 
bius, who  (on  account  of  the  intimate  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  him)  bears  the  surname  l^am- 
j/hili,  an  apology  of  Origen  in  five  books,  to  whicli 
Eusebius  afterwards  added  a  sixth  ;  but  only  the 
first  book  is  still  extant,  and  that  only  in  a  not 
so  very  reliable  translation  by  Kufinus,  found 
in  the  editions  of  Origen's  works  by  Ue  la  Hue, 
Lommatzsch,  etc.  For  the  life  of  Pamphilus 
see  EisEBius  :  Hist.  EccL,  VI.,  32,  33 ;  VII.,  32  ; 
De  Marl.  Pal.,  11  ;  Sockatks,  III.,  7  ;  Jkkome  : 
■Cal.,7'<:   Piiorirs:   Co(/.,  118.        W.  MOM.EU. 

PAMPHYL'IA,  a  province  of  Asia  Elinor,  hound- 
ed .soutli  by  the  .Mediterranean,  cast  by  Cilicia, 
north  by  Pisidia,  and  west  by  Lycia.  Us  chief 
cities  were  Perga  and  Attalia.  Paul  first  entered 
Asia  Minor  through  tli(^  city  of  Perga,  coming 
from  Cyprus  (.Vets  xiii.  13);  aiul  he  again  visited 
the  city  on  his  return  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  (Acts  xiv.  21),  though  he  left  Pamphylia 
througli  A U alia. 

PANACIA  {-jravayia,  "all-holy"),  a  surname  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  occurring  in  the  later  confes- 
."rions,  but  also  used  among  the  later  (ireeks  as  a 
name  for  the  con.secrated  bread.  In  the  (ireek 
monasteries  it  became  custom  to  place  a  piece  of 
the  consecrate*!  brea<l  and  a  cup  of  wine  before 
the   image   of   the    Virgin.     I'rayers   were   then 


offered,  incense  was  burned,  and  finally  the  bread 
and  wine  were  distributed  among  those  present. 
This  rite,  which  was  generally  performed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  journey,  or  some  other  impor- 
tant undertaking,  was  called  nava)iai  iipuai(.  See 
Go.\RUS  :  Eucholog.,  p.  867  ;  CoDixus  :  De  ojficiis, 
7,  32.  G.\ss. 

PAN-ANGLICAN  SYNOD.  This  has  become 
the  popular  title  of  certain  conferences  held  at 
Lambeth  (A.D.  1867  and  1878),  to  wliich  all 
bishops  in  communion  with  the  Primatial  See  of 
Canterbury  were  invited.  In  18.51  Archbishop 
Sumner  invited  the  American  bishojis  who  de- 
rived their  episcopate  from  his  predecessors  to 
unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel ;  and  to  the  very 
cordial  and  fervent  words  in  wliich  he  referred 
to  "  the  close  communion  which  binds  our 
churches  in  America  and  England  in  one  "  nuist 
be  attributed  the  awakening  of  a  general  desu'e 
for  the  open  manifestation  of  this  unity.  Cordial 
responses  were  elicited,  and  the  idea  took  root 
and  grew,  till  in  1867,  on  Washington's  birth- 
day, as  it  happened  (Feb.  22),  Archbishop  Longley 
issued  a  call  to  the  American  and  Colonial  bishops 
"  in  visible  communion  with  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,"  to  assemble  at  Lambeth 
on  the"  24th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  under 
his  presidency.  The  .sessions  were  limited  to 
that  and  the  three  following  days;  and  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  were  pre-arranged  by  the 
primate  in  correspondence  with  the  home  and 
foreign  prelates.  At  the  api)ointed  time  .tev/'nti/- 
.</'.(■  bishops  assembled  accordingly,  in  the  ancient 
chapel  at  Lambeth,  when  the  Holy  Connuunion 
was  celebrated,  and  a  sermon  preached ;  none 
being  present  save  the  bishops  oidy.  The  con- 
ferences were  held  in  the  great  liall  of  the  library, 
and  the  following  were  the  subjects  discu.ssed, 
ujion  most  of  which  conclusions  were  reached 
with  very  marked  unanimity;  (1)  The  best  way 
of  promoting  the  re-union  of  Christendom  ;  (2) 
The  establishment  of  new  sees,  how  to  be  made 
known  to  the  churches;  (3)  Letters  commendatory, 
i.e.,  for  intercommunion ;  (4)  Colonial  churches 
and  their  metropolitans ;  (5)  iVletrojioliticai  dis- 
cipline;  (6)  Courts  for  the  same;  (7)  Apjieals; 
(8)  Colonial  and  home  churches,  conditions  of 
union;  (9)  New  missionary  bishoprics,  how  to  be 
made  known  to  the  churches;  (10)  Missionary 
jurisdiction.  But  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  result  of  this  conference  was  the  rati- 
fication of  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon 
the  bishop  of  Natal  (Dr.  Colenso)  by  the  bishop 
(Gray)  of  Capetown  and  Ids  comprovincial  liisli- 
ops,  although  this  was  not  a  formal  act  of  the 
conference  as  such,  which  was  not  a.s.sembled  for 
purposes  of  discipline.  An  encyclical  letter  was 
issued  to  the  churches,  and  the  same,  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  was  sent  to  divers  parts  of 
Christendom. 

The  .second  conference  was  held  at  Lan\betli, 
in  1878,  under  the  presidency  of  .Archbishop  Tait. 
It  was  attended  by  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
American  bishops,  "gathered  from  tlie  Ganges  to 
Lake  Huron,  from  New  Zealand  to  Labrador, 
from  both  sliores  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  tlie 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles."  One  of  these  was 
of  Afiican  lineage.     This  conference,  after  pre- 
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liininary  servic(!s  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
at  which  the  primate  welcomed  his  brethren 
from  abroad  to  the  seat  of  their  historic  unity, 
was  formally  opened  at  Lambeth  on  the  :2d  of 
July,  and  was  closed  by  public  solemnities  at  St. 
Paul's,  I^ondon,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
During  the  session  (and  afterwards  at  Farnhani 
Castle,  July  31,  to  discuss  the  work  of  Pere  Ilya- 
cinthe,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester),  many  informal  meetings  were  held, 
for  missionary  and  ecclesiastical  pui'poses,  which 
were  greatly  intluenced  by  the  conference  itself, 
and  reflected  its  spirit  in  a  striking  manner. 

The  matters  less  informally  disposed  of  at  this 
conference  were  chiefly  these  :  (1)  The  best  mode 
of  maintaining  union  ;  (2)  Voluntary  boards  of 
arbitration;  (ii)  Relations  of  missionary  bishops 
and  missionaries  meeting  in  the  same  fields  of 
labor  from  divers  churches  of  this  connnunion;  (4) 
Anglican  chaplaincies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
(.5)  The  Old  Catholics ;  ((J)  West-Indian  dioceses ; 
(7)  Marriage  laws ;  (8)  Missionary  boards  of 
reference  ;  (9)  Ritual  and  confession.  A  report 
on  all  these  subjects  was  sent  to  the  churches, 
with  a  letter,  of  which  the  concluding  words  ex- 
press the  true  character  and  spirit  of  tliese  con- 
ferences: "  We  do  not  claim  to  be  lords  over  God's 
heritage ;  but  we  commend  the  results  of  this  our 
conference  to  the  reajson  and  conscience  of  our 
brethren  enlightened  by  the  Holy  .Spirit  of  (jod, 
praying  that  all  throughout  the  world  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  may  be 
of  one  mind,  may  be  united  in  one  fellowship, 
may  liold  fast  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  may  worship  their  one  Lord  in  the 
spirit  of  purity  and  love."  This  second  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  precisely  one  hundred  bish- 
ops, and,  though  not  a  synod  itself,  its  coun.sels 
have  been  greatly  respected  in  the  synodical 
action  of  the  churches  represented.  See  The 
Second  Lambeth  Confer.,  a  persona!  narrative,  by 
the  bishop  of  Iowa  (Perky),  Davenport,  1879. 
A.  CLEVELAND  CO.\E  (Bp.  of  \Ve»leni  New  York). 

PANEGYRICON  was  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  homiliary,  or  collections  of 
panegyrics  on  the  saints,  arranged  after  the 
months,  and  destined  to  be  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  respective  saints'  days.  Manuscript 
collections  of  this  kind  are  still  current  in  the 
Greek  Church,  but  they  have  no  official  character 
any  more.  See  Leo  All.xtius  :  De  iihris  Gneco- 
ruin  eccle.^laslicis  ;  diss.  i. 

PANIS  LITER/E  ("bread  briefs") were  letters 
of  recommendation  by  which  a  secular  lord  or- 
dered a  monastery  or  hospital,  or  other  institution 
of  charity,  to  receive  a  certain  person  for  support 
The  right  of  issuing  such  letters  was  connected 
with  the  duty,  originally  imposed  upon  such  insti- 
tutions, of  showing  hospitality  to  princes  and 
other  great  lords  when  they  were  travelling. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
exercised  a  very  extensive  right  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  custom  existed  also  in  other  countries. 

PANORMITANUS,  tlie  common  surname  of  the 
celebrated  canonist,  Nicholas  de  Tudeschis  ;  b.  at 
Catanea  in  Sicily,  13S6 ;  d.  at  Palermo,  1445. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  in  1400 ; 
studied  canon  law  at  Bologna,  under  Francesco 
Zabarella,  and  taught  it  afterwards  himself,  with 
great   success,   at   Siena,   Parma,   and   Bologna. 


From  ^lartin  V.  he  received  in  M'.'o  the  abbey 
of  Maniacum,  in  the  diocese  of  Messina,  and  was 
shortly  after  called  to  Rome,  and  made  auditor  of 
the  Jiota  liotnana  and  rcfercndarin.<  Apostolicus. 
In  1427,  however,  he  entered  the  service  of  King 
Alphonsoof  Sicily,  and  wejit  as  his  representative 
to  the  Council  of  Basel,  wlieie  he  took  the  side 
of  Eugenius  IV.  When  the  latter  removed  the 
Council  of  Ferrara,  I'auormitanns  lemained  in 
Ba.sel  (see  his  treatises  of  defence,  in  JIansi:  Col/. 
Con.,  xxxi.,  and  ^Vin■dtwein:  Sidtsii/iri  diploinatica, 
vii.)  until  the  council  deposed  Eugenius.  He 
then  left,  but  returned  soon  aftci-,  on  the  order  of 
King  .Vlphon.sd,  and  was  in  14  U)  made  a  cardinal 
by  Felix  V.  His  coninientaiies  on  the  decretals 
of  Gregory  X.  and  the  Clementines,  his  Qims- 
tiones.  Concilia,  and  treatises,  which  fill  nine  vol- 
umes folio,  in  the  last  edition  (Venice,  liil7), 
enjoyed  great  respect  among  his  successoi's.  evi'ii 
among  the  Reformers.  Melanchthon  quotes  him 
as  an  authority  in  the  Apologia,  art.  4.  See  P.\N- 
ciROLUs:  De  c/aris  ler/um  interpret.,  Leijizig.  1721  ; 
Schultk:  Gesch.  </.  Qiiellen  u.  Litteratur  d.  rooon- 
ischen  Hrrhls.  1877,  2  vols.  U.  K.  .7ACOBS0X. 

PAN  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL.  See  Ali.i- 
.\X(K  <ii    Tin;  REioiniKi)  Churches. 

PANT/ENUS  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  of  Alexandria.  Veiy  little  i.s 
known  of  him  ;  but,  as  the  principal  teacher  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  is,  of  course,  of  great 
interest.  Philip  of  Side  (fifth  century)  calls  him 
an  Athenian.  A  notice  by  Clement  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  native  of  Sicily.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  when  .Julian  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria  (that  is,  in  180),  he  was 
already  active  as  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
during  the  i-eign  of  Septinnus  Severus  he  was 
succeeded  by  Clement.  After  the  pensecution  of 
20o  he  is  not  heard  of  any  more.  The  mis- 
sionary ton)-,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  lie 
made  to  India,  and  on  which  he  discovered  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  —  brought 
thither  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  —  is  by  some 
placed  after  203  ;  but  as  Jerome  says  that  he 
was  sent  by  Bishop  Demetrius,  and  Demetrius  was 
bishop  in  190,  he  must  have  made  the  tour  while 
he  was  still  a  teacher  in  the  school.  According 
to  .Jerome,  he  wrote  numerous  Commentaries  oil 
the  .Scriptures ;  but  all  his  writings  have  been 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  fragments, 
found  in  Potter's  edition  of  the  works  of  Clement, 
and  in  Routh  :  Reliij.  sacr.,  i.  His  original  philo- 
sophical stand-point  was  stoicism,  from  which  he 
passed  through  the  Platonic-Pythagorean  eclec- 
ticisms prevalent  in  the  second  century,  to  Chris- 
tianity. As  a  teacher,  he  gave  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  that  peculiar  scientific  stamp 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  See  literature 
under  .Vi.EXA-Ni)ui.\.  w.  mollek. 

PANTHEISM  and  PANTHEIST  are  names  of 
very  recent  origin,  not  yet  two  centuries  old.  In 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  the  expression  Ttuveciov 
occurs,  but  only  once,  and  in  the  sense  of  ndvOciov 
iepov,  denoting  a  temple  or  holy  place  dedicated, 
like  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  to  all  the  gods.  In 
a  similar  sense,  the  phrase  TrdvOeio^  rtXirti,  trans- 
lated by  Scaliger  pandiculare  sacrum,  occurs  three 
times  in  the  so-called  •'  Orphic  hymns,"  probably 
products  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  philosophy.  Othei 
wise  the  names  are  entirely  unknown  to  antii|ui 
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ty.  nor  are  they  found  in  the  middle  ages.  Down 
to  tlie  eighteeutli  ceiiturv,  all  pantheistic  doc- 
iriues  were  designated  ^Yith  the  odious  name  of 
"atheism."  Even  Boj'le  objects  to  .Spiuoza,  not 
that  he  was  au  atheist,  but  that  he  was  the  first 
to  bring  atheism  into  system.  Neither  Leibnitz. 
AVolff,  ijrucker,  nor  the  Protestant  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  know  the  word,  though 
.several  of  them  are  adroit  enough  in  combat- 
ing the  idea.  The  first  to  use  it,  and  probably 
its  inventor,  is  the  English  free-thinker  Toland, 
in  his  •'>i)cinianisme  Tndij  Staled  .  .  .  recom- 
tiieniled  hi/  a  Panthehl  lo  an  Orthodox  Friend, 
1705.  Four  years  later,  the  word  '•pantheism" 
<jccm-s  in  J.  Fay's  Defensio  relir/ionix,  1709  ;  and 
after  that  time  both  names  become  frequent. 

On  the  first  page  of  his  Panlheisticum  sire  for- 
mida  Socielalis  Socraticce,  etc.,  1720,  Toland  thus 
defines  pantheism :  Ex  Toto  i/uidem  sunt  omnia 
et  ex  omnibus  est  Totum  (•'  From  the  whole  come 
all  the  parts,  and  from  all  the  parts  conies  tlie 
fthole "),  which  on  p.  S  he  further  explains  by 
adding,  Vis  el  enen/ia  Toliiis,  crealrix  omnium  el 
moderalrix  ac  ad  optimum  finem  semper  lendens,  est 
JJeus,  ijiicm  Menlem  ilicas  si  placet  et  Animum  i'ni- 
versi,  unde  Soilales  Socrulici  appellantur  Pantheistm 
("  The  power  and  energy  of  the  whole,  creating 
all  the  parts  ruling  over  them,  and  always  leading 
them  towards  tlie  good  as  their  goal,  is  God,  whom 
you  may  call  the  mind  of  the  universe,  or  its  soul; 
and  thence  the  Sodales  Surralici  are  called  pan- 
theists"). Fay  contented  himself  with  .saying, 
Pantlteistarum  enim  Xatura  et  \iimen  unum  idemque 
sunt  (•■  To  the  pantheists  nature  and  (Jod  are  one 
and  the  same  thing");  and  this  vague  formula 
became  the  current  definition,  though  Buhle,  and, 
in  harmony  with  him,  also  Kant,  gave  him  more 
explicit  descriptions,  until  with  Schelliiig  pan- 
theism, which  had  hitherto  been  left  rather  un- 
noticed in  the  corner,  came  to  the  foreground,  at 
least  in  German  philosophy.  In  order  to  defend 
himself  and  his  spiritual  cousin,  Spinoza,  against 
the  reproach  of  pantheism,  Schelliiig  endeavored 
to  confine  the  name  to  '•the  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  of  all  things  in  (iod."  Hut  every 
thing  de]>ends  upon  in  what  way  this  "  imma- 
nence"  is  explained.  The  ways  are  many,  and 
the  name  "pantheism"  might  "^hus  Vie  made  to 
cover  ((uite  enormous  difference-..  .Schleiermach- 
er's  definition  corresponds  to  his  conception  of 
the  iiiseparableness  of  God  and  the  world,  which 
presupposes  not  only  tlunr  identity  and  difference, 
but  also  a  tiiird  .something;  and  he  protests  that 
pantheism  will  always  be  tlie  result  whenever  the 
idea  of  the  identity  of  God  and  the  world  succeeds 
in  throwing  the  idea  of  their  difference  into  the 
shade.  A  new  constituent  was  introduced  in 
the  definition  of  pantheism  by  A.  Tholnck,  in  liis 
.Ssufismus  sire  llieosopliiu  I'ersanim,  1821  :  limnna- 
tismus,  he  says,  iloclrina  ilia  aidif/na  roranda  est 
respeclu  ad  placitum  de  nrif/lne  mundi  ex  Den,  Pan- 
theismus  eaten  us,  ipioiid  malum  toll  it  liomiiiemi/ue 
prope  moihnn  in  irjjuo  jmnil  Deo :  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  emanation  and  the  doctrine  of  pantheism 
are  identical,  with  tlie  only  distinction  between 
them, that  the  formerrefers  to  the  jirolilem  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  the  latter  to  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  evil;  and,  indeed,  no  pantheistic 
conception  of  the  world  can  admit  the  existence 
of  r'v>\  in  tlie  full  seuse  of  the  word,  nor  explain 


creation,  without  employing  .some  form  of  emana- 
tion.  Whenever  Hegel  speaks  of  pantheism,  he 
always  returns  to  the  distinction  between  tuv  in 
the  sense  of  "all."  and  hum  in  the  sense  of  "  everv 
thing;  "  protesting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  substance  in  the  "all"  is  pure 
'■  monotheism,"  which  was  only  exaggerated  into 
"  acosmism  "  by  Spinoza's  denial,  not  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  but  of  the  existence  of  the  world . 
while  the  doctrine  that  "every  thing"  which 
exists  has  a  substance,  and  that  the  substantiality 
of  all  those  "every  thing"  existences  is  God,  is 
an  "  idolatry "  which  no  philosoplier  has  ever 
taught.  II.  Ritter,  finally,  in  his  Die  Haiti- 
Kanlianer  nnd  der  Panllidsmus  (1S27),  written 
against  G.  l!.  .lasche's  Dcr  Pantheismvs  nuch  seliien 
rerschiedenen  Haupljhrmen  (1826,  •!  vols.),  explains 
pantheism  as  a  dissolution  of  the  difference  be- 
tw'een  God  and  the  world,  either  by  the  immer- 
sion of  God  into  the  world,  or  by  the  immersion 
of  the  world  into  God,  "so  that  either  God  alone 
is,  or  the  world  alone."     See  E.  Bohmer  :  De  Pan- 

:  theismi  iiominis  orii/ine  et  usii  et  nolione,  Halle,  1S51. 

t  Amidst  these  differences  of  definition,  what  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "pantheism "  ■:' 
'I'he  Greek  ttuv  means  both  "  all "  and  "  every 
thing."     In  tlie  latter  seu.se,  comprising  all  that 

I  exists  without  any  exception,  it  is  left  undecided 

!  whether  the  "  every  thing  "  is  in  any  w  ay  held 

1  together  by  some  sort  of  a  unity,  or  whether  it  is 
split  up  in  a  mere  multitude  of  separate  things 

I  indift'erent  to  each  other.  According,  however, 
to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  "  evei-y 
thing"  means  simply  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
tilings  that  are;  but  as  Hegel  is  perfectly  right, 
when  protesting  that  a  doctrine  making  every 
single  thing  that  is,  divine,  and  God  the  mere 
sum  total  of  existing  things.  —  that  is,  an  absolute 
polytheism  has  never  been  propounded,  —  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  the  term  '•  pantheism  "  to  the 
other  sense  of  trap,  that  of  "all."  Now,  "all" 
denotes,  indeed,  a  unity  of  "every  thing,"  a  whole, 
a  totality;  but  here,  again,  it  is  left  undecided 
whether  the  totality  indicated  is  an  absolute  iden- 
tity, excluding  all  difi'erence.  or  whether  it  is  an 
organization  into  unity  of  manildld  differences. 
In  the  former  case,  the  apparent  maiiifoldness 
and  difference  which  characterize  existence  must 
be  explained  aw.ay  as  tnere  appearance,  or  illu- 
sion —  as  the   Eleatic   .school  did,   at   least  Par- 

i  menides  and  Zeno,  and  as  Spinoza  ilid  .again  when 
he  declared  the  "  attributes  "  and  "  modes  "  of  the 
one  absolute  substance,  (lod,  to  be  mere  subjec- 
tive ideas  of  the  human  mind,  dependent  on  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  organ  of  conception. 
This  form  of  pantheism  may  be  called  the  ab- 
str.K't,  or  >absolute,  exclndir.g  every  and  any  dif- 
ference between  (Jod  and  the  world.  Anotiier 
form  of  )iaiitheism,  the  concrete  and  relativi-, 
ajijiears  when  the  totality  is  conceived  as  a  unity 
of  llie  manifold,  a  harmony  of  dilTerences;  ami, 
as  a  ra]iid  glance  over  the  natural  growths  of 
religion  shows,  it  jircsents  a  great  variety  of  in- 
dividual characteristics,  according  as  the  relation 
between  unity  and  manifoldness,  between  har- 
mony and  differences,  is  explained. 

Tholuck  remarks,  that  pantheism  is  as  old  aa 
the  human  race  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  the  view  is  concerned,  he  is  right. 
From  bhainaui.sin  and  Feticism,  up  to  the  moat 
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elaborate  mythologies,  all  natural  forms  of  re- 
ligion started,  not  from  the  deification  of  some 
single  natural  or  spiritual  pheiionK'non,  but  from 
a  vague  and  obscure  idea  of  souietliiug  abstractly 
divine,  from  an  awe-inspiring  feeling  of  a  highest 
Being  standing  beliiiul  tlie  phenomena  as  their 
true  cause.  Only  by  degrees,  as  knowledge  of 
nature  increased,  this  iirimitive  and  fundamental 
deity  was  gradually  identilied  with  some  special 
natural  power,  which,  beginning  as  its  represen- 
tative, ended  with  superseding  it.  liut,  even  in 
the  most  develoi)ed  polytheism,  the  pantheistic 
foundation  never  fully  disappeared.  See  A. 
Wuttke  :  Gescliiclde  des  lleidenlhuiiis,  lireslau, 
1852;  E.  Burnouf:  La  .science  des  relii/ioiiSjVana, 
187'-;  Max  Miiller:  Inlrudnclion  to  the  Science  of 
J!e!ii/ion,  London,  1873;  Ulrici :  Golt  uiid  die  Natiir, 
Leipzig,  od  ed.,  187.5;  Ueville:  Prole'f/omenes  de 
riiisluire  des  religions,  Paris,  IsSl  ;  [but  see  also 
Herbert  Spencer:  .Sociolog;/,  i.,  London,  1879]. 
In  India  the  original  conception  of  God  as  the 
vivifying  power  of  light  and  lieat  gradually 
changed  under  the  overwhelming  impression  of 
the  vegetative  productivity  of  the  soil.  As  the 
plants  burst  forth  from  the  earth  in  astouiiding 
nniltitudes,  only  to  stay  a  little  while,  and  then 
return  to  the  earth  again,  giving  room  for  new 
multitudes,  so  gods  and  men,  and  animals  and 
plants,  issue  forth  from  the  bosom  of  Brahma, 
not  to  stay,  and  persevere  in  that  diversity,  but 
soon  to  sink  Ijack  again  into  the  Source  whence 
they  came,  the  one  .\bsohite  Being  in  which 
there  is  no  form,  no  difference,  no  change.  In 
the  Persian  religion  a  strongly  marked  dualism 
was  developed;  and  the  "all"  was  actually  split 
into  two  halves  under  the  rule,  respective  I}',  of 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  Nevertheless,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  gods  was  not  merely  a  fixed 
contrast,  but  a  conflict  ever  going  on ;  and  as  the 
result  of  the  conflict  should  be  tlie  overthrow  of 
Ahriman  by  Ormuzd,  and  the  swallowing-up  of 
the  realm  of  darkness  by  the  realm  of  light,  the 
pantheistic  monism  was  still  preserved.  In  the 
star-worship  of  the  Babylonians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabs,  etc.,  the  so-called  Sabteisra,  the  pantheistic 
idea  of  one  (iod,  seems  at  first  glance  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  star-gods,  each  of  whom  represents 
some  law  in  the  course  of  nature  and  history  ; 
and  yet,  dindy  behind  the  iron  necessity  of  the 
stars  looms  up  the  autocratic  god  of  chance,  who 
gives  good  or  bad  fortune  arbitrarily,  just  as  he 
likes.  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction.  Ne- 
cessity without  reason  is  only  another  name  for 
chance  without  reason :  the  idea  is  the  same. 
The  Egyptian  religion  was,  so  to  speak,  based  on 
the  contrast  between  life  and  death.  But  death 
was  only  a  transition  from  life  in  time  to  life  in 
eternity  ;  and  that  general  power  of  life  which 
manifested  itself  at  once  in  time  and  in  eternity 
was,  indeed,  the  one  great  God  of  Egypt.  With 
the  conception  of  Godhead  .is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  religious  pantheism  reaches  its  consum- 
mation ;  and  this  form  was  developed  to  perfection 
by  the  Greeks.  Though  so  thoroughly  anthropo- 
morphitie  as  to  become  the  fully  adequate  and 
perfectly  artistic  expressions  of  the  Greek  ideas 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  Greek  gods 
were,  nevertheless,  not  severed  from  nature. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  part  of  nature,  smaller 
or  larger,  which   was  his  field  of  activity,  his 


abode,  his  body;  and,  thus  organized,  the  world 
was  governed  rationally  and  morally  by  the  gods. 

At  two  different  points,  p;uitheism  has  endeav- 
ored to  domicile  itself  in  Christianity ;  viz.,  the 
doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  (iod  and  the 
Logos  doctrine.  But  the  omnipresence  of  God 
does  not  mean  omnipresence  of  sulistance,  but 
only  omnipresence  of  energy  invisibly  present, 
acting  at  a  distance,  like  gravitation,  light,  elec- 
tricity, etc.  ;  and  the  Logos  doctrine  simply  pro- 
pounds that  creation  by  (iod  was  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  and  reconciliation  to  (iod  their  final 
goal.  By  its  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  noth- 
ing, Christianity  has  placed  an  eflicient  bar  ,\gainst 
any  pantheistic  mixing  together  of  God  and  the 
world.  As  an  element  of  Christianity,  pantheism 
is  a  foreign  importation.  From  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Neo-Platonists  it  penetrated  in  antiquity  into 
Christianity  through  the  writings  of  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  and  in  the  form  of  mysticism.  Thence 
it  was  brought  by  John  .Scotus  Erigena  to  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages;  but,  the  sharper  and 
more  logically  it  was  developed,  the  more  decid- 
edly it  again  separated  itself  from  Cliristianity. 

Lit.  —  Essciji  sur  le  PantJicismc,  Paris,  'AA  ed., 
1857;  J.  Hunt:  An  Essay  on  Pantheism,  London, 
186(i;  J.  B.  Fellens:  Le  Pnntlteisiue,  Paris,  1873; 
li.  Fi.i.NT  :  Anli-Theislic  Tlieories,  Edinburgh, 
1879;  W.  Driesenbeug  :  Tlieismus  und  Pantheis- 
mus,  Vienna,  1880;  C.  E.  Pi.umptre.  General 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Pantheism,  London,  1881, 
2  vols.  H.  UI.llICI. 

PANTHEON  (TTavOaoii),  a  place  consecrated  to 
all  the  gods.  The  Pantheon  of  Rome,  built  on  a 
circular  foundation,  surmounted  by  one  of  the 
lagrest  domes  in  the  world,  was  erected  in  27  B.C., 
by  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
and  originally  consecrated  to  Jnpitcr  Vindicator, 
but  afterwards  destined  to  contain  statues  of  all 
the  gods.  Despoiled  of  all  its  treasures  by  the 
barbarian  invaders,  it  was  falling  into  decay, 
when  it  was  saved  from  ruin  by  Boniface  IV., 
who  in  008  restored  it,  and  transformed  it  into 
a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  and  hence  called  Sancia  Maria  ad 
Marli/res,  or  Sancia  Maria  Rotunda. 

PAPACY  and  PAPAL  SYSTEM.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
Christ  has,  in  founding  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
visible  institution,  given  to  the  apostle  Peter  the 
precedence  of  the  other  apostles,  made  him  his 
representative  and  the  centre  of  tiie  Church,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  highest  sacerdotal,  doctrinal, 
and  administrative  authority  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19 ; 
Luke  xxii.  32;  John  xxi.  15-17).  Now,  as  the 
Church  was  founded  for  all  time,  Peter  must 
have  a  successor;  and,  as  the  see  of  Rome  was  a 
foundation  of  Peter,  the  succession  of  the  primacy, 
with  all  the  rights  therein  involved,  was  forever 
united  to  that  see.  It  descends  from  bishop  to 
bishop ;  and  in  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  popes. 
Peter  is  still  living.  See  the  union  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Florence,  1439,  in  Mansi :  CoU. 
Con.,  31,  1031 ;  the  Roman  Catechism,  P.  i.  c.  10, 
qu.  11,  and  P.  ii.  c.  7,  qu.  24  ;  and  the  Constitulio 
Dof/matica,  i.,  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  1870. 
According  to  history,  however,  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope  is  the  result  of  a  long  development, 
going  on  for  centuries,  and  so  is  the  very  doctrins 
of  the  Romau-Catholic  Church  itself.     Of  course. 
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the  Romanists  cannot  deny,  that,  during  the  first 
period  after  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  bishops  of  Bome  exercised  no  pri- 
macy ;  but  they  protest,  that,  though  not  exercis- 
ing it,  they  still  possessed  it. 

It  is  true,  that,  as  early  as  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  the  congregation  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  enjoyed  great  respect  throughout  the  whole 
Occident.  Not  only  was  the  Roman  Church  con- 
sidered a  foundation  of  Peter,  but  it  was  the  only 
Occidental  church  which  could  boast  of  apostolic 
foundation.  But  though  it  may  liave  tried  in  the 
third  century  to  support  its  claim  on  precedence 
by  an  appeal  to  the  succession  from  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  the  Council  of  Xica^a  (325) 
knows  nothing  of  a  primacy  of  Rome  over  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  The  much  discussed  Canon  6 
places  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  account  of  his 
greater  power,- — that  is,  his  right  to  oixlain  all 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  —  beside  the  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  the  right  to  ordain  all  the  bish- 
ops of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis ;  but  it 
does  not  contain  the  slightest  hint  of  a  primacy. 
It  was  otlier  circumstances  which  proved  decisive 
for  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  their  endeavors  to 
acquire  a  legally  fixed  and  generally  recognized 
primatical  power :  first,  their  riches ;  next,  their 
residence  in  the  political  centre  of  the  world,  with 
the  prestige  it  gave  them  and  the  innnense  facili- 
ties of  communication  it  afforded ;  and,  finally, 
the  truly  diplomatic  position  they  assumed  in 
the  dogmatical  controversies  beginning  with  the 
fourth  century,  —  cautious,  persevering,  always 
on  the  orthodox  side.  In  343  a  council  of  Sar- 
dica  allowed  any  bishop  who  had  been  deposed 
by  a  metropolitan  synod  to  appeal  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  might  give  a  prima  facie  verdict, 
or  institute  a  new  examination  of  the  case  by 
his  legate  and  a  number  of  bishops,  just  as  he 
found  it  necessary;  and  thus  the  see  of  Rome 
became  established  as  a  kind  of  supreme  court. 
In  445  Valentinian  III.  issued  the  famous  decree 
which  recognized  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the 
primate  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that,  not 
only  in  judicial,  but  also  in  legislative  respects, 
authorizing  not  only  the  appeals  which  came  to 
liim,  but  also  the  orders  which  issued  from  him. 
The  Council  of  Sardica,  however,  was  never  ac- 
cepted as  oecumenical;  and  the  decree  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  valid  only  in  the  West,  and  enhanced 
the  power  of  the  pope,  without  emancipating  him 
from  the  still  higher  power  of  the  emperor.  The 
claims,  therefore,  based  on  such  a  council  and 
such  a  decree,  might  easily  prove  to  be  mere 
pretension.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  fifth  century,  Rome  was  able  to  make  its 
influence  fi-lt  in  many  ini])ortant  questions,  even 
in  the  Orient.  .And  though  the  process  of  cen- 
tralization already  begun  w:us  arrested  by  the 
invasion  of  the  (iernianic  tribes;  and  though  the 
new  kingdoms  which  wore  organized  in  Britain, 
(iaul,  anil  Spain,  schemed  to  have  left  no  door  opiui 
for  the  Pope,  —  Iiome  was  as  patient  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  ;i,s  it  was  bold  when  its  oppor- 
tunity came.  ' 

Though  in  Merovingian  France  the  Pope  was 
rc>sp<'cted  as  the  first  bisho]i  of  Cnristendom,  and 
though  it  was  coiisiden^d  necessary  to  keep  up 
rominunity  of  faith  with  him,  he  was,  neverthe- 
iesg,  by  law  excluded  from  any  aircct  interference 


in  the  affairs  of  the  Prankish  Church :  he  could 
even  not  send  the  pallium,  a  mere  token  of  honor, 
to  an  archbishop  without  the  consent  of  the  king. 
The  king  retained  the  power  of  deciding  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters :  he  convened  the  national 
synod,  and  its  decrees  became  legally  binding 
only  by  his  confirmation.  In  the  course,  how- 
ever, of  the  eighth  century,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Carolingiau  Majores  Domus,  a  change  took  place. 
They  entered  into  communication  with  Boniface, 
and  adopted  his  plans  for  the  reform  and  re- 
organization of  the  Prankish  Church.  But  Boni- 
face acted  as  the  legate  of  the  Pope  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  Rome  :  and  tims 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  primacy  of  Rome  was 
actually  established  in  Gaul,  tli'ough  the  Pope 
was  not  formally  recognized  as  the  higliest  au- 
thority. This  state  of  affairs  continued  under 
Charlemagne,  who  exerci.sed  tiie  highest  power 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  State,  and  bestowed  privi- 
leges and  immunities  on  the  Pope  simply  as  the 
first  bishop  of  his  realm;  but  his  whole  ecclesi- 
astical policy  aimed  at  complete  conformity  be- 
tween the  Prankish  Church  aiul  the  Church  of 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  during 
the  political  contests  between  Louis  the  Pious 
and  his  sons,  and  the  ecclesiastical  controversies 
between  the  Prankish  bishops  and  their  metro- 
politans, the  royal  and  imperial  power  proved  too 
weak  to  maintain  its  leaderslnp  of  the  Church ; 
and  gradually  the  moral  influence  which  the 
Pope  had  hitherto  exercised  grew  into  a  direct 
and  decisive  interference,  not  only  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal, but  also  in  political  affairs.  It  was  especially 
Nicliolas  I.  (S5S-S67),  who,  adroitly  availing  him- 
self of  every  opportimity,  jiroved  successful  in 
the  realization  of  the  grand  papal  scheme,  —  the 
subjection  of  every  secular  power  to  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Church  to  the  Pope  ;  and  he  received, 
in  that  respect,  a  mighty  help  from  the  Pseudo- 
Isotlorean  decretals,  which  became  known  just  at 
that  time. 

But  the  policy  of  Nicholas  I.  was  not  allowed 
to  develop  without  interruption.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Prankish  Empire  brought  confusion  also 
into  Italy.  Rome  was  under  the  thumb  of  an 
aristocratic  faction,  which  again  was  swayed  by 
a  couple  of  scandalous  women.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  young  Gei'man  Empire  the  degraded  I'apacy 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  able  to  rai.se 
itself  fi-oni  the  mire.  Now,  it  is  very  true,  that, 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (Otho  I., 
Roman  Emperor,  902)  to  the  middle  of  theelrveiilh 
century,  the  (iernuui  emperor  was  the  real  iiilcr 
of  the  Church;  but  he  ruled  on  amithcr  nmral 
an<l  legal  basis  than  the  Prankish  emperor  had 
done.  He  never  arrogated  to  himself  the  high- 
est judicial  or  legislative  power  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  If  he  considered  himself  the  liearl  of  the 
universal  State,  he  considered  the  )'(i]ic  the  head 
of  the  universal  Church;  and  many  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  administration  of  the 
(.'hurch  he  left  entirely  to  the  Pope,  such  as  the 
foundation  of  new  bishoprics,  the  enforcement  of 
older  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  introduction  of  re- 
forms, etc.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  there  arose  in  Rome,  under  the  leader- 
shiii  of  Ilildebrand  ((Jregory  V'lL,  1073-85),  a 
party  whose  settled  purpose  it  was  to  free  the 
I'apacy   from    any   influence    from    any   secular 
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2)ower,  and  establish  the  Pope  as  the  umpire  of 
the  world,  politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastically. 
Gregory  VII.  protested  that  he  was  subject  to  no 
judge  on  earth,  that  he  had  power  to  depose  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  a  right  to  wear  the  imperial 
insignia,  that  he  alone  could  convene  a  general 
council,  depose  a  bishop,  transfer  him  to  another 
see,  etc. 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  investiture,  it 
came  to  a  deadly  contest  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  German  Empire;  but  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  Pope  from  the  imperial 
power.  He  stood  from  that  moment  as  the  high- 
est, the  absolute,  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  and,  in  his  further  conflicts  with  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  it  was  political  rather  than  ecclesi- 
astical questions  which  occupied  tlie  foreground. 
He  wanted  to  make  himself  the  corner-stone  of 
the  political  system  of  Europe ;  and  under  Inno- 
cent III.  (1198-1216)  the  goal  was  reached.  The 
Pope  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  Christ, 
of  God  on  earth,  and  was  considered  as  such.  All 
power  was  consequently  his,  not  only  in  spiritual 
matters,  but  also  in  matters  of  the  world.  His 
power  in  the  latter  sphere  he  left  in  charge  of 
the  princes,  though  under  his  control ;  but  in  the 
former  sphere  he  exercised  his  power  personally, 
and  without  responsibility  to  any  judge  on  earth, 
not  even  to  the  cecumenical  council.  His  power 
of  legislation  was  not  limited  by  the  older  canons 
or  the  cecumenical  councils  :  it  was  only  circum- 
scribed by  the  dogma.  His  power  of  absolution 
and  dispensation  was  absolute.  He  could  ap- 
point, depose,  and  transfer  bishops  ad  lihiluin  ; 
and  he  could  tax  the  clergy  in  general,  or  any 
individual  church.  Certain  benetices  were  re- 
served exclusively  for  him,  and  apjxials  could  be 
made  to  him  from  everywhere.  Einally,  he  sent 
out  his  legates,  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  according 
to  his  instructions ;  for  nut  only  was  all  power 
imaginable  his,  but  all  power  existing  was  de- 
rived from  him.  This  idea  of  the  Papacy,  the 
so-called  Papal  System,  found  its  classical  ex- 
pression in  the  bull  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Unam 
sanclam  ecclesiaiii,  13U2. 

The  rigid  monarchical  form,  however,  which 
the  government  of  the  Church  had  assumed  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  a  re-action ;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  opposite  tendency,  leading  to  a  more 
aristocratic  form  of  government,  the  so-called 
episcopal  system,  began  to  develop.  The  epis- 
copal system  is  based  upon  the  view  that  Clirist 
lias  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  on 
all  the  apostles  equally,  and  given  to  Peter  a  kind 
of  precedence  only,  in  order  to  establish  a  visible 
token  of  unity.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the  primacy 
of  the  Pope,  or  unwilling  to  grant  him  those 
rights  and  privileges  without  which  no  primacy 
could  exist ;  but,  considering  the  episcopate  itself 
as  a  divine  institution,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  can 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  primus  inter  pares. 
In  the  ancient  church  these  views  were  generally 
adopted,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
works  of  Cyprian  (De  unilalc  erclesice,  etc.)  ;  and 
they  were  now  again  set  forth  with  great  force  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  by  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  J.  Gerson,  Nicholas  of  Clemanges,  and 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  public  opinion  was 
well   prepared   to   accept  them  by  the  startling 


encroachments  of  the  curia  ujion  all  old  estab- 
lished rights,  by  the  scandalous  behavior  of  many 
of  the  popes,  and  more  especially  by  the  great 
schism.  'Ihey  were  espoused  by  th(t  councils  of 
Pisa,  Basel,  and  Con.stance  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century  they  assumed  definite 
sluipe  in  the  French  Church.  See  Pierre  Pithou: 
Les  liherfc's  de  I'liijUse  GalUcane  (15!)1),  and  the 
article  "(iallicanism."  Towards  the  clo.se  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  found  in  (iermanv  a 
brilliant  spokesman  in  Nikolaus  of  Hontheim, 
and  an  ardent  champion  in  Joseph  II.;  and, 
though  steadily  denounced  by  the  Po]X',  they  were 
steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  Church  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  re- 
action which  set  in  everywhere  in  Europe  after 
1848  once  more  gathered  the  bishops  aroimd  the 
Pope;  and  in  1870  it  was  possible  for  Pius  IX. 
to  have  the  episcopal  system  condemned,  and  the 
papal  system  formally  recognized  by  an  tecuiueui- 
cal  council.     See,  for  li.st  of  popes,  art.  Poi>k. 

Lit.  —  Ei-lkndohf:  Der  Primal  dcr  riimischen 
Piipsle,  Darmstadt,  1841-46,2  vols.;  Kothexsee: 
Der  Primal  des  Papsles,  Mainz,  1816;  Ma.^sen": 
Dcr  Primal  des  Bisrhofs  ran  Itome,  Bonn,  18.53 ; 
lllDDLE :  Hislori)  of  llie  Papaci/,  I^ondon,  1854, 
2  vols.;  T.  Gutcexwood:  < 'allied ra  Petri,  a  Palili- 
cal  Ilislori/  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate,  Lon- 
don, 1856-72,  6  vols.  ;  Wattkxbacii  ;  Gesclnchte 
des  riiiiiisclien  Papstthiims,  Berlin,  ls76  ;  [Fevre: 
Ilistuire  apoiut/e'tiijue  de  la  papaule  depuis  s.  Pierre 
jnsipia  Pie  IX.,  Paris,  1878-82,  7  vols.]  :  J.  Frieu- 
mcH  :  Gesc/iiclile  des  Primates  in  der  Kirche,  Bonn, 
1879;  [F.  Foukxier:  Hole  de  la  papaule  dans  la 
socie'te,  Paris,  1881  ;  J.  v.  Pflugk-Harttuno  : 
Die  Urkutiden  der  pdpstlichen  Kandei  roni  x.-xiii., 
/«/«■/(.,  Munchen,  1882,  pp.  76;  J.  X.  Murphy: 
The  CImir  of  Peter ;  or,  the  Pa/iaci/  and  its  Benefits, 
London,  1883].  See  also  HiNsciiius  :  Kinlien- 
rec/il,  Bd.  I.  §  22,  22-25,  74;  [Jakfe  :  A'c^r.-Va 
pontijicum  romanorum,  Leipzig,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1)581 
sqq.  ;  Kenkick  :  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  rin- 
dicated,  X".Y.,  1845,  7th  ed.,  1855;  Bryce  :  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  5th  ed.,  1875; 
Creightox  :  Papao/  during  the  Iteformation,  Lond. 
and  X.Y.,  1882,  2  vols.]. 

PAPAL  ELECTION.     See  Conclave. 

PAPEBROECK.     See  Bollaxdists. 

PAPHNUTIUS,  b.  275(?);  d.  350(?);  Bishop 
of  a  city  in  the  Upper  Thebais ;  a  confessor  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  in  which  he  had  lost 
an  eye.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Nica'a  (325),  where  lie  spoke 
against  the  proposition  tha.t  all  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  should  send  away  the  wives  they 
had  married  while  they  were  laymen.  His  high 
character,  and  known  absolute  and  inviolate  con- 
tinence, gave  great  weight  to  his  opposition  ;  and 
the  status  tpw,  according  to  which  marriage  was 
forbidden  only  after  ordination,  was  continued. 
Different  from  him  is  the  Paphnutlus.  abbot  of  a 
monastery  in  the  Scetic  Desert,  who  in  399  caused 
a  considerable  connnotion  among  the  monks  by 
adopting  and  supporting  the  views  of  Bishop 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  the  image  of  God.  See,  for  the 
first,  Maccracken  :  Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
Church  Universal,  lip.  a7-5Q;  and  Schaff  :  Hi.i- 
toni  of  the  Christian  Church,  new  edition,  vol.  il 
p.  411. 
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PAPHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus;  was  visited  by 
Paul,  who  converted  the  proconsul  of  the  island, 
Sergiiis  Paulus,  and  smote  Elymas,  the  Jewish 
sorcerer,  with  blindness  (Acts  xiii.  7-13).  See 
Lives  of  Paul  by  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  Lewin 
and  Farrar.  See  also,  for  description  of  Cyprus, 
1)e  Cesniii.a:   Ci/prus.  Xew  York,  ISTU. 

PAPIAS,  Bishop  of  Ilierapolis  in  Phyrgia.  He 
was  born  probably  between  70  and  7.j  A.D.,  and 
died,  perhaps,  A.D.  103.'  No  fact  save  his  episco- 
pacy is  definitely  known  about  him,  yet  lie  is  of 
great  interest  from  his  relation  to  the  apostolic 
age.  He  w.as,  according  to  Irenieus  (Adv.  Hcer.. 
v.  33,  4),  •'  a  hearer  "  of  John  the  apostle,  "  a  com- 
panion of  Polycarp,"  -'an  ancient  man,"  i.e.,  a  man 
of  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity.  By  "John," 
Eusebius  (Hisl.  EccL,  iii.  39)  understands  the 
presbyter,  not  the  apostle,  of  that  name,  and  de- 
clares that  Papias  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  apostles.  Papias,  who  was  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  present  Xew  Testament, 
wrote  in  Greek,  about  .\.D.  130,  An  Inlerprelation 
of  lite  Sa;/ii>i/.-i  nf  the  Lord,  in  five  books.  His 
work  appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  tlie 
words  and  works  of  the  Master  and  his  disciples, 
with  e.xplanatory  matter  derived  from  oral  testi- 
mony. It  lias  entirely  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  fragments  preserved  by  Ire- 
n;eus  and  Eusebius.  The  "  fragments  "  in  later 
writers  are  somewhat  dubious.  The  first  passage 
Eusebius  quotes  (I.e.)  is  from  the  preface  of  Papias' 
work,  as  follows  :  — 

["  But  I  shall  not  regret  to  subjoin  to  m\-  interpre- 
tations, also,  for  your  benefit,  whatsoever  I  have  at 
any  time  accurately  ascertained  ami  treasured  up  in 
my  memory  as  I  have  received  it  Ivom  \\\v  ciders, 
atid  liave  rei'ordetl  it  in  or<ler  to  gi\'e  aclditional  con- 
lirm.ition  to  the  trutli  l)v  my  testimony.  Kur  I  have 
never,  hke  many,  deliglited  to  hear  those  tliat  tell 
many  things,  but  tliose  that  teacli  the  truth;  neither 
those  tliat  record  foreign  precepts,  liut  tliosit  tliat  are 
given  from  the  Lord  to  our  faith,  and  tiiat  came  from 
the  trutli  itself.  Hut,  if  I  nu't  witli  any  oue  who  liad 
been  a  follower  of  tlie  elders  anywhere,  I  made  it  a 
j)Oiiit  to  iii(]uire  what  were  tbe  declarations  of  the 
elders;  what  was  said  by  Andrew.  Peter,  or  Philip; 
what  l>y  Tiiomas,  ,Tanies,  .John,  .M;itth(;w,  or  any 
other  iA  file  diseiples  of  our  Lord ;  wiiiit.  was  saitl  by 
Aristion  ;ind  tlie  presbyter  .bjlui,  tliseiples  of  the 
Lord.  For  I  do  not  think  tli;it  I  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  books  as  from  the  living  voice  of  those 
that  are  still  surviving."] 

Besides  quoting  this  pass.age,  Eu.sebius  speaks 
of  Papias'  stories  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  who 
raised  one  from  the  dead,  and  of  rhistus,  siir- 
nanied  B.arsabas,  who  drank  poison  with  impu- 
nity (probably  told  by  Papia.s  in  illustration  of 
Mark  xvi.  1-SJ,  of  I'apias'  strange  accounts  of  the 
lyord's  p;iral>les  and  doctrinal  sayings,  which  were 
"  rather-  too  fabulous,"  and  of  his  recital  concern- 
ing a  woman  accii.sed  of  many  sins,  app;iieiitly  an 
allusion  to  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, now  found  inserted  in  the  texbts  receptus  of 
.John's  (jospel  (viii.  1  sqrp). 

But  of  more  account  is  the  otlier  verbal  quota- 
tion from  Papias  wiiich  Eusebius  gives  (I.e.)  :  — 

["  And  .loliii  the  presbyter  also  said  this,  Mark 
being  tlie   intiMpreter  of   Peter,   whatsoever   he   re- 


^  [Bui  an  the  dute  of  Polvcarp'B  tnartyrUuin  has  by  recent 
reBearcb  been  put  back  to  A.I).  l.'>.^,  ihu  date  uf  hiH  couterapo- 
rary  friend  I'aplat  miiHt  Itkcwitie  be  put  about  ten  years  ear. 
Her.— Uu.j 


corded  lie  wrote  with  great  accuracy,  but  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  order  in  wliich  it  was  sjioken  or  done  by 
our  Lord,  for  he  neither  heard  nor  followed  our  Lord, 
but,  as  before  said,  was  in  company  with  Peter,  who 
gave  him  such  instruction  as  was  necessary,  but  not 
to  give  a  history  of  our  Lord's  discourses.  Wherefore 
Mark  has  not  erred  in  any  thing,  by  writing  some 
things  as  he  has  recorded  them;  for  be  was  carefully 
attentive  to  one  thing,  not  to  pass  by  any  thing  that 
he  heard,  or  to  state  any  thing  falsely  in  these  ac- 
counts. .  .  .  Matthew  composed  his  jiistory  in  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  and  every  one  translated  it  as  he 
was  able."] 

Eusebius  mentions  Papia.s'  u.se  of  1  John, 
1  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
first  two,  probably,  with  the  intention  of  .show- 
ing that  only  these  Epistles  were  rightly  attribut- 
able to  John  and  Peter.  But  out  of  the  omission 
to  speak  in  any  way  of  the  third  and  fourth  Gos- 
pels and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing 
can  be  made ;  for  the  failure  to  speak  lies  to  the 
charge  of  Eusebius,  not  of  Papias;  and  the  silence 
arose  merely  from  Eusebius'  desire  to  quote  a  few 
characteristic  things  from  Papias.  Tlie  attempt 
to  prove  from  this  silence  that  I'apias  was  igno- 
rant of  the  other  books  is  vain. 

Besides  the  quotations  already  given,  there  are 
several  fragments  of  Papias  of  interest.  [See 
Routh,  Relii/uice  sacra',  vol.  i.,  Eng.  trans.,  in  The 
Aposliilical  Fathers,  Ante-Nicene  Library,  vol,  i, 
pp.  441-448.]  Thus  in  the  .Scholia  of  Maximus 
Confessor  on  Dion5'sius  the  Areopagite's  De  coelesli 
hierarchia  (c.  2,  p.  32),  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Papias  in  the  first  book  of  his  Interpretation, 
"  The  e;uly  Christian  called  those  cliildren  wlio 
practised  guilelessness  toward  God."  Georgius 
Hainartolos  (ninth  century)  cites  in  his  Chroni- 
cle the  second  book  of  Papias  as  authority  for  the 
incredible  statement  that  John,  the  brother  of 
James,  was  killed  by  the  Jews  at  Epliesus.  Ire- 
luens  (Ada.  liter.,  v.  33,  3)  quotes  the  fourtli  book 
of  Papias  as  authority  tor  our  Lord's  saying:  — 

["  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  grow, 
having  each  ten  thousand  lirauches,  and  in  each 
hramb  ten  thousaiul  twigs,  and  in  eaeli  true  twig 
tt'U  thousand  shoots,  and  in  every  one  of  the  shoots 
ten  thousand  clusters,  and  in  every  one  of  the  clus- 
ters ten  thousand  grapes;  and  every  grape  when 
presseil  will  give  twenty-five  metretes  (i.e.,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  English  gallons).  And  when 
any  one  of  the  saints  sball  lay  hold  of  a  cluster, 
another  shall  cry  out,  '  I  am  a  better  cluster:  take 
me.  Bless  the  Lord  through  me.'  In  like  nuiiiner  he 
.said  tliat  attain  of  wheat  would  produce  ten  tliou- 
.saud  ears,  ;ind  tlial  every  ear  woidd  ha\'e  ti'U  thou- 
sand gKiius,  and  every  grain  would  yiekl  tell  pounds 
of  clear,  pure.  Hue  flour;  and  that  apples  and  seeds 
and  grass  would  jn'odnce  in  similar  proportions;  ami 
that  all  animals,  feeding  then  only  on  flic  |iroduc- 
tions  of  the  earth,  would  become  peaceable  and  har- 
monious, and  be  in  perfect  subjection  to  man."] 

Eusebius  apparently  refers  to  (his  pas.s.age  {Hist. 
KccL,  iii.  3!))  in  jiroof  that  Papi;is  interjireted  the 
future  millennium  as  a  corporeal  reign  of  Christ 
on  this  very  earth,  and  further  siiys  that  Papias 
misunderstood  the  apostolic  mystical  narrations. 
Eusebius,  moreover,  charges  Papias  with  leading 
Ircuicus  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to 
cliiliastic  notions.  Another  (juotation  from  the 
fourth  book  in  tEcumenius  relates  to  the  last 
sickness  of  Judas  the  apostate,  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  the  New- Testament  account,  —  a  proof 
that  Papias  credulously  rested  upon  lying  tradi- 
tion, not   tlnit  he  was  ignorant  of  Matthew  and 
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the  Acts.  Other  quotations  sliow  liis  preference 
for  typico-allegorizing'  exposition.  A  note  in  a 
Vatican  Vulgate  manuscriiit  of  tlic  nintli  century 
.speaks  of  Papias  as  tlie  amanuensis  of  John. 
Eusebius  appears  to  vacillate  in  his  judgment  of 
Papias;  for  whereas  iu  iii.  30  he  calls  him  "a 
man  most  learned  in  all  things,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  tlie  Scriptures  "  in  iii.  oO  he  says  lie  had 
"a  small  mind"  [referring  to  his  allegorizing 
tendency].  The  former  statement  lacks  .satisfac- 
tory manusci-ipt  support,  and  is  probably  an  in- 
terpolation. Xot  enough  of  Papias  is  left  upon 
which  to  form  an  indejieudent  judgment  [except 
that  he  was  pious,  credulous,  and  industrious]. 

["The  work  of  Papias  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Jerome.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  recovered;  for  some 
work  with  the  name  of  Papias  is  mentioned  tlirice 
(234,  267,  556)  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, contained  iu  a  Cottonian  manuscript,  written 
iu  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Libniries,  London, 
1859,  vol.  i.  pp.  122-235):  and  according  to  Menard, 
the  words  '  I  found  tlie  book  of  Papias  on  tlie  Words 
of  the  Lord  '  are  contained  in  an  inventory  of  the 
property  of  the  church  at  Nismes,  jirepared  about 
121S."  — Donaldson,  pp.  401,402.] 

Lit.  —  The  Papias  fragments  are  in  IlouTn  : 
UeliquiiB  sacror,  ed.  ii.  Oxford,  1846,  vol.  i.  8-0 ; 
Von  Gebhardt  und  II.\i!N.\ck  :  I'atrum  apostnli- 
corum  Opera,  1  fasc.  Ap.,  Leipzig,  1875,  [Eng. 
trans.,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  i.  ;  FuxK  :  Pa- 
trum  Apos.,  Tubingen,  18S1.  vol.  ii.  '276-300].  — 
Monographs.  H.^lloix  :  Vila  .V.  Papia  ([purely 
imaginary],  in  Illus.  ecc.  orient.  scrijH.  sac.  I.  vila 
et  documetUa,  Douay,  1033,  fol.  637-645)  ;  J.-vmks 
Donaldson  :  Tlie  Apostolical  Falliers,  London, 
1874,  [published  in  1804  as  the  first  volume  of 
A  Critical  Hislori/  of  Christian  Literature  ami  Doc- 
trine from  the  Death  of  the  Apostles  to  tlie  Nicene 
Council,  1864-66,  3  vols.];  W.  Weiffknbach  : 
Das  Papiasfragment  hei  Eusebius.  Giessen,  1874; 
C.  L.  Leimbach  :  Das  Papiasfratjnient,  Gotha, 
1875;  Weiffenb.^ch  :  Das  Papiasfraymcnt  iiber 
Markits  u.  Matthaus,  IJerlin,  1878 ;  Ludemann  : 
ZuT  Erklarunr/  d.  Papiasfrag.  (Jahrb.  fiir  protest. 
Theologie,  1879,  pp.  365  sqq.);  [cf.  Canon  (now 
Bishop)  J.  B.  LiGiiTFOOT,  in  Contemp.  Rcc,  Loud., 
1875].  G.  E.  STEITZ.     (C.  L.  LEIMB.\CH.) 

PAPIN,  Isaac,  b.  at  Blois,  March  24,  1657;  d. 
in  Paris,  June  19,  1709.  He  studied  theology 
at  Saumur,  hut  could  obtain  no  certificate,  as  he 
would  not  sign  a  condemnation  of  Paganism. 
Having  been  ordained  in  England  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  he  published  in  Holland  his  La  Foij  reduite 
a  ses  ve'ritables  principes,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  congregation  in  Hamburg,  but 
■was  soon  dismissed  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of 
Jurien.  After  a  short  stay  in  Dantzig,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  abjured  the  Reformed  faith,  and  em- 
braced Romanism,  1690.  After  his  death,  his 
collected  works  were  published  by  a  relative  of 
his,  Pajan  of  the  Oratorv. 

PAPYRUS.     Soe  Bible-Te.xt,  Writing. 

PARABLES.  Figurative  speech  is  natural  to 
all  primitive  peoples,  but  especially  to  those  of 
the  Shemitic  race,  because  among  them  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  have  the  ascendency  over  the 
intellect.  By  the  word  maschal,  from  a  root  de- 
noting "  to  compare,"  the  Hebrews  designate  all 
forms   of    speech   in  which  an  abstract  idea  is 


clothed  with  an  image;  as,  for  instance,  the  max- 
ims of  Proverbs,  consisting  of  two  propositions, 
the  one  setting  forth  the  image  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  riddle,  and  the  other  giving  in  a  direct 
manner  the  corresponding  moral  truth.  In  tlie 
teaching  of  Jesus,  figurative  speeeli  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
passages:  "'And  if  the  blind  guide  Ihe  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  a  pit ;  "  "  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world;  "  ''The  salt  of  the  earth  ;  "  "  .Neither 
do  men  ligiit  a  lamp  and  put  it  under  the  bushel, 
but  on  the  stand."  The  image  may  extend  be- 
yond the  single  sentence,  and  through  a  whole 
discourse ;  as,  for  instance  (in  Isa.  v.),  the  song 
which  the  prophet  sings  to  his  well-beloved  touch- 
ing his  vineyard;  or  (Ezek.  xvii.)  the  picture  of 
the  great  eagle  and  the  highest  brancli  of  the 
high  cedar;  or,  still  more  striking,  the  tale  which 
Nathan  tells  David,  and  by  which  he  compels  the 
king  to  look  into  his  own  soul  for  the  evil  deed 
(2  Sam.  xii.);  or,  finally,  the  fable  in  which 
Jotham,  the  son  of  (jideon,  shows  the  people  of 
Shechem  that  the  man  who  would  consent  to 
become  their  king  would  be  the  one  least  worthy 
of  the  position,  and  most  likely  to  become  a 
scourge  to  them  (Judg.  ix.).  It  is  to  this  last 
kind  of  figurative  speech  that  the  .so-called  jiara- 
bles  of  Jesus  belong.  The  word  "  parable,"  from 
a  root  signifying  to  place  things  beside  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them,  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  maschal,  and  denotes, 
as  a  special  term,  a  higher  kind  of  figurative 
speech  than  the  f;ilile.  The  fable  is  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  paralile.  It  uses  the  image  iu 
order  to  inculcate  natural  truth  and  practical 
advice,  or  to  turn  certain  faults  into  ridicule.  It 
can  consequently  allow  the  imagination  a  very 
wide  scope,  putting  beings  into  activities  contrary 
to  their  nature,  lending  intelligence  and  speech 
to  animals  and  plants,  etc.  It  is  play.  The 
parable  has  a  higher  purpo.se.  Its  teaching  refers 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  imagery,  consequently,  by  which  it  images 
forth  the  truth,  must  conform  strictly  to  reality. 
P>acli  being  must  act  iu  accordance  with  its 
nature  :  each  action  must  be  described  accurately 
as  it  could  have  occurred.  The  object  of  the 
representation  is  too  sacred  to  allow  the  imagina- 
tion free  scope. 

It  appears  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  began 
to  teach  in  parables  at  a  certain  given  moment 
of  his  ministry;  and  that  circumstance  naturally 
leads  us  to  ask  why  he  did  not  do  so  from  the 
very  beginning.  Of  course,  he  always  used  ini- 
.iges  in  order  to  express  his  ideas  moi-e  strikingly. 
By  the  incompatibility  of  an  old  garment  and  a 
piece  of  undressed  cloth,  lie  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  old  dispensation 
by  merely  introducing  into  it  some  new  elements 
borrowed  from  a  different  order  of  things  (Mark 
ii.  21).  Under  the  image  of  two  house-builders, 
one  prudent  and  the  other  foolish,  he  represented 
that  hearer  who  contents  himself  with  simply 
knowing  the  truth,  and  that  one  who  carries  out 
the  teaching  he  lias  received  in  the  practice  of 
his  every-day  life  (Matt.  vii.  24-27).  But  in  the 
very  midr.t  of  his  career,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  its 
point  of  culmination,  there  came  a  day  when  he 
suddenly  began  to  employ  this  form  of  teaching 
so  largely,  that  his  disciples  were  surprised,  and 
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asked  for  an  explanation  (Matt,  xiii.,  Mark  iv., 
Luke  viii.).  The  explanation,  however  (Matt, 
xiii.  10-17),  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  Some 
haye  found  in  that  passage,  simply  the  idea  that 
Jesus  clotiied  the  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
with  images  in  order  to  make  them  more  intelli- 
gible, and  imprint  them  with  greater  force  on  the 
mind  of  his  hearers.  At  first  glance  the  inter- 
pretation seems  very  natural.  Nevertheless,  a 
second  reading  of  the  words  of  Jesus  cannot  fail 
to  show  that  they  contain  just  the  opposite  mean- 
ing :  "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  myste- 
ries of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  to  them  it  is 
not  given.  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  para- 
bles; because,  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing 
they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand."  How 
could  the  nudtitude  who  heard  the  parables  of 
the  sower  and  the  tares,  which  Jesus  told  on  that 
very  occasion,  ever  understand  those  parables, 
when  even  tlie  apostles  themselves  did  not  appre- 
hend the  nieainng  of  Jesus,  but  were  compelled 
to  ask  him  about  it?  Was  it,  then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  teaching  unintelligible,  that 
Jesus  used  the  parable?  There  are  some  who 
think  so.  They  consider  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  the  people  who  had  heard  the 
appeals  of  Jesus  without  repentance,  deserved  no 
better  than  falling  under  that  judgment  of  obdu- 
ration  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  in  the  very  words 
which  Jesus  quotes  on  the  occasion.  Of  course, 
there  is  added,  the  parable  was  intended  to  make 
the  divine  truth  clearer  and  more  intelligible  to 
those  whose  hearts  had  been  prepared  by  repent- 
ance and  faith  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  also 
served  to  veil  the  truth  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
liad  not  been,  moved  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
A  kind  of  sorting,  preparatory  to  judgment,  was 
thus  effected. 

The  latter  explanation  is  certainly  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  words  of  Jesus  than  the  former. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  it 
hits  the  sense  exactly,  and  exhausts  it.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  divine  truth,  if  set  forth  directly 
and  without  veil,  would  be  more  likely  to  produce 
the  effect  of  obduration  than  in  a  state  of  half- 
concealing  figurativeuess.  Nor  is  it  a  gospel 
preached  so  as  not  to  be  generally  understood,  of 
which  tlie  apostle  says,  •'  To  the  one,  a  savor 
from  death  unto  death  ;  to  the  other,  a  savor 
from  life  unto  life  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  IG). 

It  seems  to  nie  that  the  true  explanation  lies 
in  the  middle,  between  those  two  extremes.  The 
moment  had  arrived,  w  hen,  after  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  which  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the 
type,  Jesus  found  it  necessary  to  reveal  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  the  new 
order  of  things  which  he  had  coii>e  to  establish. 
Hut  that  was  just  the  point  at  which  the  divine 
plan,  whose  interpreter  he  w;»s,  stood  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  popular  expectation.  On 
(|uestions  of  moral  obligation  the  conscience  of 
the  multitude  followed  iiini  with  ease,  and  was 
willing  to  do  homage  to  the  sublimity  of  his 
teaching  (Matt.  vii.  28,  29^.  But  the  foundation 
and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
the  secrets,  or,  as  Jesus  called  them,  the  myste- 
ries of  Go<l.  They  were  the  lieavenly  things  be- 
tween which  and  the  eartlily  things  lie  made  a 
sharp  distinction  (John  iii.  12).  How  could 
he  say  openly  to  tlie  people,  that  the  Me.s8iah 


should  not  found  the  kingdom  of  God  by  a 
stroke  of  omnipotence,  but  by  the  slow-  and  peace- 
able action  of  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit? 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  the  wicked  must 
still  be  endured,  because  human  existence  should 
not  be  transformed  in  a  moment,  but  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  spiritual  manner  ?  that  the  judg- 
ment, separating  the  true  members  from  the  false, 
should  not  come  until  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  To  say  such  things  to  people  who  ex- 
pected to  see  the  Roman  Empire  overthrown,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Israel  over  the  univer.se  estab- 
lished, by  some  grand  revolution  of  the  Messiah, 
would  be  like  crying  out  from  the  roofs,  that  he, 
Jesus,  was  not  the  ^Messiah,  and  his  work  not  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  And  yet  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  it  had  become  necessary 
to  reveal  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
apostles  were  to  take  charge  after  his  own  death, 
and  for  which  every  faithful  follower  was  to 
work.  But  that  which  it  was  neces.sary  to  reveal 
to  some,  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  others ; 
and  this  double  object  could  not  ha^e  been  at- 
tained liy  any  other  means  so  surely  as  by  the 
parables  which  Jesus  explained  in  private  to 
those  who  ought  to  understand  the  secrets  of 
God,  while  to  others  they  were  like  a  veil  thrown 
over  the  truth.  Compare  the  precept  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  vii.  C). 

The  number  of  parables  w  hich  have  come  down 
to  us  exceeds  thirty,  but  cannot  be  precisely 
stated,  as  several  pieces  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
are  by  some  considered  parables,  by  others,  simple 
metaphors ;  as,  for  instance,  Luke  xii.  35-40, 
42-4U,  xiv.  34,  35,  etc.  Classifications  of  the 
parables  have  been  attempted,  on  various  princi- 
jjles.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  Goebel, 
in  his  Die  Parabchi  Jesn,  1880,  arranges  them 
in  three  groups :  (1)  those  belonging  to  the  stay 
of  Jesus  near  Capernaum,  and  collected  in  Matt, 
xiii. :  (2)  those  belonging  to  his  journey  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  collected  in  Luke 
xxviii. ;  and  (3)  those  belonging  to  his  last  days 
in  Jerusalem.  The  first  group  refers  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  a  totality ;  the  second,  to  the 
individual  members  of  it;  and  the  third,  to  the 
end  of  the  existing  economy  and  the  judgment 
of  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  These  observa- 
tions are  all  very  just.  Nevertheless,  we  propose 
another  classification,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
more  natural.  Out  of  the  thirty  parables,  projv 
erly  speaking,  six  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  its  preparatory  existence  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation ;  six,  to  its  actual  realization  in  the  form 
of  a  church,  that  is,  to  the  new  dispensation  from 
its  foundation  to  its  consummation ;  and  eighteen, 
finally,  to  the  life  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  church. 

The  first  group  consists  of  :  1.  The  Vine-dresser 
(Matt.  xxi.  33-41),  representing  the  criminal  con- 
duct of  the  Israelitish  authorities  against  the 
Lord,  acting  through  the  prophets,  and  then 
through  his  son ;  2.  T/ic  Miini<n/(:  of  Ike  King's 
Son  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14),  re]iresenting  the  conduct 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  response  to  the  summons 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  then  the  call  of  the  (Jentiles,  and,  finally, 
the  judgment  which  awaits  also  them  ;  3.  Tlif 
Great  Sii/iper  (Luke  xiv.  10-24),  which  by  some 
is  considered  identical  with  the  preceding,  though 
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it  differs  from  it  in  several  essential  features;  4. 
The  Strait  Gate  (Luke  xiii.  24-.30),  in  which  Jesus 
predicts  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Jewisli 
people  shall  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  because  they  will  not  enter  through  the 
strait  gate  of  humiliation,  while  the  Gentiles  shall 
enter  in  multitudes;  5.  The  Barren  Fiff-'free {Luke 
xiii.  G-9),  an  inuige  of  the  condemnation  hovering 
over  Israel,  and  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah, 
which  alone  averts  the  fatal  blow ;  C.  The  Two 
Suns  (Matt.  xxi.  28-32),  in  which  Jesus  places  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  (who  pretend  to  obey 
God,  but  in  reality  are  tilled  with  revolt  against 
him)  over  against  that  of  the  toll-gatherers,  who 
externally  refuse  obedience,  but  at  heart  hesitate, 
and  end  with  surrendering  themselves. 

The  second  group  consists  of:  1.  The  Soiver, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  perfect  speci- 
men of  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  still  stands 
forth  as  the  typical  parable  (it  describes  the  differ- 
ent reception  which  the  Word  finds  in  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers,  from  complete  indifference  to  per- 
fect devotion ;  and  tluis  it  emphasizes  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  preaching 
the  Word,  and  not,  as  the  Jews  expected,  by  a 
sudden  intervention  of  the  arm  of  God);  2.  The 
Tares,  representing  the  co-existence  of  good  and 
bad  members  of  the  church  as  the  true  method  of 
development  in  the  new  order  of  things,  though 
so  contrary  to  Jewish  expectation  ;  3  and  4.  The 
Mustnnl-seed  and  The  Leaven,  wliicli  form  a  pair 
of  parables  representing  the  same  idea,  but  imder 
two  different  aspects,  a  combination  whicli  occurs 
often  (the  final  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  the  idea  common  to  both ;  but  the  former 
refers  to  its  external  extension,  from  its  first  ap- 
parition in  tlie  sole  person  of  Jesus  to  its  final 
consummation  in  the  whole  human  race;  and  the 
latter,  to  its  internal  action,  transforming  spir- 
itually the  whole  human  life):  5.  The  Draw-net, 
describing  the  end  of  the  kingdorn  of  heaven  by 
a  sorting  of  the  good  and  the  bad  members  which 
the  preaching  has  brought  pell-mell  into  the  visi- 
ble church.  To  these  five  parables,  which  are 
found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  together  with  several  others 

—  The  Hidden  Treasure,  The  Pearl  —  belonging 
to  the  third  group,  may  be  added,  6.  The  Widow 
(Luke  xviii.  1-9),  representing  on  the  one  side 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  church  from  the  de- 
parture of  its  chief  to  its  final  deliverance,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  only  power  which  still 
remains  to  her  during  that  period.  —  perseverance 
in  prayer. 

The  last  group  consists  of  eighteen  parables 
referring  to  the  realization  of  the.  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  individual  life.  1,  2,  and  3,  The  Lost 
Sheep,  The  Piece  of  Silver,  and  The  Prodigal  Son 
(Lvtke  XV.),  de.scribe  the  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  faith  of  man. 
4  and  5,  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  and  The 
Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xviii.  9-14  and  xi. 
.^i-lO),  set  forth  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
effective  prayer,  —  repentance  and  faith.  6  and  7, 
Thi-  Hidden  Treasure  and  The  Goodli/  Pearl 
(Matt.  xiii.  44-46),  and  8  and  9,  Building  a  Tower 
and  Declaring  War  (Luke  xiv.  28-33),  form  two 
pairs  of  parables  treating  nearly  the  same  subject, 

—  the  absolute  decision  and  complete  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  else,  without  which  no  one  can  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.     Properly  speaking, 


these  nine  parables  refer  all  to  such  as  are  enter- 
ing the  kingdom,  while  the  rest  of  this  group  refi'r 
to  tho.se  who  have  already  become  members. 
10  and  11,  The  Chief  Seat  (Luke  xiv.  7-11)  an<l 
'J'he  Laliorers  in  the  Vinei/ard  (Matt.  xx.  1-10), 
inculcate  humility  —  the  former  with  respect  to 
brethren,  the  latter  with  respect  to  (iod  —  as  the 
true  disposition  of  the  faithful.  12  and  13,  'J'he 
King  taking  Account  of  his  Servants  (Matt,  xviii. 
23-35)  and  'J'he  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  29-35), 
inculcate  charity  :  the  former  in  spiritual  things, 

—  forgiveness  of  other  people's  faults;  the  latter 
in  practical  things, —  pity  on  other  people's  suf- 
ferings. 14  and  15,  The  Unjust  Sten-ard  and  Tlie 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (lAike  xvi.  1-!)  and  19- 
31),  teach  the  right  use  of  tlie  good  things  of  this 
world ;  not  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  and 
egotistic  enjoyment,  but  in  the  service  ot  chari- 
ty. The  same  lesson  is  inculcated  liy  10,  J'he 
Rick  Man  (Luke  xii.  16-21).  17  and  l.s.  The 
Talents  and  The  Ten  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30 
and  1-13)  demand  of  the  faithful  that  to  the  vir- 
tues of  humility,  charity,  mercy,  etc.,  he  unites 
a  practical  activity  and  perpetual  vigilance  in  the 
service  of  Christ.  The  ten  virgins  represent  the 
total  membership  of  the  churcli,  of  which  some 
profess  the  faith  merely  swayed  by  an  instanta- 
neous and  fugitive  emotion  ;  that  is,  they  have 
no  other  provision  of  oil  than  that  which  happens 
to  be  in  the  lamp,  and  which  may  be  soon  ex- 
hausted, while  others  hold  a  separate  provision 
of  oil,  which  allows  them  to  renew  the  flame  of 
the  lamp ;  that  is,  they  stand  in  permanent  com- 
munication with  the  very  source  of  celestial  life, 

—  Christ. 

Such  is  the  system  of  the  parables  which  the 
Lord  told  at  different  times  and  on  various  occa- 
sions. And  what  a  wealth  of  religious  and  moral 
intuitions  it  contains  I  All  the  stages  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  its  begin- 
ning under  the  old  dispensation  to  its  consunnna- 
tion  at  the  threshhold  of  eternity,  are  spread  out 
before  us.  In  some  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  it 
is  the  powerful  popular  orator  we  admire ;  in 
others,  their  profound  philosophical  spirit.  But 
in  the  parables  it  is  the  poet,  or  rather  the  paint- 
er, who  lets  the  creations  of  his  genius  pass 
before  our  eyes.  For  in  Jesus  all  the  gifts  of 
the  human  soul  were  united,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them  was  put  in  play  for  the  instruction 
and  salvation  of  humanity. 

Lit. — Outside  of  dissertations  in  the  various 
Lives  of  Christ,  the  following  books  treat  of  the 
parables :  'Vitringa  :  Schriftmassige  Erkldrung 
d.  evangelischen  Parabeln,  1717;  Samuel  Bourn: 
"  Discourses  on  the  Parables  "  (vol.  3,  1763,  and 
vol.  4,  1764)  of  his  Series  of  Discourses,  London, 
1760-64,  4  vols. ;  Andrew  Gray  :  A  delineation 
of  the  parables  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  London, 
1777 ;  N.  VON  Brunn  :  Das  Reich  Gottes,  nach 
den  Lehreti  Jesu  Christi,  besonders  seine  Gleichniss- 
reden,  erklart,  Basel,  1816,  2d  ed.,  1831 ;  F.  Gus- 
TAVUS  Lisco:  Die  Parabeln  Jesu,  Berlin,  1832, 
5th  ed.,  1841,  [Eng.  trans,  by  P.  Fairbairn,  Edin- 
burgh, i840] ;  E.  BuissoN :  Paraboles  de  t'lSvan- 
gile,  Basel,  1849 ;  Trench  :  Azotes  on  the  Para- 
bles of  our  Lord,  London,  1841,  14th  ed.,  1882; 
S.  Goebel:  Die  Parabeln  Jesu,  Gotha,  1880;  [Ox- 
enden:  Parables  of  our  Lord,  London,  1865; 
Thomas  Guthrie:   The  Parables,  London,  1866: 
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W.  Arnot  :  The  Parables  of  our  Lord,  I^ondon, 
1870;  A.  B.  Bruce:  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of 
Christ,  London,  1882].  F.  GODET. ' 

PARABOLANI,  from  napapu'A^caeai,  "to  expose 
one's  self,"  was,  iu  the  congregations  of  the  an- 
cient church,  the  name  of  the  voluntary  nurses 
of  the  sick.  They  occur  chiefly  in  Egj-pt  and 
Asia  Minor,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Latin  West. 
They  were  rough  but  spirited  fellows.  At  the 
robber  synod  in  Ephesus  (449),  they  acquired  a 
sad  celebrity.  Even  before  that  time,  they  had 
become  obnoxious ;  and,  in  Alexandria,  Theodo- 
sius  placed  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
prefect.  HEllZOG. 

PARACELSUS,  Philippus  Aureolus  Theophras- 
tus  Bombastus,  b.  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland, 
1493  ;  d.  at  Salzburg,  1541.  He  studied  medicine 
and  natural  science  ;  visited  all  the  European  uni- 
versities; became  a  furious  antagonist  of  Galen 
and  Aristotle ;  acquired  great  fame  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  cures ;  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  at  Basel  in  1526,  but  expelled  from 
the  city  two  years  later,  probably  on  account  of 
the  jealou.sy  of  his  colleagues  ;  strolled  about  as  a 
mountebank  and  charlatan,  though  often  sought 
for  by  tlie  highest  personages  on  account  of  his 
great  medical  skill ;  and  found  finally  an  asy- 
lum at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
His  collected  works  appeared  at  Strassburg,  1610- 
18,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The  second  volume 
contains  his  philosophical  works.  His  .sy.stem  is 
a  combination  of  the  theosophy  of  the  Cabala  and 
natural  science,  founded  on  experience  and  ex- 
periment, —  a  kind  of  pantheism,  whose  mysti- 
cism every  now  and  then  becomes  superstitious. 
His  distinction,  however,  between  faith  and  rea- 
son as  two  different  organs  of  perception,  with 
two  different  fields  of  activity,  is  not  unlike  mod- 
ern attempts  of  the  same  tendency. 

PARACLETE.     See  Holy  Spikit,  Trinity. 

PARACLETICE'  or  PARACLETICON  is,  in  the 
modern  (ireek  Churcli,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
prayer-book,  containing  prayers  to  God  and  the 
saints  appropriate  to  the  various  canonical  festi- 
vals. Its  general  plan  is  due  to  John  of  Damas- 
cus, though  since  his  time  it  has  undergone  con- 
siderable modification.  The  first  printed  edition 
appeared  in  Venice,  1H25. 

PARADISE  (0-f,^3,  Neh.  ii.  8;  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Song 
iv.  13 ;  also  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud ; 
napddctaoc  LXX.  and  N.  T.)  means  in  Persian, 
whence  tlie  word  has  been  adopted  into  all  other 
languages  in  which  the  Bible  has  appeared,  a 
wooded  garden  or  parl%.  But  in  the  Bible  it  is 
used  in  a  twofold  .sense:  (1)  for  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  (2)  for  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  heaven, 
of  which  Jesus  spoke  to  tlie  penitent  robber 
(Luke  xxiii.  43),  to  which  Paul  was  caught  up 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4),  in  which  are  those  who  have 
overcome  (Rev.  ii.  7).  For  the  determination  of 
the  word  in  the  geogi'aphical  sense,  see  Edkn. 
Attention  is  limited  in  this  article  to  its  Jewish 
and  patristic  interpretation.  I.  It  was  taken 
atlef/oricalli/.  The  chief  representatives  of  this 
view  are  l^hilo  (Nd/iuv  lepuv  uAMyopia') ,  Origen 
(Horn,  nd  Gen.,  Contra  Cehum,  iv.,  Principia,  iv. 
2),  and  AniVirose  (De  /'aradiso  ad  Sabinum).  To 
Philo,  Paradise  stood  for  virtue;  its  planting 
towai<I  the  east  meant  its  direction  toward  the 
li|{bt;  the  division  of  the  one  river  into  four,  the 


fourfold  aspect  of  virtue  as  cleverness,  thought- 
fulness,  courage,  and  righteou.sness.  This  method 
of  allegorical  interpretation  came  over  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  appears  in  Papias  and  Ire- 
niEus,  Pantaenus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria;  and 
although  it  at  first  encountered  great  opposition 
from  the  sober-minded,  especially  from  the  An- 
tiochian  school,  and  from  such  scholars  as  Epi- 
phanius  and  Jerome,  it  was  finally  so  triunqihant 
under  the  lead  of  Origen  and  Ambrose,  that  the 
latter  counted  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
writei-s  of  his  time  as  its  advocates  To  Orii/en, 
who  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  in 
the  account  of  the  creation  and  the  Paradise, 
found  much  that  was  derogatory  of  God,  Para- 
dise was  a  picture  of  the  human  .soul,  in  which 
flourish  the  seeds  of  Christian  virtues;  or  a  pic- 
ture of  heaven,  wherein  the  "  trees  "  I'epresent 
the  angels,  and  the  "rivers"  the  outgoings  of 
wisdom  and  other  virtues.  He  did  not.  however, 
deny  a  literal  Paradise :  he  only  sought  in  alle- 
gorizing the  harmonization  of  the  Mosaic  and 
New-Testament  conceptions.  To  iinhrofe,  the 
Pauline  Paradise  was  the  Chri-stian  soul.  He 
also  distinguished  between  the  literal  and  the 
Pauline  Paradise.  Many  of  the  other  Fathers 
trifled  in  similar  fashion  with  the  sacred  text. 
H.  Paradise  was  interpreted  mt/xticalhj.  The 
Mosaic  and  the  New-Testament  representations 
of  Paradise  were  considered  identical,  and  place 
was  found  for  it  in  a  mysterious  region  belonging 
both  to  earth  and  heaven.  'l"he  chief  representa- 
tives of  this  interpretation  were  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  (flpdf  KvtoAvkov  nepl  r;/f  rutv  Xptariaviji'  ttio- 
Tfuf),  Tertullian  (Apnlo//eticu.t),  Ephrirm  Syrus, 
Basil  {Oralio  de  Pnradiso),  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Xp«T- 
Tiavmri  Toixoypa^ia),  and  Moses  Bar-Cepha  ( Traclntuf 
de  Paradiso).  Those  who  doubted  the  identity  of 
the  two  paradises  were  few,  as  Justin  Martyr,  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanes,  and  Jerome.  The  Scriptures 
were  not  to  blame  for  the  identification,  — for  they 
clearly  set  forth  the  geographical  character  of 
the  one,  and  the  unearthly  character  of  the  other, 
—  but  the  commentators  thein,selves.  Excuse 
for  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  laxness  of  the 
prevailing  exegesis,  in  its  ascetic  character,  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  times  respecting  geography,  and 
in  the  influence  of  the  cla,ssical  mythology.  In 
the  poems  of  Ephnem  (fourth  century),  which 
embody  the  speculations  of  Theophilus.  Tertul- 
lian, and  Basil,  Paradise  was  generally  conceived 
to  iiave  three  divisions.  The  tir.st  begins  at  the 
edge  of  hell,  arotnid  which  flowed  the  ocean,  and 
in  a  mountain  which  overtops  all  earthly  moun- 
tains. The  one  river  of  Par.adise  flows  from  under 
the  throne  into  the  garden,  diviiles  itself  into  four 
streams,  which,  when  they  have  reached  the  bor- 
der of  hell  upon  the  lowest  division,  sink  under 
hell,  and,  through  underground  passages.  How  to 
the  ocean  and  a  part  of  tlie  e.arth,  where  they  re- 
appear in  three  different  localities,  forming  in 
Armenia  the  Euiihrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  Ethio- 
pia the  Nile  ((!ihon),  and  in  the  west  of  Europe 
the  Danube  (Pishon).  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(sixth  century)  represents  the  divisions  as  rising 
in  trapezoid  form,  and  understands  by  "  Pishon  " 
the  Ganges.  Moses  Biir-O'iiha  (tenth  century) 
puts  Paradise  this  side  of  tlie  ocean,  but  behind 
mountains  which  remain  inaccessible  to  mortals; 
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giving  as  his  reason  for  this  change  of  position, 
that  lie  eoukl  not  conceive  of  another  earth  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  synagogue  teachers,  influenced  first  by 
.Joseplnis,  and  later  by  the  great  medieval  Jew- 
ish exegetes,  in  their  commentaries  upon  (ienesis 
and  in  some  dictionaries,  put  Paradise  in  tiie  very 
centre  of  the  earth,  somewhere  in  the  shadowy 
East,  far  removed  from  the  approach  of  mortals. 
The  four  streams  were  Euplu'ates,  Tigris,  Nile, 
and  Danube.  "  Cush  "  was  Ethiopia,  "  Havilah  " 
■was  India.  Paradi.se  was  the  intermediate  home 
of  the  blessed.  Islam  gave  the  name  Paradise  to 
four  regions  of  the  known  earth,  famed  for  their 
beauty:  (1)  On  the  eastern  spurs  of  Ilermon  ; 
(li)  Around  Havan  in  Persia;  (3)  .Samarkand  in 
the  Bucharest ;  (4)  liasra  on  the  Sliatt  el  Arab. 
The  true  Paradise  was  a  future  possession,  on  the 
other  side  of  death. 

Cf.  the  elaborate  article  by  Wilhei.m  Pressel, 
in  Herzog,  1st  ed.,  vol.  xx.  pp.  332-376. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  "paradise"  oc- 
curs but  once  in  Christ's  discourses,  public  or 
private.  The  explanation  probably  is,  that  it  had 
become  associated  with  .sensuous  ideas  of  mere 
material  happiness.  But  in  speaking  to  the  peni- 
tent robber  (Luke  xxiii.  43)  he  uses  the  word, 
because  it  was  the  most  intelligible  expression 
for  the  salvation  our  Lord  promised  him.  Paul 
only  uses  the  word  when  .speaking  symbolically 
(2  Cor.  xii,  4);  so  also  John  in  the  Revelation 
(ii.  7). 

PARAGUAY,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
situated  between  the  Rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana, 
between  27°  32'  and  22°  20'  south  "latitude,  with 
a  population  of  293,844,  according  to  the  census 
of  1876.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  immi- 
grants, all  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  established  an  epis- 
copal see  at  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
In  the  history  of  the  country  the  Jesuit  mission 
forms  an  interesting  chapter.  In  1580  the  society 
sent  its  first  missionaries  to  Paraguay.  They 
founded  stations  among  the  Guarani  Indians, 
learned  their  language,  and  began  to  teach  them, 
not  only  Christianity,  but  also  agriculture  and  the 
simplest  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  In 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  they  finally  succeeded  ; 
hut  they  gradually  assumed  the  complete  govern- 
ment of  their  converts,  secular  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical, and,  in  order  to  protect  their  flocks  from 
the  various  vices  and  temptations  of  P^uropeau 
civilization,  they  excluded  from  the  country,  not 
only  foreign  immigr.ants,  but  also  visitors.  L'nder 
such  circumstances,  nobody  coidd  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  charming  tales  which  were  circulated 
in  Europe  about  the  Paraguayan  paradise  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits;  but  it  was  apparent  to  all 
that  there  reigned  peace  and  order  in  the  estab- 
lishments, and  that  the  Fathers  grew  immensely 
rich.  Rutin  1768  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
Spanish  America ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  whole  fabric  collapsed,  leaving  no  other  trace 
of  itself  but  the  decaying  cathedrals  and  palaces, 
and  a  fatal  talent  for  submissiveness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  See  Muratori:  Chrislia- 
nesimo  felice  nelle  missione  net  Paraguay,  Venice, 
1713;  IbaSez:  Regno  da  Soced.,  etc,  Lisbon, 
1770:  DuGRATY :  La  republique  ile  P.,  Brussels, 
1864 ;   Mastkrman  :    Seven    Years   in  Paraguay, 
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London,  1860;  WASiinuRx:  History  nf  Paraguay, 
New  York,  1871;  (jotiiein:  Der  clirialtivh-sociate 
Slaal  der  Jesuilen  in  Paraguay,  Leipzig,  1883  (pp. 
68). 

PA'RAN  {place  of  rarenis).  Wilderness  of, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wilderness  of  Sliiir 
and  the  Land  of  Canaan,  on  the  east  by  the 
Arabah  and  the  (iulf  of  Akibah,  on  the  south  by 
a  sand-belt  which  separates  it  from  Sinai,  on  the 
we.st  by  the  Wilderness  of  Etliam.  It  is  now 
called  Badiet  et  Tik  ("desert  of  the  wandering"), 
the  scene  of  the  thirty-eight  years'  scattering  of 
Israel  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  is  a 
high  limestone  plateau,  crossed  by  low  ranges  of 
hills.  Its  few  watci--cour.ses  run  only  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  vegetation  is  scanty.  The 
noitli-eastern  portion  of  this  plateau  is  the  Negeb 
("south  country")  of  Scripture.  The  caravan- 
route  to  Egypt  crossed  Paran. 

PARDEE,  Richard  Gay,  Sunday-school  worker; 
b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1811;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Feb.  11,  1869.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
layman,  "from  18.53  to  1S03  agent  of  the  New- 
York  Sanda\'-School  Union,  and  all  his  life  an 
enthusiastic  and  wise  champion  of  the  .Suudaj'- 
school  cause.  lie  was  the  author  of  two  widely 
used  volumes,  Tlie  Sunday-School  Worker,  and 
The  Sunday-School  Index. 

PAREUS,  David,  b.  at  Frankenstein,  Silesia, 
Dec.  30,  1.M8;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  June  1.5,  1622. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Collegium  S(ipienli(e 
in  Heidelberg,  and  was  in  1.584  appointed  teacher 
there,  and  in  1598  professor  of  theology.  His  so- 
called  Neustadler  Bitiel,  1587,  the  text  of  Luther's 
translation,  with  notes  of  Parens,  involved  him 
in  a  violent  controversy  with  Agricola,  Sieg- 
wart,  and  others;  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
f2pistle  to  the  Romans,  1609,  caused  still  more 
strife,  and  was  publicly  burnt  in  England,  on 
the  order  of  James  I.  He  was,  however,  not  a 
controversialist  himself:  on  the  contrary,  be.sides 
liis  commentaries,  Swmnarische  Erhidrung  der 
wahren  Katholischen  Lehr,  etc.,  his  principal  work 
is  his  Irenicum  sire  de  unione  el  synodo  ecangelico- 
rum  liber  votimis,  1614,  which,  however,  was  not 
well  received  by  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  A  life 
of  him  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works  are  found 
in  the  unfinished  edition  of  his  works,  by  his  .son, 
Francfort,  1647.  XEV. 

PARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  and,  next  to 
London,  the  most  populous  city  of  Europe,  ha.s 
for  the  past  four  or  five  centuries  exerted  an  influ- 
ence second  to  that  of  no  other  city  in  the  world 
upon  the  destinies,  civil  and  religious,  of  Christen- 
dom. In  a  sense  in  wliich  it  is  true  of  no  other 
capital,  Paris  has  shaped  and  still  shapes  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  France,  as  it  has  again 
and  again  made  and  overturned  its  government. 
Under  the  name  of  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  a  small 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cfesar,  on  an 
island  in  the  River  Seine,  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from  its  month,  which  is  still  known  as 
the  Ile  de  la  Cite.  This  town  gradually  extended 
to  the  banks  on  either  side,  until,  by  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  European  cities. 
Two  special  causes  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
contributed  to  its  growth,  - —  the  choice  of  Paris 
by  the  kings  of  France  for  their  customary  abode, 
and  the  possession  of  the  mo.st  famous  educational 
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establishment  of  the  middle  agea.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  mon- 
archs,  and  enjoying  the  services  of  such  eminent 
teachers  as  Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard,  Gerson 
and  Cleniangis,  was  thronged  with  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  West,  who  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin,  into  the  four  "  nations  "  of 
France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  they  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  ;  and 
so  important  an  element  of  the  population  did 
they  constitute,  that  the  entire  southern  part  of 
Paris,  commonly  called,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  "quartier  Latin,"  was  known  as  the  "  L^ni- 
versitc."  The  various  disasters  of  pestilence, 
famine,  and  siege,  that  have  befallen  Paris,  have 
not  checked  its  steady  growth.  A  hundred  years 
or  more  ago  the  city  had  spread  far  beyond  its 
former  fortifications,  of  which  traces  remain  only 
in  the  line  of  its  razed  bulwarks  (boulevards),  now 
turned  into  broad  and  stately  avenues.  While 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  France  has  of 
recent  years  been  alarmingly  slow,  Paris  has  ad- 
vanced'from  1,525,94-2  in  1856,  to  1,696,141  in 
1861,  1,852,000  in  1872  (despite  the  great  loss  of 
life  during  the  siege  by  the  Germans  and  the 
conflict  of  the  Commune),  and  1,988,806  in  1876. 
Of  this  innnense  population  the  most  careful  esti- 
mates allow  75,000  at  the  utmost  for  the  adherents 
of  Protestant  churches  (i.e.,  35,000  Reformed, 
30,000  Lutherans,  and  10,000  belonging  to  other 
branches  of  the  Protestant  stock),  and  32,000  to 
35,000  for  the  Jews,  chiefly  natives  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  With  the  exception  of  this  small  mi- 
nority, all  the  rest  of  the  Parisians  are  claimed  by 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  although  no  insig- 
nificant part  is  composed  of  more  or  less  avow- 
ed free-thinkers  or  atheists. 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of 
Paris  is,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly  organized  as  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  The  archbishop  is 
assisted  by  a  coadjutor  and  six  vicars-general. 
The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  clmrch  of  Notre 
Dame  consists  of  98  canons,  resident,  titular,  or 
honorary.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  are  divided 
into  three  arch-diaconates.  The  archdeacon  of 
Notre  Dame  has  under  him  50  curates,  and  355 
yicars ;  the  arclideacon  of  Ste  Genevieve,  20 
curates  and  144  vicars ;  and  the  archdeacon  of 
St.  Denis,  74  curates  and  81  vicars  :  total,  144 
curates,  and  580  vicars.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  clergymen  constituting  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  (seven  professors 
and  one  adjunct  professor),  nor  those  engaged  in 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  in  the  University 
or  Roman-Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  in  the  Rue 
de  Vaugirard,  etc.  There  are  sixty-three  Roman- 
Catholic  chaplains  attaclied  to  tfie  public  pris- 
ons, hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 
Their  gradual  removal  is,  however,  believed  to 
be  only  a  question  of  a  few  years.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  schools  supported  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
both  for  primary  and  for  secondary  education,  lias 
lieretofore  been  large;  but  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  government  in  respect  to  clerical  instruction, 
a.s  well  as  the  greatly  increa.sed  efficiency  of  the 
government  itstiU  iii  I'ae  matter  of  the  training 
of  the  young,  t^r..is  iaeritably  to  the  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  establishments  under 
eccltisiastical  coutrol.     In  lb7U  the  annual  appro- 


priation made  by  the  city  for  education  was  only 
about  $1,200,000.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  republic  it  has  risen  to  three  times  that 
sum.  Before  the  decree  of  June  19, 1880,  order- 
ing the  dissolution  of  all  unauthorized  congrega- 
tions (or  societies  of  friars  and  nuns)  to  take 
effect  Nov.  5,  1880,  there  were  10  authorized  and 
24  unauthorized  congregations  of  men.  There 
were  also  88  congregations  of  women,  of  which 
40  were  more  especially  devoted  to  teaching,  or 
the  care  of  orphans.  A  large  immber  of  orphan- 
asylums,  hospitals,  houses  of  correction,  and  chari- 
table and  missionary  associations,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  being 
sustained  in  gi-eat  part  by  endowments,  or  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  adherents  of  that 
church. 

The  Protestants  of  Paris  belong  mostly  either 
to  the  Reformed  Church  or  to  the  Lutheran  (Con- 
fession d'Augsbourg). 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Paris  dates  from  the 
year  1555,  when  the  handful  of  persecuted  "Lu- 
therans," or  "  Christaudins  '  as  they  were  for  the 
moment  styled  (the  name  ■'  Huguenot  "  was  not 
known  tliroughout  Northern  France  until  five 
j-ears  later),  first  attempted  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization. The  great  development  of  this 
church  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Huguenots  a  good  meas- 
ure of  religious  liberty.  (See  IIuorENOTS.) 
Even  then,  however,  tlie  Protestants  of  Paris  were 
not  permitted  to  worship  within  the  walls,  or  in 
the  immediate  suburbs,  but  were  compelled  to 
resort,  at  great  inconvenience  and  with  no  little 
personal  exposure  and  peril,  to  the  village  of 
Ablon.  (See  Ablon.)  Subsequently  the  king 
was  induced  to  grant  a  more  accessible  spot,  the 
village  of  Charenton.  Here  a  '"temple,"  or  Prot- 
estant ehiu'ch,  was  erected,  which  was  so  large, 
and  skilfully  planned,  that  witli  its  galleries  it 
was  said  to  be  able  to  seat  not  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  worshippers.  11ns  remarkable  build- 
ing was  destroyed,  and  all  open  profession  of 
Protestantism  was  suppressed,  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  indict  of  Nantes  (1685).  When 
Protestantism  was,  after  the  lapse  of  over  one 
hundred  years,  re-organized,  and  made  a  Stat* 
religion  by  Bonaparte  as  first  consul,  by  the  law 
of  the  eigliteenth  (ierminal,  year  x  (1802),  the  ad- 
herents of  that  religion  in  Paris  (of  the  Reformed 
faith)  were  constituted  a  single  consistorial 
church.  The  number  of  pastors  (from  two  in 
1808)  and  of  places  of  worship  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  no  division  of  the  church  was  made 
until  1882.  For  thirty  years  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  church  had  commanded  the  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  election  for  members  of  the 
consistory,  and  had  secured  the  church  an  ortho- 
dox ministry.  At  length  the  "Liberal"  party  pre- 
vailed upon  the  government,  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  ])eople,  to  dismember  the  church. 
Ry  a  decree  signed  by  President  (irevy,  March  25, 
1882,  the  consistorial  church  of  I'ans  was  split 
up  into  eight  parishes.  In  con,se(iuence  of  this 
arrangement,  tlie  ]>iberal8,  ni  the  election  of  May 
14,  1882,  secured  the  coutrol  of  one  of  the  par- 
islies,  —  the  important  parish  of  the  Oratoire;  and 
they  have  since  then  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
single  minister  of  their  sentiments  into  the  con- 
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sistory.  There  are  (1883)  17  pastors  and  10 
assistant  pastors,  chaplains,  etc.,  and  ISchurclies, 
iiesides  other  places  of  worship.  Several  of  the 
chuiich  edifices,  and  among  tlicin  the  Oratoire, 
were  formerly  Roman-Catholic  churches.  Provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  care  of  the  poor  by  the  ap- 
jiointment  of  120  deacons,  by  wliom  the  sum  of 
about  120,000  is  annually  distributed  to  the 
needy.  The  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  consistory  of  Paris  is  3,500. 
Of  these  2,144  exercised  tlieir  privilege  in  the 
election  of  May  14,  1882,  in  which  the  orthodox 
or  evangelical  party  had  a  majority  of  620  in  all 
the  parishes. 

The  "  Confession  d'Augsbourg "  (Lutheran 
Church)  is  composed  of  Protestants  of  German 
origin,  descendants,  for  the  most  part,  of  families 
belonging  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  There  are 
(1883)  21  pastors  and  assistants,  including  clergy- 
men officiating  in  the  (lerman,  Swedish,  and  Dan- 
ish languages,  and  10  churches  and  other  places 
of  worship.  The  number  of  electors  is  estimated 
at  1.300. 

Belonging  to  the  union  of  the  free  cliurches, 
there  are  five  cliurches  and  chapels  and  seven 
ministers.  The  well-known  Chapelle  Taitbout  is 
the  principal  place  of  worship.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  six  places  of  worship,  and  five  minis- 
ters preaching  in  French,  besides  two  preaching 
in  Englisli.  The  Baptist  Church  has  two  places 
of  worship,  and  four  ministers. 

The  government  supports  at  Paris  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  lately  established,  in  part,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  theological  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  formerly,  and  until  tlie  session  of 
Alsace  to  Germany,  maintained  by  the  State  at 
Strassburg.  The  new  seminary  (Facnlte  de  theo- 
logie  protestante  de  Paris)  is,  however,  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Keformed  as  well  as  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Of  the  ten  professors  and 
teachers,  two  teach  respectively  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  dogmatic  theology. 

It  is  not  practicable  here  to  enumerate  the 
various  missionary,  educational,  and  benevolent 
institutions  under  Protestant  control.  Reference 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  important  work 
done  by  the  Societe  de  I'histoire  du  Protestan- 
tisme  frangais  in  throwing  fresh  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots,  by  means  of  its  monthly 
bulletin  and  other  publications.  The  remarkable 
mission  to  the  working-men  of  Paris,  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  Rev.  R.  W.  M'AU,  is  treated  in  a 
separate  article.     (See  M'All  ^Iission.) 

Lit.  — J.  A.  Dulaure  :  Ilisloire physique,  cioilc 
el  morale  ile  Paris,  10  vols.,  with  atlas,  Paris,  1823, 
1824;  Bulletin  de  la  Socie'le  de  I'histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme  franfais,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  (arts,  upon 
the  "temple"  and  "  wor-ship  "  at  Charenton)  ; 
Almanach  iles  Ucfurmds  et  Proteslans  pour  1808, 
cnnlenant  "  Le  Code  protestant,"  Paris,  1808; 
F.  LiCHTENBERGER  :  art.  "  Paris,"  in  his  En- 
cijdopedie  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  vol.  x.,  Paris, 
1^81;  Decoppet  :  Paris  protestant,  ISIQ;  Frank 
PiiAUX  :  A  (jenda protestant  piiur  rannce  1883,  Paris, 
1883.  HENRY   M.  BAIRD. 

PARIS,  Francois  de,  b.  in  Paris,  June  3,  1690; 
d.  there  ilay  1,  1727.  He  studied  theology,  and 
was  ordained  deacon,  but  retired,  and  led,  in  a 
house  of  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  a  life  of 


seclusion  and  austere  asceticism.  He  wrote  some 
commentaries,  and  was  a  zealous  opponent  to  the 
bull  Unir/enitus ,  but  Ik-  is  chiefly  of  intei'e.st  to 
church  history  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
Jansenism  and  the  miracles  which  were  said  to 
take  place  at  his  tomb  in  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Medard.  See  his  life,  written  by  Barbeau  de  la 
Bruyere,  by  Barthelenji  Doyen,  and  by  I'oyer,  in 
1731  ;  also  P.  F.  Matthieu  ;  IJistoire  des  Miracles 
ct  (le  Confulsionniiires  de  Saint  Medard .  and  the 
art.  Jansexis.m. 

PARIS,  Matthew.     See  jMattiiew  of  Paris. 

PARISH  {/luruchia,  napoimn),  the  Christian  con- 
gregation so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  a  ter- 
ritorial circumscription,  the  circuit  of  ground 
committed  to  the  spiritual  care  of  one  priest,  or 
parson,  or  minister.  The  first  Christian  congre- 
gations were  formed  in  the  cities,  and  sucli  a  city 
congregation  was  originally  called  a  napoima.  In 
the  Eastern  Church  the  name  was  retained  for  a 
long  time,  even  though  the  napoima  gradually  de- 
veloped, both  externally  and  internally,  so  as  to 
become  what  we  now  call  an  episcopal  diocese 
(Ao(/()?o(f).  The  bishop  arose  above  the  presbyters, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  college  of  presbyters. 
Congregations  were  formed  in  the  country  by 
missionaries,  and  superintended,  first  by  their 
founders,  then  by  appointed  presbyters,  but  in 
botli  cases  luider  the  authority  of  the  city  bishop. 
Only  in  his  church  complete  divine  service  was 
celebrated.  He  consecrated  the  elements  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  sent  them  to  the  country 
churches.  Even  in  the  third  century,  when  com- 
plete service  was  generally  celebrated  also  in  the 
dependent  churches,  the  bishop  still  reserved  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  himself.  But  in 
the  Eastern  Church  the  diuim/aii  still  continued 
to  be  called  napoima. 

The  distinction  between  parochia  and  dioccesis 
was  first  made  in  the  Western  Church  by  degrees, 
as  it  developed  its  great  missionary  activity.  The 
dioceses  were  so  large,  that  a  district  subdivision 
of  them  became  necessary  for  administrative 
purposes.  Churches  were  built  in  which  com- 
plete service  was  celebrated  every  Sunday,  and  in 
which  baptism,  burial,  etc.,  were  duly  performed 
by  the  appointed  presbyter.  These  first  subdi- 
visions, however,  tttuli  mojores,  ecclesice  bajitiinales, 
were  not  yet  the  present  parishes :  they  were  still 
much  larger,  and  corresponded,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  present  superintendencies  in  certain  Protest- 
ant countries.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  population 
grew  denser,  a  new  subdivision  became  necessary. 
Oratories  and  chapels  were  built  in  the  castles, 
in  the  monasteries,  or  near  by ;  and  wlien,  in 
cour.se  of  time,  these  new  subdivisions,  the  tituli 
minores,  became  definitely  established,  with  well- 
defined  boundaries  and  fully  organized  adminis- 
trations, the  present  parish  system  may  be  said 
to  have  fairly  entered  into  existence,  though  of 
course,  it  was,  and  still  is,  subject  to  many  modi- 
fications. 

At  what  time  the  development  was  definitely 
completed  cannot  be  stated ;  it  took  place  at  va- 
rious times  in  the  various  countries.  The  city 
of  Rome  had  forty  fully  organized  parish  churches 
before  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Parish  or- 
ganization is  spoken  of  in  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  In  England  the  first 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the  laws  of 
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Edgar,  about  970.  Before  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever, the  connection  between  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  tlie  priest  of  the  parish  continued 
very  close.  The  plenitudo  potestatis  ercksiasl'ccE 
was  vested  solely  in  the  bishop,  an'',  rhe  priest 
was  nothing  but  his  representative.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  connection  became,  in  the  Prot- 
estant countries,  much  laxer,  and  in  many  par- 
ticular points  the  State  assumed  the  power  of  the 
bishop;  aud,  in  more  recent  times  also,  the  con- 
nection between  the  State  and  the  parish  has 
loosened,  the  whole  idea  of  a  parish  system,  as  a 
system  of  territorial  circumscriptious,  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  idea  of  free  congregations. 
In  the  United  States  the  Roman-Catholic  and  tlie 
Protestant-Kpiscopal  churches  have  retained  the 
parish  system,  though  in  a  modified  form,  on 
account  of  the  complete  separation  between  State 
and  Church. 

PARITY,  a  technical  term  first  occurring  in 
the  instrument  oi'  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1IJ48, 
denotes  equality  between  various  religious  de- 
nominations in  their  relation  to  the  State.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  European  States  recog- 
nized only  one  religion  within  their  respective 
dominions;  but  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  1.^.^.5, 
the  old  legislation  of  the  German  Empire  was 
cancelled,  and  parity  was  established  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  must  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  parity  thus  established 
concerned  only  the  empire,  not  the  particular 
states  of  wliich  it  was  made  up.  In  each  single 
state  the  territorial  system,  with  its  cujiis  rer/io 
ejus  retiyio,  prevailed,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
states  met  to  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire, tliat  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  had 
equal  rights.  In  the  separate  states  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  parity  was  not  introduced  until  the 
begiiniing  of  the  pre.sent  century.  Prussia  took 
the  lead  by  the  religious  edict  of  .luly  9,  1788; 
and,  later  on,  the  great  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  German  States  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  induced  them  to  follow  her 
example.     See  Toleration.  MEJER. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  the  second  Protestant 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b.  in  Norwich,  Aug. 
fi,  15u4  ;  d.  at  Lambeth,  May  17,  1575.  Entering 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  \o2'2,  he 
was  made  fellow  in  15'J7,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing five  years  devoted  hini.self  to  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Church  Fathers.  Ilis  scholarshii>  is 
attested  by  Wolsey's  fruitless  effort  to  secure  his 
services  for  his  new  (tollege  at  Oxford.  In  153:5 
he  publicly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university. 
He  became  quiti>  famous  as  a  preacher,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  appointed  him  her  chaplain.  The  king 
nominated  him  to  the  mastership  of  .Stoke-Clare 
College,  near  Cambridge,  and  in  15JJ  to  the  same 
office  at  Corpus  Christi.  In  1.545  he  was  chosen 
vice-chancellor.  Parker  distinguished  himself  at 
the  university,  and  was  an  earnest  student  and 
ailiiiiralile  administrator.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  him  if  he  had  remained  at  the  university, 
for  he  liad  not  tlie  .administrative  talents  for  a 
larger  sjiliere.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  an 
op|ionent  with  thi'  pi'U,  but  he  w.is  bv  nature  too 
timid  and  cautious  to  meet  him  lace  to  fac(!. 
Under  Edward  he  remained  in  the  backgromid, 
knd  rose  no  higher  than  the  deanery  of  ].,incoln 


Under  Mary  he  lost  every  thing  but  his  life. 
Soon  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  Reginald  Pole 
h.aving  died  just  before.  He  no  doubt  com- 
mended hini.self  to  the  politic  queen  by  the  middle 
position  he  occupied  between  the  two  extreme 
parties  in  the  church,  and  by  the  relation  he 
had  sustained  to  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  consecration  took  place  Dec.  17,  1559.  The 
difficult  work  lay  before  him  of  building  up 
the  Anglican  Church  at  a  time  of  ecclesiastical 
confusion,  and  under  a  queen  whose  religious 
purpose  at  least  seemed  to  be  fickle.  Without 
himself  being  a  Puritan,  he  sought  to  modify  the 
severity  of  the  measures  passed  by  Parliament, 
Jan.  1,  1565,  against  all  who  refused  to  take  tlie 
oath  of  supremacy.  But  at  the  queen's  command 
he  became  more  rigorous,  and  carried  out  tlie 
Ailccrtisemenis  which  prescribed  the  rules  (con- 
cerning dress,  etc.)  which  the  clergy  were  to  obey 
in  order  to  secure  a  license  to  preach.  The  Church 
of  England  honors  his  memory  for  his  having 
enforced  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Puritans 
blame  him  for  forcing  the  division  in  the  church. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about  Parker's 
services  to  the  church,  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion about  his  services  to  letters.  He  was  more 
prominent  than  any  other  single  individual  in 
arousing  in  England  an  interest  in  the  records  of 
antiquity,  founded  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
was  the  instrument  of  rescuing  a  multitude  of 
manuscripts  from  the  ruins  of  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments. The  rich  treasures  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  other  colleges  at  Oxford  are  largely  due  to 
his  assiduity.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  antiquities  of  England,  and  had  published 
the  Chronicles  of  Matthew  Paris,  Thomas  Wal- 
singham.  etc.  It  was  wilii  his  co-operation  that 
Ackworth  wrote  the  De  Antiq.  Brilan.  Eccles., 
1572.  His  private  virtues  seem  to  have  been 
many.  He  gave  much  away  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  founded  hospitals,  endowed  colleges,  etc. 
His  body  lies  buried  in  Lambetli.  [Elizabeth, 
on  one  occasion,  showed  her  resentment  against 
Parker  for  his  refusal  to  introduce  the  crucifix 
and  celibacy,  bv  an  insult  to  his  wife,  which  was 
characteristic  oi  her  temper.  When  Jtrs.  Parker 
advanced,  at  an  entertainment  at  Lambeth,  to 
take  leave  of  the  queen,  Elizalieth  said,  "'Mad- 
am '  I  may  not  call  you,  and  '  mistress '  I  am 
loath  to  call  you  ■  however,  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  cheer,"  "  Madam  "  was  the  title  by  which 
married  ladies,  and  "  mistress  "  the  one  by  which 
unmarried  ladies,  were  addressed] 

See  Lires  of  Parker  by  S  ruvi'K  and  Josselyn> 
and  Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury^ 
vol.  ix.  C.  SCIIOELL. 

PARKER,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  b.  at 
Northampton.  September,  1040;  d.  at  Oxford, 
May  '20,  1087.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  from 
Oxford,  1059;  became  F.R.S  ,  1005;  published 
Tenldiiiimi  phjisicti-lheoloijica  ilc  Deo,  which  pleaseil 
Archbishop  Sheldon  so  much  that  he  made  liim 
one  of  his  chaplains,  l(iG7,  and  in  U170  archdeacon 
of  Canterliury.  In  1072  Parker  became  preben- 
dary of  Canterbury,  aud  in  KiSO  bisho]i  of  Oxford. 
He  was  a  vigorous,  if  not  fonnid.ilile,  defender 
of  eiiisro|iacy,  and  was  more  than  suspected  of 
Romanism.  See  lists  of  his  works  in  Allibone 
and  Oakling. 
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PARKER,  Theodore,  the  son  of  ,Tol]ii  and 
Hannah  (Stearns)  rarki'i-;  li.  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  21,  1810 ;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10,  IKfiO. 
His  father  —  a  farmer  and  wheelwright —  and  his 
mother  were  intelligent,  higlily  respectabli;,  and 
thoroughly  conscientious.  They  had  a  large  fam- 
ily, and  hut  slender  means  of  subsistence,  so  that 
they  could  do  little  for  their  children,  except  by 
their  example  and  influence.  'J'heir  distinguished 
son  seems  to  have  inherited  largely  from  both  his 
parents,  —  from  his  father,  an  inflexibility  little 
short  of  sternness;  from  his  mother,  an  emotional 
nature  susceptible  of  great  stress  and  tenderness 
of  feeling.  Theodore  had  in  his  boyhood  little 
formal  instruction  other  than  that  of  the  district- 
.school,  and  that  only  in  the  winter  after  he  was 
old  enough  to  assist  his  father  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm  and  the  workshop;  but  by  his  greediness 
for  knowledge,  and  his  eager  receptivity  of  what- 
ever came  within  his  reach,  he  attracted  the 
special  notice,  interest,  and  aid  of  .several  of  his 
teachers.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a 
teacher,  at  first  in  a  district-school,  and  contiinied 
to  serve  in  that  profession,  in  schools  public  and 
private,  till  1834.  Meanwhile  he  prepared  him- 
self for  Harvard  College,  pas.sed  the  examinations 
for  adniLssion  in  1830,  and  subsequently  pursued, 
or  rather  exceeded,  —  at  least  in  the  classical 
department,  —  the  regular  college  course ;  so  that, 
but  for  a  required  year  of  residence,  he  might 
have  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  with  his  class. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  he  entered  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University,  having  prepared 
himself  to  join  the  cla.ss  that  had  entered  the 
previous  autumn.  He  had  already  studied  the 
Hebrew  language  with  a  Jewish  teacher  then  of 
high  reputation,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency in  it  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  under-graduates,  and.  during  a  long  ab- 
sence of  the  professor,  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
Divinity  School.  His  capacity  of  continuous  and 
various  literary  labor  during  his  life  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  indeed,  until  the  final  failure  of  his 
health,  can  have  been  seldom  equalled,  perhaps 
never  exceeded.  At  all  times  his  reading  of 
books  demanding  the  closest  attention  was,  per- 
haps, too  rapid  for  accurate  remembrance  and 
citation  ;  but  the  mass  of  his  acquisitions  and  his 
facility  in  their  use,  in  classical  learning,  history, 
jihilosophy,  and  theology,  were  almost  unprece- 
dented. 

He  graduated  at  the  Divinity  School  in  1836. 
His  sermons  during  his  novitiate  had  been  se- 
verely criticised  liy  the  professor  of  homiletics  as 
dry  and  scholastic;  but  he  no  sooner  appeared  as 
a  preacher  before  a  larger  public  than  he  was 
heard  with  eager  interest,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  promi.se.  After  several 
months  of  highly  acceptable  service  in  various 
churches,  some  of  which  sought  to  retain  him  per- 
manently, he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  West  Roxbury, 
now  a  part  of  Boston.  It  was  a  small  rural 
congregation,  consisting  in  part  of  the  families 
of  intelligent  and  prosperous  farmers,  in  part  of 
persons  whose  social  affinities  were  chiefly  with 
the  neighboring  city.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  period  when  he  began  to  diverge  from  the 
then  prevailing  type  of  Unitarianism  which  was 
his  by  birthright,  education,  early  choice,  and,  for 


a  time,  sincere  and  devout  loyalty.  His  private 
papers,  obviously  not  meant  for  any  eye  but  his 
own,  yet  unsparingly  used  by  his  biograiihers. 
indicate  the  progress  of  .serious,  anxious,  and 
often  painful  irujuiry,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pervading  and  profound  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, and  a  deeply  devotional  spirit ;  so  that,  how- 
ever little  quarter  may  be  given  to  his  theology, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  integrity  and  honesty 
of  aim  and  purpose.  Early  in  his  ministry,  it 
became  known  that  he  was  latitudinarian  in"  his 
opinions  and  in  the  expression  of  them  ;  and  the 
more  conservative  of  the  Unitarian  clergy,  while 
not  formally  dissolving  fellow.'ihip  with  him,  were 
no  longer  ready  to  admit  him  into  their  luilpits. 
He,  meanwhile,  became  intimate  with  (jeorge 
Ripley,  Alcott,  and  other  leaders  of  what  was  then 
called  the  "transcendental  school ;  "  and  though 
his  was  a  mind  adapted  to  make,  rather  than  to 
receive,  strong  impressions,  this  as.sociation  un- 
doubtedly broadened  for  him  the  field  of  specula- 
tion, and  stimulated  him  on  the  career  of  free 
thought  by  the  consciousness  of  sympathy.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  their  .scliool, 
though  his  philosophy  was  certainly  transcen- 
dental in  contradistinction  to  the  sensualism  of 
Locke  and  his  adherents.  On  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  religious  truths  —  the  personality 
of  God,  with  the  correlative  truth,  the  reality  of 
the  communion  of  the  human  spirit  with  him 
in  prayer  —  he  seems  never  to  have  entertained  a 
doubt ;  while  in  this  entire  region  of  thought 
they  were  utterly  befogged  and  adrift,  though 
some  of  them  ultimately  came  out  into  clearer 
light,  and  upon  solid  ground. 

Parker's  first  open  and  fully  avowed  dissent 
from  prevailing  religious  beliefs  was  in  1841, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Charles  Chauncy  Shackford,  at  South  Boston. 
The  subject  was  The  Transieril  and  Pei-manent  iti 
Cliristianili/ .  the  text,  "Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 
In  this  sermon,  while  maintaining  the  identity 
of  Christ's  teachings  with  the  absolute  and  eter- 
nal religion,  and  presenting  his  character  as  the 
else  unapproached  ideal  of  human  perfection,  he 
put  the  brand  of  exaggeration,  myth,  or  fable,  on 
all  that  is  supernatural  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
the  full  authenticity  of  which  was  by  implication 
denied.  The  alarm-note  was  thus  struck  for 
vehement  controversy.  Not  only  dissent,  but 
strong  di.ssiliency  was  almost  unanimously  ex- 
pressed by  the  Unitarian  clergy.  This  feeling 
was  intensified  by  several  lectures  delivered  in 
Boston  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  after- 
ward published,  in  which  I'arker  expounded 
more  at  large,  illustrated,  and  defended  the  views, 
which,  at  the  first  statement,  had  awakened  such 
surprise  and  consternation.  There  remained  very 
few  of  his  clerical  brethren  who  were  willing  to 
exchange  pulpits  with  him;  and  those  few  did  so 
at  the  imminent  risk,  and  in  some  instances 
with  the  lo.ss,  of  their  professional  standing.  It 
is  believed  that  no  then  settled  minister  avowed 
agreement  in  opinion  with  him,  though  some 
were  disposed  to  regard  his  ground  as  within  the 
legitimate  limits  of  Christian  speculation.  The 
Boston  Association  of  Ministens,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, took  prompt  action  of  dissent  and  dis 
approval,  and,  without  a  formal  vote  of  dismissal, 
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held  a  position  which  led  to  his  virtual  with- 
drawal from  their  body.  But  among  the  laity  he 
had  a  strong  following.  In  1845  he  was  urged 
by  many  friends  to  commence  a  i-egular  religious 
service  in  Boston,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
he  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  wliich 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congre- 
gational Society.  The  permanent  members  of 
this  society  were  not  numerous ;  but  they  were, 
for  the  most  ]iart,  of  superior  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  of  deservedly  high  social  position,  — 
some  of  them  in  full  sympathy  with  him  in  opin- 
ion; some,  who  did  not  agree  with  him,  won  by 
his  simplicity,  frankness,  earnestness,  and  fervor; 
some,  attracted  by  his  firmness  in  tlie  advocacy 
of  the  great  philanthropic  enterprises  then  under 
popular  odium ;  yet  others,  dissatisfied  with  the 
previously  existing  churches,  and,  from  weariness 
of  the  old,  inclined  to  make  experiment  of  the 
new.  His  audiences  from  the  first  were  large. 
The  smaller  hall  rented  at  the  beginning  for  the 
Sunday  service  was  soon  found  inadequate ;  and 
the  Music  Hall,  to  which  the  society  early  emi- 
grated, with  at  least  three  thousand  sittings,  was 
always  well  filled,  often  crowded.  His  pai'ishion- 
ers  organized  under  his  direction  various  local 
and  general  charities  which  were  liberally  sus- 
tained, while  he  busied  himself  equally  in  diligent 
parochial  work,  in  the  instruction  of  classes  of 
his  stated  hearers,  in  the  advocacy  by  voice  and 
pen  of  the  antislavery  and  temperance  reforms, 
and  in  meeting  the  constant  applications  for 
counsel  and  aid  which  multiply  upon  a  city 
minister  in  proportion  to  his  willingness  to  bear 
the  burden.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  through 
the  press  several  volumes,  and  not  a  few  sermons, 
lectures,  and  addresses.  In  fine,  but  for  the  evi- 
dence remaining  in  contemporary  records,  reports, 
and  documents,  the  amount  of  labor  crowded  into 
the  few  years  of  his  Boston  pastorate  would 
transcend  belief. 

But  he  was  undoubtedly  becoming  a  victim  to 
overwork.  Though  in  appearance  robust  and 
hsirdy,  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  a  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary  disease ;  and,  during  his 
s^ldent  life,  he  must  have  enfeebled  his  constitu- 
tion, though  unconsciously,  by  insufficient  food 
and  clothing,  by  scanting  the  hours  of  sleep,  and 
by  the  utter  neglect  of  exerci.se  and  recreation. 
As  early  as  1850  there  are  entries  in  his  journal 
that  indicate  declining  health,  though  his  own 
is  almost  the  only  record  of  it  for  the  seven  fol- 
loiving  years.  In  18.57  the  exposure  and  fatigue 
of  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  interior  of  Now  York 
resulted  in  an  illness  of  several  months' duration. 
.\fter  a  brief  but  intensely  busy  period  of  couva- 
leaceiirc,  he  was  seized  in  lH,5f)  with  a  severe 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  It  was  then  found 
that  tubercular  disease  was  far  advanced ;  and 
immediate  arrangements  were  made  for  sending 
him,  first  to  the  West  Indies,  then  to  Europe. 
Change  of  scene  aiul  a  genial  climate  may  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  fatal  malady,  but 
there  were  at  no  time  anv  hopeful  .symptoms; 
and.  after  several  weeks  of  extreme  debility,  he 
died  in  Florence  on  the  10th  of  May,  IHOO. 

If  I'arker's  theology  bo  defined  as  anti-super- 
uaturalism.  the  definition  needs  to  be  still  further 
limited.  There  is  a  .school  of  ]ihysico-theology, 
which,  without  denying  the  being  of  Cod,  makes 


him  the  mere  figure-head  of  a  self-developing, 
automatic  Nature.  With  this  school  Parker  had 
no  sympathy.  His  faith  in  the  universal  and 
discretionary  providence  of  God,  in  his  nearness 
to  the  individual  soul,  in  the  iiittueuce  of  his 
Spirit  and  man's  need  of  that  influence,  and  in 
the  reality  of  prayer  and  of  the  answer  to  prayer, 
corresponded  in  all  respects  with  the  literal  and 
commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  His  private  papers  abound  in 
devotional  thought,  which  often,  especially  at 
marked  epochs,  as  on  a  birthday,  or  the  close  of 
a  year,  takes  the  form  of  direct  address  to  the 
.Supreme  Being  in  thanksgiving  and  petition. 
The  Divine  Providence,  in  his  theory,  assigns  to 
every  man  his  place,  his  endowments,  his  life- 
work  :  to  some,  pre-eminence;  to  others,  subordi- 
nate offices.  Jesus  Christ  was,  like  all  others,  a 
providential  man,  but  unlike,  because  transcend- 
ing, all  others  in  the  perfectness  of  the  divine 
image  borne  in  various  degrees  of  resemblance 
by  all  God's  children.  Jesus  he  characterizes 
"as  the  highest  representation  of  God  we  know;" 
and  thus  as  holding  in  the  divine  will  and  pur- 
pose a  unique  and  unapproached  position  as  a 
teacher  of  eternal  truth,  and  "as  the  noblest 
example  of  morality  and  religion."  He  regards 
the  divine  inspiration  as  the  source  of  all  in  man 
that  is  not  "of  the  earth,  earthy;  "  of  all  in  phi- 
losojihy,  art,  and  literature,  that  can  enrich  and 
ennoble  the  spiritual  nature;  of  all  high  aspira- 
tion, virtuous  aim,  and  worthy  ende.avor;  aud  of 
whatever  of  the  true  and  the  good  there  may 
have  been  in  the  ethnic  religions.  In.spiratiou 
in  any  given  in.stance  is  a  question,  not  of  fact, 
but  of  degree.  It  is  not  the  communication  of 
truth,  but  the  quickening  and  energizing  of  those 
perceptive  and  ajqiieheusive  powers  by  which 
truth  is  discerned  and  appropriated.  There  is 
no  express  revelation,  nor  is  there  need  of  any. 
There  is  absolute  truth,  in  God,  in  nature,  in  the 
soul  of  man,  which  is  perceived  intuitively,  and 
can  be  verified  by  intuition  alone.  Jesus  Christ 
had  a  fuller,  clearer,  more  profound  intuition  of 
absolute  truth,  than  any  other  human  being,  in- 
a.smuch  as  his  pre-eminent  godlikeuess  clarified 
and  intensified  his  spiritual  vision.  His  teach- 
ings, therefore,  are  of  inestimable  wortii ;  and  on 
all  the  essentials  of  religion  and  morality  they 
are  their  own  sufficient  proof  to  the  recipient 
soul.  But  they  have,  and  from  tlieir  very  nature 
could  have,  no  other  verification.  Objective  truth 
can  be  proved  only  by  becoming  subjoclive,  and 
thus  forming  a  part  of  the  believer's  conscious- 
ness. But,  while  Christ's  moral  ])erl'ection  made 
him  incapable  of  false  intuitions,  on  malteis  out- 
side of  the  range  of  spiritual  consciousness  he 
was  liable  to  error.  Hi.s  predictions  were  mere 
conjectures.  He  had  false  notions  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  .Scriptures.  He  believed 
in  a  personal  devil  and  in  demoniacal  posse.ssion. 
Nor  was  he  entirely  free  from  distinctively  He- 
brew prejudices. 

I'arker  did  not  account  miracles  as  impossible; 
but  he  regarded  them  as  irrelevant  anil  worthless 
as  credentials  of  religious  truth,  as  therefore  im- 
probabU^,  aud  as  resting  on  insulhcient  evidence. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  reverence 
for  a  teacher  of  superior  sanctity  and  of  com- 
manding intluence  should  suriound  his  common 
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life,  and  especially  his  deeds  of  mercy,  with  a 
supernatural  halo ;  that  sucii  narratives  should 
grow  by  tradition ;  and  that  biographies  written 
in  a  succeeding  generation  should  in  perfect  good 
faith  blend  myth  with  fact.  In  this  respect  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity  belong  to  the  same  category 
with  other  religions  that  have  had  their  origin 
within  the  period  covered  by  history. 

The  Hebrews  were,  according  to  Parker,  en- 
dowed with  a  special  religious  genius,  or  apti- 
tude; and  their  sacred  writings  have  a  superior 
religious  and  ethical  value,  though  by  no  means 
free  from  gross  anthropomo  pliism,  false  repre- 
.sentations  of  the  Divine  character,  and  instances 
in  which  the  Divine  approval  is  ascribed  to  deeds, 
persons,  and  maxims,  that  merit  disapproval  and 
condemnation.  With  these  qualifications,  the  Old 
Testament  is,  in  large  part,  a  veracious  record  of 
the  development  of  the  religious  sentiment,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  in  a  people  destined 
to  hold  the  foremost  place  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  (iospels  are  honest  tran- 
scripts of  such  traditions  with  reference  to  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  as  were  current  in 
the  Christian  Church  at  the  several  dates  of  their 
authorship ;  and  when  allowance  is  made  for  ex- 
aggerations on  the  side  of  the  marvellous,  and 
for  misconceptions  incident  to  the  limited  intelli- 
gence of  the  writers,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  an  authentic  biography  of  the  Founder 
of  our  religion. 

Parker's  principal  publications  were,  Discourse 
of  Mailers  perlainini;  to  Religion,  1842 ;  Critical 
and  ^fiscellaneous  Writings,  1843;  Ten  Sermons  of 
Relit/ion,  1853;  Sermons  on  Theism,  Atheism,  and 
the  Popular  Tlieology,  1853;  and  four  volumes  of 
Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Occasional  Sermojis,  1852 
and  1855.  To  these  must  be  added  a  very  large 
number  of  articles,  sermons,  and  lectures.  A 
collective  edition  of  his  works,  in  twelve  volumes 
octavo,  was  published  in  London  in  1863-65. 
Among  his  earlier  literary  works  should  be  named 
a  translation  of  De  Wette's  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  annotations  by  the  translator. 
This  appeared  in  1843.  His  Prayers  were  pos- 
thumously published,  Boston,  1861,  new  ed.,  1882. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  AVeiss,  Boston, 
1864,  2  vols.,  and  by  Fuothingham,  New  York, 

1874.  A.   P.   PEABODY. 

PARKHURST,  John,  Church-ot-England  lexi- 
cogTapher;  b.  at  Catesby,  Northamptonshire, 
June,  1728;  d.  at  Epsom,  Surrey,  March  21,  1797. 
He  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  1748;  en- 
tered into  orders,  but  soon  thereafter  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Epsom,  and  devoted  himself  to  bibli- 
cal studies.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Hebrew 
and  Enfjlish  Lexicon,  without  Points,  with  a  Hehretc 
and  Chnldee  Grammar,  without  Points,  London, 
1762  (three  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
five  since ;  the  prefaced  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
grammar  was  subsequently  separately  reprinted 
by  James  Prosser,  London,  1840),  and  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Plain  and  Easy  Greek  Grammar,  1769, 
last  edition  by  Kose  and  Major,  1851.  These 
works  are  now  superseded,  but  they  have  done 
long  and  excellent  service. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  1679; 
d.  at  Chester,  July,  1718  (or  1717)  ;  was  educated 


at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  ordained,  170(1;  arch- 
deacon of  CIdgher,  1705  ;  prebendary  of  Dublin, 
1713;  and  vicar  of  Fingla.ss,  1716.  He  frequently 
visited  London,  and  was  intimate  with  Pope  and 
Swift.  Pope  published  in  1722  his  Poems,  to 
later  editions  ot  which  was  prefixed  a  sketch  of 
his  life  by  (ioldsmith.  Another  volume  appeared, 
1758  :  its  contents  were  chiefly  on  sacred  themes. 
Their  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  it  would 
seem  without  reason.  Campbell  found  "a  charm 
in  the  correct  and  equable  sweetne.ss  of  Parnell;  " 
and  Goldsmith  considered  him  "  the  last  of  that 
great  school  that  had  modelled  itself  upon  the 
ancients."  To  the  devout  reader  tlie  later  book 
ascribed   to   him  is  the  more  interesting  of  the 

two.  K.  M.   BIRD. 

PARSEEISM  was,  under  the  Achemenides 
and  the  Sassanides,  the  ruling  religion  of  Persia, 
but  is  now  profes.sed  only  by  a  few  congregations, 
the  so-called  Parsees  living  in  and  around  the 
Persian  city  of  Yasd  and  in  the  western  portion 
of  India.  To  India  the  Parsees  emigrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Moslem 
caliphs ;  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  settle- 
ment and  later  vicissitudes  there.  In  1852  they 
numbered  .50,000  souls ;  of  whom  20,184  lived  in 
Bombay,  10,507  in  Surate,  and  the  rest  scattered 
around  in  the  districts  of  Barotsh,  Balsar,  Nau- 
sari,  and  Ahmedabad.  In  1879  they  numbered 
8,499  in  Persia. 

The  origin  of  Parseeism  dates  back  to  prehis- 
toric times.  Its  fundamental  ideas  must  have 
been  formed  at  a  time  when  the  Hindus  and  the 
Persians  still  lived  together  as  one  people ;  that 
is,  at  a  time  when  the  Vedas  were  not  yet  pro- 
duced, at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  contrast  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Par- 
seeism, must  have  been  developed  by  both  peoples 
in  common,  as  also  the  first  outlines  of  certain 
deities  which  afterwards,  after  the  separation, 
assumed  differently  specialized  features,  —  Andra 
among  the  Persians,  Indra  among  the  Hindus, 
Mithra  and  Mitra,  Nasatyan  and  Naonghaithya, 
and  others.  But  it  was  only  the  very  beginning 
of  a  religion  and  a  civilization  which  was  thus 
made.  The  two  peoples  separated,  at  what  time 
and  for  what  reason,  we  know  not.  And  among 
the  Persians  the  contrast  between  light  and  dark- 
ness was  gradually  I'aised  to  a  moral  contrast 
between  good  and  bad,  and  developed  into  an 
elaborate  dualism.  Ormuzd,  in  the  older  idiom 
Ahura-Mazda,  is  the  cau.se  of  every  thing  good, 
and  dwells  in  the  perfect  light :  Ahriman,  or 
Angra-Mainyas,  is  the  cause  of  all  evil,  and  dwells 
in  the  densest  darkness.  The  inscriptions  of 
Darius  mention  the  good  principle,  under  the 
name  of  Aura,  or  Auramazda :  the  evil  principle 
they  do  not  mention,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
omission  is  accidental.  Plato  and  Aristotle  knew 
both  the  principles,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subor- 
dinate spirits  ranging  under  each  principle. 

On  the  relation  between  those  two  fundamental 
principles,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  depends  the 
whole  visible  world,  its  origin,  the  course  of  its 
history,  and  its  end.  The  cosmology  of  the  Par- 
sees  is  somewhat  differently  held  by  the  different 
sects.  An  elaborate  representation  of  it  is  found 
only  in  writings  from  a  later  period.     We  give 
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below  the  most  coiiiiiion,  and  probably,  also,  the 
oldest,  version  of  it  which  was  known  to  Plutarch, 
at  least  in  all  its  principal  features. 

From  the  very  begiuuing,  Ormiizd  and  Ahri- 
nian  were  in  decided  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  one  dwelt  in  perfect  light,  the  other  in  com- 
plete darkness;  but  between  them  was  an  interval 
of  empty  space.  Somehow,  however,  Ahriman 
discovered  the  existence  of  Ormuzd ;  and,  full  of 
wrath,  he  rushed  against  him  to  destroy  him. 
By  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  Ormuzd  was  aware 
of  the  existence  and  movements  of  Ahriman  ;  and 
he  also  knew  that  the  contest  with  him  would 
present  formidable  difficulties.  The  victory  was, 
indeed,  very  doubtful :  as  the  two  principles  were 
of  equal  strength,  and  each  of  them  perfect  in  its 
own  way.  But  while  it  is  in  the  character  of 
Ormuzd  to  think  first,  and  then  to  act,  it  is  in 
the  character  of  Ahriman  to  act  first,  and  then  to 
think.  Ornmzd,  after  taking  a  survey  of  his 
means  of  contest,  saw  that  he  could  secure  victory 
by  protracting  the  contest.  He  then  began  creat- 
ing spirits,  or  beings  suitable  for  his  purpose  ;  and 
Ahriman  immediately  took  up  imitating  him. 
Three  thousand  years  thus  passed  away.  Then 
Ormuzd  persuaded  Ahriman  to  make  a  truce  with 
him  for  nine  thousand  years ;  but  hardly  had  the 
contract  been  concluded,  before  Ahriman  under- 
stood its  true  bearing,  and,  seized  with  despair, 
he  ru.shed  down  into  the  depths  of  darkness,  and 
there  he  remained  for  three  thousand  years,  dumb 
and  idle.  During  this  whole  period  Ormuzd 
continued  creating;  first  the  heaven,  then  the 
water,  finally  the  earth  with  the  trees,  the  cattle, 
and  the  human  race.  He  was  aided  by  the  spirits 
he  had  first  created  (Bahman,  the  protector  of 
all  living  beings ;  Ardibihisht,  the  spirit  of  fire  ; 
Sharevar,  the  spirit  of  the  metals;  Spendarraat, 
the  spirit  of  the  earth  ;  Chordad  and  Amerdad, 
the  spirits  of  the  wateis  and  the  trees),  while  the 
corresponding  spirits  created  by  Ahriman  (Aco- 
man.  Audar,  Saval,  Xaoghaithj'a,  Taritsh,  and 
Zaritsh)  were  doing  their  utmost  to  disturb  him. 
But  Ahriman  had  no  truly  creative  power.  He 
could  produce  only  the  negations  of  Ormuzd's 
works.  Thus  when  Ormuzd  created  the  stars, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  arranged  them  like  an  army  to  defend 
heaven  (Ti.star  in  the  east,  Satvec;  in  the  west, 
Vanant  in  the  south,  Haptoirang  in  the  north, 
and  Mes-gah  in  the  middle),  Ahriman  created  evil 
stars  to  counteract  them,  and  placed  Tlr  against 
Tistar,  Ornmdzd  (.lupitei)  against  ^'anant,  Ana- 
hid  against  SatvL'(,-,  Behram  (Mars)  against  Hap- 
toirang, and  Kevau  (Satiini)  against  Me.s-gilh. 
Whi'ii  llii;  eartli  was  done,  it  was  lowered  from 
heaven,  and  suspeinled  as  a  kind  of  outpost  in 
the  empty  space  between  the  realms  of  Ormuzd 
and  Aliriman.  Meanwhile  the  latter  awakened 
from  his  stupor,  and  saw  with  anuizement  what 
had  happened,  but  determined  to  risk  the  last 
before  succumbing.  He  bored  a  hole  through 
the  earth,  and  api>eared  on  its  surface.  Urstier 
and  Gayomard,  the  first  two  human  beings  creat- 
ed, could  not  withstand  liim,  but  were  utterly 
destroyed.  Ormuzd  then  created  Meshia  and 
Meffhiane ;  but  they,  too,  fell  a  prey  to  the  temp- 
tations of  Aliriman  ;  and  hunger,  sleep,  old  age, 
nicknesa,  and  deatii  were  the  result  of  their  fall. 
Thus  the  earth  became  the  true  arena  on  which 


takes  place  the  great  contest  between  Ormuzd 
and  Aliriman;  but,  however  fearful  this  contest 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  when  the 
nine  thousand  years  of  the  truce  have  run  out, 
and  the  great  battle  begins,  the  power  of  Ormuzd 
will  have  increased  so  much  that  he  will  easily 
overthrow  Ahriman. 

For  twelve  thousand  years  the  world  shall  last. 
Of  this  period  the  first  quarter  is  taken  up  with 
the  creation  ;  the  second  readies  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  creation  to  the  appearance  of  Ah- 
riman on  the  earth ;  and  the  third,  from  that 
moment  to  the  birth  of  the  great  prophet  of 
Parseeism,  Zarathustra,  or  Zoroaster.  This  third 
quarter  is  the  heroic  or  mythical  age  of  Parsee- 
ism. Serpents,  dragons,  and  evil  kings- — Dahak, 
Zohak,  Af rasiab,  and  others  —  are  poured  down 
upon  the  earth  by  Ahriman ;  and  Ormuzd  is 
hardly  able  to  counteract  the  effect  by  the  crea- 
tion of  great  heroes,  such  as  Jenjib,  Feridaii, 
Caicobad,  and  others.  To  send  his  great  prophet 
he  dares  not  :  the  power  of  Ahriman  is  still  too 
great.  Xot  until  the  oi>eiiing  of  the  third  quar- 
ter Zoroaster  can  he  bom.  Ahriman  knew  of  the 
event,  and  understood  its  importance.  By  the 
aid  of  the  evil  spirits  he  first  tried  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  Zoroaster ;  and,  having  failed  in 
that,  he  endeavored  to  destroy  him.  In  his  thir- 
tieth year  he  was  summoned  before  Ormuzd,  and 
received  from  him  the  necessary  instructions  and 
commandments.  He  then  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  king,  Vishtaspa ;  and,  by  the  miracles 
he  wrought,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  king 
and  his  court  over  to  the  new  doctrine.  The  ac- 
counts, however,  of  Zoroaster,  are  wholly  legen- 
dary, and  give  not  the  smallest  evidence  with 
respect  to  time  and  place.  Persian  theologians 
simply  tell  us  that  Zoroaster  was  liorn  three 
thousand  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
judgment ;  and  when  foreign  historians  place 
him  five  thousand  years  before  the  1'rojan  War, 
or  six  hundred  years  before  Xerxes,  they  have  as 
little  historical  evidence  to  offer.  Vislitaspa  has 
by  some  been  identified  witii  Hystaspes,  the 
father  of  Darius ;  but  the  supposition  is  very 
little  probable.  The  immediate  result,  however, 
of  the  appearance  of  Zoroaster  is  described  as 
being  very  great;  for  the  divine  word  which  he 
brings  along  w ith  him  is  a  weapon  which  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  supernatural  adherents  of  Ahri- 
man, the  Devs,  as  natural  weapons  have  on  natu- 
ral bodies.  After  the  appearance  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Devs  are  unable  to  assume  an  earthly  body : 
they  can  act  only  invisibly.  There  are  now,  also, 
other  ways  in  which  Ormuzd  can  fight  again.st 
.\hriinan.  Every  thousiuiilth  year  he  shall  send 
a  now  prophet,  —  Oshedar,  Osliedar-inah,  and 
Sosiosli ;  and  tliough  niaiikiiid  may  still  have 
many  sore  trials  to  go  through,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  last  moment,  when  the 
mount ains  sink,  the  ocean  roars  with  streams  of 
molten  metals,  and  the  whole  earth  is  on  fire, 
Ahriman  will  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  Ormuzd 
will  gather  the  whole  human  race  into  the  eternal 
light  where  lie  dwells. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  theoretical  con- 
struction is  clear  and  decisive.  Living  on  the 
earth,  where  the  great  contest  takes  place  between 
Ormuzd  and  Aliriman,  man  is  not  allowed  to 
remain   iieutial.     He  must  make  his  choice.     If 
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he  chooses  Onmiztl,  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  lie 
may  become  very  unhappy  in  lite,  for  Ahriman's 
power  on  earth  is  very  great ;  and  for  the  very 
same  reason  he  may  become  very  happy  in  life, 
though  he  chooses  Ahriman.  Hut  the  end  of 
life  is  not  the  end  of  him.  Three  days  after  his 
death,  judgment  will  be  passed  on  his  life  on 
earth.  His  good  and  evil  deeds  will  be  weighed 
in  the  balance.  If  there  is  an  overweight  of 
good,  he  will  pass  directly  across  the  bridge 
Jinvad  into  Paradise ;  but,  if  tliere  is  an  over- 
weight of  evil,  the  bridge  will  prove  so  narrow 
and  steep,  that  he  will  become  dizzy,  and  tumble 
down  into  the  depths  of  darkness,  where  Ahri- 
man and  the  Devs  will  receive  him  with  laugh- 
ter and  scorn,  and  torture  him  until  the  day  of 
the  final  Judgment  comes. 

In  his  choice,  however,  the  Parsee  is  not  left 
without  the  necessai-y  guidance.  His  sacred 
book,  Avesta,  contains  the  commandments  of 
Ormuzil,  by  obedience  to  which  he  will  soon  find 
himself  on  the  right  path.  First,  he  must  believe 
in  Orniuzd  ;  and  he  must  prove  his  belief,  not  only 
by  his  words,  but  also  by  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
avoiding  all  arrogance  and  envy,  all  lying  and 
slander,  all  unchastity,  magic,  and  vice  of  any 
kind.  Next,  he  must  show  his  reverence  for  the 
Amshaspands  by  protecting  those  creations  in 
which  tliey  live,  —  Bahman,  by  keeping  sacred  all 
clean  living  beings  ;  Ardibihisht,  by  maintaining 
the  fire  ;  Sharevar,  by  preserving  the  metals  pm-e  ; 
Chordad  and  Amerdad,  by  taking  care  of  the  trees 
and  the  waters.  Nor  must  he  neglect  the  still 
more  .subordinate  spirits,  but  aid  them  in  their 
working  by  his  own  doing.  To  gather  a  fortune 
by  useful  activity,  to  rai.se  cattle,  to  make  waste 
land  fertile,  to  destroy  serpents  and  weeds,  and 
other  vicious  animals  and  plants,  are  meritorious 
works,  which  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the 
realm  of  Ormuzd.  But  more  especially  lie  must 
always  keep  himself  clean.  Of  all  uncleanliness, 
contamination  by  a  corpse  is  the  worst.  As  soon 
as  the  soul  has  left  the  body,  evil  spirits  take  pos- 
session of  it;  and  any  one  who  comes  in  contact 
with  a  corpse  must  undergo  a  purification,  gener- 
ally consisting  simply  in  ablutions,  but  some- 
times requiring  ceremonies  which  cannot  be 
properly  performed  without  the  assistance  of  a 
priest.  It  is,  however,  not  enough  to  keep  the 
body  clean  :  also  the  soul  must  be  preserved  pure. 
Evil  thoughts  and  passions  are,  indeed,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  Drujas,  a  sort  of  evil  spirits, 
less  powerful  tlian  the  seven  Devs,  wliich  Ahriman 
has  succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  human  soul. 
The  way  by  which  they  enter  is  always  some  evil 
action ;  and  the  only  means  by  which  they  may 
be  expelled  are  free  and  open  confession  to  a 
priest  of  the  sin  committed,  and  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  penance  he  enjoins,  which  often  consists  in 
killing  a  certain  number  of  vicious  animals,  but 
often,  also,  in  saying  a  certain  number  of  prayers. 
The  Avesta,  however,  does  not  simply  give  a 
system  of  personal  morals :  it  contains  a  com- 
plete code  of  civil  law,  based  upon  the  two  funda- 
mental ordinances,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  keep 
one's  word.  To  tell  a  lie,  and  to  break  a  promise, 
are  still,  in  our  times,  by  the  Parsees  considered  as 
almost  inexpiable  crimes.  Hence  the  reason  why 
they  every  where  occupy  so  respected  and  so  influ- 
ential a  position  in  society.    Of  all  contracts,  mar- 


riage is  considered  the  most  sacred  ;  and,  probably 
on  account  of  the  great  pride  of  tlie  ancient 
Persian  families,  the  l)est  form  of  marriage  is  that 
between  very  near  relatives.  For  the  dead  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Parsee  to  pray  during  tlu-  three 
days  intervening  between  tlie  death  and  the  judg- 
ment. General  prayers  are  also  offered  up  for 
the  dead  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  year,  as 
it  is  generally  believed,  tluit  during  that  term  the 
dead  are  allowed  to  revisit  the  earth. 

Between  Ornmzd  and  the  spirit-world  on  the 
one  side,  and  man  on  the  other,  the  prie.st  acts  as  a 
kind  of  mediator.  Formerly  the  priesthood  most 
probal)ly  Ijelonged  to  one  certain  tribe ;  but  at 
present  it  is  not  inherited,  but  acquired.  The 
priest  shall  know  the  law  by  heart.  He  is  ordained 
with  many  ceremonies,  and  his  principal  duty  is 
to  celebrate  service  every  day.  The  service  begins 
at  midnight,  the  moment  at  which  the  spirits  of 
darkness  exercise  their  liighest  power,  and  lasts 
until  morning.  It  consists  of  three  jiarts :  first, 
hymns,  and  offei'ing  of  sacrifices;  then  hynms,  and 
recitation  of  portions  of  the  law  ;  and,  finally, 
hynms  and  prayers.  As  sacrifices  are  offered 
small  breads,  called  Damn,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  meat,  incense,  and 
Haoma  or  Hom,  the  juice  of  a  plant  unknown  to 
strangers.  The  Darun  and  the  Hom  are  after- 
wards eaten  by  the  priests.  Besides  celebrating 
service,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  confess 
his  flock.  It  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  each  Parsee 
family  to  have  a  confessor  among  the  priests,  to 
whom  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  the  family  shall 
be  paid.  The  young  Parsee  becomes  a  member 
of  the  congregation  when  he  is  fifteen  years  old : 
after  a  preparatory  instruction  by  the  priests, 
he  undergoes  an  examination,  performs  certain 
ceremonies,  and  then  receives  the  sacred  cord, 
the  so-called  Costi,  which  he  never  puts  off  any 
more. 

The  Parsees  acknowledge  that  their  sacred 
liooks  such  as  they  now  exist  are  not  complete. 
The  teachings  they  contain  were  in  old  times 
rarely  put  down  in  writing,  but  simply  confided 
to  the  memory;  and  thus  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood how  parts  of  them  could  be  lost  during  the 
whirlwind  which  Alexander  brought  down  upon 
Persia.  What  has  remained  falls  into  two  groups, 
—  an  older  and  a  younger.  The  older  group  con- 
tains, besides  some  minor  collections  of  prayers 
and  hymns,  the  Avesta  ;  which  again  consists  of 
the  two  liturgical  works,  Vispered  and  Ya(;na, 
and  the  law-book,  Vendidad.  These  three  books 
are  sometimes  put  together  in  parts,  such  as  they 
are  used  in  the  divine  service,  and  sometimes 
separately,  each  provided  with  a  translation,  and 
with  ylossce,  called  Zend.  The  proper  name  of 
the  book  would  consequently  be  Avesta  and 
Zend,  and  not  Zendavesta.  The  younger  group 
contains,  besides  the  older  books  translated  into 
Pehlevi,  a  Persian  dialect  spoken  under  the  Sas- 
sanides,  the  Bundehesh,  a  treatise  on  the  creation, 
the  Bahmanyascht,  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection, 
the  Minokliired,  a  dialogue  on  moral  questions, 
and  the  Arda-Viraf-name,  a  Persian  transcription 
of  the  apocryplial  ascension  of  Isaiah.  The  oldest 
translations  of  the  Avesta  are  the  French  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  Paris,  1771,  and  the  German 
by  Kleuker,  Riga,  1776.  The  latest  translations 
aj-e  the   German  by  Spiegel   (Leipzig,   1852-62, 
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3  vols.),  the  English  by  J.  Darniesteter,  in  M. 
Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of  Ihe  East  (London,  part 
first,  1S80),  and  the  French  bv  Harlez  (Pari.'^, 
1876-78,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  18S1).  "  See  M.  Haug  : 
Essays  on  the  Sucreit  Language,  Writings,  and  Reli- 
gion of  the  Parsis,  Bombay,  1862,  2d  ed.  by  E.  AV. 
West,  London,  1878;  Spiegel:  Eranische  Alter- 
thumskunde,  Leipzig,  1871-78,  3  vols..;  A.  IIOVE- 
L.^CQUE :  L'Aresia,  Zoroastre  et  te  3Ia:de'isme, 
Paris,  1880;  W.  Gf.iger;  Ostiranische  Kultur  im 
Allerlhum,  p:rlangen,  1882.  sriEGEL. 

PARSONS,  Robert.     See  Pehsoxs,  Robert. 

PARSONS,  Levi,  Congregational  missionary; 
b.  in  Goshen.  JIass.,  .Inly  18,  1792;  d.  at  Alexan- 
dria, Eg^^;)t,  Feb.  22, 1822.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  1814;  sailed  Nov.  3,  1819, 
with  Pliny  Fisk,  for  the  East,  under  commission 
of  the  American  Board.  They  landed  at  Smyrna; 
and  on  Feb.  12,  1 820.  ^Ir.  Parsons  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  enter 
that  city.  He  left  it  May  8.  On  his  journey 
to  Smvrna,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  3,  lie  was  de- 
tained by  severe  illness  on  the  island  of  Syra,  and 
shortly  thereafter  died.  See  his  biography  by 
I).  V.  ;Moi:tox,  Boston,  1821,  also  Si-ragie's 
Annals,  ii.  644-648. 

PARTICULAR  AND  GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 
Among  the  Baptists  of  England  are  the  Gen- 
eral Baptists  and  Particular  Baptists ;  the  former 
being  Arminian  in  theology,  and  holding  to  a 
"  general "  atonement ;  and  the  latter  Calvinistic, 
holding  to  a  "  particular  "  atonement.  The  Gen- 
eral Baptists  are  descended  from  the  company, 
which,  having  embraced  Baptist  doctrines,  with- 
drew from  the  main  body  of  the  Separatist  exiles 
in  Holland,  and  afterwards  returned  to  England 
in  1612,  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Helwys. 
The  Particular  Baptists  are  descended  from  the 
company,  which,  under  the  lead  of  John  Spilsburv, 
withdrew  in  1633  from  Henry  Jacobs's  Independ- 
ent congregation  at  Southwark.  See  J.  Clif- 
ford :  The  Origin  and  Groicth  of  the  English 
Baptists,  London,  n.d..  and  arts.  Baptists  and 
Gexeual  BAPrisrs,  p.  2202. 

PASAGIANS,  The  (Pasagii,  Passagini),  were  a 
sect  which  we  first  hear  of  in  t\u:  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  were  condenmed  at  the 
Council  of  Verona  in  1184.  AVe  learn  some- 
thing of  their  doctrines  from  Bonacursus  (Mani- 
festatio  hctr.  Catharorum,  in  d'Achery,  SpicUeginm 
i.,  212)  and  Bergamensis  {Specimen  opusc.  c. 
Catharos  et  J'asagios,  in  Muratori,  Antt/q.  ital.  mcd. 
(ei-i,v.  152).  Both  say  that  the  Pasagians  taught 
that  the  Jlo.saic  law  was  still  in  force,  the  offer- 
ings only  excepteil,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Frederick  II.,  in  liis  law  against 
heretics  (1224),  calls  them  "the  Circumcised." 
According  to  Landulphus  the  yovuiger  (Hist. 
Mediolan.  41),  the  e.\coinmunication  whicli  tlie 
archbishop  of  Milan  pronounced  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  Pope  .Viuiclctus  in  1133  was  the  occasion 
of  many  Christians  falling  away  to  .Judaism.  A 
more  probable  ex]ilanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
sect  may  be  foun<l  with  Xeandcr  in  the  inter- 
course of  .Jews  with  Christians.  It  is,  however, 
best  to  look  to  Palestine  for  their  origin  ;  the 
term  passagiuin  ("passage"')  pointing  to  pilgrim- 
ages. Du  Cange  faksely  derived  the  name  from 
irOf  &yio(  ("all  holy").  Erroneous  is  also  the 
view  that  I'asagians  was  another  designation  for 


the  Cathari.     The  sect  .seems  to  have  shown  itself 
principally  in  Italy.  0.  SCHMIDT. 

PASCAL,  Blaise,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  seventeentli  century;  a  master  of  French  prose 
above  all  his  contemporaries ;  an  original  inve.s- 
tigator  in  the  physical  sciences  and  mathemat- 
ics; prominent  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian, 
and  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  pious,  and 
noble  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  was  b.  at 
Clermont,  June  19.  1623;  d.  at  Paris,  Aug.  19, 
1662.  He  came  from  an  old  and  respected  fami- 
ly, and  was  one  of  three  children.  His  sister  Gil- 
berte  (b.  Jan.  7,  1620),  who  married  her  cousin 
Florin  Perier,  became  his  biographer.  His  youn- 
ger sister,  Jacqueline  (b.  at  Clermont,  Oct.  4, 
162");  d.  at  Port  Royal,  where  she  was  sub-prior- 
e.ss,  Oct.  4,  1661),  was  endowed  with  tlie  gifts  of 
genius,  as  well  as  the  graces  of  womanhood,  de- 
veloped her  remarkable  powers  at  an  early  age, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  figures  at  Port 
Royal.  In  1626  the  mother  died ;  and  in  1631  the 
father  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  education  of  Blaise,  whose  fine  tal- 
ents he  had  already  di.scerned.  The  son  made 
excellent  progress  in  the  classics,  and  was  to  be 
kept  for  the  time  being  from  mathematics.  But 
his  mathematical  genius  burst  forth  naturally  into 
expression,  and  the  boy  was  found  to  have  dis- 
covered several  of  Euclid's  propositions  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  In  1640  his  father  was  sent 
to  Rouen  by  Richelieu,  and  Blaise  invented  the 
counting-machine  as  a  help  for  him  in  his  duties, 
lie  spent  five  years  upon  its  perfection.  The 
years  1647,  1648,  he  devoted  to  investigations 
about  atmospheric  pressure,  confirmed  Toricelli'.s 
law,  and  discovered  the  principle  of  barometric 
measurements.  These  are  only  examples  of  his 
investigations  in  the  department  of  natural  sci- 
ence. In  1646  t!ie  Pascal  family  became  ac- 
quainted, through  some  fi'iends,  with  the  writings' 
of  Arnauld,  St.  Cyran,  Jaiisen,  etc.,  and  the  Jan- 
senist  pastor,  Guilli-bert.  Jacqueline,  at  the  death 
of  her  father  (1651),  who  had  opposed  it,  took 
the  vows  of  a  nun  at  Port  Royal.  Blai.se,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  lose  his  religious  disposi- 
tion. He  indulged  in  play,  and  lost.  His  favorite 
author  was  the  sceptical  Jlontaigne.  But  he  was 
not  satisfieil.  An  unrequited  affection  for  a  lady 
of  high  rank  increased  his  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
evangelical  piety  of  Port  Royal  won  his  admi- 
ration. The  poorly  accredited  accident  on  the 
bridge  of  Xeuilly,  when  the  liorses  ran  over  into 
the  river,  and  the  carriage  was  left  behind  on  the 
bridge,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  had  much 
influence  on  his  conversion.  The  strange  docu- 
ment which  was  found,  after  his  death,  carefully 
wrapped  up,  and  sewed  in  liis  coat,  dated  his 
conversion  on  Xov.  23,  1654.  The  document 
was  designed  to  keep  him  always  mindful  of  the 
divine  grace  which  had  impres.ied  him  so  power- 
fully that  night.  .\  sermon  by  Singlin  (Dec.  8) 
confirmed  him  in  his  new  purpo.se  ;  and  at  his 
ad\ic(!  l';iscal  retired  to  the  quiet  of  Port  Royal, 
wh(>re  I)e  Sacy  became  his  confessor.  His  re- 
markable conversation  witli  ]5e  Sacy  about  Mon- 
taigne and  Epi<^tetus  proves  how  difficult  it  was 
for  him  to  crush  his  doubts,  and  shows  that  he 
was  determine<l  to  secure  peace  of  lieart  by  a 
.severe  ascetic  discipline.  Without  assuming  mo- 
nastic vows,  he  resided  at   Port  Royal,  renoun- 
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cing  the  world,  practising  a  strict  discipline  of 
fasting,  nocturnal  church  attendance,  wearing  a 
girdle  of  thorns,  etc.,  and  enjoying  the  respect  of 
all. 

In  the  contest  against  Port  Royal,  which  broke 
out  after  tlie  Pope's  condemnation,  on  May  31, 
l(i.")3,  of  the  five  articles  of  Jansenism,  I'ascal  took 
the  side  of  Port  lioyal,  and  liecaine  its  hold  and 
witty  chani))ion.  On  June  '2'-'i,  l().")(i,  his  tirst  Pro- 
I'incidl  letter  (Lellrc  irrilc  it  iin  I'ruriiicial  par  an 
lie  sex  amis)  appeared,  and  was  followed  by  seven- 
teen others.  They  were,  in  the  best  .sense  of  the 
word,  tracts  for  the  times;  for,  when  Pascal  was 
writing  the  first,  he  did  not  tliink  of  any  others. 
Put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  written  in  a 
lively  style,  they  unmasked  to  the  public  the  in- 
consistencies and  weakne.ss  of  the  Jesuits'  code 
of  ethics.  They  were  earnest  in  tone,  and  free 
from  all  scurrility,  and  in  this  particular  furnish 
contr.ast  to  the  famous  EpislnlcF  nhscnnirion  riro- 
rum.  'I'lie  author  was  concealed  for  a  long  time 
under  the  psemlonynie  of  Montalte.  The  letters 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Their  publication 
was  forbidden,  but  the  police  strove  in  vain  to 
stop  the  circidation.  In  tlie  first  three  letters, 
Pa.scal  defended  the  theological  tenets  of  Arnauld; 
but  in  the  fourth,  reminded  by  a  friend  that  a 
severe  theological  controversy  would  soon  weary 
the  i-eader,  he  passed  over  to  a  tilt  with  Jesuit- 
ism, and  struck  it  at  its  most  vulnerable  point,  — 
its  moral  principles,  and  their  danger  to  tlie  state. 
He  showed  up  with  wonderful  skill  the  la.xity  of 
their  ethical  maxims  and  practices.  In  the  last 
letters  he  seeks  to  exonerate  Port  Royal  from  the 
charge  of  heresy,  and  to  show  that  Jansenism  is 
in  accord  with  the  Universal  Church.  These  let- 
ters are  the  most  able  and  powerful  condemna- 
tion tliat  Jesuitism  has  ever  received  from  the 
Catholic  side.  They  did  not  secure  very  visible 
■resultjs  at  the  time,  because  court  and  clergy  were 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  the  wound  was  a 
deadly  one,  nevertheless.  In  17(10  a  .synod  of 
French  clergy  condemned  Jesuitical  casuistry, 
and  they  prepared  the  way  more  than  any  thing- 
else  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France 
in  1764.  In  spite  of  these  several  attacks,  Pascal 
was  a  good  Catholic,  and  remained  .so,  even  after 
the  condemnation  of  his  Letters  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  (Sept.  6,  16.57),  and  their  burning  by 
the  hand  of  the  public  hangman  (Oct.  11,  1660). 
He  positively  denied  all  connection  with  the  Cal- 
vin ists. 

These  years  (16.56,  16.57)  in  which  Pascal  wrote 
his  Prorincial  Letters  were  liis  happiest  years.  It 
was  at  tliis  period  that  the  celelirated  miracle  of 
the  holy  thorn  occurred.  On  March  24,  1056,  a 
thorn  from  Clirist's  crown  of  thorns  was  put  upon 
the  high  altar  at  Port  Royal.  As  the  teacher 
of  the  children  was  pas.sing  by,  she  took  the 
thorn,  and  toucheil  it  to  the  diseased  eye  of  Pas- 
cal's niece,  Margaret  Perier.  In  the  evening  it 
was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  eye  was  healed. 
This  rendered  the  proposed  operation  unneces- 
sary ;  .and,  eight  days  subsequently,  the  physician 
afBrmed  that  the  cure  was  a  miracle.  Otlier  mira- 
cles were  afterwards  accomplished  with  the  holy 
thorn.  Pascal  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
miraculous  cure  of  his  niece,  and  determined  to 
make  much  of  the  proof  from  miracles  in  his 
Apology  for  Christianity.     He  never  succeeded 


in  carrying  out  his  plan,  but  left  behind  those 
thouglits  and  reflections  which  after  his  death 
were  published  in  the  much  praised  I'ensies. 

From  1050  Pascal  sjient  most  of  liis  time  in 
Paris.  His  health,  always  poor,  declined  very 
perceptibly  after  105.^;  but  lie  continued  to  de"- 
vote  him.self  to  a  severe  ascetic  discijiliiie  and 
works  of  charity.  His  last  years  were  made  iiaiu- 
ful  by  the  measures  of  the  court  and  I'onie  (i060» 
for  the  suppression  of  Port  Royal,  and  by  the  con- 
ce.ssion  of  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  thi^  nuns  in  agree- 
ing to  the  pastoral  letter.  (See  Poitr  Royal.) 
He  received  the  sacrament  from  his  confessor. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  Cliurch  of  St.  iJtienne  du 
Mont.  A  bronze  statue  at  the  Tower  of  .St. 
Jacques,  Paris,  bears  witness  to  his  wonderful 
experiments  as  a  natural  philosopher  in  deter- 
mining the  weight  and  elasticity  of  air. 

Pascal  stands  for  the  re-action  of  an  offended 
and  pious  conscience  against  Pelagianism  and 
Jesuitism.  Tlie  depth  of  his  nature  and  the 
strength  of  his  Christian  convictions  are  attested 
by  thousands  of  passages  in  his  Pensees,  from 
whose  flashes  of  thought,  acute  observation  of 
human  nature  and  its  needs,  multitudes  have 
drawn  spiritual  comfort,  strength,  and  hope.  He 
broke  a  new  path  for  the  defence  of  Christianity 
by  emphasizing  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  heart,  and  bringing  out  its  etliical  ele- 
ment. He  is  one  of  those  rare  religious  cliarac- 
ters  whom  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  love  to 
claim  ;  and  his  defence  of  Christianity  is,  to  use 
the  fine  words  of  Neander,  "  a  witness  to  that 
religious  conviction  which  is  founded  in  imme- 
diate perception,  and  is  elevated  above  all  re- 
flection." 

Lit. — Complete  edition  of  Pa.scal's  works  by 
Bos.si'T,  La  Haye,  1779,  5  vols.;  later  editions, 
Paris,  1819,  18:W,  1S58,  1864,  etc.  The  Prorincial 
Letters  at  first  appeared  under  the  title  Lettres 
escrites  a  nn  prorincial  par  tin  tie  ses  amis  sur  la 
tloctrine  ties  ./tsitits,  1050  (no  place),  and  later 
under  the  title  f^es  Prorinciales  an  les  lettres  escrites 
par  Louis  tie  Montalte,  Cologne,  1657,  innumerable 
editions  since.  Latin  translation  by  We.ndhock, 
1058,  Spanish  by  Gratian  Cokkeru,  Italian  by 
CosiMO  Brunetti,  German  by  Hartmank,  18.5(i. 
English  by  RoysrON,  1657.  The  I'ensns  sur  la 
Relit/ion  were  published  in  1670  (1669?)  but,  to 
soothe  the  Jesuits,  with  some  changes.  The  ori- 
ginal text  was  published  by  Faugkre,  Paris, 
1844,  2  vols.  Innumerable  editions  have  appeared, 
including  those  of  Condorcet,  1776,  Voltaire 
(with  notes),  1778,  Rocher,  1873,  J.  de  Soyres, 
English  notes,  Cambridge,  1880;  Eng.  trans,  of 
Thouijhis  and  Prorincial  Letters,  by  Wight,  New 
York,  2  vols. 

In  1728  Pascal's  conversations  with  De  Sacy 
about  Montaigne  and  Epictetus  was  published'. 
The  literature  about  Pascal  is  very  large.  Lives 
by  Gilberte  Perier,  1084;  Reuchlin  :  I'ascaVs 
L^ehen, etc.,  Stuttgart,  1840  (reliable);  St.  Beuve  : 
Port  Royal,  Paris,  1842-48.  vols.  ii.  iii.  (able, 
accurate,  and  elegant);  May.vard,  Paris,  18.50: 
Vinet  :  Etudes  sur  B.  P.,  Paris,  1856  [Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1859];  Cousin:  Eludes  sur  B.  P., 
Paris,  1857;  Dreydorff  :  Pascal,  sein  Leben  u. 
seine  Kiimpfe,  Leipzig,  1870  (a  minute  critical 
study);  H.  Weing.\rten  :  Pascal  als  A  pologet  d. 
Christenthums,  Leipzig,  1863. 
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[The  miscellaneous  works,  letters,  and  [loems 
of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  were  edited  by  Faugekk, 
Paris,  1845,  and  her  life  written  by  Cousix,  Paris, 
1849,  and  Sophy  Winthkop  Weizkl  (Sisler  and 
Sairu).  Xew  York,  1880.]  th.  schutt. 

PASCAL,  Jacqueline.     See  p.  1752. 

PASCHAL  CONTROVERSIES.  The  anniver- 
sary of  Christ's  death  was  called  "the  passover" 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  From  the 
fourth  century  this  designation  included  the  fes- 
tival of  the  resurrection  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  idea  of  the  passover  was  confined  to  the  festi- 
val of  Easter.  The  controversies  concerning  the 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  special  day  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  death 
are  known  as  the  "Paschal  Controversies." 

1.  The  Celebration  of  the  Passover  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries.  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  during  the  week  of  the  Jewish 
passover.  According  to  the  synoptists,  Jesus  ate 
the  regular  Pasclial  meal  on  the  14th,  and  died 
on  the  loth,  of  Xisan.  According  to  .lohn,  he 
died  on  the  11th,  "the  preparation  of  the  pass- 
over  "  (.John  xix.  14,  31).  The  attempts  to  recon- 
cile this  difference  have  proved  unsatisfactory  for 
the  unprejudiced  exegete.  [Some  of  the  most 
eminent  commentators  and  chronologists  deny, 
and  justly,  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  exists 
between  John  and  the  synoptists.  Among  these 
■critics  are  Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  Robinson  {I/ann. 
»fthe  Gospels,  pp.  212-223),  Lan"e,  Ebrard,  West- 
cott,  Milligan,  I'lumptre,  and  Scliaff.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  celebration 
of  the  passover  originated  in  the  Christian  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  Jewish  Cliristians 
continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  associat- 
ing w itli  them  Chiistian  ideas.  It  may  be  that 
the  reference  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8,  justifies  the  assump- 
tion tliat  the  feast  was  celebrated  with  Christian 
rites  at  Corinth.  The  Christian  festivals  are 
not  mentioned,  either  by  the  apostolic  Fathers  or 
Justin  Martyr,  and  are  not  noticed  till  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century.  These  considerations, 
and  the  evident  connection  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  weekly  festivals,  have  made  Neander's  view 
the  prevailing  one,  —  that  tlie  Christian  festivals 
of  the  early  church  were  developed  out  of  the 
weekly  festivals.  The  resurrection  gave  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  a  joyous  character;  and 
the  memories  of  Christ's  pa.ssion  must  have  given 
to  Friday  an  impressive  and  solemn  significance. 
According  to  IL  rmas,  Friday  was  passed  in  fast- 
ing, and  tlie  Lord's  .Supper  was  generally  regarded 
as  iiuipjiropriate  to  it.  ICvery  week  was  made 
to  bear  the  iinpre.ss  of  tlie  week  in  whicli  the 
Saviour  was  crucified.  At  the  annual  anniver- 
sary of  the  pa.ssion,  these  two  days,  Friday  and 
Sunday,  would  have  an  augmented  significance, 
and  the  solenmity  of  the  former,  and  the  joyons- 
lie.ss  of  tlie  latter,  be  intensified.  Tlie  Christian 
celebration  of  the  passover  did  not  assume  this 
double  cliaracter  in  the  second  century,  as  Nean- 
<ler  and  Hilgenfeld  suppo.se.  The  two  features 
referred  to  were  associated  with  the  passovei-  and 
I'entecost.  In  the  wider  application  of  the  term, 
Pentecost  covered  fifty  days,  and  commeiiKnated 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  and  was  a  period 
of  joyous  festivity.  The  pa.s.sover,  in  the  second 
and  thiril  cculurius,  was  exclusively  a  memorial 


of  the  passion  and  crucifixion,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  following  considerations:  (1)  All  the 
oldest  Fathers  agree  that  Christ  was  the  true 
Paschal  lamb,  and  looked  upon  tuo^o ("passover") 
and  TJuaxen-  ("  to  suffer  ")  as  related  terms  (Justin  : 
Dial.,  4U;  hen.,  IV.  10;  Tertul.  ;  Adr.  Jud.,  lOj. 
Augustine  was  the  first  to  declare  definitely  against 
this  relation.  .Starting  with  this  assumption,  tliev 
concluded  that  Christ's  ofl'ering  of  himself  coulil 
only  have  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  passover 
offering,  the  14th  of  Xisan.  (2)  Tertnllian  (De 
bapl.,  19)  speaks  of  the  passion  of  the  Lord  and 
Pentecost  as  proj)er  times  for  baptism :  on  the 
former  we  are  baptized  into  Clirist's  death  ;  on 
tlie  latter,  into  his  resurrection.  Origen  (c.  Cil- 
stiin,  VIII.  22)  speaks  of  those  who  are  risen  with 
Christ  as  continually  walking  in  the  days  of 
Pentecost;  and.  as  he  contrasts  the  passover  with 
Pentecost,  he  cannot  have  as.sociated  the  resur- 
rection with  the  passover.  According  to  Ilippo- 
lytus,  the  annual  Christian  passover,  as  late  as  the 
third  century,  was  celebrated  on  the  Friday  which 
fell  on  the  14tli  of  Nisan,  or  the  one  next  follow- 
ing it.  It  was  marked  by  fasting,  which,  as  Ter- 
tnllian states,  was  continued  througli  Saturday  (ilp 
jejun.,  14),  or  even  to  .Sunday  morning  (^1'/  uxor., 
II.  4).  Some  fasted  forty  hours.  The  Konian 
Christian  prolonged  the  fast  till  the  cock-crowing 
on  Sunday  morning.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the 
.Apostolic  Constitutions  the  rules  are  further  elabo- 
rated. "  The  fast  of  the  forty  days "  preceded 
Paschal  'Week,  and  lasted  each  week  five  days. 
During  Pa.schal  Week,  only  bread,  salt,  and  vege- 
tables could  be  eaten.  The  congregatious  were 
assembled  in  the  vigil  preceding  the  sabbath  for 
tlie  baptism  of  cateclinmens.  and  the  reading  and 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  At  the  cock-crowing 
the  Eucharist  was  observed,  and  the  evidences  of 
joy  substituted  for  the  signs  of  mourning. 

2.  The  Celebration  of  Passorer  in  the  Church  nf 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Paschal  Controversy. — The 
Church  of  Asia  Minor  differed  from  tlie  Honian 
Church  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  tiie  pas.s- 
over.  In  the  second  century  this  difference  was 
the  occasion  of  a  protracted  controversy  which 
agitated  all  Christendom,  and  remained  for  the 
historian,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  darkest 
)iages  in  the  history  of  early  Christianily.  The 
Church  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  the  passover  on 
file  14th  of  Nisan.  The  older  theologians  snp- 
jio.sed  it  was  the  festival  of  the  resurrection. 
Herrmann  (^vera  dcscriptio  prisccr  conlentionis  .  .  . 
lie  jKisrhale,  1745)  ]ii-olierly  looked  upon  it  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lord's  passion,  lint  Neander,  in 
1823,  made  tlie  assertion  tliat  tliese  churches,  f'ol. 
lowing  the  Jewish  custom,  partook  of  a  lamb  on 
tlie  14th  of  Nisan,  commemorating  thereby  the 
Last  .Supper.  The  'i'libingen  school  develoi>ed 
this  idea  more  fully,  using  it  as  a  proof  against 
the  genuineness  of  John's  Ciospel.  I5anr  urged, 
that  if  this  (iosjiel  was  designed  to  represent 
Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb,  and  to  prove 
that  the  1  Itli  of  Nisan  was  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion,  it  could  not  liave  been  written  by  John  ; 
for  the  churches  of  .\sia  Minor  based  their  prac- 
tice upon  his  testimony,  but,  notwifhstanding, 
must  have  regarded  the  loth  as  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion.  Hnl  Neander,  in  the  .second  edition 
of  his  Church  llistor;/,  proved  that  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  looked  upon  the  14th  as  the  day 
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on  which  Christ  died,  because  the  Paschal  Iamb 
was  tlie  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

When,  in  the  year  100  (according  to  Lipsius, 
loo),  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  visited  Anicetus,  Insliop 
of  Rome,  the  question  of  tlie  passover  was  di  ;■ 
cussed.  Anicetus  could  not  pei'suade  I'lilycarp 
to  relinquish  the  observance  of  the  14th  of  Xisan 
as  the  day  of  tlie  passover;  the  latter  referring,  in 
his  justification,  to  the  example  of  tlie  apostle 
.lohii.  They  parted  on  friendly  terms.  The 
controversy  finally  broke  out  in  190  (Lipsius,  192- 
int),  when  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  with  the 
presentiment  of  the  primacy  of  his  bishopric,  at- 
tempted to  force  the  Roman  practice  upon  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Victor  came  to  an 
understanding  with  other  territorial  churches. 
Synods  were  held  in  Palestine,  Pontus,  (iaiil, 
dsroene,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  and  Rome;  and  the 
Roman  practice  was  confirmed.  The  aged  Poly- 
crates  of  Ephesus  replied  in  the  name  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  appealed  to  the  apostles 
Philip  and  John,  to  Polycarp,  Thraseas,  etc.,  all 
of  whom  had  celebrated  the  passover  on  the  14th 
of  Nisaii,  and  added  that  he  himself  had  studied 
up  the  Scriptures,  and  would  not  be  intimidated 
by  Rome.  Victor  declared  the  Oriental  churches 
heterodo.x,  broke  communion  with  them,  and 
attempted  to  induce  the  other  churches  to  do  the 
same.  IrenKUS  and  many  other  bishops  declared 
against  this  course.  Victor  was  uiisucce.ssful  in 
influencing  the  other  churches  to  follow  him,  and 
the  rupture  confined  itself  to  Rome  and  Ephesus. 

Between  lliO  and  190  there  was  another  con- 
troversy, which  fell  in  170,  and  was  confined  to 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Eusebiiis  (IV.  26,  3) 
speaks  of  a  "great  controversy  about  the  pass- 
over  in  Laodicea."  !Melito  and  ApoUinaris  wrote 
about  it,  but  only  fragments  of  their  writings  are 
preserved. 

The  difference  between  Rome  and  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  is  thus  described  by  Eusebius  (V. 
23)  :  - 

"  The  cluirclies  of  all  Asia  believed,  upon  the  basis 
of  okler  traditions,  that  tlie  passover  of  the  Saviour 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  luurteeuth  day  of  the 
mouth,  on  which  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  offer  the 
lamb;  so  that  the  fast  might  be  terminated  on  this 
day,  no  matter  on  what  particular  day  of  the  week  it 
fell.  The  other  churches  of  the  world  did  not  adopt 
this  practice,  but  held  fast  to  the  practice  founded 
upon  apostolic  tradition,  and  still  in  vogue,  that  it 
was  not  fitting  to  break  the  fast  on  any  day  but  the  i 
day  of  the  resurrection." 

The  synods,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  declared  tliat  the  festival  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  only  to  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  and  that 
not  till  that  day  was  the  Paschal  fasting  to  be 
concluded. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident,  that,  .as  the 
churches  of  .Asia  Minor  concluded  their  fasting 
on  the  14tli  of  Xisan,  this  day  was  regarded  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  Lord's  ileath.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  later  accounts  of  the 
Quartodecimans  (the  Fourteeners ;  that  is,  those 
who  commemorated  the  Lord's  death  on  the 
14th).  Epiphanius  states  further  {Hcer.,  L.  1), 
that  the  festival  of  the  passover  in  Asia  Minor 
continued  only  during  a  single  day.  The  majority 
of  the  churches  fixed  the  celebration  by  the  day 
of  the  week   (Friday)  on  which  the  crucifixion 


occurred;  the  churches  of  Asia  ^Minor,  by  the 
day  of  the  month  of  the  Jewish  passover. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  Laodicean  con- 
troversy of  170.  .\polliiiaris,  Clemens,  and  llip- 
polytns  opposi'd  a  party,  which,  proceeding  upon 
the  assiiinptioii  that  Jesus  ate  the  I'aschal  meal  on 
the  1  Itli,  and  was  crucitled  on  the  l.'itli,  celebrated 
a  feast  on  the  14th  in  commemoration  of  the  last 
passover.  These  Quartodecimans,  these  three 
Fathers  agree  in  opposing,  on  the  ground  that  the 
true  Paschal  lamb  suffered  on  the  14th.  'J'his 
party,  although  orthodox,  had  Jewish  sympathies, 
and  referred  more  especially  to  the  Gospel  of 
.Matthew,  the  Gospel  which  the  Ebioiiites  u.sed. 
It  aroused  the  heated  controversy  at  Laodicea,  in 
wliicli  Melito  of  Sardis,  and  ApoUinaris  of  llie- 
rapolis,  took  part.  A  certain  Blastus,  who,  Tertul- 
lian  says  {De  pr-cescr.,  5;i),  wanted  to  smuggle  in 
Judaistic  practices,  transplanted  the  party  to 
Rome,  and  secured  a  following  (p]us.,  V.  15). 
The  increase  of  these  schismatic  Qnartodecinians 
undoubtedly  formed  the  occasion  of  Ilippolytus' 
treatment  of  them  in  his  Refulat'um  nfuU  Heresies. 
Baur,  Ililgenfeld,  and  others  faksely  assert  that 
tlie  distinction  between  Christian  and  Judaizing 
Quartodecimans  is  an  arbitrary  one.  The  Laodi- 
cean discussion  was  only  a  passing  act  in  the 
great  passover  controversy,  and  the  Roman  Church 
succeeded  in  securing  a  representative  for  its  views 
in  ApoUinaris.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
continued  to  cling  to  the  old  Christian  Paschal 
celebration  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  John. 
It  must  be  remarked  (1)  That  every  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  fragments  of  the  Paschal  writings 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  the  notices  about 
the  practice  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  has 
failed,  so  that  the  Laodicean  discussion  was  not 
a  mere  passing  act ;  (2)  The  Tubingen  school 
goes  upon  the  false  assumption,  that  John,  after 
Paul's  death,  and  in  .a  hostile  spirit,  introduced 
the  Judaistic  practice ;  and  (3)  That  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  Asia  Minor  was  marked 
by  features  which  distinguished  it  from  the  usual 
celebration  in  the  church,  and  was  more  nearly 
like  the  celebration  in  the  church  of  the  first 
days,  etc. 

The  church  at  large,  appealing  to  the  testimony 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  saw  an  approach  to  the  Juda- 
istic mode  of  observance  in  the  practice  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The  more  intense  the 
conflict  of  the  Gentile  churches  was  with  Ebion- 
isiii,  the  more  keen  was  its  vision  to  spy  out 
Judaizing  tendencies.  The  observance  of  the 
14th  of  Nisan  was  beyond  dispute  the  only  ground 
of  this  charge ;  and  historians  failed  to  observe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Paschal  celebr.ation  in  Asia 
!Minor  was  as  much  at  variance  with  Judaizing 
Christianity  as  was  that  of  Rome. 

In  consequence  of  this  divergence,  and  other 
differences  in  the  time  of  observing  the  pas.sover 
feast  (the  Romans  putting  the  day  of  the  equi- 
nox on  ^larch  18;  the  .Alexandrians,  on  IMarch 
21),  the  passover  and  resurrection  days  often  fell 
in  the  different  churches  in  different  weeks.  The 
synod  of  Aries  (314)  sought,  hut  in  vain,  to  secure 
a  uniform  practice.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325),  the  Oriental 
churches  agreeing  to  the  new  ordinances.  (See 
Easter.)  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  council, 
many  Oriental  congregations  held  to  the  old  prac- 
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tice.  The  synod  of  Antioch  (341)  punished  its 
advocates  with  excommunication.  In  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Laodicea  (•564)  and  Constan- 
tinople (381)  they  were  called  rcoaapcanai&cKaTlrai, 
or  Quartodecimani  ("  Fourteeners  ").  In  the  fourth 
century,  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (d.  311), 
had  a  controversy  with  the  Quartodecinian,  Tri- 
centius.  The  latter  rejected  the  accusation  of 
Judaistic  leanings  when  he  said,  "  We  intend 
nothing  else  than  to  commemorate  the  passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  at  the  very  time  which  the  early 
eye-witnesses  have  handed  down."  Epiphanius 
distinguished  three  factions.  Theodoret,  in  the 
fifth  century  (Hcerel.  fabul.,  III.  4),  states  that  the 
Quartodecimans  "  say  that  John  the  evangelist, 
when  he  was  preaching  in  Asia  Minor,  taught 
them  to  observe  the  lltli;  but,  as  they  misunder- 
stood the  apostolic  tradition,  they  do  not  wait  for 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  but  connnemorate  tlie 
Lord's  passion  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday, 
or  any  other  day  on  which  the  14th  of  Nisan 
might  fall.  The  Quartodecimans  seem  to  have 
completely  disappeared  in  the  sixth  century.  For 
the  further  history  and  celebration,  see  Eastku. 
Lit.  ^ — HiLGENFKLi):  D.  PassahMt-eil  n.  <l. 
Ecang.  Johanni.i,  in  the  T/ieot.  Jahrh.,  1849  (pp.  209 
sqq.),  18o7  (pp.  523  S(iq.);  Noch  e'ui  Wort  iiher 
lien  Pas^ahslieit,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  ichsensch.  TlieoL, 
1858  (pp.  151  sqq.) ;  Baur  :  D.  Christenthum  d. 
erslen  Jahrhnnderte  (2d  ed.,  pp.  156  sqq.),  and 
arts,  against  Dr.  Steitz,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrh.,  1857 
(pp.  242-257),  and  Zehschr.  f.  wisfensch.  T/ieoL, 
1858  (pp.  298  sq.);  Steitz:  />.  Differenz  d.  Occi- 
denlalen  ti.  d.  Kleiiiasialen,  in  Slud.  u.  Kriliicn, 
1856  (pp.  751  sqq.),  and  arts,  against  Dr.  Haur, 
in  Sludien  und  Kriliken,  1857  (pp.  772  sqq.)  and 
1859;  Schurkr:  De  conlrocv.  panchalibuti,  1869; 
Kex.^.v:  L'cglise  citre'lienne,  pp.  445  sqq.;  [the 
Church  Histories  of  Meander  and  Schaff  (re- 
vised edition,  vol.  ii.,  1883,  pp.  209-220,  where  a 
different  view  is  presented) ;  art.  "  Paschal  Con- 
troversies," in  Smith  and  Cheetham:  Diet,  of 

Chr.  Anlijij.'].         G.  K.  STEITZ.     (WAGENMANN.) 

PASCHALIS  is  the  name  of  two  popes  and  two 
aiitipopes.  —  Paschalis,  antipope,  is  ignored  as  a 
schismatic  in  the  list  of  popes,  but  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Rome  in  September,  687.  Knowing 
that  the  infirmities  of  Pope  Conon  indicated  the 
speedy  termination  of  his  life,  hi'  prevailed,  by  a 
bribe  upon  John,  Exarch  of  Kavenna,  to  instruct 
his  officials  at  Rome  to  vote  tor  liira  as  Conon's 
successor.  A  second  candidate,  Theodorus,  was 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  majority  of  tlie 
clergy  finally  agreed  u])on  Sergius  I.,  who  was 
consecrated  Dec.  15,  687  ;  and  Paschalis  was  sliut 
up  in  a  cloister,  where  he  is  said  to  have  survived 
five  years.  See  Mlratori:  Her.  Il(d.  scr.,  iii. 
)>p.  1 17  sq. :  .lAFKfc  ;  /iff/.  Poiillf.  Horn.,  pp.  170  sq. 
—  Pasclialis  I.,  pope  (J;ui.  25,  817-824),  was  abbot 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen  when  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  When  Ludwig 
tlie  Pious,  in  817,  nominatcil  Lothaire  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  share  his  imperial  throne,  Paschalis 
sujniMoMed  I>othaire  to  Koine  to  receive  the  crown 
at  his  haiuls,  as  the  successor  of  I'eter  alone  luid 
the  right  to  confer  the  iuqierial  dignity.  Lotfiaire 
obeyed,  and  was  crowiii'd  at  Hcunc,  April  23,  823. 
Pa,schalis  ha<l  made  liinisi'lf  so  unpopular  amo]ig 
tlie  lioiMiiMH  liy  his  adminisli/itioii,  that  at  his 
ilcath  they  rcfu.sed  to  allow  his  remains  to  be 


buried  in  tlie  Lateran.  He  has,  however,  been 
canonized.  If  fame  he  has,  he  owes  it  to  his 
reconstruction  of  the  churches  of  St.  Cecilia  in 
Trastavara,  St.  Prassede  on  the  Esquiline,  etc. 
See  Muratori:  Jter.  Ilal.  scr.,  iii.  213  sqq. 
Jaffe:  Re(j.  Ponlif.;  Sybel  :  D.  Sc/ienkunyen  d. 
KaroU>i(/er  an  <l.  Piipfle,  in  Sylx'l's  Kleincn  hist. 
Schriflen,  Stuttgart,  1881,  3  vols.,  pp.  108  sqq. 
—  Paschalis  II.,  pope  (Aug.  13,  1099^an.  21, 
1118),  whose  family  name  was  Kainer,  was  b. 
in  Bleda,  Tuscany,  probably ;  became  a  Cluny 
monk,  fully  sympathized  with  (iregory  VII.  in 
all  his  movements  looking  to  churcli  reforms, 
and  was  by  him  made  cardinal.  The  security 
of  his  power  as  pope  was  assured  by  tlie  death 
or  silencing  of  three  rival  claimants,  —  Clement 
III.,  who  died  1100;  Theodorich  of  St.  Rufina, 
who  was  imprisoned;  and  Maginulf,  who  was 
declared  pope  Nov.  18,  1105,  under  the  name  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  for  a  time  occupied  the  Lateran, 
but  was  compelled  in  1111  iiy  Henry  V.  to  suli- 
mit  to  P.aschalis.  In  Fr<ance,  Paschiilis  confirmed 
his  authority  by  compelling  Philip  I.,  who  had 
separated  from  liis  wife  in  1092,  and  was  living 
with  Bertrade  of  Montfort  (the  wife  of  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou),  to  give  up  the  adulterous  connec- 
tion. Very  different  was  the  result  of  liis  effoi'ts 
to  extend  his  authority  in  England  and  Germany. 
In  the  appeal  of  Anselni.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Henry  1.  of  England,  to  the  papal 
chair,  Pa.schalis  decided,  in  favor  of  the  former, 
that  the  right  of  investing  bishops  with  ring 
and  staff  did  not  belong  to  the  temporal  power. 
Henry,  who  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  tlie 
decision,  in  1105  accepted  it,  after  receiving  the 
right  to  demand  the  oath  and  service  of  fealty 
from  the  bishops.  'I'his  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State  was  exceedingly  ' 
favorable  to  the  latter.  The  conflict  between 
Paschalis  and  the  German  enqierors  turned  out 
likewise  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  j)apal  }H)wer. 
Paschalis  pronounced  "  eternal  excommunica- 
tion"  against  Henry  IV.  on  iSlarch  12,  1102,  and 
carried  his  bitterness  so  far  as  to  release  his  son 
from  the  obligation  of  filial  obedience.     Henry 

IV.  died  in  1106,  and  Henry  V.  was  pledged  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  church  wiUi  the 
sword ;  but  after  the  Council  of  Troves  (1107),  at 
which  the  Pojie  asserted  his  sole  right  of  investi- 
ture, he  found  in  Paschalis  his  most  dangerous 
enemy.  When,  iu  1110.  Henry  marched  uiK)ii 
Rome  with  the  purjiose  of  deuiaudiiig  the  crown, 
and  settling  the  questiou  of  investiture,  Paschalis 
dc'terniinecl  to  make  a  treaty  on  the  l^asis  of  the 
])rinciples  he  had  learned  as  a  Clunj'  monk.  He 
proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  investiture,  that 
the  German  liishops  shouM  renounce  all  their 
rights  as  temporal  |irinces,  and  depend  upon  vol- 
untary gifts  and  tithes  for  their  sujiport.  As  an 
idealist,  he  never  dreamed  of  opjiosition.     Henry 

V.  agreed  to  the  stipulations  on  IVb.  !).  1111  ;  but 
when  they  were  made  pulilic,  three  days  subse- 
quently, on  the  occasion  of  Henry's  coronation, 
the  (icrmau  bishops  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
dcnuuidiMl  their  revocation.  Paschalis,  remaining 
firm,  was  taken  ]irisouer  by  Henry,  was  forced  to 
]iut  till'  crown  on  his  head  .\)>ril  1.3,  1111,  and  to 
ai^knowledge  his  authority  of  investiture.  These 
concessions  aroused  a  tumult  iu  Italy  and  France; 
and  even  such  temperate  ecclesiastics  as  Ivo  of 
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Chartres  and  Peter  of  Porto  thought  the  Pope 
had  gone  too  far.  The  strict  Gregoriiui  party 
demanded  the  annulling  of  the  concessions  and 
the  excommunication  of  Ilenrv  V.;  but  Paschalis 
remained  true  to  his  oath.  'The  synod  of  Viemia 
of  Sept.  16,  1112,  and  other  synods,  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor.  In  1117  Henry  again  marclied 
upon  Rome  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  gift 
of  Mathilde  of  Canossa  falling  to  the  papal  chair, 
and  to  again  treat  about  his  right  of  investiture, 
fearing  the  Pope  would  give  way.  Paschalis  fled 
from  the  city,  and  his  death  soon  after  his  return 
stopped  anjf  further  measures  against  the  emperor. 
lie  was  a  man  of  religious  earnestness  and  high 
ideals,  but  was  destitute  of  firmness.  See  Vila  a 
Peiro  Pisanojin  Wattehich,  Ponlif.  Rom.  rilce,  ii. 
Isqq.;  Jaffe:  Reg.  Ponlif.  Rom.  His  letters 
are  found  in  Migne,  vol.  163;  Hasse  :  An.^e!m 
von  Canterhurij ,  Hefele  :  Concihenrji'scli.,vo\.\.; 
Gervais  :  Polit  Gesch.  Deul.iclilaiu/s  imler  il.  Re- 
gierung  Heinrich  V.  u.  Lolhar  II!.,  Leipzig,  1841 ; 
Giesebrecht  :  Gescliich.  il .  tleul.tc/ien  Kainerzeil, 
2d  part,  4th  ed.,  Braunschw.,  1877.  —  Paschalis 
III.,  anti-pope  (1164-68).     See  Alexander  III., 

p.  51.  K.  ZOKPKFEL. 

PASCHASIUS,  Radbertus.     See  Radbektits. 

PASQUALIS,  Martinez,  b.  in  Provence  in  1715; 
d.  in  St.  Domingo  in  1779.  He  was  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  the  Cabala  was  the  source  from  which 
he  drew  his  ideas.  lie  introduced  cabali.stic  rites 
in  several  of  the  Masonic  lodges  in  France,  and 
finally  developed  them  into  a  kind  of  theology, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  able  to 
Vork  miracles.  He  staid  in  Paris  from  17(58  to 
1778,  and  formed  a  kind  of  sect  called  the  "  Mar- 
tinists."  One  of  his  principal  di.sciples,  Louis 
Claude  de  St.  Martin,  was  a  quite  prolific  author. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works  are 
Des  erreurs  el  ile  la  ve'n'lc,  Lyons,  1782  ;  L'espril 
<les  chosen,  Paris,  1800,  2  vols.  ;  L'homme  de  de'sir, 
new  edition,  Metz,  1802. 

PASSION,  The,  of  our  Lord,  is  his  crucifixion. 
Cf  F  L  Stein.meyek -.  Jjie  Gescliichte  der  Pas- 
sion des  Herrn  in  Ahwehr  des  krilischen  Angriffs 
belrachtel,  Berlin,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1882;  Eng.  trans.. 
The  Hiittori/  of  the  Passion  and  Resurreclion  of  our 
Lord  considered  in  the  Lighl  of  Modern  Criticism, 
Edmburgh,  1879.     See  Cross;  Jesus  Christ. 

PASSION-PLAYS.     See  Religious  Dramas. 

PASSION-WEEK.     See  Holy  Week. 

PASSIONEI,  Dominic,  b.  at  Fos.sombrone,  Dec. 
2,  1682;  d.  near  Rome,  July  5,  1761.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  church ;  was  used  in  various 
diplomatic  missions,  and  w-as  in  1738  made  a 
cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  pub- 
lished Acta  aposlolicce  legalionis  Helveticce,  Zug, 
1724;  and  after  his  death  his  letters  and  his  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  were  published,  —  Tnscript. 
.inliq.,  Lucca,  1765. 

PASSIONISTS,  The,  or  members  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  the 
Saviour  (Congregatio  clericorum  excalrealorum  SS. 
Crucis  et  Passionis),  are  an  order  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  founder,  Paolo  della  Croce  ()>.  at 
Ovada  in  Piedmont,  Jan.  3,  1694,  d.  in  Rome, 
Oct.  18,  1775),  re.sembled  in  disposition,  Liguori. 
At  first  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  military  pur- 
suits, he  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life,  and, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 


founded  in  1720  the  Order  of  the  Cross,  and  in 
1727  was  consecrated  priest.  'J'he  first  establish- 
ment of  the  new  order  was  founded  on  Monte 
Argeiitaro ;  the  second,  at  Orbitello  in  Tuscany, 
etc.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1741,  sanctioned  the  order; 
and  Clement  XIV.,  in  1709,  sanctioned  it  again. 
The  latter  pope  sent  a  special  letter  to  the  found- 
er, whose  zealous  missionary  labors  and  peniten- 
tial severity  had  won  for  him  the  fame  of  unusual 
sanctity.  The  object  of  the  oi-der  is  to  preserve 
and  propagate  the  memory  of  (.'hrist's  atoning 
passion  and  death.  The  members  wear  a  black 
robe  with  the  name  of  Christ  priiitcii  on  the 
left  side,  and  a  small  heart,  over  which  is  a  white 
cro.ss.  Pius  IX.  canonized  Paolo  della  Croce  on 
May  1,  1867.  See  D.  hi.  Paul  v.  Kreuze  Leben, 
Regensb.,  1846 ;  Pius  a  Spikitu  Sancto :  Life  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Dublin,  1868.     ZOCKLEIl. 

PASSOVER,  The,  one  of  the  three  principal 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  is  designated  by  the  He- 
brew word  Pessah  (np3),  which  was  also  used  of 
the  lamb  offered,  and  is  derived  from  a  verb 
meaning  "to  pass  by,"  "to  spare."  The  Bible 
connects  it  with  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt. 
At  the  command  of  the  Lord  the  people  on  that 
occasion  killed  and  ate  a  Iamb,  striking  the  blood 
on  the  doorposts  as  a  protection  against  the  de- 
stroying angel  (Exod.  xii.  3-10).  At  that  time 
the  annual  repetition  of  the  custom  was  insti- 
tuted. The  laws  governing  its  observance  are 
preserved  by  the  Elohistic  writer  in  Exod.  xii. 
1-20,42-51;  Lev.  xxiii.  5-14;  Num.  ix.  10-14; 
xxviii.  16-25. 

Celebration.  —  The  celebration  of  the  passover 
was  put  in  the  month  of  the  exodus  (Nisan). 
Every  head  of  a  family  was  commanded  to  choose, 
on  the  lOtli  of  the  month,  a  male  land>  or  goat, 
without  blemish,  and  to  kill  it  on  the  14th,  "be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Exod.  xii.  6,  margin). 
The  Karaites  and  Samaritans  explain  the  last 
expression  to  mean  between  sunset  and  darkness  ; 
the  Pharisees,  between  three  o'clock  and  sunset ; 
Raschi  and  Kimchi,  of  the  time  just  before  and 
after  sunset.  The  lamb  was  roasted,  and  eaten 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  No 
bone  was  to  be  broken,  and  no  parts  were  either 
to  be  removed  from  the  house,  or  left  over  to  the 
next  day.  The  meal  was  to  be  taken  in  haste, 
the  partakers  having  their  loins  girded,  shoes  on 
their  feet,  and  staff  in  their  hand  (Kxod.  xii.  11). 
Onlj'  the  circumcised  could  piartake  of  the  meal. 
This  meal  introduced  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread.  From  the  15th  to  the  21st, 
leavened  bread  was  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  ex- 
termination. The  first  and  last  days  were  gTeat 
holidays,  on  whicii  no  work  was  done,  and  people 
gathered  for  worship.  Connected  with  this  feast 
was  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10  sqq.),  which  does  not  mean  crushed 
grains  of  wheat,  as  Josephus  supposes  (Ant.,  III. 
10,  5).  The  use  of  the  harvest  was  forbidden  till 
after  this  offering  had  been  made.  The  Jehovist 
document  contains  accounts  of  the  passover  in 

i  Exod.  xii.  21-39.  xiii.  3-16.  Here,  likewise,  the 
institution  of  the  feast  is  connected  with  the 
exodus;  and  the  failure  to  leaven  tlie  bread  is 
explained  as  a  result  of  the  people's  great  liaste. 
Deuteronomy  also  gives  an  account  of  the  pass- 
over  (xvi.  1  sqq.),  which  is  shorter  than  that  of 

I  the  Elohist,  but  presupposes  more  extensive  regii- 
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lations.  Distinct  mention  is  made  of  only  a  few 
passovers  in  the  historical  hooks  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  passover  was  the  principal  feast  after  the 
time  of  Moses.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  it  were  not  always 
rigidly  obeyed  (2  Chron.  xxx.  5).  The  failure  of 
all  Israel,  from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  to  observe 
it,  was,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  the  political  trou- 
bles of  the  period.  We  have  mention  of  the 
first  passover  celebrated  after  the  crossing  of  the  j 
Jordan  (Josli.  v.  10),  an'^  two  others  are  specially 
mentioned  before  the  ^jeriod  of  the  exile.  In 
the  notice  of  the  one  under  Ilezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxx.  26),  it  is  stated  that  such  a  feast  had  not 
been  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  since  the  days  of , 
Solomon,  by  which  the  length  and  o.stentation  of 
the  festivities  ai-e  meant,  the  feast  lasting  four- 
teen days.  In  the  notice  of  the  other  passover, 
under  Josiah,  the  same  historian  observes  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  IS),  that  no  such  passover  had  been 
kept  since  the  days  of  Samnel.  He  means  by 
this,  as  a  comparison  of  2  Kings  xxiii.  21  sqq 
shows,  that  in  no  case  had  the  legal  regulations 
been  so  strictly  kept. 

Mediiinq  — The  passover  was  at  once  an  agri- 
cultural festival  of  thank.sgiving  and  an  historical 
anniversary.  It  was  a  feast  of  consecration  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest  (Deut  xvi.  9),  and  an 
anniversary  in  honor  of  the  emancipation  from 
Egypt  by  the  divine  hand.  Some  modern  schol- 
ars, like  Hupfeld,  .Schultz,  and  Wellhausen,  hold 
that  the  historical  idea  had  a  secondary  place, 
and  was  associated  with  the  harvest  festival  at  a 
later  period,  and  look  upon  the  lamb  as  having 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  an  offering  of  the  first- 
born, on  the  part  of  the  shepherds.  But  this  is 
mere  assumption.  All  the  accounts  dating  from 
Moses  give  no  indication  of  any  such  idea,  and 
agree  in  associating  the  passover  with  the  exodus; 
and  the  unleavened  bread  is  distinctly  referred  to, 
not  as  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  ground 
(Kxod.  xxiii.  19),  but  as  the  "bread  of  afiliction," 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  Egyptian  servitude. 

The  passover  lamb  was  a  sacrifice;  and  this 
we  say  in  spite  of  the  Reformers,  who  denied  to 
it  this  character.  Such  expre.s.sions  as,  "  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover"  (Exod.  xii.  27), 
"an  offering,"  p"'p  (Num.  ix.  7),  etc.,  fully  jus- 
tify our  classification.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  is 
not  brought  out  in  the  first  celebration  in  Egypt ; 
for  there  was  then  no  priesthood  and  no  altar. 
At  a  later  time,  the  blood  was  .sprinkled,  and 
probably  the  fatty  pieces  burned  on  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  2.j).  It  belonged  to  that 
class  of  offerings  in  which  the  meal  was  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  in  which  that  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  communion  between  God  and  num. 
It  wiis  a  home  or  family  offering,  where  the 
members  of  the  family  united,  and  confes.sed 
themselves  to  be  the  Lord's  people.  Every  family 
was  a  little  congregation  of  worshippers  by  itself. 
The  blood  had  an  expiatory  ethcacy,  by  keeping 
the  divine  wrath  awaj'  from  the  home.  The  sac- 
rificial nature  of  the  occasion  is  shown  by  the 
regulations  governing  the  selection  of  the  lamb 
(or  goat)  ;  and  the  injunction  against  breaking 
its  bones  points  to  its  consecrated  character. 
The  hurried  completion  of  the  meal  brings  out 
the  importance  of  the  moment  of  salvation,  when 


the  people  were  waiting  anxiously  for  deliver- 
ance. The  bitter  herbs  referred  back  to  the 
Egyptian  oppression,  and  the  unleavened  bread 
also  had  an  historical  meaning  (Exod.  xiii.  8; 
Deut.  xvi.  3).  In  the  \ew  Testament,  the  pass- 
over  lamb  is  a  type  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  whose 
sacrificial  death  secures  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  of  God  for  his  church,  which  enters  into 
comnuuiion  with  God  by  partaking  of  his  bodv 
and  blood. 

Celebration  at  the  Time  of  Christ.  —  Our  autlioi  i- 
ties  on  this  point  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  later 
Talmudic  aud  rabbinical  writers.  The  Paschal 
lamb,  like  the  other  sacrifices,  might  only  be  slain 
in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.  For  this  rea.son 
the  passover  feast  attracted  an  inmiense  con- 
course of  people  to  .Ieru.saleni,  —  a  fact  which  gave 
rise  to  great  fear  of,  and  precautions  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against,  national  revolts  at  this 
season  of  the  year  (Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Josephus.  Aiil., 
XVII.  9,  3,  XX.  5,  3).  The  custom  which  the 
governor  practi-sed,  of  giving  up  a  prisoner,  was 
designed  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Jews,  and  quiet  them.  A  terrible  fate  overtook 
the  people  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  when  they  were  shut  in,  and  involved  in 
its  horrors.  Josephus  (Bell.  Jiid.,  AT.  9,  3)  states, 
that  a  few  years  previous,  the  Paschal  lambs  were 
counted  at  the  solicitation  of  Cestius,  and  found 
to  number  256,500.  Reckoning  ten  men  to  a 
lamb,  this  would  give  a  throng  of  nearly  3,000,- 
000  in  attendance  upon  the  feast.  The  pilgrims 
could  not  find  room  in  the  city,  aud  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  surrounding  towns,  or  live  in  tents. 
The  time  of  celebrating  tlie  feast  depended  upon 
the  condition  of  the  harvest.  If  the  fruits  of  the 
field  were  not  far  enough  advanced  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  month  to  seem  to  justify  the  har- 
vest a  month  later,  the  twelfth  month  was  re- 
garded as  an  intercalary  month,  and  a  thirteenth 
was  added.  The  .Sanhedriu  announced  when  the 
Paschal  month  began  as  soon  as  the  new  moon 
had  been  seen,  and  the  news  Wiis  spread  through 
the  country  by  means  of  fire-signals.  But  when 
the  Samaritans  began  to  deceive  the  Jews  by  false 
signals,  the  news  was  communicated  by  messen- 
gers. The  lambs  were  killed  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  of  Nisan,  at  half-past  two,  aud  oftVred  an 
hour  later.  If  the  day  was  the  preparation  of  the 
sabbath,  the  killing  began  an  hour  earlier.  The 
priests  received  the  blood  in  silver  vessels,  and 
poured  it  upon  the  altar,  and  put  the  pieces  to  be 
offered  up  in  another  vessel.  Then  the  Levites 
began  to  sing  the  Ilallel.  Not  less  than  ten, 
seldom  more  than  twenty,  men  partook  of  one 
lamb  The  Tabnud  enjoined  that  each  party 
.should  eat  a  portion,  at  least  as  large  as  an  olive. 
Josephus  and  the  Mishna  assume  that  women  also 
partook  of  the  meal,  but  according  to  the  Geiuara 
they  were  not  obligated  to  do  so.  .'\fter  the  first 
cup  was  drmdj,  the  first-born  son  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  passover  ceremonies,  where- 
upon followed  a  detailed  account  of  tlieir  insti- 
tution (Exod.  xii.  26  sq.,  xiii.  S).  The  company 
then  started  the  Ilallel  (I's.  cxiii.-cxviii.^,  and, 
after  singing  the  fir.si  two  psalms,  drank  tlie  sec- 
ond cup  folh)wed  by  two  other.s,  and  then  com- 
pleted the  Ilallel.  It  was  after  this  that  our 
Lord  went  out  and  sang  a  hymn  with  his  disciples 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  20). 
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[Tlie  Samaritans  still  celebrate  the  passover  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ,Fews  did ;  namely,  on  the 
full  moon  of  Ni.san.  Dean  Stanley,  who  witnessed 
the  rites  in  1862,  describes  the  scene  in  a  note 
appended  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Jetrish  Church.  The 
community  of  NaWus,  numbering'  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two  individuals,  gathered  on  Mount  (lerizim, 
a  few  hundred  feet  below  its  summit.  At  sunset 
they  collected  about  a  trench  ;  and,  after  the  chant- 
ing of  some  praises  and  prayers,  six  sheep  were 
driven  into  their  midst.  The  history  of  the  exo- 
dus was  then  recited,  after  which  the  sheep  vi-ere 
killed,  and  the  noses  and  foreheads  of  the  chil- 
dren touched  with  the  blood.  The  parties  then 
all  saluted  one  another  with  a  kiss,  and  the  sheep 
were  fleeced,  and  roasted  in  holes  dug  in  the 
ground.  After  midnight  the  feast  began,  and 
proceeded  in  silence,  and  as  if  in  haste.  In  ten 
minutes  all  was  consnilied  but  a  few  remnants, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  cai'e  being  taken 
that  none  .should  be  left.] 

Lit.  —  Bocn.\UT  :  Uierozoicon,  I-ondon,  1663 
(i.  pp.551  sq.);  Spencer:  De  legg.  Hehrworum,\ 
Lips.,  1705;  IIitzig:  Oslern  u.  Pfinrjsten.  Heidel- 
berg, 1838;  Bachmann  :  I).  Fcslgeset:e  tl.  Pcnta- 
teuchs,  1858.  For  the'  later  Jewish  rites  ;  IIoT- 
TINGER  :  Jwifi  Hehrce.  legpK,  Ziirich,  1655;  Otho  : 
Lex  rabbin,  phil.;  Ewald  :  [Antiiiuilies  of  the  Old 
Testament'];  Oehler  :  [Theologij  of  the  Old  7V,<- 
tament,  N.Y.,  1883  ;  Stanley  :  Hist,  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  vol.  {.;  E.  Scih'REr:  Ueher  ipayelvrdndaxa, 
John  xviii.  2S,  Giessen,  1883].  VON  OKELLI. 

PASTORAL  LETTERS  are  letters  addressed 
by  the  pastor,  the  sheplierd,  to  his  flock,  generally 
by  the  bishop  to  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, or  to  the  laity  of  his  diocese,  or  to  both  par- 
ties at  once.  At  various  times  and  in  various 
places  the  secular  government  has  claimed  the 
right  of  exercising  a  kind  of  censure  over  such 
pastoral  letters ;  but  the  claims  have  always  been 
met  with  the  most  decided  protest  from  the  side 
of  the  clergy.  The  term  also  applies  to  letters 
issued  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  pa.stors 
under  their  Jurisdiction,  e.g.,  by  a  Presbyterian 
svnod. 

■  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.  Theology  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  —  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Under  the  second  division  are  included  Homiletics, 
Catechetics,  Liturgies,  and  Poimenics.  Of  these 
subdivisions  the  first  three  are  treated  in  other 
articles  under  their  respective  headings  :  the 
fourth,  Poimenics,  is  the  one  to  be  considered 
here. 

The  qualifications  and  the  call  of  the  ministry 
are  themes  incidental  and  introductory,  and  may 
be  passed  without  discussion,  as  the  proper  lim- 
its of  this  article  demand.  We  have  to  do  rather 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  pastor. 

A  presbytery,  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
licensing  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  passes  its 
verdict  upon  his  fitness  for  the  service.  That 
verdict  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  call  of  a  church 
and  congregation  to  the  licentiate  to  become  their 
pastor:  without  such  a  call,  or  its  equivalent  in 
a  missionary  appointment,  the  licensiu-e  is  not  to 
be  consummated  l>y  ordination.  The  call  of  a 
church  and  congregation,  when  accepted,  involves 
reciprocal  obligations.  These  obligations  are 
represented,  but  cannot  be  fully  expressed,  much 
less  can  they  be  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  call ; 
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for  the  church  and  congregation  owe  the  pastor, 

and  the  pastor  owes  them,  more  than  can  oe  put 
into  any  writing.  The  call  made  and  accepted  is 
a  contract,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  Not  only 
must  it  be  fidfilled  on  lioth  sides  with  business- 
like fidelity,  but  it  nuist  be  fulfilled  in  the  large- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  mutual  Christian  love. 

The  true  minister  will  never  be  a  place-seeker. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  saying  of  Confucius,  —  "I  am 
not  concerned  that  I  have  no  place,  I  am  con- 
cerned how  I  may  fit  myself  for  one,"  —  the  true- 
hearted  minister,  having  done  his  work  of  prepa- 
ration with  fidelity,  will  trust  the  (jreal  Head  of 
the  church  to  find  him  a  place ;  and  the  old  prov- 
erb will  hold  good,  "A  stone  that  is  fit  for  the 
wall  will  not  be  left  in  the  roadway."'  Absolute 
personal  consecration  to  Christ  and  to  his  king- 
dom is  fundamental  to  the  true  idea  of  an  evan- 
gelical ministry.  Considerations  of  adaptation 
and  of  family  ties  must  have  weight;  but  alway 
.should  predominate  the  question,  "  Lord,  what 
will  thou  have  me  to  do?  " 

Once  settled  in  a  parish,  the  pastor  needs,  not 
only  power  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  power  to  reach 
and  sway  men  by  personal  contact  and  influence. 
Preaching  prepai-es  the  way  for  pastoral  work; 
and  pastoral  woik  inspires  and  guides  and  warms 
the  preaching,  and  gives  it  practical  adaptation 
and  power.  The  true  pastor  finds  the  themes  of 
his  sermons  among  his  people,  rather  than  in  his 
own  tastes  and  tendencies ;  and  so  he  preache.s, 
not  for  him.self,  but  for  his  hearers.  If  for  preach- 
ing, talent  is  first,  and  tact  is  second,  for  pastoral 
wtnk.  tact  is  first,  and  talent  is  second ;  piety  being 
equally  necessary  in  both  relations.  Tact  is  de- 
fined as  "a  finer  love:"  it  is  of  the  heart;  and, 
otlier  things  lieing  equal,  the  heart  that  is  the 
warmest  will  have  the  most  of  that  address, 
facility,  and  skill  which  we  call  tact.  The  large 
and  general  relation  of  the  preacher  to  his  con- 
gregation as  a  whole  becomes  in  the  pastor  a 
personal  and  an  individual  relation  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  flock,  without  regard  to  condition  or 
character.  This  involves  the  dealing  with  a 
great  variety  of  natures,  each  one  of  whom  is  a 
separate  and  a  sacred  responsibility  to  tlie  pastor. 
The  work  is  endless.  There  are  always  some 
souls  in  need  of  personal  ministrations.  Men  are 
reached  and  saved  one  by  one,  and  not  in  mass. 
The  preacher  must  be  a  pastor  to  gather  in  one  b)' 
one  the  souls  to  whom  he  has  spoken  from  the 
pulpit  the  words  of  truth. 

As  the  pastor  goes  among  the  people,  what  he 
is  will  condition  what  he  says :  his  character  and 
life  will  help  or  hinder  his  work.  "The  visible 
rhetoric  "  of  the  minister's  daily  conduct  is  more 
decisive  in  influence  than  the  audible  rhetoric  of 
his  sermons.  Clerical  affectations  and  assump- 
tions can  no  longer  deceive  or  awe  the  people : 
there  must  be  in  the  pastor  a  simple,  transparent 
manliness  sanctified  b}'  the  love  of  Christ,  and  yet 
oidy  the  more  intensely  human  because  christly. 
Once  the  nnnister  was  first,  and  the  man  second : 
now  the  man  is  first,  or  the  minister  has  no  place 
or  power.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  7-9). 
there  are  thirteen  virtues  enjoined  as  condition- 
ing the  one  thing,  —  ability  to  preach;  as  if  to 
show  that  character  is  to  pulpit-power  as  thirteen 
is  to  one. 

Scholarly  tastes  and  habits  must  be  watched, 
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lest  they  disqualify  for  genial  and  effective  con- 
verse with  tlie  common  people.  The  scholarly 
must  be  qualified  by  the  christly,  then  the  small 
courtesies,  which  are  of  such  value  in  the  com- 
merce of  society,  will  not  be  neglected,  and  love 
will  make  the  pastor  a  gentleman,  welcome  to 
f  very  household  and  heart. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  as  trite  as  true,  "  A 
house-going  minister  makes  a  church-going  peo- 
ple." The  work  of  pastoral  visitation  juust  be 
systematized.  A  "  calling-book  "  should  be  kept, 
in  which,  with  the  name  of  each  family,  the  names 
of  the  children  should  be  recorded.  The  date  of 
each  call  should  be  noted,  so  that  the  pastor  can 
learn  at  any  time  where  his  next  calls  should  be 
made.  Only  in  this  way  can  thoroughness,  regu- 
larity, and  impartiality  be  secured  in  the  visita- 
tion of  the  people.  The  pastor  in  these  calls 
should  not  be  alway  preaching;  for  a  minister 
who  is  alway  preacliing,  never  really  preaches. 
The  aim  should  be  to  enter  into  the  sympathies 
of  tlie  people,  to  know  their  home-life,  and  to 
win  their  confidence  and  affection. 

Besides  this  general  visitation  there  should  be 
special  calls  made  upon  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
The  tenderness  and  the  .sympathy  of  Christ  as 
toward  the  suffering,  and  the  words  of  promise, 
of  counsel,  and  of  comfort  with  which  the  Bible 
abounds,  will  suggest  to  the  true  pastor  how  he 
should  minister  among  the  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ing. Such  calls  should  he  short  and  frequent, 
and  the  words  spoken  should  be  few  and  careful. 

Other  special  calls  must  be  made  to  reach  par- 
ticular cases  of  spiritual  need.  As  soon  as  may 
be,  the  pastor  should  inform  himself  concerning 
the  spiritual  condition  of  every  member  of  his 
congregation.  His  work  should  begin  with  tlie 
officers  of  the  church,  to  enlist  them  in  active 
co-operation  ;  then  the  membership  of  the  church 
should  be  roused  to  prayer  and  labor;  then  Chi-is- 
tians  outside  of  the  church  should  be  urged  no 
longer  to  delay  confessing  Christ.  By  this  method 
of  working  from  the  centre  outward,  by  the  time 
he  comes  to  seek  tho.se  who  are  without  Christ 
(beginning  with  the  thoughtful,  then  approaching 
the  careless,  and  then  the  sceptical),  the  pastor 
will  find  that  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  him. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  preaching  should  c*,r- 
resiwnd  with  the  course  of  pastoral  labor,  begin- 
ning  at  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  working 
outwards  toward  those  wlio  are  farthest  from  the 
truth.  There  will  be  morbid  Christians,  given 
to  too  nnich  introspection,  who  make  tlie  ra<lical 
mistake  which  Ilamman  has  characterized  as 
"  the  attempt  to  feel  thought,  and  to  comprehend 
feeling."  Such  spiritual  egoism  can  be  cured 
only  by  Christian  work.  The  morbid  Christian 
must  stop  feeling  his  own  pulse,  and  go  out  into 
the  vineyard,  and  try  to  win  souls  for  Christ: 
there  can  be  no  spiritual  health  and  vigor  with- 
out such  work.  Hence  that  pastor  will  be  the 
most  succe.ssful,  who,  instead  of  trying  to  do  all 
the  work  of  the  parish  himself,  strives  to  enlist 
and  stimulate  tli(!  members  of  the  church  to  work 
witli  him  ;is  their  appointed  leader. 

Tlierc  are  such  varieties  of  temperament,  dispo- 
sition, character,  and  condition,  that  the  ])astor 
mu.st  break  from  bondage  to  himself  and  to  liis 
experience,  and  learn  to  judge  men,  not  by  him- 
jelf,  but  in  themselres,  making  large  and  gener- 


ous allowances  for  differences  that  come  of  nature 
or  of  education,  of  antecedent  or  of  present  cir- 
cumstances In  order  to  this,  he  must  be  a 
many-sided  man,  always  studying  in  a  docile  way 
the  endlessly  varied  manifestations  of  luunan 
nature.  He  nuist  be  stimulated  and  sustained 
in  his  systematic  pastoral  work,  not  by  natural 
personal  attractions,  but  by  divine  motives.  He 
should  school  himself  to  see  in  each  soul  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  for  which  he  nmst  account  to 
Christ.  He  should  see  men,  not  in  the  common 
human  way,  but  as  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  as  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  will  make  the  pastor  impartial,  and  faitiiful 
to  all ;  and  so  his  parochial  w oik  will  not  depend 
upon  fitful  impulses,  but  will  be  sustained  by  the 
deepest  and  diviiiest  principles. 

There  are  special  relations  which  the  pastor 
sustains  to  the  officers  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gregation  and  to  the  heads  or  leaders  in  the 
organized  work  of  the  parish.  The  trustees,  or 
those  in  charge  of  the  secular  interests  of  the 
congregation,  may  ask  counsel  of  him,  and  then 
he  should  give  it ;  but  he  should  not  interfere 
with  them,  always  recognizing  the  principle  that 
business  men  should  manage  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  parish.  The  pastor's  relations  to  the 
spiritual  officers  of  the  church  should  be  cordial 
and  confidential.  He  should  not  dictate  to  them, 
but  rather  counsel  with  them,  treating  them  with 
studied  respect  and  consideration,  while  main- 
taining his  personal  independence. 

As  to  the  heads  or  leaders  in  the  organized 
work  of  the  church,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 
pastor  should  be  loyal  to  their  leadership,  and 
should  show  respect  for  the  positions  they  have 
been  appointed  to  occupy.  The  sabbath-school 
should  be  under  the  care  of  the  spiritual  officers 
of  the  churcli,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
choir,  or  the  conductors  of  the  music.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  would  be 
an  inexcusable  egoism  in  the  pastor  to  demand 
that  the  devotional  music  in  the  sabbath  worship 
should  be  adapted  only  to  his  individual  ta.ste  and 
culture,  and  not  rather  to  the  average  taste  and 
culture  of  the  whole  congregation.  And  of  the 
other  relation  it  may  be  said,  that,  for  the  sabbath- 
school,  teachers  should  be  selected,  not  primarily 
with  reference  to  tlie  good  they  may  get  by  having 
such  work  to  do,  but  rather  with  reference  to 
their  comjietency  to  do  the  children  good.  The 
sabbath-school  is  not  a  gymnasium  for  feeble 
Christians,  but  rather  is  it  the  institution  for  the 
religions  education  of  the  cliildreu  of  the  con- 
gregation. Not  all  good  people  will  make  good 
teachers.  The  pastor  should  visit  both  the  choir 
and  the  sabbath-.school  in  the  spirit  of  courte- 
ous Christian  sympathy  with  the  departments  of 
church  life  there  reiiresented. 

There  may  be  within  the  church,  organizations 
for  varied  Christian  work;  such  as  young  people's 
associations,  young  men's  Christian  associations, 
Dorcas  or  sewing  societies,  missionary  societies, 
foreign  and  home ;  and  to  the  leaders  in  these 
organizations  the  relations  of  tlie  pastor  are 
always  delicate,  and  sometimes  difficult.  It  is  a 
question  how  far  it  is  wise  to  multiply  organiza- 
tions within  the  churcli ;  since  the  church  is  itself 
tlie  divinely  appointed  organization  as  against  all 
evil,  and  for  all  good. 
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Some  things  must  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
pastor  in  liis  relations  to  the  ordinances  of  public 
worship.  Here  we  must  not  trespass  upon  the 
subject  of  liomiletics,  elsewhere  treated.  There 
is  a  danger  in  almost  every  jiarish,  that  the  people 
will  demand  more  frequent  calls  or  visits  than 
the  pastor  can  make  consistently  with  what  he 
owes  to  his  study  and  pulpit.  There  should  be 
a  careful  division  of  time  between  the  claims  of 
the  study  and  the  demands  for  household  visita- 
tion. Five  hours  a  day  at  least  should  be  kept 
sacred  for  reading,  study,  and  writing.  During 
these  hours,  besides  what  is  required  for  the 
preparations  for  the  sabbath,  some  portion  of  time 
should  be  given  to  systematic  courses  of  study. 
The  time  thus  devoted  should  be  pi'otected  in 
all  possible  ways  from  unnecessary  interruptions. 
To  be  a  good  pastor,  a  minister  must  be  a  good 
preacher;  and  the  convei'se  is  equally  true,  —  to 
be  a  good  preacher,  a  minister  must  be  a  good 
pastor.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  activity  and 
zeal  can  take  the  place  of  systematic,  close,  sus- 
tained study;  and  no  amount  of  study  can  take 
the  place  of  sj'stematic,  house-to-house  visitation. 
The  two  departments  of  work,  pulpit  and  paro- 
chial, must  not  conflict,  but  be  proportionate, 
liarmonious,  and  mutually  subsidiary.  There 
sliould  be  preparation  in  the  study,  not  only  for 
preaching,  but  also  for  the  other  parts  of  public 
worship.  The  Scripture-reading  should  be,  in 
tipirit  and  manner,  instructive  and  interesting. 
Regular  courses  of  reading,  continued  from  sab- 
bath to  sabbath,  with  brief  expository  hints,  may 
be  profitable  to  both  preacher  and  hearer.  The 
liynms  should  be  selected  with  care,  not  merely 
to  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  .sermon,  but  mainly 
to  kindle  and  express  the  devotions  of  the  people. 
There  should  be  thoughtful  preparation  for  lead- 
ing the  people  in  prayer,  so  that  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  congregation  and  of  the  country  maj- 
be  represented  in  the  thanksgivings  and  supplica- 
tions of  the  sanctuary. 

The  benevolences  of  the  church  constitute  an 
important  part  of  public  worship.  The  pastor 
should  not  only  keep  himself  informed  concern- 
ing all  the  aggressive  work  of  the  churcli,  so  that 
he  can  inform  his  people,  but  he  should  study 
methods  of  reaching  their  hearts,  so  as  to  make 
them  feel  the  claims  of  Christ  in  all  departments 
of  his  work.  They  should  be  taught,  not  only 
that  giving  is  worship,  but  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be 
true  and  acceptable  worship  unless  the  offerings 
of  the  heart  and  the  lips  are  accompanied,  some- 
times at  least,  by  the  generous  offerings  of  the 
hand. 

The  sacraments  of  the  cliurch  involve  some 
special  pastoral  obligations.  As  to  baptism,  the 
pastor  should  know  the  condition  and  habits  of 
Lis  people.  He  should  know  what  parents  have 
liad  their  children  baptized,  and  he  should  kindly 
and  faithfully  instruct  such  parents  as  to  their 
covenant  privileges  and  obligations ;  and,  with 
those  parents  who  are  neglecting  this  ordinance 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  he  should 
remonstrate,  urging  them  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

As  to  the  Lord's'  Supper,  the  pastor  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care,  lest,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  may  be  the  means  of  admitting  to  tlie  ordi- 


nance those  who  are  not  truly  regenerated ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  ho  may  repel  or  restrain  those 
tinii<l  and  doubting  Christians  who  m^ed  that  spir- 
itual refreshment  which  Christ  gives  only  at  his 
table.  The  celebration  of  the  sacramental  feast 
should  be  made  bright  and  hopeful,  .self  and  sin 
I  disappearing,  for  the  time,  in  the  ascendency  of 
the  exalted  Christ. 

The  prayer-meeting,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  conference-meeting,  under  the  sole 
conduct  of  the  pastor,  it  is  to  be  feared  is  fust 
changing  into  a  mere  lectm-e,  and  so  is  losing 
its  social  character.  It  is  a  ([uestion  whether  it 
is  better  that  the  praj-er-meeting  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  or  by  such  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  churcli  as  have  the  spiritu- 
ality, the  tact  and  .skill,  to  make  this  social  ser- 
vice both  interesting  and  profitable.  No  one 
method  should  constrain  the  liberty  of  the  pastor 
in  this  relation :  a  variety  of  methods  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  freshness  and  effectiveness  of  this 
important  service.  A  schedule  of  topics  may  be 
prepared,  printed,  and  distributed,  so  that  the 
people  will  know  from  week  to  week  the  theme 
that  will  be  considered.  Questions  may  be  sent 
in  to  the  pastor  to  be  answered  in  the  prayer- 
meeting.  A  course  of  familiar  exposition,  if  not 
too  long  or  labored,  may  be  tried  with  profit. 
The  pastor  should  be  bound  by  no  method,  but 
should  impress  his  people  with  the  deep  signifi- 
cance, sacredness,  and  power  of  united  prayer. 

Uii.selfish  consecration,  the  love  of  men  for 
Christ's  sake,  power  in  the  pulpit,  tact,  tender- 
ness, a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  Chrisllike  manliness,  are  the  fundamental 
necessities  to  success  in  pastoral  work. 

Lit.  —  CiiRYsosTOM  (d.  407):  On  the  Priesthood 
(trans,  by  B.  H.  Cowper),  Lond.,  1)566  ;  George 
Heuhkui  :  Country  Paraon,  Lond.,  1652  (often 
reprinted)  ;  Kichard  Baxter  :  The  Reformed 
Pastor,  Lond.,  1656 ;  Gilbert  Burnet  :  A  Dis- 
course of  Pastoral  Care,  Lond.,  1692 ;  Cottox 
Mather:  Angels  preparing  to  sound  the  Trumpets ; 
Samuel  Miller  :  Letters  on  the  Constitution  and 
Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  N.Y.,  1809, 
and  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Phila.,  1827; 
Bridges;  Tlic  Christian  Ministry,  Lond.,  1829; 
John  Angell  James:  Earnest  Ministry,  Lond., 
1848;  L  S.  Spencer:  A  Pastor's  Sketches,  "S-Y., 
1850-53,  2  .series;  William  Wisner  :  Incidents 
in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor,  N.Y.,  1851  ;  J.  S.  Can- 
non :  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  NY.,  1853; 
ViNET :  Homiletics  (trans,  by  T.  H.  Skinner), 
N.Y.,  1854;  William  Arthur:  The  Tongue  of 
Fire,  Lond.,  1856;  Francis  Wayland  :  Letters 
on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  Bost.,  1863  ;  Enoch 
Pond  :  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  Andover, 
1866;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  N.Y.,  1867;  J.  B.  Lightfoot  :  Com- 
mentary  on  Philippians  (Dissertation  on  "  The 
Christian  Ministi'y,"  pp.  179-267,  issued  separate- 
ly), Lond.,  1868;  Hoppin:  Office  atid  Work  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  N.Y'.,  1869,  new  ed..  Pastoral 
Theology,  1882 ;  KiDDER  :  The  Christian  Pastor- 
ate, Cincin.,  1871;  .Joseph  Parker:  Ad  clerum, 
Lond.,  1871 ;  W.  G.  Blaikie  ;  For  the  Work  of 
the  Ministry,  Lond.,  1873,  3d  ed.,  1883;  W.  S. 
Plumer  :  Hints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology, 
N.Y.,  1874  ;  S.  H.  Tyng  :  The  Office  and  Duty  of 
a  Christian  Pastor,  N.Y.,  1874;  Patrick  Fair- 
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BAIRN  :  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  Edinb.,  1874,  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  1875;  C.  II.  Spukgeo.v  :  Lec- 
tures to  my  Students,  Lond.,  1875,  1877,  2  series; 
Thomas  Murphy:  Pastoral  Theology,  Pliila., 
1877;  J.C.Miller:  Letters  to  a  Young  Cli'ryyman, 
N.Y.,  1878;  Van  Oosterzee:  Practical  Theology 
(trans,  by  M.  J.  Evans),  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1878; 
C.  J.  Ellicott  :  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Lectures, 
Lond.,  1880;  Bishop  G.  T.  Bedell:  The  Pastor, 
riula.,  1880;  Bishop  Little.john  :  Condones  ad 
clerum,  X.Y.,  1881.  See  also  the  Yale  Lectures 
on  Preaching  by  H.  W.  Beecher  (1871-74.  3 
vols.),  John  Hall  (187.5),  W.  M.  Taylor  (1870), 
Phillips  Brooks  (1877),  R.  W.  Dale  (1878), 
Howard  Crosby  (1879),  Bi.shop  Simpson  (1880), 
E.  G.  Robinson  (1882),  D.  C.  A.  Aonew  (^The 
Theology  of  Consolation,  London),  J.  Spencer 
Pears.\ll  (Public  Worship,  London,  1869).  For 
■norks  on  Revivals,  .see  Ch.\rles  G.  Finney  :  Lec- 
tures on  Revicals  of  Religion,  Bost.,  18.35  ;  .\lbert 
Barnes:  Sermons  on  Revivals,  N.Y. ;  Edwin  F. 
II.\tfield:  Revivals  of  Religion,  Phila.,  1882; 
Newell;  Revivals,  How  and  ]Vhen,  X.Y.,  1882; 
and  the  art.  Revivals.  For  untranslated  Ger- 
man works  upon  Poimenics  seeEBRARD:  Prak- 
tische  Theolog.,  K6mgs.,lSoi;  Nitzsch:  Pi-ahisclie 
Theologie,  Bonn,  1857,  3d  vol.  (separately  issued); 
H.\GENB.\ch:  Orundziige  d.  Romdetik  u.  Liturgit, 
Leip.,  1863;  Otto:  Evangel,  praktische  Theologie, 
Gotha,  1869,  2  vols.  THOM.\S  S.  H.\STINGS. 

PASTORELLS.  Those  risings  of  tlie  lower 
classes,  which,  under  the  name  of  pastorales  or 
pastoraux,  took  place  several  times  in  France, 
were  no  doubt  chiefly  caused  by  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  Crusades;  but  it  is  apparent  that 
al.so  other  causes,  such  as  hatred  to  the  clergy, 
despair  of  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  gen- 
eral, etc.,  were  at  work.  AVhen,  in  1251,  the 
report  reached  France  that  Louis  IX.  had  been 
taken  a  prisoner,  a  former  Cistercian,  Jacob  of 
Hungary,  ainiounced  that  lie  was  called  by  God 
to  liberate  the  king,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  swarms  of  peasants  and  shepherds,  boys 
and  girls,  whose  number  .soon  swelled  into  several  ] 
thousands.  At  first  the  queen  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  movement;  but  when  the  swarms  began 
to  maltreat  the  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  Jews, 
.she  was  compelled  to  use  armed  force  against 
them.  Jacob  was  defeated  at  Bourges,  his  adher- ' 
ents  were  dispensed,  and  all  the  lea<lers  decapi- 
tated. Half  a  century  later  on,  in  1320,  it  was 
again  the  report  of  a  new  crusade  wliich  cau.scd 
a  similar  rising  in  Southern  France,  under  the 
lead  of  a  deposed  priest  and  a  runaway  monk. 
The  Jews  were  massacred,  the  monasteries  were 
robbed,  and  at  last  the  swarms  began  to  threaten 
Avignon,  where  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  prom- 
ised rich  spoil;  but  then  the  movement  was  put 
down  wilh  mililary  force.  C.  SCIIMIIVI'. 

PATARENES  (Patarini,  Patareni,  Patarelli, 
etc.),  a  luuEie  given  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
deacon  .\rialdus,  a  zealous  opjionent  of  clerical 
marriages,  and,  later,  to  the  Cathari,  who  con- 
demned marriage  altogether.  The  name  does 
not  come,  as  I)u  Cange  supposes,  from  a  certain 
I'atenuis  Komanus,  who  spread  the  hi'rcsy  of  the 
Cathari  in  Italy  and  Bosnia;  for  then  one  would 
liave  cxpi!cteil  Paternicini,  but  from  pataria  ("col- 
lector of  rags"),  a  low  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Milan,  where  the  followers  of  Arialdus  were  wont 


to  gather  in  1058.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Cathari  appropriated  the  name,  errone- 
ous!}' affirming  that  it  came  from/;a/(  ("to  sutfer"). 
because  they  were  called  upon  to  suifer  fur  their 
faith.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

PATEN  { patena,  iioKoi),  the  wide,  shallow  plate 
on  which  the  sacramental  bread  is  put  and  con- 
secrated. In  the  primitive  church,  the  bread  for 
the  Eucharist  was  supplied  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  "paten  "  was  an  ordinary 
plate ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  wafers  expressly  pre- 
pared took  the  place  of  bread,  and  the  paten  be- 
came an  ecclesiastical  vessel.  Patens  are  and  were 
most  commonly  made  of  silver;  but  they  are  found 
in  glass,  gold,  alabaster,  agate,  and  other  sub- 
stances. In  shape  they  are  commonly  round,  but 
oblong  and  octagonal  patens  exist.  They  have 
always  been  appropriately  decorated  to  indicate 
their  sacred  use.  By  law,  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  the  paten  must  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  accompanying  chalice,  and  both  must  be 
blessed  bv  the  bishop. 

PATER-NOSTER  ("Our  Father"),  the  name 
by  which  is  generally  designated  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  especially  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  As  in  the  rosary  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  Pater-noster  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  .\ve  Maria,  the  rosary  itself  is 
often  called  a  Pater-noster. 

PATIENCE  is  that  moral  power  by  which  the 
soul  preserves  its  equanimity  under  all  exciting 
and  oppressive  circumstances,  and  freely  submits 
to  the  unavoidable,  with  the  presentiment  that  it 
is  a  divine  dispensation.  In  the  most  general 
sense,  patience  is  the  soul's  dependence  upon  itself 
over  against  opposing  elements  from  without,  in 
contrast  to  the  soul's  active  effort  to  overcome 
this  opposition.  God's  whole  government  of  tlie 
world  is  from  this  .stand-point,  and,  in  view  of 
the  opposition  of  men  and  demons,  brings  out 
the  divine,  patient,  long-suffering  gentleness  and 
mercy.  The  real  kernel  of  the  work  of  salvation 
was  m  the  patience  of  Christ,  his  patient  endur- 
ance underneath  the  oppression  of  the  curse  which 
had  gone  forth  upon  the  world  (Heb.  xii.  2  ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  21);  and  the  fundamental  principle  in  the 
Christian's  temper  is  patience,  which  continues 
faithful  unto  the  end  (2  Tim.  ii.  13).  .\dam> 
fall  was  an  act  of  .selfish  anticipation,  and  there- 
fore an  act  of  impatience,  which  is  a  prominent 
element  in  all  sin  and  crime.  Despair  is  the 
culmination  of  impatience.  From  tliis  general 
conception  we  derive  the  special  Christian  grace 
of  patience.  Pagan  ethics  as  little  reached  to  the 
full  idea  of  patience  as  to  the  idea  of  an  atoning 
cross.  It  has  no  jilace  among  the  virtues  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems.  The  Stoics 
seem  to  have  recognized  it;  but  the  patience  of 
Stoicism  is  only  a  dogged  submission,  which 
.seeks  to  build  it.«;elf  up  on  an  unfeeling,  impassive 
indifference  {patienlia  impatiens).  Wo  have  an 
exemplification  of  the  jirinciple  in  the  lives  of 
.Moses  (Num.  xii.  3),  Jod  (.lob  ii.  10;  Jas.  v.  11). 
and  the  servant  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  liii.).  The  New 
Testament  pre.sents  a  perfect  iiicture  of  patience 
in  Jesus  Clirist  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  36). 

The  virtue  of  patience  very  early  received  a 
prominent  place  in  the  systems  of  Cliri.stian 
ethics.  Hernias  mentions  it  among  the  four 
principal    Christian   graces.      Thomas   Aquinas. 
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however,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  courage  {fortiiudu).  Protestant  sys- 
tems of  ethics  sliould  properly  honor  it  upon  the 
basis  of  such  passages  as  Horn.  ii.  7,  v.  ;i,  viii.  25; 
Col.  iii.  12;  2  Pet.  i.  0;  Ileb.  x.  3(j,  xii.  1.  As 
a  fruit  of  Christian  faitli,  patience  is  the  persist- 
«nce  of  the  believer  in  a  state  of  sanctification 
in  spite  of  temptations.  Born  of  Christian  love, 
it  supplements  Christian  iiope  (Kom.  viii.  25). 
It  gradually  learns  to  bear  all  things,  endure  all 
things,  hope  all  things,  to  wait  contentedly  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  (Jas.  v.  7).  Its  founda- 
tion is  the  Lord's  faithfulne.ss.  Scriptural  songs 
of  patience  are  found  in  Ps.  xlii.,  Ixii.,  Ixiii., 
etc.  L.\N«E. 

PAT'MOS,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  of  tlie 
-Egean,  twenty-ftve  miles  in  circumference,  and 
situated  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Naxos  and  Samos.  It  was  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
apostle  John  wrote  there  his  Revelation  (Rev. 
i.  0).  The  cave  is  still  .shown,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  he  had  his  visions:  above  it  stands 
now  a  celebrated  Greek  monastery,  built  by 
Alexius  Commenus.  The  island  is  now  called 
^'  Patmo  "  or  "  Patmo.sa."  See  Guerin  :  Descrip- 
tion <le  I  'He  de  Patmos,  Paris,  1856  ;  Tischen'DORF  : 
Reise  ins  Moryenland,  Leipzig,  1.S45-46,  2  vols,  (ii., 
257  sq.),  and  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse. 

PATOUILLET,  Louis,  b.  at  Dijon,  1G99;  d.  at 
Avignon,  1779.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  taught  for  some  time  philosophy  in 
their  .school  at  Laon.  He  publislied  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Colonia's  Diclionnaire  des  Lirres  Jaitse- 
nisles,  Antwerp,  1752,  which  was  put  on  the  Index . 
L(t  progrcs  da  Janse'nisine,  Quiloa,  1753;  Histoire 
dit  Pif'lagianisme,  Avignon,  1763-67,  2  vols. ;  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Supplement 
<lux  Nouvelles  ecde'siasliques  and  Letlres  edijiantes. 

PATRIARCH,  as  a  title  in  the  Ch'ri.stian  Church, 
was  given  in  the  fourth  century  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  bishops.  For  the  proofs,  see  .Suicer, 
Thesaur.,  640  sq.,  and  especially  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.  Oral.  42,  23.  It  was  used  in  this  sense  in 
Gaul  as  late  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  (  Vit. 
Romani,  2;  Gregor.  Tur.,  //.  /•>.,  5.  21).  When 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Jerusalem,  asserted  authority  over  the 
metropolitans,  the  title  was  limited  to  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  divisions  corresponded  to  the  politi- 
cal division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  —  dioceses, 
eparchates,  and  states  {cicitates).  The  bishoprics 
corresponded  to  the  states ;  and  the  metropolitan 
sees,  to  the  eparchates.  At  first  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  divisions  corresponding  to  the  dio- 
ceses, but  the  metropolitans  of  the  larger  cities 
early  began  to  lay  claim  to  extra  authority.  Alex- 
andria was  the  first  metropolitan  .see  to  attain 
the  position  of  diocesan  or  patriarchate  authority. 
The  sixth  canon  of  Nica;a  recognizes  this.  In 
the  !Meletian  schism,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
assumed  the  right  to  call  the  synod  which  deposed 
]\Ieletius.  The  situation  was  about  the  same  at 
Rome  and  Antioch,  except,  that,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
latter,  the  bishop  only  ordained  the  metropolitans, 
and  not  the  other  bishops  (Innoc.  I.,  Ep.  xviii.). 

The  prominence  of  the  metropolitans  of  the 
more  important  cities  was  the  origin  of  the  patri- 
archal system.  The  \^'est  never  had  a  patriarch, 
the  claims  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  being  a  suffi- 


cient assurance  of  her  authority.  By  the  second 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381, 
five  larger  districts  (Alexandria,  Antioch,  Asia 
Minor,  Pontus,  and  Thrace)  are  designated.  Con- 
stantinople had  already  at  this  time  taken  the 
place  of  Herakleas  as  the  centre  of  the  Tiiracian 
diocese.  The  bishops  of  Elphesus  (the  central 
see  of  Asia  Minor)  and  Caisarea  in  Cappadocia 
(the  central  see  of  Pontus)  did  not  long  retain 
the  dignity  of  the  other  three  sees,  and  they  were 
put  under  the  authority  of  Constantinople  by  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(A.D.  451,  Mansi,  vii.  369).  To  the  three  re- 
maining patriarchates  —  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople — Jerusalem  was  added.  An 
abortive  attempt  to  give  it  the  patriarchal  dignity 
was  made  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  Tlie- 
odosius  II.  assured  it  by  the  subordination  of  the 
three  eparchates  of  Palestine.  This  action  was 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi, 
vii.  178  sqq.).  This  same  council  gave  to  Con- 
.stantinople  the  primacy  (Mansi,  vii.  361).  The 
metropolitans  of  Ephesus  and  Casarea  in  Cappa- 
docia were  hereafter  called  "exarchs  "  (Mansi,  xi. 
687,  689).  For  the  patriarchate  of  the  Russian 
Church,  see  art.  Grkek  Church.  The  bishops 
of  Aquileja,  Grado- Venice,  and  Lisbon,  bear  the 
title  "  patriarch,"  but  derive  no  special  ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives  from  it.  [There  are  eleven 
patriarchs  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  Nine 
were  present  at  the  Vatican  Council.] 

See  EiNGiiAJi :  Orig.,  i.  232  sqq  ;  AuGUSTi  : 
Denkwiirdigk-eilen,  y.\.  148  sqq.  ;  Hinschius  ;  Si/s- 
tern  d.  kathol.  Kirchenrechts,  i.  538  sqq.  ;  Hefei.e  : 
Concilienqesch,  i.  ii.  II.\UCK. 

PATRICK,  St.,  Apostle  of  Ireland.  The  early 
references  to  St.  Patrick  are  few.  The  first  is 
made  by  Curamianus  in  A.D.  634;  Adaranan,  in 
the  same  century,  also  makes  reference  to  the 
saint ;  and  of  later  authorities  there  is  no  lack. 
Prosper  of  Aquitania,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Co- 
lumban,  and  others  are  silent  on  the  subject :  the 
remoteness  of  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
tliis. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  two  writ- 
ings wliich  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  the  work  of 
St.  Patrick,  —  the  Confession,  and  the  Epistle  to 
Coroticits.  The  former  is  found  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  an  Irish  manuscript  of  about  the  year 
800;  and  both,  in  later  but  independent  manu- 
scripts. The  Armagh  copy  professes  to  be  tran- 
.scribed  from  an  original  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
saiut.  The  earliest  lives  extant  quote  from  the 
Confession,  showing  that  at  an  early  date  the  work 
was  considered  genuine  :  so  the  external  evidence 
is  not  without  value.  The  internal  evidence  is  so 
overwhelming  that  the  two  treatises  are  accepted 
practically  universally  as  authentic. 

The  poem  known  as  The  Hymn  or  Loricum  of 
St.  Patrick  has  been  considered  genuine.  It  is 
in  very  ancient  Irish,  gives  no  facts,  and,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  is  valuable  as  showing  the  simpli- 
city of  doctrine  of  the  early  Patrician  Church. 

The  secondary  sources  of  information  are  (1) 
The  Hipnn  of  Secundinus.  This  dates  probably 
about  .\.D.  500,  gives  no  facts,  and  has  only  the 
same  value  as  the  Loricum.  (2)  The  Hymn  of 
Fiacc.  This  bears  internal  evidence  of  being 
later  than  A.D.  554.  It  gives  only  a  few  name.s, 
and  alreadv  the  miraculous  and   legendarv  has 
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crept  in.  (3)  The  Acis  of  St.  Patrick;  by  Muirchu 
Maccumachtheni.  This  life  is  found  in  tlie  Boo/c 
of  Arma//li,  belongs  to  about  A.U.  700,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  life  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
author  admits  that  even  then  tlie  facts  of  the 
saint's  life  were  hopelessly  obscured,  and  we  see 
legend  already  gathered  about  it.  (4)  The  Anno- 
tations of  Tirechan.  This  is  also  found  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  and  is  of  about  the  same  date 
as  the  Acts,  but  contains  more  legendary  matter. 
The  mission  is  ascribed  to  Pope  Celestine.  (5) 
Legendary  Lives.  Of  tliese  C'olgau  has  collected 
seven,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  They 
make  St.  Patrick  study  with  St.  Germain  of  Aux- 
erre  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  visit  Rome,  receive 
episcopal  ordination  and  commission  to  preach 
from  Pope  Celestine,  and  work  miracles.  Much 
of  this,  of  whieli  no  trace  appears  in  the  Confes- 
sion or  Epistle,  is,  perliaps,  taken  from  some  Acts 
of  Palladius,  now  lost :  it  is  repeated,  with  addi- 
tions, in  successive  lives,  and  culminates  in  that 
by  Jocelyn  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  possible 
that  comparative  study  of  the  older  lives  might 
extract  some  truth ;  but  at  present,  as  historical 
authorities,  we  can  only  reject  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  settle  the  dates  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's life.  Nicholson  labors  to  sliow  that  his 
work  belongs  to  the  third,  instead  of  to  the  fifth 
century,  but  brings  forward  little  in  support  of 
this  view.  Killen  dates  his  mission  A.D.  -105  on 
insufficient  and  contradictory  grounds.  All  the 
earlier  ecclesiastical  writers  assume  that  St.  Pat- 
rick was  commissioned  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  so 
fix  the  date  of  the  mission  A.D.  431  or  432. 
Todd  makes  out  as  strong  a  case  as  we  can  per- 
liaps hope  to  have  for  about  A.D.  440.  A  pas- 
sage in  the  Confession  fixes  his  age  at  this  period 
as  forty-five,  wliich  would  give  A.D.  395  for  his 
birth :  this  pas.sage  is,  however,  doubtful,  not 
being  found  in  the  Armagh  manuscript.  The 
Annals  of  Connauylit  make  the  year  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's birth  330 ;  Ussher,  Tillemont,  and  Petrie, 
372 ;  Lannigan,  387 ;  the  BoUandists,  378.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  equally  uncertain.  Tillemont 
gives  \m;  the  BoUandists,  460;  Neniiius,  464; 
Lannigan,  and  many  following  him,  46.5;  Usshor, 
Petrie,  and  Todd,  492  or  493.  Lannigan's  date 
(465),  which  is  the  favorite  with  recent  writers, 
vests  on  the  assumptions  of  the  commission  from 
Celestine  and  of  a  regular  succession  of  bishops, 
.such  as  prevailed  at  later  date,  at  Armagh,  of 
which  St.  Patrick  was  the  first.  There  is  noth- 
ing against  the  ordiiuiry  date  of  492,  and  all  tra- 
dition a.scribes  extreme  old  age  to  the  saint. 

From  the  Confession  we  learn  that  St.  Patrick 
was  carried  away  captive  at  sixteen  from  Bonavem 
of  Taberni.T  in  the  "Britania","  an<l  it  is  usual- 
ly assumed  that  he  was  born  there.  His  fallier, 
Calpurnius,  was  a  deacon,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
Uoinau  civil  officer;  his  grandfather,  I'otitns,  was 
a  priest  The  fact  that  a  priest  and  deacon  were 
married  men  does  not  seem  to  .St.  Patrick  to  have 
needed  any  explanation.  Research  has  faileil  to 
identify  Bonavem  of  T.aberniie.  The  authorities 
are  divided  between  som(^  point  on  the  coast  of 
Armoric  (iaul,  possildy  Bologne-sur-Mer,  and  the 
)ilace  since  called  Kilpatrick,  near  ])unil)art()n,  in 
Scotland.  The  probabilities  an-  in  favor  of  (iaul ; 
the  strongest  argument  against  the  supposition, 
namely,  that  the  Confession  distinguishes  between 


Gaul  and  Britain,  being  explicable.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  neither  of  these  places  is  the 
right  one. 

The  young  Patrick,  being  carried  away  with 
many  others,  was  sold  in  Ireland,  Tirechan  tells 
us,  to  a  chieftain  called  Milcho.  There  he  was  set 
to  watch  cattle,  and  the  religious  teachings  of  his 
youth  bore  fruit.  In  six  years,  guided,  as  he  be- 
lieved, by  a  divine  vision,  he  made  his  escape ;  and 
after  long  wanderings,  and  undergoing  another 
captivity  of  sixty  days,  Patrick,  now  twenty-t«o 
years  old,  regained  his  friends.  All  is  unknown 
until  the  mission  to  Ireland;  and,  if  we  assume 
his  age  at  that  period  to  have  been  forty-five, 
here  is  a  gap  unfilled  of  twenty-three  years.  His 
Latinity,  his  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  Hieronyiau 
Vulgate,  show  that  the  time  was  not  spent  in 
study  under  learned  doctors,  like  St.  Germain  of 
Auxerre,  or  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  his  private  life,  which  might  explain 
all.  We  learn  from  the  Confession,  which  is 
largely  a  justification  of  his  life,  that  he  fonne(l 
the  plan  of  preaching  to  the  Irish  himself,  thai 
he  persisted  in  it  in  sjiite  of  the  opposition  of  hi> 
friends,  and  that  he  attributed  his  mission  to  nu 
pope,  bishop,  or  church.  P.atrick  was  consecrated 
bishop,  and  sailed  for  Ireland  with  a  few  com- 
panions. Again  the  Confession  fails  us  :  we  have 
almost  no  details  of  the  work  in  Ireland.  Ths 
pages  of  Lannigan  and  Todd  may  be  consulted 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  arranged  in  the 
best  form  possible  the  conflicting  accounts.  We 
can  gather,  however,  that  the  work  was  by  no 
means  the  easy  and  perfect  conquest  of  tradition. 
Danger  and  opposition  were  encountered,  and  tlm 
fin.al  success  was  only  partial.  Leoghaire,  tlie 
over-king,  lived  and  died  a  ferocious  Pagan : 
heathen  practices  survived  the  saint  many  yeai's. 
His  plan,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  to  win  the 
chiefs,  and  trust  to  tribe  feeling  to  draw  the  clan. 
.Such  Christianization  must,  of  course,  have  been 
superficial;  but  the  work  was  done,  and  a  native 
church  with  native  clergy  established.  Of  his 
death  and  burial-place  we  know  nothing;  although, 
of  course,  tradition  and  invention  have  been  actiM- 
enough  in  the  interest  of  various  churches.  In 
the  authentic  writings  of  St.  Patrick  we  find  no 
trace  of  purgatory,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
transubstantiation,  or  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Still  we  must  not  think  of  St.  Patrick  as  oppos- 
ing the.se  doctrines  :  he  seems  merely  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  them.  The  church  he  founded 
was  monastic,  ascetic,  and  sacramental.  To  rep- 
resent St.  Patrick  as  a  protester  against  the  spe- 
cial doctrines  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  is 
not  less  absurd  than  to  represent  him  as  a  Roman 
bishop,  teaching  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Lit.  —  Vii,i..\NF.l'V.-v  :  Si/nodi,  Canonei-,  Opns- 
cnla  et  fraf/menta  .Scriptormit,  etc.,  Dublin.  1835; 
Mic.NK  :  /'((/.  Cnrsiis,  Series  Prima,  torn,  liii., 
Paris,  1847  ;  Coi.gan  :  Triwtis  Thaiimaturi/a',  sice 
Dirorum  Patricii,  Coliimha-  et  Brii/ida;  etc.,  torn, 
ii.,  Lovan,  1647;  The  Life  awl  Acts  of  St.  Pal- 
rick;  etc.,  translated  from  the  oritjinal  Latin  ofjoce- 
lin,  by  !•:.  L.  Swil't,  Dublin, '  1809 ;  Lkdwich  : 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1793;  Lannigan: 
Ecclesiastical  Ilistori/  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1829, 
4  \ols.  ;  ToDU :  St.  Patrick;  Apostle   of  Ireland, 
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Dublin,  1864  ;  Nicholson  :  Si.  Patrick,  Apoallc 
n/ /rc/nnr/,  Dublin,  1808;  Killen  :  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland,  London,  1875,  2  vols.  ;  Skene  : 
Celtic  Scotland :  a  llistonj  of  Ancient  Alban,  Edin- 
burgh, 1876,  3  vols.;  Siieauman:  Loca  I'atri- 
cinia:  an  Identification  of  Localities  chiefly  in  Lein- 
sler,  visited  liy  'St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  1879,  2d  ed., 
1882.  Cf.  ScnoLi.'s  art.  Patricias,  in  Herzog,  2d 
ed.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  2.92-300.        kobert  w.  ir.\Li„ 

PATRICK,  Symon,  b.  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1«26;  d.  at  Ely,  May  31,  1707.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1648.  Under  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1651,  when  Episcopacy  was 
repressed,  he  obtained  ordination  from  Dr.  Hale, 
the  ejected  bishop  of  Norwich.  After  holding  the 
vicarage  of  Battersea,  upon  which  he  entered 
in  1658,  lie  obtained  the  rectory  of  Covent  (iarden 
in  1662,  —  the  year  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed;  and  during  the  plague  year  (1005) 
he  courageously  remained  at  his  post  when  many 
of  the  incumbents  fled  from  the  city.  In  1072  he 
was  appointed  to  a  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  1679  reached  the  deanery  of  Peterborough. 
That  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  1689,  when 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Chichester,  whence  he 
was  translated  to  Ely  in  1691.  His  Autobiog- 
raphy contains  manj'  interesting  notices  of  passing 
historical  events.  He  informs  us  how  news  reached 
him  of  the  intention  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  of  coming  over  to  England  in  tlie  autumn 
of  1688,  how  Dr.  Jenison  called  on  him  in  the 
Westminster  cloisters  to  have  some  private  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject,  and  how  the 
people  at  Hastings  were  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  in  1690  from  an  expected  French  invasion. 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  intrusted 
with  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  for  compre- 
hension immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proposed  revision  of  tlie 
Prayer-Book.  He  drew  up  new  forms  of  prajer 
couched  in  language  unsuited  to  devotional  ser- 
vices, and  recommended  several  important  changes 
in  the  Liturgy.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  his 
publications  amounting  to  no  less  than  fifty-one 
distinct  works.  He  is  best  known  as  a  commen- 
tator. His  Paraphrases  of  Job  and  the  Psalms 
appeared  in  1678.  They  were  followed  in  1681 
by  others  on  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's 
Song.  Then  came  Commentaries  on  Genesis 
(1694),  Exodus  (1696),  Leviticus  (1698),  Numbers 
(1699),  Deuteronomy  (1700).  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth  came  out  the  same  year;  and,  before 
the  end  of  1705,  he  issued  volumes  on  Joshua, 
Judges,  Until,  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.'  He 
added  to  biblical  woi'k  treatises  on  Christian  Sac- 
rifice, The  Sdcraments,  and  The  Papish  Controversy, 
and  even  attempted  allegory  in  his  Parahle  of  the 
Pilririnis,  fii'st  published  as  early  as  16(i5.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  compared  with  John  Bunyan's 
dream ;  but  Southey  says,  though  "  poorly  ima- 
gined, and  ill  sustained,"  it  contains  sound  in- 
struction felicitously  expressed.  Burnet  speaks 
of  Patrick  as  a  great  preacher.  He  is  ranked 
amongst  the  Cambridge  latltudinarian  divines 
through  his  connection  with  John  Smith  and 
Henry  ^lore,  and  he  caught  something  of  a  Pla- 

1  His  labors  in  this  respect  are  criticised  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  bil  History  of  England. 


tonic  tincture  from  his  philosophical  reading:  but 
from  the  bolder  spirit  of  inquiry  cultivated  in  his 
day  he  was  an  utter  alien.  He  was  emphalicallv 
.Vnglican  in  his  dogmatic  teaching,  and  attached 
authority  to  the  decisions  of  the  early  rhiirch. 
He  attacked  dissent  in  his  Friendly  Delmte  (lOOK). 
and  that  in  no  very  friendly  spirit:  but  in  tin- 
House  of  Lords,  ;ifter  the  KevolutidU,  lie  exjHcssc;!! 
regret  "  for  th(>  wariutli  with  which  he  had  written 
against  dissenters  in  his  younger  years."  He  was 
openly  accused  of  favoring  nonconformists.  an<i 
on  this  account,  it  is  said,  "  lost  the  love  of  the 
gentry."  He  was  a  good  man,  and  aimed  at 
maintaining  in  his  diocese  an  unusual  strictness  of 
discipline.  He  wished  to  see  an  improvement  in 
p.salmody,  and  early  published  a  Century  of  Psalms 
for  the  use  of  the  Charter  House.  See  Patrick's 
Aufohiiif/ra/ihy,  Oxford,  1839,  and  Conijilcte  IVarl.s. 
Oxford.  18.58,  9  vols.  His  commentary  w'as  coui- 
biued  with  those  of  Whitby.  Lowmaii.  and  Ar- 
nauld  (see  those  arts.).  JOHN  .STotJOHTON. 

PATRIPASSIANS (from /«(/«■ //r/,s.s;(.s-," the  sufl'er- 
iug  father"),  a  name  applied  to  those  Christians, 
who,  denying  that  there  is  a  definite  distinction 
lietween  the  personalities  of  the  Father,  tiie  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Trinity,  said  that  the 
Father  had  suffered  in  the  Son.  It  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  treatise  of  'I'ertullian  against 
Praxeas,  about  200.     See  CiiKi^ror.oGV,  p.  453. 

PATRISTICS  and  PATROLOGY  are  the  names 
of  that  department  of  theology  which  gives  in- 
struction concerning  the  lives,  writings,  and  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  the  Church  Father.s,  and  all 
else  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  the  Church  Fathers.  If  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  two  names,  then  patrology 
concerns  the  external  history,  lives,  etc.,  of  the 
Fathers;  patristics  (palristica  sicul  iloctrina),tUeiT 
doctrinal  teachings. 

1.  Dep'nition  of  a  Church  Father.  —  The  hon- 
orable title  "father"  was  used  in  the  eaily  church 
to  designate  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  oflicers 
who  had  exercised  a  positive  and  permanent 
influence  upon  the  doctrinal  system  or  growth  of 
the  church.  The  view  subsequently  got  currency 
that  the  Fathers  were  the  theologic;U  witnesses  to 
the  .system  of  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers  ^vas  a 
source  of  ecclesiastical  authority  co-ordinate  with 
the  Scriptures.  Such  theological  importance  was 
ascribed  to  the  Fathers  by  the  great  church  coun- 
cils; such  as  that  of  Chalcedou,  when  it  speaks  of 
obeying  the  faith  of  the  Fathers  (ut  patruin  fidem 
sercemus),  or  that  of  Constantinople  (080).  when  it 
professes  to  follow  the  holy  councils  and  the  holy 
and  chosen  Fathers  (roic  uyiuir  Kai  cKKpiToi^  warpaniv). 
The  Koman-Catholic  Church  now  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  church  teacliers,  —  writers,  fa- 
thers, and  doctors  (scripto)-es,  patres,  doctores). 
The  "holy  fathers"  must  possess  four  requisites: 
(1)  .Sufficient  antiquity,  a  definition  usually 
stretched  to  include  Thomas  Aquinas;  (2)  Ortho- 
doxy—  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Eusebius. 
etc.,  for  this  reason  being  numbered  only  among 
the  "writers;"  (3)  Sanctity  of  life:  and  (4)  The 
approbation  of  the  church,  which  is  doubtful  in 
the  cases  of  Hippolytus,  Theodoret,  etc.  A 
"  doctor  of  the  church  "  must  possess  the  addi- 
tional quality  of  eminent  learning  (eniditio  emi- 
nrns,  comp.  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.,  Militanli.f 
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ecclesicc,  175-1).  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  Gregory  represent  this  dignity  among  the 
scholars  of  tlie  Western  C'liurch :  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrvsostom,  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  At  a  later  time  the  number  of 
doctors  has  been  arbitrarily  increa.sed,  and  made 
to  include  Hilary,  John  of  Damascus.  Anselm, 
Thomas,  Bonaventura,  Alfon.so  da  Liguori,  etc. 
The  Protestant  Church  includes  under  the  desig- 
nation Church  Fathers  all  those  teachers  and 
authors  of  the  ancient  church  who  made  essential 
contributions  to  tlie  development  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine.  The  period  to  which  the  desig- 
nation may  be  properly  regarded  to  refer  is  ex- 
tended to  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604),  or  to  John 
of  Damascus  (d.  after  754). 

2.  Scope  of  Palrislirs. — According  to  the  old 
definition,  patristics  included  all  kinds  of  facts 
about  the  personal  life,  writings,  and  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers.  It  was,  therefore,  an  introduction 
to  church  history  and  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  the  stricter  and  more  scientific  sense 
patrology  is  concerned  with  the  literature  of  the 
Fathers,  its  history  and  contents,  and  (1)  investi- 
gates and  determines  the  text  of  the  writings  and 
monuments  of  the  patristic  age,  and  (2)  presents 
the  biographies,  literary  works,  and  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers  individually.  Three  periods  are  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  patristic  literature,  — 
that  (1)  of  the  early  church  in  the  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  age,  (2)  the  struggling  church  in  the 
ante-Xicene  age,  and  (3)  the  victorious  church. 
Others  distinguish  only  two  periods,  —  (1)  the 
ante-Nicene,  and  (2)  the  post-Xicene.  The  Fa- 
thers of  each  of  the  various  periods  are  distin- 
guished into  Greek  or  Latin  ;  or,  according  to 
nationality,  into  Orientals,  Greeks,  Occidentals; 
or,  according  to  the  literary  form  and  contents  of 
their  works,  into  dogmaticians,  writers  on  ethics, 
exegetes,  historians,  etc. 

■3.  HhUirij  and  Literature.  —  We  distinguish  two 
periods  .sei>arated  by  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
(1)  The  first  preliminary  work  for  a  history  of 
Christian  literature  was  done  by  the  historians 
of  the  ancient  church,  and  especially  Kusebius. 
lie  gives  many  very  valuable  notices  of  Christian 
authors,  and  excerpts  from  their  writings.  The 
real  father  of  patrology  is  .leroine,  whose  work 
on  the  writers  of  the  church  (De  rin>  illiistrlbus  .<. 
(le  scriploribtis  ecclesiatyticis'),  as  he  distinctly  says 
in  a  note  to  his  friend  Dexter,  was  designed  to 
"briefly  describe  all  those,  who,  from  the  pa.ssion 
of  Christ  to  the  fourteentli  yeai'  of  Theodosius,  h.ad 
produced  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  about 
the  Holy  .Scriptures."  Beginning  with  James  and 
I'eter,  he  gives  in  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  sec- 
tions short  biographies  and  notices  of  works. 
This  production  was  much  admired,  translated 
into  fireek  by  Sophronius,  and  continued  by  (Jen- 
nadius  of  Massilia  (who  about  402  wrote  notices 
of  ninety-five  or  a  hundred  ecclesiastical  author,s, 
mostlv  of  the  fifth  centurv),  Isidore  of  .Seville 
(d.  fi;j(i),  and  Ildefonsus  of  "Toledo  (d.  (i(i7) 

In  the  middle  ages  monks  copied  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  careiuUy  pre.served  them  in  the  con- 
vents, and  made  collections  of  exeerjits;  but  there 
was  no  critical  study  of  tliese  writings.  Collec- 
tions of  notices  were,  however,  made,  some  of 
which,  uncritical  though  they  be,  are  invaluable. 
Here  belong  the  collections  of  I'hotius  (d.  bOd), 


especially  his  BIbliotheca,  or  Mi'pioJi^J/.oi',  the  so- 
called  Nomenclalores  reterts,  who  continued  or 
imitated  Jerome's  Catalogue;  especially  Honorius 
of  Autun  (d.  112U),who  beginning  his  work  De 
lumhurribus  ecclef.,  etc.,  with  the  apostles,  carries  it 
down  to  Anselm  :  Sigebert  of  Gemblours  (d.  1112); 
!  and  Johann  Tritenlieim  (d.  1516)  who  begins 
with  Cli'nient  of  Rome,  and  concludes  with  the 
author  himself,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  writers 
I  being  noticed. 

j      (2)  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  patrology 
dates  from  the  rise  of  Humanism  and  the  Refor- 
mation.    The  immen.se  strides  in  culture  in  the 
I  fifteenth  century,  the  classical  studies  of  the  Hu- 
'  manists,  the  growing  acquaint.auce  with  the  Greek 
I  language  in  the  West,  the  invention  of  printing, 
etc.,  all  redounded  to  the  interest  of  this  science. 
Patristic  writings  were  discovered,  edited  with 
[  notes.  fir,st  tho.se  of  Latin,  then  of  Greek  authors. 
Special  mention  in  this  connection  is  due  to  Eras- 
mus, Beatus  Rhenanus,  CEcolampadius,  and  the 
I  learned  booksellers  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens, 
Froben,  Oporin,  and  others.     Editions  appeared 
of  Lactantius  (1405),  the  Letter.i  of  Jerome  (1468- 
70),  Augustine's  Citi/  of  God  (li~U).  Leo's  Sermons, 
Cypi'ian's  Letters,   Orosius,  and   Origen's  Contra 
!  Celsiim    (all    1471).      In   the   sixteenth   century 
j  Erasmus,  in  quick  succession,  issued  editions  of 
!the   works  of   Cyprian    (1520),    Hilary   (1.523), 
]  Jerome  (1526),  Iren:eus  (1520),  Ambrose  (1527), 
I  Augustine  (1,528),  [Epiphanius,  152!)],  Chrysos- 
tom  (1530),  [Origen,  luol],  Athanasius,  and  also 
Basil  (1.532). 

The  Reformers,  while  denying  to  the  Fathers 
i  an  equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures,  got  wea- 
pons for  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged 
from  their  writings.  Luther  was  well  read  in 
them;  although  he  pa.s.sed  an  inifavorable  judg- 
ment upon  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Chry.sostom.  Me- 
lanchthon  urged  very  earnestly  the  study  of  the 
Fathers,  collected  their  opinions  about  the  Lord's 
Suii\<ey  {Sententias  patrum  de  ctena  doniini,  15'iO), 
etc.  The  Wurttemberg  theologian.  .Scliopff,  wrote 
Academia  J.  Chr.  s.  brevis  dcscriptio  I'atrum  ac  Doc- 
lonitn  ecclesi(c  (Tubingen,  1593)  ;  and  Scultetus 
wrote'  the  Medulla  Iheol.  Patruiu  (Amberg,  X'eu- 
stedt,  and  Heidelberg,  1598-1013,  4  vols.).  Of 
the  seventeenth  century,  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
(ierhard's  posthumous  work,  Patroliigia  ,s-  deprin. 
I'ccl.  iloctorum  rita  el  lucubrationibux  (Jena,  1653, 
1673),  Ilulsenuum's  I'titrolof/ia  (Lei|izig,  1070), 
Meelfiirer's  Corona  jiutrum  ((iiessen,  1670),  Olea- 
rius'  Abacua  /lalrologicus  (Jena,  1673,  new  ed., 
Jena,  1711,  under  the  title  liibl.  scr.  err/.).  None 
of  these  wcirks  have  any  critical  value.  In  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  the  Ronum-Catholic  Church 
did  far  more  in  this  deiiartmcnt  than  the  Prot- 
estant. Among  the  Italians,  Baronius  aiul  Bel- 
larmin  de.serve  mention  ;  the  latter  writing  the 
liber  de  script,  errl.  ('J' lie  Wrkers  of  the  Cliurr/i, 
Rome,  1013,  Paris,  1010),  which  was  often  rep\di- 
li.slie<l,  and  sni>i)lenu'ntecl  by  Labbe  (1000)  and 
Oudin  (P.aris,  1086)  The  Belgian  theologian, 
Aubertus  Mir.-jus,  published  a  Jiibliotliera  eccl.  and 
Anrtar.de  script,  eccl.  (Antwerp,  1039;  reprinted, 
A.  Fabricius,  Jiibt.  Kcrles.,  1718).  The  French 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur  did  a  work  of  imper- 
ishable value  in  this  department,  by  publislung 
editions  (known  as  the  "Benedictine;"  for  list 
see   Bknkdictink)  of   the    Fathers   superior  iu 
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learning,  completeness,  and  critical  acumen  to  any 
thing  that  had  preceded  them.  I)u  I'in  publishc<l 
Nuucelk  IjildiuOi'eque  des  auleitrs  cccl.,  I'aris,  108(j 
sqq.,  3d  ed.,  1098  sqq.,  47  vols  ;  Le  Nourry,  Ap- 
paratus ad  bildiolh.  max  I'alrum,  Paris,  1703-15 ; 
Keiny-Ceillier,  Hist,  gt'nc'rale  dts  autears  ecck'sias- 
tiques,  Paris,  1729  sqq.,  23  vols  ,  new  ed.,  Paris, 
1860  sq<i.,  13  vols. ;  and  Tillemont,  Memoires,  etc., 
1693  sqq.,  with  their  thorough,  rich,  patristic  ex- 
cursuses. The  more  recent  works  i]i  France  are 
of  less  importance,  as  Caillau's  Inlrod.  ad  Patrum 
lection.,  Charpentier's  iStudes  sur  lesp'eres  de  Cajlise, 
and  the  meritorious  but  somewhat  uncritical  and 
manufactured  works  of  Abbe  Migne,  DM.  unicer- 
salis  s.  patrum  et  scriptorum  eccles  ,  or  Patruloyice 
cursus  completus, — Series  Lat.,  221  vols.,  Scries 
Orceca,  162  vols. 

In  England,  Ussher  (d.  1656)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  patristic  investigations ;  as  also 
Grabe  (d.  1706),  by  his  Spiciter/ium  patrum  and  his 
editions  of  Justin  and  Irenseus,  Pearson  (d.  1086), 
Henry  Dodwell  (d.  1711),  William  Cave{d.  1713), 
and  Lardner  (d.  1768),  who  exhibits  an  abun- 
dance of  patristic  erudition  in  his  Credibditi/oftlie 
Gospel  History.  [For  the  works  of  these  authors, 
see  the  special  articles]  Of  the  German  works 
and  authors  of  the  eighteentli  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, the  following  Roman-Catholic  works  and 
authors  deserve  mention  :  M'ilhelm,  Patrolo;/.  ail 
usus  acad.  (Freiburg,  1775),  Schramm,  Anal,  fidei 
■opp  .<.«.  Patrum  et  script,  cccl.  (Augsburg,  1780- 
95,  18  vols  ),  Lumper,  Hist,  tlieol.  crit.  de  vita, 
scriptis  et  doct.  Patrum,  etc.  (Augsbm'g,  1753-99, 
13  vols.),  Permaneder,  Ph/to/.  (Landshut,  1841-44, 
2  vols.),  and  the  treatises  and  text-books  on  pa- 
trology  of  Lochner  (Mainz,  1837),  ftlbhler  (incom- 
plete, Regensburg,  1840),  Magon  (Regensburg, 
1864,2  vols.),  Alzon  (Freiburg-ini-P.rei.sgau,  1866, 
3.1  ed..  1870)..!.  Sofimid  (Freiburg,  18Hr)),  Nirschl 
(Mainz,  1881).  Among  the  Protestant  works, 
those  of  Fabricius  deserve  prominent  mention 
as  of  special  value;  viz.,  his  Bill,  eccles.  (Ham- 
burg, 1718),  Bill,  f/raca  (1705-28,  14  vols.,  new 
ed.  by  Harless,  179U  sqq.),  Bibl.  latina  (1697,  new 
ed.,  1774  sqq  ),  and  their  continuation,  Bibl.  lat. 
mediw  et  injiinie  latinitatis  (Hamburg,  1734  sqq.). 
We  mention  further,  Ittig,  Schediasma  de  autori- 
bus,  etc  (Leipzig,  1711),  Walch,  Bibl.  patrist.  (Jeua, 
1757,  1770,  new  ed.  by  Danz,  Jena,  1834),  Schone- 
mann,  Bibl.  .  .  Patrum  latin.  (Leipzig,  1792-94, 
2  vols.),  Thilo,  Bibl  patr.  doginat.  (Leipzig,  1854), 
and  the  treatises  on  patrology  of  Pestalozzi  (Gdt- 
tingen,  1811),  Danz  (Jena,  1839).  For  special 
editions  of  authors,  see  the  special  articles. 

Lit.  —  In  addition  to  the  literature  already 
given,  see  the  Manuals  of  Church  History,  the 
Histories  of  Philosophy  of  Ritter  and  Ueber- 
WEG  [Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1872,  2  vols.]; 
Ebert  :  Gescli.  d.  christl.-lat.  Lit.,  Leipzig,  1874- 
80,  2  vols.  A  comprehensive  treatise  on  patrolo- 
gy is  a  great  desideratum.  [Alzog's  work,  above 
referred  to,  is  the  most  satisfactory  manual  on 
patristics.  The  fragments  of  Fathers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  have  been  published  by 
RouTH ;  lieliqucE  Sacrce.  Oxford,  1840,  5  volsi 
See  also  Gebhardt  and  Haknack;  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  Gescli.  d.  altchrisd.  Lit.,  Leip- 
zig, 1882  sqq.  For  English  translations  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Fathers,  see  Ci.\v.\i.'s  Ante-Nicene  Li- 
hranj,  ed.  by  Roberts  and  Donaldson,  Edinburgh, 


1867-71,  24  vols.;  of  both  ante-Nicer.e  and  posfc- 
Nicene  Fathers,  see  Libranj  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Hull/  Catholic  Church,  anterior  to  the  Dirisio/i  if 
the  East  and  West,  translated  bi/  Members  of  the 
Enylish  Church,  Oxford,  1839  sqq.  (vol.  47,  .S7. 
Ci/ril  of  Alexandria  against  ]\'estorius,  1880);  and 
of  Augusti.xe,  edited  by  Dods,  Edinburgh,  1871- 
78,  12  vols,  (supplements  the  translations  already 
in  the  Oxford  Librari/ ;  cf.  Lowndes,  Manual, 
Bohn's  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  278-81).  The  most 
elaborate  English  treatise  upon  a  limited  field  is 
Donaldson  :  Critical  Historg  of  Christian  Litera- 
ture and  Doctrine,  from  the  Death  of  the  .Apostles  to 
the  Nicene  Council,  Edinburgh,  1804-06,  3  vols. 
See  also  Sprinzl  :  Die  Theologie  iter  a/iostolischen 
Voter,  Vienna,  1880.  For  a  glance  at  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  see  the  Earlg  Christian  Literature 
Primers,  edited  by  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher,  New- 
York,  1879  sqq.  Good  biographies  of  different 
Fathers  have  been  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K., 
London.  See  separate  arts.  The  great  Diction- 
arg  of  Christian  Biographg,  by  Smith  and  Wace 
(London,  1880  sqq.,  4  vols.),  should  always  be  con- 
sulted]. WAGE>JMANT\-. 

PATRONAGE  {jus  patronatus).  In  the  fifth 
century  the  opinion  became  current,  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  that  it  was  pi'oper  to  grant 
to  the  founder  of  a  church  or  .some  other  reli- 
gious institution  the  right  of  appointing  not  only 
the  manager  of  the  property  set  aside  for  the 
purpose,  but  also  the  priest  or  other  ecclesiastics 
to  be  maintained  from  the  donation  (Noc.  Justin. 
131,  c.  10  (c.  545),  c.  1,  C.  XVI.  qu.  5,  and 
can.  10,  Council  of  Orange,  441).  This  tendency 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  Germanic  nations. 
Among  them  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of 
the  peasant-community,  exercLsed  full  right  of 
possession  over  any  thing  in  or  on  tlie  glebe, 
and  had  perfect  control  over  the  temple  or  over 
the  Christian  church  erected  on  the  ground,  ai> 
pointing  and  dismissing  the  priest  according  to 
will  (can.'  7,  26,  33,  Council  of  Orleans,  .541). 
This  arrangement  was  continued  during  the  Caro- 
lingian  age,  and  the  consecration  of  the  building 
had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  title-deed  of  the 
owner.  But,  after  that  time,  the  church  endeav- 
ored to  impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  owner 
as  to  prevent  him  from  any  actions  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  purpose.  He  was  forbidden  to  can- 
cel the  dotation,  to  have  co-proprietors,  to  appoint 
incapable  persons,  to  dismiss  an  incumbent  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bi.shop,  etc.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  twelfth  century  that  the  popes, 
more  particularly  Alexander  III.,  succeeded  in 
re-organizing  the  whole  arrangement  on  a  new 
and  firmer  basis.  Maintaining  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical cliaracter  of  the  foundation,  and  not  the 
ownership  of  the  founder,  was  the  decisive  fea- 
ture in  the  legal  position  of  the  institution,  he  de- 
nied the  proprietorship  of  the  lord  of  the  ground, 
and  confined  his  right  of  appointment  to  a  mere 
right  of  presenting  a  candidate  to  the  bishop. 
Thus  arose  the  Jus  patronatus. 

The  introduction  of  the  Reformation  brought 
no  very  considerable  change  in  the  ruling  prac- 
tice as  developed  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
though  it  gave  rise  to  some  curious  complications, 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  Roman-Catholic  lord  came 
to  exercise  patronage  over  a  Protestant  church. 
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[Tn  \orvvay  the  riglit  of  patronage  was  never 
established,  as  Christianity  was  introduced  in 
the  country,  not  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
the  people,  but  by  the  forcible  imposition  of  the 
kings.  In  Denmark  it  was  completely  abolished 
by  the  constitution  of  June  5,  1849.  In  Prussia 
it  was  abolished  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
but  quietly  re-established  when  the  re-action  came 
into  power  again  in  18.J0.  In  England,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  benefices  are  presentative, 
it  has  proved  impossible  to  abolish  patronage. 
As  real  patronage  —  that  is,  a  patronage  which 
belongs  to  the  glebe,  in  contradistinction  to  per- 
sonal patronage,  which  belongs  to  the  person,  and 
is  extinguished  with  the  family  of  the  founder  — 
has  a  market-value,  and  can  be  the  object  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  its  abolition  would  bring  along 
with  it  a  very  difficult  conflict  with  the  estab- 
Vislied  ideas  of  property  ;  and  in  1875  The  C'hurcli 
Private  Patronage  Association  was  founded,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  by  every  legal  means, 
the  immemorial  rights  of  private  patrons.  In 
1649  patronage  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  but 
re-established  in  1660.  Once  more  abolished  in 
1690,  a  pecuniary  compensation  having  been  voted 
to  the  jiatrons,  it  was  suddenly  restoi'ed  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1712,  and  the  patrons  did  not  pay  back 
the  compensation  received  in  1690.  The  feeling 
against  it  was  steadily  increasing,  however;  and  in 
1842  a  motion  for  its  entire  abolition  w.as  carried 
in  the  General  .Assembly  But  the  practical  re- 
sult was  only  the  so-called  "  Lord  .Vberdeen's 
Act,"  which,  in  rather  vague  expressions,  gives  a 
certain  scope  to  objections  from  the  side  of  the 
congregation.  In  tfie  Roman-Catholic  Church  a 
patron  saint  is  a  saint  wlio  is  chosen  as  a  pro- 
tector, it  may  be  of  a  nation,  a  city,  a  village,  a 
church,  a  class,  or  an  individual.  The  earliest 
witness  of  this  usage  is  Ambrose  of  Milan  (38(i).] 

Lit.  —  Lippert:  Entirickelmuj  d.  Lehrev.  Palro- 
nalrechte,G'\assen,  1829;  Kaim  :  D.  Kirchenpalronal- 
rtchl,  Leip.,  1845,  2  vols.;  Bruno  Sciiillixg  :  Das 
kirchlii-hii  Piilrnnat,  Leip.,  1846. 

PATTESON,  John  Coleridge,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Melanesia;  b.  in  London,  .Vpril  1,  1827;  murdered 
at  Santa  Cruz,  by  the  .Melanesians,  Sept.  20,  1871. 
He  was  tlie  .son  of  Sir  John  Patteson,  an  iMiglish 
judge,  and  studied  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  ilerton 
College,  1850.  .\fter  being  some  time  curate  at 
Alfington,  Devonshire,  he  went  out  to  New  Zea- 
land in  1855,  to  a.ssist  Bishop  .Selwyn  in  his  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
in  1861  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia. 
Possessing  great  linguistic  talent,  he  reduced  to 
writing  and  grannnar  several  languages  which 
had  only  been  spoken  before.  Ilis  work  among 
the  islands  was  noble  and  self-denying.  In  time 
of  sickness  he  would  watch  and  muse  the  poor 
natives  himself,  and  by  love  ami  kindly  example 
lead  them  up  to  the  thought  of  God,  till  he  knew 
their  speech  sufficiently  to  instruct  them  correctly. 
The  kidnapping  of  the  islanders,  to  l)e  .sent  to  the 
plantations  of  Queensland  and  Fiji,  was  the  chief 
hiuilcrance  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
and  the  ill  feeling  engendered  by  tliis  traflic,  to 
which  he  was  much  opposed,  may  lie  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  death;  the  natives  mistak- 
ing, it  is  likely,  the  missionary  ship  in  which  he 
wa.1  cruising  about  among  the  i.slands  of  his  dio- 


cese, for  a  kidnapper's  craft,     .\ccordingly,  they 
opened  fire,  and  he  was  killed. 

See  Life  of  Bishnp  Patteson,  London  (S.  P.  C. 
K.),  1872:  Fr.\nces  Awdky  :  The  Slon/  of  a 
FcUoiv-soldier,  1875;  C.  M.  Yoxc.E:  Life  of  J.  C 
Patteson,  1878.  robp:rt's,  firpF. 

PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  AND  HIS  EPISTLES. 
This  article  will  consider  the  life  of  the  apostle 
and  the  scope  and  contents  of  his  writings. 

Life.  —  The  life  of  Paul  falls  into  three  peri- 
ods: (1)  The  period  before  his  conversion,  (2)  The 
period  between  his  conversion  and  the  Roman 
i)nprisonment,  (3)  The  period  beginning  with  the 
Roman  imprisonment.  The  sources  of  Paul's 
life  are  the  letters  by  his  hand  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

1.  T/ie  Period  before  his  Conversion.  — -  Paul 
was  of  pure  Jewish  descent  (2  Cor.  xi.  '22:  Phil, 
iii.  5) :  belonged  to  the  theocratic  part  of  the 
nation  after  the  exile,  being  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, an  ardent  Pharisee  (.4cts  xxiii.  6);  and  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (.Vets  ix.  11,  etc.).  The 
statement  of  Jerome  (Cat.,  5;  Ad  Plidem.,  23),  that 
he  lived  at  Giskalis  in  Galilee  until  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  when  Tarsus  became  his  abode, 
cannot  be  accepted,  as  no  record  exists  of  a  Jew- 
ish war  at  the  time  of  Paul's  childhood  (Josephus. 
B. ,/.,  iv.  2,  1).  Paul  inherited  the  dignity  of 
Roman  citizenship  (Acts  xxii.  18).  How  his 
ancestors  or  fathei-  had  secured  the  title  is  un- 
known. (.See  Cellarius :  De  Paidi  Rom.  civitate, 
Hal.,  170G;  Arntzen :  De  cir.  Pauli,  Traj.-ad- 
Rh.,  1725;  Eckermann :  De  Bom.  Ap.  Pauli  dr., 
Vy'S.,  1746.)  His  Hebrew  name  in  its  hellen- 
ized  form  was  Saulos  (Sai;>.of),  in  its  Aramaic 
form,  Saoul  (Saof?,).  His  Roman  citizenship  ex- 
plains his  Roman  name  Paul,  by  which  he  is  uni- 
formly known  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  after 
Paul's  meeting  with  Sergius  Paulus  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  9).  He  did  not  get  the 
name  from  his  connection  with  the  conversion  of 
Paulus,  as  the  teacher  would  hardly  be  called 
after  the  pupil ;  nor  from  his  insigniticant  stature 
(2  Cor.  X.  10):  nor  did  he  assume  it  as  an  expres- 
sion of  humility  (1  Cor.  xv.  9),  Paul  meaning 
little.  It  was  customary  for  Jews  who  were  l{ouian 
citizens  to  have  two  names,  a  Hebrew  and  Latin 
(.Vets  xii.  2.5,  xiii.  1)  ;  and  the  use  of  the  Latin 
name  Paul,  from  the  apostle's  visit  to  Cyprus,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  began  to  em- 
ploy it  exclusively  in  his  relations  to  extra-Jew- 
ish peoples.  'I'lie  tlieor\',  based  upon  Rom.  xvi. 
22,  that  Paul  had  three  names,  is  untenable 
(Roloff,  Dt  trilius  Pi.  nominihus.  Jen.,  1731). 

The  accounts  of  I'liul's  youth  are  meagre.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  It  is  not  fair  to  con- 
clude from  2  Cor.  viii.  22  that  he  had  a  brother, 
as  Riickert  and  Ilausrath  do:  but  he  had  at  least 
one  si.ster  (Acts  xxiii.  16).  Tarsus  at  that  time 
was  a  very  flourishing  city,  and,  like  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  a  seat  of  schools  and  art  (Strabo.  xiv. 
5,  13).  If  Paul  belonged  to  the  upper  elas-ses  of 
society,  as  his  l{oman  citizenshii)  would  seem  to 
imply,  he  must  have  had  .access  to  these  privileges 
of  culture.  But  his  character  was  formed  under 
the  strict  .Jewish  discipline  of  his  home  an<l  his 
training  at  .(erusaleni.  The  time  of  his  going  to 
.lerusalem  is  not  stated  :  but  the  statements  that 
he  was  "brought  up  "there  (Acts  xxii.  3),  and 
that  he  was  a  "young  man  "  (Acts  vii.  58)  at  the 
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death  of  Stephen,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  left 
Tarsus  at  an  early  age.  Tlie  olijecl  of  his  going 
to  Jerusalem  was  probably  to  sceure  the  training 
of  a  rabbi  He  was  the  pujiil  of  the  celebrated 
Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii.  3),  whose  moderation  of 
spirit  he  did  not  imbibe  (Acts  v  ;!4  sqq.)  lie 
probably,  as  (iodet  also  affirms,  witnessed  the  pub- 
lic activity  of  .Jesus  in  .Jerusalem;  but  nowhere  is 
it  said  that  he  saw  Jesus,  not  even  in  2  Cor.  v.  IG, 
where  the  reference  is  to  a  carnal  conception  of 
liim  befoi-e  his  conversion.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem  .at  the  death  of  Stephen  has 
suggested  the  idea  tluat  his  .sojourn  there  had 
been  interrupted  for  a  while  (Neander,  Mangold, 
Wieseler,  Beyschlag,  etc  )  Following  the  usual 
custom  of  the  rabbis,  Paul  learned  and  prac- 
tised a  trade,  —  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker  (Acts 
xviii.  3)  During  this  period,  Paul  was  a  zealot 
for  the  law  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees 
It  has  often  been  attirmed  that  Paul  was  married 
(Clem  Alex.:  .Sirnm.,  Ill  6;  Origen  •  Op.,lY., 
pp.  461  sq  ;  Eusebius  H.E.,  III.  20;  Luther, 
Grotius,  Hausrath,  Ewald)  Erasmus  and  others 
explain  the  term  "yoke-fellow  "  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  of 
a  wife  [Canon  Farrar  zealously  defends  the  theory 
of  Pauls  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
membership  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  xxvi.  10),  his 
accurate  description  of  domestic  life,  etc.];  but 
the  way  Paul  writes  of  liis  continence  in  1  Cor. 
vii  7,  and  his  argument  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  view  that  he  was  married.  Paul 
was  oitteily  hostile  to  Christianity,  as  his  share 
in  the  stoning  of  Stephen  as  an  approving  witness 
of  the  bloody  scene  shows.  In  the  persecution 
which  began  at  that  time,  he  took  a  zealous  and 
fanatical  part,  going  from  house  to  house,  drag- 
ging Christians  to  prison  and  to  death  (Acts  xxii. 
4.  etc.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  persecuting  activity  an 
event  occurred  which  completely  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  inquisitor  Paul  to  Christianity. 
On  his  way  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tian sect,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  brilliant 
light,  above  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Paul  declares  he  had  seen  Christ  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  ; 
but  this  can  liardly  have  been  the  historical 
Christ,  as  he  derives  his  apostolic  dignity  from 
the  vision  In  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8  we  have  a  better 
guide  for  determining  the  nature  of  this  vi.sion. 
Mangold  very  justly  has  called  this  passage  the 
"  Achilles  heel "  of  the  .so-called  vision  hypothe- 
ses of  Baur,  llolsten,  and  others,  which  resolves 
Paul's  vision  of  Christ  into  a  mere  subjective 
experience  The  apostle  put  himself  among  the 
number  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection, because  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  him 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  had  objective  reality. 
This  event  was  the  turning-point  in  Paul's  life 
from  an  inquisitor  to  an  apostle  of  the  new  faith. 
Three  times  the  event  is  narrated  in  the  Acts 
(ix.,  xxii  ,  xxvi.).  The  rationalistic  critics  (Baur, 
Zeller,  Holsten,  etc.)  have  explained  the  occur- 
rence as  simply  an  ecstatic  condition  of  Paul's 
own  mind ;  so  that  Paul  was  a  Christian  before 
the  event,  and  had  fought  his  way  through  spir- 
itual conflicts  to  faith,  so  that  the  vision  was  "  an 
appearance  of  his  own  faith  rising  out  of  his  own 
soul."  Others,  like  Aminon,  Winer,  and  Ewald, 
have  explained  the  light  and  sound  which  Paul 
«»w  and   heard   to    be   lightning   and   thunder. 


Arbitrary  iis  this  explanation  is,  it  fails  to  explaiif 
Paul's  conversion.  According  to  I,ul;i',  the  real 
objective  appearance  of  Christ  made  Paul  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  Paul's  own  t(wtimonv  (1  Cor.  xv.  0  ; 
(ial.  i  13;  Phil-  iii.  .0)  forbids  the  thought  that 
a  psychological  preparation  had  been  going  on  in 
Paul's  mind  through  the  influence  of  Ganjaliel 
and  the  speech  and  calmness  of  Stephen,  as  01- 
shausen,  Neander,  [Farrar,  Schal'f,  and  othei-s] 
urge. 

The  date  of  Paul's  conversion  has  repeatedl;- 
been  derived  from  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33  (conip.  (Ial. 
i.  17  sqq. ;  Acts  ix.  19  sqq.),  and,  according  to  the 
best  view,  is  put  in  34. 

2.  From  the  Conversion  to  the  Roman  Imprison- 
ment. —  Paul's  conversion  opened  up  to  him  a 
world-wide  mission.  He  enjoyed  a  valuable  ex- 
ternal preparation  He  had  no  graces  of  person. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Ac/n  Pauli  et  Theclfs  and 
Nicephorus  {H.E.,  II.  37),  which  Kenan  accepts, 
are  to  be  put  down  as  distorted  fancies ;  but  from 
2  Cor.  iv.  7,  x.  10,  Acts  xiv.  12,  we  gather  that  he 
was  insignificant  in  st.ature ;  and  in  2  Cor.  ii.  3, 
Gal.  iv.  13,  physical  infirmities  are  mentioned. 
The  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  from, 
which  he  prayed  in  vain  to  be  delivered,  was  not 
a  spiritual  temptation  (Luther),  but  either  an 
ophthalmic  infirmity  [Howson,  Farrar,  Plumptre], 
or  epilepsy  [Holsten,  I>wald,  Ilausrath,  Lightfoot, 
.Schaff].  For  jiictorial  representations  of  Paul,  see 
Schultze  :  D.  Katakomben,  Leipzig,  1882,  pp.  \4.) 
sq.  ;  [Howson  :  Life  of  St.  Paul,  chap.  vii. ;  Jlrs. 
Jamieson  :  Legendary  Art}.  Paul  had  received 
ineffaceable  impressions  from  the  Greek  world  of 
culture,  although  he  did  not  po.ssess  encyclopedic 
learning  (Schramm  :  De  stupenda  eruditione  Pnuli, 
Herb.,  1710),  or  exhaustive  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy (Zobel :  De  Paulo  philosopho,  Alt.,  1731)  or 
jurisprudence  (Stryck  :  De  jurispr.  Pauli,  Hal., 
1695;  Kirchniaier:  De  Jurispr.  Paidi,  Vit.,  1730; 
March:  Specimen  jurispr.  Pauli,  Leipzig,  1736). 

He  cited  Greek  poets  (Acts  xvii.  8),  but  such 
sentences  were  too  proverbial  in  their  tone  to 
justify  us  in  attributing  to  the  apostle  large  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature.  At  T,arsus, 
Paul  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Greek  idiom,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  ['.']  that  he 
learned  to  understand  Latin  (Ehrhardt :  De  latini- 
tate  Pauli,  175."i).  Paul's  spiritual  preparation 
for  his  apostolate  was  derived  from  his  conver- 
sion. He  undoubtedly  had,  prior  to  that  occur- 
rence, .some  historical  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  refers  in  his  Epistles  to 
sayings  of  Jesus  (1  Cor.  vii.  10,  25,  etc. ;  compare 
Acts  xiii.  25;  xx.  35).  To  this  were  added 
special  revelations  (Gal.  i.  12,  ii.  2 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
15)  and  ecstatic  visions  (2  Cor.  xii.  1  sqq.). 

Baptized  by  Anani.as  (Acts  ix.  17),  Paul  went 
from  Damascus  to  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17)  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  influence  of  the  older 
apostles,  and  devoting  himself  to  meditation. 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Damascus,  wheii' 
he  was  rescued  from  a  plot  (Acts  ix.  25;  2  Cor. 
xi.  32).  Thence  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Jerusalem  to  become  acquainted  with  the  apostles 
(Acts  ix.  26;  Gal.  i.  17).  Thence  he  went  to 
his  old  home  at  Tarsus,  where  he  remained  until 
Barnabas  sought  him  out,  and  took  him  to  Anti- 
och  in  Syria  (Acts  xi.  26),  where  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully, making  the  local  church  the  mother  of 
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the  Gentile  churches.  In  company  with  Barna- 
bas, he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection 
of  the  Antiochean  Christians  (xi.  30).  Retiring 
to  Antioch,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  with  the  consecration  of  the  church, 
he  started  out  with  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  on 
his  jirsl  mlssionari/  journeij.  the  account  of  which 
i.s  preserved  in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv.  The  route  was 
to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  (where  the  sorcerer  Bar- 
jesus  was  humbled,  and  the  procon.sul  Sergius 
Paul  us  converted),  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia  (whence 
Mark  returned  to  Jerusalem),  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Iconiura,  Lystra,  and  Derbe.  At  these  places, 
Paul  preached,  first  to  the  Jews,  and  then  to  the 
Gentiles ;  and,  although  he  received  harsh  treat- 
ment, his  preaching  won  converts.  The  journey 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  return  of  the  two 
missionaries  to  Antioch  in  Syria  after  an  absence 
of  probably  two  years  (4G-48?). 

After  Paul  hacl  been  for  some  time  (Acts  xiv. 
28)  in  Antioch,  extreme  Jewish  Christians  from 
Jeru-salem  ("the  Ultramontanes  of  that  age," 
Ililgenfeld)  came,  insisting  that  Gentile  converts 
should  submit  to  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  1).  The 
trouble  which  resulted  in  the  Antiocliean  Church 
was  the  occasion  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  discuss  the  question  of  liberty 
with  the  local  church.  An  account  of  this  coun- 
cil is  given  in  Acts  xv.  1  sqq.  and  Gal.  ii.  1  .sqq. 
The  ditferences,  real  or  apparent,  cannot  be  en- 
tered into  here.  According  to  Zimmer  {Golater- 
br-ief  u.  Apostehjeschichte,  Hildburghausen,  ISSl), 
"  all  the  deferences  may  be  explained  from  the 
different  aims  of  the  two  accounts."  After  Paul's 
return,  Peter  met  him  at  Antioch.  Paul  rebuked 
Peter  for  demanding,  in  spite  of  his  own  exam- 
ple, the  Gentile  Christians  to  live  as  the  Jews. 
Barnabas  was  likewise  carried  away  into  the  same 
error ;  and  perhaps  it  was  differences  growing 
out  of  this  difficulty  that  led  Paul  to  refu.se  the 
proposition  of  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36-:59)  to  take 
Mark  with  them  on  a  second  missionary  journey. 
Paul  chose  Silas  as  his  companion. 

The  account  of  the  seconil  misslDiiiiri/  Journey 
is  given  in  Acts  xv.  40-xviii.  22.  After  visit- 
ing some  of  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Lycaonia,  accompanied  by  Timothy,  a  disciple 
of  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1-:!),  he  wont  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Phrygia  and  (ialatia  (a 
province  settled  by  Celtic  tribes  about  2.50  B.C.), 
where  he  met  with  a  warm  reception  (Gal.  iv. 
14  sq.).  Travelling  thence  through  Mysia,  he 
came  to  Troas,  where  lie  received  a  vision  of  a 
man  of  Macedonia  calling  him  to  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  8  sqq.).  Joined  by  Luke,  the  little  comjiany 
of  four  crossed  over  the  sea,  and  jireached  at 
Philippi,  where  Lydia,  Paul's  fir.st  I'.uropean  con- 
vert, was  admitted  to  the  church,  ami  Paul  and 
Silas,  tluown  into  prison  on  account  of  the  heal- 
ing of  a  sorceress,  were  miraculously  delivered, 
and  the  jailer  converted.  Prom  Pliilippi,  I'aul 
went  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1),  vliere  he 
formed  iris  first  Christian  cliurch  in  (ireece  from 
..lewi.ih  and  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xvii.  4),  and, 
<'orced  by  the  violence  of  the  Jews  to  leave,  w('nt 
to  Beroca,  which  he  was  likewise  compelled  to 
leave  liy  the  violence  of  Jews  from  Thessalonica. 
Leaving  Silas  and  Timotliy  behind,  the  apostle 
■went  to  Athens,  probably  taking  the  sea-route. 
At  Athens  (Schlosser:  Aiiiiof.  ad  yenla  I'uuli  in 


urhe  A  then.,  Gis.,  1726)  he  disputed  in  the  .syna- 
gogue with  the  Jews,  and  on  the  market-place  with 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  delivered  on  the 
Areopagus  (not  before  the  court)  an  impressive 
[  address  (whose  genuineness  Baur,  Zeller,  .Schweg- 
ler,  Overbeck,  and  Hausrath  deny).  He  came  in 
contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  centre  of  Greek 
popular  life  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1-18),  the  home 
of  trade,  art,  and  the  sciences,  and  also  the  seat 
of  Hellenic  conceit,  luxury,  and  immorality 
(Stralw :  Allien.).  In  this  city  he  gathered  a 
large  congregation,  which  included  peisons  of 
note  (Acts  xviii.  8-10).  It  was  at  Corinth  that 
Paul  met  and  was  entertained  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla ;  and  here  he  wrote  the  First,  and,  a  few 
months  later,  the  Second,  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  Fi-om  Corinth,  he  returned,  by  way  of 
Ephesus,  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  passover,  and 
thence  to  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22). 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Antioch,  Paul  started 
on  his  tllil^d  mi:isio>iari/  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23- 
xxi.  15),  this  time  without  a  companion,  and, 
after  preaching  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  arrived 
in  Ephesus.  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years. 
His  labors  were  abundantly  blessed,  and  a  wide 
door  was  opened  into  Asia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  9).  Here 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  bears 
witness  that  enemies  had  crossed  his  path  in 
Galatia. — Judaizing  teachers  preaching  another 
gospel  than  he  had  preached  (Gal.  i.  8  sq.).  To 
this  sojourn  in  Ephesus  is  also  to  be  attributed  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  had 
already  visited  a  second  time  when  he  wrote 
2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  xiii.  1  sq.  The  letter  was 
designed  to  counteract  certain  abuses  of  which 
he  had  received  rej^orts.  Since  his  first  visit,  dif- 
ferent parties  had  arisen  in  the  church,  acknowl- 
edging Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos  as  leaders.  Paul 
turns  their  attention  to  Christ.  About  the  time 
of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  left  Ephesiis,  and 
went,  by  way  of  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  to  Mace- 
donia, where  he  met  Timothy  (2  Cor  i.  1)  and 
Titus  (2  Cor.  vii.  6  sqq.),  both  of  whom  came 
from  Corinth.  No  doubt  influenced  by  them,  the 
apostle  wrote  from  Macedonia  (jierliai'S  Philippi, 
as  in  the  Peshito)  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (2  Cor.  i.  16).  After  a  tour  in  Illyria 
(Kom.  XV.  19).  Paul  went  in  person  to  Aehaia, 
probably  .spending  most  of  his  time  in  Corinth 
(Acts  XX.  2).  To  tills  period,  without  doubt, 
belongs  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans,  which  mentions  I'hcebe,  a  deaconess  in 
Cenchrea,  the  eastern  .seaport  of  Coiiuth  (Uom. 
xvi.  1),  and  (iaius  (xvi.  23).  who  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Gains  of  1  Cor.  i.  14.  The  cnilcction 
for  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  mentioned  in  Horn. 
XV.  2.5  sqq.,  is  the  same  which  I'aul  urged  in 
2  Cor.  viii.,  ix.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
was  designed  to  jirei'arc  for  his  own  visit  to  the 
city  by  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
(Kom.  XV.  4  sqq.).  Influenced  by  Jewish  plots 
to  give  up  his  original  ]ilan  to  return  to  Syria  by 
.sea  (.Vets  xx.),  he  went  by  way  of  Philippi  and 
Troas  (xx.  3-6)  to  Miletus,  where  he  bade  good- 
by  to  the  elders  of  Ei>liesus  (xx.  17  sqq.),  and  from 
there,  l)y  way  of  Ca'sarea,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  .Agabus  (xxi.  10  s(|(i.),  to  Jerusalem. 

Arrived  in  Jerusalem.  I'aul  .soon  discovered  a 
bitter  hostility  against  himsell',  as  an  enemy  of 
tlie  law,  on  the  part  of  legalistic  Jewish  Chris- 
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tiaiis.  Ill  order  ti<  preserve  jieaee,  li<;  gave  a 
proof  of  his  regard  for  the  law  by  submitting  as 
a  substitute  to  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  18- 
L'fi).  Hut  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  I'anatic  Jews 
from  Asia  Minor  excited  a  mob  against  him, 
wliich,  but  for  the  protection  of  Claudius  Lysias, 
would  have  killed  him  (xxii.  1-21).  His  defence 
before  the  people,  and  subsequently  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  was  without  effect.  In  order  to  elude 
a  Jewish  conspiracy,  Claudius  conveyed  him  by 
night  to  Ciesarea,  where  lie  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  procurator  Felix,  and  remained  his 
]irisoner  for  two  years,  till  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, M.  Porcius  Festus.  Another  hearing  was 
granted  him  (xxvi.  1-23)  ;  and  he  might  have 
been  released,  but  for  the  fact,  that,  earnestly  de- 
siring to  see  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21,  xxiii.  11 ;  Rom. 
XV.  24,  28),  he  had  used  his  right  as  a  Roman 
citizen  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxvi.  32). 
Under  the  guard  of  Julius,  he  sailed  from  Cajsarea, 
changed  vessels  at  Myra,  but,  after  a  stormy  pas- 
sage, was  shipwrecked  off  tlie  coast  of  Malta 
(Boysen  :  Eclogce.  arch,  ad  difficile  Paidi  iter,  Hal., 
1713;  Eskuche  :  Dc  tiatifrar/io  Pauli,  Bern,  1730; 
Walch :  Antq.  mantksce  ad  itin.  Paid!  rom.,  .lena, 
1767,  Aniifjq.  na>jjra(/ii  in  ilin.  Pauli,  Jena,  1767; 
Lassen  ;  Tentam.  in  iter  Pauli,  etc.,  Aarhus.,  Is21 ; 
.T.  Smith  :  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck'  of  Si.  Paul, 
4th  ed.,  London,  1880).  Paul  reached  Rome  by 
way  of  Syracuse  and  Rhegium.  His  arrival  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  61,  Festus  having  become 
procurator  in  the  summer  of  00.  Paul's  conver- 
sion is  set  by  Wieseler  in  the  year  40 ;  Anger  and 
Ewald,  38;"Schott,  Godet,  [Alford,  Schaif],  etc., 
37;  [Howson,  36];  Meyer,  [Ussher],  3.'5;  [Bengel, 
31.  For  a  tabular  view  of  the  chronology  of 
Paul's  life,  as  fixed  by  various  chronologists,  see 
Lange's  Com.  on  Acts,  and  Farrar,  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,  ii.  623]. 

3.  The  Period  beginning  ivith  the  Roman  Impris- 
onment.  —  Paul  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Christians  of  Rome.  He  had  been  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  local  church,  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  proves  (i.  8,  ii.  17  sqq.,  iv.  1,  xvi. 
3,  5,  7,  9,  etc.).  It  had  probably  been  founded 
at  an  early  date,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  converts 
of  the  first  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  Paul  remained 
two  years  in  Rome,  guarded  by  a  Pra;torian  sol- 
dier, yet  dwelling  in  his  own  hired  house  (Acts. 
xxviii.  16,  30  sq.).  Four  of  his  Epistles  were 
written  during  this  captivity.  The  Epistle  to 
Philemon  commends  the  slave  Onesimus  to  the 
generous  treatment  of  his  master  Philemon,  from 
whom  he  had  fled.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  encyclical  in  its  character,  as  is  clear  from  the 
inscription  (i.  1),  the  general  statement  of  the 
truth,  and  the  absence  of  greetings.  Ephesus  is 
mentioned,  because  it  was  a  metropolitan  city. 
This  Epistle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  (Col.  iv.  16;  .see  Anger:  Uehcr 
d.  Laodicenerbricf,  Leipzig,  1843).  The  Epistles 
to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians  likewise  belong 
to  this  period. 

There  are  no  reliable  records  of  the  length  of 
Paul's  life.  Only  of  this  are  we  sure,  that  the 
apostle  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero,  t'lement 
of  Rome  {Ad  Corinth.  V.)  indicates  this.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Euseb.,  II.  25),  and 
Irenaeus  [Adu.  Haer.,  III.  1),  Peter  and  Paul  were 
put  to  death  at  the  same  time  ;  and  Caius,  Roman 


presbyter  (Euseb.,  II.  25),  states  that  their  graves 
were  sacredly  kept.  Others  speak  of  the  time  of 
Paul's  martyrdom  and  the  place  of  his  grave 
(Euseb.,  II.  25).  A  dilference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  whether  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  witli  which 
the  Acts  closes,  or  whether  that  event  occurred 
after  a  period  of  freedom,  during  which  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  Spain.  The  theory  of  a 
second  imprisonment  is  advocated  by  Michaelis, 
Bertholdt,  Hug  Credner,  Neander,  Bleek,  von 
llofmann,  Laiige,  Godet,  [Ussher,  Howson,  Farrar, 
Lightfoot,  Schaff,  Plumptre],  and  denied  by  De 
Wette,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Reu.ss,  Ilausrath,  Wie.se- 
ler.  Otto,  Thiersch.  The  theory  is  not  excluded 
by  anything  in  the  Acts.  Paul  was  not  kept  a 
prisoner  by  the  procurator  because  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  because  he  had  appealed  to  Ciesar  He 
himself  hoped  to  be  liberated  (Philem.  22;  Phil, 
i.  25  sq.,  ii.  24).  It  likewise  has  in  its  favor  some 
ancient  testimonies,  as  the  statement  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  who  speaks  of  Paul's  going  to  the 
exti-emity  of  the  west  (cm  rd  -ipiia  rrn  6vaiuc),  re- 
ferring, no  doubt,  to  Spain.  The  Muratorian 
Fragment  says  definitely  that  Paul  journeyed 
from  Rome  (ah  urbe)  to  Spain.  The  authenticity 
of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  depends  upon  this 
assumption  of  a  second  imprisonment.  'I'hey  are 
addressed  to  two  of  Paul's  companions  in  work 
(Timothy  and  Titus),  are  directed  against  the 
same  heresy,  and  have  the  same  peculiarities  of 
style.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  place 
for  the  composition  of  these  Epistles  before  the 
close  of  Paul's  fir.st  imprisonment.  Titus  has 
been  put  before  1  Corinthians  (Reuss,  Otto),  or 
between  1  and  2  Coi'inthians  (Wieseler),  1  Timo- 
thy, between  Galatians  and  1  Corinthians  (Planck, 
Schrader,  Wieseler,  Reuss)  ;  and  2  Timothy  has 
been  referred  to  the  Ccesarean  imjirisonnient  (Bott- 
ger,  Thiersch),  or  the  beginning  (Otto,  Reu,ss), 
or  clo.se  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  (Wieseler). 
The  contents  of  the  letters  preclude  these  dates ; 
and,  in  our  view,  the  genuineness  of  the  three 
stands  or  falls  with  the  theory  of  a  second  Roman 
imprisonment.  Paul  was  released  before  July, 
64,  the  date  of  the  great  Roman  conflagration. 
He  then  went  by  way  of  Crete  (Tit.  i  5),  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  to  Mace- 
donia (1  Tim.  i.  3),  where  he  wrote  1  Timothy. 
Then  returning  byway  of  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv  13), 
Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12), 
he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Rome. 

Scope  and  Contents  of  the  Epistles.  — 
Tlie  Epistles  of  Paul  were,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  tracts  for  the  times  {Gelegenheitfschrif- 
ten),  intimately  connected  with  the  writer's  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  of  composition,  and  the 
needs  of  the  correspondents.  The  investigations 
of  Mangold,  Weizsiicker,  and  others,  have  shown 
this  to  be  true  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Side  by  side  with  letters  full  of  messages  of  friend- 
ship (Philemon,  Philippians)  are  letters  with  a 
decided  polemical  purpose,  with  strong  words  of 
rebuke  (Galatians,  Colossian.s),  and  others  pre- 
vailingly didactic  in  aim,  and  dialectic  in  method 
(Romans  and  Ephesians).  Of  the  lost  letters 
of  Paul  —  if  there  be  any  such  —  no  fragments 
remain  ;  the  Latin  letter  to  the  Laodiceans  (Fabri- 
cius)  not  being  found  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
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ment,  but  ineutioned  by  Jerome  (Cat.,  5).  The 
Latin  correspondence,  in  six  letters,  between  Paul 
and  the  pliilosopher  Seneca,  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome {Cat.,  22),  is  also  spurious.  Paul  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  not  in  Aramaic  (Bolten,  Bertholdt). 
His  training  and  personality  are  jilainly  reflected 
in  his  Epistles.  With  the  exception  of  the  letter 
to  the  Galatians  (vi.  11),  and  perhaps  Philemon 
(19),  Paul  did  not  write  his  Epistles  with  his 
own  hand  (Rom.  xvi.  22 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv. 
IS;  2  Thess.  iii.  17).  [It  is  held  by  Farrar  and 
others  that  this  was  due  to  his  weak  ej'es.]  The 
traces  of  rabbinic  culture  are  everywhere  patent. 
He  employs  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  terms  {abha, 
Rom.  viii.  15,  etc. ;  amen,  Rom.  xv.  3:J,  etc. ; 
maranatha,  1  e'er.  xvi.  22;  pascJia,  1  Cor.  v.  7, 
etc.),  Hebraistic  combinations  (ces/jec;  of  persons, 
-poauno?,rjip'ia,  Rom.  ii.  11,  etc.),  turns  of  expression 
(1  Cor.  XV.  50 ;  Eph.  iv.  IS;  Col.  i.  21),  parallelism 
of  clauses  (Rom.  ii.  7,  xi.  12,  etc.),  and  uses  Juda- 
istio  dialectics  in  striking  antitheses  (Rom.  i.  23, 
iii.  5;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4  ;  Phil.  iii.  7,  etc.),  in  short  in- 
terrogations (Rom.  iii.  9,  vi.  15  ;  Gal.  iii.  19),  etc. 
He  also  resorts  to  the  rabbinical  method  of  alle- 
gorical exposition,  as  in  the  typical  meaning  of 
Abraham's  faith  (Rom.  iv.  1  sqq. ;  Gal.  iii.  0  sqq.), 
the  allegory  of  Sara  and  Hagar  (Gal.  iv.  22),  etc. 
The  Greek,  however,  Paul  had  perfectly  at  his 
command,  as  the  rich  use  of  alliteration  (Rom.  i. 
29,  31,  xi.  17;  1  Cor.  ii.  13;  2  Cor.  viii.  22,  etc.), 
the  participial  construction  (1  Cor.  xv.  58 ;  Phil.  ii. 
7,  etc.),  and  single  words  (2  Cor.  vi.  14  sq.),  show. 
The  consummate  art  of  the  psalm  of  trusting 
love  (1  Cor.  xiii.),  and  the  noble  dithyramb  of 
faith,  in  Rom.  viii.  31  sqq.,  led  Longinus  to  place 
Paul  amongst  the  greatest  Greek  orators.  Some 
of  his  expressions  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  in- 
vented to  express  something  inexpressible ;  as 
i'-epinpiaacvu  (Rom.  v.  20 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  4),  and 
iTTcptKTTcptocov  (Eph.  ill.  20;  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  etc.), 
See  Kirchmaier  :  De  Pauli  tlo'/uentia,  Vit.,  1695  ; 
Sellacli :  De  P.  eloq.,  Gryph.,  170S  ;  Walch  :  De  oh- 
scuritate  EppP  fatso  /nV;«(«,  Jen.,  1732  ;  Baden: 
De  eloip  P  ,  Ilavn.,  17S6,  etc. 

In  considering  the  contents  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, or  the  Pauline  theologj-,  we  will  examine  the 
features  of  the  Pauline  gospel  in  the  letters  writ- 
ten before  the  Roman  imprisonment,  in  those 
written  during  the  imprisonment,  and  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles.  In  the  letters  written  before  the 
imprisonment,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Paul 
constantly  has  in  view  the  .ludai/ing  teachers. 

Paul  starts  with  the  idea  of  how  a  man  shall 
be  just  with  God.  Human  righteousness  consists 
in  complete  submi.ssi<)n  to  the  will  of  (iod.  The 
law  is  the  norm,  but  righteousness  of  the  law  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  impossible  to  man 
(Rom  X.  3).  (lod,  therefore,  in  his  grace,  has 
opened  a  way  of  righteousness  which  comes  by 
faitli  (Rom.  iv.  13,  x.  ti).  The  righteousness  of 
tlie  new  covenant  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
old  covenant;  and  no  one  was  better  fitted,  by 
reason  of  experience,  than  Paul  himself,  to  state 
and  elaborate  this  contrast.  He  allows  the  hea- 
tiien  world  to  sjieak  for  itself,  and  shows  how  it 
had  darkened  its  own  understanding  (1  Thess. 
iv.  5;  Rom.  i.  28,  etc.),  and  given  itself  up  to  all 
manner  of  vice  (Rom.  i.  24  sqq.;  1  Thess.  iv.  3 
•qq. ;  1  Cor.  v.  10).  Israel  had  this  advantage 
over  the   heathen   world,   that   it   possessed   tlie 


oracles  of  God  ;  but  it  did  not  keep  the  law  (Rom. 
ii.  1  sq.).  The  whole  world  failed  to  get  right- 
eousness by  the  works  of  the  law.  He  refers  the 
origin  of  sin  to  Adam  (Rom.  v.  12),  and  death 
came  upon  all  men  through  him.  Sin,  as  tranr- 
gression  of  the  divine  law,  is  enmity  against  God 
(Rom.  v.  10,  viii.  17),  and  exhibits  itself  in  desires 
(Rom.  i.  24,  etc.)  and  passions  (Rom.  i.  26,  etc.). 
The  law  was  given  because  of  transgression,  and 
was  designed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  Israel 
to  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  24).  To  Israel  the  promise  was 
given  of  redemption,  and  with  its  fulfilment  the 
reign  of  grace  began  (Rom.  vi.  14).  Grace  ex- 
cludes works  (Rom.  xi.  6),  and  righteousness  hence- 
forth is  a  gift  (Rom.  iii.  24).  The  mediator  of 
grace  is  Christ.  The  two  facts  in  Christ's  life  most 
prominent  before  Paul's  mind  are  his  resurrection 
and  glorification.  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  by  the  resurrection  (Rom.  i.  4),  who,  after 
that  event,  entered  into  the  gloiy  he  possessed  be- 
fore the  world  began  (2  Cor.  viii.  9).  He  became 
the  mediator  of  grace  bj-  purchasing  redemption 
by  his  death  (Rom.  iii.  24),  and  so  reconciling  the 
world  unto  God  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  He  is  the  piopi- 
tiation  for  sin,  and  on  account  of  him  God  de- 
clares the  sinner  righteous  (Rom.  iii.  25  sq.).  The 
sinner  becomes  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
work  by  faith,  which  is  not  merely  knowledge, 
but  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  mind,  will,  and 
affections  (Rom.  x.  10),  resting  upon  Christ  as  its 
Mediator  with  God,  and  Redeemer.  But  faith  is 
not  a  work  of  human  merit,  but  rather  an  opera- 
tion of  God  in  tlie  human  soul.  The  sinner  is  pro- 
nounced righteous  on  the  ground  of  such  faith, 
and  kept  from  the  wrath  of  God  (Rom.  iv.  8,  v.  9  ; 
2  Cor,  V,  19).  The  aggregate  of  those  who  be- 
lieve constitute  the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  32), 
which  is  represented  nndei'  the  figures  of  a  temple 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16  sq.)  and  a  body  (1  Cor.  x.  7).  The 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  it  (2  Cor.  vi.  16) ;  but  in  its 
present  condition  it  is  not  an  ideal  organization. 
It  will  be  consummated  after  the  final  crisis 
(1  Thess.  iv.  17  ;  2  Tliess  ii.  1,  etc.),  which  will  be 
preceded  by  the  culmination  of  apostasy  in  Anti- 
christ (2  Thess.  ii.  3.  sq.). 

The  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  have  been 
aptly  called  "the  Christological  Epistles."  They 
emphasize,  if  possible,  more  strongly,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  through  Christ.  He  is  equal 
with  the  Father  (Phil.  ii.  0),  the  Creator  of  the 
world  (Col.  i.  15  sq.),  and  possesses  the  fulness 
of  the  Deity  (Col.  ii.  9),  but  emptied  liimself,  and 
humbled  liimself  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
The  true  Christian  is  a  new  man  (Col.  iii.  10), 
belongs  to  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  21),  lives  in  the  world, 
but  is  not  of  it  (Col.  iii.  3),  and  will  be  led  by 
Christ  to  absolute  purity  (Eph.  v.  27);  so  that, 
tiirough  Christ,  all  separation  from  (iod  is  over- 
come.    The  church  is  an  ethical  organization. 

Tlie  contents  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  olistacles  to  the  growth  of 
the  church  to  which  the  apostle  directs  himself. 
They  emphasize  that  a  sound  faith  depends  upon 
■sound  doctrine,  which  is  found  in  the  word  of 
God  (1  Tim.  vi.  3  sq.,  etc)  ;  sucli  doctrine  should 
be  cordially  received  (1  Tim.  i.  15,  iii.  1,  etc.);  the 
church,  which  is  the  organization  of  God's  chosen 
peojile,  .should  be  well  organized,  its  affairs  jirop- 
erly  managed  by  cho.sen  and  godly  officers  (1  Tim. 
v.  19;    2  Tim.   i.  6,  etc.),  —  presbyters,  deacons, 
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widows,  deaconesses.  The  core  of  tlie  Christian 
life  is  described  as  piety  ((iof/Jtm),  godliness  of 
heart,  —  an  idea  nowhere  else  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  the  Acts  and  "J  I'eter  (1  Tim. 
ii.  '_',  iv.  7  sq.  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  .0;  Tit.  i.  1,  etc.). 
Its  principal  fruit  is  self-control  (mKppoavvij).  The 
e.xpression  is  a  different  one,  but  no  new  doctrine 
is  urged  by  I'aid  in  the  Pastoral  l'2pistles.  'i'hey, 
too,  strongly  urge,  as  the  only  ground  of  salva- 
tion, the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  who  was  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  gave  him- 
self up  as  a  ransom  (1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  Tit.  ii.  14), 
and  destroyed  death  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  Kighteous- 
ne.ss  comes  not  by  works  (Tit.  iii.  5),  but  by 
grace.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  do  not,  as  has  been 
asserted  (Pfleiderer),  represent  the  transition  from 
Paulinisin  to  Catholicism. 

Lit.  —  Lives  of  Paul.  By  IIemsex,  Gottin- 
gen,  1830;  Schrader,  Leipzig,  1830-36,  5  vols.; 
B.\UR,  Stuttgart,  184.5,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1860,  2 
vols.,  [Eng.  trans.,  London,  1873-7.5,  2  vols.]; 
IIausuath,  Heidelberg,  1865,  2d  ed.,  1S72;  Re- 
nan,  Paris,  1869,  [Eng.  trans.,  Xew  York,  1871]; 
Krenkel,  Leipzig,  1869;  Luthardt,  Leipzig, 
1869 ;  Kammlitz,  Frankenberg,  1881  ;  [Cony- 
heare  and  Howson,  London,  1850-52,  2  vols, 
(many  editions  and  reprints);  Lewin,  London, 
1851,  new  revised  edition,  1874.  2  vols. ;  Farrar, 
London  and  New  York,  1879,  2  vols.  ;  William 
,AI.  Taylor,  Sermons,  N.  Y.,  1882].  More  General 
Works.  —  'NEAtiDK'R  :  Hi.tlori/ oj'l/ie  Platiling  .  .  . 
'if  the  Christian  Church  ;  Lange  :  D.  Apost.  Zeit- 
(liter,  EWALD :  History  of  the  People  of  Israel, 
vol.  vi. ;  Lechler  :  D.  apost.  u.  nachnpost.  Zeit- 
alter ;  Thiersch:  D.  Kirche  im  apost.  Zeitalter, 
3d  ed.,  Augsburg,  1879  ;  [Schaff  :  Apostolic 
Church  and  History  of  Christian  Church,  new  edi- 
tion, 1882,  vol.  i.  ;  Sabatier:  L'apotre  Paul, 
Paris,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1882;  PressensE:  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1870; 
F.  A.  Malleson  :  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  1881;  James  Smith  :  Voyaye  and 
Shipioreck  of  St.  Paul.  London,  1848,  4th  ed., 
1880].  Theology  of  Paul.  — Gottlob  W.  Meyer  : 
Entwiclelung  d.  paul.  Lehrhegriffs,  Altona,  1801; 
Carl  Schrader  :  D.  Apostel  Pautus,  Leipzig, 
18.32,  vol.  iii.  ;  L^steri  :  Entwickeluny  d.  paid. 
Lehrhegriffs,  Zurich,  1824,  6th  ed.,  1851  ;  Dahne: 
Idem,  Ilalle,  1835;  [Wh.^tely-;  Essays  on  St. 
Paul's  Writings,  London  and  Andover,  8th  ed., 
1865;  Irons:  Christianiti/  as  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
London,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1876;  P.  .T.  Gloag  :  fnlro- 
■duction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Edinburgh,  1874] ; 
Menegoz:  Le  pe'che'  el  la  redemption  d'aprtis  S. 
Paul,  Paris,  1882;  the  Theologies  of  the  Neio 
Testament  of  Schmid,  Van  Oosterzee,  Weiss. 
Representing  the  Tiibingen  School.  —  Baur  : 
Netdest.  Theol.,  Leipzig,  1864 ;  Holsten  :  Zum 
Ecangelium  d.  Pardus  u.  Petrus  (Rostock,  1868), 
D.  Erang.  d.  Pautus  (Berlin,  1880);  J.  IL  ScnoL- 
ten  :  D.  Paidinische  Evangelium,  Elberfeld,  1881  ; 
and  to  some  extent  Pfleiderer:  D.  Paulinismus, 
Leipzig,  1873.  Chronology  of  Paul.  —  Anger  : 
De  temporiim  in  Actis  App.  ralione,  Leipzig,  1833; 
WiESELER  :  Chronol.  d.  apost.  Zeitalters,  Gottin- 
gen,  1848. 

[Conunenlaries.  —  Among  the  inr.umerable  Com- 
mentaries upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  those  by  the 
following  recent  writers  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
On  all  the  Epistles.  —  Mever  (English  trans.). 


Dk  Wette,  Lange  (various  authors,  American 
edition),  Whedon,  Ellicott,  Cowles  ;  Bible 
(.Speaker's)  Commentary  (various  authors),  Elli- 
cott's  New -Testament  Commentary  (various  au- 
thors), Schaff's  Popular  Commentary  (various 
authors),  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (various 
authors).  On  Single  Epistles.  —  Romans:  Hodge, 
Philadelphia,  1835,  new  revised  edition,  1870; 
J.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  18,57;  Vaughan,  London, 
1874;  Beet,  London,  1877,  3d  ed.,  1882;  Godet 
(Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1880-81,  2  vols.),  New 
York,  1883,  1  vol.;  McCaul,  London,  1882; 
Valdes  (Eng.  trans,  from  the  Spanish  by  J.  T. 
Betts),  London,  1883 ;  D.  Brown,  London,  1883. 
Corinthians:  Stanley',  London,  1855,  2  vols., 
4th  ed.,  1870,  1  vol.;  Hod(;e,  Phila.,  18.57-59,  2 
vols.  ;  Beet,  London,  1SS2,  2d  ed.,  1883.  First 
Cor.  :  Edwards,  1885;  Godet.  Paris,  1885.  Gala- 
tians:  .J.  BuowN,  Edinburgh.  18.53;  Lightfoot, 
London,  1805,  6th  ed.,  1^80:  Eadie,  Edinburgh, 
1869;  Schaff,  New  York,  1880;  Dale,  London, 
1882.  Ephesians:  Hodge.  Phila.,  1856 ;  P2adie, 
London,  1801.  Philippians:  Eadie,  Lond.,  1859  ; 
Vaughan,  London,  1864,  4th  ed.,  1882;  Light- 
foot,  London,  1873,  4th  ed.,  1878.  Colossians: 
Eadie,  Lond.,  1856;  Lightfoot,  Lond.,  1875,  2d 
ed.,  1879;  Klopper,  Berl.,  1882.  Thessalonians : 
LiLLiE,  N.Y.,  1860;  Eadie,  Lond.,  1877.  Pasto- 
ral Epistles :  Fairbairn,  Edinb.,  1874.  Philemon  • 
G.  Cuvier,  Geneva,  1876,  and  in  Lightfoot's 

Colossians.']  WOLDEMAR  SCHMIDT. 

Chronology  of  the  Life  and   Writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

A.  D. 

PauTs  converBion 37 

Sojourn  in  Arabia 37-40 

First  journey  to  Jerusalem  after  his  couyersion  (Gai.  1. 
IH) ;  eojouru  at  Tareue,  and  afterward  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  26) 40 

Second  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  company  witli  Barna. 

bas,  to  relieve  tlie  famine ■ 44 

Paul's  first  great  missionary  journey,  witli  Barnabas  and 
Mark ;  Cyprus,  Antiocti  in  Pisidia,  Iconlum,  Lystra, 
Derbe;  return  to  Antioch  in  Syria 45-49 

Apostolic  council  ut  Jerusalem;  conflict  between  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  Christianity ;  Paul's  third  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  with  Barnabas  and  Titus;  settlement  of 
the  ditficulty ;  agreement  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  apostles;  Paul's  return  to  .■\ntioch;  his  col- 
lision with  Peter  and  Barnabas  at  .\ntioch,  and  tem- 
porary separation  from  the  latter 50 

Paul's  second  missionary  journey  from  Antioch  to  Asia 
Minor,  Cillcla,  Lycaoiiia.  Galatia,  Troas,  and  Greece 
(Philippi,  'I'bessalonica,  Berosa,  Athens,  and  Corinth). 
From  tliis  tour  dates  the  Christianization  of  Europe  .        51 

Paul  at  Corinth  (a  year  and  a  half) ;  First  and  Second 

Kpistles  to  the  Thessalonians 52,  53 

Paul's  fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem  (spring) ;  short  stay 

at  Antioch;  his  tiiird  missionary  tour  (autumn)     .    .        54 

Paul  at  EphesuB  (three  years) ;  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(50  or  57) ;  excursion  to  Macedonia,  Corinth,  aud 
Crete  (not  mentioned  in  the  Ads);  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  ( ?) ;  return  to  Ephesus ;  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (spring,  57) 54-57 

Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  (summer)  to  Macedonia; 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 57 

Paul's  third  sojourn  at  Corinth  (three  months)  ;  Epistle 

to  the  Romans 67,  58 

Paul's  tiflh   aud   last    journey  to  Jerusalem   (spring), 

where  he  is  arrested,  and  sent  to  Casearea 5S 

Paul's  captivity  at  Caesarea;  testimony  before  Felix, 
Festus,  and  Agrippa  (the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the 
Acts  commenced  at  Caesarea,  and  concluded  at  liome),  58-60 

Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (autumn);  shipwreck  at  Malta; 

arrival  at  Rome  (spring,  61) 60,  61 

Paul's  lirst  captivity  at  Rome;  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians, Epliesians,  Pliilippiane.  Philemon 61-63 

Conl^agration  at  Rome  (July) ;  Neronian  persecution  of 

the  Christians;  martyrdom  of  Paul  (?) 64 

Hypothesis  of  a  second  Roman  captivity,  and  preceding 
missionary  journeys  to  the  East,  and  possibly  to 
Spain;  First  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  Titus  (Hebrews?) ; 
Stcoud  Timothy 63-67 
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PAUL  is  the  name  of  five  popes. —  Paul  I.  (757- 
767)  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  April  20,  757, 
at  the  death  of  his  brother.  Pope  Stephen  II.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Fraukish  party,  and  fol- 
lowed his  elevation  with  a  letter  to  Pippin,  the 
Frankish  king,  asking  him  to  confirm  his  elec- 
tion, and  appealing  "  to  liis  help  and  mighty  pro- 
tection." The  hostile  attitude  of  Desiderius,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  soon  made  this  aid  necessary. 
Desiderius  laid  hands  upon  the  duchies  of  Spoleto 
and  Beneventum,  which  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Frankish  king  and 
tlie  Pope,  and  refused  to  deliver  Bologna  and 
other  cities  to  the  papal  see.  With  the  aid  of 
France,  Paul  secured  most  of  his  demands,  but 
practised  a  double-faced  policy  with  Desiderius 
to  do  it.  Paul  lived  in  constant  anxiety  lest  the 
Byzantine  emperor  should  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Lombards  or  Pippin.  He  died  June  28,  767. 
See  his  Life,  in  Liber  ponlif.  (Muratori,  Rer.  Ital. 
iii.,  172  sq.),  his  Letters,  in  Migne  (vol.  Ixxxix.) 
and  J.-VFFE  (Bihl.  rer.  Germ.,  pp.  67  sq.)  :  Jatke  : 
Heg.  Punlif.  ;  Baronius:  Aiuiales ,  the  Histories 
of  the  city  of  Home  of  Keumont  and  Gregoko- 
vius;  Hefele:  ConciUengeseh.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  420, 
4.31  sqq.  (2d  ed.).  — Paul  II.  (1464-71),  whose 
civil  name  was  Pietro  Barbo,  a  nephew  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  was  b.  in  Venice,  Feb.  26,  1418 ; 
d.  July  26,  1471.  After  occupying  various  posi- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  lie  was  made  car- 
dinal-priest of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  on  Aug.  30,  1464,  unanimously  chosen  pope. 
He  was  obliged  to  sign  a  document,  pledging 
himself  to  do  away  with  nepotism,  continue  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  call  an  CBCumenical  coun- 
cil, etc.,  but  understood  how  to  break  the  stipu- 
lations. He  showed  promptitude  and  courage  in 
putting  down  plots  against  his  life.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  Humanists  led  him  to  pass  the  ridicu- 
lous measure  commanding  the  Romans  to  confine 
the  education  of  their  children  to  reading  and 
writing.  His  tastes  were  luxurious ;  and  his  in- 
troduction of  public  carnivals,  horse-races,  etc., 
tended  to  corrupt  tlie  morals  of  the  city.  From 
an  ecclesiastical  stand-point,  Paul's  pontificate  was 
not  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  Ho  spent  his  forces 
in  settling  little  controversies  between  the  states 
of  Italy,  instead  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
Turk,  lie  even  pursued  George  Podiebrad,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  chief  opponent  of  the  Turk,  as 
a  heretic,  because  he  kept  the  Compact  uuide  with 
the  Utraquists  at  Basel.  (See  llus.)  The  king 
was  cited  to  appear  at  Home,  Aug.  2,  146.');  and 
soon  afterwards  a  papal  commission  directed  the 
Bishop  of  Lavant  to  jironounce  the  king's  sub- 
jects free  from  their  allegiance.  .\  crusade  was 
preached  against  him,  and  led  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  (1468),  but  was  unsuccessful.  Measures 
looking  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  were  ter- 
minated by  the  king's  deatli,  March  22,  1471.  See 
C'annesius:  Vila  P.  I/.,  in  Muratori,  Jicr.  Ital., 
iii.  pp.  994  s(|. ;  Gaspar  Veronen.sis  :  De  ge.iti.^ 
tempore  po/ilif.  Max.  Pauli  IL  (ihidem,  p.  1020)  ; 
Palacky  :  ilislorij  nf  Bohemia ,  Zaun  :  Rudulf 
roll  Rudesheim,  Fitrsthischnf  run  Larant  u.  lireslaii, 
Frankfurt,  1S81.  —  Paul'  III.  (1.534-49),  whose 
civil  name  was  Alexander  Farnese,  was  b.  at 
Carino,  Fel).  2S,  1468  ;  d.  at  Rome,  Nov.  10, 1549. 
His  mother's  family  had  given  Boniface  VIH.  to 
the  papal  chair.     .Vlcxauder  was  made  caidiluil- 


i  deacon  in  1493  by  Alexander  VL,  who  sustained 

I  a  forbidden  relation  to  his  sister.  At  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  (1521)  he  came  within  two  votes  of 
being  made  pope ;  was  again  unsuccessful  at  the 

,  death  of  Hadrian  VI.  (1523),  but  secured  the  prize 
at  the  death  of  Clement  VII.,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion.    Alexander's  ability  to  secure  the  favor 

i  of  one  pope  after  another  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  diplomatic  endowments.  His  election  as 
pope  occurred  Oct.  13,  1534,  and  was  in  spite  of 
his  transgression  of  the  rule  of  celibacy.  He  had 
four  children,  one  of  whom.  Pier  Luigi,  became 
notorious  for  his  debauched  habits.  Alexander 
adopted  the  name  of  Paul  III.,  and  soon  after  his 
promotion,  Dec.  18,  1534,  gave  his  grandchildren 
(Alexander  Farnese,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  Guido 
Ascanius  Sforza,  a  boy  of  sixteen)  cardinal's  hats. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  emperor  the  Pope  an- 
swered by  saying  that  boys  had  been  appoint- 
ed cardinals  in  the  cradle.  The  bad  impression 
created  by  this  act  was  counteracted  by  the  speedy 
admission  of  learned  and  devoted  ecclesiastics  to 
the  college  of  cardinals,  such  as  Contarini,  Pole, 
and  Sadolet.  The  Pope  declared  in  favor  of  an 
cecumenical  council  to  correct  the  abuses  of  tlie 
church,  and  stem  the  tide  of  the  Keforraation,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  emperor,  issued  a  liull  (June  2, 
1536)  for  its  convention  at  Mantua.  The  Duke  of 
Mantua  declining  to  receive  the  council  unless 
all  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Pope,  it  was 
appointed  for  Mav  1,  1538.  at  Vicenza.  In  June, 
1538,  he  secured  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  at  Nice.  In  1536  Paul 
appointed  a  comniission  to  prepare  a  programme 
for  the  council,  which  brought  in  thirty  proposi- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  the  church  (corifitiiim 
de  emendanda  ecclesia).  These  propositions,  which 
were  not  received  with  favor,  were  translated  by 
Luther  into  German  (1538),  with  preface  and 
notes,  who,  ignorant  of  tlie  good  intentions  of  the 
commissioners,  calls  them  "distracted  fellows, 
who  want  to  reform  the  church  with  the  tails  of 
foxes."  Paul's  deep  interest  in  the  proposed 
council  is  vouched  for  by  the  excommunication 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  1538  (projected  in 
1.535),  after  he  had  declared  against  the  council 
in  two  tracts.  The  Pope  was  intensely  loyal  to 
his  family,  and  got  into  wars  and  controversies- 
in  the  endeavor  to  iironiote  the  interests  of  his 
grandchildren  and  nephews.  The  refusal  of 
Perugia  to  pay  a  salt  tax  which  he  levied,  called 
forth  from  him  in  1510  an  interdict,  and  was  pun- 
ishcil  with  the  army  he  .sent  out  under  his  son. 
In  1540  he  confirmed  the  order  <if  Ignatius  Loyola, 
which  helped  him  to  check  the  progress  of  Prot- 
estantism by  violent  measures.  l!ut  he  did  not 
give  up  i\w.  idea  of  settling  matters  through  a 
council,  sent  delegates  to  the  disputation  at 
Worms  (1540,  1541),  and  Cardinal  Contarini  to 
tlie  Collocpiy  of  Kegcn.sburg.  In  consequence  of 
a  meeting  between  tlie  Pope  and  the  emperor 
at  l>ucca,  the  proposed  council  was  appointed 
for  Nov.  1,  1541,  at  Trent.  This  delay  afl'orded 
time  for  the  coiisunimation  of  other  measures  for 
checking  the  spread  of  here.sy.  Cardinal  Caraffa 
projiosed  that  all  heresies  should  be  crushed  from 
Home  as  a  centre  ;  and  Paul,  acting  upon  the  idea, 
i.ssued  the  bull  Licet  ah  initio  (July  21,  1542),  and 
aii])ointod  a  tribunal  of  iiKiuisitors,  witli  head- 
ciuurlers  at  Kouie,  whose  office  it  was  to  extirpate 
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heresy.  It  was  the  aim  of  Charles  V.  to  gain 
I'aul  for  his  policy.  This  1ih  failed  to  do  when 
he  refused  to  pay  I'aul's  price,  —  the  transfer  of 
Milan  to  his  nepliew  Ottavio  Farnesc.  I'anl  threw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  l''raneis  J.  Hostilities 
again  broke  out,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
suspended  July  (i,  15f:3.  In  tlie  nu'an  while  the 
Inquisition  had  done  its  work  well  in  Italy. 
Paul's  feelings  against  Charles  V.  wore  intensi- 
fied by  his  concluding  peace  witli  France  (Sept. 
18,  1544)  without  considting  him,  and  granting 
some  concessions  to  the  Protestants  at  Spires 
(June  10,  1544)  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
comparing  him  to  the  wor.st  persecutors  of  the 
church  from  Nero  to  Henry  IV.  The  Reformers 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  Pope's  letter  than  Luther 
(  Wider  d.  PapsKhum  zu  Rom  xwvi  Tcufel  gestiflet) 
?a\A  CaXvm  {Adnronilio paterna  Pauli  111.  .  .  .  ad 
inveclisx.  Cces.  Carohim  V.,  1545)  wrote  tractates 
full  of  biting  sarcasm  at  his  presumption.  A 
bull  was  issued,  calling  the  Council  of  Trent  for 
March  16,  1545.  In  the  mean  while  Cardinal 
Alexander  Farnese,  the  Pope's  grandson,  began 
new  measures  to  check  the  Reformation.  No 
other  papal  legate  exerted  such  a  bad  influence 
in  imbittering  the  feelings  of  the  two  parties  as 
he.  June  15,  1.545,  Paul  obligated  himself  to 
furnish  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  the  war  against 
the  Protestants ;  the  emperor,  on  his  side,  confirm- 
ing the  gift  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Paul's  son. 
Pier  Luigi.  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  last  con- 
vened Dec.  15,  1545,  Charles  V.  demanded  the 
passage  of  reforms ;  Paul,  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrinal  controversies.  Tliis  difference,  and 
Paul's  fear  that  the  emperor,  who  by  tliis  time 
had  reduced  Southern  Germany,  might  interfere 
too  much  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  led  him  to  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  Reformers. 
Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  compact 
at  the  Augsburg  diet  (1548)  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Paul's  consent  to  tln-ee  of  the  articles  — 
granting  to  the  Protestants  dispensation  concern- 
ing celibacy,  the  gift  of  the  cup,  and  fasting  — 
was  secured  ;  but  Charles  had  to  agree  to  refer 
all  future  measures  of  Reformation  to  a  com- 
mittee of  prelates  at  Rome.  The  intrigues  went 
on  ;  the  Pope's  policy,  looking  to  the  enrichment 
of  his  family,  finally  suffering  a  severe  defeat. 
Charles  refused  to  give  up  Piacenza,  and  deter- 
mined to  lay  his  hand  upon  Parma.  Paul  re- 
solved to  claim  the  cities  which  he  could  not 
secure  for  his  family  for  the  papal  see,  but  died 
during  the  progress  of  the  intrigues.  Venetian, 
Spanish,  and  French  diplomates  represent  Paul's 
prominent  traits  as  cunning,  foresight,  tenacity  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  but  in-esoluteness  at 
the  critical  moment.  The  Protestant  historian 
will  deem  it  a  mark  of  the  Divine  Providence  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  emperor 
placed  such  mighty  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  the  papal  plans  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Protestantism. 

Lit.  —  Paolo  Sarpi  :  Hislnry  nf  the  Council 
nf  Trent  [Eng.  trans,  by  Brent,  London,  1676]  ; 
tiuiRiNl :  Imago  opt.  pontifiris  expressa  in  gestis 
Pauli  III.,  Brescia,  1745;  Kiesi.ing  :  Epist.  de 
gestis  Pauli  III.,  Leipzig,  1747  ;  Calendar  uf  Stale 
Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  7  ;  Lanz  :  Correspondenz 
Karl  v.,  Leip.,  1845,  2  vols. ;  Dittiuch  :  Regeften 
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u.  Briefe  d.  Cardinals  O.  Contarini,  Braunsb.,  1881 ; 
Ra.nkk  :  Ilistori/o/  the  Popes  [Kng.  trans.,  Loud., 
1847,  .3  vols.]  ;  I'astok  :  Die  kircUliche  Iteunions- 
hestrehungen  wahrend  d.  liegieruiig  Karls  V.,  Freih.- 
i.-15r.,  1870  ;  [the  Histories  of  the  Reformation 
of  FisiiKu,  D'AuiiiG.NE,  etc.].       u.  zokpffel. 

Paul  IV.  (15.55-.59),  an  energetic  and  violent 
opponent  of  the  Refornuition,  whose  civil  name 
was  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa;  of  a  noble  Neapoli- 
tan family;  was  b.  June  28,  1476;  d.  at  liorae, 
Aug.  18, 1.559.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  who  opened  to  him  the 
way  to  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Julius  H.  made 
him  bishop  of  Chieti  (Theale)  in  1504,  and  n.sed 
him  for  political  missions.  Leo  X.  despatched  him 
as  papal  legate  to  England  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter's  pence,  and  to  Spain  to  induce 
Ferdinand  to  form  a  general  alliance  of  Christian 
princes  against  the  Turks.  The  second  mission 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  Caraffa  secured  the  Span- 
ish king's  favor,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  vice  grand  chaplain,  which  he  held  for  several 
years.  Soon  after  the  king's  death  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  after  1520  resided  in  Rome.  He 
was  one  of  the  connnission  of  eight  appointed  by 
Leo  X.  to  destioy  the  hydi-a  of  heresy,  but  was 
disappointed  in  its  failure  to  take  energetic 
measures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of 
the  Divine  Love,  which  developed  into  the  order 
of  the  Theatines.  Caraffa,  true  to  its  profession, 
set  the  example  in  renouncing  worldly  posses- 
sions. In  1527  he  was  in  Venice,  and  began  the 
?-o/e  of  a  violent  enemy  of  the  heretics,  which  he 
pursued  for  thirty  years.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  he  said,  "  Heretics  are  heretics,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such,"  etc.  Paul  III.  made  him  cardi- 
nal; and  he  soon  took  sides  in  the  conclave  against  > 
the  party  led  by  Contarini,  v^hich  was  in  favor  of 
mild  and  conciliatory  measures  towards  the  Prot- 
estants. After  Contarini's  failure  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  the  Protestants  at  the  Regensburg 
Colloquy  (1541),  the  radical  party  at  Rome  secured 
the  preponderance  of  influence.  Caraffa  was  ener- 
getic in  sjiying  out  any  indications  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Italy  ;  and  by  the  bull  Licet  ah  initio, 
promulged  July  21,  1542,  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  was  establislied  at  Rome.  Caraffa 
threw  all  his  force  into  it.  His  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne,  May  23,  1555,  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  his  plans  fully,  covering  Ilaly  with  a  network 
of  Inquisition  offices.  He  extended  his  efforts  in 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  to  Spain,  France, 
and  England ;  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
favored  by  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was 
hailed  as  its  second  founder  (Orlandiui,  i.  15). 
His  last  dying  words  to  the  cardinals  assembled 
at  his  death-bed  were  in  commendation  of  the 
Inquisition.  His  death  was  hailed  with  jubilation 
by  the  people,  who  stormed  the  house  of  the  In- 
quisition (freeing  the  prisoners),  broke  his  statue, 
and  dragged  the  head  through  the  streets.  But 
the  next  day  all  Rome  thronged  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  great  Pope,  who  had  impiessed  the  stamp 
of  his  mind  and  will  upon  the  future  history  of 
the  Papacy.  See  notices  of  the  early  lives  of 
Paul  in  Bromato  ;  Sloria  di  Paolo  IV.,  Ravenna, 
1748-53,  2  vols.  Very  important  is  the  manu-, 
script  work,  Vita  e  Gesti  di  G.  P.  Caraffa,  in 
the  Briti-sh  Museum,  etc.  Ranke  :  History  of  the 
Popes  (an  excellent  description  of  his  character 
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and  work).     [See  also  the  Histories  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  Fisher,  etc.]  benkath. 

Paul  V.  (1605-21),  whose  civil  name  was  Camil- 
las Borghese,  was  b.  Sept.  17,  1552,  at  Rome; 
studied  philosophy  at  Perugia,  and  law  at  Padua  ; 
d.  Jan.  28,  1621,  at  Rome.  He  was  made  cardi- 
nal in  1596  by  Clement  VHI.,  in  recognition  of 
liis  service  as  papal  legate  in  Spain,  and  after- 
wards inquisitor  He  was  elected  pope,  May  16, 
1605.  He  endeavored  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the  papal  throne,  but,  instead,  weakened  it. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans over  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Molina  (see 
art.),  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  He 
placed  Venice  under  an  interdict  (April  17,  1606) 
on  account  of  the  State's  interference  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  (imprisonment  of  two  priests, 
etc.).  Paolo  Sarpi,  as  well  as  the  Senator  Quiri- 
no,  opposed  the  assumptions  of  Rome  in  able 
writings;  and  all  the  orders,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jesuits,  Theatines,  and  Capuchins,  refused 
obedience.  Services  went  on,  the  communion  was 
dispensed,  and  the  refractory  orders  banished. 
The  Pope  endeavored  to  excite  Spain  to  a  cru- 
sade against  the  refractory  State.  The  measure 
miscarried,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  submit. 
The  State  refused  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  interdict,  or  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners ;  but 
Cardinal  Joyeuse,  who  conducted  the  proceed- 
ings, made  the  sign  of  the  cross  secretly,  with 
his  hand  concealed  behind  his  baretta.  in  order 
to  give  out  that  the  papal  censures  had  been 
recalled,  and  dispensation  granted  in  the  usual 
way.  This  was  the  last  papal  interdict.  Paul 
succeeded,  too,  in  getting  worsted  in  his  relations 
with  P^ngland  when  he  forbade  the  Catholics  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  with  France  after 
the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  The  Jesuit  Mariana's 
work,  commending  the  murder  of  tyrannical  kings, 
was  burned  by  the  public  hangman,  by  order  of 
the  French  Parliament ;  and  Bellarmin's  work, 
written  in  the  same  .spirit,  against  the  king  of 
England,  was,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  forbidden 
to  be  sold  in  the  land.  The  work  which  Paul 
■commissioned  Suarez  to  write  against  the  English 
king  was  publicly  burned  by  order  of  James  I. 
Paul  was  more  successful  in  promoting  art  tlian 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  St.  Peter's  was  finished 
by  Carlo  Maderno,  by  his  order,  and  the  great 
palace  of  Borghese  built  by  his  gifts.  The  city 
of  Rome  owed  the  repair  of  its  water-works  to 
him,  as  did  also  the  V'atican  Library  its  enlarge- 
ment. Exempt  from  moral  stain,  he  approached 
clo.se  to  Pius  IX.  in  his  willingness  to  be  apotlieo- 
sized,  and  allowed  him.self  to  be  called  "  Vice- 
God."  SceHzovius:  Vila  I'auU  V.,  Home,  lG2'i ; 
Pi.ATiNA  :  Htstoria  Ponlif.,  Cologne,  1626  ;  CiACO- 
Nius  :  Vitcp.  el  res  geslm  Pnnlif.  Horn.,  Rome,  1677; 
Gardi.ner:  Hislortj  of  Erttjland,  1603-16,  Loud., 
1863;  Ranke:  HisI .  of  Ike  Popes  ,  Sciinkkmann: 
Weilere  Enlwickelurtg  il.  l/mmlslisc/i-mnlinisti.ic/ien 
Cnnlroverse,  Frcib.-i.-Br.,  1880.      11.  ZOUl'KKKL. 

PAUL,  Father  (Paolo  Sarpi).     See  Sarpi. 

PAUL    OF    SAMOSATA.     See   Monakchian- 

I9M,  p.   l.'ilfl. 

PAUL  OF  THEBES.    See  Mona8tkry,  p.  1551. 

PAUL,  Vincent  de.     See  Vincknt  dk  Paul. 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  .son  of  Warnefried,  the 
liistorian  of  the  Lombards;  wa,s  b.  about  720  or 
725;  d.  April  13,  probably  in  the  year  800.     Ho 


conducted  the  education  of  Adelperga,  daughter 
of  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius.  He  entered 
the  clerical  order,  and  became  intimate  with 
Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he  remained  for 
some  time.  In  787  he  returned  to  his  former 
cloister  at  Monte  Casino,  Italy.  Paul  was  versa- 
tile as  a  writer.  From  one  of  his  poems  on  John 
the  Baptist,  Guido  of  Arezzo  got  names  for  the 
notes :  — 

"  Ut  queant  laxis 
RE-souare  fibris 
Mi-ra  gestorum* 
FA-muii  tuorum 
SoL-ve  pollutum 
LA-bii  reatum 
Sancte  Joannes." 

His  historical  works  are  a  Life  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (a  compilation  from  Beda,  and  Gregory's 
own  writings),  Gesia  episcoporum  Metlensium  (a 
History  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
written  for  Adelperga),  and  especially  a  History  of 
the  Lombards  to  Liudprand's  death  (744),  wliich 
preserves  many  valuable  popular  traditions.  Ger- 
man translations  of  the  last  work  by  Sprunkr 
(Hamb.,  1838)  and  Abel  (Berlin,  1849);  Dahx  : 
Des  Paulus  Diaconus  Leben  und  Schriflen,  1876  ; 
Wattenuach  :  Deutschland's  Geschichtsquellen, 
4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1877. 

PAULA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  highest  rank  and 
of  great  wealth ;  married,  and  mother  to  four 
children;  settled,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Toxotius,  most  of  her  property  on  her  children, 
and  followed  Jerome  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
she  founded  a  monastery,  nunnerj-,  and  hospital 
at  Bethlehem,  and  spent  her  life  in  devotional 
practices.  She  died  in  404,  and  is  commemorat- 
ed by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  on  Jan.  26. 
See  Aet.  Sand.  Boll.,  Jan.  26. 

PAULICIANS,  a  dualistic  sect  of  the  Orient, 
whose  name  was  derived  from  their  respect  for 
the  apostle  Paul,  rather  than  from  their  third 
leader,  tlie  Armenian  Paul,  as  Photius  and  Petrus 
Siculus  affirm. 

History.  —  The  founder  of  tlie  sect  was  a  cer- 
tain Constanline,  wlio  hailed  from  ^laiianalis,  a 
dualistic  community  near  Saniosata.  He  studied 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  combined  dualistic  and 
(-'liristian  doctrines,  and,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
former,  vigorously  opposed  the  formalism  of  the 
church.  Regarding  himself  as  called  to  restore 
the  pure  Cliristianity  of  Paul,  lie  adojited  the 
name  Silvanus,  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  and  about 
the  year  660  founded  his  first  congregation  at 
Kibossa  in  Armenia.  Twenty-seven  years  after- 
wards he  was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror. Simeon,  the  court  oflicial  wlioex(H"uted  the 
order,  was  him.self  converted,  and,  adopting  the 
name  Titus,  became  Constant!  ne's  succe.s.sor,  but 
was  burned  to  death  in  690  (the  punishment  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Manich:vans).  The  adherents 
of  the  sect  fled,  with  the  .\rmeni.an  Paul  at  their 
head,  to  Episparis.  Hi'  died  in  715,  leaving  two 
sons,  Gegnirsius  (whom  he  had  appointed  liis 
successor)  and  Thi'odore.  The  latter,  giving  out 
that  he  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  ro.se  up 
against  Gegntcsius,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Geg- 
nicsius  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  appeared 
before  Leo  the  Isainian,  was  declared  innocent  of 
heresy,  returned  to  ICpisparis,  but,  fearing  danger, 
went  with  his  adherents  to  Mananalis.    llisdrrilh 
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(in  745)  was  the  occasion  of  a  division  in  the 
sect;  Zacliarias  and  Joseph  being  tlie  leaders  of 
the  two  parties.  The  latter  had  the  larger  follow- 
ing, and  was  succeeded  by  Haaues,  775.  Tlie  sect 
grew  in  spite  of  persecution,  receiving  additions 
from  the  opponents  of  iniage-worsliiji.  Baanes, 
an  immoral  man,  was  supplanted  by  .Sergius,  801, 
wlio  was  very  active  for  tliirty-four  years,  and 
was  received  into  the  number  of  the  saints.  His 
activity  was  the  occasion  of  renewed  persecutions 
on  the  part  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  Obliged  to 
flee,  Sergius  and  his  followers  settled  at  Argauni, 
in  that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Saracens.  At  the  death  of  Sergius, 
the  control  of  the  sect  was  divided  between  sev- 
■eral  leaders.  The  empress,  Theodora,  instituted 
a  new  persecution,  in  which  a  hundred  thousand 
Paulicians  in  Grecian  Armenia  are  said  to  have 
lost  tlieir  lives.  Under  Karbeas,  who  fled  with 
the  residue  of  the  sect,  two  cities,  Amara  and 
Tephrica,  were  built.  His  successor,  Chrysocheres, 
■devastated  many  cities ;  in  867  advanced  as  far  as 
Kphesus,  and  took  many  priests  prisoners.  In  868 
the  emperor,  Basil,  despatched  Petrus  Siculus  to 
arrange  for  their  exchange.  His  sojourn  of  nine 
months  among  the  Paulicians  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  many  facts,  which  he  preserved 
in  his  'loTopia  nepi  r?/f  xtv^f  Koi  fiarala^  alpioEtj^  tCiv 
Mavixaluv^  Ti.>v  Kul  llavh-KiapCjv  Tieyoficvuv  ("  History 
of  the  empty  and  vain  heresy  of  tlie  Manichseans, 
otherwise  called  Paulicians  ").  Tlie  propositions 
of  peace  were  not  accepted,  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  Chrysocheres  killed.  'I'he  power  of  the  Pauli- 
cians was  broken.  In  970  the  emperor,  John 
Tzimisces,  transferred  some  of  them  to  Pliilij)- 
popolis  in  Thrace,  and,  as  a  reward  for  their 
promise  to  keep  back  the  Scythians,  granted 
Ithera  religious  freedom.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  revival  of  the  sect ;  but  it  was  true  to  the 
empire.  Several  thousand  went  in  the  army  of 
Alexius  Comneuus  against  the  Norman,  Robert 
Guiscard ;  but,  deserting  the  emperor,  many  of 
them  (1085)  were  thrown  into  prison.  Efforts  were 
again  put  forth  for  theii'  conversion  ;  and  for  tlie 
converts  the  new  city  of  Alexiopolis  was  built, 
opposite  Philippopolis.  When  the  Crusaders  took 
Constantinople  (1204),  they  found  some  Pauli- 
cians, whom  the  historian  Gottfried  of  Villehar- 
douin  calls  Popelicans.  According  to  a  Greek 
writer,  Coiistantine  (eyxciptdiov  mpi  rr/f  invapxiac 
^Am-novndyieu;,  Vienna,  1819,  p.  27),  adherents  of 
the  ancient  sect  were  living  in  Philippopolis  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Doctrines.  —  Little  is  known  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Paulicians,  as  we  are  confined  for  information  to 
the  reports  of  opponents  and  a  few  fragments  of 
Sergius'  letters  which  they  have  preserved.  Their 
system  was  dualistic.  There  are  two  principles, 
two  kingdoms.  The  Eyil  Spirit  is  the  author  of, 
and  lord  of,  the  present,  visible  world ;  the  Good 
Spirit,  of  the  future  world.  Of  their  views  about 
the  creation  of  man,  little  is  known  but  what  is 
contained  in  the  ambiguous  words  of  Sergius, 
"  >/  TrpuTjj  Tropveia,  r/v  £k  tov  'ASu/i  nepiKei/ieDa,  evepynaia 
iaTiv.  if  dk  devrepa  fisll^DV  Tropveia  eon  mpl  i/^  Xeyef  6 
TTopvevuv  ei'f  rd  Idiov  aCifia  dfiopTdvet."  This  passage 
seems  to  teach  that  Adam's  sin  of  disobedience 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  that  a  greater  sin 
than  his  is  the  sin  against  the  church  {aCiiia).  The 
Pauliciaus   accepted   the  four  Gospels,  fourteen 


Epistles  of  Paul,  the  three  Epistles  of  John, 
James,  Jude,  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Laiidicoaiis, 
which  tiiey  professed  to  have.  Tin;  Old  Testa- 
ment they  rejected.  They  rejected  Die  title  (jf 
OeoTOKOi  (mother  of  Godj,  and  refused  all  worship  to 
Mary.  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  to  eman- 
cipate men  from  the  body  and  from  the  world, 
which  are  evil.  The  reverence  for  the  cross,  they 
looked  upon  as  heathenish.  The  outward  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  baptism,  they  rejected.  Christ  himself 
is  our  baptism.  Their  places  of  worsliip  they 
called  "places  of  prayer"  (npnnfv\ni).  Although 
they  were  ascetics,  they  made  no  distinction  in 
foods,  and  practised  marriage. 

The  Paulicians  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Mani- 
clifeans,  as  Photius,  Petrus  Sicnlus,  and  many 
modern  authors  have  held.  Both  were  dualists, 
but  the  former  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  evil  God;  Manes,  to  the  good  God;  and 
the  former  held  the  Scriptures  in  higher  honor. 
They  even  condemned  IManes,  comparing  him  to 
Buddha.  Gieselerand  Neander,  with  more  proba- 
bility, derive  the  sect  from  the  Gnostic  Marcion- 
ites.  Muratori,  Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  others 
regard  the  Paulicians  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
Cathari ;  but  the  differences  between  them  in 
organization,  ascetic  practices,  etc.,  forbid  this 
opinion.  [The  Seventh  Council  of  Twin  (719) 
forbade  all  intercourse  with  them.] 

Lit.  —  Photius,  in  Gallandii  Bihl.  Palrum  , 
Petrus  Siculus,  ed.  by  Gieseler,  Gotlingen,  1846, 
1849  ;  Johannes  Ozniensis,  in  his  Ojiera,  ed.  by 
Auclier,  Venice,  1834;  E.Schmidt:  Hist.  F'aulic. 
Orientatium,  Copenhagen,  18;:j6  ;  the  Church  Histo- 
ries of  Gieseler  and  Neander;  [A.  Lombard  : 
Paulicians,  Geneva,  1879].  c.  SCHMIDT. 

PAULINUS  OF  AQUILEIA,  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Carulingian  period ;  was  b.  in  Eriuli, 
Italy;  d.  about  802.  Elevated  by  Charlemagne 
in  787  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  AquUeia,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  and  was  one  of  CharlemagTie's 
chief  counsellors  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
cern. He  took  part  in  the  synods  of  Kegensburg 
(792)  and  Frankfurt  (794)  against  the  Adojition- 
ists,  and  in  796  held  a  provincial  synod,  at  Forum 
Julii,  against  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Adoptionists.  The 
acts  of  the  last  synod  are  given  in  Mansi  and 
Hefele.  Alcuin,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
Paulinus,  never  wearies  of  his  praises.  Paulinus 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  Letters  to  Charle- 
magne, Leo  HI.,  and  Heistulf  (at  one  time  as- 
cribed to  Stephen  V.),  who  murdered  his  wife  on 
the  suspicion  of  adultery,  and  the  following 
works :  Sacrosyllabus  contra  Ehpamlum  (a  state- 
ment against  Adoptionisin)  ;  Libn  tres  contra  Feli- 
cem  ,  Lib.  exhortationis  seu  de  salutarihus  arynmentis 
(a  work  dedicated  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Friuli.  enu- 
merating the  vices  he  should  avoid,  and  the  vir- 
tues he  should  practise,  and  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  Augustine)  ;  a  tract  on  penance,  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  Histoire  litte'raire  de  la  France ,  and 
some  poems,  among  which,  a  statement  of  faith 
in  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  under  the  title 
De  regula  Jidei  metrica,  etc.,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. The  works  of  Paulinus  have  been  edited, 
with  a  Life,  by  Madrisius  (Venice,  17o7)  and 
MiGNE,  Pat.  Lai.  xcix.  herzog. 
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PAULINUS,  Pontius  Meropius  Anicius,  usual- 
ly called  Nolanus,  from  the  town  of  which  he 
was  bishop :  a  devoted  ecclesiastic ;  was  b.  at 
Bordeaux,  ii5:J;  d.  June  22,  431.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  noblest  and  I'ichest  families  of  the 
laud,  and  inherited  such  vast  wealth,  that  Augus- 
tine (De  civil.  Dei,  i.  10)  could  speak  of  him  as 
opuletitissimus  dices.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  In  379  he  was  consul,  and 
might  have  occupied  the  most  distiuguislied  civil 
jxisitions.  But  turning  his  thoughts  seriously  to 
religious  concerns,  and  under  the  influence  of  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  and  Ambrose,  he  determined  upon  a 
clerical  life,  and  separated  from  his  wife  Therasia, 
and  with  her  full  consent.  In  393  or  394  he  was 
made  presbyter  at  Barcelona,  and  relinquished 
his  wealth,  but,  retaining  a  certain  control  over  it, 
dispensed  it  in  charities,  —  building  hospitals  for 
monks  and  the  poor,  in  constructing  extensive 
water-works  for  Nola,  etc.  Martin  of  Tours, 
Augustine,  and  .Terome  applaud  his  self-denial 
and  devotion.  He  lived  humbly,  and  practised 
strict  ascetic  habits.  In  394  Paulinus  made  Nola 
liis  home,  and  was  subsequently  (409,  according 
to  Tilleniont)  chosen  its  bishop.  Of  Paulinus' 
writings  there  are  preserved  fifty  letters  to  friends 
(Augustine,  etc.),  and  thirty  poems.  Some  of 
his  letters  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  church 
architecture  of  the  day,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  Agapae.  (See  Augu.sti:  Beitrdge  zur  christl. 
Kunslgeschichte,  i.  147-179). 

Lit.  —  The  writings  of  Paulinus  have  been 
edited  by  Rosweyde  and  Le  Due  (Antwerp, 
1622),  Le  Buun  des  Marettes  (Paris,  1685,  2 
vols.),  MiG.NE,  Mai  {Nicetm  el  Paulini  scripla  e 
Valicanis  codd.,  ed.  Rome,  lt>27).  For  his  life,  see 
CinFKi.ET  :  Paulinus  illuslralus,  Dijon,  ltit)2  ;  TiL- 
LEMONT  :  Me'moires  pour  .^ervir  a  hist,  eccle's.  (an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  materials)  ;  Gilly  :  Vigilan- 
lius  and  his  Times,  London,  1844 ;  BusE  :  Faulin 
von  Nula  u.  seine  Zeit,  Regensburg,  1856 ;  La- 
grange: Paulin  de  Nole,  I'aris,  1877;  E.  CnA- 
1  Ei.AiN  :  Notices  sur  les  7nanuscrits  des  poesies  de  S. 
J'liuiirt  de  Nole,  suiuie  d' observations  sur  le  texte, 
Paris,  1880.  HENKE. 

PAULINUS  OF  YORK  came  to  England  to- 
gether with  St.  Augustine  ;  accompanied,  in  025, 
..Etlielhurga  to  Northumbria,  where  he  labored  as 
a  missionary  with  great  success;  was  made  bish- 
op of  York  in  628,  but  was  in  633  compelled  to 
flee  before  the  invading  Pagans,  and  died  in  043 
as  bi.shop  of  Rochester.  See  AIil.man  :  Hist,  of 
Latin  t'hri.stianity,  ii. 

PAULISTS,  a  society  whose  proper  designation 
is  "  Tlie  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle ; "  founded  by  Isaac 
Thomas  Ilecker,  in  New  York,  in  1858.  The 
original  band  were  Redemptorisls,  who  at  their 
own  request  were  released  from  their  vows,  and 
organized  into  the  new  society,  which  was  thought 
to  be  better  adapted  to  missionary  work  in  Amer- 
ica. The  memljers  and  hou.ses  of  the  society  are 
held  together  by  voluntary  agreement,  under  one 
superior  general,  and  the  rnle.s  are  enacted  in 
general  cthapter.  The  society  founded  The  Catho- 
lic World. 

PAULUS,  Helnrich  Eberhard  Gottlob,  a  leador 
of  rationalism  in  the  dejiartment  of  exegesis; 
b.  Sept.  1,  1701,  in  Leonberg,  Wintemberg,  in  the 
.saint:  liouse  witli  Schelling,  whose  colleague  he 


afterwards  became  at  Jena  and  Wurzburg ;  d. 
Aug.  10,  1851,  in  Heidelberg.  His  father,  who 
was  Diakonus  at  Leouberg,  was  not  only  a  ration- 
alist, but  at  one  time  had  doubts  about  the  res- 
urrection. In  order,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  those 
doubts,  he  asked  his  wife  on  her  death-bed  to 
appear  to  him  in  bodily  form  after  her  death. 
This  she  did,  so  that  her  husband  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  her  with  his  bodily  vision,  and  became 
such  an  ardent  advocate  of  spiritualistic  visions, 
that  he  was  deposed,  in  1771,  from  his  office,  "  on 
account  of  his  absurd  and  fanciful  divine  visions  " 
(fib  absurdas  phantasmagoricas  visiones  divinasy. 
Young  Paul  us  was  brought  up  with  stem  severi- 
ty ;  entered  the  seminary  at  Tubingen,  where  he 
graduated  in  1784,  and  then  became  teacher  at- 
Schorndorf.  His  intense  application  to  study 
necessitated  a  prolonged  vacation  (1787,  1788), 
which  he  spent  in  travel  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  France.  In  1789  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena. 

The  period  of  rationalism  can  hardly  produce  a 
theologian  who  gave  a  more  characteristic  display 
of  rationalistic  tendencies  than  Paulus.  'The 
views  he  held  as  a  j'oung  man  he  continued  to 
hold  in  his  old  age.  As  a  youth,  he  understood 
by  righteousness  intellectual  probity,  and  by  faith 
honesty  of  conviction;  and  just  before  his  death 
he  said,  "I  am  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by 
my  desire  of  that  which  is  good."  He  conceived 
of  religion  as  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  (iod. 
All  definitions  which  associated  it  with  the  emo- 
tional nature,  or  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  imme- 
diate consciousness,  he  discarded,  as  savoring  of 
pietism,  mysticism,  etc.  Paulus  did  not  succeed 
as  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  at  Dbder- 
lein's  death  (1793)  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  exegetical  theology.  He  was,  however,  exceed- 
ingly busy  as  a  .student  and  author,  and  published, 
among  other  writings,  the  Philological  Key  to  the 
Psalms  (Philologische  ('/aril  iiber  die  Ps(dmen), 
1791  [2d  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1815],  and  Philological 
Key  to  Jsaiah,  1793 ;  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (Plnlulog.-Kritischer  Com.  idier  d 
N  Test.),  in  three  parts,  1800-04;  and  an  edition 
of  Spinoza's  works  (1802  sq.,  2  vols.).  His  laliors 
upon  the  Old  Testament  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression, but  the  principles  which  he  sought  to 
carry  out  in  his  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
created  a  decided  sensation.  The  so-called  natu- 
ral explanation  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  indeli- 
bly associated  witli  his  name.  This  method  of 
interpretation  stood  in  close  connection  with  his 
philosophical  principle,  which  measures  facts  by 
the  conception  of  their  possibility  It  is  impos- 
.sible  that  one  who  was  really  dead  .should  rise 
again  :  therefore  Christ  was  only  apjiarently  dead 
when  he  lay  in  the  seimlchre.  Christ  could  not 
walk  on  the  lake — that  is  an  impossibility;  and 
the  (icispels  mean  that  he  walked  on  the  sliore  of 
the  lake.  No  rationalist  of  our  day  who  lays 
claim  to  exegc^ticil  culture  can  read  such  inter- 
pretations withoul  smiling.  Tlie  remark  is  at- 
tributed to  a  well-known  philologist,  that  "  the 
theologians  are  creating  exegetical  miracles  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  biblical  miracles."  It 
was  Lavater,  and  none  of  the  sages  of  ratidualism, 
who  resented  the  ridiculous  hypothesis  that  Clirist 
w.alked  on  the  sliore,  ami  not  on  tlie  lake  itself ' 
"  We  <liu'e  nut  pionoimce  such  interpretations  of 
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the  plainest  statements  foolish  and  insolent,  for 
■our  very  tolerant  generation  would  declare  that 
intolerance ;  but  I  would  like,  in  all  niode.sly,  to 
Ask  these  philological  illuiuinators,  not  wlielher 
-a  single  philologist  for  ihe  last  seventeen  hundred 
years  can  be  found  who  stumbled  upon  the  idea 
of  translating  the  words  "Jesus  walked  upon  the 
sea  "  by  "  near  the  sea,  on  the  shore,"  but  wljether, 
indeed,  the  three  evangelists  intended  to  teach 
that  Jesus  was  able,  like  ourselves,  to  walk  on 
terra  Jirnin.  Wonderful  statement  I  Oh,  most 
marvellous  of  miracles  1  " 

In  LS()3  Paulus  left  Jena,  not  much  regretted, 
to  accept  the  chair  of  tlieology  at  Wiirzburg. 
The  effort  was  being  made,  of  rendering  this 
institution  a  distinguished  centre  of  the  new 
rationalism.  Schelling  and  Hufeland  had  already 
been  called:  Voss  and  Sciileiermaoher  were  to  be. 
A  good  deal  was  expected  from  Paulus,  especially 
in  his  lectures  on  theological  encyclopsdia ;  but 
disappointment  came  quickly.  The  Catholic  stu- 
dents all  left,  and  the  number  of  the  Protestants 
was  decreasing.  In  1S07  Paulus  went  to  Bam- 
berg as  school  director,  in  1808  to  Niirnberg,  and 
in  1811)  to  Ansbach,  to  fill  a  similar  position.  He 
longed  to  be  again  connected  with  a  university ; 
and  in  1811  his  wish  was  gratified  by  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  church  history  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  Heidel- 
berg, Paulus  was  very  active.  His  lectures  spread 
over  the  whole  field  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
criticism.  His  publications,  wiiich  were  numerous, 
are  eimmerated  by  Keichlin-Meldegg.  His  most 
important  work  of  this  period  was  his  Life  of 
-Jeans  as  a  Basis  for  a  History  of  Early  Christianity 
{Leben  Jesu  als  Grundlage  einer  reinen  Geschichte 
des  Urchristentums) ,  Heidelberg,  1828,  2  vols.  A 
learned  supplement  to  it  was  offered  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Three  First  Gospels  {Exeyetisches 
Handbuch  iiber  d.  drei  erslen  Evanyelien),  Heidel- 
tierg,  1830-33,  3  vols.  Paulus  acknowledged  the 
miraculous  feature  of  Christ's  moral  character. 
The  miraculous  in  Christ  is  Christ  himself,  —  his 
person.  The  results  he  produced  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances not  being  handed  down.  [F.  W.  Krum- 
macher,  in  his  Autobiography  (Eng.  trans.,  p.  187), 
gives  the  substance  of  an  interesting  conversation 
•with  Paulus  at  Heidelberg :  "  When,  in  the  course 
of  my  observations,  I  expressed  the  idea  that  to 
him  Christ  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  a 
mere  man,  he  sprang  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and 
replied  with  great  passion  and  glowing  cheeks, 
'  That  is  an  unjust  statement,  which  people  are 
not  weary  of  repeating  against  me  1  Believe  me, 
that  I  never  look  up  to  the  Holy  One  on  the  cross 
•without  sinking  in  deep  devotion  before  him. 
No,  he  is  not  a  mere  man,  as  other  men.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  altogether  peculiar 
in  his  character,  elevated  high  above  the  whole 
human  race,  to  be  admired ;  yea,  to  be  adored  ! ' "] 
Hug,  the  Catholic  theologian,  who  was  much 
Paulus'  superior  in  thoroughness  and  intellectual 
judgment,  sharply  opposed  his  exegetical  princi- 
ples ;  and  istrauss,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  gave  the 
final  and  crushing  blow.  The  man  who  had 
restlessly  striven  to  illuminate  others  by  ration- 
alistic methods  was  now  left  far  behind,  and 
superseded  by  the  rapidly  advancing  intellectual 
•culture.    But  he  continued  to  be  active,  and  in 


his  eightieth  year  proposed  to  found  a  new  peri- 
odical, The  Sophronizon.  The  philosophical  meth- 
od of  thouglit  had  changed,  but  Paulus  remained 
the  same.  He  still  clung  to  his  "  intellectual 
faith  "  {Denkylauben).  One  of  his  colleagues 
trenchantly  explained  the  meaning  of  this  when 
ho  said  such  an  intellectual  believer  is  one  who 
"thinks  he  believes,  and  believes  he  thinks.  There 
was  neither  thought  nor  faith  in  tliis  intellectual 
faith."  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  the 
rationalist  of  1790.  We  do  not  wish  to  under- 
estimate the  virtues  which  many  adnured  in  him; 
but  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  him  an  evan- 
gelical theologian,  who,  in  his  dying-hours,  made 
the  confession,  "  I  am  justified  in  the  sight  of  God 
by  my  desire  of  that  which  is  good."  Paulus 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  (1839)  ;  and  full 
details  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Keichlin- 
Meluegg,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg, 
to  whose  hands  Paulus  intrusted  his  manuscrijus 
and  many  hundreds  of  letters:  //.  E.  G.  Paulus 
u.  seine  Zeil,  Stuttgart,  1853,  2  vols.      KAHNIS. 

PAUPERES  DE  LUGDUNO.    See  Waldenses. 

PAVIA,  The  Council  of,  was  appointed  by 
Martin  V.  in  the  forty-fourth  sitting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  in  accordance  with  its  de- 
cree (Oct.  9, 1417)  that  another  council  should  be 
held  in  five  years.  As  the  time  approached  for 
its  convention,  Martin  was  listless.  Delegates 
from  the  university  of  Paris  were  despatched  to 
urge  him  to  keep  the  appointment.  The  council 
was  opened  April  23, 1423.  At  its  close,  only  four 
German,  six  French,  and  several  English  prelates 
were  present,  and  none  from  Spain  or  Italy.  A 
pestilence  suddenly  breaking  out,  it  was  trans- 
ferred (June  22,  1423)  to  Siena,  without  having 
accomplished  any  thing.  See  Mansi,  XXVHI., 
1081  sqq.,  1057  sijq.;  Hefele:  Konciliengeschichte, 
vii.  375-392.  P.  tschackkrt. 

PAVILLON,  Bishop  of  Alet;  one  of  the  four 
bishops  who  refu.sed  unqualified  assent  to  the 
papal  condemnation  of  the  five  articles  from  Jaa- 
sen's  writings ;  was  b.  at  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1597 ;  d. 
Dec.  8, 1677.  He  deserves  a  place  here  as  a  per- 
fect type  of  a  Jauseuist  bishop.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed in  early  life  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  under 
whose  direction  he  engaged  in  charitable  work  at 
Paris,  axid  secured  some  fame  as  a  preacher.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Alet,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  Richelieu,  he  was  very  reluctant  to  accept. 
Following  the  counsel  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  was 
consecrated  in  1039.  The  diocese  of  Alet  had 
been  wretcliedly  administered.  Pavilion  effected 
a  complete  re-organization  and  reformation  of  the 
habits  of  his  clergy,  for  whose  education  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Alet.  Among  the  other  cus- 
toms of  the  day,  which  he  denounced,  was  the 
duel.  Neither  llichelieu,  Mazarin,  nor  Louis  XIV. 
liked  the  bishop ;  and  the  Capuchins  and  other  re- 
ligious corporations  of  his  diocese  opposed  his 
administration.  The  opposition  to  him  increased 
after  his  refusal  to  assent  to  the  papal  condemna- 
tion of  Port  Royal;  but  the  purity  of  his  life, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  prevented 
his  deposition.  See  Reuchlin  :  Gesch.  von  Port- 
Royal,  Goth  a,  1839-44,  2  vols.  herzog. 

PAYSON,  Edward,  b.  at  Rindge,  N.H.,  July 
25,  1783 ;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1827.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College ;  studied  divin- 
ity with  his  father,  Dr.  Seth  Payson ;    and  was 
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settled  over  the  Second  Congregational  Parish  in 
Portland  near  the  close  of  1S07.  Here  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  success, 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Dr.  Pay- 
son  was  a  highly  gifted  man  intellectually  and 
spiritually,  and  left  his  mark  upon  American 
piety.  Ilis  Life,  which  had  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain, 
endeared  his  name  to  the  Christian  world.  He 
was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  not  with- 
out morbid  tendencies,  which  mar  somewhat  the 
influence  of  his  example ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  the  records  of  his  religious  expe- 
rience and  pastoral  labors  are  so  full  of  impas- 
sioned love  to  Christ  and  love  for  the  souls  of 
men,  so  inspired  by  seraphic  devotion  and  all 
holy  sympathies,  so  illuminated  by  light  from 
heaven,  that  no  one  can  easily  read  them  without 
being  stimulated  to  a  better  life.  His  fine  nat- 
ural traits  —  sportive  humor,  ready  mother-wit, 
facetious  pleasantry,  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous—  rendered  him  a  delightful  companion,  and 
the  centre  of  attraction  alike  in  his  home  and  in 
society.  Just  before  his  death  he  dictated  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  religious 
literature.     Here  are  the  opening  sentences :  — 

"  Were  I  to  adopt  the  figurative  language  of  Bun- 
yan,  I  might  date  this  letter  from  the  land  of  Beulah, 
of  which  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  a  happy  inhab- 
itant. The  Celestial  City  is  full  in  my  view.  Its  glo- 
ries beam  upon  me,  its  breezes  fan  me,  its  odors  are 
wafted  to  me,  its  sounds  strike  upon  my  ear,  and  its 
spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heart.  Nothing  separates 
me  from  it  but  the  river  of  death,  which  now  ap- 
pears but  as  an  insignificant  rill,  that  may  be  crossed 
at  a  single  step,  whenever  God  shall  give  permission. 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  been  gradually  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  appearing  larger  and  brighter 
as  he  approached,  and  now  he  tills  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  in  which  I 
seem  to  float  like  an  insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
exulting,  yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on  this 
excessive  brightness." 

Lit.  —  The  Complete  Works  of  Edward  Payson 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  Portland,  1846.  This  edition  con- 
tains the  Memoir  by  Dr.  Asa  Cummings,  first  pub- 
lished in  1829 ;  Payson's  Select  Thoughts,  edit- 
ed by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hopkins ;  and 
his   Sermons.  G.  L.  PRENTISS. 

PAZMANV,  Peter,  the  most  distinguished 
Catholic  prelate  of  Hungary;  was  b.  Oct.  4,  1570, 
at  Grosswardein;  d.  at  Presburg,  March  19,  1G.'37. 
His  parents,  who  wore  Calvinists,  sent  him  to  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Kolozsviir.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  complete  his  education.  Return- 
ing in  1.597,  he  became  professor  of  philosopliy 
at  Graz. 

As  a  Writer  — In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
press  and  the  schools  in  Hungary  were  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Prot<:'stants :  P4z- 
radny  completely  reversed  the  .state  of  affairs.  In 
two  writings  (lCo;J,  1S0.5)  he  attacked  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Roth  arou.sed  a 
universal  interest.  These  he  followed  up  with  a 
succession  of  l)ril]iant  controversial  works  against 
Protestantism.  The  rao.st  important  was  the 
Jsteni  iaazsCigra  vezeto  Kalauz  ("  Guide  to  the 
Divine  Truth,"  Pozsony,  1013,  3d  ed.,  I(i.'i7),  — a 
work  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism  were 
Ret  forth  in  the  style  of  Bellarmin.  His  volume 
of  sermons  (I'rediidrzid/c,  I'ozsony,  163U)  is  u.sed 


to  this  day  in  Hungary.  Pazmany  was  a  master 
of  the  JIagyar  language,  and  by  his  style  won 
for  himself  the  title  of  the  "Hungarian  Cicero." 

As  a  Politician.  —  At  the  death  of  the  primate 
Forgdcs,  the  author  of  the  Kalauz  was  made  arch- 
bishop. From  the  moment  of  his  elevation,  he 
made  it  his  object  to  confirm  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  in  power ;  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory  for  Catholicism  in  the  kingdom. 
Pazmany  was  the  Hungarian  Richelieu.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  converts  of  many  of  the  nobles, 
secured  the  election  of  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  throne, 
in  spite  of  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
nobles  at  the  Parliament.  In  1629  he  was  made 
cardinal. 

.4  s  an  Ecclesiastic.  — At  the  appearance  of  Pdz- 
many  the  Catholic  Church  was  much  demoralized 
in  Hungary,  both  intellectually  and  financially. 
The  clergy  were  dissolute.  He  had  to  build  up 
from  the  foundation.  His  first  care  was  to  pro- 
vide the  church  with  well-trained  ecclesiastics. 
In  1623  he  founded  the  seminary  called  the  "  Paz- 
maneura,"  at  Vienna,  which  is  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Theological  and  other  schools  were 
established  in  many  places,  and  richly  endowed. 
The  Protestant  clergy  were  driven  from  their  par- 
ishes, and  their  goods  confiscated.  The  Jesuits 
were  everywhere  in  power.  That  Europe  possesses 
one  Protestant  nation  less  than  she  has  is  due  tO' 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  Pazmany.  See  Frankl  : 
Pdzmdny  Peter  e's  kora  (P.  Piizmany  and  his  Times)^ 
Pest,  1868-72,  3  vols. ;  Kaukoffer:  P.Pdzmdnij, 
Car(/(na/,  Vienna,  1856.  FIIANZ  BALOOII. 

PEABODY,  George,  an  illustrious  philanthro- 
pist, descended  from  New-England  Puritans,  was 
b.  in  the  part  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Peabody,  Feb.  18,  1795;  and  d.  in 
London,  Nov.  4,  1869.  He  was  employed  as  a 
boy  in  a  country  store ;  but  he  soon  broke  away 
from  its  limitations,  and,  before  he  became  of 
age,  had  engaged  in  busine.ss  at  Georgetown,  D.C., 
and  in  1815  at  Baltimore,  in  a  commercial  house 
which  soon  established  branches  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  He  visited  England  for  the  first 
time  in  1827,  and  was  of  much  service  in  protect- 
ing the  financial  interests  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. He  made  liis  permanent  home  in  London 
in  1843. 

As  his  fortune  increased,  he  cherished  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  good  of 
Ids  fellow-men.  His  generosity  first  became  con- 
spicuous when  he  gave  a  large  sum  to  enable 
exhibiters  from  the  Dnited  States  to  make  a  suitar 
ble  display  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
then  he  made  a  liberal  contribution  toward  the 
exjiense  of  the  Grinnell  expedition,  which  went  in 
search  of  the  Arctic  explorer.  Sir  John  Franklin  ; 
and  in  1852,  when  the  centennial  anniversaiy  of 
the  settlement  of  his  native  place  was  connneino- 
raUnl,  ho  sent  to  the  committee  a  letter,  offering 
as  a  sentiment  this  maxim,  "Education,  a  debt  due 
from  the  present  to  succeeding  generations,"  and 
giving  a  generous  foundation  for  a  local  library. 
Next  came  his  proposal  to  establish  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  long  resided,  an  institute  for  tho 
oucour.agemcnt  of  lit^r.ature  and  the  fine  arts. 
This  was  followed,  in  1^02,  by  his  gift  to  tlie  poor 
of  London,  which  has  been  employed  in  building 
good  dwellings  to  be  rented  at  low  rates  to  moral» 
industriou.s,  and  needy  per.sons.       I'his  was  fol- 
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lowed,  in  1S66,  by  a  noble  endowment  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union. 

'J'ho  magnitude  of  these  three  last-mentioned 
endowments  eclipses  several  other  gifts,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  have  made  his  nanu^ 
distinguished.  He  established  a  irniseum  of 
archaeology  at  Harvard,, of  natural  history  at  Yale, 
and  endowed  an  acadi'my  of  sciences  at  Salem. 
He  founded  a  second  library  in  his  native  town, 
at  North  Danvers;  built  a  church  at  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  mother ;  and  gave 
liberal  sums  to  Kenyon  College  (Ohio),  Wash- 
ington and  Leo  University  (Virginia),  Phillips 
Academy  (Andover),  and  to  the  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  historical  societies  lie  also  found- 
ed a  library  in  Georgetown,  I).C. 

He  received  during  his  lifetime  innumerable 
tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who.se  apprecia- 
tion he  valued.  The  queen,  it  is  said,  offered 
him  a  baronetcy,  and,  when  it  was  declined,  pre- 
sented him  with  her  portrait ;  citizens  of  Lon- 
don caused  a  statue  by  William  W.  Story  to  be 
placed  in  his  honor  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 
0.\ford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
J. CD.  ;  while  his  countrymen,  by  large  assem- 
blies in  the  places  where  lie  had  lived,  and  by 
other  innumerable  tokens,  manifested  their  admi- 
ration and  respect ;  Harvard  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Congress  caused  a  gold 
medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor. 

In  all  his  good  deeds  George  Peabody  was  as 
sagacious  as  he  was  generous.  He  gave  in  his 
lifetime  for  worthy  objects,  and  he  helped  them 
on  with  a  nice  sense  of  their  proportionate  value. 
He  gave  for  purposes  in  which  he  was  personally 
interested,  and  which  others  had  neglected,  yet 
by  methods  which  were  likely  to  incite  and  call 
out  the  co-operation  of  others.  His  deeds  of  trust 
were  prepared  with  remarkable  skill,  so  as  to 
secure  in  successive  generations  excellent  mana- 
gers, and  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  main  pur- 
pose of  each  foundation  without  fettering  it  by 
too  many  trivial  regulations.  His  endowments 
are  free  from  narrow  sectarian  or  sectional  limita- 
tions, but  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  England.  His  trustees  were  selected 
■with  great  discrimination.  Consequently  all  his 
gifts  have  been  well  administered,  and  most  of 
them  are  of  increasing  value.  They  have  also 
suggested  other  benefactions.  It  is  certain,  for 
example,  that  the  bequest  of  Johns  Hopkins  for 
a  university  in  Baltimore  was  quickened  by  the 
example  of  his  former  townsman ;  and  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund,  for  the  education  of  freedmen,  was 
indirectly  due  to  the  success  of  the  Peabody  Fund. 
His  interest  in  every  place  where  he  had  resided 
—  Danvers,  Thetford,  Georgetown,  Baltimore, 
and  London  —  was  shown  by  some  endowment. 

Mr.  I'eabody  was  never  married.  He  was  hosjii- 
table  and  patriotic,  and  during  his  residence  in 
London  was  most  useful  in  promoting  a  good 
understanding  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  His  habits  to  the  close  of  life  were  care- 
ful and  thrifty ;  his  demeanor  was  digniiied,  sim- 
ple, and  affable ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
benefactions.  When  he  died,  his  body,  after  fu- 
neral services  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  brought 
to  his  native  laud  in  a  British  man-of-war,  and 


buried  in  his  native  town.  The  eulogies  by  Hon. 
U.  C.  Winthrop  (at  the  funeral)  and  by  Hon.  S. 
Teackle  Wallis  in  Baltimore  are  among  the  best 
tributes  to  his  memory'. 

Mr.  Wallis  clo.ses  his  address  with  these  words  : 
"Peabody  has  shown  how  the  rich  may  keep  above 
their  riches  by  clinging  to  the  treasure  of  their 
souls." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his 
benefactions,  but  those  which  are  of  the  most 
general  interest  are  indicated  in  the  following 
list:  — 

EBtabliBhraeot  of  a  trust  for  the  London  jioor  by  a 
gift  which  has  increased  (1882)  by  invcBtraentH  to 

the  sum  of $4,000,000 

EBtabiiahmeiit  of  a  Southern  cducationai  fund  (be. 

Bides,  in  MiBKisKiiipl  bonds,  $1,0IH), 00(1)    ....  2,000,009 
Foundation    of    the   Peabody   Instilute,   Baltimore 
(including  $1,ooo,oO(i  in  cash,  $.;oii,iK]0  in   'I'en- 
nessee  bonds,  and  $100,000  in  Virginia  bondsj, 

total  valued  at 1,400,000 

Repeated  gifts  for  libraricsin  Danvers  and  I'eabody, 

which  amounted  to 250,000 

Peabody  Museum  tif  .Archaeology, Cambridge,  Mass.  150,000 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  Haven, 

Conn 150,000 

Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences,  Salem,  Mass.    .     .     .  140, OtK) 

For  a  church  at  tieoigetown,  Mass 100,000 

Kenyon  College 25,000 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover 25,000 

Maryland  Historical  Society 20,000 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 20,000 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  for  a  lilirary 15,000 

United-States  (le|iarlment  in  the  World's  Fair     .    .  15,000 

Georgetown  (D.C.)  Public  Library 16,000 

Giinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean      ....  lO.tKW 

United  States  Sanitary  Commissiou 10,000 

Peabody  Library,  Thetford,  Vt 5,500 

Washington  and  Lee  L'niverBity* 

Most  of  the  institutions  which  bear  the  name 
of  Peabody  publish  annual  reports  giving  full 
particulars  in  re.spect  to  their  operations.  The 
proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  educational 
fund  fill  two  octavo  volumes  of  several  hundred 
pages  each.  D.  c.  gilm-^n. 

PEABODY,  William  Bourne  Oliver,  D.D.,  b. 
at  Exeter,  N.H.,  July  9,  1709;  d.  at  Spriugheld, 
Mass.,  May  28,  lb47 ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1«17  j 
studied  divinity  at  Cambridge;  and  was  from 
October,  iMi'O,  Unitarian  pastor  at  Springfield. 
"  X  man  of  rare  accomplishments  and  consummate 
virtue,"  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  or- 
naments of  his  denomination.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  North  American  lierien;  C/irisdan  Exam- 
iner, and  Sparks's  American  Biography,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  -Massachii.setts  Zocilogical  Survey  a 
Report  on  t/ie  Birds  of  the  Commonwealth,  1839. 
He  was  familiar  with  landscape-gardening,  and 
gave  .some  lectures  on  scientific  topics.  His  Ser- 
ynons,  with  a  memoir  by  his  twin-brother,  appeared, 
1849,  and  his  Literar;/  Bemaiiis,  edited  by  his  son, 
18.50.  He  published  in  1823  a  Catechism  in  \'erse, 
with  ten  lyrics  on  the  seasons,  etc.,  among  them, 
Bcholil  the  Western  Evening  Light,  and  in  1825  The 
Sprinr/pilil  Collrctinn  nf  lUjmns.  F.  VI.  BIRD. 

PEACE,  Kiss  of.     See  Kiss  of  Peace. 

PEACE  OFFERING.    See  Offerings,  p.  1688. 

PEARSON,  Eliphalet,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Byfield,  a 
parish  in  N'ewburv.  Mass.,  .lune  11,  1752;  d.  at 
Greenland.  N.H.,' Sept.  12,  1826.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  was  graduated  iu 
1773. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  was  called  to  teach  a 
grammar-school  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  liome  of 

'  Owing  to  the  loss,  on  the  .\rctie,  of  certain  bonds,  the  re- 
covery of  which  is  still  in  litigation,  the  amount  of  this  donfr 
tion  cauuot  be  exactly  stated. 
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his  friend  Samuel  Phillips,  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1775  Gov.  Phillips 
was  commissioned  by  the  General  Court  to  manu- 
facture gunpowder  for  the  Revolutionary  army. 
In  this  enterprise  he  relied  very  much  on  the 
scientific  attainments  of  Pearson.  He  relied  on 
the  same  while  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover.  Pearson  became  the  first 
principal  of  the  academy,  and  remained  in  office 
from  1778  to  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
original  trustees,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  board  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Phillips 
family. 

In  17S6  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege,—  an  office  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 
He  delivered  to  tlie  students  a  valuable  course  of 
lectures  on  language.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Occasionally  he 
spent  the  entire  night  in  correcting  the  composi- 
tions of  the  students,  in  order  that  he  might 
spend  the  day  in  the  multiplied  extra-ofiicial 
duties  which  were  heaped  upon  him.  He  labored 
with  rare  zeal  and  tact  for  the  financial  as  well 
as  literary  welfare  of  the  college.  He  searched 
the  documents  which  illustrated  the  claim  of  the 
university  to  certain  disputed  possessions ;  exam- 
ined old  deeds  in  the  registry  of  probate,  old 
notes  pertaining  to  farms,  ferries,  and  bridges,  in 
which  tlie  university  had,  or  was  thought  to  have, 
an  interest.  For  twenty  years  he  was  an  uncom- 
monly laborious  professor  in  tlie  college ;  for  six 
j'ears  was  a  leading  member  of  its  Board  of  Fel- 
lows, and  for  a  long  time  performed  many  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  president.  Among  his 
pupils  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
<lay,  such  as  .lohn  Quincy  Adams,  Judge  Story, 
Presidents  Kirkland  and  Quincy,  Drs.  William 
E.  Channing  and  Edward  Payson,  John  Pickering, 
Alexander  H.  Everett.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that,  if  Gov.  Phillips  had  lived,  Pearson  would 
have  been  elected  president  of  Harvard  College, 
as  successor  to  Dr.  Joseph  Willard. 

He  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridge  in  1806. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  Andover,  where  he 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  originated 
its  remarkable  con.stitution.  He  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods  were  the  main  instruments  of  effecting 
the  union  between  the  seminary  planned  at  An- 
dover and  that  which  had  been  planned  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Spring  of  Xewburyport.  He  rode  from 
Andover  to  Iv'evvburyport  thirty-six  times  for  the 
purpose  of  consummating  that  union.  He  was 
elected  the  first  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  seminary.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  after  the  tlicological  institution 
came  under  its  care.  He  retained  the  presidency 
of  that  board  nineteen  years,  —  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  one,  either  before  or  since  his 
time,  has  held  it.  He  continued  a  member  of 
the  board  forty-eight  years. 

Ho  was  an  adept  in  the  fine  arts ;  he  possessed 
remarkable  skill  and  taste  in  music ;  he  had  also 
an  architect's  eye  and  forecast.  For  many  years 
he  had  been  an  in<lMstrioiis  member,  and  also  tlie 
secretary,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  had  associated  nuiinly  witii  men 
of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  iiolitical  renown  : 
he  had  not  addicted  himsell'  to  llie   niceties  of 


theological  study.  Not  feeling  at  home  in  his 
Andover  professorship,  he  retained  it  only  one 
year  (lSOS-09). 

His  person  was  noble  and  commanding:  his 
manners  were  dignified  and  courtly.  As  a  teach- 
er, he  was  faithful;  as  a  disciplinarian,  exact 
and  severe.  He  published  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  also  five  pamphlets.  He  edited  two  or  three 
important  volumes  and  numerous  tracts.  He 
originated  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  the 
most  conspicuous  man  in  forming  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society.  His  enterprising  spirit 
made  him   a   pioneer  in  many  great  and  good 

works  EDW'AKPS  A.   PARK. 

PEARSON,  John,  b.  at  Snoring,  Peb.  12, 
1G12 ;  d.  at  Chester,  July  16,  1686.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  be  there  chosen  as  fellow 
He  became  prebendary  of  Sarum,  1629 ;  chaplain 
to  Lord-Keeper  Finch,  and  incumbent  of  Torring- 
ton,  1640 ;  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastclieap, 
London,  16i50 ;  rector  of  St.  Christopher's,  Lon- 
don, prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
and  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  1662; 
and  bishopof  Chester,  1672.  This  rapid  promotion 
is  accounted  for  when  we  find  Burnet  pronouncing 
him  "in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the 
age."  His  reputation  stood  excessively  high  in 
his  own  day,  and  it  has  retained  a  lofty  position 
in  the  Church  of  England  ever  since ;  and,  if  the 
eulogium  from  Burnet  ju.st  quoted  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  no  one  can  fairly  dissent  from  the 
words  which  follow,  in  which  the  historian  of  his 
own  times  speaks  of  Pearson  as  "  a  man  of  great 
learning,  strong  reason,  and  of  a  clear  judgment." 
His  great  work  is  the  Exposiiion  of  the  Creed 
(1659),  long  a  text-book  with  Church-of -England 
clergymen ;  and  it  is  praised,  not  only  by  the 
general  run  of  Anglican  theologians,  but  by  such 
men  as  Dr  Johnson,  Dean  Milman,  and  Henry 
Hallam.  Pearson  was  by  no  means  a  high-flown 
Anglo-Catholic,  but  a  cautious,  moderate  thinker, 
citing  the  Fathers  in  support  of  his  positions,  but 
nowhere  exalting  patristic  authority  He  must 
have  been  moderate  in  his  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
or  he  would  not  have  retained  liis  lectureship  at 
St-  Clement's,  Eastclieap,  where  lie  delivered 
during  the  Commonwealth  the  theological  lectures 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Ids  distinguished  trea- 
tise. The  passages  in  his  Expo.silion  of  the  Creed 
with  regard  to  the  church  would  not  have  satisfied 
Thorndike  or  Ileylin,  or  even  Bishop  Bull.  He 
uses  strong  expressions  respecting  the  atonement, 
speaking  of  it  as  "the  punishment  which  Christ, 
who  w.as  our  surety,  endured,"  and  as  "a  full  sat- 
isfaction to  the  will  and  justice  of  God;"  and  he 
defines  faith  as  a  "spiritual  act,  and  con.sequently 
immanent  and  internal,  and  known  to  no  man  but 
him  that  bclievetli."  His  jierspicuity  of  style  and 
directness  of  reasoning  are  strong  recommenda- 
tions ;  and  his  orderly  arrangement  and  compact 
manner  of  expression  render  him  very  helpful  to 
divinity  students. 

Next  to  the  Expnshinn  in  point  of  fame  is 
Pearson's  ]"niilici(v  K/iislolarum  S  /(/milii  (1072). 
Bentley  and  Boyle  highly  esteemed  this  erudite 
work :  so  did  Dr.  Lardiier,  who  pronounced  it 
"  unanswerable."  It  w.as  very  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  so  it  is  still,  in  a  me:isure;  but  much 
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jiew  light  has  been  thrown  on  tlie  Igii;itian 
Kpistles  since  Pearson's  day.  Pearson  wrote  a 
Viook  entitled  Annalex  I'autini ;  and  the  jiosthu- 
iMous  publication  of  it  has  been  translated  by  J. 
iM.  Williams,  Cambridge,  18l!o.  Minor  'J'/ienhji/icul 
Worlcs  by  the  same  divine  were  collected  and  edited 
by  (Jlunton,  with  a  memoir,  Oxford,  1S44,  2  vols. 

Pearson  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  convo- 
cation in  1G61,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  the  same  year.  Baxter 
describes  him  as  a  true  logician,  di.sputing  "accu- 
rately, soberly,  and  calmly ;  "  breeding  a  great 
respect,  and  a  persuasion,  that,  if  he  had  been 
independent,  he  would  have  been  for  peace. 
Pearson  was  remiss  in  his  episcopal  duties,  and 
for  some  years  before  his  death  sunk  into  second 
childhood.  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

PECK,  George,  D.D.,  Methodist;  b.  in  Middle- 
field,  N.Y.,  Aug.  8,  1797;  d.  at  Scranton,  Penn., 
May  20,  1876.  He  began  his  ministry  (1810)  in 
the  Genesee  Conference,  and  experienced  those 
trials  which  accompany  and  characterize  pioneer 
work.  In  1824:  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  Susquehanna  district;  in  1835  elected 
principal  of  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary ; 
in  1839  resigned ;  from  1840  to  1848  edited  f/ie 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  from  1848  to  1852, 
The  Christian  Adrocate  and  Journal:  re-entered 
the  pastorate ;  from  1858  to  1872  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Lackawanna  district  and  Wyoming 
district;  was  superannuated  in  1873.  He  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  his  denomination  to  a 
high  degree.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  by  the 
New- York  Central  Conference  a  delegate  to  tlie 
General  Convention  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  London.  He  was  a  delegate  to  every  General 
Conference  from  1824,  and  was  an  authority  in 
questions  of  polity.  He  was  also  an  effective 
speaker  and  eloquent  preacher.  Among  his  nu- 
merous publications  may  be  mentioned,  Scrijiture 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  New  York,  1842, 
revised  ed.,  1848 ;  Rtile  of  Faith :  Appeal  from  Tra- 
dition, 1844;  Wyoming;  its  History,  Stirring  In- 
cidents, and  Romantic  Adventures,  1858;  Early 
Methodism  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Old  Genesee 
Conference  from  1788  to  1828,  1860 ;  Life  and 
Times  (autobiography),  1874. 

PECK,  Jesse  Truesdell,  D.D.,  Methodist-Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  JNliddlefield,  N.Y.,  April  4, 
1811;  d.  in  Syracuse,  Thursday,  May  17,  1883. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1829  ;  in 
1832  joined  the  Oneida  Conference ;  from  1837 
to  1841  was  principal  of  the  Gouverneur  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  from  1841  to  1848,  of  the  Troy 
Conference  Seminai-y  at  Poultney,  Vt. ;  from  1848 
to  1852,  president  of  Dickinson  CJollege,  Carlisle, 
Penn. ;  pastor  of  the  Foundry  Methodist- Episco- 
pal Church,  1852  to  1854.  Subsequently,  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  editor  of  its  publications, 
pastor  in  New- York  City,  pastor  and  presiding 
elder  of  the  San-Francisco  district,  pastor  in 
Peekskill,  Albany,  and  New-Y'ork  City,  N.Y.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  this  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Syracuse  LTniversity,  1870,  and  the  first 
president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  wrote  The 
Central  Idea  of  Christianity  (New  York),  The  True 
Woman  (New  York,  1857),  History  of  the  Great 
Republic  (New  York,  1868). 


PECK,  John  Mason,  D.D.,  Baptist;  b.  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Oct.  31,  1789;  d.  at  Rock  Spring, 
111.,  March  14,  1857.  Witli  early  poverty,  and  no 
more  than  coinnion-school  advantages,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  considerable  information,  and 
in  exerting  a  wide  influence.  His  ]iarcnts  were 
Congregationalists,  and  he  joined  that  church  ; 
but  m  1812  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  llw.  Bap- 
tists, and  subsequently  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
preachers  of  this  denomination.  After  regular 
pastoral  labor  for  five  years,  in  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  a 
missionary  to  Missouri  Territory.  In  1820  the 
mission  was  closed,  but  he  continued  his  itiner- 
ating work  there  and  in  Illinois.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  work  by  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  He  also  was  agent  (1823)  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  active  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Sunday-schools.  By  reason  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  plan  in  1826,  he  deserves  the  epithet 
of  "father"  of  the  American  Bapti.st  Home  Mis- 
.sion  Society,  wliich  w-as  organized  1832.  In  1827 
he  established  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary  (now 
Shurtleff  College);  in  April,  1829,  The  Pioneer, 
the  first  Baptist,  perhaps  the  first  religious,  news- 
paper west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1853  he  pro- 
jected the  American  ISaptist  Historical  Society. 
His  life  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  and  fruitful  in 
good  works.  He  wrote  The  Emigrant's  Guide, 
Boston,  1831  (it  induced  large  emigration)  ;  Gaz- 
etteer of  Illinois,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1834;  Life  of 
Daniel  Boone,  in  Sparks's  American  Biography, 
Boston,  2d  ser.,  xiii. ;  Life  of  Father  Clark,  N.Y., 
1855.  See  R.  Babcock  :  Forty  Years  of  Pioneer 
Life:  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck,  DD  ,  edited 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondetice,  Phila.,  1864. 

PEDERSEN,  Christlern,  b.  at  Svendborg,  in 
the  Danish  Island  of  Fiinen,  1480  ;  d.  at  Helsinge, 
in  the  Island  of  Zealand,  Jan.  IG,  1554.  He  stud- 
ied in  Paris;  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Lund,  but  was  implicated  in  the  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  Christian  II. ;  fled  to  Holland,  and  lived, 
after  his  return,  in  retirement,  though  active  for 
the  spread  of  the  Reformation.  He  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Danish.  1529. 

PEDOBAPTISM,  PEDOBAPTISTS.     See  P^- 

DOBAPTISM,  P.t;i)OBAPTISTS. 

PELAGIUS  AND  THE  PELAGIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSIES. While  the  Eastern  Church  engaged 
all  her  energies  in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  supernatural  character  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  fact  in  the  objective  world,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Western  Church  to  take  up  the  doc- 
trines of  sin  and  grace,  and  demonstrate  the  super- 
natural character  of  Christianity  as  an  agency  in 
the  subjective  world.  Not  that  those  ideas  were 
altogether  wanting  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
they  were  only  partially  developed.  The  problem 
was  then  and  there  to  burst  the  bounds  of  Pagan 
naturalism,  and  rise  to  the  higher  level  of  spiritual 
morality.  Both  in  the  contest  between  the  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  old  mjihological  spirit,  and 
in  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  Gnosti- 
cism, the  issue  at  stake  was  to  make  a  definite 
distinction  between  nature  and  morality,  to  dis- 
entangle man  from  all  his  improper  complications 
with  nature,  to  make  him  feel  himself  an  inde- 
pendent moral  centre,  to  place  him  as  a  free, 
responsible   personality  in    his   relation  to  God. 
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Hence  the  constant  and  strong  emphasis  which 
all  the  Greek  Fathers,  from  Origen  to  Chrysostom, 
lay  on  human  freedom :  hence  the  shyness  they 
evince  towards  any  thing  which  might  make  sin 
appear  as  a  natural  power.  However  grave  the 
consequences  of  the  fall  may  be, —  the  over- 
powering sensuality  and  death  in  its  track ;  the 
weakness  of  tlie  will,  always  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  Devil,  and  the  demons ; 
the  duhiess  and  the  errors  of  the  intellect,  — 
nevertheless,  actual  sin  is  always  man's  own  deed, 
issuing  from  that  point  in  him  which  cannot  he 
obliterated  without  destroying  him  as  a  moral 
being,  —  the  freedom  of  his  will.  The  general 
state  of  sinfulness  is  recognized ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  now  and  then  hinted  —  as,  for  instance, 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  —  that  there  might  exist 
human  beings  who  were  sinless.  Quite  otherwise 
in  the  Western  Church.  Tertullian,  and,  after 
him,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  recognized  in  human 
nature  a  vitiosilas  aniince,  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  since  that  time  propagated  in  the 
race  by  generation ;  and  they  consequently  define 
grace,  not  simply  as  an  objective  means  of  salva- 
tion, but  also  as  the  subjective  cause  of  repentance 
and  conversion.  But  it  was  not  imtil  the  contest 
broke  out  between  the  British  monk  Pelagius 
and  Augustine  (the  head  of  the  African  Church) 
that  the  development  of  these  anthropological 
doctrines  entered  its  decisive  phase. 

Of  the  earlier  life  of  Pelagius  nothing  is  known ; 
but  legend  acknowledges  the  close  correlation 
between  him  and  his  great  antitype  Augustine  by 
assuming  that  they  were  born  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  year.  At  what  time  he  came  to 
Kome  from  Britain  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
his  stay  there  must  have  been  of  some  duration, 
since  he  gave  an  almost  complete  literary  exposi- 
tion of  those  views  which  soon  were  to  cause  such 
vehement  opposition  before  (in  411)  he  left  for 
Africa.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Greek  language  and  theology,  and  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original 
connection  between  the  British  monasteries  and 
tlie  Orient  was  still  alive.  In  Rome  he  conversed 
much  with  Kufiims,  the  zealous  propagator  of 
Greek  theology  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  the 
circle  which  gathered  around  Uufiiius,  I'aulinus 
of  Xola,  Sulpieius  Severus,  and  others.  Tlie 
odious  stories  told  about  him  by  Jerome  and 
Orosius  are  completely  refuted  by  the  circum- 
.stauce,  that,  even  wlien  the  controversy  was  hot- 
test, Augustine  never  ceased  to  pay  an  unstinted 
resj)ect  to  his  moral  zeal  and  Cliristian  conduct. 
The  great  work  he  wrote  in  Home  —  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  I'auline  Epistles  —  exists  only  in  the 
orthodox  redaction  of  Cassiodorus ;  but  even  in 
tliat  sliape  it  gives  a  toleraljly  clear  idea  of  his  pe- 
culiar views.  In  speaking  of  a  letter,  which,  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Kome,  IVlagius  wrott!  to  Paulinu.s, 
.Vugustine  comjilains  that  it  is  so  completely  oc- 
cupied with  the  forces  and  faculties  of  nature,  that 
it  hardly  mentions  the  grace  of  (iod;  and,  indeed, 
another  letter  by  Pelagius,  written  somewhat 
later  (11.5),  and  addressed  to  Demetrius,  indicates 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view.  To  Pelagius,  re- 
ligion was  not  the  vital  germ  of  morality,  but  oidy 
an  external  influence ;  and,  when  he  sometimes 
mentions  religion  as  the  highest  moral  motive,  he 


means  the  fear  of  God  as  it  is  found  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  law.  Nowhere  in  the  above 
letter  does  he  speak  of  grace  as  an  inner  agency 
creating  a  new  life.  He  acknowdedges  that  in 
the  course  of  history  sin  has  increased  so  fear- 
fully as  to  become  almost  an  element  of  nature  : 
but  he  nevertheless  maintains  that  at  any  moment 
the  will  is  able  to  burst  the  meshes  of  sinful 
habits,  and  vindicate  its  own  independence.  In 
the  Commentary  all  the  principal  propositions 
which  afterwards  called  forth  the  controversy  are 
found,  —  the  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  heredi- 
tary sin  (Iradux  peccati),  of  the  connection  between 
sin  and  death,  of  grace  as  the  sole  cause  of  con- 
version, etc.  His  very  object  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  to  deprive 
those  propositions  of  their  scriptural  basis  because 
he  considered  them  subversive  of  all  morality. 

It  was,  however,  not  Pelagius,  but  Coelestius,. 
who  opened  the  campaign.  He  belonged  to  a. 
distinguished  family,  and  practised  as  a  lawyer 
in  Rome,  when  he  became  a  monk,  and  joined 
Pelagius.  In  411  they  went  together  to  Africa; 
but  after  a  short  stay  there,  during  which  he  met 
with  Augustine,  Pelagius  continued  the  journey  to 
Palestine,  while  Coelestius  remained  at  Carthage,, 
where  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  office  of  presbyter. 
In  412,  however,  be  was  accused  of  heresy  by 
Deacon  Paulinus  of  Milan,  before  a  synod  at 
Carthage,  over  which  Bishop  Am-elius  presided. 
The  accusation  referred  to  six  different  points  of 
heresy,  of  which  the  most  prominent  seems  to. 
have  been  that  concerning  infant  baptism.  Adam, 
Coelestius  was  said  to  maintain,  would  have  died, 
even  if  he  had  not  sinned.  Children  are  born  in 
the  same  state  as  Adam  was  in  before  the  fall,  and 
consequently  they  have  eternal  life,  even  though 
they  die  unbaptized.  Both  before  and  aftei-  the 
Lord's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  there  have  existed 
people  who  were  without  sin,  etc.  Coelestius  tried 
to  show  that  the  question  whether  or  not  there- 
existed  a  true  tradux  perviiti  was  a  theological 
problem,  without  any  direct  bearing  on  tlie  gen- 
eral creed  of  the  church.  From  the  few  fragments 
of  the  debate  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
seems  that  in  general  his  policy  was  to  temporize ;. 
but  the  synod  was  not  satisfied  with  his  vague 
prevarications.  He  was  excommunicated,  and 
repaii'ed  to  Ephesus. 

Between  this,  the  first  act  of  the  controversy, 
and  the  second,  in  wliich  the  scene  changes  to  the 
East,  Augustine  wrote  his  l)e  pecciUorum  mcritis,. 
etc.  In  Palestine,  Pelagius  was  very  well  received 
by  Bishop  .lohannes  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  coidd 
not  avoid  coming  into  conflict  witli  Jerome,  who- 
considered  his  views  a  revival  of  those  old  here- 
sies of  Origen  wliieh  Rufinus  had  defi'nded. 
rierome  stood  <at  that  very  moment  in  close  com- 
munication with  Augustine,  who  in  41.')  sent  the 
.Spanish  presbyter  Orosius  to  him  with  letters  of 
recommendation.  Orosius  also  brought  a  report 
of  what  had  recently  taken  i)lace  in  Africa;  ami 
Jerome  conse(]uently  lost  no  time  in  writing  his 
Diidiiiji  conird  J'clai/ianos.  The  book  is  full  of 
invectives,  but  without  any  deep  understanding 
of  the  .subject.  Jerome  confined  himself  to  the 
question,  whether,  as  .asserted  by  Pelagius,  a  liu- 
nuin  being  could  be  without  sin;  and  that  (jues- 
tion  became,  indeed,  the  principal  subject  of 
debate  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  which  Bishop. 
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Johannes  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  controversy  between  Jerome  and  Pelagius. 
Orosius  was  invited  to  give  an  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  Africa,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  views  of  Pelagius 
had  been  rejected  by  such  a  man  as  Augustine. 
Hut  as  Pelagius  simply  declared  that  the  authority 
of  Augustine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
in  question,  and  as  Johannes  took  the  side  of 
Pelagius,  Orosius  had  to  content  himself  with 
claiming  that  the  final  decision  should  be  referred 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  since  Pelagius  was  a 
member  of  the  Latin  Church.  Johannes  con- 
sented ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  adversaries 
of  Pelagius  could  not  abide  with  patience  the  re- 
sult of  so  slow  a  process.  Before  the  year  (415) 
came  to  an  end,  two  deposed  Western  bishops  who 
happened  to  be  in  Palestine  (Heros  of  Aries  and 
I^azarus  of  Aix)  laid  a  formal  accusation  of  heresy 
before  the  synod  of  Diospolis,  convened  by  Bishop 
Eulogius  of  Csesarea.  To  the  great  chagrin,  how- 
ever, of  Jerome,  Pelagius  .succeeded  also  this  time 
in  satisfying  his  Oriental  judges,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  an  orthodox  member  of  the  orthodox 
church.  But  Coelestius  was  condemned ;  and, 
since  Pelagius  acquiesced  in  that  condemnation, 
Augustine  was  certainly  right  when  he  afterwards, 
in  his  Be  gestis  Pelayii,  protested  that  Pelagius 
could  not  give  his  assent  to  that  condemnation 
without  condemning  himself. 

In  the  West  these  decisions  caused  considerable 
uneasiness,  and  it  was  generally  determined  to 
employ  more  effective  measures  against  the  new 
heresy.  At  a  provincial  synod  of  Carthage,  con- 
vened in  416  by  Bishop  Aurelius,  Orosius  read  a 
report  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Palestine,  writ- 
ten by  the  two  Galilean  bishops ;  and  the  synod 
decided  to  anathematize  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius, 
unless  they  retracted.  A  letter  was  also  sent  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.,  asking  him  to  anathematize  any 
one  who  should  teach  that  man  is  able  by  himself 
to  overcome  sin,  and  fulfil  the  commandments  of 
God,  or  who  should  deny  that  by  baptism  children 
are  raised  from  a  state  of  perdition,  and  made 
heirs  to  eternal  life.  The  Numidian  bishops 
assembled  at  Mileve  in  the  same  year,  and  atl- 
dressed  the  Pope  in  a  similar  strain ;  and  so  did 
five  other  African  bishops,  among  whom  was 
Augustine,  in  a  private  letter.  The  Pope  was 
much  flattered  by  these  appeals,  as  he  called  them, 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and  declared 
himself  in  perfect  accord  with  the  African  bishops. 
Pelagius  now  also  presented  a  confession  to  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  expatiated  at  great  length  upon 
Christology,  the  Trinity,  and  other  doctrines,  but 
touched  only  vaguely  the  point  in  question, 
arguing  against  those,  who,  like  the  Manicheans, 
asserted  that  man  cannot  escape  sinning,  and 
against  those,  who,  like  Jovinian,  asserted  that 
man,  when  regenerated,  can  sin  no  more.  This 
confession  did  not  reach  Innocent  before  his  death ; 
but  his  successor,  Zosimus,  received  it  very  kindly, 
and  seemed  to  be  more  in  favor  of  Pelagius. 
Coelestius,  who  had  become  a  presbyter  in  Ephe- 
sus,  and  afterwards  had  staid  for  some  time  in 
Constantinople,  came  also  to  Rome  about  this 
time ;  and  in  the  confession  he  submitted  to  Zosi- 
mus he  tried  to  vindicate  his  old  point  of  view, 
—  that  the  whole  question  was,  properly  speaking, 
prmter  fdem.    The  result  of  these  movements  was. 


that  Zosimus,  in  two  letters,  openly  blamed  the 
African  bishops  because  they  had  listened  to  the 
accusations  of  the  Galilean  bishops,  two  men  of  ill 
repute,  and  opened  a  controversy  without  properly 
investigating  the  matter. 

The  African  liishops,  however,  would  not  brook 
the  rebuke.  A  synod  of  Carthage  immediately 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  Innocent 
as  the  only  valid  one;  and,  while  Zosimus  was 
trying  to  effect  a  decent  retreat,  the  African  bish- 
ops as.sembled  in  a  general  council  (418),  at  which 
also  delegates  from  Spain  were  present,  and  for- 
mally condemned  the  views  of  Pelagms.  The 
propositions  condemned  were,  that  man  was  cre- 
ated mortal,  and  would  have  died,  even  though 
he  had  not  sinned  ;  that  children  were  born  with- 
out sin,  and  needed  not  baptism  as  an  atonement; 
that  grace  works  only  forgiveness  for  sins  com- 
mitted, but  does  not  help  to  avoid  committing 
sins  ;  that  grace  helps  only  by  revealing  the  will 
of  God,  but  not  by  communicating  power  to 
withstand  sin,  etc.  The  African  bishops  further 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  Emperor  Honorius  over 
to  their  side;  and  an  edict  of  April  30,  418,  ban- 
ished all  adherents  of  Pelagius,  laymen  or  clergy, 
from  the  country.  Zosinms  now  saw  fit  to  break 
openly  with  Pelagianism,  and  by  his  Epistola 
Tracloria  he  solemnly  confirmed  the  canons  of 
the  African  council.  All  Western  bishops  were 
commanded  to  subscribe  to  the  letter.  A  few  Ital- 
ian bishops  refused.  Among  them  was  Julian  of 
Eclanuni  in  ApuUa,  the  third  great  representative 
of  Pelagianism,  and  a  man  both  of  talents  and 
learning.  He  sacrificed  his  bishopric  for  his 
opinions,  and  in  the  literary  contest  which  ensued 
he  gave  Pelagianism  a  broader  and  more  consist- 
ent development.  Meanwhile  the  Pelagians  were 
everywhere  hunted  down.  New  and  harder  de- 
crees were  issued  against  them  by  Constantius. 
Pelagius  himself  disappears  altogether  after  420. 
Coelestius  is  still  seen  wandering  about  for  some 
years  from  place  to  place.  In  424  he  was  in  Rome, 
demanding  a  new  investigation  of  the  subject 
from  Pope  Coelestius ;  in  428  he  was  in  Constan- 
tinople, trying  to  make  an  alliance  with  Nesto- 
rius,  etc.  See  Ccelestius,  Nestorianism,  and 
Semi-Pelagianism. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  are  the  works  of  Pelagius, 
—  Expositione.t  in  epist.  Pauli,  Epistola  ad  Demetr., 
and  Libellusfidei  ad  Innocentium  (preserved  among 
the  works  of  Jerome,  ed.  Mart.  V. :  the  Libellus 
Jidei  v/as  for  a  long  time  considered  an  orthodox 
work,  and  is  quoted  as  such  in  the  Libri  Caroliniy 
iii.  1) ;  the  pertinent  works  of  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Orosius,  Julian,  and  Marius  Mercator;  the  acts  of 
the  various  councils  (see  in  Mansi,  IV.).  Among 
modern  treatments  of  the  subject,  F.  Wiggers  : 
Prat/.  Darstellung  des  Augustiyiismus  und  Pelag., 
Berlin,  1831-32,  2  vols.  (vol.  i.  translated  by  R. 
Emerson,  Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism,  An- 
dover,  1840):  J.  L.  Jacobi  :  Die  Lehre  d .  Pelagius, 
Leip.,1842;  Worter  :  Der  Pelagianismus,  Freih., 
1866  ;  Klasen  :  Die  innere  Entwickelung  des  Pela- 
gianismus,  Freiburg,  1882.  W.  ilOLLER. 

PELAGIUS,  the  name  of  two  Popes.  —  Pelagius. 
I.  (555-560),  b.  in  Rome,  and  d.  there  March  3, 
560.  Under  Pope  Silverius  he  held  the  position 
of  apocrisiarius  at  the  court  of  Justinian  I.,  and 
combined  with  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  secret 
advocate  of  Monophysitism,  for  the  overthrow  of 
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Silverius,  a  foe  of  Monophysitism,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Vigilius.  He  stood  in  favor  witli  Vigilius, 
and  in  553  signed  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the 
Three  Chapters  (see  Three-Chapter  Contro- 
versy) which  Vigilius  had  drawn  up.  Vigilius 
and  Pelagius  were  both  banished  by  the  Byzantine 
■emperor,  but  the  latter  pardoned,  and  commended 
by  the  emperor  for  Pope,  in  the  place  of  Vigilius. 
Two  bishops  and  one  presbyter  assisted  at  his 
consecration.  He  was  accused  of  heresy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  the  Three-Chapter 
Controversy,  and  took  great  pains  to  rid  himself 
■of  the  charge.  He  had  much  opposition  in  Italy. 
It  was  an  act  humiliating  to  the  Papacy,  when,  in 
557,  he  decided,  at  the  wish  of  Childebert,  to  fur- 
nish a  confession  of  faith  as  a  proof  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. But  that  he  understood  how  to  vigorously 
defend  the  Church  against  the  claims  of  the  State 
is  seen  in  his  demand  upon  Childebert  to  make 
good  his  invasions  into  the  rights  of  the  papal 
vicar  Sapandus.  See  Vila  Pelagii  I.,  in  Murato- 
ri  :  Rerum  Ital.,  iii. ;  Jaff^:  Jieg.  Ponlif.  Rom., 
2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1881.  Pelagius'  Letters  are  given 
in  MiGNE :  Patrol.  Lalina,  vol.  Ixix. —  Pelagius 
II.  (578-590),  of  Gothic  extraction,  the  sou  of 
Winigild ;  was  b.  at  Rome ;  elevated  to  the 
papal  throne,  July  30,  578  ;  d.  in  Rome  in  Janu- 
ary, 590.  Pressed  by  the  king  of  the  Lombards, 
he  sought  aid  from  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who, 
not  being  in  a  position  to  send  an  army,  advised 
the  Pope  to  free  Rome  from  the  army  of  besiegers 
by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Pelagius, 
following  the  advice,  secured  temporary  relief  by 
the  payment  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold 
to  the  Lombards.  In  order  to  secure  permanent 
relief,  he  also  solicited  the  aid  of  Childebert  II., 
king  of  the  Franks,  who  wrote  to  Laurentius, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  promising  an  army  which 
shoulil  "  destroy  the  cursed  people  that  had  armed 
its  cruel  hands  with  violence  against  the  saints 
and  for  the  murder  of  the  faithful."  The  alliance 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Franks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  latter,  who  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Lombards. 
The  Greeks,  in  584,  concluded  a  three-years' 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy.  This  period  was 
utilized  by  Pelagiu.s  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  schism 
which  the  Three-Chapter  Controversy  had  created 
in  the  Western  Church.  He  connnunicated  with 
the  archbishop,  Klias  of  Aquileja-Grado,  and  the 
other  bishops  of  Lstria,  using  tlie  words  of  2  Tim. 
ii.  23,  and  trying  to  prove  that  tlie  decree  con- 
demning the  Three  Chapters  was  not  at  variance 
with  tlie  first  four  oecumenical  councils.  They 
refused,  however,  to  return  to  the  Church  till  the 
condemnation  was  revoked,  or  to  accept  a  propo- 
sition to  meet  papal  commissioners.  Pelagius 
also  got  into  controvensy  with  John  the  Faster, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  protested  against 
hisa,ssumption  of  the  title  of  oecumenical  bishop. 
The  papal  document  rebuking  the  patriarch  for 
Ids  presumption  ha.s  not  come  down  to  us,  tlie 
Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  which  profess  to  con- 
tain it  being  spurious.  See  Vila  Pelagii  II.,  in 
Lihcr  Ponlif.  (MuRATORi:  Rer.  Ital.  Scr.,  Ill); 
liis  Letters,  in  Migne  :  Patrol.,  vol.  Ixxii. ;  .lAFKi;: 
Reg.  Ponlif.  Rom.,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1881,  p.  137 
sqfi.  ;  HiNSCiiius:  Decrelales  Pseudn-lsidor.,  Leip- 
zig, 1863,  p.  721.  H.  ZOErFKKL. 


PELAGIUS,  Alvarus,  Spanish  Franciscan,  pupil 
of  Duns  Scotus,  and  bishop  of  Silves  in  Algarve 
[Portugal],  d.  1352;  is  famous  for  his  immod- 
erate defence  of  the  Papacy,  in  his  work  Dt 
plaiictu  ecclesia;  (Vim,  U7-1;  Venice,  1560;  Lj-ons, 
1570)  :  "  The  Pope  is  above  every  thing,  even  oecu- 
menical councils.  From  him  councils  get  their 
authority  and  the  privilege  of  convention.  The 
Pope  may  pronounce  judgment  upon  all  creatures, 
but  be  judged  by  none.  As  the  Spirit  was  given 
to  Christ  without  measure  (John  iii.  34),  so  au- 
thority upon  earth  is  given  to  the  Pope  without 
measure."  He  also  wrote  a  Colloquium  adv.  licere- 
ses,  which  has  never  been  printed.  See  Bellar- 
MlNE:  De  scrij)!.  eccles.;  Riezler:  D.  liter.  Wider- 
sacher  d.  Pdpste,  1874,  pp.  283  sqq.        HERZOG. 

PELLIKAN,  Konrad,  a  distinguished  Hebrai.st; 
b.  Jan.  8,  1478,  at  Ruffach  in  .\lsace ;  d.  April  6, 
1556,  at  Ziuich.  His  German  name,  Kursner, 
was  altered  to  Pellicanus  by  Ids  uncle,  who  pro- 
vided for  his  education  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubin- 
gen. In  1499  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
which  he  pursued  with  intense  avidit}'.  His  only 
help  was  the  Stern  mescliiah  of  Peter  Xegri  (Ess- 
lingen,  1477).  In  1501  he  prepared  the  De  modo 
tegendt  et  inlelligendi  Hebrceum,  which  was  the  first 
Hebrew  text-book  ever  written  by  a  Christian. 
It  was  published  in  the  Margarita  philosophica, 
Strassburg,  1504.  In  1501  Pellikan  was  conse- 
crated priest  in  Ruffach,  and,  after  filling  various 
other  academical  positions,  was,  with  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  made  professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and 
in  1525  was,  on  Zwingli's  invitation,  induced  to 
go  to  Zurich.  His  first  lecture  in  Zurich,  on 
Exod.  XV.,  he  began  with  the  words,  "Thanks  be 
to  my  God,  who,  having  snatched  me  from  Egypt 
and  from  the  Egyptian  and  papa!  captivity,  has 
caused  nie  to  pass  over  the  Red  Sea."  He  threw 
aside  the  cowl,  and  married,  although  already 
arrived  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  died  as 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  librarian, 
at  Zurich.  Pellikan "s  text-book  of  the  Hebrew 
was  the  first,  but  was  soon  displaced  by  Reuch- 
lin's  Rudimtnta.  He  was  also  the  first  in  the 
Reformation  period  to  write  a  complete  com- 
mentary of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  {Comment, 
bihli.icher,  Zurich,  1532-39).  See  D.  Chronikon  d. 
Konrad  Pellikan,  ed.  by  Riggenbach,  Basel.  1877. 
Riggenbach's  excellent  introduction  to  Pellikan's 
autoliiography  treats  of  his  literary  activity,  and 
of  his  relation  to  the  Reformation.  Pellikan's 
Hebrew  text-book  was  reprinted  by  Nestle,  Tu- 
bingen, 1877.  HERMANN   L.   STRACK. 

PELT,  Anton  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a  theologian 
of  comprrlieusivo  culture  in  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  exegesis,  and  a  master 
in  the  department  of  theological  encycl<>p;rdia ; 
was  b.  at  Regensburg,  June  28,  1799  ;  d.  at  Kem- 
nitz,  Jan.  22,  18G1.  liducated  at  Jena  and  Kiel, 
he  became  in  1820  docent  at  15erlin  ;  1829,  professor 
at  Greifswald;  and,  1835,  profcs.sor  at  Kiel,  as 
Twesten's  successor.  His  Latin  commentary  on 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  appeared  at  (ircifswald, 
1829.  Pelt  took  a  high  position  as  a  theological 
teacher;  and.wliile  lie  was  originally  in  closer  .sym- 
pathy with  tli(!  school  of  Hegel,  he  wrote  D.  Kariipf 
aus  d.  Glauhen  (1837)  in  answer  to  Strauss's  Life 
of  Christ.  He  took  part  in  the  practical  ecclesi- 
astical movements  of  tlie  day  W'lien  .Schleswig- 
Ilolstein  was  finally  made  subject  to  the  Danish 
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crown,  in  1852,  he  lost  lii.s  position  at  Kid,  and 
was  nominated  by  the  vmiversity  of  (ireifswald 
to  the  pastorate  of  Kemnitz,  which  was  in  its 
patronage.  In  1857  he  was  promoted  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  diocese.  Pelt's  greatest  work 
is  the  Tlieol.  Enci/klopadie  als  Si/slcni,  im  Zusam- 
menkange  mil  '/.  O'escli.  il.  theol.  Wisseiischa/l  u. 
Hirer  e'mzdncn  Zweij/e,  Hamburg  and  (iotha,  1843. 
This  work,  which  divides  theology  into  historical, 
■systematic, and  practical,  is  brilliant  in  conception, 
and  instructive  in  execution.  1.  A.  DORNKR. 

PENANCE,  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Koman-Catholic  Church,  is  a  means  of 
repairing  a  sin  committed,  and  obtaining  pardon 
for  it,  and  consists,  partly  in  the  performance  of 
expiatory  rites,  partly  in  voluntary  submission  to 
a  punishment  corresponding  to  the  transgression. 
It  is  found  in  all  religions.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  occurs  under  the  form  of  purification, 
expiatory  sacrifices,  fasts,  etc. ;  but  this  merely 
juridical  form  of  expiation  was  afterwards,  by 
the  prophets,  elevated  to  the  more  spiritual 
forms  of  repentance  of  the  heart,  and  complete 
change  of  life.  Adopting  this  more  spiritual  view 
of  the  prophets,  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
early  developed  a  very  severe  practice.  At  the 
instance  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.),  excommunication, 
that  is,  exclusion  from  community  with  the  con- 
gregation, was  employed.  But  such  an  excom- 
munication was  not  final  and  absolute.  The 
excommunicated  could  be  re-admitted  to  the 
church  (2  Cor.  ii.)  on  condition  of  public  confes- 
sion and  full  expiation.  See  iRENiEus :  Adv. 
Hreres.,\,lZ;  Tertullian:  De pcenil.,  2,  4,  6,  10; 
Cyprian:  Ep.  x.,  13,  31;  Lactantius:  histil. 
dioin.,  iv.,  30,  etc.  As  public  confession,  how- 
ever, carried  with  it  not  only  great  inconveniences, 
but  even  dangei's,  it  was  afterwards,  especially  by 
the  efforts  of  Leo  the  Great,  changed  into  private 
confession.  On  the  whole,  concerning  confession, 
the  views  were  for  a  long  time  uncertain.  The 
thirty-third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalons,  813, 
says(MANSi:  Coll.  CouncfV.  XIV.),  "  Some  think 
it  sufficient  to  confess  to  God  alone,  while  others 
think  it  necessary  also  to  confess  to  a  priest :  both 
ways  have  their  advantages."  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  treatise  De  vera  et  falsa  pcenilen- 
tia,  generally  but  without  good  reason  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  contributed  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  idea  that  the  priest  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  or  retaining  sin  ;  and  though  this  doc- 
trine was  not  accepted  without  certain  restric- 
tions (comp.  Petrus  Lombardus  :  Sentent.,  lib. 
iv.  dist.  18 ;  Richard  of  Saint- Victor  :  Tract, 
de  potest,  ligandi  et  solvendi,\2;  Thomas  Aquinas: 
Summn,  p.  iii.  qu.  84,  art.  31),  it  served  to  spread 
the  custom  of  confessing  to  a  priest.  Finally,  the 
fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  (1215),  presided 
over  by  Innocent  III.,  and  treating  the  heresies  of 
the  Cathari  and  Waldenses,  made  confession  to 
a  priest  an  indispensable  part  of  penance,  and 
consequently  compulsory.  With  respect  to  the 
expiatory  part  of  penance,  or  penance  proper,  the 
views  were  originally  very  severe.  It  lasted  long, 
often  the  whole  life  through,  and  the  penalties 
wi,.-e  very  heavy.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  views 
became  milder,  the  penalties  were  confined  to 
prayers,  fasts,  and  alms.  At  first  the  penalties 
were  simply  considered  as  evidences  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  repentance ;  but  in  course  of  time  they 


became  a  real  opus  ojieralum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  penance  imposed 
upon  one  person  could  be  paid  by  another,  at 
least  in  part  ;  and  in  a  collection  of  penitence- 
rules  found  in  Mansi  {Coll.  Council.,  XVIII.  p. 
525)  it  is  stated,  that,  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  co-fasters,  a  fast  of  seven  years  may 
be  accomplished  in  six  days.  Penance  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  satisfaction  ;  and  consequently,  a& 
Thomas  Aquinas  has  it,  so  long  as  the  debt  is 
paid,  it  does  not  matter  who  pays  it.  All  these 
various  features  have  been  retained  by  tlie  Council 
of  Trent  (Sess.  XIV.,  c.  2  and  8)  in  its  definition 
of  the  sacrament,  though  in  a  .somewhat  refined 
form.  The  conception  of  the  Greek  Church  dif- 
fers in  no  essential  point  from  that  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic.  Penance  is  there  considered  a  second 
baptism,  the  "  baptism  of  tears  "  (Boissard  : 
VEglise  de  Russie,  i.  p.  334).  For  further  details 
and  pertinent  literature,  see  Confession,  Peni- 
TENTiAi,8,  and  Repentance. 

PENITENTIALS  (Libri  Pcenitentiale.i)  were  col- 
lections of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  confessor, 
prescribing  the  penalty  he  ought  to  impose ;  that 
is,  the  satisfaction  he  ought  to  demand  before 
granting  absolution.  In  the  ancient  church  the 
Councils  of  Ancj'ra  (314),  of  Nicsea  (32.5),  and 
others,  gave  such  rules.  Of  great  influence  on  the 
reigning  practice  were  also  the  two  epistles  on  the 
subject  by  Basil  of  Csesarea  (d.  379).  In  his  Syn- 
tagma, Joannes  Scholasticus  (d.  578)  gave  sixty- 
eight  canons,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Trullan 
synod  of  692  ;  but  the  farther  development  of  this 
literature  in  the  Greek  Church  is  of  compara- 
tively small  interest.  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
Letters  of  Basil  formed  the  starting-point;  though 
a  work  of  similar  kind,  but  of  native  growth,  is 
mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
(Comp.  Cyprian  :  Epist.  2,  and  De  lapsis,  31,  52.) 
The  monastic  discipline  exercised  a  special  influ- 
ence ;  and  from  it  there  grew  up  in  the  old  British 
or  Irish  Church  a  number  of  penitentials,  which, 
exactly  in  the  fashion  of  a  criminal  code,  pre- 
scribed certain  penalties  for  certain  transgres- 
sions. Fragments  of  the  Canones  Patricii  (about 
456),  the  Liber  Bavidis  (about  544),  a  penitential 
by  Vennianus,  or  Finnianus,  another  by  Gildas 
(d.  583),  are  still  extant.  By  Theodore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (d.  690),  those  works  were 
collected  and  arranged  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
He  was  a  Greek  by  birth ;  and  his  book,  which 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  was  consid- 
ered the  highest  authority  on  questions  of  pen- 
ance, contains  many  Greek  and  Roman  traditions. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  ever  wrote 
down  his  rules  himself,  or  whether  they  were  put 
in  writing  later  on  by  others.  The  Poenitentiale 
Theodori,  such  as  it  is  published  in  Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  England,  1840,  cannot  belong  to 
him.  The  same  is  "the  case  with  the  penitentials 
of  Beda  Venerabiles  (d.  735)  and  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (d.  767).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
penitentials  were  brought  by  Columban  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  great  authority  throughout 
the  Frankish  Empire.  But  works  of  the  same 
kind  poured  into  the  country  also  from  other 
sides ;  and  a  great  confusion  ensued,  which  a 
number  of  Frankish  synods  from  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century  in  vain  tried  to  remedy.  At 
the  instance  of  Bishop  Ebo  of  Rlieims,  Bishop. 
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Halitgarius  of  Cambray  wrote,  about  829,  his 
celebrated  Liber  Panilentiaiis,  in  six  books.  Tlie 
sixth  book  (published  in  Canisius  :  Leclinnes  aiili- 
rpiiT,  torn.  ii.  pait  ii.  p.  121)  is  designated  as 
Paenitenlialis  Romanus,  quern  de  scrmio  Romance 
ecclesice  adsumpsimus,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
Fraukish  origin.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Pcenitenliale  Romanum  which  is  often  men- 
tioned, but  which  had  no  papal  authority  either. 
There  exists,  indeed,  no  penitential  specially  au- 
tliorized  by  the  Roman  curia,  though  it  often 
happened  that  a  penitential  writer  ascribed  his 
work  to  a  pope  in  order  to  make  it  more  au- 
thoritative. Thus  there  is  a  Pcenitenliale  Gre- 
<lorii  III.,  but  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 
J'ronnnent  among  the  productions  of  the  Prank- 
ish Church  in  this  line  during  the  ninth  century 
is  the  Liber pcenilentice,  or  Pcenitentium,  of  Rabaiius 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  JIayence  (d.  855).  See 
Opera,  ed.  Colvenerius,  Cologne,  1627,  vol.  vi. 
None  of  these  penitentials,  however,  succeeded 
in  gaining  authority  throughout  the  whole  Prank- 
ish Empire.  The  confusion  continued.  At  last 
almost  every  diocese  had  its  own  penitential ;  and 
in  many  cases  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  utterly 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  those  books. 

Lit. — •  Wasserschleben  :  Beitrage  zttr  Ge- 
schichle  der  vorijralianischen  Kirchenrechli'quetten, 
Leipzig,  1 8.39 ;  Die  Bussordnungen  der  A  bendldn- 
tlischen  Kirclie,  Halle,  1851;  Kunstmann:  Die 
laleinischen  Pbnitentialbiwher  der  Angelsachsen, 
Mayence,  1S44;  [H.  J.  Schmitz  :  Die  Busabiicher 
u.  d.  Bussdisciptin  d.  Kirche,  Nach  handsckriftlichen 
Quellen  darijeslelll,  Mainz,  188.3].  MEJER. 

PENITENTIAL  PSALMS,  so  called  because  of 
their  expressions  of  repentance  over  sin,  are  seven 
in  number;  viz.,  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  Ii.,  cii.,  cxxx., 
cxliii.  They  are  placed  together  in  the  Roman 
breviary,  and  indulgences  have  been  promised 
those  who  recited  them.  Pope  Innocent  III.  or- 
dered their  recitation  in  Lent.  The  Fifty-first 
I'salni  is  the  tvpical  one  of  the  seven. 

PENN,  William,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William 
J'ciin  and  of  JSlargaret  Jasper  (of  Rotterdam)  his 
wife;  was  b.  in  London,  Oct.  14,  1G44;  and  d.  July 
;iO,  1718.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, at  Oxford,  where  lie  made  large  acquisitions 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lence in  field-sports  and  manly  exercises.  The 
instructions  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  gave  him  serious  views  of  life ;  and  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Quaker,  Thomas  Loe,  an  old  Oxford  student. 
Expelled  from  college  for  nonconformity,  he  was 
harshly  treated  by  his  father,  who  soon  .sent  him 
to  France  with  a  party  of  young  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen. Presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  a  great 
favorite  at  court,  and  ad<Jed  to  his  former  accom- 
plishments all  the  social  graces  for  which  the 
French  capital  was  famed,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  ke)it  pure  from  vice.  At  Saunmr  he 
attended  with  great  interest  the  lectures  of  the 
Calvinistic  theologian,  Moses  Amyrault.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Northern  Italy,  he  returned  to 
London,  after  two  years'  absence,  a  good  French 
scliolar  and  a  finished  gentleman,  and  entered  as 
a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  great 
l)lague,  which  broke  out  a  year  afterwards,  gave 


Ills  thoughts  again  a  serious  direction,  and  his 
father,  to  distract  his  mind,  sent  him  to  the  gay 
and  splendid  vice-regal  court  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  in  Dublin.  Forming  a  warm  friendship 
for  the  duke's  son,  the  Earl  of  Arian,  he  joined 
him  in  an  expedition  to  put  down  a  mutiny  at 
Carrickfergus,  acquitting  himself  in  the  action 
with  great  courage.  He  wished  to  accept  a  com- 
mission now  offered  him  in  the  army,  but  his 
father  was  unwilling.  The  only  certainly  authen- 
tic portrait  of  Penn  is  one  taken  at  this  time,  rep- 
resenting him  in  a  full  suit  of  armor.  Placed  in 
charge  of  the  family  estates  in  Ireland,  he  showed 
great  capacity  for  business.  Being  at  Cork  one 
day,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  his  old  friend, 
Thomas  Loe,  who  began  his  discourse  with  these 
words :  "  There  is  a  faith  which  overcomes  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  overcome  by 
the  world."  Penn  was  so  deeply  moved,  that  he 
renounced  the  world  at  once  and  forever,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  devoted  servant  of 
Christ.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  suffered  much  from  persecution.  Im- 
prisoned in  1677,  for  attending  a  religious  meet- 
ing of  his  fellow-worshippers  in  Cork,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  lord-president  of 
Munster,  in  which  he  said,  "  Though  to  dissent 
from  a  national  system  imposed  by  authority  ren- 
ders men  heretics,  yet  I  dare  believe  your  lordship 
is  better  read  in  reason  and  theology  than  to  sub- 
scribe a  maxim  so  vulgar  and  untrue."  The  earl 
ordered  his  release ;  but  his  father,  hearing  that 
he  had  turned  Quaker,  sent  for  him,  and  he  re- 
turned home.  Observing  that  his  son  did  not 
uncover  his  head  when  he  came  into  his  presence, 
the  admiral  demanded  an  explanation.  William 
answered  that  he  could  uncover  only  to  God,  and 
not  in  homage  to  any  man.  "Not  even  to  the 
king  ? "  asked  the  father.  The  son  asked  an 
hour  for  consideration,  and,  after  meditation  and 
prayer,  returned  with  the  answer,  "  Not  even  to 
the  king."  Enraged,  his  father  beat  him  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors. 

However  excessive  his  scruples  may  have  been, 
the  servility  of  that  age  made  greater  demands 
for  such  a  protest  than  our  franker  and  more 
manly  times.  At  all  events,  William  Penn  gave 
the  fullest  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  Christian 
heroism.  Never  did  a  young  man  sacrifice  more 
whc'ii  he  renounced  the  world.  Enjoying  the 
intimacy  and  the  favor  of  the  king,  admired  at 
court,  iiand.some  in  person,  graceful  in  manners, 
adorned  with  every  manly  accomplishuient,  ex- 
pectant heir  of  a  title  of  nobility  (that  of  Lord 
Weymouth),  which  the  king  was  ready  to  confer 
upon  his  father,  he  was  entering  upon  life  with 
the  most  brilliant  promise  of  distinction  and  .suc- 
cess. All  this  he  gav(!  u)i,  to  meet  iicisccution 
and  scorn.  Hardest  of  all,  he  wa.s  forced  to  dis- 
appoint the  fond  and  ambitious  hopes  of  his 
fatlier.  Hut  lie  never  wavered.  His  father,  the 
admiral,  was  before  his  death  (1670)  reconciled 
to  him,  and  advised  liim  to  keep  his  "plain  way" 
of  life  and  of  preaching. 

Penn  holds  a  high  place  as  a  champion  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  and  of  universal  toleration.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  (and  this  twenty-four  years 
after  the  execution  of  Laud  I)  for  writing  a  tract 
entitled   The  Sandy  Foundation  Sha^-en,  he   Bent 
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■word  to  liLs  father,  "My  prison  shall  b«  my  grave 
before  I  will  budge  a  jot:  for  I  owe  my  conscience 
to  no  mortal  man  "  In  tlie  Tower  he  wiote,  No 
Cross,  No  Crown,  the  most  widely  read  of  all  his 
works.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
:state,  "Wliat  if  I  differ  from  some  religious  ap- 
prehensions V  Am  I  therefore  incompatible  witli 
human  societies  ?  I  know  not  any  unfit  for  politi- 
cal society,  but  those  who  maintain  principles 
subversive  of  industry,  justice,  fidelity,  and  obedi- 
ence." "  It  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  rabid  secta- 
rian that  he  can  forbid  his  rival  a  share  of  heaven, 
without  also  banishing  him  from  the  earth." 
These  views  he  maintained  in  his  after-life,  be- 
fore kings  and  people,  and  defended  them  in 
speeches  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
his  pen  He  told  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  sent  by  the 
king  to  endeavor  to  change  his  judgment,  "who- 
ever was  in  the  wrong,  those  who  used  force  for 
religion  never  could  be  in  the  right."  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  released 
from  the  Tower  by  the  king,  tlirough  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  August,  1670,  on  going  to  the  meeting  at 
Grace-church  Street,  he  found  the  house  guarded 
by  a  band  of  soldiers.  Not  permitted  to  enter, 
the  Friends  gathered  about  the  door  in  silence, 
and  held  their  meeting  in  the  street.  Penn 
preached,  but  was  soon  arrested  by  the  constables, 
together  with  William  Mead.  Penn's  bold  asser- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  an  Englishman,  and  the 
noble  constancy  of  his  jury  in  acquitting  him 
against  all  the  threats  of  the  court,  have  made 
this  trial  ever  memorable.  Within  three  months 
■^he  was  again  imprisoned  for  preaching.  He 
travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany,  preaching 
fidelity  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul;  and 
with  his  courtly  breeding  (speaking  also  Dutch, 
■German,  French,  and  Italian)  he  mingled  with 
the  highest  orders  of  society  as  well  as  with  the 
lowly.  The  princess-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  grand- 
-daughter  of  James  I.,  sought  his  society,  and  con- 
fided to  him  the  story  of  her  religious  conflicts 
and  experiences. 

From  early  years  Penn  had  nourished  dreams 
■of  a  home  for  the  oppressed  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  Becoming  connected  with  New  Jer- 
sey, and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  he 
drew  up  liberal  laws  for  the  Province,  and  many 
Friends  migrated  thither  In  1681  he  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  the  lauds  now  con- 
stituting the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  of  his  father's 
against  the  crown  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  became  the  greatest  land-owner  in  the  world. 
The  king  insisted  on  prefixing  "  Penn "  to  the 
name  of  the  principality,  against  Penn"s  protest. 
Here  he  had  opportunity  for  his  "holy  experi- 
ment." He  gi'anted  perfect  toleration,  and  the 
fullest  liberty  consistent  with  order,  he  treated 
the  Indians  with  justice  and  generosity;  and 
under  his  government  the  province  grew  rapidly, 
and  flourished.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
large  estates  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the 
aid  of  the  settlers,  —  in  fact,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  more,  he  says,  thafi  he  ever  got  from  the 
Province;  and  yet,  with  an  excess  of  liberality, 
he  refused  to  accept  an  impost  on  exports  and  im- 
ports which  the  Assembly  voted  him.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  collect   the   moderate  annual  quit- 


rents,  which  as  feudal  proprietor  he  was  obliged 
to  exact,  and  througli  the  frauds  of  his  .steward 
he  became  for  a  time  impoverished.  He  made 
two  visits  to  his  American  posse.ssions,  but  felt  it 
his  duty  to  live  at  the  court  of  Jaujcs  II.,  inter- 
ceding with  the  king  for  the  release  of  all  victims 
of  religious  or  political  persecution.  ThLs  he  did 
with  great  effect.  The  king,  to  who.se  espi'cial 
care  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  dying  adnjiral, 
was  his  faithful  friend,  and  sometimes  attended 
his  meetings,  and  listened  to  his  preaching. 
Penn  did  not  conceal  from  him  his  liberal  politi- 
cal views,  but  labored  openly  for  the  election  to 
Parliament  of  the  republican  Algernon  Sidney. 
On  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange,  Penn  was 
charged  with  being  a  Papist,  and  plotting  for 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  for  which  he  was  several 
times  arrested,  and  once  thrown  into  prison.  He 
succeeded  at  length  in  e.stablishing  his  innocence, 
and  was  made  a  welcome  visitor  at  their  courts 
by  William,  Alary,  and  afterwards  Queen  Anne, 
thus  enjoying  the  personal  friendship  of  five 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  Six  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  attacked  with  an  apoplectic  dis- 
ease, by  wfiich  his  mind  was  impaired,  but  not  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  nor  the  joy  of  sjiiritual 
communion  with  his  Lord.  "Clouds  layujion  his 
understanding,"  says  Cope  ;  "  but  the  sun  slioiie 
on  his  eternal  prospects,  and  the  long  evening  sky 
was  clear,  and  full  of  light." 

As  an  author,  Penn  appears  as  a  defender  of 
the  views  of  Fox  and  Barclay,  a  writer  of  senten- 
tious ethical  precepts,  an  opponent  of  judicial 
oaths,  an  advocate  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  a 
champion  of  complete  and  universal  religious 
liberty.  Many  of  his  books  and  pamphlets  were 
translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Welsh.  Among  the  more  important  of  them  are, 
Truth  Exalted  (a  defence  of  Quakerism,  1668)  ; 
No  Cross,  no  Crown  (1670) ;  The  People's  Ancient 
and  Just  Liberties  asserted  (1670)  ;  A  Caveat 
against  Popery  {1670);  A  Guide  iV/w/aten  (against 
J.  Clapham's  A  Guide  to  True  Religion,  1670)  ; 
The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  otice  more 
briefly  debated,  etc.  (1670);  A  Treatise  on  Oolks 
(1675);  England's  Present  Interest  discovered,  with 
Honour  to  the  Princes,  and  Safety  to  the  Kingdom 
(1675)  ;  The  Continued  Cry  of  the  Oppressed  fur 
Justice  (1675)  ;  A  Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
throughout  the  World,  A  Call  or  Summons  tc> 
Christendom  (1677) ;  A  Persuasion  to  Moderation 
(1686);  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Cc'^'olic  and  Protestatit  Dissenters,  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Penal  Laws  and  Fasts  (1687);  A  Key  (eluci- 
dating the  peculiar  tenets  and  features  of  Quaker- 
ism) ;  The  New  Athenians  no  Noble  Bereans  (1692); 
AnEssay  towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of 
Europe  by  the  Establishment  of  a  European  Diet, 
Parliament,  or  Estates  (1693) ;  Fruits  of  Solitude 
(1693) ;  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany,  anno 
2677(1694);  Pritnitive  Christianity  revived  (1696); 
The  (Quaker  a  Christian  (1698). 

The  bi-ceuteniual  of  Penn's  landing  at  Chester, 
Oct.  24,  1682,  was  celebrated  with  great  entlm- 
siasm  in  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oct.  24,  1882. 

Biographies  of  William  Penn:  Marsillac 
(Paris,  1791,  2  vols.)  ;  Clarkson  (London,  1813, 
2  vols.);    Dixon  (London,  1851,  3d  ed.  1856); 
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Lewis,  in  Friends'  Library  (Phila.)  ;  Ellis  (in 
Sparks's  American  Biography,  vol.  12,  1852);  Jan- 
NEY  (Phila.,  1st  ed.,  1852);  Thomas  P.  Cope: 
Passages  from  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William 
Penn  (Phila.,  1882);  W.  J.  Mann:  Leben  u.  Werken 
William  Penn's  (Reading,  Penn.,  1882);  John 
Stoughton  :  William  Penn,  the  Founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania (London,  1882).  See  also  The  Penns  and 
Peningtons  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  Makia 
■\Vebb  (London,  1867) ;  W.  E.  Forstek's  Heply 
to  Macaxday,  preface  to  new  edition  of  Clakk- 
son's  Life  (London,  1849,  revised  and  reprinted, 
Phila.,  1850)  ;  J.  Paget's  Inquiry  into  the  Evi- 
dence of  Macaulay's  Charges  (Lond.,  1858,  reprint- 
ed in  Netc  Examen,  1861).  W.  J.  MANX. 

PENNAFORTE,  Raymond  de,  b.  at  Barcelona 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  Jan. 
6,  1275.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Bologna;  entered  the  Dominican  Order;  was 
made  confessor  to  Gregory  IX.  in  1230,  and  gen- 
eral of  his  order  in  1238;  "but  resigned  afterwards 
that  office  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors  and  Jews.  He  published  a 
Summa  casuum  pcenitentice  and  Decretalium  Grego- 
rii  IX.  compilatio. 

PENRY,  John  (or  Ap  Henry),  Congregational 
martyr;  b.  at  Cefnbrith,  Llanganiarch,  Brecknock- 
shire, Wales,  1559;  hanged  London,  May  29, 1593. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church ; 
matriculated  as  a  pensioner  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, Dec.  3, 1580;  became  a  Puritan ;  proceeded 
B.A.,  1583,  1584,  but  took  his  M.A.  at  Oxford, 
July  11,  1586,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of  St. 
Alban  Hall.  He  took  orders,  but  his  heterodox 
opinions  soon  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the 
bishops.  In  1587  he  published  at  Oxford  a  power- 
ful plea  for  more  gospel-preaching  in  AVales.  In 
the  next  year  he  married  Helen  Godley  of  Nortli- 
ampton,  and  at  Moulsey,  Surrey,  superintended 
the  Puritan  press  of  Waldegrave.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  several  of  his  tracts  and  the  first 
Martin  Marprelate  book  (November,  1588)  ap- 
peared. (See  Martin  Marprelate.)  Later  on 
he  staid  at  Nottingham;  but  in  March,  1589,  he 
fled  into  Scotland.  Queen  Elizabeth  demanded 
his  banishment  from  that  kingdom ;  and  the  requi- 
site order  was  given,  but  its  execution  delayed 
by  the  clergy;  and  it  was  not  until  September, 
ir):)2,  that  he  returned  to  London.  Some  time 
before  this,  he  had  gone  over  to  Separatism  ;  ami 
.so,  although  he  had  written  nothing  since  he  had 
altered  his  relations  to  the  Churcli  of  England, 
lie  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  character ;  and, 
being  already  suspected  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Martin  Marprelate  books,  he  was  arrested  at  Rat- 
cliffe,  March  22,  1:")93,  and  committed  to  the  Poul- 
try, March  24.  His  examination  revealed  notliing 
against  him;  but  two  indictments  for  having 
incited  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  England 
were  manufactured  out  of  a  scrap  from  his  diary, 
and  he  was  hanged  at  St.  Thomas-a- Watering, 
Surrey,  London.  His  last  plea  for  mercy  ends 
with  tliese  touching  words:  "Preparing  my.sclf, 
not  so  much  for  an  unjust  verdict  and  an  unde- 
served doom  in  this  life,  ;i8  unto  that  blessed 
crown  of  glory  which  of  the  groat  mercy  of  my 
God  is  ready  ior  mo  in  heaven,  I  humbly  betake 
your  lordship  unto  the  hand  of  the  just  Lord 
through  Christ."  See  Dextkh;  Congrct/ational- 
ism  as  seen  in  its  Literature,  N.Y.,  1880,  pp.  ^46-252. 


PENTATEUCH,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  included  in  the  five 
first  books,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuterononn'. 

I.  Names  and  Division.  ^ — The  names  which 
are  beyond  dispute  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  are  The  Book  of  the  Law 
uf  Moses  (Neh.  viii.  1),  The  Laxc  (Thorah,  Neh. 
viii.  2),  The  Book  of  the  Law  (Neh.  viii.  3),  The 
Book  of_  the  Law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  ix.  3),  The 
Book  of  Moses  (Neh.  xiii.  1).  The  Talmud  and 
the  rabbins  often  call  the  Pentateuch  the  Five- 
Fifths  of  the  Law  (minn  'tynin  niynn)  when  it 
was  bound  in  book-form  (e.g.,  Babyl.  Sanhed., 
44").  The  Greek  designations  were  6  vo/ioi  (The 
Law  in  the  New  Testament)  and  ii  TlevTaTcvxo;, 
i.e,,  /3i/3Aof  (The  Pentateuch,  Origen,  In  Johan.,  26). 
The  names  of  the  five  books  were,  as  a  rule,  among 
the  Jews  their  first  words:  (1)  n'E'Nia  (B'rtshilh, 
"  In  the  beginning  ") ;  (2)  nmm  (She-'wth,  "  The 
names "),  or  nioty  nSsi  (V'eleh  Sheinolh,  "These 
are  the  names");  (3)  KTp'i  (Vikra,  "And  .  .  . 

called  ")  ;  (4)  nmD3  (B'midhbar,  "  In  the  wilder- 
ness "),  or  13T1  (Vaydaliber,  "And  .  .  .  spake"); 
(5)  D"13T  {D'bharim,  "  Words  "),  or  D"13in  nSx 
(Eleh  hadh'bharim,  "These  ore  the  words").  The 
designations  Genesis,  etc.,  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  Greek,  were  used  by  Simon  Magus  (Hip- 
polytus,  Nceres,  vi.  15,  16).  Philo  used  the  term 
Genesis,  and  'Eiayuyij  for  Exodus.  The  designa- 
tion Deuteronomy  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas (chap.  10).  The  division  into  five  books  is 
older  than  the  Septuagint,  but  not  original. 
Another  point  for  fixing  the  date  is  the  period 
of  Nehemiah,  when  the  Psalter  was  divided  into 
five  divisions  with  reference  to  the  Peutateuchal 
books. 

II.  Contents.  —  A  summary  of  the  contents 
of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  stated  as  a  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  in  Israel,  from 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  laws 
of  God's  kingdom  in  Israel.  The  following  are 
the  contents  of  the  main  divisions  :  (1)  Gen.  i.-xi. 
The  early  history  of  the  world  and  the  human 
familj',  including  tlie  creation,  the  origin  and 
development  of  sin,  the  Flood,  the  construction  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  Terah's  removal  from 
Ur.  (2)  Gen.  xii.-l.  The  history  of  the  patri- 
archs, including  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph.  (3)  Exod.  i.-xv.  21.  The  oppression 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  its  emancipation  ;  Moses 
being  the  central  figure.  (4)  Exod.  xv.  22-xxiv. 
11.  The  march  to  Sinai,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  covenant.  (5)  Exod.  xxiv.  12-xxxiv.  The 
interruption  of  the  divine  legislation  by  the  apos- 
ta.sy  of  the  people  and  the  renewal  ot  the  cove- 
nant. (6)  Exod.  XXXV. -Num.  x.  10.  Regulations 
given  at  Alount  Sinai  for  the  tal>ernacle,  priest- 
liood,  sacrifices,  etc.  (7)  Num.  x.  11-xxii.  1. 
The  journey  from  Sinai  to  Moab,  and  the  inci- 
dents by  the  way.  (8)  Num.  xxii  2-xxxvi. 
Events  "and  legislation  in  Moab,  including  the- 
prophecy  of  Balaam  and  the  apjiointment  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.  (9)  Dent,  i.-iv.  43.  IMoses' 
first  exhortation.  (10)  Dent.  iv.  44-xxvi.  Moses' 
second  exhortation,  inrluding  the  reiietition  of  tiie 
Decalogue,  the  centralization  of  worship  at  one 
altar  (Deut.  xii.),  the  emancipation  of  Hebrew 
slaves,  (ho  rights  of  the  iiriests  and  Levites,  etc. 
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(11)  Dent,  xxvii.-xxx.  Moses'  third  pxliorta- 
tion.  (IL')  Deut.  xxxi.-xxxiv.  Coiu'lusioii  of 
tlie  life  and  activity  of  Moses,  including  lh(!  (»n- 
«?cial  ion  of  .(oshna. 

III.  The  Cuiticai.  I'iioulems.  1.  Tlie  Tra- 
ililionid  View  and  the  Pnivince  of  Criticism.  —  'J'lie 
synagogue,  the  church  of  th(;  Fathers  and  the 
middle  ages,  and  many  modern  investigators, 
Keil  being  the  last  among  the  well-known  Prot- 
estant critics  [in  (iermany],  have  held  ^Aloses  to 
be  tlie  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  and  only 
differ  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  section  describing 
the  death  of  Moses.  The  older  Talmudists  and 
Josephus  made  Joshua  the  author  of  tlie  last 
eight  verses  of  Deuteronomy;  Philo  and  the  later 
Talmudists  regarded  Moses  himself  as  the  au- 
thor. Keil  (who  follows  Hengstenberg  closely), 
in  his  Intrndactinn,  and  his  Commentarn  on  Ike  Uooks 
nf  Moses,  bases  the  Mosaic  authorship  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  finally  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Pentateuch  shows  no  vestiges  of 
post-Mosaic  events  and  customs,  no  chronological 
errors,  but  exhibits  a  unity  of  spirit  and  lan- 
guage, and  meets  every  expectation  so  great  an 
antiquity  would  arouse. 

The  external  testimonies  are  not  convincing. 
The  Pentateuchal  passages  which  speak  of  Moses 
as  a  writer  (Exod.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,  7,  xxxiv.  27 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  2)  refer  either  to  i.solated  sections, 
as  the  victory  over  Anialek  and  the  covenant 
code,  or  only  to  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-11, 
xxii.  24-26) ;  that  is  to  the  body  of  this  book 
(Delitzsch:  Penlateucli-krilische  Studien,  503-505). 
The  testimonies  of  the  older  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  susceptible  of  a  twofold  interpre- 
tation, and  do  not  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
Moses  wrote  the  whole.  The  testimonies  of  the 
post-exilic  waiters,  on  account  of  the  long  inter- 
val separating  them  from  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  not  convincing.  As  regards  the 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  we  must  pro- 
test against  their  use,  for  the  twofold  reason, 
that,  if  they  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship,  all 
other  proofs  are  superfluous,  and  are  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  authority  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  the 
use  of  such  proofs  removes  the  whole  question 
from  the  historical  and  critical  domain.  We  there- 
fore do  not  regard  the  external  proofs  as  bind- 
ing, but  liold  it,  for  the  nonce,  possible  that 
the  terms  "Five  books  of  Moses"  and  "Law  of 
Moses,"  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  expression  "Book  of  Joshua;"  namely, 
that  Moses  is  thereby  simply  declared  to  be  the 
central  figure. 

Passing  to  the  internal  reasons  (that  is,  those 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Israel  when  compared 
with  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  tho.se  contents 
themselves,  etc.),  many  vai-ious  considerations 
have  been  urged  against  the  Mosaic  authorship. 
Leaving  aside  others,  there  is  one  consideration 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  decisive ;  and  starting 
with  it,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  more  easily  at  a 
judgment  concerning  the  others.  Not  only  that 
fKjrtion  which  concerns  the  pre-ilosaic  history, 
but  the  entire  Pentnletich,  is  co7nposed  of  different 
writings,  which  can  still  be  plainly  traced  in  many 
sections,  and  parts  of  which  may  also  lie  traced  in 
Joshua.     Moses,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  author 
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of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  Astruc,  starting,  from 
the  peculiar  usage  of  thediviiu;  names  in  Genesis, 
a  fact  which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  others, 
atlirmed  in  175;!  (in  his  Conjectures  sur  tes  mc- 
moires  oriijinaux  ilont  il  jiiiroit  que  Moyse  s'c.il  servi 
pour  composer  le  Here  de  la  Genhse),  tliat  the  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  treating  of  pre-Mosaic  times 
((ienesis,  Kxod.  i.  ii.),  leaving  out  nine  doc-u- 
meiits  which  are  seldom  used,  consists  of  two 
main  records,  —  an  IClohim  and  a  Jehovah  docu- 
ment. Eiclihorn  simplified  this  thesis  by  arran- 
ging the  first  fifty-two  chaiiters  of  the  Pentateuch 
under  two  heads,  and  did  especially  good  service 
by  proving  that  a  different  style  prevailed  in  the 
two  records.  De  Wette  (180.1  IBOfi)  called  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  of  Deuteroiioniv.  Kwald 
(Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1831,002-001)  pointed 
out  that  the  differences  of  the  Elohini  and  Jeho- 
vah documents  were  traceable  throughout  the 
entire  Pentateuch,  and  extended  into  Joshua. 
Ilgen  {D.  Urkuntlen  d.  Jerusalemischen  Teinjjcl- 
archirs  in  Hirer  IJrgeslnlt,  Ilalle,  1798,  510),  and, 
with  more  success,  llupfeld  (D.  Quellcn  d.  Genesis, 
etc.,  Berlin,  1853,  224)  occupied  themselves  in 
tracing  the  hand  of  a  second  Elohistic  writer. 

The  advocates  of  the  ]\Iosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  starting  with  the  very  just  proposi- 
tion that  the  names  of  God  (Elohim  and  Jeho- 
vah) express  different  relations  of  God  to  the 
world,  have  explained  the  use  of  the  two  terms 
on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  used  them  in- 
tentionally. But,  in  spite  of  the  critical  skill 
and  penetration  which  these  scholars  liave  shown, 
the  circumstance  is  still  left  unexplained,  that 
suddenly,  from  Exod.  vi.  2,  on  to  the  clo.se  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  used  almost 
exclusively ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  even 
Keil  admits  the  difference  of  style  in  the  Elohis- 
tic and  Jehovistic  sections.  Notwithstanding 
this  confession,  however,  he  not  only  does  not 
distinguish  these  documents,  but  expressly  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  that  the  account  of  the 
Flood  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  records,  —  a  fact 
which  is  beyond  doubt.  The  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  critics,  upon  which  Keil  lays  stress, 
are,  after  all,  not  .so  great  in  certain  fundamen- 
tals; all  agreeing  (Delitzsch,  Wellhausen,  etc.) 
upon  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  different 
sources,  and  agreeing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  the  classification  of  the  .sections.  One  ex- 
ample is  sufficient.  In  the  first  nine  chapters 
of  Genesis,  Noldeke,  Dillmann,  and  Wellhau.sen 
agree  in  attributing  to  the  first  ElohLst  Gen.  i.-ii. 
3',  v.  (except  ver.se  29),  vi.  9-22,  vii.  11,  13-ltJ', 
18-21,  24,  viii.  1,  2",  y'-S,  13",  14-19,  ix.  1-17,  28, 
29 ;  differences  only  existing  about  five  verses  or 
parts  of  verses,  as  vii.  G  (which  Noldeke  and 
Dillmann  add  to  this  list),  vii.  22  (which  Nol- 
deke adds),  vii.  23''  (whicli  Dillmann  adds,  but 
hesitatingly),  and  viii.  3',  13'  (which  Wellhau- 
sen adds). 

2.  History  of  Pentateuchal  Criticism.  —  Of  the 
many  hypotheses  suggested  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  three  deserve  prominent 
mention.  {\)  The  Fragmentary  \\y\)ot\iei<\%.  The 
Englishman  Geddes.  Vater,  and  Ilartmann,  upon 
the  basis  of  breaks  in  the  connection,  and  repeti- 
tions, adopted  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  fragments.  This  view 
was  proved  untenable  by  the  evident  traces  of 
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one  arranging  hand  throughout  the  whole  work. 

(2)  The  Suppleiutmtal  Hypothesis.  The  identity 
of  style  ami  views  in  all  the  Elohini  sections  was 
the  occasion  of  tliis  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  the  Elohini  (or  original)  document  was 
supplemented  by  the  Jehovist  writer  by  the  in- 
sertion of  sections  and  remarks,  Deuteronomy 
being  incorporated  at  a  later  period.  This  view 
has  been  advocated  by  Tuch,  Bleek.  Lengerke 
(Kenaan,  Konigsberg,  1^44),  and  Delitzsch  (though 
no  longer),   but  may  be  regarded  as  given   up. 

(3)  Tlie  Documeutivi)  Hypotliesis.  According  to 
this  view  the  entire  Pentateuch,  or  almost  the 
whole  of  it,  was  compiled  by  two  or  more  com- 
pilers from  different  documents.  This  view  is 
held  in  forms  differing  very  considerably;  the 
differences  concerning  the  order  of  succession 
and  age  of  the  documents,  rather  than  their  clas- 
sification. Before  taking  up  these  views  sepa- 
rately, we  will  classify  the  names  and  sign.atures 
given  by  different  critics  to  the  various  I'enta- 
teuchal  writers  and  compilers  :  — 

The  first  Elohist  (writer).  —  Tuch,  etc.,  call 
liis  work  "the  original  document  "  {GrumUclirift)  ; 
Ewald,  "  book  of  beginnings "  (Buck  i/er  Ur- 
sprunr/e)  ;  Schrader  calls  him  "  the  annalist"  (un- 
tiali.-'lifc/ier  Er:dliler)\  Schultz,  Dillmann,  "A;" 
Wellhauseu,  etc.,  "I'C." 

The  second  (or  later)  Elohist.  —  Ewald  calls 
him  ■'  the  third  narrator  ;  "  Schrader,  "  the  theo- 
cratic narrator ;  "  Dillmann,  '•  B,"  or  "  the  nar- 
rator from  Northern  Israel;"  Schultz,  "C;" 
Wellhausen,.etc.,  "E." 

The  Jehovist.  — Tuch,  etc.,  call  him  "  the  sup- 
l>\ementer  "  (Erganzer);  Ewakl,  '■  the  fourth  nar- 
rator;" Schrader,  "the  prophetic  narrator;" 
Dillmann,  "  C  ;  "  Schultz,  "  B  ;  "  Wellhausen,  "J." 

The  Deuterononiist.  — Dillmann  calls  him  "  D." 
We  shall,  in  the  following  discussion,  use  Well- 
hausen's  terminology,  because  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many  writers,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  stu- 
dent in  favor  of  the  age  or  order  of  the  docu- 
ments, except  that  we  will  us(^  "  1'  "  for  "  PC." 

3.  The  Moit  Itiiporlant  Views  now  held.  — 
Schrader,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  De  Wette's 
Iidroduelion  to  Ike  Old  TeMament  (Berlin,  1869), 
combines  the  documentary  and  supplemental  hy- 
potheses. "  P  "  is  traceable  to  the  close  of  Joshua, 
wrote  early  in  David's  reign,  and  was  a  priest. 
"  v.,"  who  can  be  traced  down  to  1  Kings  ix.  2S, 
was  probably  from  Xortli(!rn  Israel,  and  wrote 
soon  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  or  about 
97.5-9.j0  B  C.  "J,"  also  from  Nortiiern  Israel, 
writing  about  Si>.'j-8()()  B.C.,  combined  "  P"  and 
"  E,"  adding  a  good  deal  which  had  come  down 
by  oral  tradition.  'I'lie  radical  part  of  Deuter- 
onomy (iv.  44-xxviii.)  was  written,  not  long  be- 
fore the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  by  a 
friend  of  .leremiali'.s,  who  incorporated  liis  work 
in  "PEJ."  The  separation  of  tlie  Pentaleu('h 
from  Joshua  was  made  after  the  close  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  This  view  is  still  held  by 
.'^ciirader. 

Noldeke  (i'nlersitchuiigen  znr  Krilik  d.  A.  7"., 
Kiel,  18(i9)  holds  i\\i-  following  view.  "  P,"  "  E," 
and  "J"  lived  in  the  tenth  orniuth  century  B.C. 
"  E  "  was  worked  over  by  ".J."  "  P  "  is  the  latest 
xf  the  three.  "  D"  wrote  shortly  before  Josiah's 
reform.s,  and  incorporated  Ins  woik  in  the  IIe.\a- 
leiich  ["  the  six  books ;  "  i.e.,  the  Pentateuch  and 


Joshua].  I  make  the  following  summary  of  & 
communication  of  Noldeke  to  me,  dated  Iilay  20, 
1882.  The  final  compiler  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Deuteronomist.  The  remainder  of  the 
Pentateuch,  left  after  extracting  "  D"  and  "P," 
it  is  impossible  for  criticism  to  classify.  He  is 
not  able  to  adopt  the  Graf-A\'ellhausen  hypothe- 
sis. Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  "P."  "The 
Deuteronomist  had,  in  any  case,  before  him  legal 
writings  of  essentially  the  same  style,  and  often 
in  the  same  language  [as  his  own  work],  such  as 
the  Priestly  Code." 

Dillmann  will  give  a  connected  and  compre- 
hensive st.itement  of  his  views  in  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  revised  edition  of  Knobel's  Com- 
mentarij  on  tlie  Hexateuch.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  his  views  as  expressed  up  to  this 
time.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  is  the 
older,  —  "  P,"  or  "  E."  "  E,"  who  lived  in  the  flour- 
ishing prophetic  period  of  the  central  tribes,  is 
certainly  older  than  "J,"  who  was  dependent 
upon  "  E,"  and  was  nearer  being  a  contemporary 
of  "D,"  who  wrote  not  a  long  time  before  the 
reforms  of  Josiah.  "P,"'  "E,"  and  "J"  were 
wrought  togetlier  into  one  volume  by  a  compiler. 
Neh.  viii.-x.  refers  to  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
"  P,"  "E,"  and  "J"  used  very  ancient  authori- 
ties :  "  E,"  for  example,  incorporated  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  22-xxiii.  19). 

Delitzsch  wrote  in  his  Commenlarij  of  Genesis 
(p.  21),  as  late  as  1872,  "Deuteronomy  gives  it- 
.self  out  as  Mosaic,  and  the  body  of  it  must  be 
declared  JNIosaic."  He  has,  since  1876,  modified 
his  views,  and  now  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
school  of  Graf  in  reference  to  the  classification 
of  the  original  documents  and  their  order  of 
succession,  but  differs  with  it  essentially  upon 
the  date  of  composition,  and  pronounces  emphat- 
ically again.st  the  conclusions  it  draws  for  tiie 
religious  history  of  Israel.  "J  "  and  "  I)  "  lie  re- 
gards as  having  written  after  Solomon,  but  before 
Isaiah;  and  "  P  "  the  latest,  before  Ezekiel.  He 
brings  into  comparison  the  many  records  prior  to 
the  canonical  (iospels,  and  adds  that  he  "is  now 
convinced  that  the  process  of  composition  and 
formation,  out  of  which  the  law  in  its  present 
form  was  derived,  continui'd  down  into  the  post- 
exilic  ])eiiod,  and  ]ierhaps  was  not  at  an  end  till 
the  period  when  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
the  Septuagint  weie  m.ade."  Ho  continues  (p. 
621)  ;  "  All  the  more  strongly  do  we  insist  upon 
the  Mosaic  origin  and  the  divine  revelation  of 
the  foundation  [/■''inti/tniienl']  of  the  Thorah  [Pen- 
tateuch]." Compare  further,  for  Delitzsch 's  view, 
the  translation  from  his  lectures  in  T/ie  Ilihrew 
SlmlriU  for  1882  (i.-iv.),  and  Curtiss,  Detilzsch  on 
the  (>ri(/iii  (itid  (Composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  in 
The  I're.sh//ti riini  Herieir  for  July,  1882. 

AVellhansen.  The  De<'alogne  likewi.se  is  not 
Mosaic.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx. 
22-xxiiii.  19)  was  given  to  "a  peojile  sedentary, 
and  fully  accustomed  to  agriculture."  "J"  be- 
longs to  "the  golden  period  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture" just  preceding  the  di.ssolntion  of  the  two 
kingdoms  by  the  As.syrians.  "E"  betrays  "a 
more  advanced  religious  condition,  with  more 
regulations."  Both  the.se  documents,  probably, 
went  through  .several  editions,  and  were  probably 
united  in  one  volume  as  they  appeared  in  the 
.  third  revision.    "  I)  "  was  composed  shortly  bel'oro 
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the  eighteenth  year  of  .Josiah's  reign,  and  con- 
tained lit  first  only  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.  It  then 
went  tlirongh  two  editions  after  tlie  exile,  which 
increased  its  luilli  to  tliirty  cliapters  (Deut.  i.- 
XXX.).  Tliis  work  was  then  incorporated  with 
'•.I  K."  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  are  a  body  of  hiws  origi- 
nating in  tlie  period  of  the  exile  between  Ezekiel 
and  the  I'riests'  Code  (which  he  designates  "  PC  "), 
which  was  incorporated  in  •'  P."  The  remainder  of 
the  Ilexateuch  left  after  the  extraction  of  "J  E" 
and  "  D  "  is  of  post-exilic  origin.  The  original 
luicleus  was  "Q  ;"  and  the  legislation  of  the  mid- 
dle books,  standing  in  very  clo.se  connection  with 
it  both  by  their  contents  and  language  (Exod. 
xxv.-xxxi.,  XXXV. -xl. ;  Levit. ;  Num.  i.-x.,  xv.- 
xix.,  xxv.-xxxvi.,  with  a  few  exceptions),  he 
calls  the  Priests'  Code.  The  only  sections  be- 
longing originally  to  "Q  "  are  Exod.  xxv.-xxix.; 
Lev.  ix.,  X.  1-5,  12-1.',,  xvi. ;  Num.  i.  1-16,  48- 
iii.  9,  l.j-x.  28,  a  part  of  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxv. 
0-19,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  a  part  of  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  50- 
xxxvi.  The  legal  and  historical  document  was 
incorporated  in  "JED"  in  the  year  444,  and 
published  by  Ezra :  "  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  law  of  Ezra  w  as  the  entire  Pentateuch  " 
(Hislury,  42.5,  370  sqq.,  421).  Compare  Henry  P. 
Smith's  art.  in  The  Preshylerlan  Rei'iew  for  April, 
1882  :   The  Critical  Theories  nf  J.  Wellhausen. 

Graf,  although  he  died  July  16,  186!),  deserves 
mention  here  on  account  of  the  great  influence 
his  main  thesis  has  exerted.  L'pon  the  basis  of 
studies  upon  the  feasts,  priesthood,  and  taberna- 
cle, he  declared  that  the  legislation  of  the  middle 
books  of  the  I'entateuch  bear  "  the  plainest  marks 
of  their  post-exilic  composition ; "  and  shortly 
before  his  death  he  pronounced  the  .so-called 
"original  document"  (Grunihchrifl')  post-exilic. 
"J"  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century; 
"  D,"  shortly  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  ; 
"  P,"  after  the  exile,  and  his  document  was  in- 
corporated in  "  .1  D,"  soon  after  Ezra. 

Reuss,  who  has  taught,  since  1833,  substantially 
the  same  views  as  his  pupil  Graf,  asserts  in  his 
Geschichte  (les  Allen  Textaments  (§77),  that  the 
Decalogue  is,  "  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  written  law,"  but  not  Mosaic.  The  Book 
of  the  Covenant  pi'obably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  •'.!,"  to  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  which  was  later  worked  together 
in  one  volume  with  "  E ;  "  so  that  "  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  the  two."  In  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Josiah,  "  D,"  consisting  of  Deut. 
v.-xxvi.,  xxviii.,  was  unearthed,  to  give  national 
authority  to  the  legislation,  and  "  purporting  to  be 
a  discovery  of  the  priests."  After  the  first  depor- 
tation, "D"  was  joined  to  "  JE,"  but  not  by  the 
author  of  "D."  The  section  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  is 
not  preserved  in  its  original  form;  and  the  nu- 
cleus is  of  a  later  date  than  "D,"  and  belongs  after 
Ezekiel.  The  work  promulged  by  Ezra  in  444 
was  not  the  entire  Pentateuch.  Its  framework  is 
"a  gross  fiction,  .  .  .  dreams  of  an  impoverished 
people,"  and  was  written  by  one  hand ;  but  the 
contents  are  "a  collection  of  laws  of  different 
origins."  This  code  of  Ezra  was  revi.sed  and 
enlarged  in  the  period  between  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander.  "  The  prophets  are  to  be  regarded 
as  older  than  the  law,  and  the  Psalms  later  than 
both  "  (p.  vii.). 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  limits  to  go  into 


a  nunute  criticism  of  all  these  views :  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  making  some  geneial 
olwervations,  and  giving  a  limited  explanation 
of  .some  of  the  Pentatenchal  problems  now  most 
agitated. 

4.  /'reliminarr/  anil  Ej://lunator//  Principles.  — (1) 
Es.sentially  Ihe  .same  methods  are  to  be  pursued 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  other 
literary  works.  Miracles  and  prophecies,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  used  as  pi'oofs  of  incredibility 
and  nngenuinene.ss.  We  hold  to  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation  :  therefore  we 
shall  not  expect  the  standard  of  a  development 
according  to  natural  laws  to  apply  everywhere  to 
the  history  of  Israel.  (2)  Caution  must  be  used  in 
drawing  arguments  from  the  language  and  style 
of  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Archaisms 
and  okscurities  were  likely  to  he  removed  by 
copyists,  an  analogy  being  found  in  the  editions 
of  Luther's  Bible.  Again  :  dift'ereiiee  of  style 
points  to  a  difference  of  authorship,  rather  than 
of  date.  (3)  A  written  code  of  laws  may  exist  for 
a  long  period  without  being  known  beyond  a 
narrow  circle.  (4)  If  it  be  proven  that  a  record 
was  committed  to  writing  at  a  comparatively  late 
date,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  e.ssen- 
tial  part  has  not  been  accurately  handed  down. 
The  credibility  of  the  history  and  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  (5)  Many  differences  in  the 
Pentatenchal  laws  are  to  be  explained  by  the  dif- 
ferencoof  time  referred  to.  Notice  must  be  taken 
whether  a  law  refers  to  the  time  of  sojourn  in 
the  wilderxiess,  or  looks  forward  to  the  sojourn  in 
Canaan. 

5.  The  Theory  of  (Iraf  and  Wellhausen.  —  The 
new  school  represented  by  Graf,  Kayser,  Reuss, 
Wellhausen,  and  others,  has  introduced  a  wide 
chasm  between  critics  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here- 
tofore "P"  has  been  regarded  as  the  oldest  docu- 
ment, and  looked  upon  as  credible,  at  least  in  the 
main  points.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  regarded 
as  fini.shed  before  the  exile.  The  new  school 
admits  the  antiquity  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
alone.  After  it,  came  the  historical  works  "  E  " 
and  "J,"  then  the  first  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  "  D,"  then  Ezek,  xl.-xlviii.,  then  the  law  of 
holiness,  and  finally  "  P."  Wellhausen  and  others 
place  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch  in  444 
B.C. 

The  significance  of  this  new  arrangement  is  at 
once  visible  in  the  revolution  it  necessitates  in 
our  views  of  Hebrew  history.  A  few  notices, 
based  upon  A\'ellhausen"s  able  (geislcoll)  History 
of  Israel,  will  suffice.  (1)  The  Place  of  Worship.  — 
The  historical  and  prophetical  books  know  noth- 
ing of  a  central  and  only  place  of  worshipi.  The 
Jehovist  (•'  J  E  ")  sanctions  many  altars.  The  fall 
of  .Samaria  is  favorable  to  centralization.  "  D  " 
demands  it,  and  "  P  "  presupposes  it,  and  associ- 
ates the  idea  with  the  tabernacle  in  early  times. 
(2)  Offerings.  —  "  J  E  "  represents  sacrifice  as  a 
pre-Mosaic  practice  ;  "  P  "  does  not.  According  to 
"  JE,"  with  which  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  agree,  the  person  to  whom  the  sacrifices  are 
made  is  prominent ;  according  to  "  P,"  the  ritual. 
"P"  introduces  the  sin  and  guilt  offerings,  of 
which  "  there  is  no  trace  in  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  Ezekiel."  (3)  Feasts.  —  The 
feasts  at  first  celebrated  the  beginning  and  close 
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of  the  harvest,  and  the  vintage.  "P"  adds  to 
their  nuruDer  the  day  of  atonement ;  and  the 
sabbath  and  jubilee  years  were  likewise  later 
additions.  (4)  Priests  and  Levites.  —  In  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Israel's  history,  there  «as  no  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity.  Everybody 
might  sacrifice.  Hence  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
priesthood  in  the  oldest  portions  of  ".IE,'  no 
Aaron  at  the  side  of  Moses.  There  was  a  tribe 
of  Levi,  but  it  perished  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
Later  it  became  the  title  of  a  priestly  caste. 
According  to  Ezek.  xliv.,  only  the  Levites  of  .Jeru- 
salem were  to  officiate  as  priests  in  the  golden 
period ;  and  the  other  Levites  w  ere  to  be  degrad- 
ed. According  to  "  P,"  the  l^evites  never  per- 
formed the  functions  of  priests,  but  only  the  sons 
of  .\aroii.  The  capstone  which  '-P"  lays  down 
is  the  high  priest,  a  per.sonage  whose  incompara- 
ble importance  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament- 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  down  .some  criti- 
cisms of  these  positions  of  the  new  Peutateuchal 
school . 

The  Egyptians  had,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  rich 
literature,  and  were  accustomed  to  write  much. 
AVhy  should  not  the  Jews,  who  were  always 
open  to  foreign  influences,  have  imitated  them  in 
this  regard,  and  especially  Moses,  who  had  been 
l^-ought  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ? 

From  of  old,  Egypt  had  a  large  and  influential 
]iriestly  caste,  divided  into  orders.  Israel  must 
also  have  had  a  priesthood  at  an  early  day,  and 
not  have  remained  a  millennium  without  writ- 
ten priestly  laws.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
priest  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv.  (5  sqq.  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10; 
Ps.  xcix.  6)  established  a  ritual.  There  are  not 
wanting  testimonies  to  the  early  date  of  a  pi'iestly 
law  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Mic.  iii.  11;  Jer.  xviii.  IS; 
Ezelc.  vii.  20  ;  Zeph.  iii.  4  ;  llos.  viii.  V2).  Espe- 
cially is  Deuteronomy,  which  was  certainly  in 
existence  at  lea,st  in  tli(^  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
rich  in  proofs  of  this  assertion.  Compare  Dent- 
xviii.  2  with  Num.  xviii.  20,  2:3  sq.,  and  Deut. 
xxiv.  8.  where  a  priestly  law  concerning  leprosy 
is  referred  to,  such  as  is  found  in  Lev.  xiii.  14. 

The  new  theory  leaves  the  basal  periods  of 
Israel's  history  without  a  literature.  Moses  wrote 
no  laws  nor  history ;  David,  no  psalms ;  Solomon, 
no  proverbs. 

The  reason  for  the  larger  numl)er  of,  and  more 
exact  references  in,  the  post-exilic  books,  to  the 
Pentatencli,  is  that  Ezra  began  an  entirely  new 
jieriod,  —  that  of  the  scribe.s. 

The  new  theory  not  only  excludes  the  divine 
factor  from  the  history  of  Israel,  but  is  obliged 
to  re-sort,  not  infrecpiently,  to  the  very  precarious 
assunqition  of  fi<:tions,  —  a  word  wliich  Wellhau- 
sen  does  not  hesitate  to  use. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  new 
school  is,  that  the  non-ob.servance  of  a  law  proves 
its  non-existence.  This  conclusion,  however,  is 
by  no  means  convincing.  (■onq)are,  for  example, 
Jer.  xvi.  0  with  Dent.  xiv.  1-  When  we  remem- 
ber the  coiruption  of  the  priests,  over  which  the 
l)rophets  lament  (Lsa.  xxviii.  7  sqq.  ;  Mic-  iii-  11  ; 
Zeph.  iii.  4,  etc.),  it  is  ea,sy  to  understand  how 
the  laws  were  lying  neglected  among  the  archives 
of  the  temple. 

The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  vio- 
lently treated,  botli  from  a  critical  and  an  ezegeti- 


j  cal  point  of  view,  in  order  to  serve  the  new  theory 
I  of  Hebrew  history  The  following  may  serve  as 
examples.  (1)  The  Pentateuch  — The  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Exod  xx-  24.  25),  according  to 
,  Wellhausen  (p.  30),  -sanctions"  sacrifices  at  any 
;  locality.  He  explains  the  words,  "  in  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name,"  thus  •'  This  means 
nothing  more  than  that  they  did  not  want  the 
place  of  communion  between  heaven  and  earth 
to  be  looked  ujion  as  having  been  cho.sen  arbitra- 
rily; but  that  they  regarded  it  as  chosen  in  some 
way  (!)  by  (iod  himself.''  In  truth,  the  matter 
stands  tliiis :  the  passage  forbids  an  arliiti'ary 
choice  of  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and,  while  it  does 
not  exclude  a  plurality  of  such  places,  neither 
presupposes  nor  demands  them.  The  command 
which  the  Book  of  Covenant  also  lays  down,  to 
appear  three  times  a  year  before  the  Lord  (Exod. 
xxiii-  17),  decidedly  points  to  a  centralization 
of  the  wor.ship-  (2)  Tlie  Historical  Books  — 
According  to  AVellhausen,  these  were  subjected 
to  many  emendations  and  revisions,  "  so  that  the 
old  tradition  is  covered  iqi  as  with  a  Judai.^tic 
mould"  The  Chronicles  are  criticised  with  par- 
ticular sharpne.ss.  Leaving  the  refutation  of  such 
assertions,  let  me  say  that  the  picture  of  Ezra  as 
given  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
by  tradition,  does  not  accord  at  all  with  the 
picture  which  tlie  new  theory  draws  In  order 
to  overthrow  a  proof  of  the  law  of  inheritance 
which  prevailed  among  the  priests  of  the  line 
of  Aaron,  the  false  conclusion  is  drawn  by  Well- 
hausen from  1  Sam.  ii-  27  sqq.,  that  Zadok  was 
the  "first  of  an  absolutely  new  line,"  and  wa.s 
neither  a  Levite,  nor  of  the  line  of  Aaron-  The 
divine  threat,  however,  is  made  only  against 
Eli's  hou.se,  and  not  against  the  entire  house  of 
his  father  (3)  The  Prophets.  —  The  treatment 
which  this  school  gives  to  the  prophets  is,  to  say 
the  least,  of  questionable  value.  Wellhau.sen 
says  the  word  Ni^  ("create  ")  was  not  originally 
in  .\mos  iv.  13.  lsa  iv.  5.  Joel  is  put  after  the 
exile.  More  violence,  however,  is  done  in  the 
exegesis.  The  difference  in  the  aim  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  is  ignored,  as  is  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  ritual  law.  The  jirophets  were  not 
oppo.sed  to  the  observance  of  the  sacrificial  ritual, 
but  only  to  practices  of  the  people.  Bieden- 
kanip  very  jnstlv  insLsts  upon  the  distincticjii  of 
the  prophets  of  tlie  northern  kingdom,  who  prophe- 
sy mon^  against  Ihe  introduction  of  ln'athen  rites, 
and  the  southern  kingdom,  who  prophesy  more 
against  an  external  service.  (4)  The  Poetical 
Hooks. — Jol)  is  put  after  Jeremiah  (Wellhau-sen, 
Bleek,  W-  K.  Smith,  etc.)-  Job  i  ;">,  however,  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  new  theory  of  Ihe  history  of 
offerings.  Of  the  Psalms,  Wellhausen  says  the 
question  is,  "not  whether  any  of  the  Psalms  were 
compo.sed  after  the  exile,  but  whether  any  were 
written  before  the  exile."  If  thr  words  "  burnt 
offering  and  sin  ottering  hast  thou  not  required," 
in  Ps.  xl.  0,  were  written  before  the  exile,  then  the 
ineulion  of  sin  offerings  occurs  before  E/.ckiel- 
If  they  were  written  ailer  the  exile,  a  view  I  do 
not  hold,  then  the  analogous  ntterauees  of  Amos 
v-  and  Jer.  vii.  do  not  exclude  the  existence  of 
the  law  of  offering.s  at  an  earlier  period  (Conqi. 
Bredenkamp  and  W.  H.  (Jreen,  in  the  J'reshi/tf- 
riau  Iierieir  for  January,  1882,  pp.  142  sq  ) 

"P"  contains  a  number  of  laws  which  were 
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without  a  motive,  and  could  not  be  carried  out 
aftor  tlie  exile,  e  g.,  the  Urim  and  Thunmiini 
(Exod  xxviii.  30;  Lev  viii.  8;  Num.  xxvii.  'Jl  ; 
the  juliilee  year.  Lev.  xxv.  S  sqq.  ;  the  Levitic 
cities,  Num.  xxxv.  1  sqq.  ;  the  law  concerniiie; 
spoils,  Num.  xxxi.  25  sqq.).  It  i;ives  oidy  the 
.services  to  lie  performed  by  the  Levites  in  the 
wilderness,  and  no  special  legislation  is  made  for 
the  time  of  rest  in  Canaan.  Such  a  fiction  would 
he  in  the  highest  degree  asloimditig.  'J"he  rela- 
tion of  "  )','  especially  as  regards  the  law  of  holi- 
ness to  Kzekiel,  is  now  a  subject  of  animated 
discussion.  A  careful  couqiarison  of  the  lan- 
guage shows  that  Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  "P." 
Ezekiel  (xlv.  18  sqq)  differs  from  "I'"  in  the 
number  of  daily  offerings  and  the  method  of 
making  them.  A  prophet  has  liberty  to  change; 
but  it  IS  inconceivable,  that,  at  a  period  when  .so 
much  emphasis  was  put  upon  tlie  written  word,  j 
a  document  like  "I',"  laying  claim  to  divine  au- ■ 
tliority,  could  be  composed  with  ciuiMges  in  this  - 
regard.  E-zekiel  was  not  the  first  to  make  the 
distinction  of  priests  and  Levites,  but  presupposes  I 
that  distinction  (xl.  45  sq.,  xlii.  i;i,  xliii.  19).        [ 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  of  many  laws  of  the  : 
Prie.sts'  Code,  that  they  are  older  than  Deuteron- 
omy. To  date  the  command  to  kill  the  sacrifices 
only  at  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii  1  sqq.)  after' 
Deuteronomy,  or  after  the  exile,  according  to 
Dillmann,  is  "simple  nonsense."  It  must  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderne.ss.  A  comparison  of  Deut.  xiv  3-20 
and  Lev.  xi  2-23  shows  that  Deuterouoniy  either 
draws  directly  from  Leviticus, — tlie  better  opin- 
ion (Ewald,  Kuobel,  Kiehni),  —  or  from  the  docu- 
ment which  was  used  for  the  account  in  Leviticus 
(Dillmann).  The  language  of  "  P  "  also  deserves 
attention  as  an  evidence  for  its  antiquity.  Ryssel, 
in  Ills  careful  treatise  on  the  language  of  P  (Z>e 
Eldliislce  Peiildkiicliici  sermone.  Leipzig,  1878), 
reaches  results  inconsistent  witli  the  supposition 
of  post-exilic  origin. 

According  to  Graf  and  many  other  critics, 
Deuteronomy  was  written  a  short  time  before 
Josiah's  reforms.  There  are  serious  objections 
to  this  theory.  The  account  of  the  discovery  — 
"I  have  touiid  t/ie  book  of  the  law  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord"  (2  Kings  xxii.  8)  —  indicates  that 
its  contents  were  known,  not  only  to  Ililkiah,  but 
to  others ;  and  it  w.as  found  in  the  temple,  its 
proper  place  (Deut.  xxxi.  20).  This  book  con- 
tained, at  any  rate,  the  body  of  Deuteronomy; 
for  the  words  of  chap,  xxviii  explain  lluldah's 
utterances,  and  the  contents  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  exphnn  Josiah's  reforms.  .And  how  does 
it  occur  that  the  book  received  such  rapid  and 
universal  recognition?  There  must  have  been 
some  external  attestation.  Did  Hilkiah  attest 
it?  But.  according  to  the  new  theory  of  Hebrew 
history,  the  injunction  of  Deut.  xviii.  6-8  must 
have  been  very  unwelcome  to  the  priests  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  yet  they  and  Hilkiah  co-opei'ate  to  spread 
the  authority  of  the  book.  This  fact  is  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  it  already  enjoyed  irresistible 
authority  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Dr.  Green 
aptly  says  {Prcshi/lerian  Renew  for  .lanuary,  1882, 
p.  114),  "If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  but  find  some 
law-book  in  Dublin  which  had  never  been  heard 
of  before,  how  easily  and  amicably  the  whole 
Irish   question   might   be  settled  !  "      From   the 


words  of  Isa.  xix.  19,  —  "  In  tliat  day  shall  there 
be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egy]>t,  and  a  pillar  (wdzzehnli)  at  th('  border 
thereof," — W .  Robertson  .Smith  (Oli/  Tcsliimfril, 
etc  ,  p.  354)  draws  the  conclusion  that  Deuter- 
onomy could  not  have  been  written  before  Isaiah. 
Hut  Deut  xvi.  21,  22,  only  condenms  idolatrous 
wazzeholli  ("pillars"),  and  herein  agrees  with 
acknowledged  old  passages  (Exod.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv. 
13),  Mo.ses  himself  ejected  twelve  mazzelioth  at 
the  side  of  the  altai-  (Exod.  xxiv.  4)!  Here  we 
find  gi'ounds  again  to  justify  us  in  liolding  that 
Ilezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  recognized  the  bind- 
ing character  of  the  injunction  of  a  central  altar, 
and  lience  recognized  the  authority  of  Deuter- 
onomy. Further:  much  of  the  contents  of  Deu- 
teronomy is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  its 
origin  just  before  the  reforms  of  .losiah.  The 
book  speaks  in  a  fi'iendly  way  of  Egypt  (xxiii.  8). 
How  different  is  the  tone  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  1  s(i(|., 
etc.)  and  Jeremiah  (ii.  18,  36)  !  It  speaks  in  a 
similar  way  of  Edom  (xxiii.  8),  and  condenms 
ISIoab  and  Ainmoii  (xxiii.  4,  5)  ;  while  the  case  is 
just  I'ever.sod  in  Jere.  xlix.  17,  18,  xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6. 
What  was  the  appropriateness,  in  Josiah's  time, 
of  the  injunctions  against  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites(Deut.  xx.  16-18)  and  the  Amalek- 
ites  (xxv.  17-19),  and  in  favor  of  conquests  and 
war  (xx.  10-20)  !  and  how  could  the  legislation 
for  the  throne  (xvii.)  have  originated  so  late! 

Lit.  — Conmientarieson  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
Vatki!,  Halle,  1802-05,  3  vols.  ;  IvOskxmullkk, 
3d  ed.,  1821-24  (a  collection,  of  the  older  expla- 
nations, of  much  industry);  Dii,i.m.\x.\  (a  revis- 
ion of  Knobel's  Exeijel.  I/aiiillntch)  :  Genesis, 
4th  ed.,  Leipzig.  1882  ;  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  2d 
ed.,  1880 ;  Nundiers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua, 
1861  (by  Knobel,  Dillmann's  revision  not  having 
yet  appeared) ;  Keii.  :  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3d  ed., 
Leipzig.  1878  ;  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
2d  ed.,  1870,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1869,  3  vols.]; 
Langk  :  Genesis  (by  Lange),  2d  ed.,  Bielef.,  1877; 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  (by  Lange),  1874  ; 
Deuteronomy  (by  Schroder),  I860;  [Eng.  trans., 
Genesis,  (with  additions)  by  Profes.sor  T.wi.kr 
Lewis  and  Dr.  Gosm.\x,  New  York,  1868;  Ex- 
odus, by  C.  M.  Mk.^I),  and  Leviticus  by  F.  Gardi- 
NEii,  New  York,  1S76.  1  vol.:  Numbers,  by  S.  T. 
LdWiiiE  and  Dr.  Gosmax;  and  Deuteronomy  liy 
Dr.  (ios.MAX,  New  York.  1879;  A\'onDswoin'ii, 
3d  ed..  London,  1869,  1  vol.];  Speaker's  Comiiien- 
tari/.  London  and  New  York,  1871,  1  vol.;  Genesis, 
by  Dr,  IJiiowxK,  Bishop  of  Wineliester;  Exodus, 
by  Canon  Cook;  Leviticus,  by  .S.  Ci.ark;  Num- 
bers, by  EspiN  and  Tiikupp;  Deuteronomy,  by 
Espi.N  :  K.\I.ISC'H  (onh-  conqileted  as  far  as  Num- 
bers), London,  1858-72,  4  vols. ;  Reuss  :  L'/iisloire 
saiiile  el  /a  loi  (Pentateuch  and  Joshua),  Paris, 
1879,  2  vols.  ;  [Ellicott  :  CommetUunj  for  English 
Readers,  London,  1833  (1  vol.,  by  Plumpthe, 
Dean  Smith,  Gixsbitrg,  Elliott)]. — Commen- 
taries on  Genesis  by  Luther  ;  Calvin  (ed.  by 
Hengstenberg),  Berlin,  1838,  2  vols.;  J.  Ger- 
hard, Jena.  1637,  etc. ;  Terser,  I'psala,  1657  ; 
TucH,  Halle,  1838,  2d  ed.  by  Arnold  and  Merx, 
1871;  Delitz.sch,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1872;  C.  II. 
H.  Wright  :  The  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  with 
.  .  .  Various  RearJinc/s  and  .  .  .  N'otes,  London, 
18.59,  [.Murphy,  Andover,  1866];  Thiersch:  D. 
Gen.  nach  ihrer  moral,  u.  prophet.  Bedeulung,  Basel, 
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1870,  2d  ed.  under  the  title  D.  Anfdtuje  <l.  Iieil. 
(jesch.,  etc..  1877  (valuable  for  hoiniletical  pur- 
poses).—  Commentarie.s  on  other  books:  [MuR- 
THY  :  Exodus,  Andover,  1867:  Leviticus,  Andover, 
1872];  J.  Gerh.\rd:  Deuteronomy,  Jena,  16.57; 
ScnULTz:  Deuteronomy,  Berlin.  1850.  —  On  spe- 
fi.al  sections:  Diestel  :  D.  Segtn  Jakob's  in  Gen. 
xlix.,  Braunsch,  1853;  Hexgste.vberg  :  D.  Otsch. 
Jiileains  n  s.  U^eisfngungeyi,  Berlin,  1842;  Oort  : 
J)e  Pericii/ie  Num.  xxii.-xxh:,  Leiden,  1860  ; 
Volck:  Mo.ii.<  cnnlicum  cygnciim.  Ndrdl.,  1861; 
K.\MPH.4iSEX  :  D.  Lied  Mose's  Dent,  xxxii.,  Leip- 
zig, 1862(331  pp.):  Graf:  D.  Segen  Mose's,  Leip- 
zig, 1857;  Voi.CK :  Dcr  Segen  ]\Io.<;es  Deul.  xxxiii.. 
Krlangen,  1873  (19-1  pp.).  —  Historical  works: 
KiJHLER  :  Le/irhiir/i  d.  Bibl.  Gesch.  A.  Test's,  Ya'- 
langen,  1875;  Hex(;sten"BERg  :  Ge.fck.  d.  Jieidies 
fiolles,  etc.,  Berlin,  1869-70,  2  vols. ;  Egi/pl  aiul  the 
Books  of  Moses,  Berlin,  1811,  [Eng.  trans,  by  R.  D. 
C.  Bobbins,  .\ndover.  1843]  ;  Ebers  :  .-Egi/plen  u. 
d  Biicher  Mose's,  Leipzig,  1868;  Schr.^dkr:  J). 
KeiUnschriflen  u.  d.  A.  T.,  Giessen,  1868,  2d  ed.. 
1882;  Mich.\elis  :  Mnsaisches  Rechl.'id  ed..  Frank- 
foi't,  1775  sqq.,  6  vols.;  SaalschUtz;  D.  Mos. 
Rechi,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1853;  Bahr  :  Si/mbollk  d. 
Mos.  Cultus,  Heidelberg,  1837-39,  2  vols.,  2d  ed. 
of  vol.  i.,  1874;  Bachma.vn  :  D.  Festgesctze  d. 
Penlaleuchs,  Berlin,  1858.  —  Works  devoted  to  the 
critical  questions.  Besides  the  authors  already 
mentioned,  the  ^Mosaic  authorship  is  defended  by 
Hexgstenberg:  D.  Aullientie  d.  Penlaleuclis,Ber- 
lin,  1836-39,  2  vols. ;  F.  H.  Raxke:  UtUersuchun- 
gcn  a.  d.  I'enlat.,  Erlangen,  1834-40,  2  vols.;  Keil  : 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  [Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1869,  2  vols.].  The  historical  and 
critical  theory  has  been  defended  by  Rieii.m  : 
Die  Gesetzgehung  Musis  im  Lande  Moab,  (iotha, 
1851 ;  ScHR.^DER  :  Studien  zur  Kritik  u.  Erkliirnng 
d  bibl.  Urgesvhichle  Ijen.  i.-xi.,  Zurich,  186:!; 
Ew.m.d:  History  of  Israel,  [Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1871-76,  5  vols.] ;  Kleiner:  D.  Dcuteronuminni, 
etc.,  Bielef .  and  Leipzig,  1872  ;  Bishop  Cui.exso  : 
T/ie  J'entateiich  and  Book  of  Joshua  critica/ly  e.r- 
HiiiinKl,  London,  1862-79,  7  parts. —  .Advocates  of 
the  (jraf-Wi'llhausen  tlieory.  (jRAF:  D,  gescliicht. 
Biiclier  d.  A.  Test.,  Leipzig,  1866;  Kiexex:  l)e 
GodsdiensI  van  Israel,  etc.,  Ilarlem,  1869,  1870, 
2  vols.,  [Eng.  trans..  Religion  of  Israel,  London, 
1874,  1875,  3  vols.];  De  rijf  Boeken  ran  Mozcs, 
Leiden,  1872;  Weli.haisex  :  C-:mposition  d.  Ilcx- 
ateuchs,  in  J/dirbiiclierf.  Deutsche  Theol.,  1876,1877; 
Gesch.  Israels,  Berlin,  1878,  art.  "  Israel,"  in  En- 
cyclopedia Brilai'nira  ,  Kavsicr  :  D.  rorexil.  Bnch 
d.  Urgnsch.  Israels  u.  s.  Ericeiterungen,  Strassburg, 
1871;  Heuss:  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Sdiriften,  BrauMschw., 
1881;  W.  R.  .Smith:  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  Edinl'Uigh,  1881. — Opponents  of 
the  Graf-Wellhausin  theory:  D.  IIokkma.nx  :  D. 
tieueste  Ili/pothcsc  ii.  it.  pentateuch.  Pricstercoilex. 
in  the  Min/azin  f.  d.  Wi.^.iensch.  d.  .ludenthums 
(vi.,  1880,  vii..  bSSl),  Orl  d.  Gollesdienstes  (vi.  7- 
19),  Opfer  (90-99),  Fesle  (99-111),  Priester  u. 
Leviten  (209-237),  Ausstattung  d.  Klcrus  (vii.  137- 
156),  Deul.  u.  der  "  /'  C"  (237-254)  ;  Delitzsiii  : 
I'ent.-krttischc  Sludie7>,  a  .series  of  twelve  essays, 
in  LiJTHARDr's  Zeilschr.  f.  kirchl.  Wissenschaft, 
etc.,  1880;  BREi>ENKAMr  :  Gesetz  u.  Projiheten, 
Erlangen,  1881  (204  pp.);  Sime  :  Deuteronomy 
...  a  Defence  (against  \V.  R.  Smith),  London, 
1877  ;  BiNNlE  ;   The  Proposed  Reconstruction  of  the 


Old-Testament  History.  3d  ed.,  Ivlinbnrgh,  1880, 
pp.  44  (some  telling  observations)  ;  Watts  :  The 
Xewer  Criticism  ami  the  Analix/i/  of  Faith.  3d  ed., 
Edinburgh.  1882;  W.  H.  Greex  :  'Professor  II'.  A'. 
Smith  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  Presbyterian  Rerieic  for 
January.  18S2  (this  v.aluable  —  le.<:enswerlhe  —  arti- 
cle has  been  bound  in  a  volume  with  some  other 
essays  against  Professor  .Smith  and  Kuenen.  under 
the  title  .Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Xew  York.  1882); 
Stebbins:  a  Study  of  the  Penl<itcuch  for  Pojnilar 
Reading,  Boston,  1881;  F.  (iARnixEU,  in  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
1881;  the  arts,  in  The  Presbyterian  Rerieic,  by 
IIexrv  p.  S.mith  (Critical  Theories  of  IVellhau.ieii, 
.\pril,  1882),  CuRTiss  (LMlilzsch  on  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  .Txdy,  1882).  Wii.i.is 
F.  Beecher  (The  logical  Methods  of  J'rofessor 
Kuenen.  October,  1882),  [Charles  A.  Briggs  (.4 
Critical  Study  of  the  Hi.<tory  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
with  Speciid  Reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  .January, 
1883),  Fraxcis  L.  Pattox  {'The  Dogmatic  Aspect 
of  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  .April,  1883);  E.  RiiHL: 
/iutn  Gesetz  u.  zum  Zeugniss:  Eine  Abwehr  vider 
d.  neu-kritischen  Scliriftforschungen  im  .4.7'.,  Wien, 
1883.]  HEUM.\XN  I..  s-ri:.\<'K. 

Was  Moses  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch?  — 
The  survey  given  In'  Professor  Strack,  in  tlie  ]>re- 
ceding  article,  of  the  bewildering  maze  of  critical 
opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
sufficiently  .shows  that  no  certain  conclusion  as 
to  its  date  and  authorship  is  to  be  readied  by 
that  process.  Can  any  thing  more  reliable  be 
a.scertained  by  appealing  to  historical  te.stimonj'? 
Let  us  inquire  what  account  the  Pentateuch  gives 
of  itself,  what  account  succeeding  ages  give  of  it, 
and  wliether  tliere  are  sufficient  reasons  for  .setting 
this  testimony  aside. 

We  read  (Deut.  xxxi.  9),  "  Moses  wrote  this 
law,"  and  (ver.  24),  "  When  Moses  had  made  an 
end  of  writing  the  words  of  tliis  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  tinislied."  This  has  very  generally 
been  under.stood  to  affirm  tiiat  the  entire  volume 
of  the  Pentateucli,  known  in  later  tinu's  as  "the 
law  of  Afoses,"  was  now  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Deuteronomy.  That  this  is  what  these 
words  really  meant  in  the  intention  of  the  writer 
maybe  inferred  (1)  From  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  in  the  Book  of  Josliua,  which  stands 
in  .so  obvious  and  intimate  a  relation  to  Deuter- 
onomy, that  it  cannot  misrejiresent  its  meaning 
in  this  particular.  "  'I'his  Book  of  the  Law  " 
(Josh.  i.  8)  contained  (ver.  7)  ''all  the  law  which 
Moses  commanded ;  "  aiul  the  commands  of  Moses 
by  which  .loshua  was  guided  were  not  limited  to 
Deuteronomy;  thus,  i.  13  ff.,  iv.  12,  xxii.  2  ft'.,  drawn 
from  Num.  x.xxii.;  v.  2,  from  Gen.  xvii.  10;  v.  10, 
from  Exod.  xii.  (i.  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  xiv.  1,  2,  from 
Num.  xxvi.  .52-.56,  xxxiii.  51,  xxxiv.  13-18;  xiv. 
(iff.,  from  Num.  xiii.,  xiv.;  xvii.  4,  from  Num. 
xxvii.;  xviii.  1,  from  Exod.  xxix.  42.  etc.;  xx., 
from  Num.  xxxv.  !l  IT.  combined  with  Deut.  xix.; 
xxi.  2-8,  from  Num.  xxxv.  2  tT. ;  xxii.  29,  from 
Lev.  xvii.  1  tf.  It  is  not  inijirobable,  from  viii. 
31-34,  tliat  "The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses" 
was  more  comprehensive  than  "the  law  of  Moses," 
and  that  it  was  the  same  as  "  the  book  "  referred 
to  in  Exod.  xvii.  14,  ;ind  contained  whatever  else 
Moses  wrote  in  connection  with  the  law;  wliich 
is  further  coiitirm<'d  by  llie  fact,  that  a  record 
made   by  Joshua  himself  was  written   in  "The 
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Book  of  the  Law  ''  (Josh.  xxiv.  2')),  (2)  The  vohinie 
written  by  Moses  was  to  be  rea<l  to  the  peojilo  at 
the  feast  of  tabeniacles  (Neh.  viii.,  where  vei's. 
M  ff.  show  that  Ezra  understood  I,ev.  xxiii.  40-42 
to  l)c  included),  and  to  be  laid  up  beside  the  ark, 
and  preserved  in  the  sanetuary  (2  Kings  xxii.  8); 
and  this  has  eonnnonly  been  understood  to  lie 
the  entire  Pentateuch,  .\ccordingly,  not  a  few 
of  those  who  deny  th.at  Alo.srs  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, nevertheless  admit  tiiat  the  words  in  ques- 
tion were  intended  to  as.si'rt  that  he  did. 

Hut,  if  wo  give  tliese  words  the  most  I'estricted 
sense  that  can  possibly  be  put  upon  them,  they 
cannot  mean  less  than  that  Mo.ses  wrote  the  laws 
contained  in  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.  Kxod.  xxiv.  4.  in  like 
manner,  allirms  that  Alo.ses  wrote  chaps,  xx.-xxiii., 
which  is  styled  (ver  7)  "  The  Hook  of  the  Cove- 
nant." In  Exod.  xxxiv.  27  he  is  commanded  to 
write  vers.  10-26.  All  the  laws  scattered  through 
Exodus,  I^eviticus,  and  Numbers,  are  expressly 
declared  in  detail  to  have  been  given  by  (iod  to 
Moses,  and  by  hini  delivered  to  the  people.  The 
occasion  upon  which  these  statutes  were  severally 
enacted,  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
forth,  and  facts  connected  with  their  actual  olj- 
servance  in  the  time  of  Closes,  are  in  many  cases 
recorded  in  detail.  ^loreover,  these  laws  bear 
the  impress  of  the  age  and  the  region  to  which 
they  are  referred.  The  law  of  the  passover 
(Exod.  xii.)  was  given  when  each  father  of  a 
family  was  priest  in  his  own  hou.se ;  and  atone- 
ment could  be  made  by  sprinkling  tlie  doorposts 
and  lintels.  The  minute- details  respecting  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels 
(Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.),  and  respecting  their  transpor- 
tation through  the  wilderness  (Num.  iv  ),  suffi- 
ciently vouch  for  their  authenticity.  The  laws 
respecting  offerings  (F^ev.  i.-vii.)  contemplate 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  the  officiating  priests.  The 
law  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xin..  xiv.)  has  to  do  with  a 
camp  and  with  tents.  The  law  of  the  day  of 
atonement  (I^ev.  xvi.)  was  given  after  the  death 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  contemplates  Aaron  as 
the  celebrant,  an<l  the  wilderness  as  the  place  of 
observance.  The  law  (Lev.  xvii.)  that  no  animal 
except  wild  game  should  be  slain  for  food,  w  hether 
"in  the  camp"  or  "out  of  the  camp,'  unless  it  was 
offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  would  have 
been  preposterous,  and  nnpo.ssible  of  execution,  in 
Canaan.  The  law  of  the  red  heifer  (Num  xix.) 
is  directed  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  respects  the 
camp  of  Israel,  and  dwellers  in  tents.  The  terms 
in  wliich  the  laws  are  drawn  up  make  it  evident 
that  they  were  not  only  enacted  in  the  wilderness, 
and  so  might  have  been  written  by  Moses,  but  that 
they  must  have  been  connnitted  to  writing  at  that 
time.  Had  they  been  preserved  orally,  changes 
would  insensibly  have  been  made  in  their  lan- 
guage, to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  situation  of 
the  people  in  a  later  age,  when  settled  in  Canaan, 
and  occupying  fixed  abodes,  and  when  Aaron  and 
Eleazar  were  no  longer  the  priests. 

The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  claim  to  have 
been  all  given  by  Moses;  those  of  Exod.  xx.- 
xxiii.,  xxxiv  10-26,  Deut  xii.-xxvi.  (at  the  very 
least)  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  recorded 
by  him  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
evidence  by  their  very  structure  that  their  present 
written  form  dates  from  the  abode  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.     To  this  general  line  of  reasoning 


the  following  two  principal  objections  have  been 
advanced : — 

1.  Alleged  diversities  in  the  laws  themselves. 

2.  Alleged  counter-testimony  from  post-Mosaic 
history  and  writings. 

The  ]icntateuchal  legislation,  it  is  urged,  is  not 
digested  unto  one  .self-consistent  code,  as  might 
be  expected  if  it  all  belonged  to  one  period,  and 
sprang  from  a  I'ommon  source,  but  consists  of 
several  distiuct  bodii's  oi  law,  whicli  Ixjfli  dilTcr 
in  the  matters  to  which  they  soverallv  relate,  and 
contain  divergent  regulations  concerning  the  same 
matter.  But  this  finds  its  adequate  exjilanatioii 
in  the  different  occasions  upon  which  they  were 
prejiared,  and  the  ends  wiiich  (hey  were  respec- 
tively designed  to  answer.  "  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant"  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.)  was  the  basis  of 
the  relation  about  to  be  established  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel.  After  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf,  Exod.  xxxiv.  10-26  repeats  these  same  ordi- 
nances, so  far  as  related  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  promise  of  Canaan.  The  other  laws  in  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  mostly  concern  the 
cultus,  and  give  detailed  directions  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  demanded,  resjiecting  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  priesthood,  and  the  ritual.  Deuterouo- 
my  is  a  solemn  inculcation  of  tlie  law  upon  the 
people  by  Moses,  in  public  addres.ses  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  immediately  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  Canaan. 

The  contents  of  these  several  liodies  of  law  are 
determined  by  their  respective  purpose.  That 
detailed  regulations  are  given  in  Leviticus  re- 
specting matters  not  alluded  to  at  all  in  Deuter- 
onomy, or  only  summarily  referred  to  there,  is 
not  because  the  former  is  a  subsequent  develop- 
ment from  the  latter,  or  because  it  belongs  to  a 
period  when  a  new  class  of  sid)jects  engaged 
public  attention.  It  belonged  to  the  priests  to 
conduct  the  ceremonial.  While  it  was  important 
for  the  people  to  be  instructed  how'  to  distinguish 
clean  and  unclean  meats  (Deut.  xiv.  3ff.,  comp. 
I>ev.  XI.),  since  this  entered  info  their  daily  life, 
it  was  sutfleient,  in  respect  to  lepro.sy,  for  instance, 
to  admonish  them,  in  the  general  (Deut.  xxiv.  >>), 
to  heed  the  injunctions  already  given  to  the 
priests  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.)  It  was  enough  for  them 
to  be  tokl  where  to  bring  their  various  offerings 
(Deut.. xii.  6),  and  that  the  animal  must  be  with- 
out blemish  (xvii.  1).  The  specifications  respect- 
ing them  (Lev.  xxii.  19-2.5),  and  the  ritual  to  In- 
observed  (Lev.  i.-vii.),  were  intrusted  to  tin- 
priests. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  some  modifications  of 
pre-existing  laws  should  be  made  in  Deuteronomy 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  whether  w  ith 
the  view  of  rendering  them  more  explicit  (Exod. 
xxi.  2ff.,  comp.  Deut.  xv.  12,  17;  Exod.  xxii.  25, 
comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20;  Exod.  xxii.  26,  comp. 
Deut.  xxiv.  10-1:3;  Exod.  xxii.  31,  comp.  Deut. 
xiv.  21),  or  for  the  sake  of  a  further  extension 
of  the  same  principle  (Exod.  xxiii.  lOff.,  comp. 
Deut.  XV.  1  ff.),  or  because  rendered  necessary  by 
the  transition  from  the  wilderness  to  Canaan 
(Lev.  xvii.  3,  4,  comp.  Deut.  xii.  15;  Exod.  xxii. 
30,  comp.  Deut.  xv.  19,  20;  the  omission  of  Lev. 
xi.  21,  22  from  Dent.  xiv.).  No  objection  of  any 
moment  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  laws  are  framed  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  after  they  should  be  settled 
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in  Canaan  (Exod.  xxii.  5,  29,  xxiii.  10  ft'.):  for  in 
most  cases  their  very  terms  imply  tliat  this  was 
prospective  (Lev  xiv.  34,  xxv.  1;  l)eut.  xii.  1, 
xix.  14).  Some  laws  have  been  represented  as 
mutually  inconsistent,  which  really  relate  to  dis- 
tinct matters,  and  supplement,  instead  of  contra- 
dicting, each  other.  Tims  the  tithes  of  Deut.  xii. 
17ft'.,  xiv.  22B.,  are  additional  to  those  of  Num 
xviii.  -4 ;  Deut.  xviii.  3  is  distinct  from  Lev.  vii. 
34  ;  Num.  iv.  3  belongs  to  the  transportation  of 
the  tabernacle;  viii.  24,  to  its  ordinary  ministra- 
tions. And  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  all 
alleged  discrepancies  admit  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

There  is  no  divergence  in  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  respect  to  the  altar.  Exod.  xx.  24,  as 
Professor  Strack  correctly  observes  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  gives  no  sanction  to  a  simultaneous 
plurality  of  altars.  In  Leviticus,  priestly  duties 
are  assigned  by  name  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  as 
the  officiating  persons.  Deutei'onomy,  which 
mainly  respects  the  future,  describes  the  priests 
by  the  tribe  to  which  tliey  belonged,  as  Levitical 
priests;  but  it  neither  asserts  nor  implies,  as  has 
sometimes  been  maintained,  that  every  Levite 
was  entitled  to  discharge  priestly  functions. 
Leviticus  has,  of  course,  fuller  details  in  respect 
to  the  feasts  and  the  ritual  than  Deuteronomy ; 
but  there  is  no  disagreement  between  them. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  such  diversity  in  the 
laws  as  conflicts  with  tlifir  having  been  given  by 
Moses,  and  recorded  l>y  him.  And  the  objection 
fro]n  tlie  po,st-Mo.saic  history  and  writings  is 
eipially  imfounded.  It  is  said  that  the  history 
affords  no  evidence  of  a  law  restricting  sacrifice 
to  one  altar,  or  priestly  functions  to  the  family  of 
-Varon,  until  long  after  the  time  of  Closes,  and 
that  the  contrary  practice  of  good  men  makes  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  iusupposable  and  impos- 
sible. 

it  should  be  observed  liere,  that  history  cannot 
be  expected  to  record  the  regular  observance  of 
establislied  institutions.  This  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  rarely  referred  to,  except  incidentally,  or 
for  the  sake  of  mentioning  infractions  of  them. 
That,  however,  the  Hook  of  .hjshua  i]n[ilies  the 
existence  and  observance  of  the  entire  Mosaic 
law,  is  universally  confe.s.sed.  Judges  speaks  of 
but  one  house  of  .Jehovah  (xix.  18),  and  this 
located  at  Shiloh  (xviii.  31)  ;  of  the  annual  feast 
there  (xxi.  lii);  of  Phiuelias,  the  son  of  Kleazar, 
the  son  of  .Varon,  as  priest  (xx.  28).  Though  the 
idolater  Micah  copi-secrated  one  of  his  own  sons 
as  priest  (xvii.  5),  he  was  overjoyed  to  have  a 
Levite  instead  (vers.  12,  13),  who  deserted  his 
service  to  become!  priest  of  a  tribe  (xviii.  19,  20). 
Plainly  it  would  have  been  iiu)re  tempting  .still 
to  have  been  a  priest  of  all  Israel  in  Shiloh,  if 
that  had  been  permissible.  In  Samuel's  child- 
hood the  Mosaic  ■'  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  " 
(1  Sam.  ii.  22),  called  indifferently  "  the  house  of 
the  Loi!i)"(i.  21)  and  "the  temple  of  the  Lord" 
(ver.  9)  was  still  in  Shiloh,  and  was  the  one 
commanded  place  of  sacrifice  for  Israel  (ii.  2!)). 
Eli  and  his  .sons  officiated  tliere  (i.  3)  as  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  whom  God  had  cho.sen  out  of  all 
the  tribes  to  be  his  priest  (ii.  28).  Theie  was 
the  ark  and  the  lamp  of  (iod  (iii.  3)  ;  and  annual 
pilgrimages  were  made  thither  for  worship  (i.  3, 
:.  ^1.  ii.  U,  19). 


While  thus  the  regular  cour.se  of  the  history 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  law  of 
sacrifice  and  of  the  priesthood,  all  apparent 
anomalies  are  readily  explicable.  Sacrifices  in 
the  presence  of  the  ark  (Judg  xx.  26,  27,  xxi 
4;  1  Sam.  vi  15)  were  not  irregular.  The  phrase 
"before  God"  (Josh  xxiv  1),  or  "before  the 
LoRii  "  (Judg  xi  11,  XX.  1),  contains  no  implica- 
tion of  a  place  of  stated  worship.  "  The  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Lord''  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26) 
'  was  not  a  building  erected  for  sacrifice,  —  for  the 
oak  was  "in  it,"  not  "by  it"  (as  the  Authorized 
Version  has  it),  —  but  a  spot  hallowed  by  its 
associations  ((ien.  xii  6,  7,  xxxiii.  18,  20,  xxxv. 
4).  The  sacrifices  at  Bochira  (Judg  ii.  1-5),  by 
Gideon  (vi.  20-26)  and  by  Mauoah  (xiii.  19,  20), 
were  occasioned  by  the  appearances  of  the  angel 
of  Jehovah.  These  extraordinary  manifestations 
occurred  elsewhere  than  at  the  tabernacle,  since 
they  were  called  forth  by  emergencies  not  ade- 
quately met  by  the  ordinary  means  of  divine 
communication.  From  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philistines,  until  its  transportation  to  Zion  by 
David,  there  was  no  longer  a  sanctuary,  whicli 
was  the  habitation  of  him  who  dwelt  between 
the  cherubim  (1  Sam.  ii.  32-36;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60, 
68;  Jer.  vii.  12.  14,  xxvi  6,  9).  The  law  of  the 
sanctuary  was,  therefore,  necessarily  in  abeyance  ; 
and  Samuel,  as  God's  immediate  representative, 
both  assumed  the  functions  of  the  degenerate 
priesthood,  and  oft'ered  sacrifice  in  various  parts 
of  the  land.  Until  this  provisional  period  was 
finally  terminated  by  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
the  people  worshipped  in  high  places  (1  Kings 
iii.  2).  The  high  places  in  Judah,  after  the  tem- 
ple was  built,  are  censured  by  the  sacred  historian, 
and  rebuked  by  the  prophets,  though  even  pious 
kings  did  not  always  succeed  in  suppressing  them. 
Elijah's  sacrifice  on  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  23  fl'.) 
was  oft'ered  by  divine  connnand  (ver.  36) ;  and 
the  unrebuked  altars  in  the  northern  kingdom 
(1  Kings  xviii.  30,  xix.  lO,  14)  were  erected  by 
those  w  ho  were  debarred  from  going  up  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  psalmists,  from  David  onward,  (iod's 
.sole  dwelling-place  is  Zion  ;  and  they  nuike  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  law,  which  David  speaks 
of  as  "written  in  the  volume  of  the  book'"(l's. 
xl  7).  The  older  pro]ihets  make  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  ceremonial  and  other  laws,  and  de- 
nounce the  .sanctuaries  of  the  northern  king- 
dom. IIos.  viii.  12  refers  to  an  extensive  written 
law. 

There  are,  accordingly,  abundant  traces  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  from  the  days  of  Moses  down- 
ward ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit  its 
claim  to  have  been  delivered  and  written  by  Mo.ses 
himself.  If  tin'  laws  are  from  the  pen  of  Moses, 
so  is  the  entire  Pentateuch.     For  — 

1.  These  laws  now  constitute  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  and  have  done  .so  ever 
since  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  it  is  confessed  that 
"The  Hook  of  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Xch.  viii.  1) 
was  the  mune  given  to  the  Pentateuch  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  wliicli  was  thus  attributed  to  Moses  as 
its  anthill'.  A  book  bearing  this  same  name  is 
spoken  of  on  the  first  return  of  the  exiles  (Ez. 
iii.  2),  as  existing  in  the  reign  of  Josiali  (2  Kings 
xxii.  8,  xxiii.  24,  25),  of  Amaziah  (xiv  6),  of 
David  and  Solomon  (xxi.  8;  1  Kings  ii.  3),  in  the 
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time  of  tlie  judges  (Judg.  iii.  4)  and  of  .Joshua 
(i  7,  8).  Unless  decisive  reasons  can  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  this  must  be  held  to  be  the  same 
Look 

2.  There  is  no  historical  evidoMce  or  intima- 
tion that  the  pentateiichal  laws  ever  existed  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  which 
they  are  closely  interwoven  ;  the  whole  forming  a 
unit  in  plan,  purpose,  and  theme.  If  Moses  wrote 
thp  laws,  the  entii'e  Pentateuch,  as  traditionally 
ascribed  to  him.  must  likewise  be  conceded  to  be 
his,  unless  there  are  valid  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  consists  of  three  ad- 
dresses by  Moses  to  the  people  (i.-iv.  40,  v.-xxvi., 
xxvii.-xxx.)  and  an  historical  apjiendix  (xxxi.- 
xxxiv.).  These  addresses  are  intimately  related 
to  one  another  and  to  tlie  laws  which  are  included 
in  the  second  address  ;  the  aim  of  the  whole  being 
to  urge  Israel  to  obey  these  laws.  'J'he  style  and 
language  are  identical ;  one  .spirit  reigns  through- 
out; and  like  recurring  phrases  frequently  re- 
appear. The  objections  to  the  unity  of  the  main 
body  of  the  book  (i.-xxx.),  and  to  Moses  as  its 
author,  are  of  the  most  trivial  de.scription.  Jn 
the  appendix,  .Moses  is  expressly  said  to  have 
written  the  song  (xxxii.),  and  to  have  spolcen  the 
blessing  (xxxiii).  That  he  did  not  write  cluip. 
xxxiv.  is  plain  from  its  contents.  Whether  he 
wrote  any  portion  of  chap,  xxxi.,  and  if  .so,  at 
what  precise  point  he  laid  down  the  pen,  and  it 
was  taken  up  by  his  successor,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine ;  and  fortunately  this  is  wholly 
immaterial. 

,The  laws  in  Exodus,  lyeviticus,  and  Numbers, 
are  so  intimately  blended  witli  the  history  as  to 
be  inseparable.  ^V^hoever  wrote  the  one  must  of 
necessity  have  written  the  other  likewise.  And 
Genesis  is  plainly  conceived  and  written  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  Mosaic  history  and  legislation.  In 
fact,  one  consistent  topic  and  method  of  ti'eatment 
is  pursued  throughout  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  gene- 
alogies are  continuous,  and  mutually  supplemen- 
tary; a  consistent  chronology  is  maintained;  there 
are  implications  and  allusions  in  one  portion  to 
what  is  found  in  other  portions  by  way  of  antici- 
pation or  reminiscence,  which  bind  all  togethei'. 
And  even  the  alleged  gaps  in  the  history  during 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  only  make  more 
manifest  how  rigorously  the  plan  of  the  entire 
work  is  adhered  to. 

3.  Closes  is  expressly  said,  not  only  to  have 
written  laws,  but,  in  two  instances  at  least,  his- 
torical incidents  as  well  (F.xod.  xvii.  14;  jS'um. 
xxxiii.  2)  ;  which  shows  both  that  matters  de- 
signed for  permanent  preservation  were  commit- 
ted to  writing,  and  that  Closes  was  the  proper 
person  to  do  it.  The  statement  respecting  Ama- 
lek  was  to  be  written  for  "a  memorial  in  the 
book,"  which  suggests  a  continuous  work  that 
Moses  was  preparing,  or  had  in  contemplation, 
and  which  would  better  insure  its  preservation 
than  a  separate  fugitive  record.  That  the  explicit 
mention  of  writing  in  these  instances  ^oes  not 
justify  the  inference  that  he  wrote  nothing  further, 
is  plain  from  the  analogy  of  Isa.  xxx.  8 ;  Jer. 
XXX.  2;  Ezek.  xliii.  11;  Hab.  ii.  2. 

4.  The  alleged  inconsistencies  and  statements, 
implying  a  later  date  than  that  of  Moses,  are  capa- 
ble of  a  ready  solution.    There  are  only  a  very  few 


isolated  passages,  which  it  is  necessary  to  assunio 
have  been  added  or  modified  at  a  sub.sequent  time  ; 
e.g.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  ft'. 

5.  There  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  penta- 
teuehal  liistory  in  post-Mo.saic  writings,  wliich  not 
only  coMtirm  its  truth,  but  by  their  evident  verbal 
allusions,  in  some  instances  at  least,  imply  its 
existence  in  written  form.  .Joshua  is  throughout 
based  on  the  entire  antecedent  narrative  (.Judg. 
i.  10,  20,  comp.  Num.  xiii.  22,  xiv.  24;  .fudg.  xi. 
liJ-JC,  coniji.  Num.  xx.  14  If.,  xxi.  2  ff.).  See 
also  Judg.  ii.  1-3,  7,  iv.  U  (Num.  x.  29),  v.  4,  5, 
vi.  8-10,  13;  Ruth  iv.  11,  12,  18  ff. ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
27,  28,  xii.  G,  8,  xv.  2,  6,  29  (Num.  xxiii.  19)  ; 
2  Sam.  vii.  6,  22-24;  in  the  Davidic  Psalms,  such 
allusions  as  Ps.  viii.  to  Gen.  i. ;  xi.  6  to  (Jen.  xix. 
24;  xxix.  10,  ex.  4.  In  the  prophets  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  following  passages  in 
Ilosea:  i.  10  (comp.  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12), 
xi.  8  (comp.  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Gen.  xiv.  2),  xii.  3, 
4,  12,  xi.  1,  xii.  9,  xiii.  4-6  (Deut.  viii.  12-14), 
viii.  13,  ix.  3  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  68),  ix.  10, 
xii.  5  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  15),  i.  2  (comp.  Exod. 
xxxiv.  15,  16  (iv.  10  (comp.  xxvi.  26). 

6.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  through- 
out the  Hebrew  of  the  purest  period,  with  no 
trace  of  later  words,  or  forms,  or  constructions,  or 
of  the  Chaldaisms  of  the  exile.  The  archaisms 
Nin  for  N-n  ("she"),  i;:J  tor  n-i;:J.  ("girl  "),  are 
peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  always  uses  Pnv 
("  laugh  "),  never  pDE';  iyc'C'fine  linen  "),  never 
]'13;  -C/S}  nj;'  ("afflict  the  soul"),  never  Diy 
("  fast "),  nor  the  later  derivative  iTJi'.J^;  D"J3  DnS 
('•  shewbread "),  never  ri^-iiian  DT;i'7;  >^D^^^ 
("kingdom"),  never  no'7nn,  ma'??,  or  npiSo, 
etc. 

7.  The  familiarity  with  Egyptian  objects  and 
institutions  shown  by  the  writer,  and  presupposed 
in  the  people,  as  this  lias  been  exhibited  in  detail, 
particularly  by  Ilengstenberg  and  by  Ebers,  is 
luost  readily  explicable  in  the  Mosaic  period. 

8.  The  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Pentateuch 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Its  teachings  respecting  the 
Messiah,  divine  retribution,  angels,  the  evil  spirit, 
and  the  future  state,  are  of  the  most  elementary 
nature.  In  respect  to  all  these  jjoints,  a  great  ad- 
vance is  made  in  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical 
boolvs,  and  in  the  prophets.  Its  account  of  the 
creation,  the  fall,  and  the  deluge,  while  nncontami- 
nated  by  any  Pagan  or  polytheistic  conce]>tions, 
has,  nevertheless,  such  points  of  contact  with  ohl 
Assyrian  myths  as  establish  its  very  high  antiqui- 
ty. Some  of  the  Mosaic  laws  had  already  been 
expanded  by  usage  at  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory ;  as  that  of  levirate  marriage  in  Kutli,  the 
Nazarite  in  Samson,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
first-born  in  Samuel.  The  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary was  enlarged  by  music  and  by  courses  of 
priests  under  David,  and  its  vessels  multiplied 
under  .Solomon  ;  and  tlie  prophetic  order,  of  w  hich 
the  Pentateuch  speaks  as  still  future,  superseded 
the  priestly  respionses,  for  which  it  made  pirovision. 
The  Pentateuch  ordains  rites,  but  suggests  no  ex- 
planation :  this  was  a  matter  of  subsequent  reflec- 
tion, as  respecting  sacrifice  (Ps.  xl. ;  Isa.  liii.), 
purifications  (Ps.  xxvi.  6,  Ii.  7).  incen.se  (Ps.  cxli. 
2),  the  privileges  of  God's  house  (Ps.  xxvii.  4), 
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the   comparative   value  of    ritual   and   spiritual 
worship  (Ps.  1.  8  ff.,  li.  16,  17,  Isa.  i.  11  ff.)- 

9.  An  argument  has  sometimes  been  drawn  from 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  under  the  impression 
that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  copies  exist- 
ing in  Israel  prior  to  tiie  schism  of  Jeroboam  ; 
since  the  Samaritans  would  not  have  adopted  it 
from  the  .Jews,  on  account  of  the  bitter  feud  be- 
tween them.  Nor  would  the  northern  kingdom, 
from  which  the  Samaritans  must  have  obtained 
it,  have  accepted  from  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Judah  a  volume  of  laws  which  was  in  open  con- 
tradiction with  both  the  worship  and  the  civil 
polity  existing  among  themselves.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  grievance  of  the  Samaritans  lay  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Jews  to  recognize  them  as  their  breth- 
ren (Ez.  iv.  1-3),  the  former  coveted  whatever 
would  lend  support  to  their  claim.  Hence  their 
temple,  modelled  after  that  at  Jerusalem.  Hence 
their  doctrines  and  traditions,  borrowed  from  the 
Jews.  And  their  Pentateuch  was  drawn  from  the 
same  source  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

But  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of 
the  schism,  can  he  established  by  a  different  line 
of  argument.  The  prophets  of  the  ten  tribes, 
Hosea  and  Amos,  make  frequent  appeals  to  "the 
law,"  which  was  a  written  law  of  ten  thousand 
precepts  fHos.  viii.  12),  and  a  covenant  (viii.  1) 
formed  w-hen  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  (xii.  9, 
xiii.  4)  ;  and  the  people  are  charged  with  gross 
criminality  for  disobeying  it.  The  ceremonial 
which  they  describe,  the  statutes  to  which  they 
refer,  and  the  events  to  which  they  allude,  are 
precisely  those  which  are  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. And  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  sup- 
posing the  volume  of  which  they  speak  to  be  any 
other  than  the  Pentateuch  itself,  wliich  is  tlius 
shown  to  have  been  possessed  of  incontrovertible 
divine  authority  among  those  who  had  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  denying  its  binding  obligation  if 
they  could. 

10.  The  testimony  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  in- 
.spired  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  vari- 
ous passages  unequivocally  given  to  the  Mosaic 
origin  and  authority  of  the  law  that  bears  his 
name,  and  which  is  indifferently  denominated 
"  The  Law  of  Mo.ses,"  "  The  Book  of  Moses,"  and 
"  Moses."  It  thus  peremptorily  waives  aside  any 
tlieory  which  makes  the  statutes  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  product  of  a  later 
age.  The  Pentateuch  is  further,  by  fair  implica- 
tion, attributed  to  the  pen  of  Moses.  Jesus  says 
to  the  Jews,  concerning  Mo.ses  (John  v.  40,  47), 
"  He  w-rote  of  me,"  and,  without  further  explana- 
tion, refers  them  to  "  his  writings,"  as  something- 
well  known,  and  in  their  possession,  and  which 
they  should  have  believed.  We  read  in  the  same 
Gospel  (i.  45),  "  Mo.ses  in  the  law,"  as  well  as  the 
prophets,  wrote  concerning  .Jesus.  The  contrast 
with  the  prophets  shows  that  it  is  tlie  entire  Pen- 
tateuch, and  not  its  legal  sections  merely,  which 
is  liere  referred  to.  Tlie  .same  is  the  case  in  Luke 
xxiv.  27,  where  our  Lord,  "beginning  at  iSIoses 
and  all  the  prophets,  expounded  unto  them  in 
all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  him.self  " 
(comp.  Acts  xxviii.  2:i).  There  is  New- Testament 
authority  for  understanding  in  a  Messianic  sen.se 
the  protevangelium  (Horn.  xvi.  20),  the  promises 
to  the  patriarchs  (John  viii.  56 ;  Gal.  iii.   16), 


the  Vilessing  of  Judah  (Heb.  vii.  14),  the  account 
of  Melchisedec  (Heb.  vii.),  the  ladder  of  Jacob 
(John  i.  ol),  the  paschal  land)  (.John  xix.  36), 
the  daily  sacritice  (John  i.  29),  the  sin-offering 
(Heb.  xiii.  11,  12),  the  day  of  atonement  (Heb. 
ix.  7),  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices  and  lustra- 
tions (Heb.  ix.  13,  x.),  the  high  priest  (Heb. 
viii.  1),  the  water  from  the  rock  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  the 
prophet  like  unto  Moses  (Acts  iii.  22).  These, 
and  other  things  of  like  nature,  are  written  •■  in 
the  law,"  or  "  in  Moses,"  concerning  Christ,  and 
are  designated  by  our  Lord  as  written  by  Moses 
himself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  makes 
here  the  special  revelation  of  a  fact  known  by  his 
omniscience,  —  that  Moses  wrote  the  ^lessianic 
passages,  and  nothing  more.  But  Christ  affirms 
that  Moses  wrote  them,  because  he  was  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  contained 
them.  This  explicit  assertion  of  Mosaic  author- 
ship gives  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
other  passages,  which,  taken  singly,  might  have 
been  susceptible  of  a  ditferent  interpretation,  but, 
viewed  in  this  light,  afford  it  abundant  coTobora- 
tion. 

There  is,  accordingly,  nothing  to  contradict,  but 
much  to  confirm,  the  idea,  which  has  come  down 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  Moses  is  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch;  unless  a  fatal  objection  is  to 
be  found  in  the  modern  critical  hypothesis,  that  it 
is  composed  of  a  diversity  of  documents.  There 
is  no  space  here  for  an  examination  of  that  hy- 
pothesis, or  of  the  grounds  oii  which  it  rests. 
.Some  things  are  plausibly  said  in  its  favor,  but 
there  are  serious  objections  to  it  which  have  never 
yet  been  removed.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  certainly 
established,  even  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  much 
less  in  the  remainder  of  the  Pentateuch,  where 
even  Bleek  confes.sed  he  could  no  longer  sunder 
the  Elohist  from  the  .Jehovist :  the  .second  Elohist 
he  could  not  find  anywhere.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  nuiy  be  safely  said  :  the  criteria  of  this  pro- 
posed analysis  are  so  subtle,  not  to  say  mechani- 
cal, in  their  nature,  so  many  purely  conjectural 
assumptions  are  involved,  and  there  is  such  an 
entire  absence  of  external  corroViorativo  testi- 
mony, that  no  reliance  can  be  })laced  in  its  con- 
clusions, w-here  these  conflict  with  statements  of 
the  history  itself.  Genesis  may  be  nuade  up  of 
various  documents,  and  yet  have  been  compiled 
by  Moses.  And  the  same  thing  is  possible,  oven 
in  th(t  later  books  of  tlie  Pentateuch.  If  these 
could  be  successfully  jnutitioned  among  ditferent 
writers,  on  the  score  of  variety  in  the  literary  e.xe- 
cuiion,  wliy  nuiy  not  these  have  been  engaged, 
jointly  with  Moses  hi]n.self,  in  preparing,  each  his 
appointi'd  portion,  and  the  whole  have  been  final- 
ly reduced  liy  .Mo.ses  to  its  present  form,  and  issued 
with  his  sanction  and  authority  V  Even  the  alle- 
gation that  the  pentateuchal  documents  can  still 
be  tr.aced  in  the  Book  of  .loshua  creates  no  seri- 
ous dilliculty.  If  .Joshua  and  I'.leazar,  or  any  of 
their  contemporaries,  had  a  han<l  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  .'Mosaic  history  and  legislation,  why 
might  they  not  contimie  their  work,  and  record 
what  oceurr(!d  after  .Moses  was  taken  away  ? 

Tlie  real  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  continuity  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  .Joshua  lies  in  the  subject, 
and  not  in  identity  of  aiitlioishii).  The  conquest 
and  settlement  of  Canaan  is  the  end  contemplat- 
ed in  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  and  in 
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tlie  whole  course  of  tlie  subseijuent  history  ;  but 
it  no  more  follows  that  the  same  pen  recorded  tlie 
W'hole  than  that  one  leader  both  conducted  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  broui;lit  them  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Canaan.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
and  expression  between  Joshua  and  the  I'enta- 
teuch  arise  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  records  the  execution  of  commands  and 
the  fulfilment  of  promises  given  in  the  latter,  and 
these  are  naturally  repeated  in  exact  language. 
It  simply  shows  that  the  actors  in  these  events, 
and  the  writer  of  the  book,  had  the  Pentateuch 
before  them,  and  carefully  followed  it. 

As  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  the  voucher  for 
the  unity  of  the  sanctuary,  and  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Mosaic  legislation  respecting  it,  so 
the  contents  of  that  ark  form  no  insignificant 
bulwark  for  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch.  If 
monumental  evidence  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Deca- 
logue is  Mosaic,  and  is  preserved  in  Exod.  xx. 
in  its  genuine  authentic  form.  The  critics  assign 
it  to  the  Jehovist,  and  claim  for  it  the  charac- 
teristics of  Jehovistic  stylo.  But  it  has  also  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  Ueuteronomy  ;  and  the  reason 
annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  based 
on  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i. 
1-ii.  3).  This  unquestionably  Mosaic  document 
includes  Elohist,  Jeliovist,  and  Denteronoraist  all 
in  one.  W.  HEXRY  GREEX. 

PENTECOSTi  (a)  The  Jewish  (ncvTy/KoaTri,  rab- 
binical DV  a'Wnn  Jn,  cf.  Josepli.,  Bell.  Jud.,  2,  3, 
1).  —  Among  the  ancient  Israelites  it  was  the 
second  of  their  three  pilgrimage  festivals,  and 
marked  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  commenced 
with  the  passover,  fifty  days  before.  For  i-easons 
assigned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15  sq.,  it  is  usually  called 
the  "Feast  of  Weeks."  Cf.  Deut.  xvi.  10.  The 
fullest  description  is  found  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15-21, 
and  Num.  xxviii.  2(5-31,  according  to  which,  the 
chief  offering  made  by  the  whole  pet)ple  shall 
consist  in  "  two  wave  loaves "  salted,  brought 
"out  of  your  habitations."  Concerning  prepara- 
tion of  these,  cf.  Exod.  xxxiv.  22;  Jo.seph.,  Anlii/i/., 
III.  10,  6.  According  to  Mishna,  Menachoth,  11,  4, 
the  length  of  this  bread  was  to  be  seven  hand- 
breadths ;  its  breadth,  four;  and  its  "horns" 
(rnijlp),  the  breadth  of  seven  fingers.  An  anal- 
ogy is  found  in  the  uprof  daXvaio^  of  the  Greek  sac- 
rifice. In  addition  to  this  bread,  Lev.  xxiii.  18  sqq. 
prescribes  further  offerings.  Cf.  also  Num.  xxviii. 
27  sqq.,  and,  on  the  later  practice,  Joseph.,  Anlic/q. 
3,  10,  6.  In  addition  to  the  public  offerings, 
there  were  also  some  of  a  private  character.  Cf. 
Num.  xxviii.  20;  Deut.  xvi.  10-12.  The  manner 
of  bringing  the.se  to  Jerusalem  is  described  in 
Mishna,  Bikkurim,  3,  2  sqcp  The  law  restricted 
the  Pentecost  festival  to  one  day,  to  be  kept  holy 
(Lev.  xxiii.  21,  xxviii.  2f)).  Joseph.,  Aiuii/t/.,  III. 
10,  6,  says  it  was  called  Aaaptia  (xmy^'),  in  He- 
brew, and  it  is  really  called  thus  in  the  Mishna; 
the  Pentateuch,  however,  preferring  other  desig- 
nations. Cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  36,  and  Deut.  xvi.  S. 
The  word  ITiSi',  used  in  this  last  passage,  does 
not  signify  the  "close  of  the  Eastercyclus,"  and 
thus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  i^odiov  of  the 
LXX.,  nor  with  the  nOiJ  hw  nii'i'  of  rabbinical 
literature.  This  festival,  mentioned  but  once  in 
the  historical  books  (2  Chron.  viii.  13),  was  purely 
of  an  agrarian  nature,  —  thanksgiving  for  the  grain 


harvest,  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  for  the 
fruit  harvest.  Oidy  in  post-biblical  times  did  it 
receive  an  historical  basis  and  connection.  I'hilo, 
rJosephus,  and  the  older  ]iorliuns  of  the  Talmud, 
know  nothing  of  it.  Since  Maimonides  {Afore 
Nebuchim,  3,  43),  Pentecost  is  regard(?d  as  the 
memoriaj  festival  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
.Sinai.  This  is  based  in  Exod.  xix.  1.  Cf.  IIam- 
nuRGKR  :  lUal-Eitci/kl.  ties  Judenlhums,  i.  1057  sq.; 
ScHKODEK  :  SaUuiujen  u.  O'eliri'iuche  il.  I(dnitiftisch- 
ratibinUchcn  Judenlhums,  pp.  216  sqq.,  an<l,  for  the 
literature,  the  art.  Pas.sovki'..        von  (ikei.i.i. 

(h)  The  Clirhtkin.  —  Among  the  Christians,  Pen- 
tecost is  the  third  of  the  chief  festivals,  closing 
tlie  cyclus  of  the  festivals  referring  to  the  Lord, 
and  thus  separating  the  Semesire  Domini  and  the 
Seinesire  Ecclexia:  It  is  connected  with  its  Jewish 
predecessor,  not  only  historically,  through  the 
events  recorded  in  Acts  vii.,  but  also  internally, 
being  early  regarded  as  a  festival  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Kom.  viii.  23  ;  cf. 
Augustine,  Ep.  54  nd  Jaiuuir.).  Originally  the 
term  "  Pentecost  "  designated  the  whole  period  of 
fifty  days,  from  Easter  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holj-  Spirit.  It  is  thus  used  by  Tertullian,  De 
Idotatr.,  c.  12;  liy  Origen,  Coiilra  CeU.,  viii.  22; 
by  the  Antiochan  Synod  of  341,  in  canon  20;  by 
Basil  the  Great,  De  Sp.  ^anrlo,  c.  27,  Cons/.  App. 
V.  20,  aiul  the  Ordo  Jiomanu.<'.  In  contrast  to 
Lent,  there  was  no  fasting  during  this  season, 
and  prayers  were  .spoken  while  in  a  standing 
posture.  In  addition,  this  joyful  period  was 
marked  by  a  cessation  of  theatre  and  circus  exhi- 
bitions, and  by  increased  ceremonials  and  liturgy 
in  the  church  .services. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  as  designating  the  last 
day  of  this  quinquage.sinial  period,  the  word  "  Pen- 
tecost "  is  first  found  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Elvira,  305  ;  cf.  Labbei,  Concill.  I.  075.  On  the 
importance  of  this  /jsyiaryj  topri/  cf.  Euseb.,  7>  ]'ila 
Const.,  IV.  04.  Gregory  of  Naz.,  Oral.  XLI  I",  de 
I'cnlec,  honors  it  as  rifiipa  roi  nvev/iaToi  ;  and 
Chrysostoni,  Horn.  II.  de  Penlee.,  as  /u/?rpon-oA(f  ruv 
iopnjv.  Cf.  also  Augustine,  Ej).  54  ad  Jnntnir.  c. 
Faust,  1.  xxxii.  ;  Leo  the  Great,  Serm.  75-77  de 
Penlee.  ;  Concil.  A(/ath,  a.  500  can.  18,  31  .sqq. 
At  an  early  period  already  the  days  around  Pen- 
tecost were  also  regarded  with  especial  honor; 
but,  from  the  eighth  century  down,  these  festivals 
began  to  be  curtailed,  and  the  Protestant  Church 
of  to-day  celebrates  only  two  Pentecost  days. 

Because  it  was  customary  to  wear  white  gar- 
ments on  Pentecost,  this  day  is  calleil  ^\■hit- 
sunday,  and  the  whole  period  Whitsuntide.  The 
older  literature  is  found  in  AucrsTi  :  Denkwiir- 
digkeilen,  ii.  384  sq ;  (iuEliiKE:  Lehrliwh  der 
Christ. -kirchl.  Archciolor/ie,  pp.  190-196.  For  later, 
cf.  NlLLKs(S.  J.):  Kalendariiim  mannnte  utriustfue 
Ecclesim,  etc.  (1879),  tom.  ii.  pp.  279  sqq.,  431 
sqq.  ZOCKLER.      (G.  H.  SCflODDE.) 

PERAT/E.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  881. 

PERCY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
County  Down,  Ireland  ;  b.  at  Bridgnorth,  Shrop- 
shire, England.  April  13,  1728;  d.  at  Dromore, 
Sept.  30,  1811.  Ilis  fame  rest  upon  his  Reliques 
nf  Ancient  English  Poetry  (1765)  ;  which  work  was 
edited  by  him  from  an  old  manuscript.  He  was, 
in  consequence  of  this  publication,  advanced  in 
the  church,  being  made  chaplaiii-in-ordin.iry  to 
the  king,  1769,  Dean  of  Carlisle.  1778.  and  Bi-^ln';: 
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of  Dromore,  1782.  His  religious  publications  em- 
brace The  Sony  I)/  Solomon  (newly  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew)  widi  n  Commentarii  and  An- 
unUitioiif.  which  came  out  anonymously  in  1764 ; 
ami  A'^ //  ii'  Ihe  Xew  TeKlamenl,  1765,  3d  ed.,  177!l. 

PEREA,  the  lower  part  of  Eastern  Palestine. 

PEREIRA,  Antonio  de  Figueiredo,  b.  at  Ma9ao, 
Feb.  14.  lT2."i:  d.  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  14,  1797.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Villa-Vi(,-osa,  but 
refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  order;  en- 
tered the  society  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory; 
devoted  himself  to  art  and  literature,  and  attract- 
ed much  attention  byliis  Exeycio:<  da  linr/tia  lalina 
e por/ui/ue:a  (1751)  and  his  IVoco  Mctltodo  da  yram- 
malictt  latino  (1752).  In  the  contest  between  Don 
Joze  ].  and  the  ritraraontanist  party,  lie  threw 
liimself  with  violence  on  the  royal  side  ;  wrote  Doc- 
trina  cc/em  ecck-fice,  etc.  (1765).  Tenlatira  theolo- 
</(Va  (1766),  both  translated  into  French;  obtained 
a  high  position  in  the  government ;  and  became 
a  member,  afterwards  president,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  list  of  his  works  numbers  a 
hundred  and  sixty-nine.  It  is  his  tianslation  of 
the  Bible  into  Portuguese,  originally  published  in 
Lisbon  (1778-90,  2;J  vols.),  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  circidates. 

PERFECTIONISM.  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
deny  any  perfection  in  this  life;  but  there  are 
three  theories  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cluirch  upon  this  subject,  advocated  by  Ro- 
man and  (ireek  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Arminians, 
and  Friends  respectively.  There  is  al.so  the  theory- 
of  the  (Jberlin  school  of  theology.  (1)  Pioman 
Catholics  teach  that  the  observance  of  God's 
commands  is  possible  for  one  who  is  justified. 
His  sins  are  venial,  not  mortal.  He  may  even 
offer  an  obedience  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
law.  Yet  his  venial  sins  compel  liim  to  u.se  the 
petition.  "  Forgive  us  our  debts."  In  some  cases, 
by  a  special  privilege  of  Cod,  he  may  avoid  all 
sins.  Cf.  Canons  and  Decrees  of  llie  Council  of 
'J'rcnl,  sess.  vi.  cha]).  xi.  and  can.  23,  25 ;  Schaff, 
Creeds,  ii.  pp.  100-102,  115.  (2)  Wesleyan  Ar- 
minians teach  ;i  perfection  wliich  is  not  angelic, 
Adamic,  nor  ;d>solute,  but  one  that  is  relative; 
i.e.,  '•  according  to  the  special  economy  introduced 
by  the  atom-meiit,  in  wliich  the  heart,  being  .sanc- 
tified, fulfils  the  law  by  love."  "  The  highest  per- 
fection," says  Wesley,  "  which  man  can  attain 
while  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body  does  not  exclude 
ignorance  and  error  and  a  tlionsand  infirmities." 
This  is  what  is  styled  Clirislian  /lerfeclion.  Its 
source  is  the  grace  of  God ;  its  fruit,  freedom 
■■  from  all  unholy  tempers,  .self-will,  pride,  anger, 
sinful  thoughts."  (3)  The  Friends  teach,  in  the 
case  of  tile  justifieti.  '•  The  body  of  deatli  and 
sin  conies  to  be  crucified  and  removed,  and  their 
hearts  united,  and  subjected  unto  the  truth,  so  as 
not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or  temptation  of  tlie 
Fvil  One,  but  to  be  free  from  actual  sinning,  and 
transgres,sing  of  the  law  of  (iod,  and  in  that  re- 
sjiect  perfect.  Yet  dotli  this  )ierfcction  still  admit 
of  a  growth  ;  and  there  remaineth  a  jiossibility  of 
sinning  where  the  mind  dolh  not  most  diligently 
and  watchfully  attend  unto  tiie  Lord."  —  Kightli 
prop.  Confession  of'  llic  Socieli/  of  Friends.  Cf. 
Schaff,  0"e€'/.s,  iii.  pp.  974,  975.  (4)  The  Oberlin 
school  of  theology  teaches,  that  "as  virtue  and 
sin  belong  only  to  voluntary  action,  and  are  con- 
■i;idictory  in  tlieir  nature,  they  cannot  co-exist  in 


the  soul.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  is 
entire  obedience.  Every  lapse  into  sin  involves, 
for  the  time,  the  entire  interruption  of  obedience. 
The  promises  of  God  and  the  provisions  of  the 
gospel  are  such,  that,  when  fully  and  continuous- 
ly embraced,  they  enable  the  believer  to  live  a 
life  of  uninterrupted  obedience,  —  an  attainment 
which  may  be  properly  encouraged  and  expected 
in  the  present  life."  Cf.  art.  Xew-Exglami 
Theology,  5,  p.  1637. 

Lit.  —  See,  lor  the  Calvini.stic  side,  Hodge; 
Si)sle?nalic  T/ieolofji/.  iii.  (245  pp.);  Van  Oostek- 
zee:  Clirislian  Doffmalics,  ii.  p.  661.  For  the 
Wesleyan-Artninian  side,  see  Wesley  ;  Plain 
Account  of  C/irislian  I'erfeclion:  Fletcher: 
Christian  Perfection.  For  the  Oberlin  side,  see 
Finney;  Systematic  Theoloyi/ :  Faikchild;  On  Ike 
Doctrine  ff  Sanctif  cation,  in  Congretjational  Quar- 
lerhi,  April.  1876." 

PERGAMOS,  properly  PER'CAMUM  (Rev.  i. 
11.  ii.  12-17).  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  church- 
es of  Asia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Teuthrania,  Great 
]\Iysia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caicus.  about 
three  miles  from  the  .Egean  Sea.  The  city  began 
as  a  fortress  upon  the  aci'opolis,  and  early  obtained 
a  sacred  character.  There  Lysiniachus,  a  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  stored  his  stolen  treasure, 
which  amounted  to  nine  thousand  talents.  But 
PhilataM-us  of  Tium,  a  eunuch,  whom  he  implicit- 
ly trusted,  faithlessly  appropriated  the  money,  in 
revenge  for  ill-treatment  by  Lysiniachus'  wife, 
declared  himself  independent,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  long-continued  prosperity,  B.C. 
283.  Under  the  house  of  Attains,  tlie  city  was 
beautified,  and  its  territory  extended.  Pergamum 
was  also  a  literary  centre,  and  boasted  of  a  libra- 
ry of  two  hundred  thousand  rolls,  which  was 
finally  moved  to  Alexandria,  as  a  gift  of  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  and  thus  destroyed.  Tlie  word 
"  pardiment  "  is  derivetl  from  the  Latin  charia 
peryainena  ("  paper  of  Pergamum  ").  The  city 
was  renowned  for  its  jEsculapian  worship,  as  the 
birlh]ilace  of  celebrated  physicians  (chief  of 
whom  was  Galen),  as  the  seat  of  a  famous  medi- 
cal school,  indeed,  of  a  university,  as  a  bathing- 
place,  and  al.so  for  its  idolatry  and  glavliatorial 
shows.  Here,  however,  Christianity  made  one 
of  its  first  trium[>lis.  and  here  -some  of  the  first 
blood  was  shed  for  Christ.  It  is  iirobably  to  this 
persecution  that  the  allusion  "Satan's  throne" 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  cf.  10)  refers. 

Ill  the  second  century  A.D.,  Pergamum  had  a 
population  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
To-day  it  is  called  Bergania;  and  the  jiopulation 
is  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand,  of 
whom  two  thousand  are  Christians,  the  rest  RIo- 
hanimedans.  Many  ruins  attest  its  former  iriag- 
nifircnce.  but  none  of  them  antedate  tlie  Roman 
llieriod  (l;!li  B.C.). 

PERICOPES  c^rpiKmrni).  or  the  sections  of  Holy 
.Scriiitinc  :i]i]ioiiited  to  be  read  in  the  .services  of 
the  chinch,  fur  m.any  rea.soiis  deserve  tiie  consid- 
eration wliiili  older  theology  already  hius  bestowed 
upon  (hem.  They  belong  to  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  cultiis  of  the  religion  of 
revelation  in  its  testamentary  character.  Their 
histiiiy  forms  an  interesting  chajiter  in  pastoral 
theology,  and  they  possess  an  archaeological  ini- 
|X)rtance.  In  this  discussion  they  will  be  consid- 
ered historically. 
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1.  The  eiiiployiiicut  of  pericopes  in  tlie  daircli 
originated  in  the  forms  of  worship  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  .Scriptures  tlieniselves  command 
tliat  the  law  shall  be  publicly  read  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10-13)  for  the  instruction  of  the  j)eople.  Cf.  also 
Josephus,  c.  .1/).,  ii.  17.  When  synagogues  were 
built,  this  public  reading  formed  a  portion  of  the 
regular  sabbath  services.  Cf.  Acts  xv.  21.  With 
the  reading  of  the  law,  was  already,  in  Christ's 
day,  associated  the  reading  of  the  prophets.  Cf. 
Kuke  iv.  IG,  17;  Acts  xiii.  15.  Both  have  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  The  sections  of  the 
law  to  be  read  on  the  sabbath  at  the  present  time 
can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
They  are  called  Parasliat!  (fltys,  from  iys,  sejjunt- 
i-il).  Genesis  contains  twelve,  Exodus  eleven,  Levi- 
ticus and  Numbers  each  ten,  Deuteronomy  eleven, 
—  fifty-four  in  all.  T'liis  number  is  arranged  for 
the  Jewish  leap-year,  which  contains  fifty-four 
sabbaths.  In  ordinary  3'ears,  several  of  tlie  shorter 
sections  are  sometimes  read  on  the  same  day ;  so 
that  each  year  the  whole  law  is  completed.  With 
the  above  are  connected  the  sections  in  the  pro- 
phetical books,  the  so-called  Ilap/ilcini.-'  (TT'Diin, 
from  TQ3,  ilimisil,  i  e.,  dimistno,  or  iiiissa,  because, 
after  reading  these,  the  people  were  dismissed), 
a  list  of  which  is  found  appended  to  the  Hebrew- 
Bible.  Rabbinical  tradition  assigns  a  high  anti- 
quity, not  only  to  the  public  reading  of  the  pi'o- 
phetic  books  in  general,  but  also  to  the  present 
selection  of  sections,  and  a  still  earlier  date  to 
the  ParasJias.  Elias  Levita  (cf.  Bodenschatz  :  Die 
kirdd.  Verfassutuj  /I.  Itentiiji'ti  Judeii,  ii.  p.  'Jl)  re- 
lates, that,  when  Antiochus  forbade  the  reading  of 
the  law,  the  people  began  to  read  sections  of  the 
jirophets  corresponding  in  contents  to  the  legal 
l^arashas.  Thus,  e.g.,  if  on  the  first  sabbath  an 
account  of  creation  was  to  be  read,  a  prophetic 
section  would  be  chosen,  such  as  Isa.  xlii.  .5-xliii. 
10,  in  which  God  was  praised  as  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  This  tradition,  however,  is  improba- 
ble. Cf.  Joseph.,  Aniii/.,  XH.  o,  -4.  Vitringa's 
idea,  {Arcliisi/naf/of/tii,  pp.  Ill  sqq.),  that  the  Jews 
were  chiefly  induced  by  their  antipathy  to  their 
enemies,  the  Samaritans,  who  read  oidy  the  law, 
to  introduce  the  reading  of  the  prophets,  is  more 
probable.  Besides,  the  cessation  of  prophecy  un- 
doubtedly had  much  to  do  with  it.  Lately  Zunz (in 
his  Gottesdiensd.  V'orlnii/e  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1831.') 
lias  proved  from  Talinudic  and  other  sources,  that 
at  a  very  early  date  tlie  Pentateuch  in  Palestine 
■was  arranged  for  a  cyclus  of  three  years  or  three 
years  and  a  half,  so  that  it  was  read  twice  every 
seven  years  in  accordance  with  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  sections  found  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  ;  which  division  antedates  that  into  fifty- 
four  Paras/((j.<  made  in  Babylon.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  lluplilaras  were  not  yet  fixed 
in  the  third  Christian  century.    Cf.  1.  c,  pp.  3, 193. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Parasluis  and 
Haphtaras  to  the  sections  of  Scripture  read  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  to  our  Gospels  and 
Epistles?  A  general  oonnection,  but  no  closer 
relationship,  exists,  as  the  Christian  cultus  is  a 
child  of  that  in  the  synagogue.  Justin  jMartyr 
(ApoL,  i.  67)  relates,  that,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Christians,  "  the  memoirs  of  the  apos- 
tles, called  the  Gospels,  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,"  were  read  Tertullian  (De  prascrtpl., 
36)  lauds  the  church   for  "  mixing  "  (miscet)  the 


writings  of  both  Testaments.  The  author  of  the 
Commentary  on  Jol)  found  in  Origen  (toni.  ii.  851) 
mentions  that  -lob  was  regularly  read  in  the 
churches  during  the  Passion  Week  ;  and  Origen 
himself  testifies  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
ill  the  worship  of  the  church.  Cf.  also  Aposl. 
Coiislil.,  ii.  39,  07.  This  is  corroborated  by  later 
testimony. 

3.  In  many  different  ways  the  ]iublic  reading 
of  the  .Scriptures  was  developed  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  church.  Little  of  this  jjiocess  has 
been  recorded:  it  belongs  to  what  Basil  calls  the 
u}pa<pa  rfjr  it\K/-iiOi(i(;  fwan/pia. 

4.  The  method  of  reading  the  .Scriptures  in 
the  Greek  Church  is,  in  this  connection,  of  the 
highest  importance.  Concerning  her  we  possess 
the  oldest  documents:  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  Oriental  ciiurches,  and  thus  the  source,  not 
only  of  their  liturgies,  but  also  of  their  lectiona- 
ries.  The  sources  at  the  dis|>osal  of  the  modern 
student  have  lately  been  greatly  multi])lied  by  the 
productions  of  the  Greek  Phoenix  press  in  Venice, 
especially  established  to  spread  the  books  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  western  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Constantiiiopolitan  patriarch.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  shows  the  remarkable  wealth 
of  the  (ireek  Church  in  this  respect ;  for  not  only 
do  the  Sundays,  the  prominent  days  of  Christ's 
history,  and  the  many  saints'  days,  have  their 
regular  gospel  and  epistolary  lessons,  but  such 
are  also  assigned  to  every  day  in  the  week.  In 
these  lessons,  a.side  from  those  for  the  regular 
festival  days,  a  leclio  conliima,  which  is  generally 
suj^posed  to  exist  there,  is  not  so  apparent.  .Some 
system,  however,  has  been  followed  out.  Thus, 
for  the  period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  as 
Chrysostom  already  states,  the  Acts  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  w  ere  read  continuously.  For  the  rest 
of  the  church  year,  three  separate  and  independ- 
ent .series  of  lessons  are  employed,  —  one  series 
for  the  Sundays,  beginning  w  itli  the  second  after 
Pentecost;  one  series  for  the  sabbaths,  beginning 
in  the  Pentecost  Week ;  and  one  series  for  the 
five  week  days  between  tiie  Sunday  and  sabbath. 
All  three  series  select  both  from  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles, following  the  order  of  the  liooks  and  chapters 
in  the  New  Testament. 

History  explains  this  .strange  phenomenon.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  Greek  Church  at  first 
introduced  lessons  for  the  Sundays,  later  for  the 
sabbaths,  and  still  later  for  the  week-days.  Docu- 
mentary evidences  to  this  effect  are  at  hand,  espe- 
cially for  the  lectionaries  for  the  week-days,  «  hich 
are  found  only  in  later  and  poorer  manuscripts. 
The  Sunday  and  sabbath  lessons  are  already  re- 
ferred to  by  Chrysostom.  The  Old  'Testament 
was  read  chiefly  during  the  season  of  Lent.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  Church,  however, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  present  system  of 
les.sons  known  as  the  .\ntiocliian-Byzantine  was 
not  the  only  one  used  in  early  days.  And  in 
reality  we  already  possess  documents  pointing  in 
this  direction  in  some  very  old  manuscripts. 

5.  Next  in  importance  is  tlie  .\rinenian  system. 
Professor  Peteiinann  of  Berlin  first  translated  it 
from  the  Armenian  Church  Almanac,  published 
in  Venice,  1782 ;  which  translation  appeared  in 
Dr.  Alt's  instructive  work  on  the  church  year. 
(Kirchenjahr,  ed.  ii..  pp.  136,  225.)  Scripture- 
reading  is  a  most  important  part  of  .\rinenian 
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chiuxh  service,  —  more  so  than  in  the  Greek 
Church.  During  the  time  from  Easter  to  Pente- 
cost tlie  Armenian  Church  does  not  only  have 
services  daily,  but  ha.s  them  thrice  every  day,  and 
for  every  service  has  prescrilied  lessons  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year,  this  church  not  only  celebrates  every  Sunday 
and  saint's  day,  but  also  regularly  every  AN'ednes- 
day  and  Satui'day.  In  this  way  it  is  made  possi- 
ble that  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  during 
the  principal  services,  the  whole  Psalter,  the  Acts 
entire,  the  Catholic  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  to  chap,  xiv.,  are  read  ;  in  the 
matins,  the  first  half  of  the  Gospel  of  I^uke,  and, 
in  the  vespers,  the  Gospel  of  Alatthew  to  xvi.  1, 
and  Mark  to  xiii.  37,  are  read.  From  Pentecost 
on,  both  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  are 
read  :  for  ten  weeks,  Matthew  ;  for  eleven  weeks, 
Mark ;  for  thirteen  weeks,  Luke;  and  from  Epiph- 
any, John  i.-vii.,  these  latter  eliapters  thus  being 
read  twice  every  year.  In  addition  to  these, 
selections  from  the  Old  Testament  are  also  read. 
The  Armenian  system  in  its  kernel  is  very  ancient. 
It  shows  enough  of  connection  with  the  Greek 
system  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  its  source,  and  is 
thus  older  than  the  separation  of  these  churches, 
in  5!)5  A.D.  But  even  a  higher  antiquity  can  be 
.shown ;  since  this  system  exhibits  the  two  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Cappadocian  plan,  which,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  presented  lessons  for 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  also  from  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  whole  year.  Basil  (Ep. 
289,  Ad  Ccesarem)  says,  "Four  times  do  we 
assemble  every  week,  —  on  Sunday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  the  sabbath,  and  also  on  tlie  days 
commemorating  the  martyrs."  Cf.  also  Horn.  8. 
De  bapl.  Accordingly  we  can  see  in  the  kernel  of 
the  Armenian  system  the  outflow  of  the  Cappa- 
docian, or  rather  see  in  it  a  reflex  of  the  old  form 
of  the  (irreco-Cappadocian  system. 

6.  The  once  grand  Church  of  Syria,  owing 
both  to  the  dogmatic  contentions  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  and  to  the  conquests  of  Islam,  is 
represented  at  present  only  in  such  sects  as  the 
Nesturians,  the  Jacobites,  the  Maronites,  aiul  the 
Melchites. 

The  latter,  called  "  the  royal  party,"  liave  re- 
tained the  cultus  of  the  (ireek  Church  in  gen- 
eral, as  also  the  Greek  reading-system.  Very 
ancient  docunuMits  written  in  Syriac  testify  to 
this  point.  We  have  an  almost  complete  record 
of  the  Melchite  lectionary  of  the  fii'st  half  of  the 
eleventh  cimtury. 

Of  about  the  same  age  are  the  documentary 
evidences  concerning  tlie  Nestorian  .system  of 
Bible  lessons.  The  Missale  ClaiUlaictim  of  the 
Cnited  Nestorians,  published  in  Home  repeatedly, 
does,  indeed,  give  no  account  of  the  age  of  tiie 
manuscript  \ipon  which  the  edition,  wliicii  con- 
tains both  the  (Josix-I  and  the  I'^pistolary  lessons, 
is  based;  but  this  can  be  supplied  from  other 
sources.  For  the  first  time  we  find  here  a  series 
of  lecllones  nelecKr.  that  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  deserve  in  some  respects  iu  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  tlie  Romish  jiericope-systi'm.  l'"or  certain 
portions  of  the  duuch-year,  certain  New-Testa- 
ment books  are  used.  Thus,  for  the  first  half 
of  the  Epiphany  jwriod,  thi'  (lospel  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed.    In  place  of  the  latter,  the  Epistle  to  the 


Romans  is  used  from  the  jNIonday  of  the  first 
week  in  Lent  to  Palm  Sunday ;  and,  side  by  side 
with  this,  sections  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  read.  From  the  middle  of  Lent,  sections  of 
St.  John's  Gosjiel  are  again  employed,  however, 
with  some  interruptions.  Fi'om  Pentecost  on, 
selections  from  Matthew,  then  from  Luke,  follow, 
accompanied  by  portions  of  Corinthians,  Thessa- 
lonians,  Philippians,  and  Galatians.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Nestorians  adopted  this  arrangement 
to  nuirk  their  contrast  with  the  (ireek  Church, 
either  originating  it  themselves,  or  taking  it  from 
existing  practices.  The  date  would  then  be  the 
fifth  century.  The  system  is  certainly  very  pecul- 
iar, and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Byzantine, 
as  is  especially  seen  by  the  Old-Testament  selec- 
tion.s.  But  the  Nestorians  had  more  than  one 
.system  :  at  least  there  is  a  second  series  of  epis- 
tolary lessons  recorded  in  a  Vatican  manuscript 
of  1301. 

The  "Nestorian"  lessons  recorded  by  Dr.  Alt 
{Der  Clirisll.  Cullus,  ii.  p.  485),  as  found  prescribed 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  Christians  of  Mala- 
bar, have  some  marked  peculiarities,  but  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  documents  with  reference  to  the  reading- 
system  of  the  Jacobite  Christians  are  quite  ample, 
but  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  examined. 
The  very  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment, published  by  Widman.stadius,  Vienna,  1855, 
contains  a  list  of  the  New-Testament  pericopes 
of  the  Jacobites  ;  and,  besides,  a  Jacobite  Liturgy, 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Renaudofs  collec- 
tion, contains  relevant  matter. 

This  latter  \olume  prescribes  a  twofold  liturgi- 
cal arrangement,  —  the  first  called  Ordo  cnmmums 
secundum  riluvi  Si/rorum  Jacobilaruiii  (pp.  1  sqq  )  ; 
and  the  second.  Alius  Onto  genendis  lituryke  (pp. 
1"2  .sqq.).  And,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Bickell,  only  the  latter  is  a  Jacobite,  while  the 
foi'mer  is  a  Maronite,  plan;  which  explains  the 
discrepancies  between  them.  The  Alius  Urdo 
also  agrees  with  VVidmaustadius'  list.  That  the 
latter  is  that  of  the  ,Iacobite  Church  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  Moses  of  JMarden,  from  wlio.se  hand 
this  Syriac  text  was  derived,  was  a  Jacobite. 
But  this  list  itself  lacks  inner  harmony,  the  epis- 
tolary lessons  not  according  with  those  of  the 
Gospel.  The  British  Bible  .Sdoiety,  in  retaining" 
the  liturgical  headings  of  the  \\'iduianstadius'  edi- 
tion, seems  to  have  published  its  edition  only  for 
the  Jacobite  Ciiristians.  Widmanstadius"  list  is 
thus  not  satisfactory.  But  other  evidences,  chiefly 
ample  and  good  manuscript  authorities,  as  to  the 
Jacobite  .system,  are  at  our  command.  Their 
common  peculiarity,  like  that  of  the  Nestorian 
.system,  consists  in  tiie  selection  of  particular  por- 
tions of  Scripture  for  certain  prominent  days. 
Thus  Christin.as  is  marked  by  selections  that 
treat  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  historically  ; 
the  Epiphany  pei  iod  by  extracts  from  the  early 
work  of  Christ.  There  is,  however,  no  systematic 
plan  carried  out  in  the  selection  of  ]iassages. 

Fi)rtlieextra-giis])('l  l(>ssonsthe  Widmanstadius' 
list  is.  strange  to  say,  the  only  available  .source; 
and  this  list  shows  a  incdilection  fur  a  lirtio  con- 
tiinid.  It  ajipiiints  Ihc  Acts  foi-  Lenl,  First  Corin- 
thians after  Pentecost,  .lames  and  First  Peter 
after  Epiphany. 

The  plan  of  Scripture  reading  pursued  by  the 
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Mamuites,  the  youngest  of  the  Syrian  cliurches, 
is  virtually  the  sanje  as  tliat  of  the  Jacobites. 

7.  While  tlie  lectionary  plan  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  churches  was  only  a  branch  of  the 
(;reek,  that  of  the  Coptic  churches  was  entirely 
distinct,  and  is  a  jwrtion  of  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of 
St.  Basilius.  A  Latin  translation  is  found  in 
Henaudot's  collection  (i.  pp.  137  sqq.),  from  which 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  every  chief  service,  the  Copts 
read  from  four  different  par(s  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Upon  this  they  laid  nuich  stress.  The 
constitutions  of  the  Patriarch  Cyrillus  Lablaki 
enjoins  upon  tlie  bishops  to  watch  ut  nun  omillam 
leclkineni  lihrorum  qiiinque  in  i/uavLi  lilu)-(/ia,  nem/ie 
Paidi,  Calhotici,  Acloruin,  Psaliuoruni,  et  Ecanyelil. 
Cf.  1.  c.  i.,  203.  The  particular  features  of  this 
system  are  not  known. 

8.  The  Ethiopic  system  is  virtually  identical 
with  the  Coptic,  as  is  its  whole  Liturgy.  Cf.  Re- 
naudot,  i.  499,  507  sqq. 

9.  The  proper  transition  from  tiie  eastern  to 
the  western  systems  would  be  the  Xortli- African 
lectionaries,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  such. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Alozarabic,  prevalent 
among  the  African  and  Spanish  Christians  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  no  list  has  been  preserved. 
An  examination  of  Augustine's  authentic  works 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  lectio  continua  was  fol- 
lowed out ;  the  chief  festival  days,  of  course, 
having  their  fixed  lessons. 

10.  In  the  Occidental  Church  we  have,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  public  reading  of  Scriptures,  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Church 
of  the  East.  As  here  the  Byzantine  system  was 
the  one  most  extensively  spread,  thus,  in  the  West, 
the  Roman  system  gradually  supplanted  all  the 
rest.  A  difference  between  the  two  consists  in 
this,  that  the  non-Byzantine  systems  of  the  East 
were  mostly  followed  by  bodies  that  stood  op- 
posed to  the  Byzantine  Church,  while  the  non- 
Roman  systems  found  a  home  in  bodies  on  doc- 
trinal and  fraternal  footing  with  the  Roman 
Church. 

n.  Of  the  existence  of  a  south-Italian  system 
employed  at  Capua,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
Cod.  Fulden.sis,  corrected  in  the  year  545  by 
Bishop  Victor  himself  of  Capua. 

12.  That  the  Christians  of  Gaul  pursued  a 
peculiar  p)lan  in  the  public  reading  of  Scriptures 
is  already  manifest  from  a  letter  of  the  missionary 
Augustinus  to  Gregory  the  Great.  Besides,  there 
are  other  scattered  evidences  from  Hilary  (354), 
Sidonius  (472),  Salvianus  (440).  Cf.  Mabill., 
De  litnnj.  Gallic,  pp.  29  sqq.  Then  we  have  a 
Capitular  of  Charlemagne,  abolishing  the  Gallic 
Liturgy  in  favor  of  the  Romish. 

13.  The  very  ancient  Liturgy  and  reading-sys- 
tem of  the  Jlilan  Church  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate. It  is  still  preserved  under  the  title  Missa 
Amliro!fianu.  Its  original  form  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely determined,  as  the  different  printed  texts 
do  not  agree  among  themselves. 

14.  On  the  very  peculiar  Mozarabic  system,  con- 
sult the  special  article.  It  seems  to  be  older  than 
the  Gallic  system,  or  they  form  two  branches  from 
one  stem. 

Of  the  old  British  and  Irish  systems,  not  a 
single  trace  remains,  the  Roman  having  entirely 
supplanted  them. 

15.  The  Roman  system  of  scriptural  reading, 


like  the  whole  Roman  Liturgy,  has  pa.ssed  through 
three  stages,  —  tliat  of  its  origin  and  development 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Carlovinians,  that  of 
supremacy  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that  of  fixed 
and  formal  codihcatiun  by  the  Coinicil  of  Trent. 

The  oldest  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  fifth 
century,  about  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  w  hom  Berno 
and  later  writers  ascribe  its  origin.  It  consists 
of  a  double  list,  —  one  of  Epistle,  and  the  other 
of  Gospel  selections,  —  partly  chosen  freely,  am  1 
partly  with  partiality  for  certain  books. 

In  the  second  period,  this  system  made  its 
greatest  conquests;  in  France  supplanting  the 
Gallic,  in  Germany  entering  with  Christianity.  It 
also  experienced  some  internal  changes  during  this 
time,  especially  on  account  of  the  many  saints' 
days  and  the  introduction  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Festival  in  1264. 

Finally  the  Council  at  Trent  declared  the  papal 
system  the  only  legitimate  one  for  the  Rouian 
Church,  only  allowing  those  churches  the  use  of 
any  other  which  could  prove  that  the  latter  had 
been  in  constant  use  there  for  the  past  two  liun- 
dred  years. 

16.  With  the  Reformation  effected  by  Luther 
and  his  German  Bible,  the  traditional  character 
of  church  services  neces.sarily  had  to  change  also. 
The  Bible  was  read,  studied,  and  explained.  The 
most  complete  system  of  Bible  lessons  was  intro- 
duced in  England,  to  some  extent,  also,  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  This  whole  subject  is 
treated  in  exlenso  by  Ranke  :  FurlOesland  ties  her- 
kihnnilichen  Perikopenkreises,  Gotlia,  1859. 

17.  The  old  pericope  system  has  a  peculiar  his- 
tory within  the  section  of  the  Protestant  Ciiurch 
that  has  retained  it.  In  England,  Cranmer,  in 
writing  the  Prayer-Book,  simply  took  the  Epi.s- 
tles  and  Gospels  as  found  in  the  Slissale  of  the 
English  bishoprics,  omitting  only  tho.se  intended 
for  days  not  celebrated  by  the  Protestants.  This 
latter  was  also  done  in  Germany ;  but  some  other 
changes  were  made  here,  especially  at  the  close 
of  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  Simdays.  In  tha 
pre-reformatory  system  there  were  no  lessons  for 
the  sixth  Simday  after  Epiphanj-,  nor  for  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  Sundays  after 
Trinity.  This  defect  was  remedied  successfully 
during  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  unknown  mas- 
ter in  liturgies ;  and  the  present  arrangement  is 
the  result. 

18.  The  subordinate  services,  such  as  the  matins, 
vespers,  as  also  services  during  the  week,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  the  like,  found  great  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Reformers.  Luther  in  1520,  the 
Zurich  order  of  worship  for  1535,  and  the  Geneva 
Liturgy,  gave  directions  for  the  use  of  lessons  in 
such  services. 

The  Church  of  England  pursued  its  own  plan 
in  arranging  the  daily  lessons.  Not  content,  a,s 
the  Continental  Reformers  were,  with  selecting 
only  certain  sections  of  Scripture  to  be  read, 
Cranmer  arranged  for  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices such  a  com'se  of  lessons,  that  in  every  year 
the  entire  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Psalter  and  the  purely  ritual  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  read  through  once,  the  New  Tes- 
tament three  tunes,  and  the  Psalter  twelve  times, 
i.e.,  was  to  be  chanted  through  once  a  month. 

In  Germany  the  services  during  the  week  in 
the  course  of  time  became  almost  extinct. 
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19.  The  public  scriptural  reading,  thus  reduced 
to  the  regular  Gospel  and  Epistolary  lessons  for 
tlie  different  Sundays,  could  not  long  satisfy  the 
churcli.  Already  Spener  advocated  an  enlarged 
jiericope  systeju  ;  and  since  17G9,  \\hen  the  move- 
ment was  started  by  tlie  Elector  George  of  Han- 
over, the  evangelical  authorities  in  the  various 
lirovinces  of  Germany  have  sought  to  remedy  this 
ilefect,  especially  by  the  adoption  of  new  series  of 
jiericopes.  Cf.  Ranks  in  the  original  of  this  art. 
(Ilerzog,  II.  vol.  xi.  460-492),  and  Xebe  on  the 

Fericopes.         EKNST   U.\XKE.     (G.  H.  i~CHODDE.) 

PERIKAU,  Synods  of.  — I.  (1551).  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Koman-Catholic  party  in  Poland,  and 
the  drawing-up  of  the  Coiifc.'tsio  calholica:  Jidei  by 
.Stanislaus  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Culm  and  Ermeland, 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Confessin  A  uguflana. 
—  II.  (1555).  The  consolidation  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Poland,  and  the  sending  of  a  royal  em- 
bassy to  Paul  IV.,  demanding  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  forms,  the  abolition 
I  if  annats,  the  abrogation  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy, 
etc. — III.  (1562).  The  wild  outburst  of  dissen- 
sion with  the  Protestant  camp,  between  Luther- 
ans, Calvinists,  and  Antitrinitarians.  —  IV.  (1564). 
Religious  disputation  (Aug.  6-14)  between  tlie 
Antitrinitarians,  Grigor  Pauli  and  Georg  Scho- 
ni.inn,  and  the  Reformed,  Stanislaus  Saruizki, 
Discorda,  and  others.  The  Lutherans  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  Antitrinitarians  were 
excluded  from  any  community  with  the  Reformed 
Church.     See  roL.\XD. 

PER'IZZITES.     See  Cax.\.\n,  p.  380. 

PERKINS,  Justin,  D.D.  American  missionary 
in  Persia;  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
IJ,  1805;  d.  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1869. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Amherst,  1829  ;  studied  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1833  was 
sent  by  the  American  Board  to  the  Nestorians  in 
Persia.  He  established  himself  at  Oroomiah 
(November,  1834),  and  for  thirty-six  years  con- 
ducted the  mission.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Nestorian  dialect,  and  also  other  books.  lu 
1842  he  made  a  tour  through  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  Mar  Yohanan,  an  early  convert, 
who  had  been  a  Nestorian  bisho)).  In  1843,  at 
Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  he  successfully 
defended  the  Protestants  against  nnsrepresenta- 
tion  and  persecution.  He  wrote,  .1  Residence  of 
Kiijhl  Years  in  Persia  among  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians (Andover,  1843),  Missionary  Life  in  Persia 
(Boston,  IMil). 

PERKINS,  William,  b.  at  Marston  Jabet  in 
\\'arwickshire,  Kng.,  in  1558;  entered  (Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  1.577;  was  cho.sen  fellow  of 
the  same  in  1582;  entered  the  ministry,  and  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  (!re.at  St.  Andrews,  Cam- 
bridge. He  married  in  1590.  H(!  was  called 
before  tlie  High  Commission  for  inquiry  as  to  his 
participation  with  Cartwright  in  the  Puritan 
movement.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken 
little  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affair.s,  but  was  a 
High  Calvinist  and  .scholastic.  He  was  a  power- 
fid  preacher.  Fuller  says,  "  He  would  ])ronounce 
the  word  '  damn  '  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left 
a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  cars  a  good  while 
after."  He  was  an  extreme  Calvini.st  in  doctrine. 
His  Armilta  aurca,  published  in  1590  at  Cam- 
bridge, stirred  up  Arminius  to  reply  in  1602,  ind 


had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  Armiu- 
ian  controversy,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England.  His  Catechism,  entitled  T/ie  Foumla- 
tion  of  Clirislian  Religion  into  Six  Principles  (1592, 
Loudon,  12)uo),  made  its  influence  felt  in  number- 
less Puritan  catechi.sms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
books  and  tracts,  the  most  of  which  were  collect- 
ed, and  published  in  three  volumes  folio,  Cam- 
bridge, 1603,  London,  1606.  He  died  1602.  For 
further  information,  see  Brook  :  Lires  of  Puri- 
tans, ii.  p.  129;  and  CoorEit :  Atlicnce  Canlabri- 
gensis,  ii.  p.  360.  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

PERPETUA,  Ste.,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who, 
together  with  her  brother  .Saturus,  and  a  female 
slave,  Felicitas,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  The  Acts  were  first  discovered 
by  Lucas  Ilolstenins,  and  edited,  together  with 
his  notes,  by  A'alesius,  Paris,  1664.  They  are 
also  found  in  Ruixakt  :  Ada  prinior.  martyr. 
(1716)  and  A.  S.  Boll.  (March,  vol.  i.).  Their 
genuineness  is  above  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  written  by  Tertullian, 
though  the  author  certainly  was  a  ^Montanist,  and 
prepared  Acts  for  the  use  of  a  Montanist  congre- 
gation. liAlCK. 

PERRONE,  Giovanni,  D.D.,  Roman-Catholic 
theologian;  b.  at  Chieii,  Piedmont,  1794;  d.  in 
Rome,  Aug.  29,  1876.  He  received  his  doctorate 
at  Turin  (1815)  ;  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  was  sent  the  next  year  (1816) 
to  Oi'vieto  as  professor  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology.  Recalled  to  Rome  (1823),  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  college,  and 
held  the  position  until  1873,  except  when  rector 
of  the  colleges  at  Ferrara  (1830-33)  and  Rome 
(1853-56).  He  took  refuge  for  two  years  with 
some  pupils  at  Stonyhurst,  Eng.  (1848-50).  In 
1854  lie  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  attirma- 
tive  side  in  the  discussions  preceding  the  bull 
Ineffiibilis  Dens,  which  proclaimed  the  Iiniuacu- 
late  Conception  dogma.  In  1869  he  flgnred  simi- 
larly upon  the  Ultramontane  .side  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  He  was  a  member,  and  chosen  council- 
lor, of  nearly  all  the  papal  congregations  on  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  litnrgj',  and  thus  wielded 
great  influence.  It  is,  however,  as  emphatically 
the  theological  teacher  of  the  present  Roman 
Church  that  he  deserves  most  attention.  His 
system  of  dogmatics  is  now  that  most  widely  used 
in  his  church,  and  comes  up  most  fully  to  its 
.standard  of  orthodoxy.  His  method  is  scholas- 
tic and  traditional,  but  divested  of  the  weari.some 
and  repulsive  features  of  old  scholasticism,  and 
adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  controversy.  His 
.system  appears  in  two  forms,  —  unabridged  anil 
abridged,  —  under  the  titles  J'raleclionrs  tlaologi- 
cte  (/nas  in  Collegia  Roniuim  Socictalis  ,/esii  dahthat, 
Rome,  1835  sciq.,  9  vols.  8vo,  rejmblished  and  re- 
printed in  many  editions  at  Turin  (31st  ed.,  1865 
sciq.  9  vols.),  Paris  (1870,  4  vols.),  Bru.ssels,  Ratis- 
bon,  and  elsewhere,  translated  into  French  and 
Gorman;  and  Prwlertiones  llieolngica:  in  Coni/iendi- 
uin  rci/act(r.  (abridged),  Rome,  1845,  4  vols.,  36th 
ed.,  1881,  2  vols.,  translated  into  .several  lan- 
guages. Besid(!s  this  great  work,  he  wrot*  //  Her- 
mesianismo.  Borne,  1838;  Tnict(dus  de  matriinonio, 
Rome  and  Lyons,  1840  ;  Synojisis  liistorirt:  t/icologia 
cum  pliilosrijj/iia  comjiarnta:,  Rome,  1845;  /)('  ini- 
maculnto  Ii.  I'.  Mariir  c<niceptH:  an  ilogmatico  tlecrelo 
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dejimri  pusxil  ("Can  the  Iiiiniaculate  Conception 
of  tlie  l!les.st;<l  Virjiin  Mary  lie  detiiiej  by  a  dog- 
matic decree':"'),  Ib-J",  Gennan,  French,  and  IJutcli 
trans.;  11  pruteManlismo  t>  la  reyola  (ti  Jeilc,  lS")o, 
;)  vols.,  Frencli  trans.,  I'ai'is,  ly.j4;  AJcmuriale  jira:- 
dicdlorum,  IHOl,  2  vols.  ;  I>e  virtulibua  Jidei  f:j)C'i  el 
carilati.'!,  Turin,  1)S(.)7,  'J  vols. ;  De  divinitale  D.N. 
Jcxu  C/inxti,  Tiuiii.  1S7(),  -i  vols. 

PERRONET,  Edward  (d.  1792),  the  son  of  an 
eminent  evangelical  clei-gynian  at  Shoreham, 
Kent;  was  a  preacher  in  Mr.  Wesley's  connection, 
then  in  that  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
fiually  as  an  Independent  Dis.senter.  He  pub- 
lished in  178-5  Occa.^ional  Versen,  Mond  and  Sa- 
cred. This  volume,  now  very  rare,  contains  the 
famous  hymn,  "  All  liail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name ! "  It  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Gospel 
Mai/(i:ine,  1780.  F.   M.   BIKD. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  It  was  formerly  usual  to 
distinguish  between  ten  general  persecutions ; 
but  the  distinction  was  very  arbitrary,  and  gave 
an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
The  fact  is,  that  persecution,  when  once  started, 
never  ceased  until  stopped  by  law.  Fi'ightful  at 
some  periods,  and  insignificant  at  others,  it  was 
always  permitted,  and  by  the  edict  of  Trajan  it 
became  legal.  Thus  the  history  of  persecution 
naturally  falls  into  three  great  periods.  The  first, 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Persecution  is  permitted,  but  not  legal. 
'I'he  second,  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Decius.  Persecution  is  legal,  and  increases 
hotli  in  extension  and  intensity,  but  remains  local, 
and  depending  on  the  individual  view  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  third,  from  the  accession  of  Decius 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  first  edict  of  toleration 
in  311.  Persecution  is  legal  and  general.  Its 
reason  is  political.  To  the  empire  the  speedy 
suppression  of  Christianity  has  become  a  question 
of  life  and  death. 

I.  —  The  first  persecutor  was  Nero.  But  his 
reason  was  merely  incidental.  Two-thirds  of 
Rome  had  been  consumed  by  a  huge  conflagration. 
The  populace  was  on  the  very  verge  of  revolt, 
furious  to  find  out  the  incendiary.  Some  one 
whispered  the  name  of  the  emperor.  It  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  guilty ; 
and  Nero  fastened  the  charge  on  the  Christians. 
But  the  circumstance  that  he  could  do  so  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  position  in  Roman  society. 
Their  religion  was  not  illegal.  No  edict  had  as 
yet  been  issued  .against  them,  nor  did  Nero  issue 
any.  Nevertheless,  their  social  position  began  to 
become  critical.  Though  religious,  more  especial- 
ly doctrinal,  intolerance  was  something  so  entirely 
unknown  to  antiquity  that  the  strangest  forms  of 
worship  were  tolerated  in  Rome  beside  the  official 
one,  from  the  moment  a  religion  mixed  itself  up 
with  politics  it  was  prohibited.  The  Druids  were 
not  tolerated  in  Gaul.  Now,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  one  moment  that  the  Christians  mixed 
up  politics  with  their  religion  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less e.asy  to  understand  how  they  could  rouse  such 
a  suspicion.  They  could  not  part.ike  m  the  pub- 
lic festival ;  numerous  acts  and  ceremonies  of  po- 
litical and  military  life  they  could  not  perforin  ; 
their  religion  separated  them  from  their  co-citi- 
zens, and  threw  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  their  life. 
More  was  not  necessary  to  stir  up  the  Roman 
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imagination,  so  easily  touched  by  the  idea  of  plots, 
conspiracies,  attentates,  etc.  The  persecution, 
however,  was  only  short  and  local ;  though  in  the 
Iirovinces  some  official  may  have  seen  fit  to 
imitate  his  master,  and  may  have  been  aided  by 
the  ha.se  passions  of  an  ignorant  mob.  And  iii 
the  main  this  state  of  affairs  continued  during  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Doiuitian,  and  Nerva. 
A  great  general  persecution  is  spoken  of  under 
Doiuitian  ;  but  .see  that  article. 

II. — At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
the  number  of  Christians  throughout  the  empire 
had  increa.sed  so  inucli,  that  they  could  not  be  over- 
looked any  more,  nor  lie  identified  with  the  .lews. 
i  But,  the  more  the  Christians  came  to  the  front, 
the  more  striking  the  difference  became  between 
the  spirit  which  ruled  them  and  the  spirit  incul- 
cated by  the  oflScial  religion.  Serious  men  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  Christianity  acted  as  a  power- 
ful element  of  dissolution  in  the  Roman  state; 
and  it  wiis  consequently  the  good  emperors  of  the 
period  —  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius  — 
who  persecuted  the  Christians;  while  the  fools  — 
Commodus,  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus  —  saw  fit  to 
take  no  notice  of  them.  Of  paramount  interest 
and  importance  are  the  letter  from  Pliny  the 
Younger,  governor  of  Bithynia,  to  Trajan,  and 
Trajan's  answer.  This  last  document  has  beer, 
completely  misunderstood  by  Meiito  of  Sardis, 
Tertullian,  and  other  Christi.an  wril#vs,  who  con- 
sidered it  an  edict  of  toleration,  while  in  reality 
it  is  the  legalization  of  persecution.  True,  he 
orders  tliat  no  action  shall  be  t.aken  against  the 
Christians,  unless  upon  denunciation  ;  but  he  adds, 
that,  "  when  they  are  formally  accused  and  con- 
victed, they  shalf  be  punished."  And  what  the 
effect  of  such  a  decree  must  have  been  is  easily 
imagined  in  a  time  when  it  became  common  for 
the  crowds  in  the  amphitheatre  to  cry  out,  "  To 
the  lions  with  the  Christians ! "  The  edict  of 
Hadrian  (which  art.  see)  has  also  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  simply  a  confirmation  of  the  edict  of 
Trajan.  But  the.se  two  edicts  formed,  up  to  the 
accession  of  Decius,  the  legal  foundation  of  the 
social  position  of  the  Christi.ans ;  that  is,  the  ca- 
price of  a  governor,  or  the  fury  of  a  mob,  might 
at  .any  moment  institute  jiersecution  against  them 
without  any  interference  of  the  law  in  their  be- 
hiilf. 

III.  — Hitherto  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  the  mob.  Stirred  up  by  accusa- 
tions of  monstrous  stupidity,  and  prompted  by 
inborn  envy  and  hatred,  it  was  the  mob  which 
instituted  the  persecutions.  But  now  the  situa- 
tion was  changed.  The  government  itself  became 
persecutor,  and  from  principle.  What  in  JMarcus 
Aurelius  had  been  a  mere  instinct  became  in 
Decius  conscious  action.  He  considered  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  cities  as  worse  enemies  of  the  empire 
than  the  barbarians  on  the  frontiers.  To  sup- 
press Christianity  seemed  to  him  a  political  neces- 
sity, a  duty  of  patriotism ;  and  persecution  was 
carried  out  as  a  regular  government  measure. 
The  same  policy  was  renewed  by  Diocletian,  and 
failed.  (.See  the  arts.  Decius  and  Diocletian.) 
Constantine,  however,  soon  realized  that  the 
undertaking  was  impossible.  He  consequently 
changed  policy,  .and  became  a  Christian  himself. 
See  Auhe:  Hisloire  des  persecutions  de  r£glise, 
Paris,  1875;  AY'ieseler  :  Die  Chrislenverjolgungen 
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der  Ctesiiren,  1878;  and  Edm.  Staffer,  in  Eucy- 
c/ope'ilie  (les  Sciences  lieltt/ieuses,  vol.  x.  487-495, 
art.  "  Persecutions." 

PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS.  This 
doctrine,  the  fifth  of  the  so-called  '•  Five  Points 
of  Calvinism,"  is  thus  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Canons  of  Dort,  Fifth  Head  of  Doctrine :  — 

"  Wliom  God  calls,  according  to  his  purpose,  to  tlie 
communion  ot  liis  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Cln-ist,  ami 
regenerates  tiy  tile  Holy  Spirit,  he  delivers  also  from 
tlie  dominion  and  slavery  of  sin  in  this  life,  thongh 
not  altogether  from  the  body  of  sin  and  from  the  in- 
firmities of  the  flesh,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this 
world."     (Art.  I.) 

"By  reason  of  these  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and 
the  temptations  of  sin  and  of  the  world,  those  who 
are  converted  could  not  persevere  in  a  state  of  grace 
if  left  to  their  own  strength.  But  God  is  faithful, 
who,  having  conferred  grace,  mercifully  confirms, 
and  powerfullv  preserves  theua  therein,  even  to  tlie 
end."    (.\rt.  III.) 

"  Of  this  preservation  ot  the  elect  tos,alvation,  and 
and  of  their  perseverance  in  the  faith,  true  believers 
for  themselves  may  and  do  obtain  assurance  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  ot  their  faith,  whereby  they  arrive 
at  the  certain  persu;ision  that  they  ever  will  continue 
true  and  living  members  of  the  Church;  and  that 
they  experience  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  will  at  last 
inherit  eternal  life."     (Art.  IX.) 

"  This  certainty  ot  perseverance,  however,  is  so  far 
from  exciting  in  believers  a  spirit  of  pride,  or  of  ren- 
dering them  carnally  .secure,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  real  source  of  humility,  filial  reverence,  true 
piety,  patience  in  every  tribulation,  fervent  prayers, 
constancy  in  suffering  and  in  confessing  the  truth, 
and  of  solid  rejoicing  in  God;  so  that  the  considera- 
tion of  this  benefit  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
serious  and  constant  practice  of  gratitude  aiul  good 
works,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture 
and  the  examples  ot  saints,"    (Art.  XII.) 

"  The  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  this 
doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints  and  the  cer- 
tainty thereof,  which  God  hath  most  abundantly  re- 
vealed in  his  ^^'ord,  for  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the 
consolation  of  pious  souls,  aiul  which  he  impresses 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Satan  abhors  it;  the 
world  ridicules  it;  the  ignorant  and  hypocrite  abuse, 
and  heretics  oppose  it.  But  the  spouse  of  Christ  hath 
always  most  tcmlerly  loved  and  constantly  defended 
it  as  an  inestimable  treasure."    (Art.  XV.) 

This  doctrine  was  first  clearly  set  forth  by 
Augustine  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  (Z>e  Dnno 
Perxevemntia;),  renewed  by  the  Reformers,  and  is 
held  by  all  Calvinistic  churches,  as  a  logical  con- 
sequent of  the  doctrine  of  election.  See  West- 
minster Confession,  chap.  xvii. 

Arniinius  at  first  hesitated  about  it,  and  then 
left  it  an  open  question.  The  later  .Arininians 
took  strong  ground  against  it,  and  aflirnied  the 
possibility  of  a  total  ami  final  fall  from  gr.ace. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  Wosley.an  Arininians 
to-day  ill  Europe  and  America.  The  Lutheran 
Confessions  hold  <a  middle  position.  Thi;  Church 
of  JCngland  leaves  room  for  both  theories  See 
Armimamsm,  Five  Articles  ok  ;  Auminiax- 

ISM.   \\'f.sl.i;VAN. 

PERSIA.  A  country  which  in  the  past  has 
played  not  only  one,  but  .several  iniporlant  paits 
on  the  slag<!  of  the  world's  history.  (!oing  back 
to  remote  antiquity,  we  find,  according  to  Sir 
William  .Jones,  that  "  Iran,  or  Persia,  in  its  lar- 
gest .sense,  was  (lie  true  centre  of  pojinlation,  of 
knowledge,  of  langu.ages,  and  of  arts;  which,  in- 
stead of  travelling  westward  only,  .as  it  has  been 
fancifully  supposed,  or  eastward,  an  might  with 
e(|nal  reason  have  been  asserted,  were  expandi'd 
in  all  directions,  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world." 


Persia  w<i.s  one  of  the  great  world-powers  of  Dan- 
iel, the  rival  of  Rome  in  its  palmy  days,  the 
rival  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  when  Europe  trem- 
bled before  it,  and,  even  in  the  last  century,  a 
conquering  power,  the  extent  of  whose  dominions 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  extent  of 
dominion,  and  continuance  of  power,  it  is  worthy 
of  comparison  with  I^oine,  and  as  a  civilizing, 
fertilizing  power,  as  well.  Iran  and  Turan  repre- 
sent civilization  and  barbarism.  It  was  a  nation 
of  philosophers  and  poets,  as  was  recognized  by 
Mohammed,  in  the  saying,  that,  "  if  science  were 
suspended  from  the  height  of  he.aven,  there  .are 
among  the  Persians  those  who  would  possess  them- 
selves of  it."  Moliammedanism,  on  its  intellectu- 
al side,  was  largely  Persian.  Arabian  philosophy 
was  Ar.abian  only  in  name  and  language.  The 
bi-illi.ancy  of  the  Bagdad  caliphate,  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  Mohammedanism,  was  largely  due  to 
Persian  influence.  Language  and  liter.ature  are 
rich  .and  copious,  and  characterized  by  a  union  of 
profound  thought  with  brilliancy  of  expression, 
—  true  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
This  brilliancy  is  not  that  of  high  art,  but  of 
life.  Persian,  like  other  Oriental  literature,  pre- 
serves the  characteristics  of  spoken  language, 
which  give  it  a  pereiini,al  freshness,  and  make  it 
independent  of  the  changing  fashions  of  time  and 
pl.ace.  It  is  nearer  to  practical  life  than  Hin- 
du thought,  —  not  thought  merely,  but  thouglit 
in  .action.  This  brings  out  the  mo.st  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  Persian  mind,  which  is  not  so 
much  its  absolute  originality  as  its  giving  cur- 
rency and  influence  to  the  thoughts  and  institu- 
tions of  other  Oriental  lands.  It  maintained  this 
supremacy  under  all  circumstances.  Conquering 
or  conquered,  it  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
the  Oriental  peoples  with  whom  it  comes  iu  con- 
tact. Hindu,  Arab,  Tartar,  and  Turk,  all  feel 
its  influence.  In  this  respect  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  (Ireece.  In  religion  it  occupied 
a  still  higher  position.  Of  all  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, it  was  the  one  nio.st  free  from  idolatry,  most 
pure  from  moral  taint,  and  characterized  by  moral 
earnestness,  .and  dejitli  of  sense  of  sin.  Life  a 
warfaie ;  man,  soldier  of  the  Prince  of  light,  in 
conflict  with  the  Power  of  darkness.  The  Per- 
sians were  tlie  people  most  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  (iod  under  the  old  dispensation,  sustain- 
ing to  them  a  pecidiar  rel.ation,  delivering  them 
from  liabylon,  and  aiding  and  assisting  them 
after  their  i'(;tin'n 

Tinning  now  to  the  Persia  of  to-day,  we  find 
that  it  still  occupies  an  iinport.ant  central  position 
with  reference  to  Rn.ssia  on  the  north,  India  on 
the  east,  Arabia  cm  the  soutli  and  sonth-W(^st,  and 
Turkey  on  the  west.  In  political  ]io\ver,  influ- 
ence, and  glory,  it  is  but  the  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  onc(;  was.  Its  territory,  it  is  true,  extending 
nine  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  seven 
hiiiiilrecl  from  north  to  south,  and  embracing  an 
area  of  about  six  hnndied  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand square  miles,  is  still  large.  Hut  of  this  ter- 
ritory thi'e(^quarti'rs  is  desert;  and  much  of  the 
remainder- — even  of  those  parts,  whii'h,  like  the 
country  along  the  .shore  of  the  Caspian  .and  on 
the  western  border,  is  exceedingly  fertile  —  is  but 
s]iarsely  inhabited.  In  the  more  thickly  .settled 
districts  even,  signs  of  decay  meet  one,  in  uncul- 
tivated fields,  deserted  villages,  and  cities  whoso 
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population,  in  some  cases,  is  but  a  tithe  of  what 
it  has  been.  Making  due  allowance  for  exagger- 
ated estiuiates,  tlie  probability  is,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  to-day  is  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
what  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  that  its  wealtli 
lias  decreased  in  a  much  larger  proportion.  The 
same  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  are  at  work  to-day.  The  ex- 
tortion of  the  governuient,  di.ssensiou  among  rival 
princes,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  two  leading  na- 
tions, —  the  Tartars  and  Persians,  between  whom 
the  land  is  divided, —  are  rapidly  paving  the  way 
for  the  disuieinberment  of  the  empire.  The  Kurd, 
ill  his  mountaiu  fastnesses,  watches  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  swoop  down,  and  take  possession  of  the 
fertile  lowlands;  and  Russia,  who  already  within 
the  present  century  has  twice  enriched  her.self  at 
the  expense  of  Persia,  waits  the  time  when  the 
whole  of  Northern  Persia  shall  become  part  of 
her  possession.  True,  los.ses  on  the  north  may  in 
part  be  compensated  by  extension  on  the  south- 
west; Bagdad  and  the  region  round,  rich  in  his- 
torical and  religious  memories  to  Persia,  falling 
to  her  as  her  share  of  the  possessions  of  "the  sick 
man."  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Persia  will  ever 
again  be  a  great  political  power.  As  regards  lit- 
erature, it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Oriental  literature 
shall  take  the  place  occupied  by  that  of  Greece  and 
Kome.  W'ithin  tlie  last  few  months  Max  Muller 
has  borne  very  emphatic  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  literature  ;  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  this  conviction  is  a  growing  one  among  those 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
question,  however,  of  Oriental  literature,  is  but 
part  of  a  larger  question.  The  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  that  literature  is  the  i-eligious  element 
which  pervades  and  dominates  it;  and  it  is  just 
here,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  position  of  Per- 
sia is  of  special  significance.  Persia  is  a  distinc- 
tively Mohammedan  country.  In  a  population  of 
five  or  six  millions  there  are  only  about  forty 
thousand  Armenians,  thirty  thousand  Nestorians, 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  Jews,  and  eight  thou- 
sand Fire-worshippers,  or  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand iu  all.  But  the  Mohammedanism  of  Persia 
is  a  peculiar  Mohammedanism.  ]n  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Persians  are,  and  always 
have  been,  bad  Mohammedans.  They  are  the 
Uroail  Churchmen  of  that  religion,  and  Moham- 
medanism in  its  Arabian  dress  has  always  been 
too  narrow  for  them.  Hence  has  arisen  a  type  of 
Mohammedanism  which  may  be  called  the  Persian 
mystical,  dervish,  or  monkish,  Mohammedanism, 
the  leading  representative  of  which  is  Jelalu-d- 
l)in,  author  of  JNIesuevi,  not  so  well  known  in  the 
West  as  Saadi  and  Hafiz,  but  of  immensely  great- 
er significance  from  the  religious  stand-point. 

The  work  is  an  old  one,  Mevlana  Jelalu-d-Din 
("  Our  Lord,  the  JNIajesty  of  the  Religion  of  Islam  "), 
son  of  an  eminent  mystic,  was  born  at  Balkh,  Sept. 
29, 1207  A.U.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  significant ; 
as  it  is  the  period  richest  in  Persian  history  in  its 
record  of  the  birth  of  distinguished  poets  and 
philosophers,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  com- 
ing of  him  who  was  to  bring  together  and  unite 
all  tlie  separate  streams  of  thought  in  one  mighty 
river.  About  P227  we  find  liim  settled  at  Conya, 
the  ancient  Iconium,  where  in  1'246  he  institut- 
ed the  order  of  Mevlevi,  —  dancing  or  whirling 


dervi.shes;  and  here,  in  1273,  he  died.  A  truly 
extraordinary  man,  of  marvellous  insight  and  sus- 
ceptibility for  spiritual  truth,  not  only  a  profound 
thinker,  but  a  man  of  affairs  as  well,  a  condpina- 
tion  of  philosopher  and  statesman.  For  our  judg- 
ment of  him  we  are  not  dependent  u]ion  the 
statements  of  credulous  disciples;  the  six  books 
of  Mesnevi  being  an  imperishable  monument  of 
his  genius,  fully  entitling  him  to  the  name  of 
"  Prince  of  Persian  Mystics." 

But  what  is  mysticism  ?  We  may  sum  it  up 
in  one  pregnant  sentence  from  the  Gospel  of 
John  (iv.  24),  read  in  the  order  of  the  (ireek 
text,  —  "  Spirit  the  God  ;  "  not  merely  higher  than 
matter,  but  that  from  which  matter  derives  all 
its  significance.  God  is  Sjiirit,  God  is  truth, 
Klohim,  fulness  of  might,  the  unlimited,  inex- 
haustible source  of  life  and  light;  matter,  the 
opposite  pole,  without  form,  without  substance, 
without  even  a  shadow ;  that  w  liich  is,  but  lias 
not;  existence  without  attributes;  a  purely  nega- 
tive conception,  characterized  by  eniptine.ss  and 
necessity,  as  spirit  is  by  fulness  and  liberty.  Re- 
lation of  God  and  matter,  that  of  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ;  of  the  two  to  the  world,  that  of  cause  and 
condition,  flatter  having  naught  of  its  own  to 
manifest,  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  chaos, 
is  the  manifestation  of  God,  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  the  pre.sence  of  God.  All  things, 
every  thing  therein,  is  the  expression  or  symbol 
of  a  divine  idea.  The  higlier  the  creature,  the 
higher  its  receptivity,  until  in  man,  born  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  we  have  a  mirror  which 
reveals  not  only  the  attributes  of  God,  but  God 
himself.  Hence  the  necessity  for  purity  of  heart. 
The  mirror  must  be  clean,  that  the  image  may  be 
reflected  therein.  The  continuance  of  the  world 
is  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  God's  pres- 
ence ;  its  perfection,  upon  rising  from  the  w  orld 
of  matter  to  that  of  spirit,  in  some  way  exchan- 
ging the  things  seen  and  temporal  for  the  things 
unseen  and  eternal.  Hence  the  necessity  both 
for  something  which  shall  be  a  constant  pledge 
of  God's  presence,  and  for  a  new  birth  by  which 
the  soul  enters  into  the  spiritual  world  of  realities. 
Last  of  all,  and  higher  than  all  else, —  God  being 
the  truth,  of  wliich  the  creature  is  but  the  mani- 
festation,—  God  not  only  was  God  in  eternity, 
when  tesides  him  there  was  nothing,  but  is  God 
to-day  (creation  neither  adding  to  nor  taking  away 
from  him),  yea,  and  will  be  God  through  all  eter- 
nity, not  only  the  Lord  of  all,  but  the  All  in  all ; 
the  mightiest  archangel  before  the  throne  as 
dependent  upon  his  grace  as  the  weakest  and 
feeblest  of  the  children  of  men. 

These  propositions  are  not  only  presented,  but 
powerfully  presented,  in  Mesnevi,  as  we  can  find 
them  nowhere  else  outside  of  Revelation.  Well 
does  Vaughan  say  {Huiirs  tcith  the  Mijslics,  vol.  ii. 
p.  20),  that,  "  if  the  principle  be  true  at  all,  its 
most  lofty  and  unqualified  utterance  must  be  the 
best ;  and  w  hat  seems  to  common  sense  the 
thorough-going  madness  of  the  fiery  Persian  is 
preferable  to  the  colder  and  less  consistent  lan- 
guage of  the  modern  Teutonic  mysticism."  M 
the  Oriental  John  be  the  prince  of  all  mystics,  it 
is  .still  the  Oriental  mind  which  is  best  fitted  to 
understand  and  set  forth  this  side  of  Revelation. 

There  are  several  points  in  this  connection 
worthy  of  our  attention.     One  is  the  richness  of 
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ideas  in  this  work,  as  it  were,  a  very  seerl-bed, 
where  there  is  ofttiines  more  of  meaning  in  a 
single  sentence  than  in  learned  tomes;  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  rich,  the  truth  of  Mohamme- 
danism supplemented  by  the  truths  of  all  other 
religions;  a  doctrine  of  incarnation,  of  atonement, 
of  regeneration ;  practice  of  morality  based  en- 
tirely on  love;  claims  to  be  the  absolute  religion, 
—  the  ocean,  of  which  all  forms  of  religion  are 
but  the  streams  !  hence  the  reconciling  character 
of  the  system.  Not  only  does  it  furnish  a  centre 
for  the  multitudinous  sects  of  Islam,  but  it  pre- 
sents a  platform  on  which  theistic  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan meet,  and  on  which  the  followers  of 
I )ar\vin,Carlyle,  and  all  non-Christian  philosophies 
and  sects,  may  unite.  Another  important  charac- 
teristic is,  that  we  find  .Telal  addressing  all  classes 
of  men,  unfolding  the  highest  themes  to  the  lowest 
as  well  as  to  the  higliest  intelligence.  No  man  so 
low  or  so  ignorant  for  whom  he  has  not  something 
fit  and  appropriate.  To  make  a  learned  man  a 
philosopher  were  nothing.  The  soldier,  the  mu- 
leteer, the  lowest  ranks  of  men,  them  would  he 
teach  the  lessons  of  divine  wisdom.  A  still  more 
important  practical  feature  of  this  .system  is,  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  philosophy:  it  is  an  institution 
whose  disciples  and  propagators  are  the  thirty-six 
dervish  sects,  scattered  over  all  the  Mohammedan 
world,  forming  centres  of  spiritual  influence  in  0[> 
position  to  the  secular  element  which  has  thus  far 
had  the  upper  hand. 

The  history  of  these  monks  of  Islam  is  full  of 
significance  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  to-day. 
Originating  in  Arabia,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  dervish  movement  did  not 
lieconie  prominent  till  it  was  taken  up  in  Persia. 
From  tliat  country  it  received  a  twofold  impulse. 
The  Hindu  doctrine  of  successive  incarnations, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  in  dervish  phrase,  of  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  living  God  upon  earth  in 
the  person  of  the  Imam,  was  made  its  foundation. 
Two  ideas  of  tremendous  power  were  thus  brought 
together,  —  that  of  absolute  siil>jection  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  of  a  direct  commission  proceed- 
ing from  the  very  mouth  of  (;o<l;  and  the  result 
was  seen  in  a  series  of  revolutionary  movements 
which,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
convulsed  the  Mohanmiedan  worlil,  finally  culmi- 
nating in  that  sect  of  the  Assassins,  who,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  kept  up  a  reign  of  terror, 
compared  with  whom,  as  Von  Hammer  says,  "  All 
earlier  and  later  secret  coml)inations  and  preda- 
tory states  are  crude  attempts,  or  unsuccessful 
imitations."  Persia,  however,  did  .'something  more 
than  provide  dynamite  for  the  ascetic  tendencies 
of  tlie  age.  It  w.as  at  the  very  time  when  that 
movement  .seemed  to  have  exhauster!  itself,  that 
Jelalu-d-Din  appeared,  and  stamped  upon  it  a 
universal  character,  tluis  giving  it  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

From  Persia  the  movement  goes  into  all  sur- 
rounding laiuls,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition,  every- 
where prospers.  In  Persia  itself  it  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  placing  upon  it  a  dynasty 
which  wields  the  sceptre  for  nearly  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  —  from  14!)!)  to  17"22.  Its 
fiislory  in  the  Ottoman  Ihnpire  is  still  more  mar- 
vellon.s.  Distrusted  and  hated  because  of  its  Per- 
Hian  origin,  it  win.s  its  way  despite  all  obstacles; 
and  today  its  power  is  greater  than  ever.    Not 


only  are  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation 
INIevlevis,  not  only  has  the  order  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  sovereigns,  the  Sultan  is  never  regarded 
as  fully  invested  with  imperial  power  till  girded 
with  the  sword  of  Osman  by  the  successor  of 
Jelalu-d-Din.  There  remains  but  one  position  to 
be  attained,  —  the  caliphate  itself;  and  that,  at  the 
present  time,  seems  to  be  within  its  grasp.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  nay,  we 
may  say,  of  the  Oriental  world,  is  in  the  direction 
of  this  pantheistic  dervish  system.  The  pressure 
of  the  European  powers,  of  Christianity,  and  the 
re-action  against  the  secularization  of  the  official 
heads  of  Mohammedanism,  all  contribute  greatly 
to  strengthen  dervish  Mohammedanism.  New 
orders  have  sprung  up :  old  orders  have  been 
strengthened.  The  present  Sultan  might  almost 
be  called  a  dervish,  surrounded  by  dervish  coun- 
sellors, having,  as  his  ain),  to  propagate  dervish 
principles.  The  doctrine  of  the  Alahdi,  or  guide, 
is  a  dervish  doctrine.  The  impending  change  in 
the  seat  of  the  caliphate  cannot  fail  to  help  the 
movement;  and  if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  Bagdad 
be  the  new  centre,  that  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
dei-vish  world,  its  "City  of  Saints."  Already 
there  have  been,  within  the  jiresent  century,  three 
marked  manifestations  of  this  religious  system, 
—  Muridism  or  Shamylism  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  in  India,  and  Babism  in  Persia. 
The  first  has  been  put  down,  but  only  after  a  war 
of  thirty-five  years,  which  tasked  the  resources  of 
the  Russian  Emjiire.  The  other  two  liave  but 
begun  to  manifest  themselves;  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  they  are  not  merely  defensive,  but 
offensive,  movements.  Chunder  Sen  has  lately 
given  out  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Europe  as  the 
bearer  of  a  divine  command  to  it  to  abandon  its 
sectarianism,  and  receive  the  universal  religion. 
If  we  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea,  we  should 
do  well  to  remember  that  numy  of  the  leading 
minds  in  Europe  and  America  are  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  Oriental  Pantheism  than  with 
Christianity;  that  Emerson  was  but  a  Persian 
Sufi  in  a  Yankee  dress  ;  and  that  at  the  very  time 
these  lines  are  being  penned  (May,  188:5),  five 
thousand  American  citizens,  members  of  the  or- 
der of  Bektashi  dervishes,  are  commemorating 
with  Oriental  rites  the  death  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
We  should  do  well  also  to  remember,  that,  what- 
ever decay  of  faith  there  may  be  in  Europe  and 
America,  there  is  none  in  Asia.  There  it  is  but 
latent,  and  is  already  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
with  the  same  power  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  not  passing  away  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  it  is  l)eing  perfected  in  a  univer- 
sal religion,  which  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
Mohammedanism  that  Christianity  does  to  Jud.a- 
ism ;  and  this  bastard  Christianity,  this  false 
logos,  as  wo  may  call  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  holds  the  canlinal  truths  of  Christiauily  while 
at  the  same  lime  it  makes  them  void  by  its  tradi- 
tion, is  a  far  more  dangerous  foe  than  Mdhannne- 
danism  pure  and  simple  over  was  or  coidd  be. 
Now,  if  ever,  Christianity  is  called  upon  to  justify 
its  claims  to  be  the  universal  religion. 

Persia  is  an  old  mission-field.  In  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  ii.  !) ;  1  Pet.  v.  1.3)  there  are 
indications,  that,  even  in  apostolic  times,  the  gos- 
pel message  w.as  not  unknown.  W(>  may  divide 
tlie  work  into  four  peiiods,  —  early  Christian  mLs- 
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siotis  down  to  the  fiftli  century,  from  tlie  fifth  cen- 
tury onward,  Nestorian  missions,  Konian-Cittholic 
inission.s,  commencing  with  the  thirLeentli,  and 
evangelical  missions  with  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  tlie  first  two,  see  Nesioiuans. 

.John  de  Monte  Corvino,  the  first  Roman  mis- 
sionary, began  his  work  at  Tabreez,  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  since  that  time 
Rome  has  made  a  number  of  eiforts  to  gain  a 
permanent  foothold  in  that  country.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  Chardin's  time,  she  occu- 
pied a  number  of  important  centres.  Neither 
the  Nestorian  nor  the  Roman  mission  has  exer- 
cised any  permanent  influence  upon  the  nation. 
The  Nestorians  to-day  are  a  small  body  in  one 
corner  of  the  country,  speaking  a  diiferent  lan- 
guage from  that  of  the  surrounding  peoples  ;  and 
the  Romanists  are  niaiidy  those  who  liave  been 
gained  during  the  present  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Mora- 
vians made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Persia,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Martyn's  stay, 
1811-12  (see  Martyn),  was  brief,  but  memora- 
ble for  the  boldness  with  which  he  grappled  with 
the  Mohammedan  problem.  For  three  years  and 
a  half  (1829-33)  Groves  labored  at  Bagdad  ;  Basel 
missionaries  (1833-37},  at  Tabreez;  and  James  L. 
Merrick  (183.")-45),  at  various  points  in  Persia, 
principally  at  Tabreez.  These  different  attempts 
had  to  do  largely  with  work  for  Mohammedans. 
Dr.  Perkins  commenced  the  Nestorian  mission  in 
1834  (Nestorians,  Gkant,  Pekkins)  ;  in  1870  it 
became  the  mission  to  Persia,  or,  more  properly. 
Northern  Persia.  In  1872  Teheran  was  occupied 
by  .fames  Bassett ;  Tabieez,  by  P.  Z.  Easton,  in 
1873;  and  Ilamadan,  by  James  Ilawkes,  in  1881. 
In  18G9  Ispahan  was  occupied  by  Robert  Bruce  of 
the  English  Church  Jlissionary  Society ;  and  in 
1883  Bagdad,  by  missionaries  of  the  same  body. 
Connected  with  the  five  stations  above  referred  to 
(Bagdad  not  included)  there  are  17  male  mission- 
aries (14  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
2  with  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  1  independent),  and,  inclusive  of  wives  of 
missionaries,  26  female  missionaries,  between  80 
and  90  native  helpers,  about  1,850  native  com- 
municants, one  college,  several  high  schools,  and 
a  large  number  of  village  schools.  Summing  up 
the  work  of  the  evangelical  missionaries,  we  may 
say,  that,  thus  far,  much  has  been  done  for  the 
Nestorians,  sometliing  for  the  Armenians,  and 
something  also  for  the  Mohammedans,  but  that, 
taking  a  broad  view  of  the  field,  we  have  made  but 
a  commencement ;  and,  while  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  final  victory,  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  an  easy  triumph. 

Lit.  —  Sir  John  Malcolm  :  History  of  Persia, 
London,  181.5,  2  vols.  ;  R.  G.  Watson  :  Hislorij 
of  Persia  under  tlie  Kujar  Dijnaslij,  18(JG  ;  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  :  England  and  Jlimsla  in  tlie 
East,  London,  1875;  Von  IIajimkr:  Hisluri/ of 
the  Asmssins,  ISIS ;  Sir  John  Ciiakdi.v:  Travels 
■  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  London,  168(5,  best 
edition,  Paris,  1811  ;  Stack  :  .S'u-  Months  in  Persia, 
Loudon,  1882,  2  vols. ;  OT)onovan  :  Mem  Oasis, 
London,  1883,  2  vols.  ;  C.  J.  Wills  :  In  the  Land 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,  1883,  2  vols.  —  Persian 
Poetry.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  :  Persian  Poets,  1846; 
Eastwick:  IVie  Gulistan,  Hertford,  1850;  Bopen- 
«TEDT :   Hajiz,    Berlin,   1877;    Reuhouse  :    The 


Mesncvi  of  Jelalu-d-Din,  London,  1881  sq.  ;  Helem 
ZiMMERN  :  Epic  of  Kinr/s:  Stories  re-told  font  Fir- 
dusi,  London,  1882 ;  Roisinson  :  Persian  Pr/etri/, 
n.  pi.,  1883;  W.  A.  Clouston  :  Uaklilijar  Kama, 
n.  pi.,  1883;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  Persian 
I'oetrij  (Letters  and  Social  Aiins^. 

See  Literature  under  Cyrus,  Dervish,  Grant, 
Magi,  Manich.kism,  Martyn,  Missions,  Mo- 
hammed, Nestorians,  Parseeism,  and  Per- 
kins, r.  Z.  E.VBTUX  (MiBBioii.Try,  Talirccz,  IV-iBia). 

PERSONS,  Robert  (or  PARSONS),  Jesuit 
emissary  and  agitator;  b.  at  Nether  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  June  24,  1540;  d.  at  Rome,  April 
15,  IGIO.  He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford, 
1572;  but,  having  been  converted  to  Romanism, 
he  quitted  England,  1.571,  and  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Rome,  July  4, 1575.  Five  years  later 
he  and  Campian  (see  art.)  were  sent  to  England. 
They  were  the  first  Jesuits  to  visit  that  country. 
The  arrest  of  Campian  caused  his  return  to 
Rome,  1583;  whence,  however,  he  continued  to 
manage  the  English  mission,  of  which  he  became 
prefect  in  1592.  In  1587  he  was  the  first  rector 
of  the  English  .seminary  in  Rome,  and  in  1588 
was  .sent  to  Spain  to  look  after  Jesuit  intere.sts  in 
England,  in  case  the  Armada  should  make  its  ex- 
pected successful  attack  upon  that  country.  He 
founded  schools  for  the  training  of  English  priests 
at  Valladolid  (1589),  Lucar  (1.5!)1),  Seville  and  Lis- 
bon (1592),  and  St.  Omer  (1593),  besides  lending 
his  efficient  aid  to  the  colleges  of  the  secular  clergy 
at  Douay.  He  was  an  indefatigable,  wily,  and 
learned  man.  Of  his  luimerous  writings  may  be 
mentioned,  A  brief  discorrs  conlai/ninr/  cerluine  rea- 
sons wliji  catholif/ues  refuse  to  (joe  to  Church,  Doway, 
1580;  A  Christian  direclorie  rjuidinr/  men  to  their 
saluation.  Loud.,  1583-91,  2  parts,  reprinted,  mod- 
ernized, and  Protestantized  by  Dean  Stanhope, 
1700,  8th  ed.,  1782  ;  A  conference  about  the  next 
succession  to  the  crowne  of  Lnf/land,  1594  (the 
printer  of  it  was  hanged  for  sedition  :  it  sujiport- 
ed  the  claim  of  the  Infanta)  ;  Treatise  of  the  three 
concersions  of  Euf/land  from  par/anisme  to  Chris- 
tian relitjion.  1603-04,  3  parts  (an  answer  to  Fox's 
Acts  and  Monuments).  For  his  biography,  see 
E.  Gee  :  The  Jesuit's  memorial  for  the  intendeil 
reformation  of  England  under  their  Jirst  Popish 
prince,  London,  1090;  Hallam:  Lit.  hist.  Eng. ; 
Green  ;  Hist.  Emj.  People. 

PERU,  a  republic  of  South  America,  estab- 
lished in  1821;  numbered  2,099,945  inhabitants 
in  1876,  besides  some  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  esti- 
mated at  350,000  souls.  IMost  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  Indian  descent,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  belong  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  In  1876  there  were  5,087  Protestants, 
498  Jews,  and  27,073  persons  belonging  to  other 
denominations ;  but,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Aug.  31, 1807,  only  Roman  Catholics  have 
the  right  of  public  worship.  The  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  country  comprises  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Lima,  founded  in  1539,  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Arequipa  (1009),  Chachapoyas  (1805),  Cuzco 
(1538),  Guamanga  (1009),  Huanuco  (1865),  Pufio 
(1862),  and  Truxillo  (1577).  In  1868  there  were 
only  634  parishes,  but  1,800  secular  priests,  and 
720"  regular  clergy.  During  the  Spanish  rule  the 
Church  of  Peru  was  exceedingly  rich  ;  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  confiscations  of  estates,  and 
seizures  of  revenues  which  have  come  over  her 
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since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  is 
still  very  wealthy.  But  her  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  secular  government,  and  treated  as  govern- 
ment officers.  See  D'Ursel:  L'A7neri(jue  du  sud, 
Taris,  1ST9.  H^VUCK. 

PESHITO.    See  Bible  Versions,  p.  282. 

PESSIMISM.     See  Optimism,  Schoi-eniiauer. 

PESTALOZZI,  Johann  Heinrich,  b.  at  Ziirich, 
Jan.  12,  174(3;  d.  at  Yverdon,  Feb.  17,  1827. 
He  studied  theology,  but  soon  felt  that  the  min- 
istry would  not  give  him  the  opportunities  he 
•wanted.  He  then  tried  jurisprudence,  but  felt 
still  more  disappointed.  Finally,  in  17C9,  he 
bought  at  Neuhaf  a  tract  of  waste  land,  and 
became  a  farmer,  not  from  any  business  specu- 
lation, but  from  sheer  philanthrop}',  hoping  to 
do  something  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
human  race  by  making  unproductive  soil  pro- 
ductive. But  his  capital  proved  insutlicient;  and 
in  1775  he  turned  his  farm  into  a  kind  of  poor- 
school,  in  which  the  children  maintained  them- 
selves by  manual  labor  between  the  hours  of 
instruction.  In  one  respect,  so  far  as  education 
was  concerned,  the  experiment  turned  out  a  great 
success.  But,  as  the  school  could  not  financially 
support  itself,  Pestalozzi  was  compelled  to  dis- 
solve it;  and  from  1780  to  1798  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  Some  of  his  books  —  Lienhard 
und  Gerlrud  (1781)  and  Nachforsdiungen  iiher  den 
Gang  der  Nalur  in  der  EnlwickeiuiKj  dt-s  Menschen- 
geschiechtes  (1798)  —  attracted  much  attention,  and 
made  a  great  name  for  him  ;  and  in  1798  he  once 
more  found  an  opportunity  of  employing  his 
great  educational  powers.  He  obtained  the  use 
of  an  old,  dilapidated  nunnery  at  Stanz,  opened 
an  orphan-asylum,  and  gathered  together  eighty 
children,  who,  after  the  lap.se  of  a  few  months, 
looked,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  as 
if  they  had  gone  through  a  transformatiou-mill. 
But  the  following  year  the  French  took  the  nun- 
nery for  a  hospital,  and  Pestalozzi's  work  was 
destroyed.  He  had  determined,  however,  to  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1799  he  accepted 
such  a  position  at  Burgdorf.  The  novelty  of  his 
method  surprised  people,  and  an  investigation  was 
made  ;  but  it  served  only  to  prove  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  able  to  found  an  independent  educational  in- 
stitution at  Burgdorf,  which  in  1803  was  removed 
to  Yverdon ;  and  hardly  ten  years  elapsed  before 
he  stood  forth  as  the  schoolmaster  of  Europe. 
Education  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world,  and 
I'estalozzi  seemed  to  realize  even  the  greatest 
expectations.  Pupils  flocked  to  his  school  fi-om 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  An  jrica.  The 
ein])er()r,  Alexander  I.,  embraced  him  witli  tears; 
and  the  Spanish  king  made  him  a  grandee  of 
Spain.  His  liick,  however,  of  economical  talent, 
di.H.sensions  among  the  teaciicr.s,  the  passing-away 
of  the  educational  enthusiasm,  and  other  causes, 
brought  on  hard  limes;  and  in  1825  it  wiis  neces- 
sary to  close  the  scliool  on  account  of  debt.  'J'lie 
IfiHt  years  of  Pestalozzi's  life  w(;re  full  of  liard- 
sliips  and  bitterness,  as  may  lie  seen  from  his 
Meine  Ldhens.tcliickaale  and  Schwanengesiwg,  1820. 
But,  though  his  own  school  failed,  his  metliod 
continued  active,  working  its  way  through  all  the 
schools  of  the  civilized  woild.  It  may  generally 
be  defined  a.s  a  practical  uiil'lieation  of  the  priji- 
ciplus  u£  lioussuau.     it  wa^  realism  iu  opposition 


to  scholasticism.  To  bring  forth  the  clear  and 
precise  idea  was,  of  course,  his  final  aim,  as  it 
must  be  the  final  aim  of  all  instruction ;  but,  in- 
stead of  abstract  logical  definitions,  he  used,  as  far 
as  possible,  exhibition  of  the  object  in  question, 
and  simple  induction.  Many  details  of  his  meth- 
od, such  as  mutual  instruction,  common  recital, 
etc.,  are  not,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  his  inven- 
tions; but  they  were  by  him  brought  into  system- 
atic form,  and  into  general  use.  With  respect 
to  religion,  he  stopped  short  at  natural  religion, 
though  without  any  antagonism  to  Christianity. 

Lit.  —  Blochmann  :  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  Leip- 
zig, 1846;  Ramsal'ER:  PestalozziscJie Bldlter,]i.\heT- 
feld,  1846;  Christoffel:  Pestalozzis  Lehen  und 
Ansichten,  Ziirich,  1846 ;  Seyffarth  :  J.  H.  Pesta- 
lozzi, Leipzig,  1872;  R.  de  Guimi'S:  Ilisloire  de 
Pestalozzi,  1873.  In  English  there  are  biographies 
by  BiBER  (Loudon,  1831)  and  Krusi  (Cincinnati, 
1870). 

PETAVIUS,  Dionysius  (Denys  Petau),  b.  at  Or- 
leans, Aug.  21,  1583;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  11,  1652; 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman-Catholic  theo- 
logians of  the  post-Tridentine  age,  —  the  Aquila 
Jesuiln7-um.  He  studied  philology  and  philoso- 
phy at  Orleans  and  Paris,  in  which  latter  place 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Isaac  Casaubon  : 
indeed,  he  at  various  epochs  of  his  life  received 
some  of  his  most  powerful  impulses  from  Prot- 
estant .scholars,  —  Scaliger,  Gerhard,  Grotius,  etc. 
In  1602  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges,  but  in  1605  he  resigned  that 
position  in  order  to  enter  the  order  of  the  .Tesuits. 
He  made  his  novitiate  at  Nancy,  studied  theology 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  was  in  1621  appointed 
professor  of  theologia  positica  in  the  university  of 
Paris;  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-two 
years.  In  1644  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  His 
works,  numbering  forty-nine  (of  which  ten  are  in 
folio),  comprise  jihilology,  chronology,  and  theolo- 
gy. Among  his  jihilological  works  are  editions  of 
Synesius  (Kill,  with  translation  ;  2d  ed.,  1631 ;  3d 
ed.,  1033,  with  valuable  notes),  Themistius  (1613), 
Julian  (1014),  Nicephorus  {Jircviiiriion  hislnricum, 
1016),  and  Epiphanius  (Ujtcra  omnia,  1622,  with 
translation  and  notes).  Of  his  chronological 
works,  the  Opns  de  iloclrina  tcmpornm  (Paris,  1627, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  new  edition  by  Hardouin,  Antwerp, 
1703,  Verona,  1734-36,  Venice,  1757)  contains 
a  new  system  of  chronology,  which  was  further 
developed  in  his  Uranologion  (1630),  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  La  Peyre  in  La  pierre  de 
louche  chronolngiquc  (1636),  ami  practically  a]>plied 
in  his  'J'tdnda-  chro7m!o;/ica:  (^ICyJS)  and  Halionari- 
tiin  temporum  in  XIII  tiliris  (Paris,  1633-31),  an 
outline  of  the  world's  history,  which  became  very 
famous,  and  continued  down  to  our  time  (last  edi- 
tion, Venice,  1819);  not  to  speak  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand mistakes  he  corrected  in  Baronius' /I»H«/e.«. 
Of  his  theological  works,  some  are  polemical, 
of  a  rather  harsh  description,  against  Salniasiu.s, 
Matuiin  Simon,  (irotius,  etc.  ;  but  his  iirincipal 
work  is  his  De  the(ilo</icis  diii/tnutilius,  Paris,  16(4— 
50,  5  vols,  fob,  but  unlinished.  It  is  a  "history 
of  doctrines,"  plaimed  under  the  influence  of  that 
aversion  to  scholasticism  which  was  the  universal 
result  of  the  Reformation,  and  executed  with 
enormous  learning  and  great  literary  skill.  It 
defends  the  doctrine  of  development.     At  first  it 
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made  no  great  impression ;  but,  wlieii  the  Re- 
formed tlieolofiians  liei;aii  to  ))raise  the  book,  it  at 
once  flew  into  unparalleled  celebrity,  and  edition 
followed  edition,  the  last  by  .1.  U.  Thomas,  Bar 
le  Due,  18ti4  sqq.,  8  vols.  See  his  biograptiy  by 
Fkanz  .Stanonik,  (iiaz,  1870.     WAOENMANN. 

PETER,  The  Apostle.  —  I.  His  I.ikk.  1.  From 
his  Call  to  Chrisl's  Ascension. —  flis  orij^inal  name 
was  Simon,  or  Symeon.  Ills  father's  name  was 
.lohn  (John  i.  42),  or  Jonah  (Matt.  xvi.  17).  He 
was  horn  in  Bethsaida,  but  after  liis  marriage  lived 
at  Capernaum,  and,  witli  his  younger  brother  An- 
drew, carried  on  the  trade  of  fisherman.  He  was 
an  adherent  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  Andrew 
introduced  to  .Jesus  (John  i.  41,  42).  Tlie  latter  at 
once  described  him  as  Cephas  ("  rock  ") ;  and  the 
appellation  in  its  Greek  translation,  Peter,  super- 
seded entirely  his  original  name.  Our  Lord  always 
called  him  Simon.  James  speaks  of  him  as  Sym- 
eon. In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  he  is  called  "  Simon 
who  also  was  named  Peter,"  or  Simon  Peter,  or 
simply  Peter ;  while  Paul  usually  calls  liim  Cephas 
(ICor.  i.  12,  ix.  5,  xv.  5;  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  9,  11), 
and  only  rarely  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7,  8).  After  meet- 
ing .Jesu.s  he  became  a  disciple,  but  resumed  his 
occupation  until,  some  time  after  this,  .lesus  gave 
liim  that  final  call  (Matt.  iv.  19)  which  made  him 
lienceforth  an  inseparable  companion  and  apostle. 
His  house  was  a  kind  of  rendezvous  for  tlie  di,s- 
ciples  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  who  saw  our 
Lord's  most  private  experiences  and  miracles,  and 
heard  his  most  private  speeches  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 
xxvi.  37;  Mark  v.  37). 

Peter  comes  before  us  as  a  sharply  defined  type 
of  the  Galileans,  well-intentioned,  trustworthy, 
independent,  and  courageous,  but  also  suscepti- 
ble to  new  impressions,  fond  of  innovations,  and 
by  nature  dispo.sed  to  changes  according  to  fancy. 
Yet  he  deserved  his  appellation  of  "rock,"  be- 
cause down  in  the  depths  of  his  being  he  was 
unalterable  in  his  fidelity  to  his  Master.  Our 
Lord  looked  below  the  surface,  and  knew,  that, 
when  once  the  decisive  impulse  had  been  given 
to  that  life,  nothing  could  stop  or  deflect  the 
outflow  of  the  energy  of  the  warm-hearted  disci- 
ple. He  would  be  entirely  his.  Peter's  history 
proved  the  correctness  of  our  Lord's  intuition. 
He  identified  him.self  with  his  Master.  He  was 
the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  band.  From 
his  lips  came  tlie  emphatic  answer,  "  Thou  art  tlie 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  to  him 
the  declaration,  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
Jonah  :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
And  I  al.so  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and  the 
gates  of  Hades  .shall  not  prevail  against  it.  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  xvi. 
17-19).  By  "rock"  Jesus  meant  the  person  of 
the  apostle  addressed,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Aramaic,  wliich  he  spoke,  "rock"  and 
"man  of  rock  "  would  be  both  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  —  Kepha.  The  w'ords  reminded  Peter 
of  those  used  by  our  Lord  when  they  first  met 
(tlohn  i.  45).  They  were  a  pledge  for  the  future. 
It  was  Peter  who  subsequently  led  the  way  in 
inducing  the  Jews  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 


and  ill  building  up  strongly  and  lastingly  the 
infant  churcli.  It  was  by  his  preaching  that  the 
line  was  drawn  between  those  in  the  kingdom  and 
tho.se  not ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  binding 
and  loosing,  or  the  "  keys,"  in  our  Lord's  speech 
just  quoted.  But  that  no  superior  authority  wa.s 
thus  given  to  Peter  by  the  "keys  "is  manifest, 
because  precisely  the  same  authority  was  given 
to  the  entire  church  (Matt,  xviii.  18).  It  affords, 
therefore,  no  warr.ant  for  the  .assertions  and  as- 
sumptions of  the  Roman  Church.  Peter  was  by 
force  of  character  the  leader  of  the  apostles ;  but 
he  was  not  primate,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  transmit  this  position  to  any  other,  any  more 
than  he  could  transmit  his  apostleship,  or  his  eye- 
witness of  Jesus,  —  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  apostleship. 

But  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  no  earthly  hopes 
mingled  with  Peter's  faith  in  the  Messialisliip  of 
Jesus,  nor  that  he  at  once  understood  how  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  could  lead  to  the  glory  that 
should  follow.  Indeed,  when  he  first  heard  of 
sufferings,  he  excliiimed,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee, 
Lord  :  this  shall  never  be  unto  thee."  For  which 
speech  he  was  very  sharply  rebuked  (M.att.  xvi. 
22,  23).  As  tlie  hour  came  on.  the  play  of  lights 
and  shadows  upon  his  moral  life  was  more  rapid. 
He  declares  how  joyfully  he  had  left  all,  and  fol- 
lowed Jesus  (Matt.  xix.  27).  But  the  question 
"  What,  then,  shall  we  have';'"  sliowed  that  the 
thought  of  reward  was  a  little  too  prominent. 
He  vehemently  refused  to  have  his  feet  washed 
by  Jesus,  and,  on  receiving  a  warning,  ,as  vehe- 
mently desired  it,  but  in  the  affair  showed,  along 
with  humility  and  devotion,  not  a  little  wilful- 
ness, and  a  certain  duhicss  of  ajiprehension  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  Jesus'  deed.  When  the 
supper  was  ended,  Jesus  said,  "All  ye  shall  be 
offended  in  me  this  night."  To  which  Peter 
replied  characteristically,  "  If  all  shall  be  offended 
in  thee,  I  will  never  be  oifended."  (Jur  Lord 
knew  better  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35).  Peter  was 
honest  in  his  intention,  but  he  lacked  strength  of 
purpose.  He  gave  one  blow  in  liis  Lord's  behalf, 
s.aw  how  vain  was  any  attempt  at  resistance,  and 
fled,  like  the  rest.  Then  waxing  bolder,  lie  went 
to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and  crowded 
around  tlie  fire.  But  there,  abruptly  presented 
with  questions  respecting  hisrelatiunship  to  Jesus, 
he  denied  thrice,  and  at  last  with  an  oath,  that 
he  ever  knew  liini.  It  needed  but  a  look  from 
Jesus  to  recall  his  boasting  assertion,  —  "Even  if 
I  must  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee,"  — 
and  turn  the  flood  of  repentance  upon  his  soul. 
His  heart  was  humbled,  but  it  was  not  crushed  ; 
for  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  he  w.as  the 
first  to  enter  the  empty  sepulchre.  Nor  was  there 
any  break  in  his  Lord's  confidence.  To  him,  first 
of  the  apostles,  did  the  risen  Christ  appear  (1  Cor. 
XV.  5)  ;  and  when,  by  the  lakeside  of  Galilee, 
the  thrice-repeated  question,  "  Lovest  thou  me':'  " 
brought  out  the  three  answers  full  of  humility 
and  love,  the  tender  commands,  "  Feed  my  sheep," 
"  Feed  my  lambs,"  proved  that  his  restitution  was 
complete.  To  the  erring  but  repentant  apostle 
was  given  the  leadership  of  the  entire  chuicli  and 
the  honor  of  martyrdom. 

2.  From  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  his  own  Denth. 
—  The  Gospels  con.stitute  our  only  historical 
source  for  the  life  of  Peter  up  to  the  ascension  of 
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Jesus.  After  this  event  we  have  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  a  few  notices  in  tlie  Pauline  Epistles 
and  in  the  Apostolic  Fatliers.  In  the  Acts,  Paul 
receives  greatest  attention;  but  in  their  earlier 
portion  Peter  is  tiie  princijial  figure.  Luke  de- 
rived his  account  from  Mark  (Col.  iv.  10,  14:  cf. 
Acts  xii.  12),  Pliilip  the  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  S), 
and  other  members  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
from  certain  dociimente;  e.g.,  in  the  speeches  of 
Peter.  The  result  is  a  reliable  and  full  liistory. 
From  it  we  learn  that  Peter,  undisturbed  by  the 
threateuings  and  persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
prosecuted  with  great  energy  his  apostolic  calling; 
that  he  went  down  into  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14  sqq.), 
and,  after  Paul's  conversion,  to  the  Syro-Phoeui- 
cian  coast,  and  visited  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Cwsarea 
(ix.  ;32-x.  48).  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he 
was  arrested  by  Herod  Agi'jppa,  released  miracu- 
lously, and  left  the  city  (xii.  1-17),  nor  again 
appears  in  the  history  until  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part  (xv.). 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  is  si>oken  of  by 
Paul  as  making  great  missionary  journeys,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  (1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  Gal.  ii.  11).  His 
position  among  the  primitive  disciples  is  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
xvi.  IS,  19).  He  was  their  leader.  On  his  advice 
an  apostle  is  chosen  (Acts  i.  22);  by  his  preach- 
ing the  first  great  increase  in  the  church  was 
occasioned  (ii.  14),  by  him  the  di.sciples  were  de- 
fended against  the  Jewish  hierarchy  (iv.  8,  19, 
V.  29),  the  church  cleansed  of  unworthy  members 
(v.  3  sqq.),  the  union  of  the  outside  communities 
■with  it  gnarded  (viii.  14,  ix.  32),  and  tlie  first  hea- 
thens received  into  the  church  (x.).  But  Peter's 
positioii  was  so  far  from  giving  him  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  that  the  ordination  —  the  first  eccle- 
siastical officers,  the  seven  deacons  —  was  shared 
by  all  the  apostles  (vi.  G)  ;  the  Samaritan  tour 
of  inspection  was  made  with  John,  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  and  on  the  commission  of  the 
.ipostolate  (viii.  14)  ;  his  conduct  in  CfEsarea  was 
sharply  criticised  by  the  strict  party,  and  elabo- 
rately defended  (xi.  1-18);  and  finally,  in  the 
Council  of  Jernsah^m,  the  presiding  officer  was 
not  I'eter,  but  James  (xv.  13).  Paul  confirms  this 
statement,  becau-se  he  shows,  that,  while  at  fiist 
Peter's  authority  was  paranionnt  (Gal.  i.  18),  later 
lie  was  one  of  tlie  three  pillar-aiiostles,  along  with 
James  and  John,  and  next  to  James  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Peter's  Theitliiijij.  —  The  speeches  of  Peter  pre- 
sent the  gospel  in  its  origiiwd  doctrinal  statement. 
They  assume,  as  we  shouM  ex]X!ct,  an  apologetic 
and  practical  form.  Their  central  theme  is  the 
death  of  Jesns.  But  this  is  shown  not  to  be  a 
liindeiance  to  the  accejitance  of  Jesns  as  tlie  ^les- 
.siah,  becan.se  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  fault  of 
liis:  rather,  itwa,s  an  iniquitous  deed  of  the  Jews 
by  means  of  tiie  heathen  authority  (Acts  ii.  23, 
iii.  13  sqq.,  iv.  10,  11,  v.  30,  x.  39).     Jesus  had 

E roved  himself  by  deed  and  sign  and  miracle  to 
e  holy  and  righteous,  to  be  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be,  in  short,  the  very  Messiah 
whom  the  proi)liet8  had  foretold  (ii.  22,  iii.  14, 
20-23,  X.  38).  Moreover,  this  deatii  was  the  ful- 
filment of  i)ropliecy  and  of  (jod's  decree  (ii.  23, 
iii.  18,  IV.  28),  and  had,  as  its  designed  result, 
that  first  blessing  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, — 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  a  further  proof 
of  Josus'  ^lessiahship,  that  God  raised  liini  from 


the  dead  on  the  third  day  (ii.  32,  iii.  15,  20,  iv. 
10,  X.  40),  showed  him  unto  chosen  witnesses 
(x.  41),  and  raised  him  to  his  own  right  hand 
(ii.  30  sqq.).  By  this  resurrection  God  set  Jesus 
forth  as  the  Messianic  King  (ii.  30.  v.  31),  made 
him  the  corner-stone  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  11),  and 
Lord  over  all  (x.  30.  cf.  ii.  3G).  This  kingdom  is 
that  long  ago  foretold  (iii.  13,  24).  and  is  attended 
by  the  graces  of  forgiveness  (ii.  28,  iii.  18,  19, 
V.  31,  X.  43),  peace  (x.  30),  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ii.  38,  xi.  17),  deliverance  from  ungodly 
men  (ii.  40),  bodily  healing  (iii.  10),  salvation 
(iv.  12),  and  the  blessing  of  God  (iii.  20).  In 
order  to  share  in  these  blessings  it  was  necessary 
sincerely  to  repent,  and  honestly  to  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  (ii.  38,  iii.  19,  v.  32,  viii. 
21,  22).  In  expression  of  this  reiientance  and 
belief,  and  as  pledge  of  the  blessings  promised, 
baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesns  followed.  Not 
yet,  however,  was  the  Jlessiauic  kingdom  fully 
set  up.  This  would  not  be  true  until  all  Israel 
had  turned  unto  the  Lord,  according  to  the  pro- 
phetic announcement.  But  that  this  was  near 
was  evident;  for  .loel  connects  it  with  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  which  had  taken  place  at 
I'entecost.  Then  would  God  send  Jesus  to  be 
the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  believers  would 
be  finally  free  from  persecution  (ii.  '20,  x.  42). 

Peter's  Uekilirm  lo  the  (•'enti/es.  —  Peter  believed 
that  the  Gentiles  would  ultimately  receive  the 
gospel  (iii.  25  sqq.),  but  lie  and  the  other  apostles 
believed  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  would  come  first.  Hence  he  did  not  feel 
him.self  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  (ieutiles, 
and  it  was  only  after  special  preparation  and 
direction  that  he  went.  But  what  he  then  wit- 
nessed in  the  house  of  Cornelius  convinced  him 
that  God  put  Gentiles  on  the  same  fooling  wilh 
Jews  in  the  matter  of  salvation  (x.  34,  44-48). 
Yet,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  he  felt 
no  call  to  become  an  ajiostle  to  the  uncircuni- 
cision.  He  shared,  however,  in  the  inteivst  the 
mother-church  took  in  the  sjiread  of  Chrislianity 
among  the  Gentiles,  very  cordially  received  Paul, 
and  defended  the  lalter's  position,  that  the  yoke 
of  the  law  niu.st  not  be  laid  upon  the  necks  of 
the  Gentile  converts  (xv.  10).  Peter  showed  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions,  and  also  his  independ- 
ence by  mingling  freely  for  a  time  with  such  con- 
verts at  Antioch.  But  when  certain  canu'  down 
there  "from  James,"  he  gave  up  bis  association 
with  the  (ientiles  at  table.  For  this  he  was  pub- 
licly rebuked  by  Paul  ((ial.  ii.  11  sijcp),  who  told 
him  plainly  that  his  objectionable  conduct  was 
not  due  to  any  change  in  his  opinions,  but  to  dis- 
simulation. At  heart  Peter  and  Paul  were  ex- 
actly agreed,  and  all  attempts  to  make  out  conflict 
between  them  are  futile.  For  so  far  was  Paul's 
bold  speech  from  causing  di.ssension  between 
them,  that  I'aul  subsequently  alludes  to  Peter  in 
the  friendliest  way  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  5). 

Peter's  Ikuth  lil  jtomc.  —  Of  the  last  days  of 
Peter,  nothing  is  known  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  few  scattered  allusions  in  the  Fathers  and 
early  church  writers,  joined  to  an  invariable  tra- 
dition, however,  make  it  in  the  highest  degi'eo 
probable  that  Peter  died  in  Koine  as  a  martyr, 
under  Nero.  The  jiroof  of  Ihis  statement  may 
be  thus  luesented.  John  xxi.  IS  projihesied  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter.     Clement  of  Home,  in  his 
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first  letter  to  the  Coriiithiaiis  (c.  v.),  says,  "  Let  us 
si't  bcfure  our  eyes  the  gooil  apostles,  J'eter,  who 
throiiuli  unjust  envy  endured  not  one  or  two, 
but  numerous,  hibors,  and,  alter  he  luid  at  lengtli 
sulfered  luartyrdom,  went  to  (lie  jilaee  ot  glory 
appointed  to  him."  Inasmuch  as  tradition  inva- 
riably makes  Itome  the  ])lace  of  Peter's  luartyr- 
<lom,  and  Clement  speaks  of  I'aul's  luartyrdoin 
immediately  after  the  allusion,  it  is  at  least  most 
probable  that  he  means  Rome  was  the  scene  of 
I'eter's  death.  Papias  would  seem  also  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  Roman  residence  of  I'eter.  He 
relates,  on  the  testimony  of  a  presbyter,  that  the 
(lospel  of  Mark,  whom  he  calls  "  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,"  was  composed  in  Rome.  More  unmis- 
takable is  the  testimony  to  this  residence  of  the 
apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  (second  cen- 
tury'-') of  Dionysius  of  Corintli  (Euseb.,  Cli.  Hist., 
1I.''_>.5),  of  Irenreus  {Ado.  lUer.,  III.  1),  of  Ter- 
tullian  {De  pnexc,  .36;  cf.  Adc.  Marc,  IV.  it), 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Euseb.,  Cli.  Uisl.,  IV. 
II),  and  of  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (Euseb.,  II. 
2.j),  who  speaks  of  Peter's  grave  in  the  Vatican, 
and  Paul's  on  the  Via  Ostia.  To  break  the  force 
of  this  concurrent  testimony,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  theory  that  the  tradition  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion to  Rome  of  the  Ebionite  story  of  a  running 
fight  between  Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  But  this 
theory  will  not  do;  for,  let  .alone  the  fact  that  it 
presupposes  an  unproved  diffusion  of  Ebionitism, 
the  story  itself  is  found  only  in  the  pseudo-Clemen- 
tine literature,  which  sprang  from  small  heretical 
circles,  and  originally  had  no  connection  with 
Rome.  The  Roman  residence  of  Peter  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fii'st  chapter  of  the  letter  of  Clement 
to  James,  which  belongs  to  the  later  parts  of  the 
literature.  The  Homilies  and  Recognitions  close 
tlieir  account  at  Antioch.  It  is  far  more  reason- 
able to  trace  the  Ebionite  story  to  tradition  than 
rice  rersa.  Besides,  the  Catholic  tradition  brings 
Simon  Magus  to  Rome,  without  any  mention  of 
Peter.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  relates,  that,  under 
Claudius,  a  statue  was  erected  to  Simon  upon  the 
Island  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  in.scription  Simoni 
Deo  Sniiclo.^  But  he  says  nothinjf  of  the  supposed 
fight  between  Simon  and  Peter.  Similarly,  Papias, 
Ada  Petri  et  Paul,  and  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  s]ieak 
of  Peter's  being  in  Rome,  but  say  nothing  about 
Simon.  Irena;us  and  Tertullian  speak  of  both, 
but  do  not  bring  them  in  connection.  The  expla- 
nations offered  of  these  facts  by  the  theory  men- 
tioned above,  that  Simon  Magus  was  a  mask  for 
Paul,  that  the  Ebionite  tradition  w.as  modified  in 
the  interest  of  Catholicism,  etc.,  are  without  foun- 
dation in  fact  or  likelihood.  t)f  the  remaining 
patristic  notices,  the  only  one  which  is  reliable  is, 
that  John  iSIark  accompanied  Peter  to  Rome,  and 
there,  after  the  latter's  death,  composed  his  Gospel 
on  the  basis  of  Peter's  recollections. 

Peter's  Siip/mseil  Itoman  Bislinjjric.  —  For  the 
Roman-Catholic  fiction  of  a  twenty-five  years' 
Roman  bishopric  of  Peter,  there  is  no  foundation. 
Tlie  New  Testament  is  surely  against  it.  Peter 
had  not  been  in  Rome  in  the  year  50,  for  he  then 
appeared  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  as  a  resi- 


'  In  1574  on  the  spot  there  w.ib  discovered  a  broken  ptntue, 
upon  which  was  Sfinoiii  S'lmn  Den  Ficlln,  jiroviiitf  it  was 
dedicated  to  Semo  Saiicus.  the  Saliian  nod.  .Iiislin  is  supposed 
to  have  l)een  misled  by  this  iuHcriptiou  into  the  stuteiueut 
made  above. 


dent  of  the  latter  city;  nor  later  on,  at  tlie  time 
of  liis  visit  to  Antioch  (Oal.  ii.  II  s<iq.)  ;  nor  in 
OS,  when  Paul  wiote  his  Kjiistle  to  the  Romans, 
else  would  he  have  sent  greetings  to  liiin  ;  nor  in 
(il-(iii,  when  Paul  in  Rome  wrote  the  Eiiistles  of 
his  captivity,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  Peter. 
The  Catholic  tradition  does,  liowever,  bring  Peter 
to  Rome,  and  there  .seems  to  bo  no  good  reason 
for  doubting  that  he  died  there.  But  upon  this 
latter  point  there  are  two  stories :  one  makes  him 
a  martyr  of  the  Xeronian  persecution  ;  the  other 
puts  his  martyrdom  in  the  last  year  of  Nero. 
The  first  is  pure  supposition.  The  .second  seems 
to  deserve  more  consideration  than  it  has  received. 
In  order  to  make  out  that  Peter  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  first  Roman  bishop,  he  is  made  to 
go  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, and  to  die  at  the  end  of  Nero's.  These 
dates  are  apparently  given  in  the  chronicle  of 
Ilippolytus,  which  was  composed  in  234.  But 
there  is  no  agreement  between  the  witnesses  cited 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Church's  theory.  The 
chronicler  of  354  puts  the  entrance  of  Peter  into 
Rome  in  the  year  iiO,  and  his  death  in  55;  while 
in  the  De  mart,  persecutortim  of  Lactantius  ('.')  his 
entrance  is  set  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  As  another 
element  in  the  resultant  confusion  is  the  attempt- 
ed parallelization  between  Peter  and  Paul.  They 
are  made,  conti-ary  to  history,  to  i'ouml  together 
the  church  at  Corinth,  to  labor  together  in  Rome, 
and  finally  to  die  there  upon  the  same  day,  — June 
'2d,  04.  Peter,  it  is  related,  was  crucified  head 
downwards,  out  of  humility,  becau.se  a  crucifixion 
like  his  Lord's  would  have  been  too  great  an 
honor,  and  buried  in  the  Vatican.  The  story 
suits  more  the  post-apostolic  than  the  apostolic 
taste. 

II.  His  Epistles.  1.  First  I'eter. — Tt  is  ad- 
diessed  to  the  elect  who  are  sojoui-ners  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Pontus,  G.alatia  (including  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  a  part  of  Lycaonia),  Cappa- 
docia,  Asia  (including  Caria,  Lydia,  J^lysia,  and 
perhaps  Pln-ygia),  and  Bithynia.  These  "elect" 
were  heathen  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  belong- 
ing to  the  mixed  congregations  which  residted 
from  Paul's  missionary  efforts.  Any  otlier  inter- 
pretation leads  to  forced  exegesis;  since  these 
readei-s  had  formerly  lived  in  the  lusts  of  the 
fiesh  in  their  ignorance  (i.  1-1),  and  had  been 
brought  through  Christ  to  faith  in  (iod  (i.  21), 
in  times  past  were  no  people,  but  now  as  C'iiris- 
tiaus  were  the  people  of  Cod  (ii.  10).  These 
expre.ssions  could  not  be  ajiplied  to  Jews,  any 
more  than  the  declai-ation  that  they  had  formeily 
wrought  the  desires  of  the  Gentiles  (iv.  3).  The 
use  of  the  word  "  dispersion  "  (i.  1)  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Paul's  idea  of  the  es.sential  unity  of 
all  Gentile  Christians  with  the  believing  Jews  as 
tiie  true  Israel.  Nor  does  the  expi-ession,  "Ye 
have  become  daughters  of  Sarah"  (iii.  6)  mili- 
tate against  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  addressed  ; 
because,  if  they  had  been  .Jews,  they  woidd  have 
been,  not  have  becmne,  daughters  of  Sarah.  Nor 
does  the  Epistle  presuppose  any  more  ac(|uaint- 
ance  with  the  Old  Testament  than  would  have 
been  expected  among  Gentile  converts. 

The  Epistle  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  tliese 
Christians,  and  the  false  charges  brought  against 
them,  and  warns  them  against  giving  any  just 
offence  (iv.  4,  12,  14,  15).     It  counsels  them  how 
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to  act  in  their  respective  relations  (ii.-v.),  and 
how  to  avoid  tliat  impending  danger  of  pur- 
chasing the  friendsliip  of  the  world  b_v  compli- 
ance with  its  desires  (ii.  11,  iv.  2).  The  allusions 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
do  not  point  to  any  persecution  solely  on  the 
ground  that  they  bore  the  name  of  Christ,  since 
Peter  expresses  the  hope  that  their  good  manner 
of  life  will  silence  their  traducers  (iii.  13,  IG), 
but  rather  on  the  ground  of  the  vague  reports 
which  were  circulated  among  and  believed  by 
the  heathen  concerning  the  Cliristians'  hatred  of 
the  human  race  and  shameful  secret  practices. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  P>pistle  to  cheer  these 
Christians  in  their  trying  circumstances,  and  to 
prevent  their  return  to  heathenism  by  showing 
that  they  stood  in  the  true  grace  of  God  (v.  12). 
Peter  exhorts  them  to  bear  patiently  their  ills, 
conscious  of  their  rectitude  and  possession  of  the 
truth.  He  points  them  to  the  near  future  when 
their  sufferings  shall  cease,  and  shows  them  how 
those  very  sufferings  were  divinely  apjiointed  for 
their  salvation.  There  is  no  hint  that  his  readers 
liad  any  doubts.  His  object  is  practical  and  con- 
solatory. This  is  proved  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Kpistle,  which  is  not,  however,  .systematically  ar- 
ranged. After  alluding,  by  way  of  preface  (i.  1-12), 
to  the  glorious  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls,  as  a  source  of  comfort  under 
their  sufferings,  Peter  passes  on  to  give  general 
exhortations  to  a  holy  walk  (i.  13-21),  to  brotherly 
love  (i.  22-25),  and  the  upbuilding  of  a  spiritual 
liouse  in  the  Lord  (ii.  1-10).  He  then  exiiorts 
them  respecting  those  special  dangers  incident  to 
the  pilgrim  condition  of  the  Christian  (ii.  11,  12), 
further  respecting  their  several  relations,  as  sub- 
jects, husbands,  wives  (ii.  13-iii.  7),  telling  them 
not  to  render  evil  for  evil  (iii.  8-12),  not  to  de- 
serve the  strokes  they  may  receive  (iii.  13-17),  to 
imitate  Christ  in  their  sufferings  (iii.  18-22),  not 
turning  back  to  the  heathen  vices  and  sins,  but 
maintaining  at  all  hazards  their  Christian  char- 
acter (iv.  1-1!)).  Peter  then  exhorts  the  elders 
to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  (v.  1-4), 
the  younger  to  be  subject  unto  the  elder,  and  all 
to  be  on  the  watch  (v.  5-9).  He  closes  with  a 
benediction  and  salutations  (v.  10-14). 

The  Epistle,  in  some  respects,  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  New  Testament.  Although  it  bears 
evidence  of  the  author's  ac(iuaintance  with  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Homans  (especially  with  xii. 
and  xiii.),  and  Ephesians,  the  treatment  of  the 
exi.stiug  material  is  by  no  means  slavish.  It  Inis 
originality  iu  |ioint  of  style.  It  is  not  so  highly 
dialectic  as  Komans,  not  so  orderly  as  E]>hesians, 
not,  like  James,  full  of  gnomic  sentences;  it  is 
rather  loose  and  free,  yet  not  confused.  The  style! 
is  fresh  :  thouglil  follows  thought  with  a  genei-al 
connection  between  them.  Grammatical  peculiar- 
ities are  such  as  insertions  between  aitiole  and 
noun,  the  use  of  tlie  participle  with  the  impera- 
tive, and  of  the  particle  uf.  In  regard  to  its  ilnc- 
trinal  position,  it  .shows  the  influence  of  I'anI  (cf. 
Kom.  vi.  7,  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2;  Horn.  vi.  18,  1  I'et. 
ii.  21  ;  Horn.  xiii.  34,  1  Pet.  iii.  22),  yet  in  gen- 
eral presents  tlie  same  theology  whieh  character- 
izes the  speeches  of  Peter.  So  iu  the  E|iistl(!  we 
^ave  the  primitive  teacliing  conciMuiiig  Christian- 
ity as  the  realization  of  tlie  <)ld-T(*tamiuil.  king- 
dom of  God,  the  connection  between  the  Uld  and 


New  Testament  revelation  (which  is  emphasized, 
as  it  is  not  by  Paul),  and  very  clearly  and  .striking- 
l}'  the  risen  Christ  as  the  source  of  present  spirit- 
ual blessings,  and  pledge  of  complete  salvation. 
Faith  is  set  forth  as  a  trust  upon  God,  which 
grounds  itself  upon  Jesus  as  the  glorified  Messiah, 
instead  of,  as  with  Paul,  the  reception  of  the  for- 
giveness which  has  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
death  of  Jesus. 

The  lime  of  composition  of  First  Peter  must 
have  been  the  latter  part  of  Xero's  leign ;  and,  since 
the  writer  uses  the  Epistles  of  Paul  aud  James,  it 
may  be  more  definitely  stated  as  65-66.  Addi- 
tional evidence  for  this  date  is,  that  Peter  would 
scarcely  address  Paul's  congregations  before  the 
latter's  demise,  which  took  place  64.  The  place 
of  composition  is  given  as  "Babylon"  (v.  13). 
There  is  good  reason  for  taking  this  as  the  sym- 
bolical name  for  Rome,  as  at  a  .somewhat  later 
date  (69  or  70)  it  Ls  used  in  Kevelation.  The  his- 
toric Babylon,  when  Peter  wrote,  was  almost  en- 
tirely a  heap  of  ruins.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
colony  of  Jews  there;  but  there  is  no  tradition  in 
the  first  five  centuries  connecting  Peter  with  the 
ruined  city.  ^Moreover,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mark,  who  a  little  while  before 
was  with  Paul  in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  J'hilem.  24), 
and  a  little  after  was  again  in  Rome,  could  have 
been  between  times  in  Babylon.  Again  :  figma- 
tive  expressions  occur  iu  the  Epistle ;  such  as 
"strangers,"  "dispersion,"  the  "elect,"  "my  son  ;" 
and  this  lessens  the  strangeness  of  a  svnibolical 
name  for  Rome.  Moreover,  if  there  liad  been 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  name  "  Baby- 
I  Ion,"  it  would  have  been  removed  by  8ilvanns, 
who  bore  the  Epistle  (v.  12).  In  regard  to  the 
f/etimni'ness  of  the  Epistle  there  is  no  question.  It 
is  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle,  by  Hennas,  Papias 
(Euseb.,  Ch.  }Jisl.,  III.  39),  Polycarp  (Euseb.,  IV. 
14),  Basilides  (Clem.  Alex.,  S/rmii.  IV.  12),  Ire- 
nanis,  Tertnllian,  Clemens  Alex.,  Origen  ;  leck- 
oned  by  Eusel)ius  among  the  Ilomologouniena, 
and  translated  in  the  Peshito  (second  century). 
Its  genuineness  was  first  questioned  by  Cludius 
{Uransichlen  it.  Chr.,  1808),  but  upon  iusutlieient 
grounds.  There  w:us  call  for  such  an  epistle.  It 
in  every  re.spect  is  worthy  of,  and  agrees  w  ith,  the 
character  of  Peter;  and  that  he  could  write  Greek 
is  every  way  ]M-obable.  The  only  ground  for 
rejecting  it  which  the  Baur  school  can  give  is  the 
baseless  assumption  of  an  antagonism  between 
Peter  and  Paul. 

2.  Seatiiil  I'eler. — The  objections  to  its  genuine- 
ness are  solid.  Its  occasion  is  the  entrance  of  false 
teachers  of  two  classes,  —  the  libertines,  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  the  mockers  of  Christ's  second 
coming.  After  an  intro<luction.  w  hich  reminds  the 
readers  of  their  possession  in  Christ,  and  exhorts 
them  to  fidelity  (i.  l-lO),  the  E|iistle  <livi(les  itself 
into  three  parts  :  1st,  The  certainty  of  the  .second 
coming  (i.  11-21)  ;  'Jd,  The  character  of  libertin- 
ism and  its  future  punishment,  w  ith  biblical  illus- 
tratious  (ii.  22)  ;  3il,  The  coming  destruction  of 
the  WDrld  by  fire  asserted  against  the  mockers,  tlie 
delay  exjilained  by  (Jod's  long-sufferiirg,  with  ex- 
hortations to  constancy  (iii.  1-13).  The  Epistio 
ends  with  a  reference  to  Paul's  Epistles,  with 
wainiiig,  exhortation,  and  i>raise  to  God  (iii. 
14-18). 

The  similarili/  between  Second  Peter  (in  chap. 
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ii.  and  also,  in  part,  in  i.  and  iii.)  and  Judt;  is  most 
striliini;';  and  tliat  tlie  latter  was  tlio  liasis  is  a]i- 
parently  proven  by  tlii' fjreator  simplicity,  natural- 
ness, and  spontaneity  of  those  expressions  in  Jiide 
which  are  also  I'oinid  in  Second  I'eter.  Again  : 
if  Juile  borrowed  from  Second  I'eter,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  he  copied  tlie  descrijition  of  libertinism, 
and  not  also  the  refntation  of  the  mockers,  in  cliap. 
iii.  How  comes  it,  also,  that  the  marked  linguis- 
tic peculiarities  in  Second  I'eter  are  limited  totliat 
portion  to  wliicli  Jude  presents  a  parallel  ?  Com- 
paring Second  and  First  Petei-,  the  Second  is  in 
point  of  style  less  Hebraic,  less  varied,  more  peri- 
odic, contains  less  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  sayings  of  Christ,  brings  out  promi- 
nently new  i<Ieas  concerning  "knowledge"  (ini- 
yvuaif),  "  godliness  "  (tiiai^ua),  and  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  and  says  nothing  about  the  "  hope  " 
which  characterizes  the  First  Epistle.  It  describes 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  (our^;)),  which  the  First  never 
does,  but  does  not  mention  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. 

These  facts  tell  strongly  against  the  gemitneness 
of  tlie  Kpistle,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
theory  of  a  ten-years'  interval  between  the  Epis- 
tles, or  of  their  different  audiences,  —  the  First, 
Jewish;  the  Second,  Gentile  Christians.  Nor, 
in  support  of  the  genuineness,  is  there  early  tradi- 
tion. First  in  the  third  century,  by  Firmilian  of 
Caisarea  (d.  269),  was  it  unmistakably  quoted. 
According  to  Origen,  only  the  First  was  lecognized 
as  canonical ;  and  Eusebius  puts  the  Second  among 
tlie  Antilegoinena.  Jerome,  however,  defended  it, 
and  principally  effected  its  recognition.  In  the 
Keformation  era  it  was  doubted  by  Erasmus  and 
Calvin,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  rejected.  [Yet 
tlie  moral  earnestness  of  the  Epistle ;  the  diHiculty 
of  assigning  it  to  a  place  in  the  post-Petrine  peri- 
od, or  to  any  other  author;  the  declaration  that 
the  writer  was  Sijnieon  Feter  (i.  1),  and  liad  been 
with  Jesus  in  the  lioly  mount  (i.  18)  ;  and  tlie  com- 
mendation of  Paul's  Epistles  (iii.  15,  l(i),  —  all 
point  to  its  Petrine  origin,  (juite  recently,  Dr. 
E.  A.  Abbott  (in  the  Exposilor,  '2d  series,  vol.  iii.), 
followed  by  Farrar  {Earl;/  Buys  of  Clirislianily, 
vol.  i.  pp.  ISJO  .sqq.),  has  maintained  that  the  author 
of  Second  Peter  must  have  read  Josephus.  For  a 
satisfactory  criticism  of  such  a  theory.see  Profe.ssor 
15. 15.  Wartield:  Dr.  Edwin  A.  AbliM  on  the  Genu- 
ineness of  Second  I'eter,  in  the  Soutlicrn  Preshyteriun 
Rerieic,  April,  1883.  The  Epistle  was  declared 
canonical  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  3(J0; 
and,  as  the  writers  who  we  know  had  previously 
used  it  are  spread  over  a  wide  territory,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  council  had  more  evidence  of  its 
genuineness  than  we  now  possess.  And  the  fact 
that  it  ventured  to  give  canonical  authority  to  an 
Epistle  previously  doubted  may  be  cited  in  proof 
tliat  such  was  the  case]. 

Lit. — Besides  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Wi- 

NKIS,    SCHENKEL,    KlEIIM,    [KlTTO     and     SmITIi], 

the  Xew-Testament  Introductions  of  EicniioR.v 
(1804),  Cked.neu  (ISati),  Hug  (1847),  De  Wette 
(;ld  ed.,  1800),  Relss  (4lli  ed.,  1804),  Bleek- 
AIaxgold  (1875),  and  the  Xevv-Testaiuent  Bibli- 
cal Theologies  of  Schmid  (ISoo),  Van  Oostehzke 
(1807),  Immeu  (1877),  Weiss  (1880),  see  the  Com- 
mentaries, especially  BkL'ckxeu,  in  De  Wette  (3d 
ed.,  1805),  WiEsi.NGEi;,  in  Olshausen  (1850),  IIu- 
TUEU,  in  Meyer  (4th  ed.,  1877,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 


burgh, ISSl]),  FhonmUi.i.eh,  in  Lange  (Eng. 
trans.  l)y  IMonibert,  Ni!W  York,  1807),  lIcM^nAi;- 
SEN  (1S73-78)  ;  on  Second  Peter,  Die'i  i.ein  (11^51), 
'I'n.  SciioiT  (180'.');  on  First  Peter,  C.  A.  Wiiz 
(ISbl)  ;  [in  English,  the  lidile,  I'opuhir,  and  Nen-- 
TesUvnenl  Connnenlaries,  and  the  Cuntlinil(;e  liihle 
for  Schools.  Tlie  best  English  Commentaries  upon 
First  Peter  se]>arately  are  by  Eeigmion  (veiy 
famous,  first  published  York  and  London,  1093- 
94,  2  vols.,  repeatedly  since  ;  it  has  been  styled 
a  "truly  heavenly  work  —  a  favorite  with  all  spir- 
itual men")  and  BitowN  (Edinliurgh,  1800,  3 
vols.);  upon  Second  Peter  .separately,  T.  Adams 
(London,  1033,  new  ed.,  ISOJ),  T.  Smith  (Lon- 
don, 1881);  upon  both  together,  Lii.me  (New 
York,  1809)].  For  the  question  whether  Peter 
ever  was  in  Konie,  and  on  his  asserted  bisho[iric, 
see  especially  Lirsius:  C/ironoloi/ie  i/er  roniise/icn 
Bischijfe  (Brunswick,  1809),  Qui  lien  der  rimiiseh. 
Pelrussnr/e  (1872);  Johaxn  Schmid:  I'elrus  m 
Rom,  Luzern,  1879  (literature  very  fully  given). 
[.See  also  F.  Leon:  De  rauthenlicilc  ile  la  secunOe 
epilre  de  Saint  Pierre,  Lau.saiine,  1877;  Martin: 
Saints  Pierre  et  Paul  dans  Veylise  sijrieiine  ino- 
nojihysile.  Arras,  1878 ;  IIowsoN  :  Uorce  Pelrina:, 
London,  1883.]  F.  SIEFFEUT. 

PETER,  Festivals  of  St.  — I.  Depositio  Petri  >n 
cataemnbas  et  I'uidi  in  via  Ostiensi.  The  Catalor/us 
Lil/erianus  (3.34)  first  mentions  tlie  entombment  of 
the  bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  liaviiig  taken 
place  in  the  year  of  the  consuls  Tuscus  and  Bas- 
sus  (258),  and  gives  the  date  as  III.  Cal.  Julii.; 
that  is,  June  29.  A  festival  in  commemoration 
of  that  day  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Latin  Cliuich 
by  Prudentius  in  the  fourth  century;  by  Augus- 
tine (Serin.,  295-299),  Maximus  of  Turin  {Serm., 
00-69),  and  Leo  the  Great  (.Serm.,  82-84)  in  the 
fifth  :  after  the  sixth,  it  is  mentioned  in  all  martyr 
chronicles.  In  the  Greek  Churcli  neither  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  nor  the  two  Cappado- 
cian  Gregories,  nor  Chrysostom,  know  any  thing 
of  it.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Tlieodorus  Lector 
in  Ids  church  history  (ii.  16)  as  having  been  cele- 
brated in  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  1.(518):  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury it  is  mentioned  in  all  calendars,  also  those 
of  Copts,  Ethiopians,  and  Armenians.  In  1743 
Benedict  XIV.  decreed  a  celebration  of  eight  days 
for  the  city  of  Rome;  and  in  1807,  the  eighteenth 
centenary,  it  was  renewed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence by  Pius  IX.  —  II.  Eeslunt  cat/iedrce  I'etri 
Antioehence.  The  Calendarium  Lilierianum  men- 
tions that  a  festival  was  celebrated  on  Feb.  22  in 
commemoration  of  the  accession  of  the  apostle 
Peter  to  the  episcopal  chair.  But  it  uses  the 
words  VIII.  Kul.  Mart.:  Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra, 
and  thus  leaves  the  locality  of  the  chair  in  uncer- 
tainty. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Calenda- 
rium of  Polemius  Silvius  (448).  In  the  Anibrosian 
Liturgy  and  in  the  Sacrainentarium  of  (ielasius  I. 
the  festival  is  omitted  altogether;  but  it  is  found 
again  in  the  Sacranientarium  of  Gregory,  and  after 
his  time  always.  —  III.  Festum  catliedrie  Petri  Ro- 
manie,  Jan.  18,  was  generally  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  up  to  the  eighth  century,  but  became 
independently  established,  and  formally  fixed  dur- 
ing the  Carolingian  age,  to  which  time,  also,  be- 
longs the  final  recognition  of  the  tradition  of  the 
double  epi.scopacy  of  St.  Peter.  —  IV.  Festum 
Haint  Petri  ad  vinculo  or  in  vinculis  is  not  men- 
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tioned  until  the  ninth  century  in  WanJalbert's 
Marli/rulof/tuin  and  I'seudo-Beda's  Homil.  de  vin- 
culis  :iaiitl  Petri  It  is  celebrated  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  Aug.  1 ;  by  the  Greek  Cliurch,  on 
Jan.  16 ;  and  by  the  Armenian  Church,  on  Feb. 
22.  The  Armenian  Church  has  also  a  festival 
of  "  the  finger  of  the  Apostle  Peter ;  "  but  nobody 
knows  any  thing  of  the  origin  or  signification  of 
that  festival.  ZOCKLEK. 

PETER  OF  ALCANTARA,  b.  in  1499;  d.  Oct. 
is,  1.5ij2.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
1515  ;  became  guardian  of  a  newly  erected  monas- 
tery at  Badasor  in  1519;  was  appointed  superior- 
general  of  the  province  of  Kstramadiira  in  1538; 
and  induced  the  chapter  of  his  order  to  sanction 
hi.s  reforms  at  a  meeting  in  Placentia,  1510.  He 
also  aided  Ste.  Theresa  in  lier  reforms  of  the  Car- 
melites. Not  content,  however,  with  the  role  of 
a  reformer,  he  founded,  with  the  consent  of  Jolm 
HI.,  a  new  congregation,  the  severity  of  whose 
rules  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Franciscans.  He 
was  canonized  by  Clement  IX.  in  lOUQ.  See  Acta 
Sancturum,  Oct.  VHI.  Two  works  are  ascribed 
to  him,  of  whicii  the  De  oralione  el  meditatimie  is 
genuine,  while  the  De  aniini  pace  hardly  belongs 
to  liim.  HERZOG. 

PETER  OF  ALEXANDRIA  became  bishop  of 
that  city  in  oiJO,  and  was  decapitated,  on  the 
order  of  Maximinus,  without  any  preceding  trial, 
in  311.  In  his  time  fall  tlie  schism  of  JMeletius 
and  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  :  according  to 
legend,  he  was  himself  the  last  victim  of  that  per- 
secution in  Alexandria.  He  left  a  Ao^of  jrepi  /i^Ta- 
voiaQ,  —  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  lapsi,  tlie 
degree  of  their  crime,  and  of  the  penance  de- 
manded for  reconciliation.  See  Gai-laxdi  :  BibL, 
iv.  pp.  1(18  and  112 ;  and  RouTH  :  licliquice  sacra;, 
iv.  p.  I'l.  GASS. 

PETER  D'AILLY.     See  Ailli. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS  (Petrti^  Blesetms),  d.  about 
12li0.  lie  stuilJed  canon  law  at  Rologna,  and 
theology  in  Paris,  and  became  chancellor  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  service  he 
made  several  voyages  to  Rome.  Of  his  works  — 
treatises  on  theology,  philosophy,  canon  law, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  .lohn  of  Salisbury  —  the  most  interest- 
ing are  his  hundred  and  eighty-three  letters  to 
Henry  II.,  various  popes,  and  higher  ecclesiastics. 
They  are  full  of  characteristic  traits  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  life  in  his  time,  and  give  also 
some  positive  information  of  importance.  Tlie 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  tluit  by  Pierre  de 
(joiissainvJIlc,  Paris,  1(107. 

PETER  OF  BRUYS  AND  THE  PETROBRU- 
SIANS.  IVtir  of  Kruys  is  known  to  us  only 
tlirough  the  book  of  Peter  the  Venerable  (Adrer- 
SU.1  I'driihruxiaiioa  li(Ereticos),  and  from  a  passage 
in  Al)elard's  Iiilroiluctio  ail  Hii'ol(>//iam.  What 
later  writers  tell  of  him  is  only  guess-work.  He 
wa.s  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and  his  general  aim  may 
be  described  as  a  restoration  of  Christianity  to 
its  original  purity  and  simplicity.  But  his  criti- 
cism Wits  as  ill  judg('<l  a.s  his  reforms  were  vio- 
li'ut.  He  acc<!pUnl  the  Gospels;  but  he  ascribed 
oidy  a  derivative  authority  to  the  Epistles,  and 
llie  tradition  he  rejected  altogether.  For  the  (jos- 
pels,  ho  cousiilereil  a  literal  interpretation  and 
application  as  Jiecessarv.  Thus  he  rejected  infant 
baptism,  referring  to  Matt,  xxviii.  19  and  Mark 


xvi.  16,  and,  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  not  only  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstau- 
tiation,  but  he  also  denied  the  sacramental  char- 
acter of  the  act,  considering  it  a  mere  historical 
incident  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Church-buildings 
were  an  abomination  to  him ;  for  the  church  is 
the  community  of  the  faithful,  and  the  place 
where  they  gathei',  whether  a  stable  or  a  palace, 
is  of  no  consequence.  Church  officials,  bishops, 
and  priests,  he  represented  as  mere  frauds;  and 
generally  he  demanded  the  abrogation  of  all  ex- 
ternal forms  and  ceremonies.  In  Southern  Fiance, 
where  the  Cathari  were  numerous,  he  found  many 
adherents ;  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Aries,  Embrun, 
Die,  and  Gap,  he  caused  much  disturbance. 
Churches  were  de.stroyed,  images  and  crucifixes 
burned,  priests  and  monks  maltreated,  etc.  At 
last  the  bishops  were  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  to  put  down  the  movement,  and  expel 
the  leaders.  But  soon  after,  Peter  of  Bruys  ap- 
peared in  the  dioceses  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse, 
where  he  preached  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
with  still  greater  success.  In  1126  he  was  seized, 
however,  and  burnt  at  St.  Gilles;  but  his  party, 
the  Petrobrusians,  did  not  immediately  disappear. 
Peter  Venerabilis  visited  them,  preached  to  them, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  book  against  them, 
but  without  any  result.  They  joined  Henry  of 
Lausanne,  and  finally  disappeared  among  the 
Henricians.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

PETER  OF  CELLE  (Petrus  Cellensis),  abbot 
of  Moutier-La-Celle,  near  Troyes.  in  1150;  abbot 
of  St.  Remi,  near  Itheims,  iu  IIG'2;  bishop  of 
Chartres  in  1181;  d.  in  1183.  Of  his  works,  ed- 
ited by  Janvier,  Paris,  1G71,  and  consisting  of 
mystical  expositions  of  scriptural  passages,  trear 
tises  on  conscience,  discipline,  etc.,  the  most  im- 
portant are  his  letters  to  Alexander  III.,  various 
princes,  bishops,  abbots,  etc.  They  are  not  only 
of  historical,  but  sometimes  also  of  theological  in- 
terest.   They  were  edited  by  Sirmond,  Pari.s,  1013. 

PETER    Lombard.     See  LoMHAHn. 

PETER  MARTYR,  or  Peter  of  Verona,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  appoinli'd  im]uisitor  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  s(!verity  with  which  he  exercised  his 
power  produced  much  hatred  against  him,  and  in 
1252  he  was  assassinated.  In  the  very  next  year 
he  was  canonized  by  Innocent  IV.  See  Act.  SancL 
Bolt.  Apr.  III.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

PETER  MARTYR  VERMIGLI,  b.  in  Florence, 
.Sept.  8,  1.500;  d.  at  Zurich,  Xov.  12,  1502.  Iu 
151(i  he  entered,  against  his  father's  wish,  the 
order  of  the  regular  caiums  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
Fiesolo;  studied  (Jreek.  Hebrew,  ami  theology  at 
Padua,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Sjioleta,  and  after- 
wards jirior  of  St.  Petri  ail  anim,  near  Naples. 
He  there  came  in  contact  with  the  circle  of  .Juan 
Valdes,  and  was,  especially  by  the  influence  of 
Ochino,  comjiletely  won  for  the  Reformation. 
Though  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  in  1541  ap- 
pointed visitor-general  of  his  order;  but  liis 
severity  in  enforcing  the  rules  made  him  hated 
by  the  monks,  and  he  was  sent  to  Lucca  as  prior 
of  ."^an  Frediano.  But  soon  tlu^  Inipiisilion  be- 
came awar(>  of  a  decidedly  evang(>lical  movement 
set  on  foot  by  liim  among  the  clergy  of  Lucca, 
and  he  had  to  llee  for  his  life.  In  1542  he  rea<-lied 
Zinich.  and  went  thence  to  Strassbnrg,  wh(>re  he 
was  most  kindly  received  by  Bucer,  and  linally 
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appointed  piofessoi-  of  tlio  Old  Testament.  In 
loi7  he  came  to  England,  on  the  invitation  of 
Ciannier,  and  began  to  lec-tiiro  at  Oxford,. —  on 
the  First  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  l.JiS;  on 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans,  in  1511J,  etc.  He  took, 
al.so,  a  prominent  part  in  tiie  disputations  con- 
cerning the  I>ord'.s  Supper,  in  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  new  J^iturgy,  etc.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  J\Iary,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  went 
back  to  Stras.sburg.  There,  however,  the  state  of 
affairs  had  changed,  a  strict  Lntheranisin  prevail- 
ing; and  he  was  appointed  only  after  subscribing 
to  the  Coiifessio  Aut/iis/aiia.  But  two  yeai'S  later 
on  (1555),  when  tlie  controversy  of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper  broke  out,  he  left  Strassburg,  and  accepted 
a  call  to  Zurich,  wliere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  very  lively  communication  with  the  Re- 
formed party  in  Knghmd  (DeJ'cnsio  doclrinw  vete- 
ris  el  npualoliae  tie  ICiicliarixlice  sacrainenta,  1559, 
against  (iardiner,  and  Defensio  ail  It.  Sinylhcci 
duns  lihellos  de  caldnitn  sacenloltiin  el  vulis  miinas- 
ticis),  in  Poland  (two  letters  concerning  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  two  natures  in  Christ),  in  Italy, 
.and  in  France.  He  was  present  at  the  disputa- 
tion at  Poissy,  September,  1561  ;  but  the  fornuda 
(concerning  the  Lord's  Suppei)  whicli  the  assembly 
finally  agreed  upon  was  rejected  by  the  Sorbonne. 
His  Commentaries  were  published  after  his  death  ; 
al.so  his  Loci  cniiiinune::,  edited  by  Robert  Masson, 
London,  1575,  and  one  of  the  principal  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  Reformed  theology  of  the 
si.xleenth  century.  See  Simi.er  :  Oralio  de  vita 
el  ohitu  P.  jl/.,  Ziirich,  1502;  Schlossf.I!  :  Lehcn 
dcs  Tliendor  Beza  und  P.M.  Verini{/li,  Heidelberg, 
1807;  C.  Schmidt:  P.  M.  Vcnuif/li,  Elberfeld, 
1S5S.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  b.  at  Amiens,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventli  century;  d.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Neu  JSIontier,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
July  7,  1115.  During  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  which  he  made  in  1003,  he  is  said  to  liave 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  crusade  ;  and  he  was,  at 
all  events,  very  active  in  preacliing  the  first  cru- 
sade. He  even  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
inidisciplined  swarm  of  enthusiasts,  who  could 
not  await  the  slow  formation  of  the  regular 
army;  but  the  whole  undertaking  miscarried. 
See  Hagenmkver:  Peler  der  Eremilc,  Leipzig, 
1879. 

PETER  THE  VENERABLE.  Pierre  Maurice 
de  Jlontboisier,  called  "  the  Venerable,"  was  b. 
in  Auvergne,  F^rance,  1092  [94],  and  d.  Christ- 
mas Uay,  1156  [58],  at  Cluny.  He  was  the 
seventh  son  of  ISlaurice,  Lord  of  Montboisier,  and 
of  Riugarde  his  wife.  Four  of  his  brothers  be- 
came ecclesiastics  also;  and  one,  Armannus,  was 
prior  of  Cluny.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  Peter 
became  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  at  thirty  (1122)  he 
was  elected  abbot.  He  reformed  the  abbey,  and 
established  good  management  in  all  its  distracted 
affairs.  His  rules  are  extant,  and  speak  abun- 
dantly for  his  judgment,  whiclr  was  sorely  tried 
by  the  return  of  Pontius,  the  previous  abbot,  who 
had  been  forced  to  go  on  a  iiilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, and  resign  his  office.  After  a  sharp  struggle, 
Peter  was  sustained  in  his  rule.  His  name  of 
"  the  Venerable  "  was  derived  from  his  largeness 
of  body  and  mind,  his  benevolent  face,  and  his 
Christian  cliarity.  Bernard  of  Cluny  was  proba- 
bly his  prior.     Peter  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 


Innocent  IL  ,as  pope,  against  Anaclctns,  his  rival 
clainuint,  who  had  in  fact  lieen  a  Cluniac  monk. 
Tills  just  and  generous  attitude  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  Innocent  and  of  St.  Bi-inard,  who 
seem  equally  to  have  disregarded  Peter  and  liis 
motives.  To  meet  their  insinuations  against 
laxity  of  discipline,  he  called  a  general  chajiter  of 
his  order  (Benedictines),  at  which  "two  liundred 
priors  and  a  tliousand  ecclesiastics  "  were  jiresent, 
who  supported  him  in  a  more  stringent  rule. 
Peter's  writings  embrace  Epistles  (lib.  6.  22,  to 
Ileloise,  being  notably  fine),  and  Tracts  against 
the  Petrobrusians,  Jews,  and  Mohannncdans,  to- 
gether with  a  few  Hymns  and  Seijuences.  His 
principal  claims  to  modern  honor  lie  (1)  in  his 
having  secured  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Koran 
through  Ills  own  labors  and  those  of  some  of  his 
monks;  (2)  in  his  kind  treatment  of  Abelard, 
whom  he  received  after  his  defeat  by  Beinard, 
and  tenderly  cared  for  until  he  <liod,  and  whose 
body  he  delivered  to  Heloise;  and  (:!)  in  his  hymn 
"  Mortis,  porlis,  fraclis,  forlis,"  on  the  resurrection. 
This  is  the  conjectured  original  of  Bishop  Heber's 
"  God  is  gone  up  witli  a  merry  noise."  Peter  was 
decidedly  broader  and  more  genial  than  his  age 
and  surroundings,  but  his  writings  are  of  slight 
value.  I'l.  Illyricus  quotes  him,  however,  as  one 
of  liis  "witnesses."  He  was  but  a  poor  Latinist; 
yet,  in  his  sermon  on  the  transfiguration,  he  dis- 
j:>lays  real  ihetorical  power.  His  burial  was  be- 
side his  comrade,  Henry  of  Blois,  Bisliop  of  Win- 
chester, within  the  church  at  Cluny. 

Lit.  —  His  works  were  published  Paris,  1014, 
and  several  times  afterwards:  Migne  (Palro- 
loi/ice,  vol.  189,  pp.  9  sqq.)  contains  them  all.  His 
life  can  he  found  in  Hisloire  Lilli'raire  de  la 
France,  xiii.  p.  241,  and  in  ]\Iig\e,  as  above.  For 
the  best  view  of  his  character,  see  WonisoN  :  Li/'e 
and  Times  of  St.  Bernard,  London,  1863,  2d  ed., 
1877.  SAMUEL  W.   DUFFIELD. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  in  Xorthampton- 
shire,  Eng.,  situated  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Nene, 
seventy-six  miles,  north  by  west,  from  London. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  the  same  name. 
The  episcopal  stipend  is  forty-five  hundred 
pounds.  The  see  was  founded  liy  Henry  VHL, 
in  1541.  I'eterborough  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Norman  and  ICarly  English  archi- 
tecture. It  was  commenced  by  abbot  John  de 
Seez,  1117,  and  completed  1528.  It  is  cruciform, 
470  feet  long,  with  transepts  203  feet  broad,  ceil- 
ing 78  feet,  and  tower  1.50  feet  high.  See  G.  A. 
Poole:  Peterhoroufih,  London,  1881. 

PET tR-PEHCt  {Denarius  S.  Petri,  Census  B. 
Petri,  Rotiifcot,  Romcscol)  denotes  a  money-tribute 
which  several  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe 
annually  paid  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  England,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  later  chroniclers,  paid  there 
for  the  first  time  by  King  Ina  of  '\\'essex  (725), 
though  not  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  to  the  Pope, 
but  as  a  su]iport  of  the  Scliola  Saxonum,  —  an  edu- 
cational institution  in  Rome  for  English  clergy. 
The  whole  report,  however,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, as  Beda  knows  nothing  of  the  affair.  The 
first  certain  notice  of  it  is  found  in  a  letter  from 
Leo  III.  to  Cenulph  of  Mercia  (M.^xsi :  Coll. 
Cone,  XIII.;  Jakfe:  ller/est.,  Xo.  1915),  in 
which  the  Pope  states  that  Offa  (d.  796),  the 
predecessor  of  Cenulph,  had  promised  for  himself 
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and  his  successor  to  pay  annually  three  hundred 
and  sixty-tive  mancuscE  to  the  apostle  Peter  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Rome.  From  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  paid 
regularly,  first  as  a  charity,  but  afterwards  as  a 
duty.  Gregory  Vfl.  even  tried  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  bringing  England  into  a  relation  of 
vassalage  to  the  papal  see  ;  but  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  he  declared  himself  willing  to  pay 
the  duty,  refused  to  take  the  oath.  The  money 
was  collected  tli rough  the  bishops,  though  not 
without  some  difficulties,  partly  because  people 
refused  to  pay,  partly  because  tlie  bishops  were 
unwilling  to  give  the  sums  collected.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  abrogated,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment," July  9, 1533.  In  Poland  the  peter-pence  was 
introduced  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  later  chroni- 
clers tell  us,  from  gratitude,  because  Benedict  IX. 
absolved  Casimir,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
in  1034,  from  the  monastic  vows.  From  Poland 
it  was  mtroduced  into  Prussia,  at  that  time  a  fief 
of  the  Polish  crown  ;  but  there  it  met  with  re- 
peated protests,  and  was  never  paid  regularly. 
In  tlie  Scandinavian  countries  it  was  proposed  by 
papal  legates  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, but  never  paid  in  the  form  of  a  regular  duty. 
In  1081  Gregory  VII.  endeavored  to  introduce  it 
in  France,  argumg  that  Charlemagne  had  present- 
ed offerings  of  the  kind  to  the  papal  see  (Grkgo- 
ry:  Episl.  23);  but  he  failed  completely  there 
as  well  as  in  Spain.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  disappeared  altogether.  See  the 
L'her  censuum  Romance  ecdesice,  in  Muratori: 
Anlii/uilctles  Ilal.,  v. ;  and  Spittler  :  Vun  der  ehe- 
matujen  Zinsharkek  iler  norj.  Reiclie,  Hanover,  1797. 
The  peter-pence,  wliich  has  been  paid  to  the  Pope 
since  ISGO.  and  which  enabled  him  to  decline  the 
pension  offered  him  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  1871,  is  a  pure  charity.  H-  F.  J.VCOBSON. 

PETERS  (or  PETER),  Hugh,  Puritan,  b.  at 
Fowey,  Cornwall,  Kng.,  1 J99  ;  hanged  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  London,  (Jet.  16,  lUUO.  He  was  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1&2'2; 
took  holy  orders,  and  preached  for  a  time  in  l^on- 
don.  But,  liaving  been  imprisoned  for  noncon- 
formity, he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  preached  to 
an  independent  congregation  there  ;  emigrated  to 
America;  and  on  Dec.  21,  1030,  succeeded  Roger 
AVilliams  .as  pastor  in  Salem.  He  returned  to 
Kngland  in  1011,  and,  from  that  time  on,  entered 
into  politics,  and  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
I'urit-itn  party.  On  the  Restoration  he  was  ar- 
rested, sentenced,  and  lianged  as  a  regicide.  He 
was  a  busy  man  in  his  d.ay,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered. His  character  has  been  the  subject  of 
protracted  discussion.  See  Allibone,  s.  v.  He 
wrote  in  prison  A  J>l/irifi  Father's  last  Legacy  to 
an  null/  C/iili/,  published  1717. 

PETERSEN,  Johann  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Osna- 
bnick,  .June  1,  1019;  d.  at  Thymer,  an  estate  near 
Zerbst,  .Ian.  23,  1727.  He  studied  theology  at 
(iiessen  and  Rostock;  visited  also  other  (icrman 
imiversities ;  made  in  107.")  the  accpiaintance  of 
.Spener  at  Francfort;  and  was  in  1077  ajijiointed 
su[ierintendcnl  of  Liibeck.  In  1088  he  removed 
to  I/uneliurg  as  superintendent,  but  was  in  1092 
discharged,  jiartly  becausi;  he  brought  his  cliilias- 
tic  ideas  into  the  puljiit,  partly  on  account  of  his 
r^ations  to  Juliane  von  Asaeburg;  whicli  article 


see.  After  that  time,  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  propaganda  for 
his  mystical  .and  chiliastic  ideas.  Of  his  works, 
which  are  very  numerous,  the  principal  are,  War- 
hett  lies  herrlichen  Keiclies  Jesu  Cliristi,  Magdeburg, 
1692-93,  2  vols  ,  and  Gelieimnissder  Widerbrinriung 
aller  Dinije,  Francfort,  1700-10,  3  vols.  fol.  He 
also  wrote  exegetical  works,  Latin  and  German 
poems  (the  former  edited  by  Leibnitz),  and  an 
autobiography,  1718.  See  Corrodi  :  Ueschuhle 
dcs  C/iiliasinus,  Francfort,  1781,  2d  ed.,  Zurich, 
1794,  4  vols. 

PETIT,  Samuel,  b.  at  Nlmes,  Dec.  25,  1594; 
d.  there  Dec.  12,  1643.  He  studied  theology  at 
Geneva,  and  was  in  1018  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  pastor  in  his  native  city. 
Auu)ng  liis  numerous  works  are  MUcellan((>rum 
Librl  IX.  (Paris,  1630),  Eclnpce  C/ironolcir/ic(e 
(Paris,  1032),  Ler/es  Allicce  (Paris,  1635,  dedicated 
to  De  Thou),  Oljxervatiunum  Libri  III.  in  varia 
relerum  scriplorum  loca  (Paris,  1641),  etc.  His 
biography  was  written  in  Latin  by  Pjeisre  For- 
MY,  Paris,  1673. 

PETRA.     See  Selah. 

PETRI  is  the  name  of  two  brothers  —  Olaus 
(b.  .at  Oerebro,  1497  ;  d.  in  Stockholm,  1552)  and 
Laurentius  (b.  at  Oerebro,  1499  ;  d.  at  Ups.ala, 
l.')73),  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden.  Tliey 
studied  theology  at  A\'itt.enberg,  and  began,  soon 
after  their  return  home,  to  preacli  the  Reforma- 
tion, protected  by  Gustavus  ^'asa.  Olaus  was  in 
1523  made  rector  of  the  seminary  of  Strengniis, 
and  in  1539  preacher  in  Stockholm ;  Laurentius, 
professor  in  I'psala  in  1523,  and  in  1531  arch- 
bishop. Together  with  Lars  Anderson,  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Swedish.  Olaus  also  wrote 
a  Manuale  Svcliciiiii,  an  Unio  .Misxfc  Sueticcc,  and  a 
number  of  polemical  treatises  in  Swedish.  Lau- 
rentius wrote  a  Discij/lina  Suclica,  which  became 
part  of  the  Swedish  constitution.     See  Sweden. 

PETROBRUSIANS.     See  Peter  ok  Bruys. 

PEUCER,  Caspar,  b.  at  Bautzen,  Jan.  6,  1525; 
d.  at  Uessau,  Sept.  25,  1602.  He  studied  in  tlie 
university  of  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  there  in  1554,  and  of  medi- 
cine in  1560,  superintendent-general  of  the  Latin 
schools  of  Saxony  in  1503,  and  bo<ly-pliysician  to 
the  elector.  From  his  arrival  at  Wittenberg  he 
was  an  inmate  of  Melanchtlion's  house.  In  1550 
he  nuirried  his  youngest  daughter,  and  after  his 
death  he  became  one  of  the  most  active?  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  Philippists;  which  ar- 
ticle see.  As  he  enjoyed  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  the  elector  in  an  unconnnon  degree,  it  w.as 
easy  for  him  to  prevent  anybody  but  Phili|ipists 
from  being  appointed  at  the  university,  lie  was 
.also  very  a<dive  in  the  publication,  and  introduc- 
tion into  the  school,  of  the  \\'illenberg  Catechism 
of  1.571,  which,  on  account  of  its  aningoiiism  to 
the  (loctriiu!  of  ubiquity,  w;is  an  abominaticm  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lutherans.  But  through  the 
cli'ctrcss,  who  was  a  strict  Lutheran,  his  enemies 
finally  succeeded  in  estranging  the  elector  from 
liim.  In  1574  he  was  suddenly  arresteil,  and  kept 
in  prison  till  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  elec- 
tor, in  1586.  Aftei-  his  release  he  returned  to  his 
old  occupations,  bvit  resided  at  l)(!ssau.  He  pub- 
lished an  eilition  of  Melanchthon's  works  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1562-64,  4  vols,  fob),  and  a  collection  of 
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his  letters  (WitteiiberR,  1505);  wrote  Tracldlns 
hisluiirus  ile  I'.  M.  (luUli),  a  rcjiort  of  liis  iir]]iris- 
oniiient  (iiul)lislied  at  Zurich  in  1604),  besides  a 
great  luiiiiber  of  medical,  theological,  and  mathe- 
matical treatises.  See  Hknkk  :  Caspar  I'eucer 
and  Nicholas  h'rell,  Marburg,  1865.       MALLET. 

PEW.  The  word  comes  from  the  old  French 
]>ui,  an  elevated  space,  pui/e,  an  open  gallery 
with  rails  (hence  applied  to  an  enclosed  .space, 
or  to  a  raised  desk  to  kneel  at),  which  is  the 
I^atin  poilion,  a  balcony,  especially  near  the  arena, 
where  distinguished  persons  sat.  So  pews  were 
originally  places  for  distinguished  persons  in 
church.  SeeSKEAT:  Etymological  Diedonani.  In 
the  Ilcman-Catholic  chinches  on  the  Continent 
there  are  generally  no  pew,s,  but  in  Protestant 
churches  they  are  universal.  In  England  they 
are  said  to  date  from  the  Keforination,  and  not 
to  have  been  in  general  use  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  renting  of  them 
is  a  common  source  of  revenue  in  support  of  the 
minister  in  unestablished  churches.  They  are 
also  bought  and  sold,  and  as  property  can  be 
disposed  of  by  will.  Originally  there  was  only 
one  pew,  in  which  the  patron  and  his  family  sat. 
It  was  forbidden  other  persons  to  enter  it.  In 
England  it  is  quite  common  to  have  pews  locked. 
Formerly  there  were  square  pews,  and  pews  with 
very  high  backs;  but  now  they  are  built  with 
backs  no  higher  than  a  chair's,  and  very  com- 
monly without  doors. 

PEZEL  (PE20LT,  PEZOLD),  Christof,  b.  at 
Plauen,  March  5,1539;  d.  in  Bremen,  Feb.  25, 
1604.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Witten- 
berg, and  was  in  1507  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  latter  place.  As  a  representative  of 
Philippism,  he  was  discharged  in  1574,  and  ban- 
ished from  the  country  in  1576.  In  1580  he  was 
appointed  pastor  in  Bremen,  and  in  1584  superin- 
tendent, and  professor  of  theology.  He  edited 
Melanchthon's  correspondence  with  Hardenberg, 
1598,  and  his  Cotisilia  Latina,  1602,  and  wrote  the 
Jliemer  Calechisinus,  the  Bremen  Consensus,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  controversies  about  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  Argumetila  el  Ol/Jec- 
tiones,etc.  (loSO-SQ),  Au/richlige  Reclienschaji  ran 
Lehre  u.  Ceremonien  in  iler  reform.  Kirche  (1592), 
etc.,  which  show  that  he  gradually  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  strict  Calvinism.  See  I  ken: 
Die  Wirksamkeit  iles  Christof  Pezel  in  Bremen,  in 
Brem.  Jahrhilcher  ix.,  1877.  MALLET. 

PFAFF,  Christof  Matth'aus,  b.  in  Stuttgart, 
Dec.  2.5,  1086;  d.  at  Giessen,  Nov.  9,  1760.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen;  travelled  extensively;  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen  in 
1714,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1720; 
and  removed  in  1756  to  (Jiessen,  where  he  occu- 
pie<I  the  same  position.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
accomplishments,  a  consummate  scholar,  a  bril- 
liant lecturer,  wielding  a  great  authority.  He 
defended  the  collegial  system  against  the  reign- 
ing territorialisni  {Dc  originibus  Juris  ecclesiastici, 
1719),  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  a  union 
between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
(I)ic  niitliige  Glaulicnseinigkeit  iler  protestantise/ten 
hirche,  1719,  and  Allor/iiiuin  irenicum  ad  Protes- 
tantes,  1720).  llis  doctrinal  stand-point  was  more 
liberal  than  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  (fnstituiiones 
Tlieologid;,  1719;  Al/riss  com  tcaliren  Cliristent/ium, 
1720).     It  contained  an  element  of  Pietism,  and 


was  very  antagonistic  to  the  rising  school  of 
Wolff.  His  biography  was  written  by  Leporinus, 
Leipzig,  1720.     "  KLi'l'KKL. 

PFLUG,  Julius,  Canon  of  Naumburg  and  Mi.s- 
nia,  afterwards  liislmp  of  Nauuiburg-Zcitz ;  d. 
1504;  enjoyed  the  ounfidcnce  of  diaries  V.,  and 
was  by  him  employed  in  the  various  negotiations 
caused  by  the  Kefornuition.  He  presiiled  at  the 
religious  disimtations  of  Hatisbon  and  Worms, 
and  drew  up,  together  with  Agricola,  the  Augs- 
burg Interim.  See  Jansen  :  L>e  Julio  I'JIugio, 
1858.  IIERZCJG. 

PHAR'AOH  (n>'-\3,  ^■apa(:,).  The  Egyptian 
word  for  king  was  per-aa,  of  which  the  Hebrew 
jiar'O  was  a  tr.ansliteration :  it  means  the  "great 
iiouse,"  and  finds  its  modern  parallel  in  the  Turk- 
ish ruler's  epithet,  the  "Sublime  Porte."  It  was 
customary  to  call  the  monarch  by  this  epithet, 
without  adding  his  proper  name,  like  "King," 
"  CTsar,"  "Czar."  So  in  the  Bible  the  name  is 
added  only  in  the  cases  of  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29,  :53  .sqq.  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2)  and  Ilophra  (Jer.  xliv.  30). 
The  epitliet  is  followed  upon  the  monuments  by 
numerous  laudatory  titles,  which  ascribe  to  the 
man  the  attributes  of  the  gods.  Indeed,  he  was 
believed  to  be  an  earthly  manifestation  of  Ra,  the 
sun-god,  and  after  death  was  apotheosized.  His 
life  was  really  a  bondage.  The  wily  and  power- 
ful priesthood  watched  him  closely,  and  superin- 
tended his  daily  life,  prescribing  his  duties,  civil 
and  especially  religious,  from  hour  to  hour.  By 
his  side  stood  his  wife,  the  queen,  who  might 
even  succeed  him,  and  by  whose  marriage  to  .* 
usurper,  in  the  event  of  the  true  Pharaoh's  death, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  dynasty  was  secured,  if 
to  the  new  king  she  bore  a  son.  Unlike  other 
Oriental  sovereigns,  the  Pharaohs  showed  them- 
.selves  to  the  people,  and  that  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  sons.  I'liere  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  regulation-dress  foi- the  Pharaoh; 
but  upon  his  neck  and  aims  sparkled  jewels,  and 
from  the  magnificent  girdle  hung  his  sword. 
Upon  his  shaved  head  he  wore  a  wig,  and  upon 
that  his  diadem,  crown  of  either  Upper  or  Lower 
Egypt,  or  a  combination  of  the  two;  but,  which- 
ever it  was,  it  bore  the  uranis,  which  symbolized 
his  authority  over  life  and  death.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  new  Pharaoh  took  place  on  the  day 
following  the  decease  of  his  predecessor.  The 
palaces  of  Egypt  were  surrounded  by  beautiful 
and  extensive  gardens ;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  built  out  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have  per- 
ished without  leaving  a  trace.  The  Pharaoh  em- 
ployed, in  travelling  through  the  country,  either  a 
sedan-chair,  or,  after  the  incursion  of  the  Hyksos, 
a  two-horfse  carriage.  There  is  mention  made  in 
the  Bible  of  seven  Pharaohs,  to  whom  no  proper 
name  is  given.  Several  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tified :  thus  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  Sethos  I.; 
of  the  oppression,  Rameses  II. ;  of  the  exodus, 
Menephthah  I.  See  art.  Egypt,  pp.  700,  710. 
Cf.  art.  "  Pharao,"  by  Ebers,  in  Kieii.m's  Ilandh. 
d.  hihl.  Altert. 

PHARISEES,  The  (Ileb.,  perushim,  Aramaic, 
perishin,  perishai/>/a,  the  "separatists"),  formed 
a  party  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  name 
they  bore  was  not  of  their  choice,  but  given  them 
by  their  opponents,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
.separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
on  account  of  their  superior  piety.     They  called 
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themselves  Hhahcrim  (the  "companions");  i.e., 
the  members  of  a  brotherhood  desis^ned  to  further 
the  strict  observance  of  tlie  law  They  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  society,  for  they  had  no  recog- 
nized "chief  or  leaders;  for  by  "one  of  tlie  rulers 
of  the  Pharisees"  (Luke  xiv.  1)  no  official  was 
meant,  only  a  prominent  member  of  the  party. 
But  their  notorious  contempt  for  the  uneducated 
people  ('am  liaitrcs),  and  their  complacent  regard 
tor  themselves  as  the  true  Israel,  richly  earned  for 
them  tlie  opprobrious  epithet  "Pharisees."  In 
Acts  XV.  5,  xxvi.  5  tliey  are  spoken  of  as  a  "  sect ;  " 
by  which  term,  not  any  departure  in  doctrine 
from  the  beaten  track  of  Judaism,  but  only  in 
customs,  is  alluded  to.  The  Pharisees  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Chassidim  (see  art.),  and  first 
emerge  as  a  party,  under  the  name  Pliarisee,  in 
the  reign  of  Jolinilyroanus  I.,  135-105  B.C.  (.see 
art.),  whose  political  measures  tliey  opposed  ;  and 
so,  while  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  sided 
with  the  Pharisees,  ere  the  clo.se  he  went  over  to 
the  Saddiicees.  Ilyrcanus'  son,  Alexander  Jan- 
n.Teus,  104-7S  B.C.  (see  art.),  for  six  years  vainly 
strove  to  annihilate  the  Pliarisees,  who  had  be- 
come numei'ous.  But  his  widow  Alexandra,  TS- 
69  B.C.,  gave  tliem  control  in  the  government :  and 
from  that  time  on  they  were  the  leadeis  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  spiritual  things  ;  and,  altliough 
the  Sadducees  were  the  nominal  chiefs  in  the  San- 
hedrin,  they  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  will 
(Joseph.,  Antiq.,  XVI II.  1,  4).  In  63  B.C.  Pal- 
estine pa.ssed  under  the  Roman  power.  The  pres- 
ence of  tlie  foreign  power  was  a  constant  irritation 
to  the  Jews,  who  maintained  that  God  was  their 
only  rightful  ruler.  The  Pharisees  were  in  a 
sense  responsible  for  the  terrible  w.ar  which  de- 
stroyed their  nation  ;  because  they  strengthened 
the  people  in  the  notion  that  it  was  not  lairful  to 
give  tribute  to  Cwsar  (Matt.  xxii.  17  sqq.),  be- 
cause it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  a  temporal 
superiority  which  a  theocratic  people  should  not 
make.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Pharisees  became 
Zealots.  But,  inasmuch  as  their  principal  busi- 
ness was  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  (and  in  this  work  the 
Konians  offered  no  sort  of  opposition),  they  had 
no  immediate  occasion  to  set  themselves  against 
their  conquerors. 

The  teachings  of  the  Pliarisees  come  out 
plainly  in  the  New  Testament.  In  brief,  they 
held  that  the  written  law  was  supplemented  by 
the  oral  law,  which,  likewise,  was  derived  from 
God  through  Moses;  and,  further,  that  the  great 
end  of  tlu?ir  existence  was  to  rai.se  all  tlie  ])eople 
to  their  level  of  strict  observance  of  tlie  oral 
law.  It  was  because  they  quibbled  about  tritles 
while  violating,  through  tlieir  traditions,  weighty 
commands,  that  our  Lord  was  so  severe  upon 
them  (.Matt,  xxiii.  2;});  and,  l)ecause  they  were 
conscious  of  the  discrepancy  lietween  their  pro- 
fessions and  tlieir  practices,  he  called  them  hypo- 
crites. As  over  against  the  Sadducees,  they  weie 
orthodox,  holding  to  tlie  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  S),  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  future  judgment  (Matt.  xxii.  23; 
Markxii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27  ;  Acts  xxiii.  8).  They 
also  were  strict  predestinarians  (.Joseph.,  Aulii/., 
XVIII.  1,  3,  B.  ./.,  ii.  8,  11).  In  all  these  respects 
they  are  the  predecessors  of  tlie  modern  Jewish 
theologians.      It  is  also  a  mistake  to  represent 


them  as  generally  luxurious  in  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, tlie  great  esteem  in  w hicli  they  were  held 
by  the  people  seems  to  prove  just  the  opposite,  as 
Josephus  asserts  (.l)i/(V/.,  XVllI.  1,3).  'They  rep- 
resent a  religious  system  carried  to  a  burdensome 
and  blameworthy  minuteness.  Yet  there  were 
doubtless  among  them  men,  like  Nicodemns  and 
Josepli  of  Arimatha^a,  who  were  truly  pious,  and, 
if  bigoted,  were  not  hypocritical.  The  Pharisees 
were  proselytizers.  The  spread  of  Judaism  thus 
accomplished  led  to  the  wider  spi'ead  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  to  Paul,  a  Pharisee  of  Pharisees,  that 
the  church  is  indebted  for  the  first  extensive  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  from  his  Epistles  Chris- 
tian theology  has  been  largely  derived. 

Lit.  —  See  list  inScHiinKK:  Neiileslmnetitliclie 
Zeiltjcschichte,  Leipzig,  1874,  p.  423  ;  also  AVei.l- 
IIAUSEN  :  Die  Pliariscier  iind  die  Sadduruet,  Greif.s- 
wald,  1874.  Comp.  art.  "  Pharisher,"  in  IIkhzog, 
1st  ed.  (Reuss),  and  in  Rikhm  (.Schiirer);  art. 
"  Pharisees,"  in  Kitto  (Ginsburg)  and  in  S.mith 
(Twisleton). 

PHILADELPHA  ("brotherly  love"),  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  i.  11, 
iii.  7-13),  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Lydia  and 
Phrvgia,  about  twentv-five  miles  south-east  from 
Sardis.  It  was  built  by  Attains  II.  (Pliiladel- 
phus),  king  of  Pergamum  (d.  13S  B.C.),  but  in 
133  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  the  mart  of  the  immense  wiiie-tiafTic  of  the 
district.  As  the  district  is  volcanic,  the  city  has 
been  once  nearly  destroyed  (A.D.  17),  and  sev- 
eral times  severely  injured.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Osmanli  Turks  in  1390.  It  is  now  called 
All)di-slichr  ("city  of  God").  It  contains  .some 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Turks.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Peter  ordained  Demetrius  the 
first  bishop  of  the  city  (>4yio,'.-.  Cuiislt.,  vii.  §  iv.  40). 
One  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  was  addressed  to 
that  church. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  largest  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  second  in  the  United  States,  is 
situated  in  hit.  39°  57'  N.,  and  long.  AV.,  75°  10'. 
It  extends  n.orth  and  south,  along  the  west  bank 
of  tlie  Delaware  River,  for  twenty-three  miles, 
and  west  an  average  distance  of  five  miles  and 
a  half,  beyond  the  River  Schuylkill,  wiiich  flows 
through  the  city,  and  is  .spanned  by  thirteen 
bridges.  It  contains  130  square  miles,  or  82,600 
acres,  and  has  750  miles  of  paved  streets. 

It  w'as  founded  in  1682  by  William  Penn,  a 
Quaker  from  England,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1701,  when  it  had  its  first  mayor.  The  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  in  Carpi'Uter's  Hall.  Sept. 
4,  1774.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  hero  July  4,  1770.  (Independence  Hall 
still  stands,  a  noted  building.  'Tlie  convention 
that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  met  in  an 
adjoining  building,  IMay,  1787.)  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Pedeial  (iovernment  from  1790  to  1800. 
Uji  to  1854  it  consisted  of  the  "city  jirojier"  and 
"districts;"  but  in  that  year  they  \\ere  consoli- 
dated under  one  municipal  governmeiU. 

The  popul.'dion  in  l{i.s3  was  .'iOO ;  10.S4,  2,.50O; 
1700,  4,500;  18(tO,  81,009;  1850,  4(18,762;  1860, 
508.034;   1870,674,022;  1880,  .s46,980. 

Philadelphia  is  the  "city  of  homes."  In  1880 
it  liad  116,412  dwelling-imuses  for  its  165,044 
families  and  846,980  people,  —  an  average  to  a 
house  of  only  5.79  persons. 
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Its  annual  death-iate  is  only  10.06  per  thou- 
sand.    It  has  forty-five  cemeteries. 

The  first  .Vmerican  pa]iei-,  The  Weekly  Merciiry, 
was  established  here  in  1719. 

The  prominent  educational  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  are  the  Central  High  .School, 
(iirls'  Normal  School,  I'niversity  of  Penn.sylvania, 
the  American  Philosophical  .Society  (founded  by 
Franklin  in  170!)),  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Science,  I'olyt^'chnic  College, 
Franklin  Institute,  Wagner  Institute,  .School  of 
Design  for  Women,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  Roman- 
CatlK)lic,  and  Keformed  Presbyterian  theological 
seminaries,  and  nine  medical  and  dental  colleges. 
Its  schools  and  .seminaries,  public  and  private,  are 
numerous  and  of  a  high  order. 

The  largest  libraries  are  the  I'hiladelphia  (and 
Ridgeway),  Mercantile,  Apprentices',  Friends', 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  and  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Fairmount  Park,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Schuylkill,  contains  2,740  acres.  The  Zoological 
Ciarden  is  in  it.  The  National  Centennial  Expo- 
sition of  1870  was  held  in  it. 

The  principal  and  oldest  United-States  Mint 
is  located  in  the  city.  The  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  organized  in  1821,  and  also  several 
of  the  missionary  boards  of  the  great  religious 
denominations,  have  their  head  offices  here.  "The 
First  Day  or  Sunday  School  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia," which  was  the  first  Sunday-school  or- 
ganization in  America  for  missionary  work,  was 
formed  here  in  1791. 

The  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor  num- 
ber about  5,500. 

The  chief  religious  denominations  began  in  the 
city  as  follows:  forty  years  before  Penn  came,  a 
Lutheran  minister  was  preaching  to  the  Swedes 
at  Tinicum  Island,  and  a  church  was  built  at 
Wicaco  in  1069 ;  Episcopal  services  began  in  1616 
(the  oldest  church  edifice  still  standing  is  the 
Gloria  Dei,  or  Old  Swedes,  dedicated  in  1700 ;  it 
was  originally  Lutheran);  Roman  Catholic,  10^6; 
Presbyterian,  1697;  Baptist,  169S;  German  Re- 
formed, 1727;  Methodist-Episcopal,  1769;  .Jewish, 
1782;  Universalist,  1783;  African  Methodist, 
1787;  Unitarian,  1796;  Zion  African,  1820;  Swe- 
denborgian,  1815;  Bible  Christians,  1817;  Inde- 
I)endent  Christian,  1825;  Congregational ist,  1831; 
Advent  Christian,  1843;  Free  Methodist,  1860; 
Church  of  God,  1866;  Reformed  Episcopal,  1873; 
Independent  Methodist,  1879  ;  Mormon,  1881. 

There  are  611  places  of  worship  in  the  city. 
This  number  includes  churches,  mission  preach- 
ing-stations, and  the  other  denonunational  insti- 
tutions in  which  public  religious  services  are 
regularly  held.  They  are  classed  as  follows: 
Advent  Christian,  2;  Baptist,  78;  Free  Baptist,  7 ; 
Bible  Christian,  1  ;  Children  of  Zion,  1 ;  Christa- 
delphians,  1 ;  Christian  (Independent),  2  ;  Church 
of  the  Brethren  (Dunkards),  2  ;  Chin-ch  of  God,  2; 
Congregational,  2  ;  Congregational  (Independent), 
1;  Disciples  of  Christ,  4;  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, 8;  Friends,  17  (Orthodox,  7;  Hicksite,  9; 
professing  original  principles,  1);  Hebrews,  10; 
Latter-Day  Saints,  2  (Mormon  Anti-Polygamous, 
1 ;  Polygamous,  1);  Lutheran,  31  (English,  General 
Council,  11;  German,  General  Council,  12;  Inde- 
pendent, 1 ;  Swedish,  Augustan   Synod,  1  ;   Ger- 
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man,  ISIission  .Svnod,  1 ;  Engli.sh,  General  .Svnod, 
5);  Mennonite,'  2;  Methodist,  122  (Methodist- 
Episcopal,  101;  African,  10;  Zion  African,  2; 
Free,  3 ;  Independent,  6) ;  Moravian,  5 ;  New 
Jerusalem,  3;  Presbyterian  and  Reformed,  135 
(Northern  Presbyterian,  92;  Iteformed  Presbyte- 
rian, Original  Covenanter,  1  ;  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, (ieneral  Synod,  8  ;  Reformed  Presl>yterian, 
Synod,  3;  United  Presbyterian,  11;  Reformed 
[Dutch]  5;  Reformed  [German]  English,  7; 
German,  8)  ;  Protest.ant-Episcopal,  96  ;  Reformed 
Episcopal,  10;  Roman  Catholic,  47;  Spiritual 
A,ssociation,  3;  undenominational  missions,  7; 
Unitarian,  3 ;  LInited  Brethren  in  Christ,  3 ; 
Universalist,  4.  Of  the  total  number,  500  are 
organized  churches. 

The  611  places  for  worship  for  846,980  of  a 
population  give  one  to  1,386  persons  of  all  ages: 
in  1776  there  were  37  for  a  population  of  60,000 
or  70,000,  or  not  more  than  one  to  every  1,600 
persons. 

The  strongest  Protestant  denominations  are  the 
Presbyterian  (Northern  (ieneral  Assen)bly).  which 
had,  in  1882,  26,953  communicants ;  Methodist- 
Episcopal,  22,747;  Protestant-Episcopal,  22,679; 
Baptist,  18,564  ;  making  a  total  of  90,943.  The 
other  Protestant  denominations  with  these  will 
number  at  least  120,000  coinmunicant  members. 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday-school  Association,  rep- 
resenting all  these  denominations,  reports  5.52 
Sunday  .schools,  with  148,885  scholars.  The  popu- 
lation in  connection  with  the  Protestant  churches 
and  sabbath  schools,  and  under  their  influence, 
may  be  set  down  as  not  less  than  500,000. 

The  Jewish  population  is  12,000.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  population  of  the  diocese,  which  includes 
the  city  and  several  of  the  counties  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  is  estimated  as  3(10,000.  The  exact 
Roman-Catholic  population  of  the  city  cannot  be 
had,  —  not  much,  if  any,  over  100,000. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociation  was 
organized  in  1854.  Present  membership  about 
3,000.  It  has  a  magnificent  building  on  Fifteenth 
and  Chestnut,  covering  230  by  72  feet,  five  stories 
high,  built  in  1875,  There  is  also  a  very  efficient 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  a  Young 
Glen's  Christian  As.sociation  in  Germantown. 

The  city  contains  275  organized  charities. 
There  are  93  relief  societies,  94  "  homes  "  and 
orphanages,  43  hospitals,  29  dispensaries,  11  re- 
formatories, 31  beneficial  societies,  15  working- 
men's  clubs.  The  Girard  College  for  orphan 
boys,  founded  by  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  1832j^is 
also  located  here,  and  now  provides  for  the  edircft- 
tion  of  a  thousand  boys.         R.  M.  Patterson. 

PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY.  As  early  as 
16.52,  Dr.  and  Jlrs.  Pordage  and  Bromley  estab- 
lished a  gathering  of  mystics  of  the  Jakob  Bohnie 
pattern.  To  their  meetings  Mrs.  Leade,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  was  admitted;  and  in  1670 
she,  with  those  already  n-amed,  founded  the  Phila- 
delphian  Society.  To  it  she  soon  gave  what  were 
called  "the  laws  of  Paradi.se,"  which  contained 
the  ground  ideas  of  the  .society.  The  new  enter- 
prise was  designed  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  improving  the  life,  teaching  the  loftiest 
morality,  enforcing  the  duty  of  universal  broth- 
erhood, peace,  and  love.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
disturbance  in  the  political  world  was  contem- 
plated,   unless,    indeed,    any    government     acted 
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against  the  light  of  nature  and  the  gospel.  The 
rliiladelphians  also  believed  tirnily  in  what  they 
called  the  "  divine  secrets,"  —  the  wonders  of  God 
and  nature,  the  profound  spiritual  experiences  of 
regeneration  and  soul-resurrection,  —  in  the  speedy 
establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  in  the 
blessings  of  the  future  world.  These  ideas  found 
such  ready  acceptance,  that  oral  and  epistolary 
intercourse  with  many  persons  of  Holland  and 
Germany  was  soon  begun.  Among  those  inter- 
ested were  Horche,  May,  Petersen,  and  Spener. 
Since  the  time  for  tlie  ingathering  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  Cliurch  had  come,  the  living  word  must 
be  spoken  bj'  a  living  man.  Accordingly,  .lo- 
hannes  Dittmar  of  Salzungen  was  appointed  "  in- 
spector," and,  armed  with  credentials,  W'as  sent  to 
(ierniany  for  the  purpose.  One  important  part 
of  his  mi.ssion  was  to  unite  the  Philadelphians 
^vith  the  Pietists,  especially  those  with  Professor 
Franke  at  Halle.  Hut.  although  kindly  received, 
his  mission  was  well-nigh  fruitless.  At  the  end 
of  1703  the  Philadelphians  drew  up  their  Confes- 
sion; but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  declined.  In 
Kngland  they  were  forbidden  to  meet.  The  Hol- 
land branch  withdrew,  —  a  particularly  serious 
embarrassment,  since  it  had  been  the  medium  of 
communication  with  Germany.  Still,  the  visions 
of  Mrs.  Leade  were  to  many  irrefragable  proofs  of 
divinity,  and  implicitly  accepted.  Her  death  end- 
ed her  repute ;  but,  if  the  torrent  has  sunk  in  the 
sand,  she  has  the  credit  of  first  giving  practical 
expression  to  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood. 
See  Lit.  under  LE.\nE.  H.  HOCHnuTii. 

PHILASTER,  or  PHILASTRIUS,  b.  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  probably  in  Italy ; 
d.  as  Bishop  of  Brescia,  July  18,  387,  a  noted 
lieretic-hunter  of  his  time.  From  his  youth  to 
his  death  he  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  Roman 
ICnipire  to  the  other,  to  track  heretics,  and  convert 
thein.  Especially  noticeable  are  his  attacks  on 
the  Arian  bishop,  Auxentius,  the  predecessor  of 
Ambrose,  and  his  appearance  at  the  council  of 
Aquileia  (381),  where  the  two  .-Vrian  bishops,  Pal- 
ladius  and  Secundianus,  were  condemned.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  liis  Liber  ile  hcere.iibus,  an 
enumeration  and  description  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  different  heresies,  of  winch  twenty-eight 
fall  before  Christ,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  after.  A  few  years  earlier  (37 1-377),  Epi- 
])hanius  wrote  his  Uaiiipiov;  and  as,  up  to  a  certain 
point  (Epiphanius,  57,  and  Pliilaster,  03),  the  two 
hooks  agree  with  each  otlier,  not  only  with  respect 
to  materials,  and  arrangement  in  general,  but 
often,  al.so,  with  respect  to  tlie  minor  details  of 
the  representation,  —  phrases  and  words,  —  it  has 
been  inferred  that  Philaster  plagiarized  Epipha- 
nius. The  inference  is  hardly  correct,  however  ; 
and  R.  A.  Lipsius,  in  his  Zur  (iuclU'iikritik  <lcs 
ICpiphniuHs  (Vienna.  180.5),  has  inaile  it  very  pro- 
bable that  they  both  borrowed  from  the  lost  ~vv- 
^a■)^ttol  Hippolytus.  What  Philaster  lias  added 
of  his  own  is  completely  worthless.  He  discov- 
ered, or  rather  invented,  the  I'ulenriire,  who  are 
lieretics  because  they  misunderstand  .ler.  ii.  13; 
the  'J'roylodi/li'.i,  who  are  lieretics  because  they 
niisundorstaiul  Ezek.  viii.  7-12.  The  book  was 
first  edited  by  .Sichardus,  Basel,  1.528;  which 
edition  is  incorporated  in  the  liih!.  I'alr.  Max.  , 
}iilc.v  editions  by  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1721 ;  Ga- 
Isardus,  in  Cnll    i'el.  Pair.  Eccl   linxiensis,  1738; 


and  Oehler,  iu  his  Corpus  hcereseologicum,  Berlin, 
1856,  i.  M^VNGOLD. 

PHILE  MON.     See  P.\UL. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE.  In  the  Synoptists 
and  the  Acts  his  name  occurs  only  in  tlie  list  of 
apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  14; 
Acts  i.  13).  Ill  John's  Gospel  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  It  was  he  who  introduced  Nathanael 
to  Jesus  (i.  43-51),  who  gravely  calculated  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand  men  (vi.  5-7),  who,  in 
connection  witli  Andrew,  brought  the  Greeks,  at 
their  request,  to  Jesus  (xii.  21-23) ;  and,  finally, 
he  was  the  one  who  asked,  on  the  last  night  of 
Christ's  earthly  life,  for  a  revelation  of  the  Father 
(xiv.  8,  9).  The  patristic  information  about  him 
is  erroneous,  resulting  from  confounding  him  with 
Philip  the  evangelist.  f.  sieffkkt. 

PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN,  Roman  emperor 
(244-249) ;  was  b.  at  Bostra  in  Arabia,  wlience 
his  surname,  Arabs.  His  reign  was,  in  political 
respiect,  utterly  insignificant ;  but  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  Christian  has  some  in- 
terest to  the  church  historian.  Eusebius  is  the 
first  who  states  that  Philip  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  subject  to  its  discipline 
(Ilisl.  EccL,  vi.  34);  but  the  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  notices  by  Vincentius  of  Lerinum  (Com- 
mon., ed.  Baluze,  p.  343),  in  the  Chronicon  paschal, 
ad  Olipnp.  (257),  by  Chrysostom  (App.,  H.  470), 
Jerome  (Chron.  ad  a;i.  24(j),  and  Orosius  (//i,f(.,20). 
Some,  as,  for  instance,  Scaliger,  Spanheim,  etc., 
reject  these  testimonies  as  dependent  upon  Euse- 
bius, who  introduces  his  story  with  a  "People 
say;"  while  others  —  Mosheim.  Uhlhorn,  etc. — 
accept  the  statement  that  Philip  was  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  See  Aube  :  Lcs  chre'ticns  dans 
I'cmpire  I'omain,  Paris,  1881. 

PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST,  one  of  the  seven 
chosen  to  attend  to  the  secular  concerns  of  the 
primitive  Jerusalem  Church  (Acts  vi.  .5);  most 
I)robably  a  Hellenist,  certainly,  like  Stephen,  a 
very  liberal  Jew.  He  was,  indeed,  the  first  to 
put  liberal  principles  in  practice;  for,  when  per- 
secution in  Jerusalem  dispersed  the  disciples,  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Samaritans  (viii.  .5-13), 
who  were  only  half  .lews,  and  then,  by  divine  com- 
mand, to  a  pro.selyte  of  the  gate,  —  the  chamber- 
lain of  Queen  Candace,  whom  he  baptized  (viii. 
2U-40).  On  leaving  the  eunuch,  Philip  made  a 
missionary  journey  along  the  plain  of  Sharon  t<» 
C;esarea,  where  he  apparently  miule  his  home  ,  for 
there  he  entertained  Paul  and  his  travelling  com- 
panions (A.D.  58).  Mention  is  made,  in  this  con- 
nection of  Philip's  four  virgin  daughters  who 
prophesied  (xxi.  8,  9).  Patristic  tradition  S(» 
sadly  confounds  Philip  the  evangelist  and  Philip 
the  ajiostle,  tliat  it  is  difiicult  to  unnivel  the  con- 
fusion. It  is  probable,  liowever,  that  tradition 
correctly  report.s,  that  in  Caesarea  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist  died,  that  with 
the  other  three  he  removed  to  Hierapolis,  and  was 
subsequentlv  bishop  at  Tralles.      K.  sikfkkkt. 

PHILIP  THE  FAIR  (king  of  France  128.5- 
131 1),  an  unscnipuldus  man,  who  never  hesitated 
to  employ  even  the  ba.sest  means  in  order  to  react\ 
his  goal,  but  who,  in  the  ends  he  pursued,  was 
often  supported  by  the  lie.arty  symi)athy  of  the 
people  he  ruled.  In  the  history  of  the  church  he 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place ;  for  it  was  he  who, 
more  than  any  other  prince,  contributed  to  break 
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the  spell  by  wliicli  the  Pope  kept  bound  all  the 
nations  of  Western  au<l  Xoitheni  Europe.  In 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  with 
England,  he  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  French 
clergy.  The  clergy  complained  to  the  I'ope;  and, 
by  the  bull  Clericis  luirus  (Feb.  25,  I'JOU),  15oni- 
face  VIII.  forbade  in  the  nio.st  veiienient  expres- 
sions, and  under  penalty  of  excounnunication,  any 
layman,  king,  or  lord,  to  levy  tax  on  the  clergy. 
I'hilip  was  compelled  to  yield,  but  he  took  re- 
venge. He  forbade  the  export  from  France  of  pire- 
cious  metal,  coined  or  uncoined,  and  thereby  cut 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pope's  revenue. 
Boldface  immediately  entered  upon  tlie  retreat. 
A  new  bull  {Iiieffahtlts  amor,  Sept.  2i3,  iL'Oti),  and 
several  briefs  to  the  king  and  tlie  French  clergy, 
tried  to  explain  the  bull  Clericis  laicus  into  har- 
mony with  the  king's  wi-shes.  Aug.  11,  1297,  he 
canonized  Louis  IX. ;  in  June,  1298,  he  appeared 
as  umpire  between  France  and  England,  —  all  on 
the  side  of  France,  etc.  The  immense  success, 
however,  of  the  jubilee  of  l;3f)0  again  brought 
forward  tlie  papal  dreams  of  a  universal  mon- 
archy; and  as  Pierre  Dubois  at  the  same  time 
published  his  .Summaria  breris,  advocating  the 
French  claims  on  a  universal  monarchy,  and 
reducing  the  papal  authority  to  purely  spiritual 
matters,  there  came  again  a  dangerous  tension  in 
the  relation  between  the  two  .sovereigns.  Finally 
the  sending  of  Bernard  de  Saisset,  Bishop  of 
Panders,  as  papal  legate  to  the  French  court, 
brought  about  the  crisis.  Saisset  was  insolent; 
and  as  .soon  as  his  legatine  mission  was  finished, 
and  he  had  returned  to  his  see,  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  placed  before  a  mixed  tribunal,  accused 
of  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Boniface 
convened  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran, 
which  resulted  in  the  bull  Unaiii  sanclain  (Xov. 
13, 1302),  a  completely  unique  piece  of  papal  arro- 
gance. Philip  assembled  the  states-general  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  France ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  wdiole  French  nation  was 
ready  to  support.  Only  the  clergy  preserved  a 
respectful  behavior  towards  the  Pope.  The  uni- 
versity, headed  by  Occam,  declared  against  him. 
Gilles  Romanus  wrote  his  Dc  reyimine principle , 
John  of  Paris,  his  De  potestate  reyla  el  popoli,  and 
Boniface  was  publicly  caricatured  in  the  French 
tni/steries.  Philip  was,  nevertheless,  afraid  of  the 
effect  of  an  excommunication ;  and  Sept.  7,  1303, 
the  day  before  the  excommunication  was  going 
to  take  place  in  the  Church  of  Aiiagni,  Nogaret 
penetrated  with  a  number  of  other  conspirators 
into  the  papal  palace,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Pope.  See  Bonifack  VIII.  The  consequences 
of  that  audacious  stroke  were  decisive.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface  VIII.,  Benedict  XI.,  died 
shortly  after  his  accession ;  and  his  successor, 
Clement  V.,  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Philip.  Clement  was  a  Frenchman,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux ;  but  he  was  known  as  a 
stanch  adversary  of  Philipi.  Thus  recommended 
to  the  Italian  cardinals,  he  gained  the  votes  of 
the  French  cardinals  through  the  influence  of 
Philip;  and  the  good-will  of  Philip  he  had  secretly 
bought  by  the  condemnation  of  Boniface  VIII. 
as  a  heretic,  the  removal  of  the  papal  curia  to  the 
territory  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the  order  of 
the  Templars  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and 
some  other  points.      The  Templars  he  actually 


delivered  up  to  the  avarice  of  Philip ;  his  resi- 
dence he  took  up  at  Avignon,  tlius  inaugurating 
the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  popes;  but  the 
first  point  of  the  bargain  he  escaped  from  fulfill- 
ing. Nevertheless,  his  reign  indicated  in  the 
plainest  manner  po.ssible  tlie  decadence  of  the 
Papacy,  and  Philip  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
conceal  the  real  state  of  affairs.  See  Ci.emknt 
V.  BoL'TAUic.  La  France  sous  I'/ulippe  le  Bel, 
Paris,  IStJl. 

PHILIP  THE  MAGNANIMOUS,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse;  b.  at  Marburg,  Nov,  23,  1,001;  d.  there 
March  31,  1507 ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  char- 
acters in  the  history  of  the  German  Reformation. 
He  was  only  five  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  only  fourteen  when  he  was  declared  of  age. 
He  was  pre.sent  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1.521, 
but  had  at  that  time  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
with  respect  to  religious  matters.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  who  insisted  that  the  .safe  con- 
duet  accorded  to  Luther  should  be  kept  ."^acred. 
He  visited  Luther  in  his  lodgings,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  allowed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  German 
at  Cassel.  In  the  campaign  against  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  in  1522,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Prot- 
estant preacher ;  and  an  incidental  meeting  with 
Melanehthon,  on  the  road  to  Heiilelberg,  tinalty 
decided  him.  In  February,  1525,  he  opened  his 
country  to  the  lleforination ;  in  JSlay  he  joined 
the  Torgau  Union  ;  and  in  June  he  appeared  at 
the  Diet  of  Spires  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party,  surprising  the  Roman-Catholic 
bishop  by  his  theological  learning,  the  impei'ial 
commissioners  by  his  outspokenness,  and  King 
Ferdinand  himself  by  the  open  threat  of  leaving 
the  diet  immediately  if  the  enforcement  of  the 
edicts  of  \\'orins  was  insisted  upon. 

The  great  task  he  had  on  hand  was  to  unite  the 
German  and  Swiss  Protestants  into  one  compact 
party,  and  at  the  Diet  of  .Spires  (1529)  he  suc- 
ceeded in  baffling  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  producing  an  open  breach.  The  Con- 
ference of  JSIarburg,  in  the  same  year,  was  also 
his  work ;  and  it  had,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of 
somewhat  mitigating  the  liostility  of  the  theolo- 
gians. Nevertheless,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1530),  the  Lutherans  appeared  to  be  willing  to 
buy  peace  by  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  Zwin- 
glians  Philip  proposed  war,  open  and  immedi- 
ate ;  but  the  Lutherans  suspected  him  of  being  a 
Zwinglian  at  heart,  and  their  suspicion  made  him 
powerless.  He  subscribed  the  L'onfessio  Augusla- 
na,  but  reluctantly,  and  with  an  express  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
.Supper.  Finally,  when  he  saw  that  nothing  could 
be  done,  while  lie  knew  that  the  eini>eror  could 
not  be  trusted,  he  suddenly  left  Augsburg.  This 
resoluteness  made  an  impression  on  the  other 
Protestant  princes;  and  in  March,  1531,  he  was 
able  to  form  the  Snialcaldian  League,  though  he 
was  not  able  to  jirocure  admission  to  it  for  the 
Swiss  Reformed.  In  the  same  year  he  ojieqied 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  iu  1532 
hecompielled  the  emperor  to  grant  the  peace  of 
Nuremberg;  in  1534,  after  the  brilliant  victory 
at  Laufen,  he  enforced  the  restoration  of  Duke 
Ulnch  of  AViirtemberg,  by  which  tliat  country 
was  opened  to  the  Reformation  ;  in  1539  he  began 
negotiations  with  Francis  I  ;  and  in  1540  he  again 
proposed  to  wage  open  war  on  the  emperor 
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But  at  that  vei-y  moment  his  authority  was 
greatlj'  impaired,  and  his  activity  imicli  clogged, 
by  his  marriage  with  Margarethe  \'oii  der  Saal, — 
a  clear  case  of  bigamy  She  was  maid-of-honor 
to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Rochlitz,  and  sixteen 
years  old.  He  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  persuad- 
ed his  legitimate  wife,  a  daughter  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  to  give  her  consent  to  double  marriage. 
The  theologians,  even  Luther  and  Welanchthon, 
also  con.sented,  on  the  condition  that  the  marriage 
.should  be  kept  a  deep  secret.  The  Duchess  of 
liochlitz,  however,  would  not  keep  silent;  and  the 
question  then  arose,  what  the  emperor  would  do. 
i'he  case  was  so  much  the  worse,  as  in  153.3  Philip 
had  issued  a  law  w  hich  made  bigamy  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  Hesse  The  enipBror,  however, 
simply  used  the  affair  to  completely  undermine  the 
political  position  of  the  landgrave;  but  the  profit 
he  drew  from  it  was,  nevertheless,  no  small  one 
During  the  difficult  times  which  followed  after  the 
peace  of  Crespy  (1514),  the  Protestant  party  had 
no  acknowledged  leader;  during  the  Smalcal- 
dian  war  (1540-47),  no  acknowledged  head  After 
I  he  war,  the  emperor  treacherously  .seized  the 
landgrave,  and  kept  him  in  prison  for  five  years 
After  his  release,  in  1552,  Philip  was  not  e.xactly 
a  broken  man;  but  he  was  much  humbled,  and 
was  compelled  to  play  the  part  of  the  mediator,  es- 
pecially between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics;  thus  he  was  very  active  in  promoting 
the  conferences  of  Maumburg  in  1554,  and  of 
AVorms  in  1557. 

Lit  — Ko.MMEL:  PhUippderGrnsi<mulhirje,(iKS- 
sen,  1830,  3  vols. ;  Lenz  .  Brtefn-echsel  Lfiiii/r/rnf 
Pfiilipps  7nit  Bucer,  Leipzig,  1880  sq  ;  Wii.lk: 
Philipp  d.  G.  und  die  Restitution  Utrichs  rnn  Wur- 
temberg,  Tubingen,  1882.  KI.l'PFEL. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain  (1.556-98),  b.  at  Val- 
ladolid,  May  21,  1527;  d.  at  the  Escurial,  .Sept. 
13,  1598.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  relent- 
less adversary  of  the  Reformation.  From  his 
father,  Charles  V  ,  he  inherited  Spain  (which  at 
that  time  furnished  the  largest,  the  best  drilled, 
and  best  equipped  army  in  the  world),  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  .Milan  (the  granary  of  Europe),  tlie 
Netherlands  (the  seat  of  the  highest  industrial 
and  commercial  <levelopnient),  besides  vast  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  from 
which  he  drew  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  gold 
and  silver  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
earth.  ISut  he  was  of  a  dull  ami  barren  nature, 
and  knew-  not  what  to  do  with  his  riches.  De- 
void of  .sympathy,  and  capable  only  of  a  singular 
kind  of  cold  fanaticism,  egotism  was  the  sole 
motive-power  in  his  will;  and  all  his  exertions 
ill  behalf  of  the  Roman-Catholic  creed  were  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  his  creed.  His 
dealings  with  the  Pope  clearly  show\  that,  even 
in  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  could 
brook  no  other  will  tlian  his  own.  He  nominated 
to  all  the,  dignities  and  benefices  of  the  S]>aiiisli 
Churcli.  .\ppeals  to  Rome  were  ab.soliitely  for- 
bidden. No  papal  bull  or  brief  could  be  read  in 
his  realm  witliout  his  jiliicel.  The  statutes  and 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  received  only 
with  very  important  restrictions.  A  royal  com- 
mi.ssioner  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
provincial  synods;  and  in  the  conclave  lie  did  not 
content  himself  with  the  right  of  excluding  some 
obnoxious  camiidate,  Init  claimed  also  the  right 


of  proposing  some  favorite  candidate.  Pius  IV. 
complained  bitterly,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardi- 
nals and  the  Spanish  anibas.sador,  Vargas,  of  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  king.  Pius  V.  tried 
to  force  him  into  compliance  by  withdrawing  the 
subsidies  of  the  clergy,  but  in  vain.  I'nder  .^ix- 
tus  v.,  the  Spanish  ambassador  Olivares  actuallv 
proposed  to  the  king  to  separate  from  Rome, 
and  to  convoke  a  national  council  as  the  best 
means  of  compelling  the  Pope  to  adopt  another 
policy  with  respect  to  France.  To  tlie  missionarv 
activity  of  the  school  of  Eiigli,sh  Jesuits  at  Douay. 
or  the  schemes  of  popular  risings  in  Ireland,  or 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Roman-Catholic  party  in 
England,  he  paid  very  little  attention,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  religious  consequences  which  might  ■ 
have  been  evolved  from  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
felt  liis  own  personal,  political  plans  thwarted  by 
Elizabeth,  he  sent  the  Armada  against  her,  and 
was  defeated  ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  passed 
from  Catholic  Spain  to  Protestant  England.  In 
the  Netherlands  he  stirred  up  the  political  pas- 
sions as  deeply  as  the  religious ;  and  many  of  his 
measures,  though  introduced  under  religions  pre- 
tences, were  really  and  chiefly  of  political  impoi't. 
In  France  lie  completely  spoiled  the  game,  and 
actually  prepared  the  way  for  Heniy  IV.  by 
claiming  the  crown  for  himself.  Nevertheless, 
though  principally  prompted  in  all  his  doings  by 
his  egotism,  he  was  the  most  formidable  adver- 
sary the  Reformation  had  to  encounter,  and  in 
his  own  country  he  completely  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing it  out.  See  Prescott  :  Hi.tlori/  of  the  Reign 
of  Philip  II.,  New  York,  1855-58,  3  vols. :  B.\um- 
ST.VRK  :  I'hiliji  II.,  Friburg,  1875. 

PHILIP  THE  TETRARCH.   See  Herod, p.  983. 

PHILIPPI,  the  chief  city  of  the  eastern  division 
of  Macedonia,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Neajio- 
lis,  its  seaport.  Its  original  name  was  Crenides 
("fountains")  from  its  numerous  springs;  Init 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
took  it  (35t)  B.C.),  called  it  after  himself.  In 
42  B.C.  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  there  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Antony  on  the  one  side,  and 
Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  other.  The  former 
were  victorious;  and  the  city,  in  consequence,  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Octavius,  wlio  became 
Augustus  27  B.C.  This  bestowed  peculiar  privi- 
leges upon  it,  especially  that  of  Roman  citizenship. 
It  was  there  that  in  A.I).  51  I'aul  preached  upon 
his  second  mi.ssionary  journey,  was  imprisoned, 
and,  with  .Silas,  his  companion,  miraculously  de- 
livered. The  Jew  i.sh  place  of  prayer  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gangas.  or  (iangites,  a  tributary  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  now  called  Ronrnabachi.  was  the  scene  of 
theirfirst  labors  in  Europe;  and  Lydia.the  firstcon- 
vert  (Acts  xvi.  12-40).  A  clinrch  was  formed  in 
consequence  :  to  it  Paul  )iaid  a  visit  subsequcnllv, 
in  .57  (Acts  xx.  2),  and  apparently  s|U'iit  some  little 
time  there  shortly  afterwai'ds  (xx.  (i).  'J'hc  church 
at  I'liilijipi  is  distinctively  mentioned  ns  contrib- 
uting to  Panr.s  snjiport  (2  Cor.  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv. 
1(1)  and  tliat  of  the  Jernsaleni  Christians  (2  Cor. 
viii.  l-(!).  It  was  particularly  dear  to  the  apostle's 
heart;  and  to  it  he  adilressed,  in  A.D  02,  a  letter 
of  great  tenderness,  without  those  rebukes  and 
criticisms  which  llie  other  churches  called  forth. 
Ignatius  of  ,\ntioch  visited  Philippi  on  his  way 
to  Rome  [Marti/r.,  c.  v.),  where  he  was  ni.artyred 
(A.D.  107).     Polycarp  of  Smyrna  wrote  them  a 
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letter,  still  iivesevved,  at  their  request,  aiiJ  to 
them  .sent  all  the  letters  of  Ignatius  in  possession 
of  the  Sniyrnan  church  (I'olyc,  Ad  I'/til.,  c.  xiii.). 
Hut,  from  that  time  on,  the  church  is  not  heard 
from,  save  as  one  of  its  bishojis  signs  his  name  to 
some  ecclesiastical  document.  The  place  itself 
is  MOW  a  mere  ruins.  .See  especially  ].,i(iiirKooT; 
Pliili/i/ii<i>i.<,  London,  1th  ed.,  1><78,  p]i.  Iti-Oi. 

PHILIPPI,  Friedrich  Adolf,  1>.  in  lierlin,  Oct. 
]."),  lsi»!l;  ,1.  at  Ro.stock,  Aug.  2lt,  ISSl'.  lie  was 
«f  Jewish  descoit,  but  eaily  emliraced  Chris- 
tianity, studied  philology  and  theology,  and  was 
a|ipointed  professor  of  theology  at  Dorpat  in 
is  11,  and  at  Rostock  in  185:2.  11  is  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Frankfurt,  1S18- 
oO)  ran  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated iu:o  English,  Fxlinburgli,  1.S78.  His  Kirrh- 
liclif:  (ilaiilicnlelire  appeared  at  (iutersloh,  1851-82, 
in  0  vols.,  and  is  a  learned  and  able  vindication 
of  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  See  his  Life  by 
L.  Siiiui.ZE,  Xdrdlingen,  188.3. 

PHILIPP'IANS,  Epistle  to  the.     See  Paul. 

PHILIPPISTS,  term  denoting  pupils  and  ad- 
herents of  Philip  Melanchthon.  It  originated  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  Flacian  camp.  At  first  it  simply 
designated  a  theological  party,  and  was,  by  the 
(jnesio-Lutherans,  applied  to  the  theologians  of 
Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  who  had  adopted  the 
views  of  Melanchthon,  and  were  accused  of  devi- 
ating from  pure  Lutheranism,  both  in  the  direction 
of  Romanism  and  in  the  direction  of  Calvinism. 
Afterwards  it  also  assumed  an  ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal  significance,  and  was  applied  to  the  party, 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Peucer,  Cracau,  Stbs.sel, 
and  others,  labored  to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween all  the  Protestant  fiowers,  and  to  break 
down  the  confessional  bar  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism  by  means  of  Melanchthouianism. 

Luther  had  hardly  died  before  the  peace  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  gone.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Melanchthon  had  long  been  dis- 
tinctly felt ;  but,  as  long  as  he  lived,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  take  positive  form.  Immediately  after 
his  death,  however,  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  and  the 
Philippistss  arranged  them.selves  over  against  each 
other  in  open  antagonism.  The  Gnesio-Luther- 
ans—  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  Wigand,  ^lorlin,  and 
others  —  considered  themselves  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pure  faith,  the  guardians  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  looked  upon  the  I'hilipiiists  as  a  set  of 
men  who  had  been  carried  away  by  a  dangerous 
weakness.  The  Philippists  —  Camerarius,  Major, 
Menius,  Cruciger,  and  others  —  were  conscious  of 
being  the  party  of  progress,  and  suspected  the 
f.ruesio-Lutlierans  of  despising  science,  and  bow- 
ing too  submissively  to  the  letter.  Other  ele- 
ments—  personal,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  — 
were  introduced  iu  the  divergence,  and  served  to 
widen  the  breach,  —  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
JSaxon  lines,  the  Albertine  and  the  Ernestine  ;  the 
jealousy  between  the  universities  of  Wittenberg 
and  .Jena,  etc. 

The  Leipzig  Interim  of  1518  gave  occasion  for 
the  first  controversy  between  the  Gnesio-Lutherans 
and  the  Philippists :  but  the  synergistic  contro- 
versy broke  out  only  a  little  later ;  and  all  the 
differences  between  the  views  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon—  concerning  justification,  the  Lord's 
ijupper,  the  freedoju  of  the  will,  etc.  —  were  at 


once  brought  into  the  fire.  The  Gnesio-Luther- 
ans were  very  violent ;  and  the  attacks  which  the 
conventions  of  Weimar,  Coswig,  and  Magdeburg 
(1550-57),  levelled  against  Melanchthon,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive.  The  Pliilip])ist8, 
howevei-,  were  equal  to  tiie  situation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  their  Sijnodus  Arium,  a  satire  by  .lohann 
Major,  and  the  famous  E/iixlald  Sfhuiiixlkiiruiii 
Willcnheryensiuiii,  issued  by  the  two  l'hilip[)ist 
universities,  and  jioiuted  directly  at  Flacius.  The 
culminating  point  is  indicated  by  the  Weimar 
Coii/iilalio  (1559),  in  which  synergism,  majorism, 
adiaphorisni,  etc.,  are  confuted,  and  condcnnied  as 
heresies.  As  it  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  extravagances  of  the  (inesio-Lutheran 
professors  drove  the  students  away  from  the  uni- 
versity, they  were  dismissed  (15(l"J-f)5),  and  Phi- 
lippists appointed  in  their  stead.  15ut  after  the 
accession  of  .Jolianu  Wilhelm,  in  15G7,  a  re-action 
took  place,  and  the  Philippist  professors  liad  to 
give  way  to  the  Gnesio-Lutheran.  A  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  parties  was  attempted  by  the  col- 
loquy of  Altenburg,  Oct.  21,  I.jOs,  but  failed. 

In  1569  the  Elector  of  Saxony  demanded  iiiat 
all  ministers  iu  his  countiy  should  subscribe  to 
the  Corpus  Doctritxc  Philij/jiicum,  which  was  a 
great  victory  to  the  Philippists.  Hut  the  elector 
did  so,  not  from  any  preference  for  Philipjiism, 
but  because  he  believed  said  instrument  to  be  a 
representation  of  pure  Lutheranism,  free  from  all 
Flacian  extravagances.  The  publication,  how- 
ever, of  the  Wittenberg  Catechism  (1571),  contain- 
ing a  very  outspoken  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lord's  Supjter  and  the  personality  of  Christ, 
and  the  outcry  wliich  the  whole  Gnesio-Lutheran 
camp  raised  against  it,  made  him  uneasy ;  and 
when  the  Exeyesis  pemplcua  controversies  de  sacra 
coeiia  appeared  in  1571,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  some  kind  of  mystifi- 
cation. The  Philippist  professors  —  Widebram, 
Petzel,  Cruciger,  and  others  —  were  at  once  dis- 
missed, and  treated  in  a  rather  harsh  manner. 
The  blow  thus  struck  at  Philippism  was  fatal. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Funinda  Concordice, 
tlie  Philippists  lost  their  hold  on  the  public  at- 
tention ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  episode 
in  the  history  of  electoral  Saxony,  1580-91  (see 
the  art.  Kkei.l),  it  survived  only  as  a  local  color- 
ing of  the  theology  of  certain  universities.  See 
the  various  representations  in  the  histories  of  Prot- 
estant theology,  by  Planck,  Ileppe,  Frank,  Gass, 
Dorner,  and  others.  WAGENMANN. 

PHILISTINES  — D-nty'?!)  (D-'riK/Ss  oidy  Amos 
ix.  7),  LXX.,  ■ivhanci/j,  and  also  'AX'A6fv?^ui,  called 
by  Joseiihus,  Arch..  1,  6,  2,  "tf/iiTTJioi,  by  Herodotus, 
2,  101 ;  3,  5,  91 ;  7,  89,  naT^aimivot  —  were  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  district  along  the  south-western  coast 
of  Canaan,  which,  not  counting  tlie  Negeb,  south 
of  Gaza,  was  only  about  twenty-five  jniles  in 
length.     We  describe, — 

L  The  Country.  —  Egypt,  with  its  district 
Pelusium,  extends  as  far  as  the  Kiver  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  XV.  18  ;  Num.  xxxiv.  5,  etc.),  i.e.,  to  the 
modern  el-Arish,  which,  coming  northward  out 
of  Arabia,  flows  into  tlie  Mediterranean  where 
the  coast  turns  from  the  east  to  the  north.  Here 
the  Philistine  territory  commenced,  and  extended 
to  where  the  Sorek,  which  arises  near  Jerusalem, 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  district 
south  of  Gaza  already  l)elon-s  to  the  \egeb,  or 
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south  country,  and  is  therefore  mostly  a  desert. 
One  of  its  rare  fruitful  spots  is  the  Saracen  strong- 
hold el-Arish,  the  ancient  Rhinocolura,  called 
Laris  during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  one  of  the 
principal  stations  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  A 
little  north  of  this  is  Bir  Refa,  the  Kafia  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  eastward  of  this,  the  ruins 
of  Umm  Jerar,  the  ancient  Gerar.  The  coun- 
try on  the  coast  north  of  the  Wady  Sheriali  was 
in  olden  times  highly  productive.  (Cf.  the  map 
of  Western  Palestine  by  Conder.)  North  of  Ash- 
kelon  were  the  most  fertile  districts.  In  this 
territory  proper,  from  Gaza  to  Jabne  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  O'TTi  f]in  (Deut.  i.  7  ;  Josh.  v.  1), 
with  the  corresponding  n^^C  (Josh.  xi.  16;  Jer. 
xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13),  and  the  hilly  districts  ex- 
tending towards  Judnea,  nnE?K  (Josh.  x.  40,  xii.  «). 

Of  the  five  chief  cities,  three  were  situated  on 
the  coast.  The  southern  and  most  important, 
both  formerly  and  now,  is  Gaza  (.Syr.  and  .\ssyr. 
Gazatha,  Khazita,  and  probably  the  Kariinc  of 
Her.  2,  1.59 ;  3,  5),  ni;',  the  Powerful,  now  el-Ghaz- 
zeh.  In  olden  times  it  was  the  chief  medium  of 
the  Syrio-Egyptian  trade,  and  is  at  present  yet  an 
important  market.  Situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  and  twenty  stades  (two  miles  and  a  half) 
from  the  coast,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  plain  rich 
in  water  and  vegetation.  North-west  of  the  city 
is  an  olive-woods,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Palestine.  In  the  south  there  are  immense 
fruit  and  palm  orchards.  The  city  has  now  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  ugly :  there  is  neither  wall  nor  gate.  It 
lies  on  a  slope  looking  to  the  north.  The  most 
beautiful  building  is  the  chief  mosque  Jami-el- 
Kebir,  a  Mohammedan  reconstruction  of  an  an- 
cient Christian  church.  The  ancient  Gaza  was 
probably  situated  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
south  of  the  modern  city.  In  the  south-west  por- 
tion of  the  city,  tradition  points  out  the  spot 
■whence  Samson'  carried  the  ^ates.  The  Mount 
Hebron  mentioned  Judg.  xvi.  3  is  probably  the 
el-Muntar,  one  mile  .south-east  of  the  city. 

Four  geographical  miles  to  the  north  of  this, 
and  almost  on  the  coast,  lie  the  ruins  of  A.slike- 
lon.  This  city  wa.s  situated  on  an  elevation,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle-wall  extending  to  the 
sea.  Facing  the  sea  was  a  gate,  whose  locality  is 
still  called  Uubel-Hahr  (gate  of  the  sea).  In  the 
south-west  corner  the  small  and  unimportant  har- 
bor w;us  situated.  Some  remnants  of  the  walls 
are  still  found.  Within  the  walls,  however,  there 
is  nothing  but  chaotic  ruins.  The  "Bride  of 
SjTia,"  as  .\shkelon  was  called  by  tlie  cru.sa<lers, 
is  entirely  deserted ;  and  nuich  of  its  best  build- 
ing-material was  removed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  by  the  powerful  .(ezzar  i'acha 
to  adorn  his  residence,  Acca.  North  of  this,  and 
separated  only  by  a  small  valley,  lies  the  village 
New  .A.scalan  (A.scalan  el-.Iadlda),  founded  as  an 
arsenal  by  Ibrahim  Paclia  in  1832.  .Vshkelon 
is  surroimdcd  by  a  remarkably  rich  vegetation. 
East  of  Ashkelon  is  the  vilhage  iTora,  with  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants;  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  Medshdel,  with  about  fift<'en  hun<lred 
inliabitants  (probably  Migd;il-(iad,  Josh.  xv.  ■Yi), 
and,  north  of  this,  llamm.'inie.  All  tlie.se  are  sur- 
roundi'd  by  fertile  lanils. 

About  tnree  miles  north-east  of  Ashkelon,  and 


two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  lay  .\shdod, 
the  Azotus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  olden 
times  almost  as  important  as  G.iza.  Its  site  is 
occupied  by  the  village  Esdud,  containing  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  the  midst  of  fruit 
and  palm  trees.  There  are  no  remnants  of  the 
old  city  left,  only  the  ruins  of  a  mcdijeval  khann. 
North-west  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  harbor 
city  of  Ashdod,  Minet  Esdud,  called  Asdod-on- 
the-Sea  in  Christian  times. 

The  sites  of  the  other  two  Philistine  cities  are 
more  uncertain.  The  most  doubtful  is  that  of 
Gath,  the  first  one  of  all  these  cities  to  disappear. 
Some,  on  the  basis  of  Mic.  i.  14,  find  it  near  the 
ruins  of  Merasch,  a  mile  south  of  Bet-Jibrin. 
But  the  meaning  of  tliis  verse  is  too  uncertain. 
From  1  Sam.  v.  1-10  and  1  Sam.  xvii.  o2  it 
seems  that  Gath  was  situated  near  Ekron.  Al- 
ready in  the  Onomasticon  (cf.  TfO  and  Tceeii) 
there  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  matter.  On  Mic.  i. 
Jerome  says  that  this  city  "  cicina  Jtuhvce  coiijinio 
el  de  Eleutlieropuli  (Bet-Jibrin)  eiitililjiig  (laztim, 
nunc  'isque  vicus  vet  inaximus ;"  but  on  .Jer.  xxv. 
"  Geth  vicina  atque  conjinio  est  Azuto."  If  Gath 
was  really  situated  in  the  Wady  Samt,  which 
extends  to  the  sea  north  of  Ashdod,  then  its  ter- 
ritory was  comparatively  large.  No  ruins  of  a 
former  city  are  found  here. 

Ekron,  the  .\cearon  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  the  most  northern  of  the  five  Philistine  cities ; 
and  Robinson  (iii.,  p.  229  sqq.)  correctly  finds  it 
in  the  village  of  .Akir.  two  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  the  Wady  Surar.  There  are,  however,  few- 
evidences  of  a  high  antiquity  found  here.  Jabne 
is  also  called  a  Philistine  city  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  G, 
identical  with  the  border  city  of  Judah,  Jabneel 
(,Iosh.  XV.  11).  Later  it  was  called  '[u/ivta  or  'lii/iveia 
(Joseph.,  B.  J.,  1,  7,  7  ;  Strab.  IG,  759 ;  Plin.  D,  14). 
It  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  modern  Jebna. 

II.  The  People.  —  Although  never  able  per- 
manently to  subdue  any  important  portion  of 
Palestine,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia  were 
sufficiently  warlike  to  oppose  Israel's  supremacy 
in  Canaan,  generally  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ency, in  later  times  to  take  part  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  nations,  especially  of  Hellenism 
against  Judaism,  and  for  a  long  time  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Their  historical 
importance,  as  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  con- 
sisted in  their  mission  of  calling  forth  the  better 
purpo.ses  and  activity  of  the  latter,  and  hence 
adding  to  its  preservation  and  development. 

The  name  □"/liy/il  is  probably  connected  with 
the  verb  falascha,  retained  in  the  Ethiopic,  and 
related  to  oSs.  In  harniouy  with  this  is  that 
LXX.,  from  Judges  on,  always  translates  'AMoipv- 
Aoi.  Thev  bore  this  name  of  "  Immigrants," 
probably  because  they  arrived  in  Canaan  later 
tlian  the  other  inhabitants.  The  poetic  form, 
ncSi),  in  the  sense  of  iininigration,  was  originally 
also  the  name  of  the  people.  (Cf.  Ps.  Ix.  10, 
Ixxxiii.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4,  cviii.  10;  Jer.  xiv.  29,  31, 
but  cf.  Exod.  XV.  14.)  The  country  is  called 
DTiU'lS  ]"^X  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  33;  Lev.  xiii.  17;  1 
Sam.  xxvii.  1,  7,  xxix.  11;  1  King.s  xiv.  21;  2 
Kings  viii.  2,  3).  The  corresponding  (Jreek  name 
w.as  '/  Ua'/Minrivrj,  sr.  )^.  nseii,  as  it  seems,  by  lleriid- 
otus  (2,  12,  104,  157  ;  3,  5,  91 ;  7,89),  and  certainly 
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by  .Toseplius  (Arc/i.,  12,  'ilO),  for  tlio  hind  of  tlie 
Pliilistiiies  exclusively,  but  aftervvanls  ciiiployecl 
fw  all  Canaan. 

In  reference  to  the  orii;in  of  tlie  Philistines, 
Gen.  X.  14,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  Deut.  ii. 
23,  Amos  vi.  7,  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  come  into  considera- 
tion. In  tlie  first  passage  they  are  traced  to  the 
CasluhiiM,  in  the  others  to  Caphtor.  1  Chron.  i. 
12,  and  the  older  versions,  show  that  the  state- 
ment in  (jeu.  X.  14  is  not  a  /a/miis  rdUimi.  Both 
.statements  are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  de- 
scendants of  Caplitor  probably  first  went  to  the 
Casluhim,  and  then  migrated  to  Canaan.  Thus 
Baur  and  Kohler.  The  passages  can  be  harmon- 
ized only  if  Casluhim  and  Caphtorim  are  virtu- 
ally one  and  the  same,  (iood  authorities,  on  the 
basis  of  the  view  in  the  Targum  Jerush.,  such  as 
Knobel,  Ebers,  and  others,  connect  Casluhim  with 
the  Coptic  las  =  hill,  and  lokh  =  sterility,  the 
Arabic  el-Rasrun,  and  find  the  locality  in  the 
dry  district  along  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt, 
near  Pelusium.  But  how  about  Caphtor?  Many 
think  it  is  Crete,  becau.se  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv. 
18,  XX.  7,  Creti  and  Pleti  {=  I'liilistines)  are 
joined;  and  because  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  the  south 
country  of  the  Philistines  is  called  "^'isn  (cf. 
Zeph.  ii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1 G),  and  because  Caphtor  is 
in  Jer.  xlvii.  4  expressly  called  an  "N  ("  island  "). 
But  these  evidences  are  not  convincing.  For,  if 
Caphtor  is  Crete,  then  all  Philistines  .should  be 
called  Cretes  as  well  as  Caphtorim.  The  juxta- 
position of  Creti  and  Pleti  speaks  rather  for  a 
distinction.  Only  Zeph.  ii.  5  and  Ezek.  xxv.  16 
use  Dn"}3,  in  a  general  .sen.se,  of  the  Philistines, 
and  then  only  manifestly  to  have  a  nomen  .suitable 
for  the  omen.  In  the  other  passages  there  is 
probably  a  confusion  between  the  names  of  Cretes 
and  Cariens,  and,  besides,  "S  is  used  also  of  a  sea- 
coast.  Further :  there  is  nothing  in  the  ancient 
Philistines  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with 
Crete.  The  connections  found  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  literature  are  a  "  fabel  fabricated  by  the 
learned"  (Stark,  p.  581).  The  Crete  hypothesis 
is  rejected  by  modern  investigators  with  great 
unanimity,  and  they  find  Caphtor  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Egypt.  Certainly  the  Philis- 
tines had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Pelas- 
gians,  as  Hitzig  and  others  imagine ;  but  they 
are  "nothing  else  than  Semites"  (Schrader:  Ktil- 
insch.  u.  (/.  A.  T.,  p.  74),  i.e.,  Hanutic,  degenerated 
Semites, —  Semites  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  Canaanites  were 
such. 

In  reference  to  the  language,  the  surest  index 
of  the  origin  of  a  people,  Hitzig  has  attempted  to 
connect  the  twelve  to  fifteen  names  and  titles 
which  we  know  as  Philistine,  with  the  Sanscrit 
and  Greek,  in  order  to  support  his  Pelasgic 
theory.  But  everywhere  the  Semitic  etymology 
proves  to  be  the  better,  as  the  names  (iaza,  Gath, 
Abimelech,  Delilah,  Dagon,  Jishbi,  Jittai,  and 
Saph  show.  Other  names,  such  as  Achusath 
(Gen.  xxvi.  26),  Goliatli  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4),  have,  as 
can  be  easily  explained  from  the  emigration  of 
the  Philistines  from  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  ending 
uth  (cf.  Gnubath,  1  Kings  xi.  20).  Also  the  end- 
ing en  in  Seren,  the  name  of  a  Philistine  prince, 
is  Egyptian.  The  name  of  the  Philistine  har- 
bor, Majuma,  is  entirely  Egyptico-Philistinian ; 
Mai,  iu  Coptic,  meaning  "place,"  and_yum,  "sea." 


Other  names  point  to  the  same  origin.  Above 
all,  the  fact  comes  into  consideration,  that  the 
Philistines  spoke  a  language  which  tlie  Hebrews 
could  understand  well  without  an  interpreter. 

In  their  religion  they  worshijiped  Dagon,  ac- 
cording to  Judg.  xvi.  23  sqq.,  in  (Jaza;  according 
to  1  Sam.  V.  1  sqq.,  1  Mace.  x.  83,  xi.  4,  in  Ashdod ; 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  in  other  cities;  and 
Baal-zebub  in  Ekiou  (2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  6,  16). 
The  former  was  probably  identical  with  the  old 
Babylonian  divinity,  Dakan  :  tlie  latter  was,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  a  mere  modification  of  the  Cauaan- 
ite  Baal.  The  worship  of  the  former,  as  his  name 
and  idol  indicate  —  for  jUT  points  to  pa.V'f  (LXX.) 
=  form  of  a  fish  —  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  people  living  along  the  seacoast  saw  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  productiveness  in  the  wa^er,  and 
more  especially  in  the  fish.  The  worship  of  the 
other  —  connected  witli  the  Baal  who  brings  and 
takes  away  the  flies,  and  with  whoTu  Zeus  and 
Hercules  as  uTo/'wof  can  be  compared  —  was  sug- 
gested by  the  vast  number  of  insects  in  Lower 
Egypt  and  Philistia.  Like  the  other  Canaanites, 
they  worshipped  also  a  female  principle.  They 
had  Astarte  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10;  cf.  Diod., 
2,  9),  in  which  they  wor.sliippt'd  an  image  the  head 
of  which  was  a  woman,  and  the  body  a  fish.  (Cf. 
the  arts.  Dagon  and  Atakgatis.)  On  the  basis 
of  this  cultus,  diviners  enjoyed  higher  honor 
among  the  Philistines  tlian  elsewhere.  (Cf.  1  Sam. 
vi.  1 ;  Isa.  ii.  0  ;  2  Kings  i.  2  sqq.).  Entirely 
distinct  from  this  ancient  religion  are  the  later 
divinities' — such  as  Zeus,  Belos,  and  others  —  in- 
troduced by  tlie  Syrian  rulers. 

i^or  the  commerce  and  culture  of  the  Philis- 
tines, it  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  importance, 
that,  outside  of  tlie  five  chief  cities,  also  the  coun- 
try was  densely  populated.  As  is  seen  from  .Tosh. 
XV.  4.5-47,  the  larger  cities  had  offshoots  as  far  as 
the  liiverof  Egypt.  (Cf.  also  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5  and 
1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  The  productive  agriculture  was 
probably  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  remnants  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  (Cf.  Deut.  ii.  23.)  The 
herds  were  kept  mostly  in  the  Negeb  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11)  ;  the  vine  and  the  olive  were  cultivated 
(.Judg.  XV.  5).  Hence  it  is  easily  understood  wh)' 
the  ^lidianites  plundered  as  far  as  Ciaza  (Judg. 
vi.  4),  and  that  Philistia,  iu  times  of  famine,  was 
a  refuge  for  the  sufferers  (2  Kings  viii.  1).  The 
people  also  worked  in  metal  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19  sqq., 
vi.  18;  2  Sam.  v.  21;  1  Chron.  xiv.  12;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  9 ;  1  Chron.  x.  9),  and  built  temples  for 
Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  23-31).  The  various  weapons 
carried  by  the  soldiers  are  described  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4-8,4.5,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  Their 
wealth  indicates  that  they  engaged  iu  conimsrce. 
(Cf.  Judg.  xvi.  5,  18  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  11.)  The  position  of  their  country  made 
them  the  natural  middlemen  for  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  trade.  However,  this  trade  was  never 
very  important,  and  never  any  thing  like  that  of 
Phcenicia.  The  country  did  not  even  possess  a 
good  harbor.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  peo- 
ple was  their  energy  and  endurance  in  w  ar.  as  is 
abundantly  shown  by  their  contests  with  Israel. 

The  political  government  of  the  five  principal 

cities  was  in  the  hands  of  five  chiefs,  called  n'J'^0 

(LXX.,  upxovTii  tijv  ^v7aaTcnn\  according  to  Gese- 

nius,  thus,  "axles  of  wagons,"  after  tlie  Arabic; 

'  according  to  Ewald,  "  ruler,"  from  the  same  root 
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with  "'i^'),  sometimes  0"]u'  (1  .Sam.  xviii.  30,  xxix. 
3,  8).     Tliey  were  more  than  mere  leaders  in  Nvar  1 
(Judg.  xvi.  5,  8,  IS,  27,  3U;  1  Sam.  v.  8,  11,  vi.  j 
12,  xxix.  2).     At  tiie  same  time  there  are  refer- 
ences to  kings  among  them.     (C£.   Gen.  xxvi.  1, 
8;  1  .Sam.  xxi.  12,  xxvii.  2  sqq.  ;  1  Kings  ii.  39: 
Amos  i.  8;  Zech.  ix.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  1  Kings 
T.  1.)     These  are  probably  different   names  for 
the  same  office.    In  all  probability  there  was  some  { 
union  between  tlie  different  rulers,  as  they  always 
act  in  harmony  and  unison. 

III.  The  History.  —  Beside  the  old  Euakini, 
whose  descendants  were  found  in  Gath,  Gaza,  and 
Ashdod   (.Josh.    xi.  22;    2   Sam.    xxi.    19-21;    1 
Chron.  xxi.  5-S),  and  to  whom  Goliath  and  other 
giants  belonged,  the  Avim  belonged  to  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  23;  Josli.  xiii.  2),  wlio,  ' 
since  they  are  not  reckoned  among  the  Canaan- ; 
ites  in  Gen.  x.  15-18,  or  elsewhere,  are  to  be  re- j 
garded  as  some  of  tlie  pre-Canaanitic  inhabitants 
of  Canaan.     When  the  Philistines  proper  migrat- 
ed into  this  country  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained.    According  to  Gen.  xxi.  32,  33,  and  xxvi. 
1,  S,  14  sqq.,  IS,  they  already  occupied  the  district 
of  Gerar,  south  of  Gaza,  in  the  days  of  Abraham  ! 
and  Isaac.     Hence  this  migration  had  no  connec- 1 
tion  whatever  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jloses.  [ 
The  statements  of  Herodotus  (2,  128),  that  Phi- 
litis,  or  Philition,  led  his  flocks  near  Memphis, 
and  the  remark  of  Manetho,  that  the  Hyksos  re- 
treated to  Syria,  show,  at  most,  that  these  were 
possibly  related  to  the  Philistines,  and  does  not 
exclude  the  earlier  nngration  of  the  latter.    That 
they  occupied  Philistia  in  the  days  of  Moses  is 
stated  very  distinctly  in  Exod.  xiii.  17  sq<i.     They  I 
took   posses.siou  of   the  cities  along  the  coasts ; 
and  the  original  inhabitants  had  to  withdraw  to 
the  villages  and  open  country,  where  they  were 
found  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  later  (Deut.  ii. 
23;  Josh.  xiii.  3). 

Tlie  country  of  the  Pliilistines,  like  that  of  the 
other  Canaanites,  was  appointed  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  children  of  Israel  (cf.  Gen.  xv. 
19  sqcp);  but  neither  Joshua  nor  his  successors 
succeeded  in  suliduing  it.  The  subjection  of  the 
three  Philistine  cities,  (jaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron, 
by  the  tribe  of  Judali,  mentioned  in  .Judg.  i.  IS, 
did  not  prove  permanent.  The  necessary  result 
of  these  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Philis- 
tines was  constant  war,  which,  however,  devel- 
oped into  small  and  irregular  combats  only.  With 
a  commerce  of  small  inqiortance,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Phtenicians,  the  I'hilistines,  owing  to 
the  density  of  their  populatiiMi.  were  in  constant 
temptation  of  making  freebooting  expeditions 
into  the  neighboring  districts  of  Jiidali  and  Dan. 
The  deed  of  Shamgar  (reconled  Judg.  iii.  31)  is 
probably  but  one  example  of  many  similar  but 
less  important.  .Sam.son's  adventu^^s  are  proba- 
bly of  a  similar  character,  but  .seem  to  belong  to 
a  later  period.  The  great  activity  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  Kli,  Sam- 
uel, and  David,  are  not  the  results  of  a  renewed 
immigration  of  Ca|)htorim,  as  Kwald  and  (i.  I?aur 
think,  but  are  rallier  connected  with  the  general 
uprising  of  the  Eastern  nations,  especially  the 
Ammonites,  in  those  days.  (Cf.  Judg.  x.  7-9, 
xiv.  1,  XV.  '.).)  They  even  exen^sed  a  certain  su- 
premacy over  Israel's  actions  (Judg.  x.  9),  and 


the  tribe  of  Judah  deemed  it  necessary  to  deliver 
Samson  into  their  power  (Judg.  xv.  11).  Encour- 
aged by  Sanmel's  words,  the  Israelites  attempted 
to  drive  them  back  into  their  own  territory ;  but 
the  Philistines  succeeded  in  achieving  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  secured  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  .Sam. 
iv.  1  sqq.).  Only  when  Israel  had  been  more  unit- 
ed, through  Sanmel's  far-reaching  activity,  did  it 
succeed  in  its  endeavors  against  the  Philistines. 
After  forty  years  of  oppression  (Judg.  xiii.  1), 
Israel  was  delivered  of  tlie.se  enemies  by  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mizpah,  near 
Beth  Kar,  down  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina  (just  west 
of  Jerusalem,  where  Samuel  erected  his  Eben- 
ezer,  about  the  site  of  the  present  Kulonijeh  and 
the  New- Testament  Euimaus)  ;  and  1  Sam.  vii. 
13  reports  that  after  this  they  did  not  again  come 
across  the  boundaries  of  Israel.  This  probably 
means  that  the  frequent  customary  freebooting 
expeditions  ceased. 

Probably  fearing  the  result  of  Israel's  union 
under  their  king,  Saul,  the  Philistines  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  what  they  had  lost. 
.Soon  after  their  defeat  (1  Sam.  x.  (5),  they  pressed 
on,  even  beyond  Mizpah,  and  took  possession  of 
the  pass  between  Gibea  of  Benjamin  and  Mich- 
mash,  in  order  to  separate  tlie  south  country  from 
the  northern  tribes  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3).  And,  in 
truth,  their  supremacy,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
continued  for  a  second  forty  years,  down  to  the 
days  of  David.  Saul's  efforts  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7,  x.  8,  xiii.  7  ;  cf.  Joseph., 
Arch.,  tj,  5-7,  1).  One  of  the  episodes  during 
these  wars  was  the  death  of  Goliath  by  David,  in 
the  southern  Wady  Saint,  near  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1  sqq);  and  later  they  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  xix.  8).  Yet 
they  again  took  up  arms  against  Israel  with  suc- 
cess (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5).  David's  stay  with  them, 
and  his  residence  in  Ziklag,  secured  tor  them  the 
possession  of  the  southern  country  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
10-15,  xxvii.  3  sqq.).  Saul  and  his  sous  fell  in 
a  battle  with  them  fought  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1);  and,  through  this  vic- 
tory, the  northern  country  al.so,  in  all  probability, 
fell  into  their  hands.  Only  after  David  had  united 
the  various  tribes  of  Israel  under  his  .sceptre  did 
he  succeed  in  breaking  this  yoke  by  a  scries  of 
famous  victories  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15  S(iq.,  xxiii.  9  sqq., 
V.  17  S(](i.,  viii.  1).  Ko  attempt  of  comiiletc  de- 
struction was  now  any  longer  made.  Gath  paid 
tribute  to  .Solomon,  and  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (1  Kings  iv.  24,  v.  1,4,  x.  5;  2  Chron.  xi.  S). 

After  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  Philistines  seem  again  to  have  enlarged  their 
boundaries.  (Cf.  1  Kings  xv.  27,  xvi.  15;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  11.)  They  even  conquered  Jerusalem  in 
conjunction  with  the  Arabs  (2  Chron.  xxi.  lii 
sqq.;  Joel  iv.  4).  Judaja  in  its  better  days  records 
some  victories  over  them  (2  Kings  xv.  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  0  sqip;  Amos  vi.  2 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  S; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  8,  xxvi.  U,  xxviii.  18).  But  they 
kejit  up  their  warlike  proclivities  to  the  very 
days  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  coiujuests.  The 
.\ssyrian  king,  Bimiirar  (al»ml  J^OO  B.C.),  men- 
tions that  he  coiKiuered  Philistia;  Tiglath-pileser 
boasts  of  having  overcome  Ilanno  (Haannnu)  of 
Gaza,  and  having  taken  that  city;  Sargon  con- 
quered and  destroyed  (iaza  and  other  cities;  his 
general  (Tartan;  later  look  Ashdod;  Sanherib  add- 
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od  to  tliis  tlie  couquu.st  of  Ashkcloii  and  Kkroii ; 
and  Assai'Laddon  coiuiileted  the  total  overthrow 
of  this  little  country  in  connection  with  the  con- 
([Uest  of  all  Efiypt  and  Asia  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Cf.  .*<chrader:  KcU'tnsdirift.  u.  il.  A.  7'., 
pp.  112,  145,  171  s<i<|.,  212,  257  sqq.)  I'sanmieti- 
c'hus  could  take  Aslidod,  which  had  been  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Assyrians,  only  after  besieging 
it  twenty-nine  years  (Herod.,  2,  l.")7),  and  took 
Gaza  also.  A  "lat(u-  I'haraoh  comjuered  tiaza  a 
second  time  (Jer.  xlvii.  1).  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  humiliations,  they  had  not  suffered  like 
the  Israelites.  They  were  not  all  led  into  cap- 
tivity; and  their  cities  were  soon  built  up  anew, 
though  probably,  in  part,  inhabited  by  Edoraites 
from  Southern  Judaja.  Ashdod  is  mentioned  in 
Js^'eh.  iv.  7  as  an  enemy  of  Judaea;  and  the  Philis- 
tine language  is  called  "  the  speech  of  Ashdod  " 
(Neh.  xiii.  24).  Neither  the  conquest  of  Gaza 
by  Cambyses,  and  not  even  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a 
siege  of  two  or  more  months,  could  annihilate 
the  community  of  this  city.  (Cf.  Arrian.  .\lex.,2, 
26,  27;  Curtius,  4,  5,  0.)  The  latter  made  the 
place  his  armarium,  and  left  JMacedonian  guards 
there.  Inunediately  the  old  and  revived  antipa- 
thy of  the  Jews  seems  to  have  sought  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Philistine  nationality.  Judas  Macca- 
bieus  marched  against  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  v.  66  (6S)) : 
Jonathan  plundered  and  burned  the  city  and  the 
Dagon  temple  (1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60).  The 
Syrian  king,  Alexander  Balas,  made  the  latter  a 
present  of  Ekron :  he  forced  Gaza  to  sue  for 
peace  (1  Mace.  xi.  61  sq.).  Gaza  was  not  entirely 
destroyed  until  under  Alexander  Jannjeus  (96 
B.C.).  Some  of  these  ruined  cities  again  were 
built  up.  Gabinius,  one  of  Poinpey's  genprals, 
again  built  up  Ashdod  (.55  A.D.),  and  founded  a 
new  Gaza,  south  of  the  old  (in  58  A.D.).  Ponipey 
placed  the  cities  along  the  coast  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Syrian  province  (Joseph..  Arcli., 
14,  4,  4,  5) :  only  under  Herod  and  Agrippa  I. 
were  they  to  some  extent  united  again  with  the 
Jewish  kingdom.  Herod  favored  the  giowth  of 
the  Philistine  cities  ;  and,  owing  to  this  favor, 
Ashkelon  at  that  time  assumed  an  importance 
even  greater  than  that  of  Gaza,  and,  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  buildings,  was  afterwards  called 
the  "Bride  of  Syria."  In  consequence  of  their 
Hellenistic  spirit  the  Philistine  cities  adhered  to 
Vespasian  in  the  last  Jewish  war;  and  the  Jews, 
as  a  consequence,  burned  Gaza  and  Antliedon  in 
65  A.D.  While  Judiiea  was  utterly  laid  waste 
by  this  w'ar,  and  later  by  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
cocheba,  the  Philistine  cities  continued  to  flour- 
ish. Jamnia  even  was  selected  by  tlie  Jews  as  a 
place  of  refuge  ;  and  the  Sanhedrin  held  its  meet- 
ings there  for  a  while  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  Jewish  academy  was  maintained 
in  its  midst.  (Cf.  Mislina,  Roch  llashana,  4,  1; 
Sanh.  1,  4.)  In  the  days  of  Trajan  it  became  the 
spiritual  centre  of  the  Jewish  rebellion.  Gaza  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  under  Hadrian,  and  in  this 
city  the  Jewish  captives  of  the  last  war  were  sold 
as  slaves.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (about  .350) 
mentions  Ashkelon  and  Gaza  as  er/rfi/nVc  ciritales 
of  Palestine.  Jerome  calls  Gaza  u^que  liotlie  in- 
signis  cirilas.  Busine.ss  and  even  literature  flour- 
ished in  Gaza  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

iu   the   mean  while   Christianity  had  already 


found  its  way  into  Philistia.  Philip  was  already 
directed  to  the  way  toward  (iaza  (Acts  viii.  26); 
preached  iu  Ashdod  (viii.  40);  which  city  later 
became  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  Tradition 
reports  Gaza  as  the  place  where  Philemon,  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  one  of  his  letters,  was  the 
first  bishop.  At  any  rate,  Bisho])  .Sylvanus  of  that 
city  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  285  A.l).,  under 
Diocletian;  and  between  this  date  and  530  the 
names  of  six  other  bishops  of  (iaza  are  preserved. 
However,  the  Hellenistic  culture  that  prevailed 
here  since  the  days  of  .\lexander  the  Great  .seems 
to  have  broken  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Eight  heathen  temples  were  still  found  there  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  6.34  A.U.  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Caliph  Abubekr,  and  in 
the  period  of  the  crusades  the  different  Philistine 
cities  at  times  played  important  roles. 

Lit.— Reland:  Po/a'.s((;ia,  pp.  38  sq.;  Ritter: 
Erdhmde,  xvii.,  Berlin,  1852,  pp.  168-1,Q2;  GlE- 
UIN  :  Descriplion  de  In  Palestine,  ii.  :  Badekek 
(Socin),  ['a/iistiim  uiid  Syricn  (11  und  12  Reise- 
route),  2  Aufl.,  1880;  Calmet:  Dissert,  de  orii/inc 
el  noiiiinilius  P/ii/istfcormii  in  I'ruley.  el  dissert.,  etc., 
ed.  M.ansi,  i.,  pp.  180-189;  Movers:  Die  P/iihii- 
zier,  i.,  1841;  Berthkau  :  Zur  (jeseliichte  der 
Israelilen,  1842,  pp.  186-200,  280-285,  .'JOIJ-lSOS; 
Hitzig:  l^re/escliic/ile  der  Mylhejluyie  der  I'/iilislaer, 
Leipzig,  1845  (in  connection  with  this.  Journal  des 
Sarants,  Paris,  1846,  pp.  257-269,  411-424  and 
Redsi.oh,  in  Gersdoke's  Repertor.,  1845,  heft. 
45);  Ei).  Riirii  :  (jesch.  unserer  abendl.  PhUosophie, 

1846,  i.,  pp.  82-99,  239-277  ;  Redslob  :  Die  A.  T. 
Nanien  tier  Beoolkermuj  ties  wirkl.  und  idealcn 
Israeliten-staates,  Hamburg,  1846;  A.  Arnold: 
Philister,  art.  in  Erscii  and  Grubek'.s  Encyclop., 
sect.  iii.  part  23,  pp.  312-329 ;  A.  Knobel  : 
Viilkertafel  der  Genesis,  Giessen,  1850,  pp.  98,  208 
sqq.,  215-222;  Ewald:  Gesch.  Isr.,  3  Aufl.,  i. 
pp.  348  sqq. ;  Stark  :  Gaza  u.  d. philisldiselie  Kiiste, 
Jena,  1852;  G.  B.\uu:  Der  I'rophet  Amos,  Giemen, 

1847,  pp.  76-94,  and  art.  "  Philister,"  in  Riehm's 
Ilandicdrtcrlnich  :  KiJiii.EK  :  Bihl.  Gesch.,  i.  pp.  81 
sqq.;  Ue  Goe.ie,  in  Theol.  Tijdschrifl,  iv.  (1870), 
pp.  257  sq.      Fit.  W.  sniLL'l'Z.'  (G.  H.  SCHODDE.) 

PHILLPOTTS,  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
b.  at  (iloucester,  1777;  d.  at  Bishopstoke,  Sept. 
18,  1869.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  1795 ;  was  successively 
prebendary  of  Durham  (1809),  dean  of  Chester 
(1828),  and  bishop  of  Exeter  (1830).  He  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  High-Church  party,  and, 
iu  the  House  of  Lords,  was  upon  the  extreme 
Tory  side,  opposing  every  kind  of  liberal  meas- 
ure. He  was  also  involved  in  several  memorable 
controversies,  especially  with  the  Roman-Catholic 
historians,  Lingard  (1806)  and  Charles  Butler 
(1822).  But  he  is  best  known  in  the  Gorham 
Case  (which  see).  On  the  reversal  of  the  lower 
courts'  decision  by  the  Privy  Council,  he  pub-  i 
lished  A  Letter  to  tlie  Ai-chiiis/iop  of  Canterbury  \ 
(London  and  New  York,  1850),  in  which  he  ex- 
communicated the  archbishop. 

PHILO,  b.  at  Alex.andria  about  20  B.C.;  d. 
there  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  life.  The  sources  of  information 
consist  only  of  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writ- 
ings (Ler/at.  ad  CaJ.,  22,  28;  Contra  Flaccmn ;  De 
spec.  let/.,u.  1;  De  jirovid.,  2,  107),  and  in  those 
of  Josephus  (Ant.,  XVIH.  8,  1,  XX.  5,  2),  Euse- 
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bius  (///,<(.  EccL,  II.  4),  Jerome,  Isidorus  Pelus., 
Photiiis  (BM.  Co,J.,C.  v.),  and  Suidas.  He  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  and  wealtliy  family  of 
priestly  descent,  and  was  a  brother  to  Alexander 
Lysimachus,  the  alaUircli,  or  jiresident,  of  the 
Jewry  of  Alexandria.  In  .39  or  40  A.I),  he  visited 
Rome.  The  imperial  governor,  Pnblius  Avilius 
Flaccus,  was  very  hostile  to  the  Jew.s  in  Egypt. 
In  order  to  obtain  justice,  the  Jewry  of  Alexan- 
dria sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor,  Caligula, 
and  Philo  headed  the  embassy.  An  official  audi- 
ence they  did  not  obtain ;  and,  when  they  were 
admitted  to  the  imperial  pre.sence,  the  half-crazy 
Caligula  ran  about  in  the  room,  taunting  them 
with  their  abstinence  from  pork,  and  allowing 
them  no  opportunity  of  presenting  their  griev- 
ances. Philo  also  visited  .Jerusalem  and  other 
holy  places  in  Palestine,  but  at  what  period  in 
liis  life  cannot  be  a.scertained.  The  legends  of 
his  meeting  the  apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  his  relapse  into  Juda- 
ism, are  mere  fables. 

The  writings  of  Philo  are  exegetical,  philo- 
sophical, and  political.  His  exegetical  works  are 
arranged  in  three  groups, — the  cosmogonical,  rep- 
resented liy  De  Diundi  apijicio,  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation; 
tlie  historical,  containing  Let/is  allegoriarum  lihri 
Hi.,  an  elaborate  allegorical  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  paradise  and  the  fall  {De  Clieruhbn  ; 
De  sacrljicio  Caiiii  et  A  bell ;  De  poslerltale  Culni : 
De  planhilione  Noe,  etc);  and  the  juridical,  or, 
rather,  ethical,  containing  De  caritale,  De  jjcenllen- 
lla,  De  (lecuto<]o,  De  .ij)eclatlbui<  ler/lbux,  etc.  Among 
his  philo.sopliical  works  are  Quod  iiiiinl.i  probus 
liber  sit ;  De  clla  contemplatlra,  of  doubtful  genu- 
ineness ;  De  nobllllale,  probably  a  fragment  of  an 
apology  for  the  Jews ;  QueMlones  et  soludunes  hi 
Genesln  et  Exndum,  originally  in  five  books,  but 
now  extant  only  in  some  fragments  of  an  .\rme- 
nian  translation  ;  De  jirorldenlla,  etc.  His  politi- 
cal works  give  historical  representations  of  the 
position  of  the  .lewish  people,  of  events  of  the 
time,  etc. ;  but  of  the  live  books  mentioned  bj* 
Eusebius,  only  book  iii.  (Ci/idra  Flaccmn)  and 
iv.  (Le//ullo  ad  Cajum)  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  doubt  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  Phi- 
Ionic  writings  was  first  raised  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  .Socinian  theologian  whose  very  name 
has  been  forgotten.  He  maintained  that  tliey 
were  written  by  some  Christian  towards  the  clo.se 
of  the  second  century,  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Philo.  Though  his  charge  was  completely  re- 
futed by  Petrus  Alixius  (London,  lUIW),  it  has 
been  repeated  in  our  century  by  Kirschbaum  (iJer 
jmll.iclie  .■Hexandriiinus  eliie  ICrfmidniuj  chrinlllcliir 
Lehrer,  Leipzig,  1841),  and  again  refuted  by  (iro.s.s- 
mami  (De  I'lillimls  operum  coidhiua  si  rle,  Leipzig, 
1841).  Of  more  weight  are  the  objections  which 
modern  critics  have  made  to  the  Philonic  author- 
ship of  some  of  the  works,  as,  for  instance,  De  vita 
conlemjilatlcu  (Jost,  Nicolas,  Derenbourg,  Kenan, 
Kuenen,  and  especially  P.  E.  Lucius,  Die  T/ieru- 
peuten,  Strassburg,  ISSO).  Certainly  spurious 
are  the  Oratlniie.i  de  Samsone  et  de  .lima :  and  the 
De  mundo  .seems  to  be  a  later  condensation  of  a 
work  by  Philo.  Information  concerning  manu- 
.scripts  and  earlier  editions  of  the  works  of  Philo 
is  found  ill  Thomas  Mangev"s  excellent  edition, 
London,  1711.',  -  vols.     Eurtln-r  details  are  found 


in  Delaunay's  Plillon  d'Alexandrle,  Paris,  1SG7, 
Tischendorf's  prolegomena  to  his  Phllunca  Inedlta, 
Leipzig,  ISOS,  and  in  the  later  editions  of  Philo 
l)y  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  Erlaugen,  1785-92,  and  C.  E. 
Richter,  Leipzig,  1828-30,  S  vols.  [There  is  an 
English  translation,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  in  Bohn"s 
Ecclesiastical  Library,  London,  l854-5o,  4  vols.] 

The  peculiar  blending  of  Jewish  monotheism 
and  Hellenic  pantheism  which  meets  us  in  the 
works  of  Philo  is  not  .simply  an  individual  fea- 
ture of  the  author.  An  attempt  at  combination 
between  fireek  and  Hebrew  wisdom,  a  pi'ocess  of 
assimilation  of  those  two  elements,  had  gone  on 
for  a  long  time  in  Alexandria.  It  may  be  traced 
back  even  to  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint. 
But  Philo  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  that 
movement,  its  result.  Already  the  Fathers  were 
struck  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  his  whole 
mind  .seemed  permeated  by  Plato.  Either  Philo 
platonizes,  or  Plato  philoinzes,  says  Suidas ;  and 
Philo  himself  alw  ays  speaks  of  Plato  as  the  great, 
the  hoh".  This  must  not  be  luideistood,  how- 
ever, as  if  Philo  had  sacrificed  any  thing  sub- 
stantial of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  any  thing  substan- 
tial of  Judaism  to  Platonism.  By  no  means!  His 
faith  in  the  living,  jiersonal  (iod  never  wavered, 
—  the  Creator  and  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  who, 
out  of  the  whole  Imman  race,  had  chosen  Israel 
as  his  own  people,  and  revealed  him.self  to  them 
through  Moses.  To  Philo,  Moses  was  the  prophet 
among  the  prophets,  and  the  jNIosaic  law  the  sum 
total  of  all  revealed  wisdom.  The  fundamental 
character  of  his  )uind  is  positive,  not  negative. 
Faith  and  piety  are  to  him  the  highest  virtues : 
criticism  is  nothing.  The  influence  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Hellas  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain 
element  of  mystici.sni,  which  temjiers  the  sternness 
of  the  Jewish  consciousness  of  (iod,  and  softens 
the  austere  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Wolff  :  Philo's  Phlloxophie.  Gothenburg,  1859  ; 
Steexbkrg  :  Oin  Pliilos  (iudscrkjemkhe,  Copen- 
hagen, 1870;  [DuUMMO.VD  :  Phltii:  Principles  of 
the  Jeicisli-Alexandrlan  J'/iltofnp/ii/,  London,  1877J. 
His  allegorical  method,  always  artificial,  often 
extravagant,  and  sometimes  violent,  he  V)orrowed 
exclusively  from  the  Greek  philo.sophers,  espe- 
cially Plato  and  the  Stoics.  The  Stoics  liked  to 
di.ssolve  the  (ireek  myths  into  abstract  ideas,  to 
reduce  to  simjile  ob.servations  the  images  and  per- 
sonifications contained  in  the  traditions  of  the 
popular  religion;  and  the  method  they  employed 
was  the  allegory.  This  method  Philo  adopted, 
and  applied  to  the  Bible.  'J'lie  Bible  he  taught 
has  a  <li)uble  meaning,  —  a  literal  and  an  allegori- 
cal; the  latter  pervading  the  former  like  a  fine 
fluid  ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  literal 
sense  must  be  altogether  excluded,  a.s,  for  instance. 
when  a  l)assage  states  something  unworthy  of 
(!od  (God  iilanting  trees,  questioning  Adam,  de- 
scending from  heaven,  etc.),  or  something  self- 
conlrailictoi-y  (Ishmael  with  Ilagar,  at  the  same 
time  a  suckling  infant  and  a  half-grown  boy,  Cain 
building  a  (^ity,  the  eunuch  Potijihar  having  a 
wife,  etc.).  See  Pi.ank  :  Commentat.  de  prlnclplls 
et  causls  interpretidionls  Plillonlana:  allei/oricn',  Got- 
tiugen,  1807,  and  C.  Sikgfuikd:  P/iilo  ah  Ausleger 
d.  .4.7'.,  Jena,  187.'). 

By  writers  of  the  ratiomilistic  school,  Philo  is 
generally  represented  as  having  exercised  a  deci- 
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sive  influence,  not  only  on  the  ancient  Cliristian 
theology,  but  even  on  Christianity  itself.  See 
Uallk.nstkdt  :  I'ltilo  nnd  JolKiiines,  IfSTJ;  Gkui)- 
HER :  I'liilo,  l'S;3I,  and  d'escliii-lde  ili-s  i'rcliristen- 
litiii.'!,  1838;  GiiossJiAXX  :  (Inci'stiiiiics  I'/iiloiiea', 
1829;  anil  others.  Bnt  not  tlie  least  liit  of  evidence 
has  ever  been  offered  of  an  historical  connection 
between  I'hilo  and  the  founder  of  Cln  istianity,  or 
his  apostles.  The  whole  basis  of  the  assertion  is 
a  merely  incidental  resemblance  between  certain 
theological  idea.s  and  expressions  in  the  works  of 
I'liilo  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and, 
when  the  logos-doctrine  of  John  has  been  repre- 
sented as  directly  derived  from  tlie  logos-doctrine 
of  Philo,  the  representation  rests  upon  a  gross  mis- 
take. The  logos  of  Philo  is  a  cosmic,  naturalistic 
power,  without  real  per.sonality,  borrowed  from 
tlie  (ireek  philosophy  ;  while  the  logos  of  John  is 
an  ethical  personality  in  the  higliest  sense  of  the  ; 
word,  —  the  realization  of  the  Messianic  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament.  See  Kefehstf.in  :  Philo's 
Lehre  run  den  ijiiltliclten  Miltelweseii,  Leipzig,  1840  ; 
Max  Heinze:  J)(e  Lehre  rum  Lof/iis  in  der  yriecli- 
ischen  Philo.topliie,  Oldenburg,  1872;  Soulieu  : 
L(i  doctrine  da  Lagos  cliez  J'/iilun,  Torino,  1875; 
F.  Klase.x  :  Der  Loijos  der  jiid.-ulex.  Itelit/ion.i- 
J'hil<}so/>hie.  Freiburg,  1879.  But  his  exegetical 
method,  with  its  principle  of  allegorization,  was 
generally  adopted  and  extensively  employed  by 
the  ancient  Fathers,  not  only  by  Barnabas,  Ju.s- 
tin,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius, 
but  also  by  Jerome  and  Ambrose.  See  D.Xhne: 
(ieschichdicke  Darstellunrj  der  jdd.-alex.  Reliyious- 
plidosnphie,  Halle,  1834.  ZOCKI.EH. 

PHILO  CARPATHIUS  is  mentioned  in  Poly- 
bins  (Vila  Jijiipha II a,  c.  i9),  a,nd  l>ySuidas;  but 
whether  he  was  from  the  city  of  Carpasia  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  or  from  the  Island  of  Carpathos, 
situated  between  Creta  and  Khodus,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  nor  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Latin  translation  in  1537,  by  Stephanus 
Salviatus,  in  Paris.  Gvss. 

PHILOPATRIS  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue 
found  among  the  works  of  Lucian,  and  generally 
(pioted  as  an  example  of  Pagan  .satire  on  Chris- 
tianity. Its  literary  worth  is  null,  but  the  his- 
torical notices  it  contains  have  given  rise  to  some 
investigations  concerning  the  date  of  its  author- 
ship. Gesner  places  it  in  the  time  of  Julian  (De 
(elale  el  auclore  diaioiji  .  .  .  qui  P.  inscrihilur, 
Jena,  1714);  Eheraann  (see  Studien  der  erang. 
Geistlichkeil  Wdrlembergs,  1839),  in  the  time  of 
Valens;  Niebuhr  (^Kleine  historisclie  and  pliilo- 
lof/ische  Schriflen,  ii.),  iii  the  tenth  century,  under 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  963-9(39;  and  Wessig  {])e 
(Elate  et  auclore  P.  ilialogi,  Coblentz,  1868),  under 
Johannes  Tziniisces,  969-976.  Niebuhr's  hypoth- 
esis seems  to  be  the  most  available.  GA.SS. 

PHILOPONUS.     See  .John  PniLOPONus. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION.  Both  phi- 
losophy and  religion  must  first  have  had  .some 
historical  development  before  their  relations  could 
appear  for  investigation.  In  fact,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  proceeded  apart  until  the  Christian 
era,  when  they  openly  met  as  strangers  vvho.se  mu- 
tual interests  were  yet  to  be  perceived  and  adjust- 
ed. It  was  not  until  Christianity  had  emerged 
from  the  symbols  of  .(udaism,  that  religion  stood 
forth  in  a  mature   form,  free  from   philosophic 


speculation  ;  and  it  was  not  until  (Jrecian  wisdom 
had  outgrown  the  myths  of  Ile;ithcnisni,  that  phi- 
lo.sophy  api)eared  in  a  pure  state,  disengaged  from 
religious  superstition.  Nor  was  it  strange  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  two  great  powers  should 
have  resulted  in  misunderstanding  and  conflict. 
The  early  Christians,  claiming  a  revealed  knowl- 
edge from  Heaven,  could  only  denounce  philoso- 
phy as  the  foolishness  of  this  world;  and  the 
philosoi)hers,  in  their  sceptical  pride  of  intellect, 
were  fain  to  despise  Christianity  as  a  mere  vulgar 
superstition.  The  struggle  had  its  jiiactieal  issue 
in  the  bitter  ijersecutions  which  jirevailed  until 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  under  Coiistantine. 

Since  this  first  encounter,  the  relations  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion  have  pa.s.sed  through  various 
phases,  marked  bv  the  chief  epochs  of  church 
history.  In  the  patristic  age  (A.D.  200-500)  the 
previous  conflict  had  become  exchanged  for  an 
alliance ;  and  philosophy  and  religion  were 
blended  within  the  limits  of  Christian  theology. 
The  Greek  Fathers  —  Justin  IMartyr,  Clement, 
and  Origen  —  strove  to  base  their  apologetics 
upon  the  theism  and  ethics  of  Plato,  and  even  to 
couch  the  mysteries  of  the  trinity,  the  incarnation, 
and  the  atonement,  in  terms  of  the  Platonic  meta- 
physics. And  though  some  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
such  as  Tertullian  and  Irena-us,  betrayed  an  anti- 
philo.sophical  tendency,  yet  others,  such  as  Lac- 
tantius  and  Augustine,  did  not  .scruple  to  employ 
the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  Aristotle.  The  union 
had  its  hybrid  fruit  in  that  half-Pagan,  half-Chris- 
tian civilization  which  perLshed  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

In  the  scholastic  age  (A.D.  900-1400)  the  for- 
mer alliance  grew  into  a  bondage ;  and  religion 
in  a  dogmatic  form  subjugated  pliilosophy  to  the 
.sei-vice  of  orthodoxy.  The  great  schoolmen,  such 
as  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns 
Scotus,  simply  aimed  to  systematize  the  patristic 
opinions  by  means  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  treat- 
ing the  physics  and  metapliysics  as  mere  tributary 
provinces  of  revealed  theology.  There  were  a  few 
philosophic  divines,  such  as  Scotus  Erigena,  Abe- 
lard,  Roger  Bacon,  who  for  their  speculations  and 
researches  incurred  persecution  as  heretics.  The 
de.spotism  had  its  imposing  manifestation  in  that 
p.seudo-Christian  civilization  which  rendered  all 
the  art,  as  well  as  science,  of  the  middle  ages, 
subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papal 
hierarchy. 

In  the  reforming  age  (A.D.  1500-1800)  the 
bondage  bred  a  rupture,  and  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion once  more  became  independent.  On  the 
philosophic  side,  the  revolt  of  reason  appeared 
successively  in  Italian  naturalism,  as  led  by  Pom- 
poiiatius,  Cardan,  Vanini;  in  English  deism,  a.s  led 
by  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Hume;  in  French  atheism, 
as  led  by  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  Diderot  ;  ami.  more 
recently,  in  German  pantheism,  as  led  by  Strauss 
and  Feiierbach.  On  the  religious  side,  the  recoil 
of  faith  was  seen  in  Roman  Catholicism,  as  re- 
established by  Bellarmin  and  Loyola  on  the  tradi- 
tional patristic  and  scholastic  dogmas  ;  in  Prot- 
estantism, as  organized  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox, 
and  Cranmer,  by  means  of  the  reformed  creeds 
and  confessions ;  and  ultimately  in  a  growing 
sectarianism,  which  has  filled  Christendom  wl'.h 
polemic  feuds  to  the  present  hour.  .\t  the  same 
time,  the  wonderful  intellectual  activity  of   the 
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period  has  been  practically  expressed  in  that  lich, 
progressive  Christian  civilization  which  has  re- 
suscitated Europe,  colonized  America,  and  is  al- 
ready advancing  throiighont  Asia  and  Africa. 

At  length,  in  this  present  critical  age  (A.D. 
1800-83),  the  schism  has  become  a  truce  ;  and 
philosophy  and  religion  seem  poised  as  for  some 
final  adjustment.  Never  before  have  they  readied 
a  separate  development  so  extreme.  Never  before 
h.ave  their  relations  appeared  so  problematical ; 
and  never  before  has  tlie  need  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion become  so  inipeiative.  .\  few  i-eligionists 
may  still  talk  of  dispensing  with  philosopliy.  and 
a  few  philo.sophers  may  dream  of  sui>erseding  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  intelligent  mass  of  thinkers  and 
divines  is  confidently  awaiting  an  harmonious 
settlement. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  reli- 
gion and  sound  and  vain  philosophy.  All  the 
great  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  instead 
of  assailing  religion,  have  claimed  to  free  it  from 
superstition  and  error ;  and  all  tlie  great  theolo- 
gians, from  Clement  to  Calvin  [and  Schleier- 
inacher],  have  interpreted  St.  Paul  as  deprecating, 
not  so  much  a  .sound  Christian  iihilosophy.  as  one 
that  was  deceitful,  and  not  after  Christ.  Only  by 
some  gross  abuse  of  either  or  both  has  the  union 
between  them  ever  bred  what  Bacon  terms  an 
heretical  religion  and  a  fantastical  philosophy. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  distinguish  their  theo- 
retical from  their  jiraotical  im]>ortance.  Their 
relative  worth  and  dignity  .as  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests cannot  predetermine  their  abstract  truth  and 
knowledge.  Let  it  be  assumed,  once  for  all,  that 
religion  is  the  one  supreme  human  concern,  to 
which  philosophy  itself  is  but  subsidiary,  and  we 
may  then  safely  jiroceed  to  define  tlieir  reciprocal 
relations  aiul  prerogatives. 

Tlie  Itelalion  of  J'/tilusoplii/  to  Relii/ion.  —  The 
relation  of  philoso]ihy  to  religion  lias  become 
apparent  in  every  province  of  religious  science. 
(1)  In  natural  theology,  pliilosophy  comes  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  divine  being  and  attributes, 
the  divine  government,  the  present  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  the  future  stale  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  These  are  tenets  common  to  all 
religions,  aiul  logically  prior,  if  not  fundamental, 
to  revealed  religion.  The  Pagan,  the  Deist,  and 
the  Christian  —  Cicero,  Herbert,  and  Butler  — 
have  been  agreed  in  accepting  them;  and  ortho- 
dox divines,  as  well  as  devout  philosoiihers,  have 
ever  employed  the  physical  anil  merilal  sciences 
for  their  confirmation  and  illustration. 

(2)  In  apologetical  theology,  philosophy  appears 
as  a  judge  to  collect  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
both  internal  and  external,  ami  estimate  their 
logical  and  ethical  value.  It  was  long  ago  argued 
by  Bishop  IJutlcr,  that  reason,  which  is  our  only 
faculty  for  juili;ing  any  thing,  is  a  proper  critic  of 
tlie  evidences,  though  not  of  the  purport  or  con- 
tent, of  a  suppose<l  revelation,  unless  the  latter 
be  found  plainly  absurd  or  immoral  ;  and  all  the 
great  a|iologetes.  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
have  been  striving  to  show  that  the  Cliristian 
religion  is  rejiaonable  as  well  an  credible.  But, 
whether  its  mir.acles  or  its  doctrines  be  put  fore- 
most in  proof,  both  evidential  schools  (Chalmers 
and  Mansel,  as  well  as  Clarke  and  Wolf)  have 
claimed  to  oiler  a  uiorc  or  less  philo.sopliical  vin- 


dication of  its  tiuth  and  value.  The  countless 
works  which  have  accumulated  on  the  miracu- 
lous, prophetical,  historical,  scientific,  and  experi- 
mental evidences  of  Christianity,  remain  as  but 
so  many  philosojOiic  judgments  in  its  favor. 
j  (3)  In  dogmatic  theology,  philosophy  is  ad- 
[  mitted  no  longer  as  a  witne.ss  or  a  judge,  but 
rather  as  a  disciple  and  handmaid  of  revealed 
religion,  to  learn  its  teachings,  and  organize  them 
into  a  logical  system.  Once  inside  an  accredited 
revelation,  reason  herself  is  ready  to  accept  mys- 
teries and  even  paradoxes.  But  the  truths  of 
Holj-  Scripture,  however  clear  to  believing  minds, 
j  are  not  given  in  .scientific  terms,  and  can  only  be 
formulated  by  the  rational  faculty  as  trained  in 
schools  of  liuman  learning  and  consecrated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Accordingly,  the  Fathers,  the 
schoolmen,  the  reformers,  and  the  later  divines 
have  all  proceeded  moie  or  less  philosophically 
in  their  construction  of  the  Christian  dogmas. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  mo.st  peculiar  mysteries  of 
revelation  —  the  trinity,  the  incarnation,  the 
atonement  —  have  found  frequent  expression  and 
illustration  in  philo.sophical  systems  of  purely 
human  origin  ;  so  that  the  dogmatic  theology  still 
current  is  full  of  the  ideas  and  terms  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Arabian  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
the  later  schools  of  French,  English,  and  German 
thought.  The  names  of  Malebranche,  Cudworth, 
Schleieriuacher,  and  Hodge,  are  enough  to  suggest 
how  largely  theologians  have  made  u.se  of  philo- 
sophical learning  and  speculation. 

(4)  Even  in  polemical  and  iiraclical  theology, 
philosophy  may  be  of  essential  .service  in  adapt- 
ing revealed  doctrines  to  the  existing  state  of 
Christianity  and  civilization. 

7'/ie  Relation  of  Uclii/iun  to  Pltilosoplii/.  —  The 
relation  of  religion  to  philosophy,  though  not  so 
obvious,  is  quite  as  important,  according  to  any 
definition  that  may  be  enqiloyed.  (1)  Philoso- 
phy, as  the  comprehensive  science  of  things  divine 
and  human,  embraces  theology  with  the  other 
sciences,  and  would  remain  forever  incomplete 
without  it.  Religion  is  at  least  a  conspicuous 
phenomenon  to  be  explained,  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  a  recognizeii  branch  of  inquiry,  (juite 
apart  from  their  ]iraelical  moment,  the  .articles 
of  natural  religion  are  problems  of  speculative 
interest,  which  have  tasked  profound  thinkers, 
like  Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Kant;  and  even  the 
dognuus  of  revealed  religion,  as  treated  by  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Hegel,  liave  formed  an  integral 
part  of  human  knowledge.  The  few  philosopliers 
like  Comte,  who  would  ignore  theology,  have  sim- 
ply substituted  some  grotes(iuc  imitation  in  its 
place.  Instead  of  being  monopolized  by  [irofes- 
sional  divines,  it  is  now  [luisned  by  arclneologists 
and  iiliilologists  like  Burnouf  ami  Max  Miiller, 
who  claim  to  have  founded  a  new  science  of 
religion  termed  comparative  theology,  as  well  as 
by  non-Christian  writers,  like  .Strauss,  Theodore 
I'arker.  and  Greg,  who  have  been  cousliucting 
ancient  and  modern  faiths  into  a  new  philosophic 
cieed  of  the  future.  .So  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Latest  elassificators  of  knowledge, 
theology  is  at  least  entitled  to  rank  as  the  lust 
and  highest  of  the  empirical  sciences. 

(2)  Pliilosophy,  as  the  science  of  the  absolute, 
re(piires  religion  on  the  transcendental  side  of  the 
sciences  for  their  own  logical  support  and  consist- 
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ency.  Separate  from  tlieisin,  tlie  iMetii]>hysical 
ideas  of  causality,  absoluteness,  and  iiitiuity,  can 
only  appear  vague  and  contradictory;  but  they 
at  once  become  clear  and  roni;rnc>us  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  Absolute  Will  or  Intinite  Ueason 
as  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  ]ihenonienal 
universe.  Such  a  conception  is  not  to  bo  arbi- 
trarily set  aside  as  a  mere  antlirojiomorphic  senti- 
ment or  superstition  because  it  happens  so  largely 
to  coincide  with  the  religious  belief  of  mankind. 
In  the  dry  light  of  pmre  thought  it  affords  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  world,  which  has  satisfied 
even  atheistic  and  pantheistic  metaphysicians  like 
Schopenhauer  and  Hegel,  as  well  as  theistic  meta- 
physicians like  Descartes  and  Berkeley;  while 
in  practical  research  it  has  heeu  used  as  a  sort  of 
rational  postulate  by  great  physicists  like  Newton 
and  Ilerschel,  who  have  thus  sought  to  give  unity 
to  their  scientific  knowledge.  The  agnostic  school 
of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  has 
simply  been  purging  theology  from  that  grosser 
anthropomorphism  which  philosopliic  divines  have 
assailed  from  the  time  that  St.  Paul  first  reproved 
it  at  the  Athenian  altar  to  the  L'nknown  God. 
In  like  manner  the  pessimistic  school  of  Hart- 
mann  and  Bahnsen  is  but  empha.sizing  the  riddles 
of  evil,  pain,  and  chance,  which  were  long  since 
met  by  revealed  religion,  and  can  only  be  fully 
solved  tlirough  its  aid,  as  the  younger  Fichte  and 
Ulrici  have  shown.  And  though  the  history  of 
Christian  Gnosticism,  as  seen  e.specially  in  the 
schools  of  Schelling  and  Marheinecke,  has  lieen 
full  of  mystical  conceits,  yet  it  serves  at  least 
to  show  to  what  extent  the  dogmas  of  creation, 
redemption,  and  judgment,  have  been  philosophi- 
cally employed  in  explaining  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  destiny  of  the  universe.  Theology, 
therefore,  besides  being  the  highest  of  the  empiri- 
cal .sciences,  is  also  their  metaphysical  foundation 
and  complement,  without  which  they  woidd  fall 
into  nescience  and  absurdity,  and  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  remain  forever  in.soluble. 

(3)  Philosophy,  as  the  supreme  science  of  the 
sciences,  admits  revelation  as  a  correlate  factor 
with  reason  in  each  of  those  .sciences.  Revelation 
by  its  very  definition  is  complemental  to  reason, 
making  known  the  otherwise  unknowable,  and 
thus  meeting  our  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
necessities.  The  Christian  revelation  in  particu- 
lar is  found  to  be  a  transcendental  communication 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  as  such  has  been  largely 
employed  by  philosophers,  no  less  than  theologi- 
ans, in  suppilementing  and  completing  the  pmrely 
rational  portions  of  our  knowledge.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  fitting  reward  of  philosophy  for  her  service 
to  theology  in  demonstrating  the  authority  of 
revelation,  that  she  thereby  supplies  the  exigency 
of  reason,  .and  so  may  connect  the  infiinte  nund 
of  God  with  the  finite  mind  of  man  throughout 
the  realm  of  cognition.  The  few  irreligious 
thinkers,  such  as  Comte,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Lewes, 
who  have  treated  of  the  logic  of  the  sciences  in 
an  otherwise  luminous  m.anner,  have  strangely 
overlooked,  not  merely  the  whole  metaphysical 
domain  of  those  sciences,  but  the  existence  there- 
in of  a  conspicuous,  objective  revehation,  histor- 
ically .attested  by  an  immense  m.ass  of  cumulative 
evidences,  as  scientific  in  their  nature,  if  not  in 
their  extent,  as  those  which  uphold  the  Xewtonian 
theory  of  the  solar  system.     And  even  Christian 


thinkers,  the  most  learned  in  divinity,  have  yet 
to  .see  more  cle.arly  the  strictly  philosophical  value 
of  that  revelation  in  removing  intellectual  error 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  moral  and  practical 
depravity,  and  thus  perfecting  .science  no  less 
than  religion.  'I"he  truth  is,  that  philoso]ihy,  in 
order  to  acconijdish  its  own  highest  aim  and  func- 
tion as  the  .science  and  art  of  knowledge,  must 
begin  by  a.ssuming  revelation  and  reason  to  be 
joint  factors  of  knowledge,  and  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  their  normal,  existing,  and  jirospective 
relations  in  the  scale  of  the  sciences,  and  to 
formulate  the  logical  rules  for  organizing  the 
existing  medley  of  rational  and  revealed  truths, 
theories,  and  doctrines.  In  other  words,  the  very 
foundations  of  a  complete  philo.sophical  system 
must  be  partly  laid  in  natural  theology  and  the 
Christian  evidences ;  and  no  one  can  foretell  to 
what  extent  even  dogmatic  theology,  as  we  now 
know  it,  may  yet  enter  with  the  physical  and 
mental  .sciences  into  the  growing  superstructure 
of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 

(4)  Finally,  in  the  most  practical  sen.se,  philoso- 
phy as  the  pmrsuit  of  wisdom,  needs  the  religious 
graces  of  reverence,  docility,  and  faith,  together 
with  the  more  purely  philosophical  virtues  of  ab- 
straction, candor,  and  catholicity,  in  all  efforts 
after  knowledge  and  truth. 

T/te  Harmony  of  PliUosophij  and  Religion.  —  If 
the  foregoing  definitions  be  correct,  the  relations 
of  philosophy  and  religion  are  neither  hostile  nor 
indifferent,  but  reciprocal  and  harmonious.  In 
their  actual  development  they  have  become  so 
connected  that  neither  can  do  without  the  other; 
and  in  their  mutual  completion,  whensoever  at- 
tained, would  be  involved  at  once  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  knowledge  and  the  full  vindication 
of  the  Christian  religion.  To  such  an  ultimate 
pliilosophy,  so  based  upon  the  concurrence  of 
reason  and  revelation,  the  Christian  thinkers  of 
all  ages  have  aspired  with  more  or  less  intelli- 
gence ;  and  a  clear  presentiment  of  its  inevitable 
approach  m.ay  be  said  to  liave  already  arisen  in 
minds  of  "  large  discourse,  looking  before  and 
after." 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that  these 
views  have  begun  to  pervade  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation, learning,  and  literature.  The  apparent 
breach  between  philosophy  and  religion  is  becom- 
ing practically  healed  in  divinity  schools,  colleges, 
and  learned  societies,  by  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessorships, 1  ctureships,  prize-essays,  and  memoirs, 
specially  devoted  to  the  harmony  of  science  and 
faith,  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  pliilosophy. 
The  press  is  al.so  teeming  with  works  to  the  same 
purport,  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  name  them.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  the  younger  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and  Zbck- 
ler  of  "Germany,  Murphy,  Calderwood,  and  Fair- 
bairn  of  Great  Britain,  and  Henry  B.  Smith, 
McCosh,  and  Porter,  for  examples  of  authors  who 
have  more  or  less  directly  treated  of  the  subject 
of  this  article.  CH.VRI.ES  W.  SHIELDS. 

PHILOSOPHY,  Christian,  American  Institute 
of,  w.as  founded  in  ISSl,  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems 
of  New-York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing fully  ar.d  impartially  the  nio.st  important 
questions  of  science  and  philosophy,  more  espe- 
cially those  that  bear  upon  the  great  truths  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Scripture.      The  institute  holds 
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monthly  meetings,  at  which  papers  are  read  and 
discussed.  It  has  a  course  of  public  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  Xew  York  in  tlie  wiatcir.  It  has  also  sum- 
mer schools,  at  which  lectures  are  delivered,  and 
discussions  liad,  of  questions  of  current  interest. 
Its  lectures  and  papers  are  published  in  a  month- 
ly magazine,  C/iri.iiian  Tliourjht,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  its  subscribing  members. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  the  .\rian  church  historian ; 
b.  in  Cappadoeia  in  368 ;  studied  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  etc.,  in  Constantinople;  and 
died  after  425:  nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
life.  Of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  twelve 
books,  only  excerpts  have  come  down  to  us,  made 
by  Photius  {B'M.  Cod.,  40),  who  recommends  its 
ornate  and  pleasant  style,  though,  of  course,  he 
condenms  its  tendency.  It  began  with  tlie  con- 
troversy between  Arius  and  Alexander,  and  ended 
at  423.  It  represents  Arianisni  as  the  older,  the 
genuine  Christianity,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  violence  and  intrigues  of  the  so-called  ortho- 
dox party,  and  sides  at  every  point  with  the  .\ri- 
ans,  but  contains,  nevertheless,  many  valuable 
historical  notices.  The  excerpts  were  first  edited 
by  Jac.  Gothofredus,  Geneva,  1643,  then  by  Vale- 
sius,  Paris,  1673,  and  at  Canterbury,  1720.  They 
were  reprinted  liy  ]Migne. 

PHILOSTRATUS,  Flavius,  b.  in  tlie  second 
half  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Lemnos;  studied  rhetoric  in  Athens, 
and  afterwards  taught  philosophy  in  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Alexander  Severus.  At  lier  instance  lie  wrote 
a  life  of  Apolloniusof  Tyana,  —  partly  from  docu- 
ments in  her  possession,  —  wliich  at  various  times 
has  played  quite  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  attacks 
on  Christianity.  It  was  translated  into  English 
by  Charles  Blount  (1680)  and  bv  Rev.  Edward 
Berwick  (1809),  into  French  by  Chatillon  (1774), 
and  A.  Chassang  (1862),  and  into  (lerinan  by 
Eduard  Baltzer,  Rudolstadt-i.-Th.,  1883.  He  also 
wrote  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  Commentaries  on 
the  lives  of  the  Heroes  of  Homer,  descriptions  of 
paintings,  letters,  etc.  The  best  critical  edition  of 
his  (•(jllccted  woi-ks  by  Kayser,  Leipzig  1870,  2  vols. 

PHILOXENUS,  who.se  true  name  was  Xena- 
jas:  b.  at  Tahal  in  Persia;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
ilierapolis  (Mabug),near  Antioch,  about  oOO;  wiis 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  adver.saries  of  the  Chalce- 
don  Decrees.  Of  his  writings,  only  the  titles  have 
come  down  to  us  (i»(?  trinknle  et  incarnalione,  De 
nnn  ex  triniinU  incarniilo  et  piisno,  Tracldliis  in  Nes- 
loriitnos  (I  ICutyrhidnox,  etc.),  and  a  few  fragments, 
preserved  by  Barhebnens  and  Uionysius  Barsa- 
libi,  and  collected  by  .Vsseniani  in  his'fli'W.  Oricril., 
II.  For  tlie  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  made  by  Rural  Bishop  Polycarp,  and 
is  called  the  Philoxenian,  see  Bible  Vkhsions, 
p.  287.  o.\si.s. 

PHOCAS,  a  gardener  of  .Sinope  in  Pontns  ;  suf- 
fered ni.irl yriloni  in  the  most  cruel  manner  under 
I'rajan,  or  perhaps  under  Diocletian.  He  was 
the  Ivustern  counterpart  of  the  St.  Erasmus  or 
St.  Elmo  of  the  West,  the  wonder-working  saint 
of  the  sailors,  who  during  the  sUjriii  sung  hynms 
to  his  prai,se,  left  a  i>lace  vacant  for  him  at  the 
dinner-table,  and,  when  the  trip  was  over,  distrib- 
uted a  portion  of  the  profit  in  his  name  lo  tin; 
poor.     The   Emperor  I'hocas  considered  him  as 


his  patron-saint,  and  built  a  magnificent  church 
in  his  honor  at  Dihippion,  near  Constantinople. 
He  is  commemorated  by  the  Greek  Church  on 
Sept.  22,  by  the  L.atin  on  July  14.  See  Aslerii 
Ama.t.  oral,  in  P/iocam,  in  Migxk:  Pair.  Grcec, 
vol.  40.  Different  from  him  is  the  Antiochian 
martyr  of  the  same  name,  sjioken  of  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  in  his  Dc  glnr.  miirl.,  flO.  To  touch  the 
door  of  his  tomb  was  a  sure  cure  when  bitten  by 
a  serpent.     Act.  Sand.,  ,lu\y  Ul.         ZOCKLER. 

PHCENICIA  (Greek,  *o(m7;;  Latin,  Phctntce). 
The  derivalion  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  as  the 
Greek  plianix  means  both  a  date-palm  and  a  deep- 
red  color :  the  latter  sense,  however,  referring  to 
the  I'eddish-brown  color  of  the  skin  of  the  Pliceni- 
cians,  seems  to  be  preferable.  The  natives  called 
themselves  Kenaani,  and  their  land  Kcntian.  The 
Old  Testament  generally  designates  the  Phoeni- 
cians as  Canaanites,  though  sometimes,  also,  as 
Sidonians :  in  the  New  Testament  the  land  is 
.spoken  of  as  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt. 
XV.  21 ;  comp.  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24).  According 
to  Augustine,  the  Punic  peasants  of  Northern 
Africa,  descendants  of  Tyrian  settlers,  still  called 
themselves  Clianaai  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  country  occupied  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  slopes  of  Li- 
banon,  from  the  Eleutherus  in  the  north,  to 
Mount  Carmel  in  the  south.  It  was  well  watered 
and  very  fertile,  and  produced  an  enormous 
amount  of  wheat,  wine,  fruit,  etc.  Iron  and  cop- 
per mines  were  worked.  Glass  and  purple  were 
among  its  most  famous  manufactures.  The  Bible 
mentions  the  following  cities :  Ano,  Aclizib,  Zor 
(Tyre),  Zarpath,  Sidon,  Berothah,  Gebal  or  Byblos, 
Tripolis,  Orthosias,  Sin,  .^rke,  Siniyra,  Arvad  or 
Aradus. 

According  to  Gen.-  x.  6,  15,  the  Phoenicians 
were  Hamites,  as  were  all  the  Canaanites.  That 
statement,  however,  has  been  much  questione<l 
on  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the 
Phienician  and  the  Hebrew  language.  Hebrew 
is,  indeed,  in  Isa.  xix.  18,  called  tlie  language  of 
Canaan.  .\nd  how  came  the  Pluenieians  to  speak 
a  Sliemitic  language,  when  they  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  race, —  a  race  which  allied  them 
to  the  Egyjitians  and  Etliiopians?  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  explanation  possible  than  a  change 
of  tongue ;  though  it  must  be  left  undecided 
whether  that  change  took  place  before  or  after 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  in  the  midst  of  a 
native  Shemitio  pojiulation.  Herodotus  t«lls  us, 
that,  according  to  llieir  own  traditions,  the  Phoe- 
nicians came  from  the  Erythnvan  Sea  (tlie  Per- 
sian Gulf),  and  penetrated  through  Syria  to  the 
.Mediterranean  coast,  aViout  three  thousand  years 
before  our  era;  and  Strabo  contains  the  remarka- 
ble notice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  'I'yrus  and 
Aradus,  two  islands  in  the  Persian  (Julf,  had 
temples  similar  to  those  of  the  Plioenicians,  ami 
declared  the  Phwnician  cities  of  Tyre  and  .Vradus 
to  be,  their  colonies.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
PhoMiicians  adopted  the  .Shemitic  tongue,  and 
lived,  at  least  at  times,  in  very  friendly  relations 
with  Israel,  their  nation.al  character,  tlieir  social 
organization,  their  commercial  and  industrial 
spirit,  their  talent  for  navigation  and  colonization, 
etc.,  distinguish  tliem  very  clearly  from  the  Shem- 
ilcs,  and  corroboiale  the  statement  of  the  Bible, 
that  tliev  were  Hamites. 
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Some  traces  of  the  oldest  history  of  PlicEiiicia 
liave  been  preserved  in  t.lie  iiioiuiiiieuts  of  Egypt. 
Shortly  after  the  exiiid.si(]ii  of  tlie  Ilyksos  peojjle 
from  the  Delta,  the  I'liaracjhs  began  their  cam- 
paigns into  Asia;  and  for.  a  long  period  the  Phce- 
lucian  cities  stood  under  Egyptian  authority. 
They  paid  an  annual  tribute,  and  enjoyed,  in  re- 
ward, certain  coninii'i-i'ial  privileges  in  Egypt.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  precedence 
among  the  Plueiiician  cities  passed  from  Sidon 
to  Tyre,  and  very  friendly  relations  were  formed 
between  King  Hiram  and  David  and  Solomon. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Tyrians  extended  their  connnerce  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  penetrated  through  the  Strait  of 
Tharsis  (tiibraltar),  visited  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Britain  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  princess,  Elis- 
sa,  the  Dido  of  Virgil.  At  the  same  time  the 
contest  began  between  the  I'hcenicians  and  the 
Assyrians.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  Phoeni- 
cians preferred  to  secure  tlieir  commercial  privi- 
leges by  the  payment  of  a  tribute  ;  though  at  times 
some  very  tierce  fighting  took  place,  as,  for  in- 
stance, against  Xebuchadnezzar,  in  592  B.C.  The 
Persian  kings,  who  were  very  much  in  need  of 
maritime  support,  were  consequently  accommo- 
dating in  their  policy  towards  Phojnicia.  After 
the  conquest  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  the  precedence 
passed  to  Aradus,  and  afterwards  to  Tripolis,  the 
Three-City  (thus  called  because  it  was  founded 
Ly  colonists  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus),  where 
the  council  of  three  hundred  senators  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  the  kings  of  the  three 
mother-cities.  Under  the  lioman  rule  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  retained  their  municipal  organization, 
with  the  only  ciiange  that  the  royal  power  was 
abolished. 

Their  great  name  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  Phcenicians  owe  to  their  commercial  talent 
and  energy :  for  centuries  they  carried  on  the 
whole  exchange  between  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
East  and  the  AV'est.  Some  of  their  reputed  dis- 
coveries —  the  art  of  writing,  of  glass-making,  of 
purple-dyeing,  etc.  —  may  not  be  original  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word :  but  the  utilization  of 
those  arts,  their  general  introduction,  was,  at  all 
events,  due  to  the  Phoenicians ;  and  they  were, 
without  doubt,  the  most  audacious  and  enterpris- 
ing navigators  of  anticjuity.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  Greeks  called  the  polar  star  the 
Phoenician  star.  Their  literature  was  probably 
considerable ;  but  only  a  few  remnants  of  it  have 
cionie  down  to  us  through  Greek  translations,  — 
the  so-called  Periplus,  the  history  of  Sanchunia- 
thon  (fragments  in  Eusebius),  etc.  In  the  second 
century  of  our  era  their  language  died  out  in  Asia, 
superseded  by  the  (ireek:  in  Northern  Africa  it 
lived  on  among  the  peasants  until  the  sixth  centu- 
ry (Punic).  It  exists  only  in  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions on  coins,  medals,  sarcophagi  (Eshmanazar), 
etc.  For  their  religion,  see  the  articles  on  As- 
TAKTE,  Baal,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Schroder  :  Die  phonic.  Sprache,  Halle, 
1869;  Baudissin  :  Sludieri  ziir  seniil.  Rcligions- 
(/eschichte,  Leipzig,  1876 ;  J.  J.  L.  Bkrger  :  Rc- 
cherches  arclitoloijKjues  sur  le^  colonies  p/ie'tiicienncs 
t'tablies  sur  Ic  llUural  ile  la  Celtolique,  Paris,  1878 ; 
and  Kautzsch,  in  Kieum  :  Handworterbucli. 


PHOTINUS,    a   native   of   Ancyra,  a  pupil  of 

Marcc'llus,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sirniium  in 

Pannonia;   was  cundemned  by  the  .synod  of  An- 

tiocli   (-Ml)   as  an  adherent  of   the   homoousian 

doctrine,  antl  also  by  the  synod  of  Milan   (-HS), 

because  he  developed    the    iiomoousian    doctrine 

into  open  antagonism  to  the  dt)ctrine  of  hyjiostasis. 

Ile  was  finally  tleposed  by  the  .synod  of  Sirmiuni 

(^51);  but  his  party  continued  on,  as  the  synod 

of  Aquileia  (-381)  asked  for  its  sup]>i'ession.     His 

writings   have   perished  ;    l)ut   his   ojiinions    are 

I  known  to  ustlirough  Athanasius(/>c  Si/u(hL2G-27), 

!  Socrates  (llisl.  EccL,  ii.  19,  SO),  Hilary  {De  Synod. 

37),  an<l  the  acts  of  his  condenniation  in  Man,si  : 

I  Call.  Aiii/il.,  ii.  and  iii.  W.  MOI.LER. 

PHOTIUS,  b.  in  the  first  decade  of  the  ninth 
century;  d.  in  891.  In  846  the  Empie.ss  Theo- 
dora, regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Michael  III.,  appointed  Ignatius,  the  youngest 
son  of  Michael  I.,  and  a  man  of  unblemished 
character,  Patriarcli  of  Constantinojile.  Bardas, 
however,  the  vicious  uncle  of  Michael  HI.,  suc- 
ceeded in  estranging  the  young  emperor  from  his 
mother ;  and  when  Ignatius  refused  to  force  Theo- 
dora into  a  nunnery,  and  in  857  even  dared  to 
exclude  Bardas  from  the  Lord's  Supper  on  ac- 
count of  his  abominable  behavior,  the  latter  had 
him  deposed,  and  banished  to  tlie  Island  of  Tere- 
bintha.  The  patriarchal  see  of  Con.stantinople 
thus  became  vacant,  and  Bardas  was  looking 
about  for  a  fit  occupant.  His  choice  fell  upon 
Photius. 

Photius  was  rich ;  he  belrjnged  to  a  distin- 
guished family;  he  held  a  prominent  position  in 
piililic  life ;  and  he  was  already  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time :  but  he  was 
not  a  theologian.  Of  course,  as  he  had  studied  the 
science  of  the  age  in  its  widest  compass,  he  was 
W'ell  acquainted  with  the  Christian  dogmas,  and 
well  versed  in  ecclesia.stical  affairs.  But  his  offi- 
cial position  was  that  of  pi-olo.y)iilli(i)-ios,  or  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  ;  and  he  had  been  most 
active  as  a  diplomate.  It  was  not  without  pre- 
cedence, however,  that  a  layman  was  raised  to 
the  patriarchal  see ;  though  it  certainly  looked  a 
little  strange  that  Gregory  of  Syracuse,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Ignatius,  in  five  days  hurried  him 
through  the  five  orders  of  monk,  lector,  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  and  on  the  sixth 
consecrated  him  patriarch.  But  Ignatius  could 
not  be  made  to  submit,  though  a  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople (8.j!))  confirmed  his  dejiosition  and  con- 
denniation. He  found  support  in  the  West,  and 
soon  the  whole  clergy  of  the  Eastern  Church  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties.  The  emperor 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  a.sking  him  to 
interfere;  and  Photius  also  wrote  to  liim,  mod- 
estly, even  submissively,  and  defending  himself 
with  great  shrewdness  and  tact.  Nicholas  I. 
accepted  the  invitation;  but,  on  the  basis  of  the 
newlv  introduced  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  he 
accepted  it,  not  as  mediator,  but  as  judge.  He 
sent  two  bishops  —  Khadoald  of  Porto,  and  Zach- 
arias  of  Anagni  —  as  legates  to  Constantinople, 
where  a  numerously  attended  synod  was  con- 
vened in  861.  By  intrigues,  and,  as  .some  say, 
by  violence,  Ignatius  was  forced  to  resign,  and 
I'liotius  was  recognized.  The  latter  again  wrote 
;  to  the  Pope  in  order  to  explain  the  position,  and, 
'  if  possible,  to  gain  his  favor.    But  Kicholas  I. 
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had  now  become  fully  informed  about  the  true 
state  of  the  affairs.  In  863  he  convened  a  synod 
in  Rome,  punished  tlie  legates  for  disobedience, 
and  excommunicated  Photius.  Tlie  emperor  an- 
swered in  a  letter  full  of  furious  invectives.  The 
new  papal  emba.ssy  was  not  allowed  to  enter  Con- 
stantinople; and  Photius  at  once  changed  attitude, 
turning  the  controversy  between  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  tlie  bishop  of  Rome  into  a 
controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  In  866  he  issued  his  famous  encyclical 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  the  whole  Latin 
Church  heretical  on  account  of  its  clerical  celibacy, 
its  introduction  of  the  word  filioijue  into  the  creed, 
and  its  arrangement  of  the  Quadragesimal  Fast, 
and  called  upon  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Greek  Church  to  unite  firmly  and 
cordially  against  the  common  foe. 

The  turn  thus  given  to  the  cour.se  of  affairs 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  a  moment 
Photius  seemed  to  have  secured  success.  At  a 
synod  which  was  convened  in  Constantinople 
(867),  and  which,  though  it  was  packed,  pretended 
to  be  oecumenical,  he  formally  excommunicated 
the  Pope.  But  in  September,  same  year,  Michael 
III.  was  assassinated;  and  the  first  act  of  his 
assassin  and  successor,  Basilius  "Macedo,  was  to 
depose  Photius,  and  recall  Ignatius.  Political 
calculations  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  motive 
for  these  proceedings.  Basilius  needed  the  sui> 
port  of  the  party  of  Ignatius  and  of  the  Pope ; 
and  consequently  the  ])apal  supremacy  was  rec- 
ognized, and  the  papal  legates  were  again  received 
in  Constantinople.  A  synod  was  convened  in 
869 ;  and  Photius  w'as  not  only  deposed,  but  con- 
denmed  as  a  liar,  adulterer,  parricide,  and  heretic, 
and  shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  a  distant  monas- 
tery, where  lie  was  even  deprived  of  his  l>ooks.  As 
time  rolled  on,  however,  circumstances  changed. 
Photius  was  allowed  to  return  to  Constantinople : 
he  was  even  /nade  tutor  to  the  imperial  princes. 
He  was  al.so  reconciled  to  Ignatius ;  and,  when 
the  latter  died  (in  878),  he  quietly  took  possession 
of  the  patriarchal  see.  The  Roman  legates  who 
were  present  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (879) 
—  the  so-called  Pseudosynodus  Photiana  —  made 
no  objection  ;  and  the  frauds  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  two  preceding  synods  were  put  down 
as  the  true  cause  of  all  the  confusion.  Even  the 
Pope  seemed  willing  to  drop  the  case.  He  after- 
wards changed  his  mind,  however;  and  in  882  he 
renewed  the  ban  on  I'hotius,  which  none  of  his 
succe.ssors  could  be  induced  to  take  away.  Shortly 
after,  Photius  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  political  \ 
intrigues,  and  embezzlement  of  public  money;: 
and  ill  886  the  emjieror,  Leo  Philosophus,  a  son  ' 
of  Basilius,  banished  him  to  an  Armenian  inon-  I 
astery,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  ! 

whatever  verdict  maj'  be  given  on   Photius  as 
a  church  officer,  his  litrraiy  merits,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  theology',  but  also  in  those  of  phi- 
lology, canon  law,  and  history  of  literature,  are  I 
beyr)nd  cavil.      The  ])rincipal  monument  which  ] 
he  ha-s  left  of  his  erudition   is  his  M ujH.j/ii/ Wof ,  or 
liilihoOiiii^,  a  work  unic|UO  in  its  kind,  the  product  , 
of  a  stupendous  industry,  and  the  most  compre-  j 
hensive  learning,  an  invaluable  source  of  infor- 
mation.    According  to  the  dedication  to  Tarasius, 
it  wa.s  completed  before  he  was  apiiointed  patri- 
arch.    It  consists  of  roflices,  that  is,  chapters  of 


unequal  length,  strung  together  without  any  ma- 
terial or  chronological  principle  of  arrangement, 
and  containing  excerpts  of  books  accompanied 
with  historical  and  critical  notes  on  the  work  and 
the  author.  The  circumstance,  that,  of  authors 
quoted,  eighty  are  known  to  us  only  through  this 
work,  gives  an  idea  of  its  value ;  and  his  correct- 
ness in  all  points  where  he  can  be  controlled  gives 
guaranty  for  his  correctness  in  general.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  is  that  by  David  Iloschel. 
-■Augsburg,  1601  :  the  latest  and  best  known  is 
that  by  Im.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1824-25,  2  vols.  Of 
great  importance  is  also  his  No/iokuvuv,  a  collection 
of  the  canons  of  the  Eastern  Church,  containing 
not  only  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  but  also  the 
ecclesiastical  edicts  of  the  secular  government. 
It  is  found,  together  with  Balsamon's  commenta- 
ries, in  Voellus  and  Justellus  (Dihl.  Juri!'  canon.. 
ii.,  Paris,  1661).  His  Contra  Mantchaos,  edited 
by  Wolf,  in  his  Anecd.  Grac.  Ilandnirg,  1722, 
and  also  found  in  (jallaudi  (BiU.,  XJJI.).  lias  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  Iliyloria  Pdulicitnwnnn 
by  Petrus  Siculus;  but  as  Photius  wrote  his  book 
before  867,  and  Petrus  his  after  868,  it  is  tlie  latter 
who  has  borrowed  from  the  former.  The  Liher 
tie  spiritus  tiancti  mi/alar/oi/ia,  edited  by  Ilergen- 
rother,  Ratisboii,  1857,  shows  the  dialectical  art 
of  the  author,  presenting  numerous  reasons  why 
the  addition  of  Jiliof/ue  in  the  Latin  creed  is  un- 
tenable. His  letters,  of  which  there  is  a  nearh' 
complete  edition  by  ^Montagu,  London,  1651,  give 
many  interesting  traits  of  Ids  personal  life  and 
character.  Several  minor  treatises  by  him,  be- 
sides his  so-called  Lexicon,  London,  1822,  2  vols., 
h.ave  also  been  published;  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works  is  found  in  Wigue's  BUilioth.  Pair. 
Gncca.     CI-CIV. 

Lit.  — The  sources  of  his  life,  besides  his  own 
works  and  the  \'il(i  lynatii  by  \icetas  D.wid 
are  found  in  ]\1ansi  :  ConcU.  Coll.,  XVI.  See  also 
J-iVGEH  :  llistoire  de  Pliciliu.i,  Paris,  18-15,  2d  ed., 
1854 ;  TosTi :  Sloria  ilcll'  oriyine  delta  schma  t/reco, 
Florence,  1856,  2  vols. ;  IIekgkxrotheh  :  Piioliii.'!, 
Regensburg,  1867-69,  -i  vols.  G.\ss. 

PHRYC'IA  denoted  a  region  of  rather  undefined 
boundaries  occupying  the  central  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  the  lieginning  of  our  era  the  name 
had  merely  an  ethnological  and  no  geographical 
significance.  There  was  no  Roman  province  of 
the  name  Plirygia  until  the  fourth  century.  The 
people  inhabiting  that  region  were  of  Indo-(!er- 
manic  descent,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Armeni- 
ans:  but  many  .lews  were  settled  among  them. 
In  tlie  northern  part  were  the  cities  of  Ancyra. 
(iordician,  Doiyleum,  etc.  ;  in  the  southern, 
Colossa',  Hieiapolis.  Laodicea,  etc. 

PHYLACTERY,  tlie  (fivlaH-riijua  (Matt,  xxiii.  5), 
[i.e.,  a  irc('ptacl(>  for  safe-keeping],  is  a  small 
.scjuare  box,  made  either  of  jiarchment  or  black 
calf-skill,  in  which  are  enclosed  slips  of  parchment 
or  vellum,  with  Kxod.  xiii.  2-10,  11-17,  Deut.  vi. 
4-9,  xi.  l:i-22,  wiillciHin  them,  and  wliicli  are  worn 
on  the  head  and  left  arm  by  the  .lews,  [on  week- 
days] mornings  during  the  time  of  prayer.  .lew- 
isli  tradition  fiii<ls  the  injunction  concerning 
])liylacteries  in  Kxod.  xiii.  9,  16;  Dent.  vi.  8,  xi. 
18";  but  the  Karaite  .lews,  .leroine,  Lyra.  Calvin, 
(irotius,  and  others,  take  the  ]iaasages  in  cpiestioii 
ill  a  figurative  .sense.  At  what  time  phylacteries 
were  first  worn  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  Jewish. 
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canons  containing  minute  regulations  concern- 
ing them  seem  to  be  very  old.  According  to  the 
rahbis,  God  showed  to  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  how 
to  wear  the  phj'lactcries.  Kven  God  himself  is 
said  to  wear  them ;  and,  when  lie  swears  by  his 
holy  arm,  he  means  his  jihylacteries.  The  phy- 
lacteries, or  tephillin  as  they  are  called,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  even  holier  tlian  the  golden  plate  on 
the  priest's  tiara,  since  that  had  the  sacred  name 
once  engraved ;  but  in  each  of  the  tephillin  the 
tetragrammaton  recurred  twenty-three  times. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  tliey  are  made,  the 
following  will  give  an  illustration.  A  piece  of 
leather  is  soaked,  stretched  on  a  square  block  cut 
for  the  purpose,  sewed  together  witli  gut-strings 
while  wet,  and  left  on  the  block  till  it  is  dried 
and  stiffened ;  so  that  when  it  is  taken  off  it  forms 
a  square  leather  box.  As  the  Mosaic  code  enjoins 
one  for  the  hand,  and  another  for  the  head,  two 
such  boxes  are  requisite  for  making  the  phylac- 
teries. The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
hand  is  made  has  no  inscription  outside,  and  only 
one  cell  inside,  wherein  is  deposited  a  parchment 
strip  with  the  four  following  sections,  written 
thereon  in  four  columns;  each  column  having 
seven  lines.  [On  column  i.  is  written  Exod.  xiii. 
1-10;  on  colunm  ii.,  Exod.  xiii.  11-16;  on  colunm 
iii.,  Dent.  vi.  4-0  ;  and  on  column  iv.,  Dent.  xi. 
13-21.]  The  slip  is  rolled  up,  and  put  into  the  box; 
a  flap  connected  with  the  brim  is  then  drawn 
over  the  open  part,  and  sewed  firmly  down  to  the 
thick  leather  brim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  loop  on  one  side,  through  which  passes  a  very 
long  leather  strap,  wherewith  the  phylactery  is 
fastened  to  the  arm.  The  box  of  which  the 
phylactery  for  the  head  is  made  has  on  the  out- 
side, to  the  right,  the  regular  three-pronged  letter 
Shin,  being  an  abbreviation  for  Shadda'i  ("the 
Almighty"),  and  on  the  left  side  a  four-pronged 
letter  Shin.  Evei'y  male  Jew,  from  the  time  tliat 
he  is  thirteen  year.«  of  age,  is  obliged  to  wear  the 
phylacteries.  He  first  puts  on  one  on  the  left 
arm  through  the  sling  formed  by  the  long  strap. 
Having  fastened  it  just  above  the  elbow  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  naked  arm  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  when  the  arm  is  bent,  the  phylactery  must 
touch  the  flesh,  and  be  near  the  heart,  he  twists 
the  long  strap  three  times  close  to  the  phylactery, 
forming  a  Shin,  pronouncing  the  following  bene- 
diction :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  universe,  wlio  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy 
commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  the 
phylacteries."  He  then  twists  the  long  leather 
strap  seven  times  around  the  arm,  and  puts  on 
the  phylactery  on  the  head,  placing  it  exactly  in 
the  centre,  between  the  eyes,  and  pronounces  the 
benediction  as  above.  lie  then  winds  the  end  of 
the  long  leather  strap  three  times  around  his 
middle  finger,  and  the  remainder  around  the  hand, 
saying,  "  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever,  yea, 
I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and 
in  judgment,  and  in  loving-kindness,  and  in  mer- 
cies .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord  "  [IIos.  ii. 
19].  The  phylacteries  had  to  be  written  with  the 
greatest  care ;  and  no  woman,  apostate,  or  Chris- 
tian, was  allowed  to  write  them.  Phylacteries 
also  served  as  amulets  against  demons.  Like 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  there  are  still  Jews  in  Poland 
and  Russia  who  wear  the  phylacteries  during  the 
whole  day.     Compare  Ugoi.ixi:   TIiesaurus,yiX\.; 
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Otiio  :  Lux  lialih.,  pp.  7i^'''  .-.q. ;  Wagknskil  :  Sola, 
chap.  2,  pp.  39  sq. ;  Lightfooi':  II<ji(c  llebr.  ad 
Mallh.,  xxiii.  o;  ISkck  :  J)c  .Iml.  lir/am.  prcc.  (Jena;, 
lliT-l),  and  Di'  nun /)/i>/lacl.[\h'ul.,  I(j70);  Gnoi-p:  De 
phylucl.  [Lipsia-],  \~i)ti;  Wktstkix  :  Nov.  Test.. 
I.  p.  480;  Boi>E.Nscii.\T7. :  Kirch.  Verfaxsunr/  il. 
.hi<tt:n,\\.  14  sq.;  KiKllM:  /fanilworlcrh.  rl.  hihi.  .11- 
Ifi-lhuins,  8.  V.  Denhzcllvl,  pp.  270  sq.  ;  I'uxTOKF: 
Si/niif/.  JikL,  pp.  170  sq. ;  MAiiUoi.oiTii  :  .Mui/rrn 
.Jiiildisin  Incesliyated,  pp.  1  sq.;  [1j.\sxage  :  llixl. 
des  Jiii/s,  V.  12,  12  sq. ;  liuAU.N  :  JJe  \"csl.  Sacerr/., 
l>p.  7  sq.  ;  TowNl.EY :  Rcusonx  for  the  Luir.s  of 
Mosrs.  pp.  350  sq.]  I.KVRER.     (B.   TICK.)  ' 

PIARISTS,  or  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools,  or 
Paulinian  Congregation,  an  order  of  the  Itonuiii- 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  lOOO,  in  Rome, 
by  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Joseph  Calasanze,  ur 
Josephus  a  Matre  Dei ;  b.  at  Calasanze  in  Aragon, 
Sept.  11, 1556 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Aug.  22, 1648 ;  canon- 
ized by  Clement  XIII.  in  1767.  lie  studied  law 
at  Lerida,  and  theology  at  Alcala;  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1583,  and  went  in  1592  to  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  his  life  to  ascetic  practices,  nursing  the 
sick,  and  teaching  school  among  the  poor.  His  re- 
markable success  in  the  field  of  teaching  induced 
him  to  form  an  association,  which  in  1612  had 
over  twelve  hundred  pupils  in  Rome.  In  1617  the 
as.sociation  was  confirmed  as  a  regular  monastic 
order,  and  in  1622  it  received  its  constitution. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  cau.sed  many 
trouliles  to  the  order.  It  prospered,  nevertlieless, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  num- 
bered about  two  thousand  members.  It  is  espe- 
cially numerous  in  Austro-IIungary,  where  about 
twenty  thousand  pupils  are  under  their  care. 
.See  .Sevffekt  :  Orden.^reyeln  dcr  I'iari.'tlen,  Halle, 
1783,  2  vols.  "  zciCKI.ER. 

PICARDS,  a  corruption  of  Beghards,  applied  to 
some  blanches  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  See 
Adamites. 

PICTET,  Benedict,  b.  at  Geneva,  May  30, 1655 ; 
d.  there  June  lO,  1724.  He  studied"  theology, 
travelled  much,  and  was  in  1702  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  his  native  city.  His  contro- 
versional  writings  (Enlrcliens  dc  Philaudre  el  d'Em- 
Ws/e,  1683  ;  Sijllahus  controvcrxionim,  1711;  Lulheri 
el  Calrini  consensus,  1701,  etc.)  belong  to  the  best 
of  those  produced  in  that  period.  His  works  on 
systematic  theology  (Thcologia  Christiana,  1606, 
in  11  vols.;  Medulla  Thcoiogia',  1711;  Morale 
chre'lienne,  1095,  in  12  vols.,  etc.)  and  his  devotional 
books  (L'arl  dc  hien  vivrc  el  de  hien  motirir,  etc.) 
were  also  much  valued.  [See  his  Life  by  E.  de 
BuDE,  Lausanne,  1874.]  iiekzog. 

PICUS  OF  MIRANDULA.     See  Mirandula. 

PIERCE,  Lovick,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  tlie  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  .South  ;  was 
b.  in  Halifax  County,  X.C.,  March  24,  1785;  and 
d.  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  Nov.  0,  1879,  in  the  ninety-fifth 
j'ear  of  his  age.  A\'hen  he  was  but  three  j'ears 
old,  his  parents  moved  to  Barnwell  Di.strict,  .S.C. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited. In  December,  1804,  he  was  "admitted  on 
trial "  into  the  .South-Carolina  conference.  In 
1809  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Foster,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  George  Foster  of  Greene  County,  Ga. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  At  the  conference  which  met  in  1814  he 
located,  but  continued  to  do  active  service  as  a 
local  preacher.     He  studied  medicine  and  giadu- 
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ated  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  physician.  He 
continued  to  practise  medicine  at  Greeusborough, 
Ga.,  until  1S21  or  1S22,  when  he  re-entered  the 
travelling  connection  of  the  Georgia  conference ; 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  devoted 
liiuiself  actively  and  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  lie  is  the  father  of  Bishop  George 
F.  Pierce,  an  eloquent  divine  of  national  denomi- 
national reputation.  Dr.  Pierce  was  pre-emi- 
nently an  extemporaneous  joreacher.  He  was 
abundant  in  labors,  and  always  ready.  He  pos- 
sessed remarkable  physical  eudurauce,  and  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  force  and  moral  power. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  scriptural,  practical, 
and  spiritual,  and  was  directed  immediately  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  tlie  upbuilding  of 
believers.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  and  ad- 
vocate for  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  encourage,  and  did 
much  to  advance,  the  cause  of  higher  education 
in  his  church.  No  name  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  liistory  of  American  ^lethodism 
than  that  of  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce.  Born  six  years 
before  John  ^Vesley  died,  he  lived  through,  and 
worked  with,  three  generations  of  men.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence ever  held  in  Methodism,  —  that  of  1812, — 
and  of  every  General  Conference  from  182-1  till 
his  death.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  memo- 
rable General  Conference  of  1844,  at  which  the 
church  was  divided.  After  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  Church,  he  was  sent,  in  1848,  as  the 
first  fj-aternal  messenger  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist-Epiiscopal  Church  North ; 
but  they  declined  to  receive  him  in  his  official 
capacity.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1870, 
when  fraternal  relations  were  instituted  between 
the  two  branches  of  Methodism,  he  w  as  again  ap- 
pointed as  fraternal  messenger,  being  chairman 
of  a  delegation  of  three  (the  late  eloquent  and 
lamented  Dr.  James  A.  Duncan  of  Virginia,  and 
the  venerable  Chancellor  Garland  of  ^'anderbilt 
University,  being  the  other  two  delegates)  ;  but 
he  was  too  feeble  to  attend,  being  then  in  hi.s 
ninety-second  year.  He  was  an  active  preacher 
of  the  gospel  for  seventy-five  years,  retaining  the 
Hse  of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  tlie  last,  and  is 
.said  to  have  preached  during  his  lifetime  not  le.ss 
than  eleven  thousand  times.  Kipe  in  the  faith, 
and  crowned  with  the  honors  of  a  long  and  useful 
ministry,  he  lived  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  old  age, 
and  died  universally  venerated  and  beloved  l)y 
his  church.  Altogether  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  American  Methodism  lias  ever 
produced.  W.  F.  tili.ETT. 

PIERPONT,  John,  an  eminent  reformer;  b.  at 
Litchlield,  Conn.,  Ajiril  6,  1785;  d.  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1860;  graduated  at  Yale,  1804; 
teuglit  in  Connecticut,  and  at  Cliarleston,  S.C. ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newburyport,  1812;  aban- 
doned tlie  law  from  conscientious  .scruples  (1814), 
and  went  into  business  in  Boston  and  Baltimore, 
unsuccessfully;  graduated  at  tlie  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  1818,  and  became  Unitarian 
piustor  in  Ilolli.s  Street,  Boston,  1819.  Here  his 
unflinching  championsliip  of  tlie  temperance  and 
antislavery  causes  produced  trouble  with  his 
congregation.  See  I'roccedinijs  of  Ecclcsiaslicd! 
Council  in  his  case,  1841.  He  was  pastor  at 
Troy,  1845-49,   and   at   Medford,  1849-.yj.      At 


the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1861,  he  accepted,  at 
seventy-six,  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Twenty-second 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  went  with  it  to 
Virginia;  1862-64  lie  held  a  clerkship  in  Wash- 
ington, and  indexed  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  character  and  life  he  was  a 
typical  American.  His  Airs  of  Palestine  ap- 
peared, 1810,  and,  with  other  poems,  1840.  These 
he  calls  "mostly  occasional,  the  wares  of  a  verse- 
wright,  made  'to  order.'"  As  such  they  are  far 
better  than  most  of  their  kind,  and  bear  faithful 
witness  to  "  the  author's  feelings  and  faith,  liis 
love  of  right,  freedom,  and  man."  Some  of  his 
Ordination  and  Consecration  Hymns,  and  others, 
dating  from  1820  on,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
very  widely  used.  f.  m.  bird. 

PIETISM  denotes  a  movement  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  arose  as  a  re-action  of  the  living, 
practical  faith  wliicli  demands  to  express  itself 
in  every  act  of  the  will,  against  an  orthodoxy 
which  too  often  contented  itself  with  the  dead, 
theoretical  correctness  of  its  creed.  At  present 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  asceticism,  mysticism,  quietism,  sepa- 
ratism, etc.,  lumped  together  under  the  common 
designation  of  pietism ;  but  so  vague  a  definition 
is  detrimental  to  the  precise  understanding  of 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  definition 
of  pietism,  as  a  mere  protest  against  a  stiff  and 
barren  orthodoxy,  is  too  narrow.  Pietism  had 
deep  roots  in  the  Lutheran  Church:  it  grew  from 
the  very  principles  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  ; 
and  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  developed,  even 
though  there  had  been  no  orthodoxy  to  re-act 
upon.  The  personal  development  of  Spener  be- 
fore his  public  work  began  in  1670,  assimilating, 
as  it  did,  a  great  number  of  various  influences,  is 
one  evidence.  Another  is  the  effect  of  his  work, 
which  was  by  no  means  spent  with  the  end  of  tlie 
pietistic  controversies  at  tlie  death  of  Loscher,  in 
1747. 

The  movement  first  took  shape  in  Francfort, 
where  Spener  was  appointed  pastor  in  1066.  He 
met  tiiere  with  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  —  sacerdotal  arrogance,  super- 
ficial confession-practice,  neglect  of  the  cure  of 
souls,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth, 
etc.  ;  and  in  1070  ho  invited  to  a  kind  of  friendly 
re-union  in  his  study,  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocal 
edification,  the  seriou.s-minded  in  his  congrega- 
tion, and  thus  constituted  the  so-called  collegia 
fiielalis.  Chapters  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
liooks  of  devotion,  or  the  sermon  of  the  preceding 
Sunday,  first  formed  tiie  topic  of  conversation  ; 
afterwards,  portions  of  Scripture.  Tlie  experi- 
ment proved  a  great  success.  Others  followed  the 
example;  and,  as  some  eccentricity  could  not  fail 
to  creep  in,  the  members  of  such  coUeijia  pietalis 
were  nicknamed  "Pietists."  In  1682,  however, 
Spener  was  able  to  transform  his  private  le-unioiis 
into  public  gatherings,  and  transfer  tlieiii  from  his 
study  to  the  church.  iMeanwiiilc,  he  published 
(in  1075)  his  Pia  Drsitkriu,  in  wliicli  he  gave  a  full 
account  of  his  ideas  and  purposes.  Thi'  principal 
points  ho  insisted  on  were  the  spreading  of  a 
more  general  and  more  intimate  aciiiiaiiitance 
witli  tlie  Bible  by  means  of  private  galliciings, 
ecclesiokv  in  ccclesm ;  the  development  of  a  giiienil 
priesthood  by  the  co-operation  of  laymen  in  tin; 
spiritual   guidance  of   the  congregation,  and  by 
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domestic  worship ;  a  steady  reminding  of  tlie 
trutli,  that  knowledge  of  Christianily  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Christian  [irac- 
tice,  in  order  to  be  of  any  vahie;  tlie  transfoima- 
tion  of  the  merely  doctrinal,  and  generally  more 
or  less  imbittered,  polemics  against  heretics  and 
infidels  into  a  propaganda  whose  only  motive- 
power  was  love ;  a  re-organization  of  the  theo- 
logical study,  so  as  to  make  a  godly  life  as 
important  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  ministerial 
work  as  reading  and  learning;  and  a  new  manner 
of  preaching,  by  which  the  silly  rhetoric  which 
was  in  fashion  shoidd  be  completely  dropped,  — 
six  propositions  which  he  ever  afterwards  clung 
to,  and  which  he  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
AJent/.er  and  Dilfeld,  in  his  Der  Klngen  iiber  das 
cenlurbene  C/iristent/ium  Miscbraitch  und  redder  Ge- 
braucJi,  1084. 

In  1086  the  new  school  of  theology  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  foothold  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig. J.  B.  Carpzov,  who  soon  after  became  one 
of  .Speller's  most  decided  enemies,  recommended 
the  colleyia  piclalis  in  his  sermons ;  and,  partly 
under  his  authority,  Francke  and  Anton,  at  that 
time  young  mtu/islri  at  the  university,  formed 
so-called  collegia  biblica,  in  analogy  with  the 
already  existing  coUeyia  anlliolugica  and  homiletica. 
ileaiiwhile  Spener  had  been  appointed  court- 
preacher  at  Dresden  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  induce  the  .Saxon  consistory  to  administer 
a  rebuke  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Leipzig  for 
neglect  of  the  exegetical  and  catechetical  studies. 
Carpzov  became  furious,  and  from  that  moment 
he  never  ceased  to  attack  pietism  and  the  pietists 
at  every  opportunity.  The  new  school  prospered, 
however,  at  Leipzig,  and  achieved  a  real  triumph 
when  Francke,  Breithaupt,  and  Anton  were  ap- 
pointed theological  professors  at  the  newly  found- 
ed university  of  Halle.  Halle  became,  indeed,  the 
liome  of  pietism  ;  and  great  crowds  of  students 
soOn  thronged  its  lecture-rooms.  But  the  very 
attraction  wliich  pietism  exercised  on  the  young 
theological  students  stirred  up  the  Jealou.sy  of  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  who  found  the  fame  and 
prosperity  of  their  own  university  endangered. 
In  1095  J.  Deutschmann  published  his  C/irLst- 
lutherische  VursWllung,  an  old-fashioned  enumera- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  heresies  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  "  new 
.sect."  It  made  no  impression :  but,  ten  years 
later  on,  it  was  followed  by  Loscher's  Timutlieus 
I'erinus  :  and,  in  the  wordy  contest  which  then 
sprang  up,  the  spokesman  of  the  pietists,  Joachim 
Lauoe,'was  far  fi'om  being  a  match  for  Loscher. 
Ltisciier  accused  the  pietists  of  being  indifferent 
to  the  truths  of  revelation  such  as  systematized 
in  the  symbolical  books ;  of  depreciating  the  sac- 
raments and  the  ministerial  office ;  of  obscuring 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  asserting  that  good 
works  were  necessarily  connected  with  saving 
faith,  its  evidence,  indeed ;  of  favoring  novelties 
by  their  predilection  for  enthusiastic  eccentrici- 
ties, and  their  neglect  of  existing  customs ;  and 
lie  altogether  rejected  those  chiliastic,  terministic, 
and  perfectionistic  doctrines  which  had  developed 
among  them.  Almost  at  every  point  there  was 
some  reason  for  the  opposition  of  Loscher ;  and, 
■while  the  pietists  often  became  offensive  to  other 
people  on  account  of  their  extravagances,  Loscher 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  dogmatist :  on  the  con- 


trary, he  advocated  the  cause  of  practical  piety 
almost  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  pietists 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Spener 
and  his  friends  were  too  truly  Christian,  and  too 
intimately  related  to  the  very  principles  of  the 
Keformation,  not  to  find  a  wide  acceptance.  •  In 
less  than  half  a  century  pietism  spread  its  influ- 
ence through  all  spheres  of  life,  and  through  all 
classes  of  society;  and  when,  after  tlie  accession 
of  Friedrich  II.,  it  had  to  give  way,  in  Northern 
Germany,  to  the  rising  rationalism,  it  found  a 
new  home  in  Southern  Germany.  What  Spener, 
Francke,  Anton,  Breithaupt,  Arnold,  and  others 
had  been  to  Prussia  and  Saxony,  Bengel,  AVeis- 
mann,  Oetinger,  Ilahn,  and  others  were  to  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Baden.  Indeed,  the  older  .school 
of  Tiibingen  was  principally  based  on  pietism. 

Lit.  —  The  general  liistor}*  of  ]iietism  has  been 
written  by  Schmid  (1803),  Ileppe  (1879),  and 
RitschI(lS80,  Geschichte  den  Pielismus).  For  details, 
see  the  literature  to  the  special  articles.  Spf;NEi{, 

FrinCKE,  etc.  BERNIIAKD  RIGeEXBACH. 

PIGHIUS,  Albert,  b.  at  Campen  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 1490;  d.  at  Utrecht,  Dec.  20,  1542;  stud- 
ied mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology  at 
Louvain  and  Cologne ;  was  appointed  preacher  of 
his  native  city,  but  was  in  1523  called  to  Rome 
by  his  teacher,  Adrian  VL,  and  enjoyed  also  the 
favor  of  Clement  VIL  and  Paul  III.,  the  latter 
of  whom  made  him  provost  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  in  Utrecht.  His  principal  work  is  his  Asser- 
tiu  ecclcaiasiicm  hierarchia;,  Cologne,  1538.  He  also 
wrote  De  libera  hominis  arbkriu,  etc.,  Cologne,  1542, 
which  Calvin  answered,  in  his  De/enaio  sauce  et 
orthodoxw  doctrime.  IIERZOG. 

PI'LATE,  Pon'tius,  the  fifth  Roman  jjiocurator 
(fTnVpoTrof,  "governor,"  Matt,  xxvii.  2)  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria  from  A.D.  20-30,  the  succes.sor  of 
Valerius  Gratus.  His  cognomen  Pilate  was  de- 
rived either  ivonx  pdum  ("a  javelin")  or  pUeus  ("the 
felt  cap  given  to  a  manumitted  slave  in  token  of 
his  freedom  ")  :  if  from  the  latter,  he  had  either 
been  such  a  slave,  or  was  the  descendant  of  one, 
belonging  to  the  gens  Pontia.  His  official  and 
usual  residence  in  Judsea  was  in  Ca^sarea;  but  he 
came  to  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals,  and  lived 
in  Herod's  maguificeut  palace.  During  his  rule 
occurred  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  was  by  his  permission, 
although  he  personally  was  convinced  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  w-ashing  his  hands  before  the  people  in 
token  of  his  belief,  —  a  ceremony  already  known 
to  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxi.  0 ;  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  Ixxiii.  13), — 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  strove  to  save  him,  that 
Jesus  was  crucified.  In  the  ten  years  of  his 
procuratorship  he  was  guilty  of  many  a  cruel  and 
arbitrary  deed.  When  the  people  rose  against  his 
attempts  to  defile  their  holy  places  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Roman  standards  bearing  the  image 
of  the  emperor,  and  against  his  appropriation  of 
the  temple  revenues  from  the  redemption  of  vows 
for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  he  suppressed 
them  by  force  ;  and  on  the  latter  occasion  had  a 
number  massacred.  At  last  the  Jewish  people 
could  stand  his  violence  no  longer;  and  so,  when 
he  causelessly  destroyed  a  number  of  Samaritans 
upon  Blount  Cierizim,  the  Samaritan  senate  for- 
mally complained  to  the  president  of  Syria,  Vitel- 
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lius,  who  ordered  him  to  Rome  to  auswer  before 
Csesar  (A.D.  36).  Just  before  his  arrival  there 
Tilierius  had  died,  and  Caligula  had  succeeded. 
According  to  Eusebius  (//.  A'.,  II.  7),  Pilate  took 
his  own  life.  Accordiug  to  others,  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Vienna  Allobrogum, 
Vienna-on-the-Rhone),  or  beheaded  under  Nero. 
The  character  of  Pilate,  as  exhibited  in  the  New- 
Testament  record  of  his  treatment  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
xxvii.  2,  11  sqq.  ;  Mark  xv.  1  sqq. ;  Luke  xxiii. 
1  sqq.  ;  John  xviii.  :2S  sqq.),  is  that  of  a  sceptical 
and  scoffing  man  of  the  world,  not  naturally  e\-il- 
minded  or  cruel,  but  entirely  without  perception 
of  spiritual  things,  considering  all  religions 
equally  based  on  superstition.  If  it  had  not  been 
against  his  own  interest.s,  he  would  have  released 
Jesus  (John  xix.  10).  As  it  was,  he  gave  him 
over  to  crucifixion,  although  he  found  no  fault 
in  him.  Yet  Tertullian  s.ays  he  was  a  Christian 
in  conscience,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  he  is 
a  saint.  His  day  is  June  2,5.  The  Copts  also 
assert  that  he  died  as  a  Christian  inartj'r. 

Pilate  is  said  to  have  forwarded  to  Tiberius  an 
account  of  the  judgment  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
in  order  to  forestall  unfavorable  criticism  (Justin 
Martyr:  Apol.,  I.  76,  86;  cf.  Tertullian  ;  ApnI.,  V. 
21  ;  Eusebius;  II.  2).  But  the  so-called  Rejiort, 
as  well  as  the  two  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius, 
and  the  so-called  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  forgeries. 

Legends  cluster  around  hi.s  name.  It  is  said 
that  he  studied  in  Iluesca,  Spain ;  had  Judas 
Iscariot  for  his  servant;  and  tliat  the  emperor  h.ad 
his  dead  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Then  evil 
.spirits  possessed  it,  and  caused  the  river  to  over- 
flow. After  the  flood,  his  body  was  put  in  the 
Rhone  by  Vienne ;  and  there  again  it  caused  a 
storm,  so  that  it  was  transported  to  the  Alpine 
Mountain,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus,  near  Lu- 
cerne, and  there  sunk  in  the  deep  pool  on  its  top ; 
but  again  it  cau.sed  strange  commotion.  Every 
year,  on  Good  Friday,  the  Devil  takes  liim  out  of 
the  pool,  and  sets  him  upon  a  throne,  whereupon 
he  washes  his  hands.  —  The  wife  of  Pilate  — 
called  Procia,  or  Claudia  Procula,  whose  solemn 
Wiirning,  "Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
righteous  man,  for  I  have  suffered  many  things 
this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him "  (Matt, 
xxvii.  19),  is  introduced  so  dramatically  in  Mat- 
thew's account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  —  appears  in 
the  Pilate  legend  as  a  pro.selyte  of  the  gate.  Ori- 
gen,  Chrysostoni,  and  Hilary  assert  that  she  be- 
came a  Christian.  The  (ireek  Church  makes  her 
a  saint,  and  observes  Oct.  27  as  her  d.ay.  Her 
dream  has  been  considered  by  Jews  as  a  m.agical 
deed  of  Christ  to  effect  his  deliverance,  but  liy 
Christians  (Pseudu- Ignatius,  Ail  I'hilip.,  i,  Hede, 
Bernard,  Helian<l)  as  a  work  of  Satan  to  hinder 
the  atoning  death  of  ChrLst. 

Lit.  —  UpoJi  Pilate's  conduct,  .see  PiiiLO  :  Leg. 
ad  Caj.  XXXVIII.  [Eng.  trans.,  Holm's  ed.,  Lou- 
don, 1855,  vol.  iv.  p|i.  161  sqcp]  ;  Josi:i>iii:s : 
Aniifjuilics,  XVIIf.  :!.  1,  2  ;  4,  1,  2  ;  War,  II.  9,  2-4. 
Upon  the  Pilate  legend  see  Vii.mak  :  Gesch.  il. 
Nut.  Lit.,  ad  ed.,  jip.  260  .sqq.;  BKKLF.rscu : 
Itcisehmllicli.  fiir  (I.  Si'liweiz.  On  Pilate's  wife,  see 
Tllil.o:  Cix/nx  Aponi/jilius,  i.  .520  sqq.  For  the 
.spurious  Ads,  nee  Fahkicius:  Coilcx  A/iocri/plitis 
N.T.  [and  Kng.  tran.s.  in  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Apncri/phal  Gasnch,  etc.]  and  K.  A.  Lli'sius :  Die 
Pilatxis-Aclen,  Kiel,  1871.  l.EYKKU. 


PILGRIMAGES,  from  the  Latin  percgrinus 
("foreign"),  are  journevs  to  holy  places  for  the 
sake  of  devotion  and  edification.  They  are  com- 
mon to  all  religions.  —  to  Hinduism,  Judaism, 
and  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  to  Christianity. 
Though  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.),  warned  against 
ascribing  any  particular  value  to  any  particular 
place,  when  the  question  is  of  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  when  he 
found  followers  among  foreign  nations  in  foreign 
countries,  they  should  feel  attracted  towards  the 
places  where  he  had  wandered  when  in  the  flesh. 
The  feeling  is  poetical  in  its  character,  rather 
than  religious,  and  it  becomes  superstitious  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  pretends  to  be  religious ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  natural.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  and  his 
mother  Helena  had  visited  Golgotha,  Bethlehem, 
etc.,  and  built  cliurclies  there,  jiilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land  became  quite  frequent.  In  the  eighth 
century  Charlemagne  made  a  treaty  with  Ilaroun 
al  Raschid  to  procure  safety  to  the  Christian  pil- 
grims in  Jerusalem,  and  founded  a  Latin  monas- 
tery in  that  city  for  their  comfort.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  the  outrages  to  which  the  Christian 
pilgrims  were  exposed  in  Palestine,  which,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  crusades.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  church 
had  taken  the  matter  in  hand ;  and,  under  her  care, 
pilgrimages  entirely  changed  character.  They 
became  '-good  works,"  penalties  by  which  gross 
sins  could  be  expiated,  sacrifices  by  which  holi- 
ness, or  at  least  a  measm-e  of  it,  could  be  con- 
quered. The  pilgrim  was  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  church  :  to  maltreat  him,  or  to 
deny  him  shelter  and  alms,  was  .sacrilege.  And 
when  he  returned  victorious,  having  fulfilled  his 
vow,  he  became  the  centre  of  the  religious  inter- 
est of  the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  to  which  he 
belonged,  —  an  object  of  holy  awe.  Thus  pilgrim- 
izing  became  a  life-work,  a  calling.  There  were 
pi'ople  who  .actually  adopted  it  as  a  business, 
wandering  all  their  life  through  from  one  shrine 
to  a^iother  ;  for  at  that  time  the  church  had  come 
to  think  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  all  tlio.se 
longing  .souls  .so  far  away  as  Palestine.  Places 
of  pilgrimage,  pilgrimage  considered  as  a  means 
of  expiating  sin,  sprang  up  everywhere, —  at  the 
tombs  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  (.St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  Rome,  St.  Tliocla  in  Seleucia,  St.  Stephen 
in  Hi])po  in  Africa,  the  Forty  Martyrs  in  Cappa- 
doci.a,  St.  Felix  at  Nola  in  Campania,  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  St.  .Vdelbert  at  Gne.sen,  St.  Willibrord  at 
Echternach,  St.  Thomas  at  Cantcibury,  St.  Olaf 
al  Drontheim,  etc.),  or  at  the  shrine  of  some  won- 
iler-working  relic  or  image  (St.  James  at  Coinpos- 
tella,  the  Virgin  at  Moiitsorrat  in  Spain,  Lorotto 
in  Italy,  Einsicdlon  in  Switzerland,  Mariazell  in 
.Styria,  Oetting  in  Bavaria,  etc.).  WUh  the  Ref- 
ormation, all  this  gro.ss  superstition  disappeared 
from  the  Protestant  world,  but  was  retained  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  In  very  recent  times 
two  new  places  of  pilgrimage  have  exciteil  the 
Roman-Catholic  world, —  Lourdes  in  the  South 
of  France,  near  tiie  Pyrenees;  and  Knock,  near 
Dublin,  Ireland.  In  both  pl.-ices  the  Virgin  Mary, 
it  is  claimed,  revealed  herself:  in  Lourdes  in  the 
grotto  of  .\I;us.savieIle  dining  18.58;  in  Knock,  in 
the  village  church  during  1880.     Miraculous  cures 
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were  performed  at  Lourdes ;  iiiiniense  crowds 
gatliered  every  year ;  and  in  1876  a  large  churcli 
was  built  above  tlic  grotto.  To  Knock,  also,  mul- 
titudes came  for  help,  bodily  and  spiritual.  But 
many  modern  '■  pilgiinis  "  travel  by  rail.  For  the 
Roman-Catholic  position  on  the  subject,  see  Cone. 
Trident.  Sesslo  xxi:  ;  Schaff  :  Creeds,  ii.  p.  201 ; 
J.  JI.\RX :  Das  Wallfuhren  in  der  katholischen 
Kirche.  Treves,  1842. 

PILKINGTON,  James,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  b. 
at  Kivingtcjii,  Lancashire,  Kng.,  1520;  d.  at  Bish- 
op's Auckland,  Jan.  23,  157.5-76.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  was  on 
the  Continent  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  on  his 
return  was  appointed  master  of  his  college  (1559), 
and  on  March  2,  1560-61,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Durham,  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  Greek  learning  in  England.  Ilis  writings  were 
much  admired  by  the  Puritans.  They  embrace 
Commentaries  upon  Haggai  (London,  1560),  Oba- 
diah  (1560),  and  upon  part  of  Nehemiah  (1585). 
These  and  other  of  his  works  were  reprinted  by 
the  Parker  Society  in  1  vol.,  Cambridge,  1842. 

PINKNEY,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  April  17,  ISlO;  d.  at  Cock- 
eysville,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  July  4,  1883. 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  An- 
napolis. He  was  successively  rector  in  Somerset 
County,  Md.,  1836-38;  from  1838  to  1855  at 
Bladensburg:  from  18.55  to  1870  in  Washington. 
On  Oct.  6,  1870,  he  was  con.secrated  assistant 
bishop  of  Maryland.  On  Oct.  17,  1879,  he  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Whittingham  as  bishop.  He  was 
a  decided  Low-Churchman. 

PIRKE  ABOTH  (Sai/int/s  of  the  Fathers),  the 
ninth  tractate  of  the  fourth  order  ("  Damages  ") 
of  the  Mishna.  It  consists  of  six  chapters  of 
chronologically  arranged  pithy  sayings  of  eminent 
rabbis,  like  Hillel,  Gamaliel,  and  Jehuda  ha-Xasi, 
the  redactor  of  the  Mishna.  It  is  the  oldest  un- 
cauonical  collection  of  Jewish  gnomes,  and,  by  its 
easy  Hebrew  and  interesting  contents,  forms  an 
admirable  introduction  to  rabbinical  literature. 
Numerous  are  the  reprints  and  editions  of  it; 
the  most  recent  of  the  latter  is  by  H.  L.  Strack  : 
Die  fiprUche  der  Viiter,  Karlsruhe,  1S82  (56  pp.). 
Twice  it  has  been  translated  into  fierman  (by 
G.  II.  Lehmann,  Leipzig,  1684;  and  by  Paul 
EwALD,  Erlangen,  1825),  and  once  into  English 
(by  Cii.\iiLKS  Taylor:  Satjinys  of  the  Jeivish 
Father.'',  Cambridge,  1^77). 

PIRMIN,  St.,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  but  was  almost  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth.  See  the  biographies 
of  him  in  Monk  :  Quellensammluny,  Carlsruhe, 
1818,  Acta  Sanct.,  and  by  M.  Gorri.n'Gek,  Zvvei- 
briicken,  1841.  He  founded  many  monasteries, 
—  Reichenau,  on  Lake  Constance ;  Marbach,  in 
Upper  Alsace  ;  Hornbach,  near  Zweibriicken  ; 
where  he  died  Nov.  3,  probably  753.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  autlior  of  the  Dicta  ahhatis  Pn- 
iiiinii,  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  edited  by 
C.  P.  Caspari,  Christiana,  1883. 

PISA,  Councils  of.  1.  Tlie  first  Council  of  Pi.sa 
was  held  in  1409,  and  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  heal  the  gi-eat  schism  which  had  distracted  the 
church  since  1378.  Two  popes  —  one  in  Rome, 
and  one  in  Avignon — were  a  heavy  drain  upon 
ecclesiastical  revenues;  and  their  hostilities  gave 
rise  to  extortions  which  were  felt  to  become  in- 


tolerable. The  University  of  Paris  took  the  lead 
in  attempting  to  heal  the  schi.sm  ;  but  it  was  dith- 
cult  to  find  any  way  of  dealing  with  the  Papal 
monarchy,  whicli  v\as  regarded  as  absolute  by  the 
canon  law.  The  first  projiosal,  for  a  voluntary 
abdication  on  the  part  of  both  jiopes,  naturally 
failed.  The  university  then  advocated  a  with- 
drawal of  obedience  from  the  popes,  but  this  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  On  a  vacancy  in  the 
Roman  Papacy,  in  1406,  the  cardinals  elected,  not 
a  pope,  but  a  "  commissioner  for  unity,"  in  the 
person  of  the  aged  Gregory  XII.,  who  was  bound 
by  oath  to  abdicate,  if  the  French  Pope  (Benedict 
XIII.)  would  abdicate  also.  Negotiations  for  this 
purpose  were  set  on  foot,  and  wei'e  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  French  court.  Gregory  XII.  agreed 
to  a  conference  with  Benedict  XIII.  at  Savona; 
but  his  greedy  relatives,  and  the  ambitious  Ladis- 
las,  king  of  Naples,  dissuaded  him  from  fulfilling 
his  promi.se.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Lucca  in 
1408,  and  there  showed  signs  of  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  As  the  first  step  in  this  direction, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  creating  a  new  batch 
of  cai'dinals.  As  this  was  contrary  to  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  on  his  election,  his  cardinals 
resisted  the  proposal,  ^^'hen  Gregory  XII.  per- 
sisted, they  fled  from  Lucca  to  Livorno,  and  there 
issued  a  letter  to  the  princes  of  Christendom, 
accusing  Gregory  of  breach  of  faith.  The  king 
of  France  at  the  same  time  withdrew  from  obe- 
dience to  Benedict  XIII. ,  and  exhorted  the  cardi- 
nals to  restore  the  peace  of  tlie  church.  The 
majority  of  the  two  colleges  of  cardinals  united 
at  Jvivorno,  and  summoned  a  general  council  to 
meet  at  Pisa  in  March,  1409.  The  aid  of  Flor- 
ence, and  of  Cardinal  Cossa,  the  Papal  legate  at 
Bologna,  secured  the  council  against  King  Ladis- 
las,  who  tried  to  prevent  its  meeting. 

The  summons  of  a  general  council  was  felt  at 
the  time  to  be  a  great  innovation.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  long  schism  and  of  the  discussions 
which  it  had  awakened.  There  was  no  constitu- 
tional means  of  bringing  it  to  an  end;  and,  iu 
default  of  any  recognized  method,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  primitive  customs  of  the  church.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  assembling  of  a  council 
had,  for  the  sake  of  order,  been  limited  by  the 
papal  power  of  sunnnons ;  but  this  limitation  did 
not  extend  to  cases  of  urgency  and  necessity.  In 
the  present  necessity,  when  tlie  law  of  the  church 
had  failed,  the  wider  equity  of  a  council  nmst 
interpret  the  law.  These  opinions  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  theologians  of  the  I'niversity  of  Paris, 
and  were  accepted  by  the  cardinals  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  procedure. 

The  council,  which  was  largely  attended,  opened 
on  !March  25,  1409.  It  first  cited  the  rival  popes, 
who  had  been  duly  sunmioned.  When  they  did 
not  appear,  they  were  declared  contumacious.  On 
April  24  charges  were  brought  against  them  of 
being  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  heal  the  schism, 
and  consequently  of  being  themselves  schismatics 
and  heretics.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
receive  testimony  on  these  points.  On  Slay  22 
they  reported  that  the  charges  were  true  and  no- 
torious. On  June  5  the  council  declared  Benedict 
XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  to  be  deposed  as  schis- 
matics and  heretics.  All  the  faithful  were  ab- 
solved from  allegiance  to  them,  and  their  censm'es 
were  declared  to  be  of  no  effect.     After  this  the 
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eardiuals  declared  themselves  readj'  to  make  a 
new  election.  On  June  15  they  went  into  con- 
clave, and  on  June  26  elected  Peter  Philargi,  a 
native  of  Crete,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexan- 
der V. 

The  cardinals,  before  the  election,  had  agreed 
that  the  council  should  not  dissolve  until  "  a  due, 
reasonable,  and  sufficient  reform  of  the  church, 
in  head  and  members,  had  been  brought  about." 
But  this  work  was  never  undertaken.  The  Pope's 
feeble  health,  and  the  desire  of  the  members  to 
leave  Pisa,  were  given  as  excuses.  A  future  coun- 
cil was  promised,  in  which  the  question  of  reform 
should  be  taken  up ;  and  the  Council  of  Pisa  was 
dissolved  on  Aug.  5. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  was  not  successful  in  its 
great  object,  —  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
church.  Instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  contending 
popes,  it  added  a  tiiird.  Gregory  XII.  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.  might  liave  few  adherents  ;  but,  so  long 
as  they  had  any,  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  a  failure. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
which  negotiated  afresh  for  tlie  al)dication  of 
Gregory  and  Benedict.  According  to  tlie  rules 
of  canonists,  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  not  a  true 
council,  because  it  was  not  summoned  by  a  pope. 
It  was  regarded,  soon  after  its  dissolution,  as  of 
doubtful  authority.  This  was  greatly  due  to  its 
want  of  success.  It  did  not  act  wisely  nor  dis- 
creetly. From  the  beginning  it  over-rode  the 
popes,  and  did  not  try  to  conciliate  them.  It 
accepted  as  valid  all  that  the  cardinals  had  done 
previously,  and  did  not  wait  to  take  proceedings 
of  its  own.  Moreover,  it  was  unduly  precipitate 
in  its  action,  and  did  not  give  the  popes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  submission,  if  thev  had  wished  it.  Its 
importance  lies  in  the  fact,  tliat  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  reforming  ideas  which  the  schism  had 
brought  into  prominence.  It  was  the  first-fruits 
of  the  conciliar  movement,  which  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Lit.  —  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  are  to 
be  found  in  Mansi:  Concilia.  \o\s.  xxvi.-xxvii., 
Florence,  1757;  Mahtene  and  Durand:  Veterum, 
Scriptorum  Atnpli'tsima  Cotleclio,  vol.  vii.,  Paris, 
1733;  D'AcHEUV  :  S/)icilef/iiim,\o\.  i.,  Paris,  1727. 
The  opinions  which  prevailed  at  Pisa  are  expres.sed 
by  Gerson  ("  I)e  L'nitate  Kcclesia^  "  and  "  l)e  Au- 
feribilitate  Papse  "),  in  Gkrsox:  Opera,  vol.  ii., 
Antwerp,  1700.  The  wi-itiM'  of  the  Clironiijue  dr. 
lieligieux  ile  S.  Deui/s  (ed.  Bellaguet,  Paris,  1839- 
43)  was  at  Pisa,  and  gives  the  impressions  of  an 
eye-witiiess.  Modern  works  are  Lenkant:  His- 
toire  ilu  Concile  <le  /'(Vc,  2  vols.,  Utrecht,  1712; 
Wesse.nheuo:  Die  Orosxr?i  Kirrlien  vr'i:iai)nnlringcn 
ilex  A'  V"  uitil  X  I'l"  Jahrhunderls,  vol.  i.,  Constance, 
1840;  IIekele:  Conci/ienc/esc/iiclilf,  vol.  vi..  1807. 

2.  Tlie  second  Council  of  Pisa  was  not  of  much 
importance.  It  was  an  interlude  in  the  political 
career  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Julius  II.  had  joined 
tlie  League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice.  When 
lie  had  obtained  what  he  wanted  from  Venice,  lie 
left  the  league,  and  attacked  his  former  allies. 
Louis  XII.  of  France  sought  to  alarm  tlie  Po]ie 
by  holding  a  national  .synod  at  Tours  in  1510. 
'I  lie  Emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  stirred  up  the  Ger- 
man church  to  i)iesent  a  list  of  grievances,  and 
threatened  a  Pragm.atic  Sanction.  When  Julius 
II.  still  refused  to  iciiew  the  League  of  Cambrai, 


nine  cardinals,  who  for  political  reasons  were 
opposed  to  the  Pojie,  summoned  a  general  council, 
to  be  held  at  Pisa  in  September,  1511.  There 
was  no  reality  about  this  council,  which  only  held 
a  few  sessions  at  Pisa,  and  then  adjourned  to 
Milan,  where  in  April,  1512,  it  declai-ed  Julius  II. 
to  be  suspended.  Soon  after  this,  it  dispersed, 
through  fear  of  the  Swiss.  IMean while  Julius  11. 
held  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which  excommuni- 
cated the  members  of  the  Pisau  council.  The 
whole  matter  shows  only  a  futile  attempt  to  gal- 
vanize into  activity  the  conciliar  movement  of  the 
previous  century,  and  employ  it  for  purely  political 
purposes. 

Lit.  —  Richer:  Hisloria  Concilionwi  Generali- 
iim.  lib.  iv.,  part  1  (Cologne,  1683).  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  several  of  the 
writings  to  which  it  gave  occasion.  The  Papal 
side  is  given  in  Ravxaldus:  Annalrs  Ecrelesias- 
tici,  sub  QjijiiV  1511-12.  last  edition,  Bois  le  Due, 
1877.  MAXDELI,  CKEIGHTOX. 

PISCATOR  (Fischer),  Johannes,  b.  at  Stra.ss- 
burg,  March  27,  1540;  d.  at  Herborii.  July  20, 
1025.  He  studied  theology  at  Tidiingen,  and  was 
in  1572  appointed  jirofessor  in  Strassburg,  but  was 
soon  after  dismissed  Ijecau.se  he  leaned  towards 
Calvinism.  In  1574  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg,  but  in  1577  he  was  dismissed 
again,  for  the  same  reason.  Finally  he  was  set- 
tled at  the  academv  of  Ilerborn,  founded  by  the 
Reformed  Count  Johann  of  Nassau;  and  there  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  translated 
the  Bible  (Herborn,  1002-24,  3  vols.),  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  several  books  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  published  a  number  of  doc- 
trinal and  polemical  treatises.  His  doctrine  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  "active  obedience"  of  Christ 
was  rejected  by  the  synod  of  Gap  (1603),  —  and 
the  synod  of  Rochelle  (1007)  even  went  .so  far  as 
to  denounce  him  to  Count  -loliann  as  a  heretic, 
—  though  it  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  most 
learned  Reformed  theologians,  as  for  instance, 
Parens,  Scultetus.  Cappel,  aii<l  others.     llEKZOt;. 

PISE,  Charles  Constantine,  D.D.,  Roman- 
Catholic  divine;  b.  at  Aniiai>olis.  Md.,  1802;  d. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  20,  ISOO.  lie  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1825,  and  otlioiated  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  B.altimore.  From  1849  to  his  death  he 
was  p,astor  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
puljut  orator  and  man  of  letters.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  Ilistory  of  the  Church  from  ii^ 
Eslalilixhmnit  to  the  lie/onnalion,  Baltimoi'e,  1827- 
30;  Father  Roiriaial.  1829  (pronounced  his  best 
work)  ;  Arts  of  the  Apostlc!  done  into  Blank-  I'eiw. 
New  York,  1845 ;  .S7.  hjnatius  and  his  First  Com- 
panions. 1S45. 

PIS'GAH,  the  summit  from  which  Moses  ob- 
tained his  view  of  the  promised  land  immediately 
before  his  <leath  (Dent,  xxxiv.  1).     It  was  also 
the  place  of  Balak's  sacrifice,  and  Balaam's  in-oiih- 
[ecy  (Num.  xxiii.  14).       It  was  within  Reidien's 
i  possessions  (Josh.  xiii.  20).     Tlie  cvacl   identiti- 
j  cation  of  I'isgah  was  long  a  pidblem,  until  the 
!  Due  de  Luyiies  (1804)  and  Professor  I'aineof  lliii 
American   I'ale.stine  Kxploration   Society  (1873), 
1  independently,   for  the  duke's  account    was   not 
'  jHililislied   until   after   I'aine's,  identified  it  with 
'.Jebel  Siagliah,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  range 
Abarim,  .if  which  the  highest  summit  i.s  Nebo. 
See  Ni;n(). 
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PISID'IA  (j)ilchi/),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  north 
of  Pampliylia,  and  soutli  of  I'lirygia.  It  was  twice 
visited  by  I'aul  (Acts  xiii.  11,  xiv.  21-"J1).  Very 
lilvely  it  was  wliile  going  througli  tliis  district 
that  Panl  was  "in  perils  of  roblu'rs"  ("2  Cor.  xi. 
26),  for  tlie  Taurus  nioimtains,  wliieli  i-an  tlu'ough 
it,  were  infested  with  warlilic  tribes,  which  were 
the  terror  of  tlie  surrounding  country.  These 
tribes,  under  their  own  leaders,  successfully  re- 
sisted even  the  power-  of  Rome.  In  Pisidia  was 
a  city  called  Antioch,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  more  famous  Syrian  of  the  same  name  (see 
art.). 

PISTORIUS,  Johannes,  b.  at  Nidda  in  Hesse, 
Feb.  4,  l.^ilO;  d.  at  Freiburg,  in  September,  1G08. 
He  studied  medicine  ;  jniblished  De  vera  curanihe 
peslis  ratione  (1.508),  —  a  curious  cabalistic  book, 
which  he  afterwards  followed  up  with  his  Arlis 
cabaliMicm  scriptores  (Basel,  1587),  and  became 
body-physician  to  the  ^largrave  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach.  lie  took  a  great  interest,  however,  in  the- 
ology. Educated  a  Lutheran,  he  emliraced  Cal- 
vinism in  1.575,  and  was  converted  to  Komanism 
in  1588,  from  wliich  moment  he  became  one  of 
the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Reformation. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  disputations  of 
Baden  and  Emmendingen;  was  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  the  margrave  to  Romanism ; 
later  became  vicar-general  to  tlie  Bishop  of 
Constance,  provost  of  Breslau,  and  wrote  a  great 
number  of  polemical  treatises  :  Theorevm  de  fidei 
Christ,  mensura,  Analomia  Lutlieri,  etc.  He  also 
published  Scriptores  rerum  Germ.,  3  vols.,  and  PrAo- 
niccB  Idsiorice  corpus,  3  vols.  See  Fkcht  :  Historia 
coJloquii  Emmendinrjcnsis,  Rostock,  1694,  1709. 

PI'THOWI,  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Rameses  II.  by  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  11).  It 
has  been  identified  by  Brug.sch  with  Succoth,  the 
lirst  encampment  on  the  route  of  the  exodus, 
the  starting-point  being  Rameses  (Exod.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20),  and  by  \aville,  the  arch:eologist  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  with  the  pi-esent  Tell- 
el-Maskhuta  in  the  Wady  et  Tuniilat  on  the  line 
of  the  Sweet- Water  Canal,  between  Ismailia  and 
Tell-el-Kebir.  M.  Xaville  was  put  upon  the 
track  to  his  discovery  by  reading  at  Ismailia  in- 
scriptions fi'om  Tell-el-JIaskhuta,  the  supposed 
site  of  Rame.ses,  which  spoke  of  Tum  as  the  chief 
god  of  the  place.  From  this  he  di'ew  the  con- 
clusion that  its  sacred  name  was  Pithom,  so  that 
it  was  Pithom-.Succoth.  This  conjecture  was 
confirmed  Monday,  Feb.  \2,  1883,  by  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  a  fragment  of  a  limestone  statue  of  a 
priest,  one  of  who.se  titles  w;xs  "chief  of  the  store- 
house of  the  temple  of  Turn  of  Thuku."  His 
excavations  revealed  that  the  walls  enclosed  a 
small  temple  and  several  large  storehouses  of 
rectangular  chambers,  with  vei'y  thick  w-alls, 
most  carefully  constructed  of  crude  bricks,  in  the 
style  of  Rameses  II.,  and  with  no  access  but 
from  the  top.  The  oldest  name  found  was  Rame- 
ses II.,  who  was  manifestly  the  builder  of  the 
store-city,  —  a  fresh  link  connecting  him  with  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Romans  destroyed  the  place  in  order  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  camp,  and  used  the  storehouse  as 
a  stronghold.  The  sacred  buildings  covered  only 
a  small  space.  Pithom,  or  Pe-tum,  means  "  house 
(or  place)  of  the  god  Tum,"  the  .setting  sun,  and 
was  the  temple  name  of  Succoth,  or  "Thuku  at 


the  entrance  of  the  East."  It  was  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  towns,  sucli  as  Ileliopolis.  But 
Pithom-Succoth  was  call<'d  Hero  ("  storehouse  "), 
or  Hcroiijiolis  ("store-city")  tiy  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  ;  "  Hero  "  being  the  Greek  transcription  of 
Ar,  Ari,  or  Aru,  which  means  "storehouse."  M. 
Naville  prepared  a  memoir  of  his  Pithom  discov- 
eries, which  was  printed  by  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  London,  1885. 

PIUS  is  the  name  of  nine  popes.  —  Plus  I. 
reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century ; 
according  to  Jaffe,  142-1.57  (AV(/.  Ponllf.  Horn., 
2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  ISSl)  ;  according  to  Lipsius,  139- 
154,  or  141-156  {Chronoloyie  d.  jSm.  Bischiife, 
Kiel,  1869).  Of  his  reign  nothing  is  known. 
The  decretals  ascribed  to  him  are  spurious.  He 
is  a  saint  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  his 
memory  is  celebrated  on  July  11.  See  Duchesne: 
litui/e  sur  le  Liber  PoiUifirnlis  (Paris,  1877),  and 
the  treatises  by  Erues  and  Lipsius,  in  Jaltrhiiclifv 
far  protest.  Theologie  (1878  and  1880). —  Pius  M. 
(Aug.  19,  1458-Aug.  15,  1464),  Enea  Silvio  de' 
Piccolomini;  b.  at  C'orsignano,  near  Siena,  Oct. 
18,  1405;  belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family. 
He  was  enabled,  however,  to  study  at  Siena  and 
Florence ;  and  in  1432  he  accompanied  Bishop 
Capranica  of  Fermo  to  the  Council  of  Basel  as 
his  secretary.  At  Basel  he  joined  the  opposition 
party,  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  negotiations 
which  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  Council  of 
Basel,  and  his  Libellus  dialoyorum  de  yeneralis 
Coiicilii  nucloritatc,  in  defence  of  the  superiority 
of  an  cecumenical  council  over  the  P©pe,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  Felix  V.  In  1442  ne  entered 
the  service  of  Friedrich  III.,  who  showed  him 
great  confidence,  and  used  him  in  many  impor- 
tant diplomatical  missions.  He  was  frivolous 
and  sensuous,  the  author  of  a  heap  of  -northless 
verses,  a  slippery  love-story  (Ewialus  and  Lu- 
cretia),  and  a  scandalous  comedy  {Oirisis);  but 
he  was  an  able  diplomate,  acute  and  insinuating. 
It  became  necessary  for  him  to  change  front;  and 
with  great  adroitness  he  approached  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  obtained  forgiveness.  He  wrote  a  new 
Commentary  on  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  from 
a  papal  point  of  view ;  and  publLshed  in  1447  his 
Ejiistola  retractoria,  recanting  all  his  errors  of 
former  days.  Nicholas  V.  made  him  Bishop  of 
Trieste,  1447,  and  Bishop  of  Siena,  1450.  Calixtus 
III.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1456.  As  he  grew 
older,  his  amorous  aberrations  cea.sed,  but  he  be- 
came avaricious  and  grasping.  He  was  known  as 
the  most  scheming  and  shameless  benefice-hunter 
at  the  papal  court,  next  to  Roderigo  Borgia,  the 
later  Alexander  VI.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter,  he 
was  elected  Pope  after  the  death  of  Calixtus  HI., 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  probably  with 
an  allusion  to  A'irgil's  Pius  ^■Eneas,  from  whom 
he  claimed  to  descend.  The  accession  of  the  poet- 
pojie  was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  but  he 
soon  disappointed  his  brethren  of  the  guild,  who 
expected  larger  pensions  and  a  more  flattering 
attention  than  he  saw  fit  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Only  the  artists,  architects,  painters,  and  sculp 
tors  found  liberal  support  at  his  court.  The 
leading  idea  of  his  whole  policy  was  the  new 
crusade.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Tui'ks  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him ;   and  on   June  1,  1459,  he   opened   a 
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eougress  of  princes  at  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  tlie  wiiole  force  of  Christendom  against 
Islam.  But  the  attendance  was  so  small  that 
nothing  serious  could  be  carried  through  ;  and 
the  too  high-strung  tone  of  the  bull  Execrabilis 
(Jan.  16, 1560),  declaring  the  idea  of  the  superiority 
of  an  oecumenical  sjuod  over  the  Pope  heretical, 
abominable,  and  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion, 
was  ill  suited  to  awaken  sympathy.  The  papal 
propositions,  that  for  three  years  the  clergy  should 
pay  a  tenth,  and  the  laity  a  thirtieth,  of  their 
income,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  crusade, 
met  with  general  opposition.  France  he  entirely 
estranged  from  himself  by  his  Xeapolitan  policy. 
In  order  to  i)rocure  a  priucip>ality  for  his  nephew, 
he  recognized  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Naples.  But 
such  a  recognition  was  in  fact  a  rejection  of  tlie 
claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou;  and,  though  Pius  II. 
succeeded  in  having  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Bourges  cancelled  in  1461,  Louis  XI.  gave  his 
consent,  only  on  the  condition  that  the  Pope  should 
dissolve  his  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  Rene  of  Anjou.  The  Pope  neither 
could  nor  would  fulfil  that  condition ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  tliat  France  would  hear  nothing 
of  his  crusading  schemes.  In  IJermany  matters 
proved  as  difficult.  Though  Pius  II.  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  opposition  of  Gregory  of  Ileimbin'g, 
and  liumiliating  Diether  of  Isenburg,  the  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  which  Germany  had  promised 
to  equip  for  the  war  against  the  Turks  never 
were  at  hand.  The  only  people  who  showed  any 
zeal  for  the  undertaking  were  the  Hungarians, 
who  already  felt  the  pre.ssure  of  the  Turks  on 
their  own  frontiers,  and  Venice,  who  was  anxious 
about  her  possessions  in  the  Greek  peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  on  Oct.  22,  1-163,  he  issued  the  bull 
inaugurating  the  crusade;  and  on  June  19,  1164, 
he  went  to  Ancona  to  place  himself,  like  another 
Moses,  at  the  head  of  the  armament.  lie  had 
already,  for  several  years,  been  lame  in  his  lower 
limbs;  and  in  addition  he  suffered  from  fever 
when  he  left  Rome.  He  was  dying  when  he 
reached  Ancona.  Tlie  most  interesting  among 
his  numerous  writings  are,  his  Autobiography, 
from  his  birth  to  liis  starting  for  Ancona;  a 
History  of  Fricilricli  HI.,  1139-.")6 ;  a  History  of 
Bohemia,  which  has  been  put  on  the  Index  on 
account  of  its  too  favorable  mentioning  of  Ilus  ; 
Eurujia  an<l  .-l.s/a,  curious  mixtures  of  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history,  etc.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  at  Ba.sel,  lo.jl.  Col- 
lections of  his  letters  have  .several  times  been 
published:  the  best  are  those  by  LaUfks  (Bonn, 
1853)  and  Gkdkg  Voigt  (Vienna,  1S56).  His 
bulls  are  found  in  Cochuei.ines  :  Bullarum  am- 
plissima  colleclio,  iii.  His  speeches  have  been 
edited  by  Maxsi  :  Oniliones  politicce  el  errlcsiu.iltca: 
Pit  II.,  Lucca,  17.")5-59,  3  vols.  See  Hklwinu  : 
De  Pii  II.  rebus  r/tidV,  etc.,  Berlin,  1825;  Bekts  : 
De  jEnece  .syciV,  etc.,  Harlem,  1839;  Hagenhach; 
Erinnerunt/en  an  A.  S.  P.,  Basel,  1810;  Veh- 
diere:  E.fxai  sttr  A.  S.  P.,  Paris,  1843;  Heine- 
mann:  a.  .v.,  Bernburg,  1855;  Genui.ek:  A.  S. 
und  die  deiilsclte  Hechtsijeschickte,  Krlangen,  ISOO; 
Georg  Voigt:  En.  Sit.  de'  P.,  Berlin,  l.s5()-63, 
3  vols.,  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  —  Pius  III. 
(Sept.  22-Oct.  18.  1503).  He  was  a  nei)liew  of 
Pius  H.,  and  by  him  made  Archbishop  of  .Siena, 
And  cardinal  in  11.50.     His  election  after  the  death 


of  Alexander  VI.  he  owed  cliiefly  to  the  circum. 
stances  of  his  being  very  old  and  very  weak. 
The  approach  of  the  French  army  and  Caesar 
Borgia  made  it  necessary  for  the  conclave  to 
come  to  an  agreement  as  swiftly  as  possible :  and 
an  agreement  was,  of  course,  most  easily  obtained 
when  the  candidate  gave  sure  prospect  of  a  new 
election.  E.  ZOPFFEL. 

Pius  IV,  (Jan.  6,  1560-Dec.  9,  1565).  His 
original  name  was  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  but 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  famous  Florentine  family 
of  that  name.  He  was  born  at  Jlilan,  in  stinted 
circumstances  ;  studied  law,  and  became  in  1527 
prothonotary  to  the  curia.  Clement  VII.  and  Paul 
III.  employed  him  in  several  important  missions; 
and  the  latter  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1549. 
Under  Paul  IV.,  however,  he  found  it  advisable 
to  exile  himself  fi'om  Rome,  and  to  live  very 
quietly  in  his  native  city.  But  his  exile  paved 
the  way  for  him  to  the  papal  throne.  The  attempt 
of  Paul  IV.  at  ruling  in  the  spirit  of  the  Grego- 
ries  and  the  Innocents  had  failed  utterly.  The 
relations  between  the  papal  see  and  the  foreign 
powers  were  very  strained,  and  in  the  papal  do- 
minions the  cruelty  and  violence  of  the  Inquisition 
had  spread  general  discontent.  It  was  necessary 
to  change  system,  and  everybody's  eyes  fell  natu- 
rally on  the  exiled  cardinal  in  Milan.  He  was 
chosen,  and  the  choice  proved  a  success.  He 
understood  that  the  supremacy  of  the  sacerdotium 
over  the  imperium  could  not  be  maintained  any 
more,  because  its  weapons  —  the  ban,  the  interdict, 
etc.  —  had  lost  their  effect;  and  he  was  willing 
to  seek  sujiport  for  the  sacerdotium  from  the  im- 
perium.  The  most  difficult  task  which  awaited 
him  was  the  re-opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  finishing  up  of  its  business.  The  dangers 
to  the  papal  authority  were  very  great.  Spain 
acted  on  the  maxim,  that  the  episcopacy  was  it- 
self a  divine  institution,  and  not  a  mere  emana- 
tion from  the  papal  power ;  France  maintained 
that  the  oecumenical  council  had  the  highest 
power  in  the  church,  ■ —  a  power  to  w  liich  even 
the  Pope  had  to  bow  ;  and  the  Germans  went  even 
into  details,  and  demanded  reforms  of  the  curia, 
the  clergy,  the  monasteries,  abolition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  granting  of  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  laity,  etc.  The  bull  of  con- 
vocation was  issued  on  Nov.  20,  1560.  The  first 
se.ssion,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  Jan.  18, 
1562.  The  temper  of  the  council  was  ullmi^tak- 
able;  but  Pins  IV.  was  able,  by  adroit  manage- 
ment, and  by  direct  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
Phili])  II.  and  Cardinal  Guise,  to  avert  all  danger. 
Indeed,  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  .3. 
1503)  must  be  considered  a  great  triumph  for  the 
papacy.  The  Pojie  confirmed  its  decrees,  as  if 
they  were  not  valid  without  such  confirmation ; 
and,  though  they  were  received  with  some  reserve 
in  all  countries,  they  gradually  forced  their  way 
through.  With  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
a  new  chapter  begins  in  the  history  of  the  Chuich 
of  Rome.  His  bulls  and  decrees  are  found  in 
CiiERUiiiNl:  Bullar.  jl/n//H.,  ii.  See  Leoxakdi  : 
Oralio  de  laudibus  P.  II'.,  Padua,  1565;  [R.  . I  en- 
kins:  Itomanism:  a  Doclrinid  and  llislurical  Ex- 
amiualion  af  the  Creed  of  J'ius  IV.,  London.  18S2; 
arts.  TitENT,  and  Tuidentine  Conkession  of 
Faith].  — Pius  V.  (Jan.  8,  l.')66-May  1,  1572). 
He  was  of  humble  descent;  entered  the  Dominicaa 
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order  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  ;  acted  for 
some  time  as  inijuisitor  in  C'onio,  Bergamo,  anil  tlie 
Veltlin ;  was  called  to  Kome  in  1550  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Incjuisitioii ;  and  nuule  a  cardinal 
in  1557.  As  Pope,  he  inspired  the  huiuisition  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  tlie  Netherlands  with  new  vigor. 
The  Dnke  of  Allia  he  presented  with  a  con.secrated 
sword;  Kli/.abeth  of  England  ho  put  under  the 
ban;  ami  Charles  IX.  of  France  he  aided  with  a 
corps  of  auxiliaries,  under  the  lead  of  the  Count 
of  Santafiore,  whom  he  told  "to  take  no  Hugue- 
nots prisoners,  but  kill  them  as  soon  as  caught." 
There  were,  however,  ti'aits  in  his  character  which 
■commanded  re.sjieet.  His  .severity  was  sincere. 
The  ecclesiastical  reforms  began  to  be  carried 
out.  The  Caleckisiniis  Runianus  was  issued;  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  accepted 
and  enforced  by  the  Roman-Catholic  pi-inces,  etc. 
The  papal  squadron  also  took  part  in  the  brilliant 
but  fruitless  victory  of  Don  Juan  over  the  Turks 
at  Lepanto,  Oct.  8,  1571.  The  bulls  of  Pius  V.  are 
found  in  Cheuuhini:  Bullar.  Magn.,  iii.:  his  Epis- 
loke  ApostoliccE  have  been  edited  by  F.  GoBAU, 
Antwerp,  1640.  See  Hieron.  Catena  :  Vila  del 
ylor.  cossessimo  papa  P.  V.,  which  contains  his 
correspondence;  and  F.^lloux:  Hhtolre  de  S.P. 
v..  Angers,  1846,  2  vols.  mangold. 

Pius  VI.  (Feb.  15,  1775- Aug.  29,  1799).  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family ;  studied 
law;  entered  the  service  of  the  church,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Benedict  XIV.  in  1755, 
and  director  of  the  papal  treasury  in  1766.  In 
177:5  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  One  of  his  first 
acts  as  a  pope  was  a  curious  prescript  against  the 
vain-shaped,  high-colored  dresses  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  their  powdered  perukes,  their  card-playing 
in  the  cafi's,  their  visits  to  the  theatres,  and  noc- 
turnal pi'onienades  with  ladie.s,  etc.  The  inten- 
tion was,  no  doubt,  very  good.  But,  unfortunately, 
Pius  VI.  was  himself  a  very  handsome  man,  and 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  his  looks  ;  and  rumors 
had  more  than  once  told  of  his  own  ad\'entures 
with  the  fair  sex.  There  was,  indeed,  in  every 
thing  he  did  a  want  of  perfect  consistency,  a  hesi- 
tation with  respect  to  the  last  consequences  of  the 
principles  adopted.  The  most  pressing  business 
on  hand  was  the  process  of  the  .lesuits.  But  the 
Pope  would  not  confirm  the  bull  of  his  predeces- 
sor {Dominus  ac  Redemjtiur  iioster),  dissolving  the 
order ;  nor  dared  he  re-establish  the  society.  He 
chose  a  noddle  way.  In  Prussia,  luider  Fried- 
rich  II.,  he  allowed  the  brethren  to  go  on  with 
tlieir  work,  only  under  another  name  and  in  an- 
other costume.  In  Russia,  under  Catherine  II., 
lie  even  allowed  them  to  elect  a  vicar-general. 
Thus  the  case  remained  in  suspense.  In  1780 
.loseph  n.  ascended  the  throne;  and  by  an  edict 
of  March  24,  1781,  he  dissolved  all  connection 
between  the  monastic  orders  established  within 
his  dominions,  and  their  generals  living  outside 
of  the  empire,  in  Rome.  The  Pope  contented 
himself  with  some  very  mild  remonstrances;  and 
when  the  emperor  went  on  with  that  whole  series 
of  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  is  generally  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Josephinism,  the  Pope 
could  think  of  no  more  effective  means  of  self- 
defence  than  a  visit  to  Vienna.  On  Feb.  27,  1782, 
he  set  out  for  the  imperial  residence.  He  was 
received  with  great  reverence  and  enthusiasm  by 
the  people,  and  with  much  cordiality  and  polite- 


ness by  the  emperor;  but  the  secretary  of  state, 
Kaunitz,  indulged  in  the  gro.s.sest  breach  of  eti- 
(juette  ;  and  the  general  outcome  of  the  visit  was, 
that  the  Pope  had  to  give  in  on  all  the  principal 
points  of  difference.  Nor  was  a  better  vioclux 
v'weudi  established.  In  Septenjber,  1783,  the  em- 
peror appointed  a  new  archbishop  of  ililan  ;  and, 
when  the  Pope  hesitated  to  confirm  him,  Kaunitz 
remarked,  that,  in  case  of  a  papal  refusal,  the 
confirmation  would  be  performed  liy  a  Lombard 
.synod.  Pius  VI.  threatened  to  put  the  emperor 
under  the  ban  ;  but  Joseph  II.  simply  returned 
the  letter,  with  the  demand  to  have  the  writer 
of  it  properly  punished.  Once  more  a  personal 
intercourse  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope 
was  resorted  to.  Joseph  II.  arrived  at  Rome  on 
Dec.  23,  1783,  and  staid  there  till  Jan.  21,  1784. 
But  nothing  was  accomplished.  By  a  decree  of 
April  28,  1784,  he  interfered  with  the  worship  of 
relics;  by  another,  of  March  21,  1784,  he  levied  tax 
on  pilgrimages;  by  a  third,  of  Jan.  17,  1785,  he 
ordered  all  side-altars  removed  from  the  churches; 
by  a  fourth,  of  Feb.  21,  1786,  the  vernacular 
tongue  was  introduced  in  divine  service.  The 
whole  Roman  fabric  seemed  to  be  tumbling 
down.  The  Belgian  revolution,  which  compelled 
Joseph  II.  to  cancel  his  ecclesiastical  reforms  so 
far  as  that  part  of  his  dominion  was  concerned, 
gave  the  Pope  some  relief ;  and  w  hen  Joseph  died 
(Feb.  20,  1790),  matters  were  allowed  gradually  to 
drift  back  into  the  old  track.  But  shortly  after 
he  had  to  encounter  a  still  more  formidable 
enemy  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy  of  France,  as  diawn  up 
by  the  X^ational  Assembly  in  1790,  satisfied,  of 
course,  neither  Pius  VI.  nor  Louis  XVI.  But  the 
Pope  wanted  the  king  to  make  tlie  first  attack ; 
and,  when  the  king  signed  the  bill,  the  Pope  kept 
quiet  and  perfectly  inactive,  until  he  heard  that 
more  than  fifty  thousand  French  priests,  and  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  French  bishops, 
had  refused  to  take  the  oath  on  the  constitution. 
He  then  decided  on  a  bold  stroke.  By  a  bull  of 
April  13,  1791,  he  condemned  the  constitution, 
and  threatened  with  excommunication  any  and 
every  clergyinan  who  submitted  to  it.  But  the 
National  Assembly  simply  answered  by  incorpo- 
rating Avignon  and  Venaissin  with  France ;  and 
the  protest  of  the  Pope  vanislied,  unnoticed,  in 
space.  In  1795  Pius  VI.  joined  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  raised  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men ;  but  Gen.  Bonaparte  compelled 
him  by  the  armistice  of  Bologna  (June  23,  1796) 
to  cede  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and 
the  citadel  of  Bologna,  and  to  pay  twenty-one  mil- 
lion francs  for  his  rashness ;  and,  when  he  tried 
to  evade  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice,  the 
conditions  of  the  final  peace  of  Tolentino  (Feb. 
19,  1797)  were  made  still  harder.  Meanwhile 
republican  sympathies  began  to  show  themselves 
in  Rome.  Riots  occurred;  and,  when  the  papal 
soldiers  fired  on  the  French  ambassador.  Gen. 
Berthier  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  Feb. 
10,  1798.  The  city  was  captured,  the  republic 
was  proclaimed;  and  the  Pope  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner to  France,  where  he  died  at  Dijon.  His  life 
was  written  bv  Adk  (anonymouslv),  Ulm,  1781-96, 
6  vols.  ;  P.  P;  Wolf,  Zurich,  1793-1802,  7  vols.  ; 
Ferrari,  Padua,  1802;  Beccatini,  Venice,  1801- 
02,  4  vols.;  Tkavaxti,  Florence,   1804,  3  vol». 
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See  also  Sosnenfei.s  :  Uchcr  die  Ankun/t  Pius 
VI.  in  Wien,  A'ieiina,  178:2,  besides  a  number  of 
anonymous  painplilets  on  the  same  subject.  Bal- 
DASSARi :  Ht.itoire  cle  t'enl'tvement  el  de  la  captirilc 
de  Pie  VI.,  Paris,  1S39 ;  [.I.  Bertuand,  Sauret 
ET  Clerc  Jacquieu  :  Le  punlijicat  de  Pie  VI.  et 
atheisme  revolutionnaire,  Paris,  1878,  "2  vols.],  and 
also  the  arts.  Joseph  II.,  and  Ems,  CoxiiRESs 
<iF,  with  the  literature  there  sjiven.  —  Pius  VII. 
(March  14,  1800 -Aug.  21,  1823).  He  belonged 
to  the  noble  family  of  Chiaromonti,  and  was  born 
at  Cesena,  Aug.  i-i,  1710.  When  sixteen  years 
old  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  for 
.several  years  he  taught  theology  and  philosophy 
in  its  schools.  Pins  VI.,  who  was  related  to  the 
family  of  Chiaromonti,  appointed  him  bishop, 
first  of  Tivoli,  afterwards  of  Imola,  and  in  1785 
he  made  him  a  cardinal.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  he  appointed  Cardinal  Consalvi ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon,  Pacea,  the 
Zelanti,  and  the  Sanfedists,  he  kept  him  as  his 
friend  and  adviser  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
French  concordat  of  July  15, 1801,  and  the  Italian 
of  Sept.  16,  1803,  were  chiefly  due  to  his  .skill; 
but  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  so-called 
"  organic  articles  "  with  which  Napoleon  accom- 
panied them,  and  which  gave  them  a  very  limited 
bearing.  In  spite  of  the  concordat,  however,  and 
though  Pius  VII.  consented  to  go  to  Paris  to 
crown  Napoleon,  the  relation  between  the  curia 
and  the  French  emperor  was  always  more  or  less 
strained.  Napoleon  was  vei-y  arbitrary  and  per- 
emptory in  his  demands ;  and  a  sincere  recon- 
ciliation became  an  impossibility  when  Pius  VII. 
refused  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of  Jerome  and 
Miss  Patterson.  In  October,  1805,  Ancona  was 
suddenly  seized  by  French  soldiers ;  and  a  letter 
of  about  the  same  date,  from  Napoleon  to  Cardi- 
nal Fesch,  shows,  that,  even  at  that  time,  he  had 
decided  upon  the  secularization  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Finally,  on  Jlay  17,  1809,  he  signed 
at  .Schdnbrnnn  the  decree  which  incorporated  the 
Papal  States  with  France,  declared  Kome  an  im- 
perial city,  fixed  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Pope  at 
two  million  francs,  to  be  paid  him  by  the  State, 
etc.  The  decree  was  made  known  in  Rome  on 
.lune  10,  1800;  and,  when  the  Pope  protested, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  Vatican  by  the  French 
police,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Savona  in  the  Gidf  of  (lenoa.  His  captivity  was 
at  first  very  mild,  but  became  more  and  more 
severe  as  he  showed  himself  firm  and  resohiU'  in 
upholding  liis  ilignity;  and  in  May,  ISpJ,  while 
on  the  way  to  Russia,  Xapoleon  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  to  Fontaineblean.  There  he  was  half 
forced  and  llalf  persuaded  to  sign  the  concordat 
of  Jan.  2.'),  1813,  renouncing  his  temporal  jiowcr, 
promising  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Avignon, 
etc.  But  on  March  24  lie  retracted,  Consalvi 
having  joined  him  in  the  mean  time  ;  and  circum- 
stances finally  compelled  Xapoleon  to  yield.  The 
Pope  was  released  on  March  10,  1814,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Rome,  where  lie  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Tlie  great  success  wliicli  the 
papal  see  achieved  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
again  due  to  the  diplomatic  .skill  of  Consalvi ;  but 
(lie  peculiar  character  of  the  restored  papal  gov- 
ernment was  too  jilaiiily  indicated  l>y  tlie  decree 
of  Aug.  7,  1814,  re-establishing  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  the  bull  of  June  26,  1816,  condemning 


Bible  Societies  as  "  a  fiendish  instrument  for  the 
undermining  of  the  foundation  of  religion."  The 
life  of  Pius  VII.  was  written  bv  Henry  Simon. 
Paris,  1823,  2  vols.;  Jager,  Frankfort,  1824; 
GuADET,  Paris,  1824;  Pistolesi,  Rome,  1824,  2 
vols. ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  Paris,  3d  ed.,  1839, 
3  vols. ;  Giucci,  Rome,  2d  ed.,  1864,  2  vols. 
See  also  Pacc.\  :  Memorie  sloriche,  Rome.  5tli 
ed.,  1831,  and  the  arts.  Concordat,  Dalberg, 
and  Fesch,  and  the  literature  there  given. — 
Pius  VIII.  (March  31,  1829 -Dec.  1,  1830).  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Osinio  and  Bo- 
logna ;  studied  canon  law ;  entered  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ascoli  in 
1800,  and  cardinal  in  1S16.  It  is  very  significant 
for  the  character  of  the  man,  that  one  of  his  first 
acts  as  a  pope  w  as  to  forbid  his  relatives  to  come  to 
Rome.  His  life  was  written  by  Nodari,  Padua, 
1840,  and  Artaud  de  Montor,  Paris,  1844.  See 
also  Wisem.\n  :  liecoUectioiis  nf  the  last  Four 
Popes,  iMudon,  1858;  Gavazzi  :  Recollections  of 
the  last  Four  Pojics,  London,  1859.        ZOPFFEL. 

Pius  IX.  (.lune  16,  lS46-Feb.  7,  1878).  His 
original  name  was  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Fer- 
retti ;  and  he  was  born  of  a  noble  but  poor  familj' 
at  Sinigaglia,  May  13,  1792.  Of  his  earlier  life 
not  much  is  known,  nor  does  it  seem  to  contain 
any  thing  of  particular  interest.  \\"hen  he  was 
eigliteen  years  old  he  made  an  application  for  a 
place  in  the  papal  guard ;  but,  as  he  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  he  was  not  admitted.  The  mili- 
tary career  thus  being  closed  to  him,  he  entered 
the  ecclesiastical  cai-eer,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1819.  In  1823  he  went  to  Chili  as  the  secretary 
of  the  papal  legate.  In  1829  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Spoleto,  in  1832  Bishop  of  Imola,  and 
in  1840  a  cardinal.  As  a  bishop  he  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  his  fiocks  by  the  gentleness 
and  liberality  of  his  character;  and,  in  the  con- 
clave after  the  death  of  Gregory  XA'I..  he  was, 
indeed,  the  candidate  of  Young  Italy.  Nor  did 
he  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  his  party.  ^lore  than  six  thou- 
sand political  prisoners  and  exiles  were  pardoned; 
the  most  harassing  restrictions  of  the  press  were 
removed;  great  reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
administration  and  the  courts ;  a  Consulla  —  a 
transition  to  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
—  was  established  under  the  presidency  of  Gizzi. 
The  Ultramontanes  stood  aghast  ;  the  .Jesuits 
denounced  the  Pope  as  a  Robespierre  with  the 
tiara  ;  and  the  Liberals  joined  him  with  such  an 
enthusiasm,  that  he  could  probably  have  given 
an  entirely  different  character  ti)  the  papacy  if 
he  had  been  resolute  enough  to  jilace  himself  at 
the  head  of  that  movement  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  union  of  Italy.  But  he  shrank  from  a 
war  with  Austria,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  of  Kome;  and  hardly  had  he  taken  the 
first  retrograde  step  before  a  rising  in  Rome 
(■(impelled  him  to  flee  (in  1818).  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  (iaeta  as  the  guest  of  the  king 
of  Naples ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  two 
years  later,  under  the  protection  of  a  Frencli 
army  of  oceniiation,  he  had  completely  changed 
his  views,  and  given  up  liiiiiself  entirely  to  tho 
Jesuits.  'I'lie  result  was  the  loss  of  the  Romagnji 
in  18.")!),  of  rnibria  and  the  Marclics  in  18G0.  of 
Rome  itself  in  1870;  that  is,  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  tempoi'al  power  of  the  Pope.    See 
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art.  Church,  States  of  tuf..  The  character 
of  the  spiritual  reign  of  Pius  IX,  is  strikingly 
represented  by  his  establishment  of  the  flognia 
of  the  irnniaenlate  concrption,  by  his  encyclical 
letter  and  the  syllabus  acconipanying  it,  and  by 
his  establishment  of  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope;  by  which  thrcH'  acts  he  threw,  or  at 
least  endeavored  to  throw,  the  Church  of  Rome 
six  centuries  back,  and  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
advancing.  See  the  arts.  Immachl.'Ite  Conckp- 
TiON,  Syllabus,  and  Vatican  Council.  The 
life  of  Pius  IX.  was  written  by  Legge,  London, 
1875;  ViLLEFKANCiiK,  Lyoiis,  1876;  Tkollope, 
London,  ltS77,  2  vols. ;  Tesi-Passerixi,  Florence, 
1877;  J.  G.  Shea,  New  York,  1877;  Gillet, 
Paris,  1877;  De  B ussy,  Paris,  1878;  Pfleider- 
ER,  1878;  and  Zeller,  1879.  His  speeches  were 
published  in  Rome,  1872-73,  2  vols.  See  Glad- 
stone :  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  Rome  and 
the  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion,  London  and  New 
York,  1875. 

PIUS  SOCIETIES  are  associations  formed  in 
Germany  for  the  defence  of  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  tlie  Roman-Catholic  Church.  The 
first  society  of  the  kind  was  formed  at  Mayence 
in  March,  1818,  consisting  of  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  naming  itself  after  the  Pope.  But  the 
idea  met  with  so  much  sympathj',  that  at  a  general 
assembly  at  Cologne,  in  August,  same  year,  no  less 
than  eighty-three  such  societies  were  represented. 
To  make  the  Church  entirely  independent  of  the 
State,  and  absolutely  authoritative  in  the  scliool, 
was  adopted  by  the  assembly  as  the  principal 
proposition  of  its  programme.  For  more  special 
purposes,  branch  societies  with  special  names 
have  been  formed,  —  the  Vincent  Societies,  for 
the  inner  mission ;  the  Francis  Xavier  Societies, 
for  missions  among  the  heathen ;  the  Canisius 
Societies,  for  pure  and  true  education  (in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  words);  and  others.  General 
assemblies,  developing  the  programme,  and  per- 
fecting the  organization,  of  the  societies,  meet 
almost  every  year;  and  their  influence  is  strongly 
felt  in  the  political  world.  ZOCKLER. 

PLACET  (j)lacelum  ref/inm,  rer/ium  exequatur, 
litterw  parentis)  denotes  a  kind  of  confirmation, 
or  recognition,  involving  practical  enforcement, 
which  the  edicts  of  the  Church  receive  from  the 
authorities  of  the  State.  It  presupposes  that 
Church  and  State  move  along  pretty  independ- 
ently of  each  other;  for  in  the  territorial  Church, 
from  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ruled  by  the 
State,  a  placet  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
in  the  Roman  Church  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.,  and  according  to  his  ideas.  Considering 
herself  as  the  terrestrial  plenipotentiary  of  God, 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  never  adnntted 
that  her  edicts  needed  any  recognition  or  confirma- 
tion from  the  State  in  order  to  become  obligatory 
upon  her  members.  On  the  contrary,  the  bull  In 
Coena  Domini,  of  15G8,  excommunicates  any  one 
who  in  any  way  should  try  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation and  enforcement  of  a  papal  bull  or  brief. 
And,  in  his  encyclical  letter  of  1861,  Pius  IX. 
denounces  the  placet  as  one  of  the  great  errors 
of  the  age.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  old  date.  The 
first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  Spain,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  V. ;  and  Philip  II.  maintained 
it  with  great  vigor,  and  employed  very  severe 
measures  when   the  bull   In    Cana   Domini  was 


published  in  Spain  without  liis  consent.  In 
France  it  developed  in  connection  with  the  par- 
liaments and  their  right  of  registering  laws.  See 
PiTiiou  :  Libertes  de  V Eglise  yallicane,  1594.  The 
declaration,  however,  of  .March  8,  1772,  and  the 
imperial  decree  of  Feb.  28,  1810,  exempt  such 
edicts  from  the  placet  as  refer  exclusively  to  con- 
science. F^or  the  transplantation  of  the  ilispano- 
(iallican  theory  and  practice,  .see  Van  Esi-en: 
I'ractatus  de  promidrjatione  legum  ecclesiasticarum 
(Louvain,  1712);  and  Besier  :  Spec,  de  jurin  placeli 
histnria  in  Belr/io  (Utrecht,  1848).  In  (Jermany, — 
though  in  the  period  from  the  diet  of  Spires  (1526) 
till  the  Westphalian  peace  (1648)  the  Empire  took 
its  stand  very  independently  over  against  the 
Church,  —  the  placet  remained  a  relation  between 
the  Cliurch  and  the  .separate  states,  —  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Prussia,  etc.  See  I'riediikrg  :  Die 
Grenzen  zwischen  Staat  und  Kirche,  Tubingen, 
1872.  •  ME.JER. 

PLACEUS  (Josua  Laplace),  b.  in  Bretagne, 
1606;  was  in  1625  appointed  preacher  to  the 
Reformed  congregation  in  Nantes,  and  in  1632 
(together  with  Amyraut  and  Capellus,  who,  like 
himself,  were  pupils  of  Camero),  jirofessor  of 
theology  at  Saumur,  where  he  d.  Aug.  17,  1655. 
His  Opera  omnia  appeared  at  Franeker  in  1699, 
and  at  Aubencit  in  1702,  in  2  vols,  quarto.  His 
views  of  a  mediate,  not  immediate,  imputation  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  first  developed  in  his  De  statu 
hominis  lapsi  ante  graliam  (1640),  caused  consid- 
erable uneasiness  in  the  Reformed  Church.  But 
when,  in  1645,  the  synod  of  Clarendon  condennied 
those  who  denied  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  he  defended  himself  as  being  not  at  all 
included  under  that  verdict.  After  his  death, 
howevei',  the  Formula  consensus  of  1075  presented 
a  formal  rejection  of  the  views  of  Laplace  and 
Amyraut,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  novelties  oi' 
Sauiinir.  A.  sniwTsizER. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.     See  Egypt,  p.  710. 

PLANCK  is  the  name  of  two  noticeable  Ger- 
man theologians,  father  and  son.  —  Gottlieb  Jakob 
Planck,  b.  at  Niirtingen  in  Wurtemberg,  Nov.  15, 
1751 ;  d.  at  Gottingen,  Aug.  31,  1833.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tiibingeii,  1769-74,  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Stuttgart  in  1780,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Giitthigen  in  1784.  His  studies  were 
chiefly  historical.  His  stand-point  was  that  of 
rational  supranaturalism,  and  his  method  that 
of  pragmatic  repi-esentatiou.  His  principal  works 
are,  Oeschichte  des  protestantischen  Lehrhegriffs, 
Leipzig,  1781-1800,  6  vols. ;  Geschichte  der  chrisl- 
lich-kircldiclien  GeseUschaftsrerfassung,  Hanover, 
1803-09,  5  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Schliiger 
(llameln,  1833)  and  Lticke  (Gottingen,  1835). — 
Heinrlch  Ludwig  Planck,  b.  at  Gottingen,  .lulv 
19,  1785;  d.  there  .Sept.  23,  1831.  He  studied 
theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1810.  His  studies  were  chiefly' 
exegetical.  He  published  Bcmerkungen  iiher  den 
ersten  Brief  an  den  Timotheus  (Gottingen,  ISOS), 
De  vera  nalura  atrjue  indole  orationis  grmcce  X.  T. 
(Gottingen,  1810),  Abriss  d.  philos.  lieligionsiehre 
(Gottingen,  1821).  waoenmanx. 

PLATINA,  Bartholomaeus,  b.  at  Piadena  (Latin. 
Platina),  in  the  diocese  of  Cremona,  1421 ;  d.  in 
Rome,  1481.  His  true  name  was  Sacchi.  He 
first  entered  the  army,  but  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  was  appointed  apostoli- 
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cal  abbreviator  by  Pius  IT.,  and  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  IV.  At  the  instance  of 
the  latter,  he  wrote  his  0/ju.<  in  vilas  summortnn 
pontificum  (Venice,  1-179),  which,  for  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Euyenius  IV.  to  the  death 
of  Paul  II.,  is  a  source.  lie  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  city  of  ^lantua,  and  other  works.  See  D. 
G.  MoLLER .  Dissertalio  de  B.  Platina,  Altdorf, 
1694. 

PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  "The 
peculiarity  of  tije  Phitoiiic  jihilosophy."  says 
Ilegel,  in  his  History  uf  P/nlusuphy  (vol.  ii.),  "is 
precisely  this  direction  towards  the  superseusuous 
world,  —  it  seeks  the  elevation  of  consciousness 
into  the  realm  of  spirit.  Tlie  Christian  religion 
also  has  set  up  this  high  principle,  that  the  inter- 
nal spiritual  essence  of  man  is  his  true  es.sence, 
and  has  made  it  the  universal  principle." 

Some  of  the  early  Fathers  recognized,  as  they 
well  might,  a  Christian  element  in  Plato,  and 
ascribed  to  him  a  kind  of  propctdeullc  office  and 
relation  toward  Clnistianity.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria calls  philosophy  "  a  sort  of  preliminary 
discipline  {Trpoimidcia  tu;)  for  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,"  and  adds,  "  Perhaps 
we  may  say  it  was  given  to  the  (jreeks  with  this 
special  object ;  for  philosophy  was  to  the  Greeks 
what  the  law  was  to  the  Jews,  —  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  them  to  Christ  (Slrom.,  1,  104  A  ;  cf.  7, 
505,526).  "The  Platonic  dogmas,"  says  Justin 
Martyr,  "  are  not  foreign  to  Christianity.  If  we 
Christians  say  that  all  things  were  created  and 
ordered  by  God,  we  seem  to  enounce  a  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  and,  between  our  view  of  the  being  of 
God  and  his,  the  article  appears  to  make  the  only 
difference  "  (ApuL,  2,  96  D,  etc.).  "Justin  "  (says 
Ackermann,  in  the  hrst  chapter  of  his  Das  C/irist- 
tiche  des  Platonixmus,  which  is  the  leading  modern 
work  on  this  subject),  —  "Justin  was,  as  he  himseK 
relates,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato  before 
he  found  in  the  gospel  that  full  satisfaction  which 
he  had  sought  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  in  philoso- 
phy. And,  though  the  gospel  stood  infinitely 
higher  in  liis  view  than  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
yet  he  regarded  the  lattei'  as  a  preliminary  stage 
to  the  former.  In  the  same  way  did  the  other 
apologetic  writers  express  themselves  concerning 
Plato  and  his  philosophy,  especially  Athenagoras, 
the  most  spirited,  and  philosophically  most  impor- 
tant, of  tlii'm  all,  whose  Apoloyy  is  one  of  the 
most  adniiralile  works  of  Christian  antiquity." 

The  Fathers  of  the  early  church  souglit  to 
explain  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  tho.se  of  Christianity, 
principally  by  the  ac<iuaiMtance,  which,  as  they 
suppo.sed,  that  philosopher  made  with  learned 
Jews  and  with  the  .Jewish  .Scrijiturcs  during  liis 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  but  partly,  also,  by  the  universal 
light  of  a  divnie  revelation  through  the  "  I^ogos," 
which,  in  and  tlirough  hunum  reason,  "  lighteth 
every  man  that  conieth  into  the  world,"  and 
which  illumined  e8|)ecially  such  sincere  and  hum- 
ble .seekers  after  truth  as  .Socrates  au<l  Pl.ato 
before  the  incarnation  of  the  Kternal  Word  in 
the  per.son  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I'a.ssages  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Christian  Scrijitures  in  their  picturesque,  par.a- 
bolic,  ami  axiomatic  style,  and  still  more  in  the 
lofty  moral,  religious,  and  almost  Christian  senti- 
ments which  tliey  express,  are  scattered  thickly  all 


!  through  the  Dialogues,  even  those  that  treat  of 
physical,  political,  and  philosophical  subjects; 
and  they  are  as  characteristic  of  Plato,  as  is  the 
inimitably  graceful  dialogue  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  A  good  selection  of  such  passages  may 
be  seen  in  the  introtluctory  chaptei's  of  Acker- 
mann's  work  on  the  Platonic  Element  in  Plato. 
A  still  more  copious  and  striking  collection  might 
be  made.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  our  thesis 
upon  single  passages,  which,  of  course,  may  be 
exceptional,  or,  if  taken  out  of  their  connection, 
might  be  misunderstood.  To  preclude  mistake, 
we  must  examine  the  Platonic  philosophy  itself 
in  its  principles  and  spirit. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  striking  fea- 
ture of  it  is,  that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  spiritual 
philosophy.  Ilegel,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of 
"  this  direction  toward  the  superseusuous  world," 
this  "  elevation  of  consciousness  into  the  realm 
of  spirit,"  as  "the  peculiarity  of  the  Platonic 
philosopihy."  There  is  no  doctrine  on  which 
Plato  more  frequently  or  more  strenuously  insists 
than  this,  —  that  soul  is  not  only  superior  to 
body,  but  prior  to  it  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
not  merely  as  it  exists  in  the  being  of  (iod,  but  in 
every  order  of  existence.  The  soul  of  the  world 
existed  first,  and  then  it  was  clothed  with  a  mate- 
rial body.  The  souls  which  animate  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  existed  befoi'e  the  bodies  which 
they  inhabit  (Ti/iue us,  passim).  The  pre-exist- 
ence  of  human  souls  is  one  of  the  arguments  on 
which  he  relies  to  prove  their  immortality  (Phad., 
73-76).  Among  the  other  arguments  by  wliich  he 
demonstrates  at  once  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  its  exalted  dignity  are  these :  that  the  soul 
leads  and  rules  the  body,  and  therein  resembles 
the  innnortal  gods  (Phad.  SO) ;  that  the  soul  is 
capable  of  apprehending  eternal  and  immutable 
ideas,  and  comnuming  with  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  and  so  must  partake  of  their  nature 
(Ibid.,  79);  that,  as  consciousness  is  single  and 
simple,  so  the  soul  itself  is  uucompouniled,  and 
hence  incapable  of  dissolution  (7iS)  ;  that  soul 
being  everywhere  the  cau.se  and  source  of  life, 
and  every  way  diametrically  opposite  to  death, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  it  as  dying,  any  more  than 
we  can  conceive  of  fire  as  becoming  cold  (102- 
107);  that  si)ul,  being  self-moved,  and  the  source 
of  all  life  and  motion,  can  never  cease  to  live  and 
move  (P/nrdrus,  245);  that  diseases  of  the  body 
do  not  reach  to  the  .soul ;  and  vice,  which  is  a 
disease  of  the  soul,  corrupts  its  moral  (juality,  but 
has  no  power  or  tendency  to  destroy  its  essence 
{Repuli.,  610),  etc.  Spiritual  entities  are  the  only 
real  existences:  material  things  are  periietually 
changing,  and  Jloirinc;  into  and  out  of  existence, 
(lod  i.t:  the  world  Itecoiiies,  and  passes  away.  The 
soul  is:  the  body  is  ever  changing,  as  a  garment. 
Souls  or  ideas,  which  are  .spiritual  entities,  are 
the  only  true  causes;  (iod  being  the  first  cause 
why  every  thing  is,  and  ideas  being  the  second- 
ary causes  why  things  are  such  as  they  are  (/'/(«■</., 
1(10  sq.).  Mind  and  will  are  the  real  cause  of  all 
motion  and  action  in  the  world,  just  as  truly  as 
of  all  human  motion  aiul  action.  According  to 
the  striking  illustration  in  the  I'liada  (OS,  99),  the 
ca\i8e  of  .Socrates  awaiting  death  in  the  prison, 
instead  of  making  his  esca]ie  as  liis  friends  urged 
him  to  do,  was  that  he  chose  to  do  so  from  a  sense 
of  duty ;  and,  if  he  had  chosen  to  run  away,  his 
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bones  and  nuisclcs  would  Imve  been  only  the 
means  or  instrunieiifs  of  the  flight  of  whit-n  his 
mind  and  will  wouhl  liave  been  the  cause.  And 
just  so  it  is  in  all  the  plienoniena  of  nature,  in  all 
the  motions  and  ehanges  of  the  material  cosmos. 
And  life  in  the  highest  sense,  what  we  call  spir- 
itual and  eternal  life,  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  life,  is  in  and  of  and  from  the  soul,  which 
matter  only  contaminates  and  clouds,  and  the 
body  only  clogs  and  entombs  (Gorrj.,  492,  493). 
Platonism,  as  well  .as  Christianity,  says,  Look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
■which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporary  (rr/Kio/cmpa),  only  for  a  season ;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  eminently  a  the- 
istic  philo,sophy.  "(;od,"he  says,  in  his  Repub- 
lic (716  A),  "is  (literally,  holds)  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  all  things.  lie  is  the  Supreme 
Mind  or  Reason,  the  efficient  Canse  of  all  things, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
all-pervading,  and  all-controlling,  ju-st,  holy,  wise, 
and  good,  the  ab.solutely  perfect,  the  beginning 
of  all  truth,  the  fountain  of  all  law  and  justice, 
the  source  of  all  order  and  beauty,  and  especially 
the  cause  of  all  good  "  (see  Philebus,  Phcedo,  Timce- 
us,  Republic,  and  Laics,  jinssim).  God  represents, 
he  impersonates,  he  is  the  'I'rue,  the  Beautiful, 
but,  above  all,  the  Good.  Just  how  Plato  con- 
ceived these  "  Ideas  "  to  be  related  to  the  divine 
mind  is  a  nuich  disputed  point.  In  discussing 
the  good,  sometimes  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  he 
means  by  it  an  idea,  an  attribute,  a  principle,  a 
power,  or  a  personal  (tod.  But  he  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  as  to  his  actual  belief  in  the  divine  per- 
.sonality.  God  is  the  Reason  (the  Intelligence, 
6  NoOf,  Pliceil.,  97  C)  and  the  Good  (to  'Kyuduv, 
Repub.,  .508  C) ;  but  he  is  also  the  Artificer,  the 
Maker,  the  Father,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who  be- 
gets, disposes,  and  orders  all  (cf.  Timceus,  pitssim, 
with  places  just  cited).  He  is  Qc":  and  6  Qedr, 
Phced.,  I(l6  1),  and  often  elsewhere).  Plato  often 
speaks  also  of  oi  HioL  in  the  plural;  but  to  him, 
as  to  all  the  best  minds  of  antiquity,  the  inferior 
deities  are  the  children,  the  servants,  the  minis- 
ters, the  anrjrls,  of  the  .Supreme  God  {Tiii>.,  41). 
Unity  is  an  essential  element  of  perfection.  There 
is  but  one  highest  and  best,  —  the  Most  High,  the 
Supreme  Good  :  Goil  in  the  true  and  proper  sense 
is  one.  The  Supreme  (jod  only  is  eternal,  he  only 
hath  immortality  in  himself.  The  immortality 
of  the  inferior  deities  is  derived,  imparted  to  them 
by  their  Father  and  the  Father  of  all,  and  is 
dependent  on  his  will  (77)h.,  41).  God  made  the 
■world  by  introducing  order  and  beauty  into  cha- 
otic mattei',  and  putting  into  it  a  living,  moving, 
intelligent  soul ;  then  the  inferior  deities  made 
man  under  his  direction,  and  in  sidistantially  the 
same  way.     God  made  the  world  because  he  is 

food,  and  because,  free  from  all  envy  or  jealousy, 
e  wished  every  thing  to  be  as  much  like  him- 
self as  the  creature  can  be  like  the  creator  (Tim., 
30  A).  Therefore  he  made  the  world  good;  and 
when  he  saw  it  he  was  delighted  (Tim  ,  37  C ;  cf. 
Gen.  i.  31).  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
of  good  only,  not  of  evil.  "  Every  good  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  the  celestial  lumina- 
ries;" "for  it  is  not  permitted  (ov  nit'ir,  it  is 
morally  impossible)  for  the  best  being  to  do  any 
thing  else  than  the  best"  (Tim.,  30  A;  cf.  Jas 


i.  17).  (iod  exercises  a  providential  care  over 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  over  every  part  (chiefly, 
however,  through  the  inferior  deities  who  thus 
fulfil  the  office  of  angels  —  /.«»*■,  90.)  15-900),  and 
makes  all  things,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
work  for  good  to  the  righteous  and  those?  who 
love  God,  and  are  loved  by  him  (Phii-d.,  02;  Ri  jinb., 
613).  Atheism  is  a  disease,  and  a  corruption  of 
the  soul  ;  and  no  man  ever  did  an  unrigliteous 
act,  or  uttered  an  impious  word,  unless  he  was  a 
theoretical  oi-  practical  atheist  (Laws,  ^8.')  B),  that 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  indictment  at  connnon 
law,  he  did  it,  "  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
Ids  eyes." 

3.  The  Platonic  philosophy  is  teleological.  Fi- 
nal causes,  together  with  rational  and  spiritual 
agencies,  are  the  only  causes  that  are  worthy  of 
the  study  of  the  philosopher :  indeed,  no  others 
deserve  the  name  (Pliwd.,  98  sqq.).  If  mind  (voir) 
is  the  cause  of  all  things,  mind  must  dispose  all 
things  for  the  best;  and  when  ■we  know  how  it 
is  best  for  any  thing  to  be  made  or  disposed,  then, 
and  then  only,  do  we  know  how  it  is  and  the 
cause  of  its  being  .so  [Phced.,  97).  Material  causes 
are  no  causes ;  and  inquiry  into  them  is  imperti- 
nent, unphilosophical,  not  to  say  impious  and 
absurd.  Thus  did  Plato  build  up  a  system  of 
rational  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology,  all 
of  which  are  largely  teleological,  on  the  twofold 
basis  of  a  priori  reasoning  and  mythology,  in 
other  words,  of  reason  and  tradition,  including 
the  idea  of  a  primitive  revelation  'J'he  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  Phcedo,  the  Gorrjias,  and  the  Republic, 
is  profe.s.sedly  a  iivSor,  though  he  insists  that  it  is 
also  a  'koyor  (Rcjnib.,  523)  or  a  naXaujc  ^oyor  (709). 
His  cosmology  he  professes  to  have  heard  from 
some  one  (Phced.,  108  D);  and  his  theology  in  the 
Timceus  purports  to  have  been  derived  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  ancients,  who  were  the  offspring 
of  the  gods,  and  who  must,  of  course,  have 
known  the  truth  about  their  own  ancestors  (40  C). 
Yet  the  whole  structure  is  nianifestly  the  work  of 
his  own  reason  and  creative  imagination  ;  and  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  whole  is,  that  God  made 
and  governs  the  world  with  constant  reference  to 
the  highe.st  possible  good;  and  "Ideas "are  the 
powers,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  modern  science, 
the  "  forces,"  by  which  the  end  was  to  be  accom- 
pli.shed. 

4.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  pre-eminently 
ethical,  and  his  ethics  are  remarkably  Christian. 
Only  one  of  his  Dialogues  was  classified  by  the 
ancients  as  "physical,"  and  that  (the  Timceus)  is 
largely  theological.  The  political  Dialogues  treat 
politics  as  a  part  of  ethics,  —  ethics  as  applied 
to  the  State.  Besides  the  four  virtues  as  usually 
classified  by  Greek  moralLsts,  —  viz.,  temperance, 
courage,  justice,  and  wisdom,  —  Plato  recognized 
as  virtues  humility  and  meekness,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  despised,  and  holiness,  which 
they  ignored  (Eulhtjphron,  passim);  and  he  insists 
on  the  duty  of  non-retaliation  and  non-resistance 
as  strenuously,  not  to  say  paradoxically,  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Crit.,  49). 
That  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong 
is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  the  Gorr/ias  (479  E, 
508  C).  But  as  the  highe.st  "  idea  "  is  that  of  the 
Good,  so  the  highe.st  excellence  of  which  man  is 
capable  is  likeness  to  God,  the  Supreme  and  Ab- 
solute Good.     A  philosopher,  who  is  Plato's  ideal 
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of  a  man,  aud,  so  to  speak,  of  a  Christian,  is  a 
lover  of  wisdom,  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  goodness 
(Repub.,  bk.  vi.,  pa:>-sim),  of  (Jod,  and,  by  the  con- 
templation aud  imitation  of  his  virtues,  becomes 
like  him  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  resem- 
ble God  (AV;j.,  613  A,  B). 

5.  Plato  is  pre-eminently  a  religious  philoso- 
pher. His  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  physics 
are  all  based  on  his  theology  and  his  religion. 
Natural  and  moral  obligations,  social  and  civil 
duties,  duties  to  parents  and  elders,  to  kindred 
and  strangers,  to  neighbors  aud  friends,  are  all 
religious  duties  (Laws,  bk.  ix.,  SSI  A,  xi.,  031 
A).  Not  only  is  God  the  Lawgiver  and  Ituler  of 
the  universe,  but  his  law  is  the  source  and  ground 
of  all  human  law  and  justice.  "  That  the  gods 
not  only  exist,  but  that  they  are  good,  and  honor 
and  reward  justice  far  more  than  men  do,  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  best  preamble  to  all  laws  " 
{Laws,  X.  887).  Accordingly,  in  the  Republic  and 
the  Laws,  the  author  often  prefaces  tlie  most  im- 
portant sections  of  his  legislation  with  some  such 
preamble,  exhortation,  or,  as  Jowett  calls  it,  ser- 
mon, setting  forth  the  divine  authority  by  which 
it  is  sanctioned  aud  enforced. 

6.  Plato  gives  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  At 
death,  by  an  inevitable  law  of  its  own  beirg,  as 
well  as  by  the  appointment  of  God,  every  sjul 
goes  to  its  own  place ;  the  evil  gravitating  to  the 
evil,  and  the  good  rising  to  the  Supreme  Good. 
When  they  come  before  their  Judge,  perhaps 
after  a  long  series  of  transmigrations,  each  of 
which  is  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the  pireced- 
ing,  those  who  have  lived  virtuous  and  holy  lives, 
and  those  who  have  not,  are  separated  from  each 
other.  The  wicked  whose  sins  are  curable  are 
subjected  to  suilerings  in  tlie  lower  world,  whicli 
are  more  or  less  severe,  and  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted, according  to  their  deserts.  The  incurably 
wicked  are  hurled  down  to  Tartarus,  whence 
they  never  go  out,  where  they  are  punished  for- 
ever {tov  ad  xp'J^o'')  <^^  <>•  spectacle  and  warning 
to  others  (6"orc/.,  523  sqq.  ;  Phosd.  113  D  sq.). 
Those,  on  the  other  liand,  who  have  lived  virtu- 
ously and  piously,  especially  those  who  have 
purified  tlieir  hearts  and  lives  by  philosophy,  will 
live  without  bodies  (Pliccd.,  114  C),  with  the  gods, 
and  in  places  that  are  bright  and  beautiful  be- 
yond description.  More  solenm  and  iiupres.'^ive 
sermons  were  never  jireaclied  in  Christian  puljiits 
than  those  with  which  Plato  concludes  such  Dia- 
logues as  the  Gurijkif,  the  J'/icedo,  the  Ripublic, 
and  the  Laws. 

We  have  space  only  to  allude  to  other  charac- 
teristic features  of  Plato's  philosopliy,  such,  for 
example,  as  his  doctrine  of  "  Ideas,"  — the  True, 
the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  the  Holy,  anil  tlie  like, 
—  which,  looking  at  them  now  only  on  the  ethi- 
cal and  practical  side,  are  etciiiar  and  immuta- 
ble, and  not  dependent  even  on  the  will  of  God 
(the  holy,  for  instance,  is  not  lioly  l)ecause  it  is 
the  will  of  God,  but  it  is  the  will  of  God  becau.se 
it  is  holy,  just,  and  i^ood  — J-:uihi//,/i.,  10  I))  ;  tlie 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  better  than  any  exist- 
ing, not  to  say  better  than  human,  .society  and 
government  (like  tlie  ideal  rci>ublic,  wliich  is  not 
so  much  a  state,  as  a  church  or  a  school,  a  great 
family,  or  a  Man  "  writ  large  "),  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  or  the  perfection  of 


the  i-ace  ;  the  degenerate,  diseased,  carnal,  aud 
corrupt  state  into  which  mankind  in  general  have 
fallen  smce  tlie  reign  of  Kronos  in  tiie  golden 
age  (Laws,  713  C;  Polil.,  271  D:  Crit.,  108  I)), 
and  from  which  God  only  can  save  any  individual 
or  nation  (Repub.,  bk.  vi.,  492,  493);  and  the  need 
of  a  divine  teacher,  revealer,  healer,  charmer,  to 
charm  away  the  fear  of  death,  aud  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light  (I'liced.,  78  A,  859).  And 
we  can  only  advert  to  the  radical  defects  and 
imperfections  of  Plato's  best  teachings,  —  his 
inadequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  as 
involuntary,  the  result  of  ignorance,  a  misfortune, 
and  a  disease  in  the  soul,  rather  than  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  divine  law ;  his  consequent  erroneous 
ideas  of  its  cure  by  successive  transmigrations  on 
earth,  aud  protracted  pains  in  purgatory,  and  by 
philosophy  (an  aristocratic  remedy,  in  its  nature 
applicable  only  to  the  favored  i'ew)  ;  his  phi- 
losophy of  the  origin  of  evil,  viz.,  in  the  refrac- 
tory nature  of  matter,  which  must  therefore  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  bodily  mortification,  and  by  the 
death  of  the  body  without  a  resurrection,  before 
the  soul  can  arrive  at  its  perfection  ;  his  utter 
inability  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  an  atone- 
ment, free  forgiveness,  regenerating  grace,  and 
salvation  for  tlie  masses,  a  fortiori  for  the  chief 
of  sinners;  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  his  best 
religious  teachings ;  liis  i/s  and  wliei/iers,  espe- 
cially about  the  future  life  (ApoL,  40  E,  42; 
Plioid.,  107  C)  ;  and  the  utter  want  in  his  system 
of  the  grace,  even  more  than  of  the  truth,  that 
have  come  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  for,  after  all, 
Platonism  is  not  so  deficient  in  the  \\isdoiu  of 
God  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
The  Republic,  for  example,  proposes  to  overcome 
the  selfishness  of  human  nature  by  constitutions 
and  laws  and  education,  instead  of  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit,  by  community  of  goods  and  of 
wives,  instead  of  loyalty  and  love  to  a  divine- 
human  person  like  Jesus  Christ.  Banr  (Socr. 
and  Christ)  does  indeed  find  in  the  idealized 
Socrates  of  Plato  an  analogy  (speculatively  inter- 
esting, perhaps,  but  practically  how  unlike !)  to 
the  personal  Clirist,  and  in  his  "  Ideas  "  a  basis, 
not  only  for  the  doctrine  of  the  "Logos"  as  it 
was  developed  by  Philo  and  other  Neo-Platonists, 
but  also  for  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  with  whicli  it  may,  indeed,  have  some 
philosophical  relation,  but  probably  no  historical 
connection,  still  less  any  corresponding  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Platonism,  and  its  several  schools 
or  sub-.schools  of  thought  and  opinion,  does  not 
come  within  the  .scope  oC  this  article.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that,  in  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Academy,  there  was  always  more  or  less 
tendency  to  .scepticism,  growing  out  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge except  that  of  "  ideas."  Tlie  Xeo-Platonists, 
on  the  other  hand,  inclined  towards  dogmatism, 
mysticism,  asceticism,  thcosophy,  and  even  thau- 
maturgy,  thus  develojiing  .seeds  of  error  that  lay 
in  the  teaching  of  their  master.  After  the  Chris- 
tian era,  among  those  who  were  more  or  less  the 
followers  of  Plato,  we  find,  at  one  extreme,  the 
devout  and  believing  Plutarch,  tlie  autlior  of  that 
almost  inspired  treatise  on  the  Dilai/  of  the  Dcilij 
in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  and  tlie  practical 
(vud  sagacious  Galen,  whose  work  on  the  Uses  oj 
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the  Parln  of  llie  Human  Body  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  Bridiieirater  Treatise.'i,  botli  of  wlioiii,  lilje 
Socrates,  we  can  liardly  help  feeling-,  would  have 
acc('pted  Christianity  if  they  had  come  wilhin 
the  scope  of  its  influence ;  and,  at  thi;  other  ex- 
treme, I'orphyry,  and  Julian  the  apostate,  who 
wielded  the  weajjons  of  philosojihy  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  religion  of  Christ;  while  intermediate 
between  them  the  major  part  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  Neo-Platonicand  eclectic  schools  who  came 
in  contact  with  Christianity  went  on  their  way  in 
proud  indifference,  neglect,  or  contempt  of  the 
religion  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  But  not  a  few 
of  the  followers  of  Plato  discovered  a  kindred 
and  congenial  element  in  the  eminent  spirituality 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  and  the  lofty  ethics  of 
the  Christian  life,  and,  coming  in  through  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Academy,  became  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  early 
church.  And  many  of  the  early  Cliristians,  in 
turn,  found  peculiar  attractions  in  the  doctrines 
of  Plato,  and  employed  them  as  weapons  for  the 
defence  and  extension  of  Christianity,  or,  per- 
chance, cast  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  Pla- 
tonic mould.  The  doctrines  of  the  Logos  and  the 
Trinity  received  their  shape  from  Greek  Fathers, 
who,  if  not  trained  in  the  schools,  were  much  in- 
fluenced, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  particularly  in  its  Jewish-Alexandrian 
form.  That  errors  and  corruptions  crept  into  the 
church  from  this  source  cannot  be  denied.  But 
from  the  same  source  it  derived  no  small  additions, 
both  to  its  numbers  and  its  strength.  Among 
t!ie  most  illustrious  of  the  Fathers  who  were  more 
or  less  Platonic,  we  may  name  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Irenaeus,  Ilippolytus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Minutius  Felix, 
Kusebius,  Methodius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
>Jyssa,  and  St.  Augustine.  Plato  was  the  divine 
philosopher  of  the  earlier  Christian  centuries :  in 
the  middle  ages  Aristotle  succeeded  to  his  place. 
But  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  —  such  men  as  Anselm, 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ralph 
Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Neander,  and  Tayler 
Lewis,  —  have  been  "  Platonizing  "  Christians. 

Lit.  —  The  Woi-Ls  of  Plato,  in  the  original 
Greek,  edited,  with  prolegomena  and  commentary, 
by  GorTKRiED  STALLBAUiM,  Leipzig,  1821-25,  10 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  1833-42;  Translations  of  the  Dia- 
iof/ues  (in  German)  by  F.  Schleikrmaciikr, 
Berlin,  1804-10,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1833-42,  his  In- 
Iro'luclions  were  translated  by  W.  Dobson,  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1836,  (in  English)  by  B. 
JowETT,  London  and  New  York,  1871,  4  vols., 
and  (partial  translation)  by  W.  Whewell,  Cam- 
bridge, 18G0.  — Works  upon  Plato  and  Platonism 
:n  Different  Relations.  G.  C.  B.  Ackkumaxn: 
Das  ChrisUiche  im  Plato  ti.  in  tier  Platonisrhen 
PhdosopUie,  Hamburg,  183."i,  Eng.  trans..  Christian 
Element  in  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  with 
Introductory  Note  by  Professor  Shedd,  Edin- 
burgh, 18G1;  F.  C.  Baur:  Das  Christliche  d. 
Platonismus,  1837,  in  Drei  Alihandlum/en,  ed.  Zel- 
ler,  Leipzig,  1876  ;  Tayler  Lewis:  Plato  against 
the  Atheists  ;  or,  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogues  on 
Laws  (Greek),  trith  Critical  Notes,  New  York, 
184.5  ;  R.  D.  Hampdex  :  The  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  Edinburgii,  1862 ;  H.  v.  Stein  :  Gesch. 


d.  Platonismus,  Giittingen,  1802-7.5;  (J.  Gkotk  : 
Plato  and  Other  Comjianions  of  Socrates,  Loudon, 
1805;  CoCKKit:  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosoj)hy, 
New  York,  1870.  Cf.  Hitter:  Hist.  Anc.  Phil., 
Eng.  trans.,  Oxford,  1840,  vol.  ii.  ;  Nied.nk.r  : 
Einleitung  griech.  J'hilos.  u.  TheoL,  ISiQ;  Nkax- 
der:  Ch.  Hist.,  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1848,  vol.  i.; 
Ueberweg  :  Hist.  Philos.,  Eng.  trans.,  London 
and  New  York,  1872,  vol.  i.  (wiiere,  besides  an 
excellent  summary,  see  copious  references  to  the 
literature).  W.  S.  TYl.EK. 

PLATONISTS,  The  Cambridge.  This  name 
was  given  to  a  number  of  distinguished  scliolars, 
thinkers,  and  authors,  who  were  graduates,  fel- 
lows, tutors,  and  masters  (provosts)  of  colleges 
in  Cambridge  University,  England,  and  who  re- 
vived the  study  and  the  philo.sophy  of  Plato  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
leading  men  of  the  school  were  Benjamin  Which- 
cote,  John  Smith,  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  Henry 
More.  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  John  Worthington, 
George  Rust,  Simon  Patrick,  and  Edward  Fowler 
also  are  mentioned  as  minor  members.  Joseph 
Glanvil,  John  Norris,  and  John  Wilkins,  though 
they  were  educated  at  Oxford,  were  so  intimately 
associated  with  them,  that  they  are  sometimes 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  school.  All  the 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  More,  and  several 
of  the  minor  members  were  educated  at  the 
famous  Puritan  College,  Emmanuel.  They  were 
also,  for  the  most  part,  of  Puritan  origin  and 
sympathies,  and  owed  their  position,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Parliament  and  tlie  Protector. 
One  of  them  (Wilkins)  married  Oliver  Crom- 
well's sister.  But  they  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  retained  their  influence  after 
the  Restoration.  Several  of  them  became  bishops. 
About  the  same  time,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
a  little  earlier  in  the  century,  there  was  at  Ox- 
ford a  somewhat  similar  school,  or  rather  suc- 
cession of  scliolars,  authors,  and  divines,  —  John 
Hales,  William  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
others,  —  wlio  represented  moderation,  compre- 
hension, peace,  and  progress,  not  to  say  reform, 
in  the  clmrch.  But  they  came  out  from  the  Roy- 
alist and  High-Church  side  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  century ;  and  they  directed  their  efforts 
chiefly  to  questions  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  cherishing  in  the  church  of  a 
broad,  catholic,  charitable,  and  truly  Christian 
spirit  and  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Cambridge,  rather  than  Oxford, 
became  the  centre  of  the  liberal  theological  move- 
ment ;  and  the  Cambridge  school  took  a  wider 
range,  and  discussed  questions  which  were  not 
only  vital  to  Christianity,  but  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  I'eligion.  They  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  illustrated  his  being,  nature, 
character,  and  government  of  the  world.  Tliey 
discussed  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter,  God 
to  the  world,  the  Creator  to  the  creation.  They 
carried  their  researches  still  farther,  and  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  laws  of 
mind  and  of  thought,  the  grounds  of  knowledge 
and  belief.  They  combated  modern  materialism, 
agnosticism,  and  evolution,  as  they  then  existed 
in  the  germ.  They  explained  and  enforced  the 
proper  ofiice  of  reason  in  religion,  and  insisted 
on  the  essential  identity  of  a  rational  and  a 
Christian  theology  and  philosophy.     They  main- 
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tained  stoutly  the  doctrine  of  immutable  morality, 
and  inculcated  earnestly  the  necessity  of  a  rights 
eousness  that  is  not  only  legal,  but  ethical,  im- 
puted indeed,  but  also  imparted,  the  gift  of  God, 
but  living  and  reigning  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
true  Christians.  They  argued  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
fi'om  the  light  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of 
philosophy :  and  they  looked  at  all  these  ques- 
tions from  the  Platonic  stand-point.  They  had 
"unsphered  the  spirit  of  Plato."  They  trans- 
lated his  doctrines  and  arguments  into  the  forms 
of  modern  thought.  Cudworth's  "  plastic  na- 
ture"  is  Plato's  "soul  of  the  world"  transmi- 
grated into  the  seventeenth  century :  his  treatise 
on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Moraliti/  is  a  metempsy- 
chosis of  Plato's  Eternal  and  Inunulahle  Ideas: 
and  he  maintains,  that,  in  their  three  hypostases,  — 
Monad  or  God,  mind,  and  soul,  —  Plato  and  some 
of  the  Platonists  made  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Henry 
More  went  so  far  as  to  hold  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls.  Rut  Xeo- 
Platonism  was  studied  and  .admired  by  some  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  perhaps  by  all  of  them, 
even  more  than  the  un.adulterated  teachings  of 
Plato  himself;  they  Plotinized  even  more  than 
they  Platonized  in  their  religious  philosophy. 
Jlore  and  Glanvil  were  carried  away  by  a  belief 
in  ghosts  and  witches,  which  was  a  cross  between 
Neo-Platonic  demonology  and  modern  spiritual- 
ism, but  whose  chief  interest,  to  their  minds,  lay 
in  the  confirmation  it  lent  to  their  faith  in  s]iiritual 
existences.  They  were  all  men  of  vast  learning. 
They  cumbered  their  pages  with  quotations,  es- 
pecially from  Plotinus,  Janiblichus,  Proclus,  and 
other  Neo- Platonists ;  and  so  they  were  generally 
sadly  deficient  in  the  grace  and  beauty  that  shed 
such  a  charm  over  the  writings  of  Plato.  .\t  the 
same  time  they  were  genuine  disciples  of  Chri.st. 
They  called  no  man  master,  but  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  for  instruction,  receiving  the  truth  from 
his  lips  in  a  humble,  teachable,  believing,  and 
obedient  spirit,  and  using  reason  and  philo.sophy 
only  to  interpret  that  truth,  and  commend  it  to 
the  understanding,  love,  and  obedience  of  others. 

Even  such  an  exercise  of  rea.son  in  religion 
awakened  jealou.sy  and  suspicion  in  the  extre- 
mists, both  on  the  Anglican  and  the  Puritan  side. 
They  were  known  at  the  time  as  the  "  \ew  Sect 
of  the  Latitude-men ; "  and  their  teaching  was 
stigmatized  as  the  "New  Philosophy."  It  was  a 
re-action  from  the  long  prevalent  and  then  gener- 
ally accepted  philosophy  of  .\ristotle  and  the 
schoolmen.  It  was  also  a  re-action  against  the 
iligh-Churchism  of  .Vrchbishop  Laud  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  against  Ihe  Iligh-Calvin- 
ism  represented  by  the  AVestminster  Assembly. 
It  was  partly  in  sympathy  with,  and  partly  op- 
posed to,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  .Vho\e 
all,  it  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  thinly 
di.sguised  .scepticism  of  Ilobbes,  and  to  the  unbe- 
lieving and  licentious  tendencies  of  the  times, 
particularly  after  the  Restoration. 

Principal  Tulloch,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Rational  'riieoloi/i/  in  l/ie  Seventeenth  Century,  which 
is  devot4>d  to  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  charac- 
terizes tlie  four  leaders  of  the  .school  as  follows : 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  rea.son  and  religion  ;  .John 
Smith,  foundations   of  a   Christian  philosophy ; 


Ralph  Cudworth,  Christian  philo.sophy  in  con- 
flict with  materialism ;  Henry  More,  Christian 
theosophy  and  mysticism.  For  Cudworth  and 
More,  see  separate  articles.  Benjamin  Whichcote 
was  born  in  1610,  graduated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege in  1629,  fellow,  1633-43.  His  appointment 
.as  provost  of  King's  College,  in  1644,  marks  the 
origin  of  the  new  philosophical  and  religious 
movement  at  Cambridge,  His  personal  magnet- 
ism, and  power  as  a  preacher,  greatly  moved  the 
university,  and  excited  suspicion  of  his  ortho- 
doxy among  the  Puritan  leaders.  Removed  by 
Charles  II.,  he  died,  in  168.3,  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  "his  ancient  and 
learned  friend  Dr.  Cudworth."  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  His  prin- 
cipal works  —  Apostolical  Apothegms  and  Select 
Sermons  —  were  collected  and  published  after  his 
death.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  furnished  the 
Preface  for  the  Sermons.  The  following  aphorism 
illustrates  the  Platonic  cast  of  his  mind  and  the 
general  drift  of  his  teaching :  "  Religion  is  being 
as  much  like  (iod  as  man  can  be  like  him." 
John  Smith  was  born  in  1618,  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Emmanuel  College  in  1640.  and  his 
master's  iu  1644,  in  whicli  latter  year  he  was  also 
chosen  fellow  of  Queen's  College.  He  died  in 
16-52,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  "  a  thinker  with- 
out a  biography."  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  John  M'orthington,  and  his  Select 
Discourses  were  edited  by  Sj'mon  Patrick.  The 
Discourses  are  ten.  His  original  plan  contem- 
plated discourses  on  what  he  enumerates  as  the 
three  main  articles  of  religious  truth:  (1)  The 
inmiortalitv  of  the  soul ;  (2)  The  existence  and 
nature  of  God:  (3)  The  communication  of  God 
to  man  through  Christ.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
enter  upon  the  third  of  these  topics.  His  Pla- 
tonism  and  tlie  central  principle  of  his  argument 
may  be  .seen  in  the  statement,  that  it  is  only  "  by 
a  contemplation  of  our  own  .souls  that  we  can 
climb  up  to  the  understanding  of  the  Deity." 

AVe  cannot  dwell  upon  the  minor  members  of 
the  school.  Culverwell,  author  of  a,  Discourse  of 
the  lAijht  of  Xaliire,  was  a  hearty  Puritan  and  a 
decided  Calvinist.  AVorthington  was  an  ardent 
educational  Reformer,  which  was  a  point  of  con- 
nection and  sympathy  between  him  and  John 
Milton.  Rust  was  tlie  admirer  an<l  panegyrist  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  his  successor  as  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  of  Ely,  were 
otTshoots  of  the  school,  but  are  known  chiefly  as 
dignitaries  of  the  church. 

Lit.  —  national  Theologii  and  Christian  I'hiloso- 
jihij  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Centnri/,  by 
JoH.v  TuLi.ocir,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary'.s 
College  in  I'niversity  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh 
and  Xew  York.  1872,  in  2  vols.,  vol.  ii,;  Bi-knf.t'.s 
Ilistorij  of  his  Uivn  Times,  \o\.  i.  ;  Brief  Account 
of  the  New  Seel  of  Latitude-men,  etc.,  probably  by 
Bishop  P.vtrick;  Principles  of  Certain  Modi  rate 
Divines  of'  the  Church  nf  Ent/land,  ahnsircli/  called 
Latitndinarians,  etc.,  by  Bisliop  Fowi.Ku;  Hai.- 
i.am's  Introduction  Io  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol. 
ii.  ;  Lecky's  Ilistonj  of  Rationalism  in  Europe, 
vol.  i.  (extravagant  in  praise  of  (ilanville  and 
More  on  witchcraft,  and  in  condemuatio;i  of 
Oxford  University  for  opposition  to  free  thought); 
History  of  Cambridge  University,  2  vols.,  4to,  by 
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R.  AcKEKMANN,  vol.  ii.;  Dykh's  Ilislori/  (if  Unl- 
versily  of  Cainlirii/i/c,  2  vols.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  91-101, 
Eiiiniaiuiel  College.  W.  8.  TYl.EK. 

PLITT,  Gustav  Leopold,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  second  edition  of  Herzog's  l!i:al-Iuic///,/{i/)adie  : 
b.  at  Geniii,  near  Lubeck,  Jlareli  L'7,  l.H:)(i;  d.  at 
Krlangen,  Sept.  10,  1880.  He  slndied  theology 
at  Krlangen  and  Berlin,  was  in  ISUT  appointed 
extraordinary,  and  in  1875  ordinaj'y,  profes.sor  of 
church  history  and  encyclopedia  in  the  former 
university.  In  1872  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
D.D.  by  Dorpat.  His  studies  were  chieily  his- 
torical, and  concentrated  on  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  After  a  number  of  nunor  treatises 
(Df!  mwloritale  articular  am  Smaicaldtcorum  sijm- 
bolica,  Erlangen,  1862 ;  Desiiteriust  Erasmus,  18tio, 
etc.),  followed,  in  1807-08,  his  chief  work,  Ehi- 
leitung  in  die  Augustanu,  2  vols.,  of  wliich  the  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  evangelical  church  till 
the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  the  second,  the  oi'igin 
and  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
evangelical  church.  In  1873  he  published  Die 
Apologie  der  Auf/ustaiia .  in  1875,  Orundriss  der 
Symholik  fiir  Vnr/esuiir/en  :  in  1870.  Jodokiis  Trtil- 
feller;  in  1879,  dabriel  Biel :  and  at  his  death  he 
left  a  nearly  linished  Luthers  Lehcn  und  Wirlcen, 
which  has  been  finished  by  E.  F.  Petersen  (chief 
pastor  in  Liibeck),  and  appealed  at  Leipzig  in 
1883.  Although  popular,  it  is  scholarly;  for  I'litt 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  l.,uther  scholars 
in  Germany,  and  especially  fitted  to  answer 
Roman-Catliolic  .slanders  against  the  Reformer, 
lie  also  edited  the  Correspondence  of  Schelling, 
the  great  philosopher  {Aus  Schellint/s  Leiteii,  in 
Briefen,  Leipzig,  186.0,  1870,  3  vols.),  whose  grand- 
daughter he  had  married.  When  Dr.  Herzog 
undertook  the  second  edition  of  his  l!r(d-Enci/- 
ktopddie,  he  asked  Professor  Plitt,  his  colleague, 
to  join  him,  as  one  eminently  qualified  by  general 
learning,  tireless  energy,  executive  aliility,  and 
catholic  sentiments.  He  lived,  however,  to  see 
only  six  volumes  through  the  press,  dying  before 
Dr.  Herzog. 

Professor  Plitt,  was,  however,  no  mere  student 
and  writer.  He  frequently  preached  with  accept- 
ance, and  took  great  interest  in  missions,  foreign 
and  domestic.  In  1867  he  succeeded  Professor 
Delitzsch  as  president  of  the  Bavarian  Society 
lor  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent place  in  p)hilanthropic  work  and  iu  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  Connnission  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  (1!S70-71).  Consumption 
first  showed  itself  in  the  winter  of  1874-75;  and, 
although  able  to  woi-k  at  times,  he  gradually  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease.  F.  FRANK. 

PLUiyiER,  William  Swan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presby- 
terian divine  ;  b.  iu  Greer.sljiirg  (now  Darlington), 
Penn.,  July  20,  1802;  d.  in  Baltimore,  iMd.,  Oct. 
22,  1880.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  venerable  Dr.  McElhany  of 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  with  whom  he  pursued  his 
studies  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  ^^'ashing- 
ton  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  graduated. 
He  received  his  theological  traiiung  at  Piinceton 
Seminary ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick  in  1826,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  of  Orange  in  1827. 

After  several  years  of  evangelical  labor  in 
North  Carolina,  he  returned  to  Virginia;  and, 
after  a  short  term  of  service  in  Prince  Edward 
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County, 

He  removed  to  Kielimond  in  1'834,  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Clmrch.  In  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  labors  in  Richmond,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Franklin-street  Church, 
Baltimore,  of  whicli  he  had  pastoral  charge  from 
1817  to  18.j4,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  cliair  of 
didactic  and  pastoi-al  theology  iu  the  Western 
Theological  .Seminary  at  Allegliany,  Penn.  Ow- 
ing to  complications  caused  by  the  civil  war,  his 
connection  with  the  seminary  having  been  sev- 
ered, in  1862  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Arch- 
street  Church,  Philadelphia,  until  1865,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pottsville,  Penn.  In  1807  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in 
Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina ;  and,  after 
filling  that  chair  for  eight  years,  he  was  trans- 
f'erre<l,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  chair  of  historic, 
casuistic,  and  pastoral  theology,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1880.  when  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus  b^-  the  board  of  directors.  After 
his  connection  with  Columbia  Seminary  closed,  he 
continued  to  supply  dift'erent  churches  in  Balti- 
more, and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Maryland, 
until  his  labors  were  terminated  by  death. 

This  conden.sed  enumeration  of  dates,  and  fields 
of  labor,  illustrates  not  oidy  the  vicissitudes  of 
Dr.  Plumer's  life,  and  the  versatility  which  char- 
acterized him,  but  the  important  positions  and 
responsible  tru.sts  committed  to  him  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Plumer  was  a  man  of  commanding  per.sonal 
appearance.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  pecul- 
iarly impressive.  There  was  a  digidtj',  and  even 
a  majesty,  in  his  presence,  that  commanded  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  another  on  the  Ejiistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  many  practical  w^orks  ciuculated 
to  establish  the  faith  of  believers,  or  to  awaken 
the  impenitent,  besides  innumerable  tracts  for  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  for  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  of  Nashville  and  of  New 
York,  for  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Cliurch,  for  the  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  American 
Sunday-school  Linion,  and  for  the  Presbyterian 
Publication  Committee  of  Richmond. 

Some  of  these  works  were  republished  in 
Europe:  others  were  translated  into  German, 
French,  Chinese,  and  modern  Greek.  While 
professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  also  the  successful  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Alleghany.  While  pro- 
fessor iu  Columbia,  the  church  to  which  he  min- 
istered steadily  grew  in  numbers,  and  was  blessed 
with  pirecious  revivals.  AVIiile  pastor  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  he  edited  Tlie  Watchman  of  the 
South, 

The  presidency  of  several  colleges,  and  the  sec- 
retaryship of  several  of  the  boards  of  the  church, 
were  at  different  times  offered  him ;  but  he  never 
saw  his  way  clear  to  accept  any  of  these  appoint- 
ments. In  1838  AVashington  College  (Pennsyl- 
vania), Lafayette  College  (Pennsylvania),  and 
Princeton  College,  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  18.57  the  I'niversity 
of  Mississippi  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
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doctor  of  laws.  In  1877  Dr.  Plunier  was  a  delegate 
to  the  council  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  world,  which  met  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical  press,  writing  for  reviews,  for 
magazines,  for  many  of  the  religious  newspapers 
North  and  South,  besides  conducting  a  private  cor- 
respondence whicli  to  most  men  would  have  been 
burdensome  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  no  man  of 
his  time,  not  in  political  life,  knew  more  people, 
or  WTote  a  larger  number  of  letters  on  subjects 
so  varied  and  important.  ifOSES  D.  iioge. 

PLURALITIES,  a  term  (plural Has) in  canon  law 
for  the  holding,  by  a  clergyman,  of  two  or  more 
livings  at  the  .^ame  time.  The  canon  law  forbids 
it;  but  Catholic  bishops  granted  dispensations  to 
commit  the  offence,  until  the  general  council  of 
1'273,  when  the  right  was  taken  from  them.  The 
popes  still  claim  tliis  right.  In  England  the  power 
to  grant  dispensations  to  hold  two  benefices  with 
the  care  of  souls  is  vested  in  the  monarch  and  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  r)y  13  and  14 
Victoria,  c.  98,  the  benefices  thus  held  must  not 
be  farther  apart  than  three  miles,  and  the  annual 
Talue  of  one  of  them  must  be  under  a  hundred 
pounds. 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN,  so  designated  in 
the  Britisli  Empire  ami  .America,  upon  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  generally  named  "  Darbyites  " 
(see  App.,  D.\rby),  are  by  themselves  .styled 
"  Brethren."  The  cliaracteristic  of  this  school  is 
an  eralem-or,  in  view  of  divided  Chi'istendom.  ti) 
keep  the  unilij  of  the  Spirit.  "  That  which  chai- 
acterized  their  testimony  at  tlie  outset  was  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  present  hope  of  the 
church,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
that  which  brought  into  unity,  and  animated  and 
directed,  the  children  of  Cod".  .  .  .  The  heavenly 
character  of  the  church  was  much  insisted  upon  " 
(Darby's  Collected  Writiurjx,  vol.  xx.  p.  19).  'I'he 
prophetic  iiupiiry  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
would  explain  their  origin.  Powerscourt  i\Ian- 
sion,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  was  a  centre  of 
such  inquiry.  It  is  to  Ireland  that  we  trace  them  j 
earliest.  About  1827  an  ex-Romanist,  the  late  i 
Edward  Cronin,  gathered  some  syniiiathizc-rs,  ulti- 
mately at  his  residence  in  Lower  Pembroke 
Street,  Dublin,  for  "breaking  of  bread"  every 
Sunday  morning.  Shortly  afterwards  anotlier 
compaiiy  was  formed,  which  Cronin  joined,  at  9 
Fitzwill'iam  Square;  in  this  group,  nucleus  of  the 
Brethren,  the  most  prominent  figure  was  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Darby.  A  pamphlet  by  Darby,  Ou  the  Na- 
ture and  Unity  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  (ISl's),  dis- 
turVied  many  minds  in  the  I'rotestant  chunthes, 
and  swelled  the  Brethren's  ranks;  so  that  in  ISJJO 
a  publi<'  "as.sembly"  was  started  in  .Vungier 
Street,  Dublin.  Aniongst  those  early  joining  the 
movement  was  "  the  noble-hearted  "  (Jroves  (New- 
man's PhaxeK  of  Failh),  who,  how-ever,  left  for 
Bagdad  in  1829.  To  promulgate  his  views.  Darby 
in  1S30  visited  Paris,  afterwards  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  At  the  last  place  he  met  with  ii.  W. 
Newton,  at  whose  request  he  went  to  Plymontli. 
"On  arriving,"  Darby  write.s,  "I  founcl  in  the 
house  Capt.  Hall,  who  was  alrea<ly  preacliing  in 
the  villages.  We  had  reading-meetings,  and  ere 
long  began  to  break  bread."  Their  first  meeting- 
jiiaee  was  calleil  "  Providence  Chapel  ;  "  the 
Brethren,    accordingly,    "  I'rovidence    People;" 


but,  preaching  in  couutry-places,  they  were  there 
spokeu  of  as  "  Brethren  from  Plymouth  ;  "  hence 
elsewhere,  "  Plymouth  Brethren."  The  largest 
number  ever  in  regular  communion  at  Plymouth 
was  a  thousand,  more  or  less.  Amongst  those  that 
here  embraced  the  "testimony  "  was  the  late  S. 
P.  Tregelles. 

The  title  to  comnmnion  originally,  at  Plymouth 
as  in  Dublin,  may  be  gathered  from  Darby's  Cor- 
respondence with  Rev.  J.  Kelly  (1839).  He  there 
writes  of  "  real  Christians,"  that  "  we  should  un- 
doubtedly feel  it  wrong  to  shut  them  out,"  what- 
ever their  peculiarity  of  doctrine  :  "  we  receive 
all  that  are  on  the  fnnndalion,  and  reject  and 
put  away  all  error  by  the  word  of  God  and  by 
the  help  of  his  ever-pre.sent  Spirit."  A  notable 
instance  had  occurred  of  the  excision  of  one, 
who,  in  the  story  of  his  religious  opinions,  has 
narrated  his  early  connection  with  the  Brethren 
amongst  whom  he  sought  to  introduce  heterodoxy 
as  to  Christ.  The  Brethren,  however,  have  always 
restricted  discipline,  or  departure  from  others,  in 
respect  of  doctrinal  error,  to  cases  falling  under 
2  John.  Darl>y  had  written  of  Sardis  and  Tlija- 
tira,  that  "  degeneracy  claimed  service,  and  not 
departure"  (^Ibid.).  But  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence of  sharp  discipline  from  the  outset  to  for- 
bid the  notion  that  the  so-called  "Exclusives" 
have  later  employed  more  stringent  measures 
than  was  the  wont  of  the  Brethren  at  first :  they 
may  have  become  more  consistent  and  systematic. 

The  Brethren  had  given  practical  exj)ression  to 
their  views  of  ministry  ere  Darby's  Chrialian 
Libert!/  of  Preaching  and  Teacliing  the  Lord  Jesii.i 
Christ  appeared  in  1834.  In  the  same  year  was 
begun  the  Christian  Witness,  for  which  Darby 
wrote.  On  the  Character  of  Office  in  the  Present 
Dispensation  (183.5),  uprooting  all  official  appoint- 
ment. In  the  same  periodical  he  wrote.  On  the 
Apostasy  of  the  Successire  Dispensations  (1830). 
We  present  an  outline  of  these  treatises:  — 

"  The  old  economy  had  fallen  by  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  coveuaut-people.  The  whole  people  was 
l)liice»i  uuclt-r  the  law,  inade  responsible  for  its 
obsurvautie.  As  a  whole,  it  apostalizetl.  The  same 
haiipeneil  with  the  New-Testament  economy.  Chris- 
tians wholly  apostatized  in  the  apostolic  age.  Failure 
ever  marks  man  plaee^l  untler  responsibility.  The 
whole  Christian  system  ilepenile<i  ujion  continuauce 
ill  God's  j;oo(liiess.  If  ChristemUtin  tlepart  from  the 
divine  path  fur  this  tlispensation,  Itis  t/oodnrss  is 
abundoni'd.  This  is  '  the  ruin  of  the  ehurcli.'  Every 
jiresent  ecclesiastical  orijanizatioti  is  ahnormal  ;  all 
Christendom  obnoxious  to  judgment.  According  to 
Darby's  tracts,  ,Siir  bi  Fornuilion  dcs  Sijliscs  (1.S40) 
and  sequel,  there  remains  Iml  Vaimstusie  fatide  tl 
suns  ran'edf.  A  new  I'hiirch  oiganization  supposes 
a  now  apostolate.  ('f.  his  Rtjdi/  to  the  Zionstiotf 
(vi.  Jahrgang).  AH  are  rejected.  Romanist  and  I'rot- 
estant alike  :  they  repose  upon  an  unchristian  sen- 
tiraeiil.  Unlike "  other  separatists,  l>arby  places 
tiissenters'  systems  under  the  same  ban  as  national 
ehurehes;  only  he  .sees  more  corruption  in  tin;  latter. 
lie  falls  back  upon  /"  yinmussf  an  srnjnrin-  (Matt, 
xviii.  '.'0>.  which  provides  a  motto  for  the  usseiiiblii'S 
into  which  the  cnureli  should  resolve  it.self.  More- 
over, eci-lesiastii-al  olliee  is  impaired  by  the  I'lumh's 
ruin.  See  a  tract,  On  the  Amstusy—  What  is  Hucces- 
siiin  Siicressinn  if.'  (1«40);  also  Le  ^finislere  consider^ 
ibins  .«((  Niitiirc'etr.  (]84.'i),  and  Dc  Ifi  Prrsi'nce  et  de 
r.-lrtinn  dii  S.  k.iprit  dnna  I'Sf/li/ie,  etc.  The  accept- 
ance of  otiicial  ministry  a-s  ineilinni  hetween  (ioil  ami 
man  ignores  the  privilege,  enjoyeil  bv  every  believer, 
of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace.  There  are,  never- 
theless, ministeres  in  the  word ;  because,  witliout  such, 
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Oirisf's  work  would  liavebften  imperfect:  lie  has  in- 
triisteii  to  man  the  word  of  reeonciliatioii.  This  is 
not  a  |iartii;iilar  office  (<:harge):  service  in  the  word 
is  tlie  faithful  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gilt,  soiiietliing 
divine,  for  which  the  individual  concerned  is  resjion- 
sihle  to  ('hrist  alone.  There  are  many  such  gifts. 
Every  heliever  possesses,  besides  the  general  gift 
(6u)|>c..)  of  tlin  Spirit,  a  special  gift  (x<ipi<rfi.a),  which  he 
should  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  assembly.  The 
Spirit  distributes  these  gifts  uaSi)?  SovA.tui.  It  may 
be  diiliciilt  to  apprehend  how  Darby  could  reconcile 
tins  scheme  with  that  of  a  church  in  ruins.  Has 
Clirislendnm  all  the  xap"'"'"'n,  like  the  apostolic 
church?  His  answer  lies  in  the  difference  between 
gift  anil  oflice,  and  in  a  difference  of  gifts,  some  of 
which,  sign-gifts,  were  withdrawn  through  the  Lord's 
displeasure.  The  miiiiKlcrcs  of  gifts  have  no  organic 
connection  with  the  oflices  of  elders,  bishops,  and 
deacons,  whiidi  do  not  affect  the  dispcnsiition.  but 
concern  the  external  order  of  the  assembly  and  the 
care  of  its  temporal  affairs;  yet  he  would  not  deny 
that  those,  as  Stephen,  who  held  office,  might  also 
have  gifts,  fruit  of  the  Spirit's  free  action,  whilst  the 
office  was  of  apostolic  appointment,  no  longer  avail- 
able. Since  the  decease  of  the  last  apostle,  of  Tim- 
othy or  Titus,  aiiostolic  delegates,  no  one  has  had 
title  to  appoint  to  any.  From  all  church  officers, 
lielievers  must  separate,  to  unite  with  assemble'es  de 
cnlte." 

Kelly  explains,  that  ".separation  "  does  not  mean 
entire  separation  from  the  church.  In  1839 
Darby  wrote,  "  I  .sliould  think  it  a  great  sin  to 
leave  a  church  of  God  because  corruption  were 
found  in  it "  (cf.  supra).  Kelly  says,  "  If  there  be 
acceptance  of  evil  in  its  confession  or  conduct, 
separation  from  evil  acconling  to  Scripture  is 
imperative ;  "  and,  further,  that  "  what  is  errone- 
ously branded  as  an  entirely  modern  system  is  the 
very  same  in  substance  as  tliat  in  which  all  assem- 
blies found  themselves  who  had  not  the  added 
privilege  of  an  apostle  or  apostolic  delegate  to 
choose  elders  for  them." 

Such  opinions,  largely  adopted  in  England,  took 
root  in  Switzerland,  France,  etc.  (cf.  App.  Darby). 
Associated  therewith  are  prophetical  views  char- 
acteristic of  the  advocates  thereof  (v.  infra). 

The  Brethren  pi-esented  an  unbroken  front  un- 
til 1S4.5,  when  Darbj',  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
leaders  at  Plymouth,  repaired  thither,  only  to  have 
his  solicitude  for  a  consistent  testimony  exercised 
by  the  relapse  of  Newton,  residing  there.  The 
spell  that  had  held  the  Brethren  together  was 
broken  by  "  the  spirit  of  clericalism  "  (Miller), 
which  sprang  up  at  Plymouth.  Newton  had  from 
the  first  isolated  himself.  Darby  says,  "  I  sor- 
rowed over  this  unhappy  trait  of  isolation,  love 
of  acting  alone,  and  having  his  followers  for  him- 
self;  but  I  had  no  su.spicion  of  any  purpose,  bore 
with  it.  .  .  .  As  to  the  teaching  I  heard  in  Ebring- 
ton  Street  from  Mr.  Newton,  the  one  undeviating 
object  seemed  to  be  to  teach  differently  from  what 
other  Brethren  had  taught,  no  matter  what,  so 
that  it  set  their  teaching  aside "  {Narralire  of 
Fads).  And  Trotter:  "The  system  thus  intro- 
duced .  .  .  was  directed  to  the  undermining  of 
all  the  truth  by  which  God  had  acted  on  the  souls 
of  Brethren,  and  to  the  setting-up  afresh  in  other 
form  all  that  had  been  renounced.  The  real  unity 
of  the  churcli  as  one  body,  indwelt  and  governed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  denied.  .  .  .  For  the  pres- 
ence and  sovereign  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
church  was  substituted  the  authority  of  teachers. 
There  was  also  the  endeavor  to  form  a  partj-  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr.  Newton's  views  of  prophecy  and 


church  order,  to  wliich  the  appellation  '  the  truth ' 
was  arrogated."  Newton  impeded  an  investiga- 
tion, treating  it  as  an  attempt  liy  a  rival  to  "  tliwart 
and  spoil  his  plans."  lie  suppressed  a  long-stand- 
ing weekly  church-meeting.  On  Nov.  17  Darby 
publicly  accused  him  of  moral  dishonesty,  and, 
unable  otherwise  to  effect  a  renovation,  on  Dec. 
28  started  a  separate  assembly.  The  division 
spread  to  other  places.  Lord  Congleton  withdrew 
from  fellowship  at  Rawstorne  .Street,  London,  be- 
cause it  upheld  Darby's  action ;  but  he  would  not, 
as  Tregelles  at  Plymouth,  support  the  Newtonian 
programme. 

Smce  1848  the  position  taken  by  Darby  has  been 
placed  in  a  clear  light.  Tlie  points  in  dispute,  so 
far,  had  concerned  the  ecclesiastical  testimony,  the 
raisnn  d'rire  of  the  Brethren  :  the  precise  stand- 
point of  their  chief  representatives  was  not  yet 
brought  into  relief.  Harris,  having  in  1847  ac- 
quired some  notes  of  a  lecture  by  Newton  which 
contained  teaching  subversive  of  received  truth 
as  to  our  Lord's  person,  exposed  the  evil.  Christ 
"  was  represented  as  born  at  a  distance  from  God; 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  first  Adam,  because 
he  was  born  of  a  woman ;  and  under  the  curse  of 
the  broken  law,  because  of  his  association  with 
Israel  "  (Miller).  The  next  year  "  the  rulers  of 
Bethesda,"  Bristol,  — strictly  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion, but  associated  with  the  Brethren, — "received 
to  tlie  Lord's  table  several  of  Mr.  Newton's  parti- 
sans, known  to  hold  his  heres}'.  .  .  .  Faithful 
men  on  the  spot  protested,  and  entreated  that  such 
doctrine  should  be  judged,  and  its  teachers  put 
out  of  communion.  Their  remonstrances  being 
unheeded,  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
communion  at  Bethesda;  one  of  them  printing  a 
letter  explanatory  of  his  reasons  for  seceding. 
This  brougiit  forth  a  paper  signed  by  ten  chief 
pev.sons  at  Bethesda,  vindicating  their  conduct " 
(Ibid.).  This  is  known  as  The  Letter  of  the 
Ten.  The  ground  taken  was  this :  "  Supposing 
the  author  of  the  tracts  were  fundamentally  he- 
retical, this  would  not  warrant  us  in  rejecting  those 
who  come  from  under  his  teaching,  until  we 
were  satisfied  that  they  had  imbibed  views  essen- 
tially subversive  of  foundation  truth,"  but  "that 
no  one  defending  or  upholding  Mr.  Newton's 
views  should  be  received  into  communion."  At 
a  church-meeting  in  July,  George  Midler,  one  of 
the  leaders,  demanded  the  confirmation  by  the 
Brethren  of  this  letter.  "  The  majority  acqui- 
esced, and  assumed  a  neutral  position.  The  ques- 
tion was  fairly  raised  as  to  whether  Brethren 
were  really  gathered  ...  as  independent  con- 
gregations. .  .  .  Several  meetings  throughout  the 
country  followed  the  example  of  Bethesda,  wliile 
others  [countenanced  by  Darby]  maintained  the 
position  they  had  previously  occupied"  {Ibid.). 

The  seceders,  and  all  linked  with  them,  obtained 
the  name  of  "  Exclusives."  While  rigidly  exclud- 
ing all  on  Bethesda  ground,  they  freely  receive 
into  communion  Christians,  as  well  members  of 
the  Establislied  Church  as  nonconformists. subject 
to  objection  raised  either  of  ungodly  life  or  radi- 
cal error.  "  The  explanation  is  this:  the  neutral 
Brethren  ...  by  acknowledging  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  profess  to  be  one  body  :  in  receiv- 
ing a  single  member  from  a  body  that  professes  to 
be  a  unit,  the  whole  body,  sound  or  unsound,  is 
in  principle  received.     But  in  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  dissent,  no  such 
position  is  assumed"  (///«/.).  The  motto  of  the 
(ipen  Brethren  became,  ••  The  blood  of  the  Lamb 
is  the  union  of  saints."  With  this  compare  Dar- 
by's \Vorks,  xiv.  33"J,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  unity  of  God's  saints  on  one  founda- 
tion,— and  that  in  the  blood,  —  and  latitudinarian- 
ism.  The  "Eschisives"  have  jealously  guarded 
the  balance  of  truth  by  not  so  employing  2  .lohn 
as  to  contravene  Rom.  xiv.,  xv.  But  thenceforth 
they  definitely  proclaimed  •'  separation  from  evil 
as  God's  principle  of  unity."  Many  companies 
of  the  Brethren  followed  .Miiller.  Tlie  as.sembly  at 
Vevey,  amongst  others,  was  affected  by  Newton's 
doctrine,  and  divided ;  but  an  increasing  number 
have  carried  on  the  testimony  under  Darby's  guid- 
ance. Thus  was  made  a  fresh  start,  with  acces- 
.sion  from  this  time  of  doctrinal  intelligence  and 
definiteness.  The  original  Christian  Witriess  was 
in  1849  revived  by  The  Present  Testimonij,  fol- 
lowed in  1856  by  The  Bible  Treasury,  still  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Kelly.  To  each  of  these  serials 
Darby  contributed  largely. 

No  further  rupture  occurred  imtil  after  the 
publication  of  Darby's  Sujferinf/s  of  Christ.  The 
author  had  entered  upon  ground  previously  fatal 
to  others.  He  held  that  our  Lord  passed  through 
certain  non-atoning  sufferings  in  consequence  of 
the  position  he  had  taken  i-iAuntarihj  in  Israel,  in 
fulfilment  of  some  psalms,  and  as  typical  of  the 
tribulation  of  the  godly  "  remnant "  in  the  last 
days.  Some,  unable  to  distinguish  between  this 
doctrine  and  that  already  condenmed,  raised  a 
storm  against  Darby  (18(56),  withdrawing  from 
communion  ;  but  no  division  ensued. 

Between  1878  and  1S81  a  second  great  breach 
rent  the  Brethren,  completed  in  Darby's  lifetime. 
A  "  gathering  "  at  Ryde  failed  to  deal  with  de- 
pravity in  gremin.  Warnings  from  Brethren  else- 
where seemed  futile ;  but  all  recognized  its  status. 
Heedless  of  this,  an  old  associate  of  Darby,  desii- 
ing  to  .set  the  matter  right,  visited  the  place,  only 
to  inaugurate  a  new  assembly,  partly  formed  of 
seceders  from  the  old  one  at  Temperance  Hall. 
His  act  was  resisted  by  Darby  as  a  breach  of  unity ; 
and  discipline  was  called  for  against  the  oflender. 
The  Brethren  at  Keniiiugton,  London,  where  the 
latter  lived,  were  slow  to  judge  his  misdeed.  The 
leaders  of  Park  Street,  another  London  meeting, 
directed  the  crusade  against  him  :  hence  a  .second 
division  of  the  Brethren, solemn  as  the  former,  — 
a  departure  from  Park  Street,  Lonilon,  for  liaving 
thrown  its  mantle  over  (iuildford  Hall,  liamsgate, 
as  before  from  Bethesda,  Bristol,  the  champion 
of  Ebrington  Street,  Plymouth.  The  rejecters  of 
Guildford  Hall  follow  Kelly :  the  others,  since 
the  decease  of  Darbv,  —  just  a  year  after  this 
event,  —  have  been  witliout  an  ostensible  leader. 
Each  side  charges  the  other  with  "  Independency." 

A  further  disintegrating  movement  had  been 
at  work,  with  small  result.  Anotlier  Irish  ex- 
clergyman,  .Samui'l  O'Malley  flnif,  brought  up 
amongst  the  Brelliren  a  doctrine  of  sanctitication 
akin  to  that  of  R.  I'earsall  Smith  of  America, 
and  called  "  Deatli  to  Nature,"  antidote  to  Laodi- 
cjcan  religion,  by  Cluff  supposed  to  prevail  amongst 
them.  This  wa.s  refuted  and  condemned  by  Darby. 
Cluff  and  Ids  followers  (juietly  seceded. 

Thus  the  Brethren  have  resolved  themselves 
into  the  following  sections:  — 


1.  The  so-called  "  Exclvisives  "  in  three  branches, 

—  (a)  The  followers  of  the  late  J.  N.  Darby,  committed 
to  bis  ecclesiastical  course,  —  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
cburch;  (ji)  The  followers,  since  1881,  of  W.  Kelly, 
characterized  by  a  general  adhesion  to  Darby's  views, 
but  with  a  teuileucy  to  place  conscience  above  church 
action,  —  the  i-hurch  from  a  Pauline  point  of  view, 
moditied  by  Johannine  elements;  (■>)  The  followers 
of  Clutf,  with  a  special  scare  of  Laodica-a.  2.  Bethes- 
ila,  neutral.  Ojuii  Brethren,  linked  with  Muller  of 
Bristol,  —  pronounced  leanings  to  Baptist  views,  and 
ni)hol(ling  Independeniy  in  discipline.  H.  Newtoni- 
ans, with  leaninss  to  Reformation  doctrine,  promtd- 
sating  prophetical  views  peculiar  to  their  leader. 
They,  too,  maintain  that  the  church  is  fallen. 

Of  the  body  of  doctrine  of  which  the  first- 
mentioned  class  are  the  special  representatives, 
we  subjoin  a  further  synopsis :  — 

Tlie  Godhead.  —  They  maintain  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines. Ilximan  yuture.  —  Adam  was  tirst  sinless, 
not  virtuous,  or  huly.  The  tall  introduced  unquali- 
fied ruin.  Person  of  Chri.<l.  —  The  Catholic  doctrine. 
Tlie  Atonement.  —  Viewed  in  two  aspects:  (a)  God- 
wards,  propitiation:  (b)  Manwards,  substitution,  the 
purchase  of  all,  redemption  of  believers  specifically. 
Cf.  C.  H.  Mackintosh's  Jv'otes  on  Levitieiis.  Conver- 
sion. —  LucitUy  treated  by  Mackintosh,  in  his  Notes 
on  Exodus,  also  his  tracts,  Forf/ireness  of  Sins,  What 
is  it.'  and  Rer/eneration,  l\'h((t  is  it:'  Tlie  Brethren's 
teaching  forms  the  staple  of  tlie  addresses  of  D.  L. 
Mootly.  Predesliiuitiun.  —  As  regards  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  they  hold  a  moditied  Calvinism,  denying  as 
well  freewill  as  reprobation,  and  proclaim  an  indini- 
ited  gospel.  Election  regarded  as  e.soteric.  Jnsliji- 
eution.  —  The  righteousness  in  which  the  Indiever 
stands  is  God's  own;  distinction  between  active  aiul 
passive  obedience  of  Christ  denied:  the  basis  of  jus- 
tification laid  in  Christ's  death  alone,    .^tute  of  Graee. 

—  There  is  for  the  clnld  of  God  "full  assurance." 
not  alone  moral  certainty:  it  is  a  tpu'stion  of  natnr'\ 
Believer  eternally  accepted,  delivered  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  Grace,  available  liy  prayer,  the  only  power 
for  holiness  of  life.  While  he  is  bound  to  do  gooii 
works,  neglect  thereof,  most  surely  followed  by  dis- 
cipline, does  not  alter  his  status.  Silf-al>asement 
and  confession  of  sin  insure  sense  of  divine  forgive- 
ness. Christ's  own  jiriesthood  preserves  from  siu;  his 
advocacy  restores.  The  cleansing  of  sin  by  Christ's 
blood  once  for  all  accomplished;  cleansing  by  water 
(the  Word)  continuous.  Meons  of  Gntce.  —  The  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  impugn  the  ius])iration  or  authority 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  fatal.  Every  lieliever,  a 
saint  to  begin  with,  sanctified  practically  in  the  truth. 
.^w}-anie}its.  —  They  hold  to  ('()  Baptism;  ;ts  to  that  of 
infants  they  differ,  Darby  having  been  a  P;edobaptist; 
(h)  Ijord's  Supper,  celebrated  weekly.  Discipline. — 
V.  siiprii,  and  cf.  Darby's  Vollected  \\'ritinris,  vols,  i., 
xiv.  'J'hc  Cliiueh.  —  Their  <loctrine  is  "  essential  to  a 
full  iniderstandi  g  of  Brethren's  position  "  (Kelly). 
Xon-exisleuce  of  the  church  before  Pentecost. 
Viewed  from  God's  side,  it  is  Ilic  body  of  Christ, 
the  Spirit's  workmanship,  intact:  from  man's  side, 
the  house  of  God,  human  workmanship,  marked  by 
faihu-e,  distinct  from  the  "kingdom."  .Minislrii. — 
V.  snpra.  Darby  writes,  ''  I  holil  to  it  as  God's  ()rdi- 
nance,  an  essential  part  of  Chrisiianily.  r.ui.  in  re- 
spect of  title  to  minister,  Kelly  remarks,  "Drdiniition 
Wits  never  practised  as  to  .  .  .  evangelist.s,  or  pas- 
tors, or  teachers."  lI'yr.«/(/;).  — Of  tlu^  simplest  kind. 
No  nnisic,  hymns  (from  a  ju'escribed  eolleeiion), 
praise,  and  jirayer,  as  the  Sjiirit  leads.  11'.  Kidly's 
Lecture  (1,S7(1)  and  Kcph/  lo  lias,  vindieating  their 
praetiee;  also  his  Tlioii'ilils  on  the  l.nrit's  Prtnur,  for 
their  disuse  of  tin'  latter,  conceived  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  position  and  desires  of  the  .lewish  "  renmant.'' 
Kschnlo/o;/!/.  —  Distinction  between  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  gather  his  .saint.s,  the  "rapture"  (initial 
iropoi.ain),  and  his  aiiiicaring  for  judgment  (.V.  +»...a); 
"the  day  of  the  I.ord,"  generic.  No  true  Cbrislians 
will  pa.s's  through  the  "  tribulation."  Preinillennial 
advent;  personal  reign  of  (Christ  tipon.  that  of  the 
church  over,  the  earth  for  a  thousanil  years.  Israel 
rtBtoretl  and  converted;  Christ's  earthly    Bride   to 
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a<liuiiiistcr  Iiis  govoriuiipnt  of  tUc  nations  \inilor  mil- 
lennial blessinfr,  after  tluit,  tlii' tinal  judj^Jiicnt  of  the 
wicked  <leail,  tlie  livini;  nations  having  l)een  judged 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  reign.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  vindicated  as  well  by  Darby  (C'ol- 
lertr'tl  Writiti'is,  vol.  x.)  .-us  by  F.  W.  f  irant  of  America. 
Endless  punishment,;  cf.  Darby's  Flrviciitu  of  I'rophe- 
vi/,  Kelly's  Lorl invsi  on  tlir  Minnr  I'roplii't.i  and  Reoe- 
llitidii,  as  to  the  Iknewal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Anti- 
christ, etc. 

Their  testimony  is  in  the  main  as  to  the  church, 
without  neglei't  of  evangelization.  For  their  atti- 
tude towards  <M'clesiastical  communities  in  general, 
see  Darby's  Cnnxiilerdtions  nii,  the  Rrlir/ions  More- 
mfnt  of  ilie  Dini  (ls;!!l):  cf.  his  Evanijcticiil  Protes- 
tiintism  and  the'  /lihlir<il  Studies  of  M.  Godet  (1S7.5). 
National  chur<-hes  they  regard  as  too  broa<l;  noneon- 
formacy,  as  too  narrow.  Naturally  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  not  tlK'ir  support.  They  hold  the  Holy 
Spirit's  pre.seni'(^  in  the  church  to  be  characteristic 
of  this  dispensation.  "  Their  appreciaticm,"  says 
Bledsoe,  "of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  power,  and 
guidance,  is  tlie  grand  and  distinctive  character  of 
their  theology." 

Tn  1879  Miller  wrote  iis  follows  :  "  In  the  United 
States  91  meeting.s  liave  sprung  up  of  late  years  ; 
in  Canada  there  are  101  meetings;  in  Holland,  39  ; 
in(!ermany,  1S9  ;  in  France,  IIG  ;  in  Switzerland, 
72;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  about  7r)(l,  besides 
twenty-two  countries  where  the  meetings  vary 
from  1  to  13."  Tn  1835  we  find  Brethren  already 
in  India.  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta  employed 
a  charge  to  his  clergy  for  an  attack  upon  tliem. 

Lit. — Herzog  :  Les  freres  itc  Pli/moulh  et  J. 
/>(!)%,  Lausanne,  1815;  Godet:  Excimen  iles  vucs 
r>arb>jstes  sur  le  .ininl  minislere,  Xeueiiburg,  1846 ; 
Wigram:  T/if.  Present  Question,  ISiS-'ti)  ;  Trot- 
TKR  :  The  Whole  Qnestiun  of  Pbpnoulh  and  Belhes- 
d(i;  Memoir  of  A.N.  Grores,lSoQ;  Govett:  The 
Church  of  Old,  Lontlon ;  Groves:  Darhyism,  its 
Rise  and  Derelopment,  Bristol,  1867 ;  W.  Keid  : 
Literature  and  llistori/  of  the  so-ciilled  Pli/moulh 
Brethren,  London,  1875,  I'd  ed.,  1S76;  Bledsoe: 
art.  in  i<outhern  Reriew,  Baltimore,  1877  (April)  ; 
Mi  ller  ;  The  Brethren,  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Tes- 
tiuiony,  London,  1871);  Tkvlox:  llistori/  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Pbinntulli  Brethren,  London,  1883. 

!■:.  E.  AVIIITFIKLI).  M..\.  (Oxf.  memlicr   Brethren). 

PNEUMATOMACHI,  a  name  applied  generally 
to  all  who  held  heretical  views  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  more  especially  to  the  followers 
of  Macedonins;  which  article  see.  It  originated 
with  Athanasiiis,  and  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
his  epistle  to  Serapion.  In  reality  the  heresy 
designated  by  it  is  simply  a  form  of  Arianism. 
The  Arians,  rejecting  the  homoousian  view  of 
Christ,  and  thereby  the  Trinity,  had  no  occasion 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  nature  and  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  the  semi-Arians 
joined  the  orthodox  church,  and  accepted  the 
Nicsean  Creed,  quite  a  number  of  them,  more 
especially  the  followers  of  Macedonins,  trans- 
ferred the  question  from  the  second  to  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity;  and  the  controversy  began 
anew.  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Thmuis,  told  Atha- 
iiasius  of  this  new  heresy;  and  he  not  only  wrote 
against  the  Pneumatoniachi,  but  assembled  a 
synod  in  Alexandria,  362,  which  condemned  them. 
Their  final  condemnation  took  place  at  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  381.     See  Semi-Arians. 

POCOCK,  Edward,  P.D.,  Orientalist;  b.  at 
Oxford,  Nov.  8,  1604;  d.  there  Sept.  10,  1691. 
He  was  ediu<ated  at  Oxford;  elected  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  1628;  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 


lish factory  at  Aleppo,  16.30-36  (during  which  time 
he  made  a  collection  of  Greek  aiui  Oriental  manu- 
scripts and  coins  on  connnission  of  Archbi.shop 
Land);  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  1636-40;  in 
Constantinople,  to  seek  for  manuscripts,  1637-39; 
rector  of  Childrey,  Berkshire,  1643;  re-instated 
in  his  chair,  1647  ;  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  1648;  ami  in  spite  of  bigoted 
and  prejudiced  opposition  from  Roundheads,  and 
the  indifference  of  Cavaliers,  he  retained  these 
positions  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most Orientalists  in  his  day.  His  works  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  His  Theotoijical  Works 
were  ptdjlished  in  2  vols,  folio,  London,  1740; 
with  a  FJfe  by  the  editor,  Leonard  Twells.  They 
embrace  Porta  Mosis  (a  Latin  translation  of 
Maimonides'  six  discourses  prefatory  to  his  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Jlishna,  1655),  English  Com- 
mentaries upon  Hosea  (1685).  Joel  (1691),  Micah 
and  Malachi  (1677),  and  a  Latin  treatise  upon  an- 
cient weights  and  measures.  The  Commentaries 
formed  part  of  Fell's  projected  Commentary  upon 
the  entire  Old  Testament.  They  are  heavy  and 
prolix,  but  learned.  Pocock  took  a  prominent 
part  ill  Walton's  Poh/i/lot,  furnished  the  collations 
of  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  was  consulted  by 
Walton  at  every  step.  (See  Polyglot  Bibles.) 
He  translated  Grotius'  De  verilate  Christianas  reli- 
yionis  (1660)  and  tlie  Church-of-I^ngland  Liturgy 
and  Catechism  into  Arabic  (1674).  His  chief  work 
was  his  edition  of  Gregorii  Aliul  Farajii  historia 
dynastiarnm,  Oxford,  1663,  2  vols.,  Arabic  text 
with  Latin  translation.  For  Pocock's  life,  see 
Tlieoloyical  Works  mentioned  above. 

PODIEBRAD,  George  of,  a  Bohemian  noble 
(b.  1420),  who  by  energy  and  capacity  rose  to 
such  importance,  that,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Bohemian  kingdom,  he  was  made  governor  ia 
14.52.  On  the  accession  of  Ladislas  (in  1452)  ho 
remained  the  chief  person  in  the  kingdom,  and 
on  the  death  of  Ladislas  (in  1457)  was  elected 
King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Diet.  The  reign  of 
King  George  (1457-71)  marks  the  decisive  period 
in  the  religious  history  of  Bohemia.  The  Hussites 
had  been  in  a  manner  reconciled  to  the  church  by 
the  Compacts  made  with  the  Council  of  Basel. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  the  Papacy 
neither  accepted  nor  disavowed  the  Compacts.  It 
saw  that  a  breach  witli  Bohemia  was  undesirable, 
and  hoped  to  foster  a  Catholic  re-action  within 
the  land,  which  would  slowly  bring  back  Bohemia 
to  Catiiolicism.  Podiebrad"  was  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  this  policy,  and  was  the  greatest  statesman 
of  his  age  in  Europe.  He  wished  to  unite  Bohe- 
mia, and  organize  it  into  a  great  power.  This  was 
impossible,  so  long  as  Bohemia  was  rent  by  reli- 
gious discord,  and,  through  want  of  Papal  rec- 
ognition, was  isolated  from  European  politics. 
Podiebrad  could  not  make  peace  with  the  Papacy 
without  losing  his  hold  on  Bohemia:  he  could  not 
attack  the  Papacy  without  losing  his  political 
position  in  Germany.  He  accordingly  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  the  Papacy,  and  skilfully 
managed  to  lead  the  Popes,  Calixtus  IH.  and 
Pius  II.,  to  think  that  he  was  more  compliant  than 
he  really  was.  Every  mark  of  confidence  which 
they  showed  he  promptly  used  to  assure  his  politi- 
cal position  abroad.  Yet  there  was  opposition  to 
him  in  his  own  kingdom,  where  the  city  of  Breslau 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  was  the  centre 
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of  a  Catholic  oppositiou.  At  last  Podiebiad's 
diplomacy  came  to  an  eud.  Pius  II.  was  alarmed 
at  his  increasing  influence  in  Germany,  and  in 
1462  disclaimed  the  Compacts,  and  demanded 
Podiebrad's  unconditional  obedience.  At  first 
Podiebrad  temporized,  then  aimed  a  mighty  blow 
at  the  Papacy.  He  proposed  to  the  various  courts 
of  Europe  the  summoning  of  a  parliament  of 
temporal  princes  to  discuss  European  affairs. 
His  proposal  was  not  agreed  to,  and  Pius  II. 
excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic  in  1464.  The 
death  of  Pius  II.  in  the  same  year  left  the  Bo- 
hemian question  to  a  more  determined  but  less 
politic  pope,  Paul  II.  Paul  II.  did  not  hesitate 
to  abandon  Bohemia  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
He  authorized  the  formation  of  a  league  of  dis- 
contented nobles,  and  called  Mathias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  to  the  aid  of  the  church.  The 
war  that  followed  was  not  a  religious  war :  it  w  as 
a  war  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  King  ]SIathias. 
Still  Podiebrad  was  not  conquered,  and  died  vic- 
torious in  1471.  Xor  did  Mathias  gain  his  object. 
The  Bohemian  crown  was  given  by  the  Diet  to 
Ladislas  of  Poland.  The  war  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  was  most  disastrous  to  Europe:  it  wasted 
the  power  of  the  two  countries  which  were  the 
chief  bulwarks  against  the  Turk.  Paul  II.,  by 
encouraging  it,  diverted  the  Papacy  from  its  cru- 
sading policy,  which  was  the  one  point  in  which 
it  could  stand  at  the  head  of  Europe. 

Lit.  —  Authorities.  —  Eschexi.oer  :  Geschichle 
der  Stadl  Breslau  ro7n  Jahre  i.4^0-79  (ed.  Kunisch), 
Breslau,  1827-28;  al.so  a  Latin  original  of  the 
same  {Uisloria  Wratislaviensit:),  ed.  Warkgraf,  Bres- 
lau, 1872 ;  Klose  :  Documenlirte  Geschichle  ron 
jBre.v/<iu,  1781-83,  .5  vols.  ;  P.\lacky  :  Urkundllche 
Beitrage  im  Zehalter  Geary's  von  Podiebrad,  \'ieima, 
1800.  ^Modern  Writers.  —  P.\l.\cky  :  Geschichte 
con  Btihmen,  vol.  iv.,  Frag,  1857;  .Jord.\n  :  /><(.< 
KUniglhum  Geori/'s  von  Podiebrad,  Leipzig,  1801 ; 
VoiGT  :  Enea  Silvio  dC  Piccolomini,  Papal  Pius  11,, 
vol.  iii.,  liiMJill,  186:i.       MANDELL  CREIGHTON. 

POETRY,  Hebrew.     See  Heuuew  Poetuy. 

POHLMAN,  William  John,  Reformed  Dutch 
missionary;  b.  at  Albany,  X.Y.,  1812;  drowned 
at  Breaker's  Point,  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Amoy,  China,  Jan.  5,  1849.  He  was  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College,  18o4,  and  at  the  New-Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary.  18:i7;  sailed  as  mis- 
sionary to  Borneo,  May  25,  18o8.  In  1844  he  was 
transferred  to  China,  where,  with  Rev.  David 
Abeel  (see  art.),  he  established  the  Amoy  mi.ssiou. 

POIMENICS.     .See  Pastoual  TiiEOLociY. 

POIRET,  Pierre,  b.  at  Metz,  April  1."),  1640; 
d.  at  liheiusliurg,  near  Leyden,  May  21,  17U); 
the  only  real  mystic  among  the  French  Reformed 
theologians,  lie  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  wood- 
carver,  but  went  in  1004  to  Ba.sel,  to  study  the- 
ology, and  was  in  1008  appointed  preacher  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1672  at  Anweiler.  Having 
been  driven  away  from  Anweiler,  in  1070,  by  the 
war,  he  resided  for  several  years  in  Holland  and 
at  Hamburg,  until  he,  in  1088,  retired  to  Kheins- 
burg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
.studied  Tauler  and  Thomas  ii  Kempis,  and  lived 
in  intimate  frii'udsliip  with  .Antoinette  Bourignon 
and  other  mystics  ;  his  theology  of  love,  a  theology 
ba.sed  on  sentiment,  raising  iiim  above  tiie  dif- 
ferences of  churclies  and  creeds.  His  principal 
works  are,  L'economie  divine,   Amsterdam,  101*7, 


7  vols. ;  La  paix  des  bonnes  Cuius  (1687)  ;  Les  jirin- 
cipes  solidts  de  la  religion  (1705),  etc.,  —  mo^l  of 
them  translated  into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German. 
He  also  translated  the  niasims  of  Jacob  Boehnie 
in  Latin,  and  edited  the  works  of  ^ladame  Guyon. 
[An  Engli.sh  translation  of  his  Divine  Economy 
appeared  Loud.,  1713,  6  vols.]  c.  Schmidt. 

POISSY,  Conference  of,  1561.  To  Catherine 
of  Medici,  regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  Charles  IX..  it  ajipeared  altogether 
necessary  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  Roman-Catholic  and  her  Re- 
formed .subjects.  The  latter  were  numerous, 
powerful,  and  influential  :  but  the  very  sympulhy 
which  they  met  w'ith,  even  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  made  it  seem  probable,  that,  witii  a 
little  adroitness,  the  differences  might  be  bridged 
over.  A  conference  between  the  two  parties  was 
decided  upon  ;  and  Poissy,  an  abbey  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Germain,  where  the  court  resided, 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  On  Sept.  9, 
1561,  the  first  session  w  as  held,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  royal  house,  and  a  great  ninnber  ot  the  higli- 
est  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  represented  by  tlie 
cardinals  of  Tournon,  Lorraine,  Chatillon,  Ar- 
magnac,  Bourbon,  and  Guise,  the  archbishop  of 
Rourdeanx  and  Embrun,  and  thirty-six  bishops ; 
the  Reformed,  by  thirty-four  delegates,  among 
whom  were  Beza  and  Peter  jMartyr  'N'ermigli. 
The  conference  was  opened  by  a  speech  of  the 
chancellor,  L'II6i>ital,  which  showed  the  Reformed 
that  they  did  not  meet  their  adversaries,  as  tliey 
hiid  demanded  and  exjiected,  on  exactly  equal 
terms  ;  but  which  also  showed  the  Roman-Catlio- 
lic  prelates  that  they  were  not  simply  sitting  in 
judgment,  "  for  their  verdict  wovild  have  no  effect 
if  it  were  not  found  perfectly  inqiartial  and  just." 
The  word  was  then  given  to  ]5eza.  He  appeared 
at  the  bar  in  the  nobleman's  black  dress  of 
the  day;  and,  when  he  knelt  down  to  ]iray,  —  the 
prayer  which  is  .still  used  in  the  French  Reformed 
Church  at  tiie  opening  of  divine  service,  —  the 
queeu  also  knelt,  and  the  cardmals  arose  and 
uncovered.  He  nuule  a  long  .speech,  anil  gave  a 
succinct  representation  of  the  whole  Reformed 
faith,  in  order  that  peojile  might  understand  both 
the  points  of  dift'eience  and  the  points  of  agree- 
nu'ut  between  the  Keformed  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  churches.  The  speech  was  cool  ami  cahn 
and  conciliatory;  and  it  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention,  its  delivery  being  <listurl>ed 
only  at  one  single  point.  When  Beza,  in  devel- 
oping the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, u.'^ed  the  expression  that  tlie  body  of  Christ 
was  as  far  from  the  bread  as  the  highe.-.t  heavens 
are  from  the  earth.  Cardinal  Tournon  jumped  to 
his  feet,  aiul  cried  out,  "  I-llas/dnniacil .'"  and  such 
a  tunudt  arose  among  the  prelates,  that  the  queen 
her.self  had  (o  interfere,  and  inqiosc  quiet.  Beza, 
however,  remained  cahn,  and  continued  his  speech, 
which  the  next  day  was  printed,  and  distributed 
by  the  tiiousands  "among  friends  .and  foes.  ()n 
.Sept.  10  tlie  second  .session  was  held.  Cardinal 
Lorraine  answered  Beza.  His  speech  was  jirond, 
but  adroit  and  impressive.  He  avoided  mentii>n- 
ing  transubslantiation  and  the  m.iss ;  and,  wlien 
he  spoke  of  tlic  bodily  presence,  he  used  terms 
whicli  remind  one  of  those  of   Luther.     But  he 
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refused  to  give  the  Reformed,  or  anybody  else,  a 
copy  of  his  speech;  and  the  Koiiiaii-Cathulic  prel- 
ates in  general  declined  tu  continue  the  discussion 
in  public.  The  following  sessions  (Sept.  '_'4,  L'O, 
etc.)  were  consequently  lu'Id  in  [>rivate;  only  the 
prine(>s  and  the  prelates  and  the  llel'oriued  dele- 
gates being  present.  In  the  se.ssion  of  Sept.  2G, 
Cardinal  I^orraine  very  cunningly  propo.sed  that 
the  Ketornied  should  subscribe  the  Coii/ifniu 
Aiir/ust/iiui :  it  was,  indeed,  liis  general  policy  to 
show  off  the  difference  which  existed  within  the 
Protestant  camp.  I!ut  the  Kelormed  as  cunningly 
met  the  feint,  urgijig  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
for  them  to  subscribe  the  Coii/cKnio  Auijutttana 
unless  the  llonum  Catholics  also  subscribed.  In 
the  same  session  a  mixed  conmiiltee  was  foi'raed. 
and  charged  with  the  drawing-up  of  n/onniilii  con- 
sensus, which  should  be  accepted  liy  both  parties. 
The  committee  actually  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
an  agreement ;  and  its  formula  consensus,  though 
very  vague  and  ambiguous,  was  accepted,  not  only 
by  the  court,  but  also  by  Cardinal  Lorraine,  who 
declared  "  that  he  had  never  had  anotlier  faith." 
The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  however,  rejected 
the  formula  as  heretical ;  and,  in  the  session  of 
Oct.  6,  the  Roman-Catholic  party  presented  a 
strictly  Roman  confession,  which  they  demanded 
that  the  Reformed  should  .subscribe.  In  the  final 
session  of  Oct.  17  they  went  even  farther,  and 
demanded  that  all  the  churches  and  all  the  church- 
property  which  the  "heretics"  had  taken  posses- 
.sion  of  in  the  various  provinces  should  be  restored. 
During  the  month  which  the  conference  Lasted,  a 
re-action  took  place  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  financial  pressure  finally  compelled 
the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands.  He  needed 
money,  and  the  Uonian-Catholic  clergy  was  the 
only  body  within  the  state  rich  enough  to  furnish 
the  funds.  Nevertheless,  the  Conference  of  Poissy 
gave  the  Protestants  of  France  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  vindicating  their  religious  views  ;  and 
the  edict  of  Jan.  17,  1562,  formally  recognized 
the  Protestant  religion,  so  far  as  it  gave  the  Prot- 
estants a  right  to  meet  for  worship  unarmed,  and 
outsiile  of  walled  cities.  See  Polenz  ;  Oeschiclitv 
lies  /ran:,  f'lilrinismus,  1857,2  vols.;  Pl'.\ux  :  His- 
toir'e  lie  la  re f  franc,  ISUO,  2  vols.  HERZOG. 

POLAND.  Christianity  first  reached  the  Poles, 
a  Slavic  people  inhabiting  the  plains  along  the 
Vistula,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
from  Moravia,  and  through  the  pupils  of  Cyril 
and  Methodius ;  and  when,  in  966,  their  duke, 
Misczyslaw,  married  the  Bohemian  princess 
Dombrowka,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized, 
a  large  portion  of  his  court  and  his  people  follow- 
ing his  example.  Thus,  in  its  origin,  the  Polish 
Church  was  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  Cinu'ch  ;  and 
though,  in  accordance  with  tlie  general  practice 
of  the  Greek  missionaries,  service  was  celebrated 
in  the  Polish  tongue,  the  liturgy,  rites,  discipline, 
social  organization,  architectural  style,  etc.,  were 
Greek.  In  its  farther  development,  however,  the 
Polish  Church  was  brought  nearer  to  the  German 
Church  (that  is,  to  the  C^hurch  of  Rome)  by  the 
close  connection  whicii  soon  sprang  up  betw'een 
the  dukes  of  Poland  and  the  kings  of  Germany; 
and  when  the  first  Polisli  bi.shopric  was  formed, 
at  Posen,  it  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
German  archbishop,  first  of  Mayence,  afterwards 
of  Magdeburg.     German  missionaries  supplanted 


the  Greek,  or  rather  Slavic,  missionaries;  and 
when,  at  the  opening  of  the  elevc'nth  century,  the 
Polish  Church  was  thoroughly  organized,  the  land 
being  divided  into  seven  bisho]irics,  it  entered 
j  into  direct  communication  with  the  Pope  througli 
j  the  Archbishop  of  (Jnesen.  The  German  niis- 
I  sionary,  however,  who  .seldom  understood  the 
I  Polish  tongue,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
!  tice  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
;  always  insisted  upon  using  the  Latin  language  in 
i  the  celebration  of  service,  worked  with  much  less 
success  in  Poland  than  the  Greek  or  the  native 
missionary.  Under  his  management  the  Poles 
remained  heathen,  though  they  were  baptized; 
and  it  was  neces.sary  to  employ  barbarous  ]>nnish- 
ments  —  knocking  out  the  teeth  of  tliose  \%ho  ate 
fiesh  during  the  fast,  etc. — iu  order  to  enforce 
the  simplest  rules  of  discipline.  :More  than  a 
century  passed  away,  and  still  the  Poles  sat  wait- 
ing, and  singing  dirges  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  duke  had  ordered  their  idols  to  be 
burnt,  or  tin-own  into  the  water.  Nor  was  the 
transformation  within  the  church  itself,  from 
Greek  to  Roman,  brought  about  easily.  Fo:-  a 
long  time  the  Church  of  Rome  felt  coiiipelled  to 
tempoi-ize  w  ith  resjiect  to  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar in  divine  service,  with  resjiect  to  (he  euii  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  respect  to  celibacy,  and 
in  many  other  points.  In  1120  all  the  prie.-.ts 
in  the  diocese  of  Breslau  were  married  ;  and,  a 
century  later,  the  synod  of  Gnesen  (121.0)  still 
complained  that  the  decrees  against  the  marriage 
of  pi-iests  had  had  no  effect.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
pliability  and  cautiousness,  there  always  was  in 
the  Polish  Church  a  strong  opposition  from  the 
side  of  the  laity  to  the  hierarchical  organization 
(the  tithes  could  not  be  gathered,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  could  not  be  sustained),  and  an 
equally  strong  oppo.sition  from  the  side  of  the 
hierarchy  to  the  pope,  —  Gregory  VH.  complained 
in  1(17.')  of  the  Polish  bishops  usultra  rer/ulas  lilie- 
ri  el.  ahsoluli,  and,  under  Innocent  III.,  a  bishop  of 
Posen  ventured  to  leave  an  interdict  pronounced 
against  the  duke  entirely  unheeded.  When  it  is 
added  that  the  Waldensians,  the  Beghards,  the 
Fraticellis,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  foiuid  numer- 
ous adherents  in  Poland  ;  that  the  Inqui>ition, 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, utterly  failed  in  suppressing  the  anti-Roman 
tendencies;  that  the  university  of  Cracow  was 
founded  in  1410  on  the  plan  of  Jerome  of  Piague, 
—  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Rei<irmation 
spread  rapidly  in  the  country.  Dantzig  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther  in  lOlS  ;  and.  though  fearlidlv 
punished  in  1526  by  Sigisnmnd  I.,  it  could  not 
be  made  to  submit.  Most  of  the  great  cities, 
both  iu  Poland  Proper  and  in  Lithuania,  followed 
the  example ;  and  when,  in  1520,  a  papal  legate 
undei-took,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  decree,  to 
publicly  burn  the  works  of  Luther  at  Thorn,  he 
was  stoned  out  of  the  city.  In  1544  the  Swiss 
Reformation  was  first  made  known  in  the  coun- 
try (Stanislaus  Lutormiski),  and  found  many- 
adherents,  especially  among  the  nobility ;  and 
in  1556  .John  a  Lasco  began  his  great  work  of 
organizing  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Poland 
jAIeanwhile  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  asleep 
They  found  an  energetic  and  able  leader  in 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Culm,  afterwards  of  Ermeland. 
Nevertheless,  they  could  not  prevent  the  diet  of 
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Petrikau  (1555)  from  agreeing  upon  demanding  a 
national  council  for  the  introduction  of  the  Polish 
language  in  the  mass,  and  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
Suppei',  and  for  the  abolition  of  celibacy  and  tlie 
annats;  and  in  1563  tlie  king,  Sigismuud  II., 
issued  an  edict  of  toleration.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
the  exertions  of  the  lionian-Catholic  party,  but  in- 
ternal dissensions,  which  finally  checked  the  prog-  1 
ress  of  the  Reformation.  First  a  split  took  place  j 
among  the  Reformed  on  account  of  the  unitarian 
or  antitrinitarian  views  which  arose  among  tlieni 
(.see  art.  Socin'1.\.\ism)  ;  next  the  Reformed  and 
the  Lutherans  could  come  to  no  agreement.  The 
synod  of  Sendomir  (1570)  brought  about  a  con- 
sensu!! .  but  the  Lutherans  soon  after  repudiated 
it,  and  the  two  evangelical  parties  fought  with 
more  violence  against  each  other  than  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  .lesuits,  of  course,  were 
not  slow  in  availing  them,selves  of  the  opportunity  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  able  to  begin  actual  persecutions,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  political  confusion  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  cut  short  all  vigorous  reli- 
gious life  in  the  countrv'.  [See  Frikse:  Kirchnn- 
geschichte  ties  Koniijreichs  Polen,  I5reslau,  1786 ; 
Kr.\sin'SKI  :  The  Reformation,  in  Poland,  London, 
1838-40,  2  vols. ;  Lescoeur:  L'Efj/ise  catlioliquc 
en  Polo{jne  sous  le  (jourernemeni  russe  (1772- 
1875).  I'aris,  1S76,  '2  vols.]  n.  ERn^f.\x^^ 

POLE,  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
1).  probably  in  Lordington,  Sussex,  March,  1.500; 
d.  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  18,  1.558.  His  motlier  was 
a  niece  of  Edward  IV.,  and  governess  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  Pole  was  brought 
up  at  the  king's  expense,  educated  at  Oxford, 
given  the  income  of  several  church  preferments, 
although  he  was  not  ordained  until  his  elevation  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne.  In  1.520  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  continue  his  studies;  returned,  1523. 
In  1.529  Henry  used  him  as  agent  to  jirocure  from 
the  Paris  university  a  favorable  opinion  upon  the 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  public  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  on  his  return  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
at  Sheen,  and  then;  pi'o.seeuted  tluiological  studies. 
In  1531  he  declined  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
and  in  the  next  year  left  Kngland  for  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1535,  on  the  king's  (Uunand  for  a  defi- 
nite expre.ssion  of  opinion  upon  the  divorce  and 
upon  the  king's  suprenuicy  over  the  church,  he 
wrote  De  imilale  ecdesire .  in  which  ire  not  only 
uttered  a  judgment  adverse  to  the  king  upon  botli 
points,  but  heaped  abuse  upon  his  opponi-nts. 
The  book,  of  course,  filled  Henry  VIII.  with  a.s- 
tonishmant  and  rage.  He  ordered  Pole  to  ajipear 
in  person  before  him  to  answ'er  for  his  deed.  This 
Pole  declined  to  do,  but  told  the  king  to  reply  to 
the  book  if  he  plea.sed ;  ami  thi>  HisTiop  of  Dnr- 
liani  und  Mtook  theta.sk.  Pole's  motive  in  thus 
breaking  with  the;  king  was  political.  He  knew 
there  was  nnich  dissatisfaction  in  England  with 
Henry's  doings:  he  hoped  to  head  the  party  to 
put  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  and  thus  bring 
England  on  the  side  of  the  emperor.  He  probably 
al.so  desired  to  marrv  the  cousin  of  the  emperor, 
the  Princess  Marie,  the  daugliter  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon.  On  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  tin- 
Bishop  of  Durham's  answer,  Pole  was  summoned 
to  Rome.  There  he  was  highly  honored  by  the 
Pop",  Paul  III. ;  made  a  cardinal ;  sent  (1.537)  as 


legate  to  the  Netherlands,  and  given  much  to  do 
in  preparing  the  revolt  which  was  to  dethrone 
Henry.  The  scheme  came  to  nothing;  and  Pole 
found  himself  generally  considered  as  a  traitor, 
and  as  such  he  was  mistrusted  by  both  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  The  Pope,  however,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  sent  him  (,lune,  1.538)  as  legate  to 
Toledo,  and  later  (1541)  to  Viterbo.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Henry  threw  Pole's  mother 
(the  Countess  of  .Salisbury)  and  his  brothers  into 
pri.son,  aiul  in  1541  executed  them  all,  except  the 
youngest  brother,  on  cliarge  of  treason.  In  1554, 
on  the  coionation  of  Mary,  Pole  returned  to  Eng- 
land as  legate  ;  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of 
restoring  the  papal  authority  in  England;  was 
consecrated  xVrchliishop  of  Canterbury  (]March22, 
1556),  and  during  his  brief  authority  put  to  death 
as  heretics  five  bishops,  twenty-one  priests,  eiglit 
nobles,  eighty-four  artisans,  a  hundred  peasants, 
twenty-.six  women ;  removed  the  bones  of  Peter 
]\Iartyr  Vermigli  from  Christ  Chinch  Cathedral, 
Oxford,  to  unconsecrated  ground;  exhumed  tlie 
bodies  of  Rutzer  and  Fagius.  which  had  long 
rested  in  Cambridge,  and  burnt  them.  Vet  Pole 
had  been  himself  charged  with  heresy.  To  him 
had  been  attributed  the  fainovis  book  Dul  benejizio 
ili  Gesii  Clirisli  ronfcsso.  He  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  maintaining  the  Lutheran  justiticatiou 
by  faith  ;  and  his  election  as  pope,  on  the  death  of 
Paul  HI.  (in  1549),  when  he  really  had  received  the 
majority  of  votes,  was  prevented  by  the  charge 
of  heresy  brought  by  his  foe,  Caraffa ;  and,  when 
the  Latter  became  Paul  IV.  (1555),  he  withdrew 
Pole's  commis.sion  as  legate  to  F^ngland  (May, 
1557),  and  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Impiisition.  Death 
intervened  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  but 
the  Inquisition  called  him  a  heretic.  Carnesecchi 
says  of  Pole,  that  "in  Rome  he  was  considered 
a  Lutheran,  in  Germany  a  jiapist,  at  tlie  Flemish 
court  to  belong  to  the  French  party,  at  the  French 
court  to  the  imiierial  party."  It  was  character- 
istic of  him  to  try  to  jilease  all  parties.  Rut, 
although  vacillating  upon  other  points,  he  always 
held  tiniily  to  the  defence  of  the  papal  authority, 
and  to  his  desire  to  bring  England  in  nncoiuli- 
tional  surrender  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  He  did 
what  he  could  to  bring  this  policy  into  action  ; 
but  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  the  death 
of  Charles  \'  .  and  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Pojie, 
must  have  opened  his  eyes  to  its  impossibility. 

Lit.  —  See  Pole's  letters  in  tinuiNi  :  Episl. 
Poli,  Rrixen,  1744  sqq. ;  Calendar  uf  Stale  Pajwrs, 
Henry  VHL,  London,  ls75  sqq.  Many  works 
existin  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  See  life  of  Pole  by  Thomas 
Piiii.'ii-i's  (Oxfonl.  1704)  and  Walter  F.  Hook 
(in  vol.  iii.  /.ires  of  A rchhiihops  of  Cuntcrhiirii, 
London,   l.Si;!l).  '  '  BKNRATIl. 

POLEIVIICS.  \'ery  early.  Christianity  felt  com- 
pelled, by  the  very  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  placed,  to  make  direct  attacks  on  its  enemies, 
simply  in  order  to  defend  itselL  In  other  words, 
])oleniics  very  early  became  a  necessary  jiart  of 
Christian  apologetiics.  Rut  (iractice  develops 
method;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of 
Irena'us,  Tertiillian,  Athaiiasius,  and  Augustine, 
that  tho.si^  writers  were  fully  con.scious,  not  only 
of  the  value  of  polemics  as  a  weapon,  but  al.so  of 
the   manner  in  which  to   use  that  weapon  witii 
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most  effect  And  again  ;  conscious  method  is  tlie 
beginning  of  science  ;  not  that  polemics,  though 
])ractisc(l  with  gi'cat  skill  as  an  art,  ever  in  an- 
tiquity developed  into  a  systematic  theory,  a  sci- 
tiuce.  Kven  during  the  middli'  ages  it  did  not 
reach  that  stage;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Refor- 
mation had  furnished  new  and  violent  impulses, 
that  tlie  need  of  a  complete  theory  of  the  art  of 
polemics  was  felt.  Hints  of  the  kind  are  scattered 
througli  the  works  of  ?ilartin  Chemnitz,  Bellar- 
nun,  ilunnius,  and  others;  but  the  Jesuits  were 
the  first  to  give  systematic  representations  of  the 
method  of  polenucs :  hence  they  were  called 
"Methodists."  The  Protestants  followed  the 
example,  and  a  considerable  literature  soon  grew 
up.  See  AuRAiiA.M  C'alovius  {Si/nopsi.':  con- 
trocersiarum,  108."))  on  the  I'rotestant  side,  and 
Vitus  i'lcni.EH  (Theoloi/ia  j/ulcmira,  1753)  on  the 
Koniau-Catholic  side.  By  Schleiermacher,  finally, 
polemics  was  incorporated  with  the  theologi- 
cal .system  as  a  part  of  philosophical  theology. 
See  his  Dars/fllnni/  ties  llieoloii'mchen  Sludlums 
(Berlin,  1811),  and  more  especially  the  w^ork  of  his 
disciple.  Sack:  C/irislliclic  Po/eiiil/c  (Bonn,  1838). 
As  the  systematization  of  the  various  theological 
departments  has  varied,  the  place  of  polemics  in 
the  system  has,  of  course,  also  varied.  See  Pklt: 
Thcot  Kiici/clop.,  Hamburg,  1843 ;  and  J.  P.  Lange  : 
C/irisll.  DofjmutiL;  Heidelberg,  1849— 02,  3  vols.,  etc. 
Such  a  change,  however,  does  not  materially  alter 
its  scieutitic  character.  L.  PELT. 

POLENTZ,  George  of.  See  George  of  Po- 
lice tz. 

POLIANDER,  Johann,  b.  at  Neustadt,  in  the 
Palatinate,  1487 ;  d.  in  Konigsberg,  1541.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig,;  was  rector  of  the  Thomas 
school  there,  1516-22,  and  acted  as  secretary  to 
Eck  during  his  famous  disputation  with  Luther, 
in  1519,  but  was  converted  by  Luther's  argument, 
embraced  the  Reformation,  and  was  in  1525  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  Konigsberg,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  active  in  intro- 
ducing the  Reformation  in  Prussia,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  hymn.  Nun  loh  mein  Seel 
den  Hen-en  ("Now  to  the  I,ord  sing  praises"), 
translated  by  Alills,  in  Horce  Gerinanicce.  See 
Rust  :  Memoria  Poliandri,  Leipzig,  1808. 

POLITY,  as  applied  to  the  church,  means  gov- 
ernment or  administration  of  the  church,  so  far 
as  the  church  is  considered  simply  as  an  institu- 
tion among  other  institutions.  Among  the  most 
recent  books  in  this  department  may  be  men- 
tioned, G.  A.  Jacob;  Ecclesiaslical  Polity  of  the 
New  Teftament,  London,  1871 ;  Cii.\i:les  Hodge; 
Tlie  Church  and  (Y<  Polity,  New  York  and  London, 
1879 ;  E.  Hatch  ;  The  Oryanization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches,  London,  1881  ;  George  T. 
Ladd  :  The  Principles  of  Church  Polity,  New 
York,  1882;  J.  A.  Hodge;  What  is  Preshi/lerian 
Law?  Philadelphia.  1882  ;  A.  A.  Pellicc.\  ;  The 
Polity  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Early  Mediceval 
end  Modern  Times,  translated  from  the  Latin  by 
J.  C.  Bellett,  London,  1883.  For  the  various 
forms   of   church   government   or   church   polity 

see    COXGREGATIONAHSM,    EPISCOPAL    ChURCH, 

Episcopacy,  Lutheran  Church,  Presbyte- 
RIANISM,  etc. 

POLLOK,  Robert,  Scotch  poet;  b.  at  Muir- 
house,  Eagleshani  Parish,  Renfrewshire,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Southampton,  Sept.  15,  1827.     He  was  gradu- 


ated at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  stiudied  the- 
ology, and  was  licensed  in  the  tinited  Secession 
Church  (1827),  but  preached  only  once.  He  is 
remembered  for  his  Course  of  Time,  published 
anonymously  while  a  student  (1827),  a  religious 
])oeni  of  extraordinai'y  popularity  for  many  years. 
The  seventy-eighth  thousand  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh, 18(is,  later  ed.,  1877  ;  and  at  pre.sent  there 
are  ten  editions  selling  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  this  he  published,  al.so  anonymously, 
Helen  of  tlie  Glen,  The  Persecuted  Vumily,  and 
lluljjh  Gcmniell,  three  stories  since  repeatedly  re- 
published, separately  and  together,  under  the 
caption.  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,  Edinburgh,  1833, 
new  ed.,  1807,  often  reprinted  in  the  United 
States.  See  the  Memoir  by  his  brother,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843. 

POLYCARP,  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  Thougli  Poly- 
cai'p  is  one  of  the  most  eeleln'ated  characters  in 
ancient  Christendom,  very  little  is  known  of  his 
life.  According  to  the  account  of  his  pupil,  Ire- 
nreus,  he  was  himself  a  pupil  of  the  apostles,  more 
especially  of  John,  and  had  conversed  with  many 
who  had  .seen  the  Lord  in  the  fle.sh.  According 
to  Tertulliau  (De  prascriplionc,  32)  and  Jerome 
{Catcd.  scr.  eecL,  17),  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Smyrna  by  John.  From  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  we  know,  that,  while  Anicetus  was  Bishop  of 
Rome,  he  visited  that  city  in  order  to  establish 
uniformity  throughout  the  Christian  Church  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
He  did  not  succeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
difference  did  not  destroy  the  church  communion  ; 
Polycarp  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper  while 
in  Rome.     See  Eusebius  ;  Hist.  EccL,  V.  23. 

A  more  detailed  account  has  come  down  to  us 
of  his  martyrdom.  The  H/artyritim  Polycarpi  Vi'aa 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  incorporated  all  its  chief 
events  with  his  church  history.  It  was  first  ed- 
ited (Latin  and  Greek),  but  incomplete,  by  Halloix, 
then  by  Ussher,  Ruinart,  and  others.  The  best 
edition  is  that  by  Zahn,  in  his  Patr.  Apost.  Oper. 
Valesius  declared  those  Acts  the  oldest  of  the 
kind ;  and  the  genuineness  of  the  document  was 
generally  accepted,  until  Lipsius,  and,  after  him, 
Keim,  raised  some  doubt.  Lipsius  dates  the  Acts 
at  about  200;  and  his  reasons  are.  the  high-pitched 
reverence  for  the  martyrs,  an  indication  of  the  use 
of  the  Roman  Easter-term,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  categorical  expression,  "the  Catholic  Church." 
But  that  expression  was  by  no  means  new  in  167. 
The  hint  at  the  Roman  Easter-term,  if  really- 
found,  would  compel  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
document  much  later,  which  is  impossible  on 
account  of  Eusebius ;  and,  finally,  the  reverence 
for  the  martyrs  chimes  in  very  we'll  with  the  time. 
The  only  doubt  which  can  be  justly  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  document  is  about  its  perfect 
authenticity.  It  may  have  been  altered  here  and 
there,  or  subjected  to  interpolations. 

About  the  year  of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  there 
has,  of  late,  been  nnich  controversy.  Eusebius 
fixes  it,  both  in  his  Chronicle  and  in  his  church 
history,  at  106  ;  Jerome,  at  167.  In  the  chrono- 
logical appendix  to  the  Acts,  Statins  Quadratus  is 
mentioned  as  proconsul  of  Asia:  and,  in  his  Col- 
lectanea ad  Aristidis  vitam,  Masson  computed  the 
proconsularyear  of  Quadratus  at  165-166.  AVad- 
dington,  however,  in  his  Me'moire  sur  la  chronologie 
de  la  vie  du  rhe'teur  JElius  Aristide,  in  the  Me'm.  dt 
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I'lnslitut,  1S67,  vol.  85,  computed  the  year  of  office 
of  Quadratus  at  155-156.  and  consequentlj'  fixed 
the  death  of  Polycarp  at  Feb.  i?3,  155.  His  com- 
putation \\'as  immediately  adopted  bj-  Renan, 
Aube,  Hilgenfeld,  Gebhardt,  Harnacli,  and  otliers. 
Nevertheless,  it  involves  very  great  difficulties, 
as,  for  instance,  the  visit  of  Polycarp  to  Rome 
while  Anicetus  was  bishop ;  and  it  rests  merely 
on  a  series  of  ingenious  hj'potheses.  Quadratus 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  chronological  appendix, 
and  that  appendix  is  most  probalily  a  later  and 
consequently  worthless  addition.  The  Acts  them- 
selves simply  state  that  the  martyrdom  took  place 
on  Saturday,  the  Kith  of  Nisan ;  and  the  16th  of 
Nisan  was  a  Saturday,  both  in  166  and  in  155. 

Of  the  letters  of  Polycarp,  all  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  one  to  the  Philippians.  It 
was  first  published  in  Latin  bv  Faber  Stapulensis 
(1-198),  then  in  Greek  by  IlaUo'ix  (1633),  and  after- 
wards often:  the  best  edition  is  that  by  Zahn. 
As  it  contains  a  direct  reference  to  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  all  critics  who  reject  those  letters  as 
spurious  have  tried  to  make  its  genuineness  sus- 
pected. It  was  known,  however,  to,  and  accepted 
by,  Irenreus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  a  spurious  letter  of  Poly- 
carp could  have  been  brought  into  general  circu- 
lation at  the  time  when  Irena'us  wrote  (about 
180),  and  still  more  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  could  be  accepted  by  him,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp. 
[L.  Duchesne:  Vila sancli  Poly.  Smi/i:  ej>iscojn  auc- 
tnre  Finn  in  prim.  Or.  «/.,  Paris,  1881;  LiGHxrooT  : 
ApnMolir  Fathers.  Pt.  II..  1885.]      C.  UHLHORN. 

POLYCHRONIUS,  Bi.shop  of  Apamea,  and 
brother  of  Theodore  of  ^lopsuestia,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  exeget<!S  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  school.  Of  his  life  nothing  farther  is 
known.  lie  wrote  Commentaries  on  Job.  Daniel, 
and  Ezekiel.  But,  though  he  was  never  formally 
condemned,  he  was  nevertheless  considered  a 
heretic;  and  of  his  Commentaries,  only  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Catena!.  See  Bah- 
DEXiiEWF.K :  Polijchronius,  1879. 

POLYGAMY.  '  See  Marriage. 

POLYGLOT  BIBLES  are,  iu  general,  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  which  two  or  more  versions 
appear  side  by  side.  They  have  existed  from 
very  early  times,  perhaps  from  the  period  inmie- 
diately  following  the  return  from  the  Babylo;iish 
captivity,  wlien  there  are  traces  of  a  combination 
of  the  original  Hebrew  text  and  a  Chaldee  Tar- 
gum.  There  is,  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome, 
a  Samaritan  Pentateuch  Triglot,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  age,  and  contains  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  the  same  translated  into  the  Samaritan  dia- 
lect of  the  first  Christian  century,  and  also  into 
Arabic.  In  respect  to  the  Xew  Testament,  the 
necessities  of  the  peoples  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
carried  obliged  early  translations  from  Greek,  and 
led  to  the  .separation  of  diglots,  in  which  were  the 
original  text  and  the  vernacular  version.  Of  this 
charact(-'r  are  some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts; 
e.g.,  among  those  having  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
are,  for  the  (jospels,  D  (Codex  Beziv),  from  A.D. 
55{J ;  for  the  Acts,  E  (Codex  Laudianus),  from 
end  of  sixth  century;  and,  for  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tle.s,  D  (Codex  Claromontanus),  from  second  half 
of  sixth  century ;  and  F  (Codex  Augiensis),  from 
clo.'ie  of  ninth  century.  Tlie  Codex  Borgianns 
(T),  in  tlie   Propaganda   College,   Rome,   dates 


from  the  fifth  century,  and  presents  Greek  text 
aud  Sahidic  version.  These  manuscripts  tell 
their  own  story.  The  original  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
it  could  be  omitted :  so  theie  are  Greek-Syriac 
nuinuscripts,  Greek-Cf)ptic,  and  many  other  simi- 
lar combinations.  The  Uonum  Church  has  never 
authorized  the  use  of  the  A'ulgate  in  connection 
with  any  version.  For  the  critical  determination 
of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  Origen  compiled  the 
Hexapla,  in  which  he  presented  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  along  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  three  different  Greek  versions,  — 
Aquila's,  Synimachus",  and  Theodotion's.  Thus, 
although  there  were  five  texts,  there  were  only- 
two  languages. 

But  all  these  combinations  of  texts  are  not 
really  polyglots  in  the  present  iisage  of  the  term. 
Xor  is  the  word  con-cc//// apjilied  to  those  editions 
of  the  Bible  which  contain.  (1)  Jlerely  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals ;  ("J)  Tlie  originals  and  a 
single  complete  translation  for  exegetical  pur- 
po.ses,  usually  modern,  e.g.,  (ireek  New  Testament 
with  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus  or  of  Beza; 
(3)  The  originals  and  church  authorized  versions, 
e.g.,  with  Vulgate,  Luther,  A.  V.;  (4)  The  ori- 
ginals and  two  versions  iu  the  same  language, 
e.g.,  Greek  text,  authorized  and  levised  versions ; 
(5)  Several  versions,  with  the  omission  of  the 
originals,  e.g..  Canticles  or  the  catholic  Epi.stles 
in  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin;  (6)  The  so-called 
Bihlin  peiitapla,  i.e.,  five  German  translations; 
(7)  The  original,  an  old  version,  and  then  a  trans- 
lation of  the  veision  :  such  are  triglols.  but  not 
polyglots ;  (8)  The  original  and  several  versions 
in  one  language,  e.g.,  Bar/.'^ter'.-i  Englisli  Ilexapla, 
which  contains  the  AViclif,  Tvndale,  Cranmer, 
Genevan,  Anglo-Rhemish,  and  authorized  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  place<l  in  parallel  col- 
umns luider  reprint  of  Scholz's  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Excluding 
these  .spurious  polyglots,  there  remain  only  a  few 
works  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs  :  and 
among  the.se  are  only  four,  which,  on  account  of 
their  importance,  de-serve  special  mention. 

I.  The  CoMPi.iTENsiAN  Polyglot  (Alcala, 
1513-17.  0  vols,  folio),  one  of  thi^  rarest  and  most 
famous  of  printed  works,  pn'pared,  under  the  care 
and  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Nimenes  (d.  1517,  see 
art.),  by  famous  S]>anish  seholars,  among  whom 
the  work  was  thus  divided  :  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee texts  were  edited  by  three  converted  Jews, 
Alphonsoof  Alcala,  Paul  Coroucll  of  Segovia,  and 
Alphonso  of  Zamora;  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts, 
by  Denu'trius  Dukas  of  Crete.  ..Elius  .-\ntonius  of 
Lebrixa,  Diego  Lopez  de  Zunniga  (."^tunica).  Fer- 
nando Nimnez  de  (iuznian,  and  others.  Begun  in 
1502,  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  an  \\m  to  the 
throne  of  Castile,  Charles  V.  (Feb.  L'l.  l.MIO).  it  was 
carried  through  the  press  of  Arnaklo  Guillermo 
de  Brocarii),  at  Alcala  ilf  llenarez,  \\\v  Complutuni 
of  the  Romans  (hence  the  name  Coniplutensian), 
from  1513  to  1517.  but  not  published  until  15l2(), 
by  special  iierinissinn  of  I'ope  Leo  X.  (March  "JJ, 
1520).  The  ilelay  enabled  Erasmus  to  iiave  the 
glory  of  editing  the  first  Greek  Testament  puh- 
li.ihed  (1516).  The  Complutensiau  Polyglot  is  in 
.six  folio  volumes,  of  which  the  first  four  contain 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  fifth,  the  New  Testament 
(the  printing  of  which  was  finished  Jan.  10,  1514, 
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the  type  is  large  and  peculiar)  ;  and  the  sixth,  a 
Hebrew  and  CliaKlcc-  lexicon,  with  graniniars,  etc. 
(This  volume  was  printed  second,  and  was  later 
separately  jiublished  under  title  Ali'IIonsi  Za- 
MOHEN'SIS  Inirodtictioites  licbniica;  Coniplutuni, 
1523  and  often.)  The  entire  work  of  printing 
was  ended  July  10,  1517.  In  this  I'olyglut  are 
given,  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament; 
(2)  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
0)  The  Septuagint ;  (4)  The  Vulgate  ;  (.5)  The 
Greek  New  Testament.  (This  position  of  the 
Vulgate  the  editors  "  compare  to  the  position  of 
Clirist  as  crucified  between  two  thieves,  —  the  un- 
believing synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  the  schis- 
inatical  Greek  Church.")  The  Targum  and 
Septuagint  are  accompanied  by  literal  Latin 
translations.  The  Septuagint  then  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  and  not  very  correctly;  but  the  ^'ul- 
gate  had  often  been  printed  previously,  and  the 
Hebrew  several  times.  It  were  gi-eatly  to  be 
desired  that  there  was  definite  information  re- 
specting the  manuscripts  from  which  the  work 
was  derived,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
carried  on.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the 
manuscripts  for  the  Greek  New  Testament,  except 
that  they  were  from  the  Vatican  Library,  judg- 
ing from  the  character  of  the  text,  were  late, 
and,  after  use,  were  returned.^  The  New-Testa- 
ment Greek  differs  considerably  from  Erasmus', 
is  but  little  more  correct,  and  presents  some  egre- 
gious defects,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse.  Of 
the  Polyglot,  six  hundred  copies  were  printed, 
three  upon  vellum. 

II.  The  ANTVifERP  Polyglot  (Antwerp,  1569- 
72,  8  vols,  folio),  also  called  Bihlia  Regia  (Royal 
Bible),  was  ultimately  issued  at  an  expense  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  of  two  thousand  ducats  yearly- 
Its  originator  was  Christophe  Plantin,  the  famous 
Antwerp  printer,  who,  perceiving  that  the  cost 
could  not  be  borne  by  him,  applied  to  the  king. 
The  latter  not  only  cheerfully  responded,  but 
sent  Benedict  Arias  ilontanus  (see  Arias)  from 
Spain  to  Antwerp  to  superintend  the  midertak- 
ing.  Among  his  assistants  were  Andre  Maes 
(Masius),  GuLdo  and  Nicolaus  Fabricius,  Augus- 
tinus  Hunnajus,  Cornelius  Gudanus,  Johann  of 
Haarlem,  and  Franz  Ilaphelang,  Plantin"s  son-in- 
law  and  successor.  This  Polyglot,  besides  all 
that  is  in  the  Complutensian,  presents  Chaldee 
Targums  upon  the  whole  Old  Testament  (except 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Neheiniah,  and  Chronicles),  and  the 
Peshito  with  Latin  translation :  the  latter  is  print- 
ed both  with  Syriac  and  Hebrew  letters.  Five 
of  the  eight  volumes  contain  the  texts  ;  two,  a 
Hebrew  lexicon  by  Santes  Pagninus,  a  Chaldee 
Syriac  laxicon  by  Guido  Fabricius,  a  Syriac 
grammar  by  JMasius,  a  Greek  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, a  number  of  archsological  treatises  under 
allegorical  names  by  Arias,  and,  moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  brief  philological  and  critical  notes.  The 
last  volume  contains  a  reprint  of  the  Hel>rew 
and  Greek  texts  (except  the  Apocrypha),  with  an 
interlinear  translation,  which  is  partly  the  Vul- 
gate, and  partly  the  version  of  Pagiunus,  corrected 
by  Arias.  This  last  volume  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  Polyglot,  looked  at  critically,  is 
not  very  satisfactory.     It  depends   a   good   deal 


>  Tregellea,  Printed  Text^  etc.,  pp.  16-18,  gives  an  official 
tUl  of  mauueciipts  ueed  in  the  other  parte  of  the  Polyglot. 


too  much  upon  the  Complutensian  ;  and  its  varia- 
tions in  tint  Cireek  New  Testament  are  due  to 
Stephen's  readings,  and  not  to  any  independent 
study  of  manuscripts.  Because  Arias  had  prinird 
in  the  Polyglot  the  Targums  and  much  matter 
from  Jewish  sources,  he  was  accused  by  the  Jesuits 
of  leanings  toward  Judaism,  and  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  defend  him.self  at  Rome  against  the 
charge  of  heresy-  (See  Arias).  Of  this  Poly- 
glot, five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  lost  at  .sea,  on  their 
way  to  Spain.     It  is  therefore  now  a  rare  work. 

III.  The  Paris  Polyglot  (Paris,  1628-45,  10 
folios,  largest  size),  designed  by  Cardinal  Duper- 
ron,  edited  by  Gabriel  Sionita  (see  art.),  i>iinted 
in  Paris  by  Antoine  Vitre,  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
parliamentary  advocate,  Guy  Michel  le  .lay.  In 
external  respects  it  is  the  finest  of  the  polyglots, 
but  in  contents  has  the  least  critical  value.  It  is 
substantially  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, and  makes  no  use  of  printed  materials  which 
had  come  to  hand  since;  e.g.,  the  I^XX.,  from 
the  Codex  ]'alica>ins  (1587),  and  the  Sixto  Clem- 
entine Vulgate  (1590,  1.592).  It  presents,  as  its 
only  novelties,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with 
the  Samaritan  version  of  the  same,  a  Syriac  and 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  each 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  bid  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
glory  of  being  its  patron,  but  Le  .lay  preferred 
to  have  the  glory  himself.  So  heavy  was  the  ex- 
pense, that  it  absorbed  his  entire  fortune;  while 
the  defects  of  the  work  were  so  notorious,  the 
volumes  so  unwieldy,  and  the  price  so  high,  that 
comparatively  few  copies  were  sold,  except  as 
waste-paper.  Le  Jay,  financially  a  ruined  man. 
entered  the  prie.sthood;  became  dean  of  Verzelai ; 
was  made  by  Louis  XIV.  a  councillor  of  state 
on  Dec.  16,  1645.  but  was  dismissed  in  16.57, 
when  the  number  of  councillors  was  reduced:  and 
died  July  10,  1674.  During  his  lifetime  (1660) 
three  Dutch  printers  issued  some  copies  of  his 
Polyglot,  with  a  new  titlepage,  and  a  dedication 
to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  a.s  if  it  were  a  new  work. 
The  new  title  calls  it  Bihlia  Alexaiulrina  llijiia- 
t/lolla.  For  an  account  of  the  Paris  Polyglot,  see 
Le  Long  :  Discours  Imtoriques  sur  let  jjriiicijjw'cs 
editions  des  Bibles  Polijgiailcs,  Paris,  1713,  pp.  101- 
•204.    . 

IV.  The  London  Polyglot  (London,  1654-57, 
6  vols,  folio)  is  the  most  important,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  valuable  (critically  speaking), 
and  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  Polyglots.  It 
was  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  printed  by  Thomas 
Roycroft,  and  dedicated,  first  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
(16.57,  these  are  the  so-called  "Republican" 
copies),  and  then  afresh  (1660),  in  different  lan- 
guage, to  Charles  II.  (these  are  the  so-called 
"  Loj-al  "  copies,  and  ai'e  by  far  the  more  numer- 
ous). Cromwell  piractically  proved  his  interest 
in  Walton's  scheme  by  allowing  the  paper  for  it 
to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  —  a  service  acknowl- 
edged in  the  original  preface.  In  the  "Loyal"' 
copies,  however,  this  acknowledgment  is  with- 
drawn, and  Cromwell  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  great 
Dragon."  It  was  published  by  subscription, — 
probably  the  first  work  in  England  so  published. 
—  at  ten  pounds  a  set.  Twelve  copies  of  the 
Polyglot  were  printed  upon  large  paper.  Walton 
had  the  assistance  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Eng- 
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land,  particularly  the  Orientalists,  of  whom  the 
most  famous  were  Edmund  Castell  (Castellus), 
Edward  Pocoek,  Thomas  Hyde.  Dudley  Loftus, 
Abraham  Wheelock,  Thomas  Graves  ((iravius), 
and  Samuel  Clark  (Clericus).  It  is  said  that  an 
offer  was  made  Le  Jay  for  six  hundred  copies  of 
his  (Paris)  Polyglot  at  half-price,  for  circulation 
in  England :  and  that  it  was  on  his  declining  the 
offer,  that  the  plan  of  a  polyglot  which  should 
greatly  exceed  the  Paris  in  convenience  and  value, 
but  be  much  less  expensive,  was  formed.  The 
first  four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  following  forms :  Hebrew  text,  with  the  Ant- 
werp Latin  interlinear;  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch :  the  Septuagint,  from  the  Roman  edition 
of  1587,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex 
Alesandrinus  ;  the  fragments  of  the  Itala,  col- 
lected by  Flaminius  Xobilius ;  the  Vulgate  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  edition,  with  the  corrections 
of  Lukas  of  Brugge;  the  Peshito,  with  transla- 
tion of  some  Syriac  apocrypha,  —  a  much  better 
text  than  the  Paris ;  the  Arabic  version ;  the 
Targums  from  Buxtorf  s  edition  ;  the  Samaritan 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch;  and,  finally,  Psalms 
and  Canticles  in  Ethiopic.  AH  these  texts  other 
than  the  Vulgate  are  accompanied  by  Latin  trans- 
lations, and  appear  side  by  side.  In  the  fourth 
volume  are  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and 
of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  a 
Persian  translation  of  the  same  book.  The  New 
Testament  is  in  the  fifth  volume.  The  Greek 
text  is  that  of  Stephen's  folio  of  li550,  with  criti- 
cal apparatus,  including  the  readings  of  Codex 
A,  D  (1),  D  (2),  Stephen's  margin,  and  eleven 
cursive  manuscripts  collated  by  or  for  Archbishop 
Ussher,  and  furnished  with  Arias'  Latin  transla- 
tion. Besides  the  Greek  original,  are  the  Peshito, 
Vulgate,  ^■Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  versions,  for  the 
Gospels  also  a  Persian  version;  each  with  a  lit^ 
eral  Latin  translation.  The  .sixth  volume  contains 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  The  whole 
work  is  appropriately  introduced  Ijy  Walton's 
Proteijoinr^iui,  in  wliich  the  sulijects  of  Bible  text 
and  versions  are  discussed  with  marked  ability: 
indeed,  this  part  was  repeatedly  separately  pub- 
lished (e.g.,  Lfipzig,  1777,  ed.  .].  A.  Datlu^;  Cam- 
bridge, 182S,  2  vols.,  ed.  F.  Wrangham),  and  for 
a  hundred  years  remained  unexcelled.  In  con- 
nection with  tlie  Polyglot,  generally  goes  the 
Lexicon  kaplaijlotton  of  Edmund  Castell  (London, 
1G69,  "2  vols,  folio),  a  lexicon  to  tiie  Hebrew, 
Cbaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  .Ktliiopic,  and  Arabic 
languages  combined.  The  Persian  is  separately 
treated.  From  this  as  yet  unicjue  work  a  Syriac 
(Gottingen,  1788)  and  a  Hebrew  dictionary  (171)(») 
have  been  derived,  both  edited,  with  notes  and 
additions,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis. 

Besides  the  four  great  Polyglots,  there  are  sev- 
eral minor  ones:  (1)  The  j[ei<l<dhcri/,  in  3  vols. 
folio,  Old  Testament.  l.iSO  ( Hebrew,' LXX.,  Vul- 
gate. Latin  translation  of  Santes  Pagninus  from 
Antwerp  I'olyglot),  Xew  Testament,  l.")9!)  (Greek, 
with  Arias'  Latin  interlinear),  the  editor  was 
probably  Corneilli-  P.tuiaventure  Bertram  (loIU- 
!)4) ;  (2)  The  Hiiiiihurf/,  consisting  of  Elias 
Hatter's  edition  of  the  Ilebrew  Bible,  and  Uavid 
Welder's  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate, 
Pagninus'  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Beza's  of  the  Xew,  with  Luther's  German  Bible 
in  parallel  colunms,  the  whole  forming  (J  vols. 


folio  ;  (3)  The  Nuremburff,  edited  by  Elias  Hntter, 
of  which,  in  its  first  form,  only  Genesis-Ruth 
were  published  (1599,  folio),  containing  Chaldee. 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  (ierman,  and  another 
modern  tongue,  which  varies  in  different  copies ; 
in  1602  appeared  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  ;  1599  the  Xew  Testament,  in 
Syriac,  Italian  (Bruccioli),  Hebrew  (with  Hutter's 
translation),  Spanish  (Cassiodora  Reina).  Greek, 
French  (Genevan),  Latin  (Vulgate).  English  (Gene- 
van), German  (Luther),  Danish,  Bohemian,  and 
Polish;  (4)  The  Leipzig,  edited  by  Christian  Rei- 
neccius,  X^ew  Testament  (1713,  with  new  title- 
page,  1747),  in  Greek,  Syriac  (Peshito),  Romaic, 
German  (Luther),  Latin  (Sebastian  Schmidt),  with 
Greek,  various  readings,  and  Luther's  glosses.  Old 
Testament  (1750-51,  2  vols.),  only  in  Hebrew,  Sep- 
tuagint, Latin  (Schmidt),  and  German  (Luther). 
(5)  The  most  comprehensive  polyglot  of  recent 
times  is  Bagster's  (London,  1831,  folio)  in  which 
are  presented  the  Ilebrew  and  Greek  (Mill)  origi- 
nals, the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  Cierman  (Luther),  Italian  (Dio- 
dati),  French  (Osterwald),  Spanish  (Scio),  and 
the  authorized  English  versions.  It  was  edited  by 
Samuel  Lee,  and  has  good  Prolegomena.  (6)  The 
most  generally  used  and  the  cheapest  polyglot  is 
the  Bielefeld  (184.")-54,  3  vols. :  4th  ed.  1875,  4  vols, 
in  6  parts),  edited  by  Rudolf  Stier  and  C.  G. 
W.  Theile,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  appears 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  (Septuagint),  Latin  (Vulgate), 
and  German  (Luther);  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  i>atin,  CJerman,  and,  in  the  fourth  column, 
various  readings  from  other  (iernian  Bible  trans- 
lations, or,  in  some  editions,  the  authorized  Eng- 
lish version.  The  X^ew-Testament  Greek  text  is 
.substantially  the  "received,"  but  with  the  more 
important  various  readings.  (7)  The  Heraglnt 
Bible,  edited  by  R.  de  Levante,  London,  1871-75. 
6  vols,  quarto.  This  work  is  a  mere  reprint.  It 
presents  the  Ilebrew  and  Greek  texts,  with  Septu- 
.agint,  Syriac  (Peshito),  Latin  (Vulgate),  English 
(authorized  versio)i),  (jerman  (Luther),  and  French 
versions. 

Xot  falling  under  the  head  of  polyglots,  yet 
worthy  of  mention,  are  tlie  Xew  'I'estament  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  (in  Ilebrew  characters, 
with  'I'remellius'  Latin  version),  edited  by  Tremel- 
lius,  and  published  by  Henry  Stephens,  Geneva, 
15()9,  folio;  and,  finally,  such  curiosities  as  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  languages, 
edited  by  Chamberlayne,  1715;  J.  Adelung's 
Milliriilales  (Berlin,  1800-17,  4  vols.),  in  which 
it  appears  in  nearly  five  hinidred  languages  and 
dialects;  and  H.  Lanibeck's  I'aalni  10^  im  i'rlu-i 
mil  seiner  Uebertragunij  in  11  Sprachen  als  Specimen 
einer  Psal/er-l'oh/glotle  (Kothen,  1883).. 

Lit. — -(ieneral.  Lk  Long:  Dismui-s  hislm-irpie 
sur  les  principales  I'llilions  di:  bibles  poli/gloltes, 
Paris,  1713,  reprint,  by  Maseh.  Ilib.  sarra,  i.,  1778; 
(;.  Ol'Tniivs:  0'escliie<ll.'nvili()  nrshig  ilir  voar- 
naamsle  iiitgnren  ran  liel  Bibliti  I'dli/glolla,  Fraue- 
ker,  1822.  For  the  Comiilnlensian.,  sn'  Skmli-.r: 
flisl.  u.  kril.  Siiinml.  ilber  itie  siigennnnlen  JSeireis- 
slellen,  Halle,  1704-08.  2  vols.  ;  GoKT/.K  :  Verlhei- 
(lignnq  il.  comjtiulen.  liibri,  H.andun'g,  1705,  1700. 
1791),  3  vols.;  Kikkkk;  derellelc  Vermul!iin</cn  iibrr 
(I.  comp.  N.  T.,  Halle.  1770;  S.  P.  Treoki.lks: 
An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Orrek 
New  Testament,  London,  1854  (pp.  1-18);  F.  Dk- 
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LITZSC-'H  :  Stuilien  :ur  Enlslchnnr/si/cscliiclcle  d.  Pol. 
d.  Corili/ial  Xiinenes,  Leipzig,  lb71  ;  E.  Reuss  : 
Bib.  N.  T.  Graeci,  Braunschweig,  1872  (pp.  15 
sqq.);  S.  Bkugeh  :  La  Dihk  au  XVI° sl'ccie.  Talis, 
1879.  For  the  Antwerp,  see  .1  iinales  Plantiniennes, 
Bibliophile  Bclf/e,  18u(J  .sqcp  For  tlie  Paris,  see  A. 
Bkknard:  Anioine  V lire  el  les  caracl.  orient,  de  la 
B.  polijglot,  Paris,  1857.  Cf.  encyclopaedia  arts,  in 
llerzog,  II.,  by  Reuss  (the  basis  of  this);  in  VVet- 
zor  11.   Weite,  by  Welte  ;  in  Liclitenberger,  by 

S.  BerGEU.  SAMUEL  M.  J.VfKSON. 

POLYTHEISM.  The  principal  question  lehit- 
ing  to  this  subject  is  that  of  the  origin  of  polythe- 
ism. The  circumstance  that  polytheism  so  often 
has  developed  into  pantheism,  as,  for  instance, 
among  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
designate  it  as  the  primitive  form  of  all  religion ; 
so  that  even  the  biblical  monotheism  might  be 
considered  as  having  grown  up  from  it.  The 
Bible  itself,  however,  is  very  far  from  counte- 
nancing such  a  view.  Neither  Gen.  iv.  26,  nor 
E.xod.  vi.  3,  contains  any  reference  to  a  previous 
polytheism.  Neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  the 
prophets  show  the  least  trace  of  an  original  poly- 
theism. Jahve-Elohim  was  with  the  patriarch 
before  as  after  Noah  ;  and  it  was  he  who  revealed 
himself  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  made  his  sole  wor- 
ship the  first  commandment.  The  polytheism  of 
heathendom  is,  indeed,  in  the  Bible,  considered  a 
desertion  from  the  one  true  God.  The  narrative 
in  Gen.  xi.  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  divine  judgment  which  befell  that  under- 
taking, is  a  record  of  tlie  separation,  not  only  of 
languages  and  nations,  but  also  of  religions,  and 
has  been  so  considered  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  (Origen:  Contra  Celsum,\.\.;  Augus- 
tine :  De  civ.  Dei,  xvi.  6)  and  by  the  latest 
(Schellixg  :  Einleitunfi  in  die  Pliilosopliie  der 
Mythologie  :  KuuTZ:  Geschiclile  des  alien  Bundes: 
Kaulen:  Die  Sprachcerwirruny  zu  Babel,  1861; 
M.  A.  Strodl:  Die  Entstehung  der  Vulker,  1868). 
Further  on  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  gradual 
development  of  polytheism  from  the  primitive 
monotheism  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of 
Abraham  (in  Gen.  xiv.  18  the  El  Eljon  of  Mel- 
chisedec  is  the  same  god  as  the  El  Shaddai  of 
Abraham ;  but,  according  to  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  Abra- 
ham separated  from  an  idolatrous  father  and 
brother  when  he  emigrated  to  Canaan) ;  from  the 
history  of  Jacob,  wlio  saw  the  abomination  of 
images  creep  into  his  family  from  Jlesopotamian 
relatives  and  his  father-in-law  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi. 
19)  ;  from  the  history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  (Gen. 
xli.  50) ;  and,  finally,  from  the  history  of  Moses, 
who,  in  a  tremendous  struggle  with  Egyptian  and 
!Midianite  heathenism,  strove  to  keep  his  people 
firm  in  the  faith  in  the  one  God.  In  the  same 
maimer  the  New  Testament,  whenever  it  touches 
the  subject,  presupposes  that  the  Pagan  religions 
have  developed  from  a  true  primitive  religion  by 
a  process  of  decomposition  and  degeneration. 
See  Rom,  i.  21;  Acts  xiv.  16,  xvii.  29. 

In  spite  of  the  plain  assertion  of  the  Bible,  the 
opposite  view,  considering  monotheism  as  a  sim- 
ple evolution  from  polytheism,  has,  nevertheless, 
found  many  adherents  among  the  disciples  of 
modern  naturalism.  It  first  took  shape  among 
the  English  deist-s  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
it  now  occurs  under  three  different  forms,  accord- 


ing as  monotheism  is  developed  from  Fetichism, 
the  belief  in  charms  or  enchanted  objects,  or 
Animism,  the  belief  in  s]>irits  of  ancestors  and 
heroes,  or  fSabeism,  the  belief  in  the  ruling  power 
of  the  stars. 

The  fetich  theory  originated  in  the  days  of  Vol- 
taire and  Hume  It  was  founded  by  De  Brosses 
{Du  Culte  des  Dieux  fetiches,  Paris,  1760),  and 
perfected  by  A.  Cointe  {Philosophic  positire,  Paris, 
1830).  Since  that  time  it  lias  lieen  a  favorite 
doctrine  among  the  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can positivists.  See  Luhbock  :  Itn  the  Origin  of 
Civilization,  1867  ;  Baring-Gould  :  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief,  1809;  J.  \.  Fak- 
RER :  Primitive  Manners  and  Cuslo/ns,  1879 ;  Ja- 
COI.LIOT  :  La  gen'ese  de  I'hunianite,  18y0.  It  starts 
from  the  assumption  of  a  primitive  atlieism  as 
the  basis  naturally  given,  and  reaches  monothe- 
ism througli  a  stage  of  childish  or  childlike  com- 
bination between  a  supranatural  power  and  some 
incidental  natural  object,  —  a  stone,  the  tail  of 
an  animal,  etc.  But  it  overlooks  that  there  is  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  those  childish 
fetich  idols  and  certain  forms  of  superstition  in 
Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Roman  Catholicism.  For 
what  is  tlie  difference  between  the  fetich  and 
Buddha's  tooth  in  Ceylon,  or  the  amulet  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  or  the  talisman  of  the 
iVIohammedan,  or  the  miracle-working  saint's 
image  of  the  Roman  Catholic?  They  are  all 
tokens  of  degeneration,  no  more  and  no  less, — 
remnants  of  a  decayed  monotheism.  See  Hap- 
pel:  Die  Anlage  des  Menschen  zur  Religion,  Leiden, 
1877;  and  O.  Pfi.eiderer:  Religionsphilosophie, 
Berlin,  1878.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sec- 
ond form  of  the  theory,  the  so-called  Animism. 
The  name  was  first  applied  by  Ci.  E.  Stahl  (a 
physician,  who  died  in  1734),  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul;  aiiima  being  the  true  principle 
of  life  in  the  human  body.  Thence  it  was  trans- 
ferred t<5  the  religious  worship  of  spirits  by  E.  B. 
TyXox (Primitive  Culture,  Ixmdon,  1871, and  Anthro- 
pologii,  London,  1881).  See.  also,  J.  Lipper  r :  Der 
Seelencult,  Berlin,  1881.  The  spirits  worshipped 
may  belong  to  natural  phenomena  on  which  hu- 
man life  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  (springs, 
rivers,  the  winds,  etc.),  or  to  .some  great  men 
(heroes)  who  have  benefited  their  race,  or  simply 
to  the  ancestors.  This  idea  of  ancestral  worship 
as  the  primitive  form  of  all  religion  has  been  spe- 
cially developed  by  Herbert  Spencer  {Princljtles 
of  Sociology).  A  mere  glance,  however,  at  the  old 
state  religion  of  China,  the  classical  expression 
of  ancestral  worship,  shows  that  all  spirit-worship 
presupposes  a  supreme  spirit,  without  which  the 
whole  spirit-world  would  perish  at  ouce.  See  E. 
Faber  :  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese  Reli- 
gion, Hong  Kong,  1879;  and  J.  Happel:  Die  all- 
chinesische  Reichsreligion,  Leipzig,  1882.  Still  more 
untenable,  and  still  more  insufficient  to  explain 
the  facts  of  history,  proves,  on  closer  examination, 
the  third  theory,  —  the  so-called  Sabeism.  or  star- 
worship.  It  was  first  set  fortii  by  the  French 
astronomer  Dupuis,  in  his  Origine  de  tous  les 
cultes,  ou  Religion  universelle,  Paris,  1794,  12  vols. ; 
and  it  has  afterwards  been  adopted,  under  various 
modifications  and  restrictions,  by  nearly  all  phi- 
losophers who  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  reli- 
gions with  an  astronomical  basis,  such  as  the 
Babylonian,  Phoenician,  aud  others.     It  is  evi- 
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dent,  however,  that,  in  the  star-worship,  we  have 
not  to  do  with  a  young,  rising,  religious  aspi- 
ration, but  with  an  old,  sinking,  superstitious 
effort,  or  as  Le  Page  Kenouf  says  concerning 
Egypt,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  (London,  18SU), 
"  The  sublinier  portions  are  not  the  comparatively 
late  result  of  a  process  of  development  or  elimi- 
nation from  tlie  grosser.  The  sublimer  portions 
are  demonstrably  ancient ;  and  the  last  stage  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  that  known  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  was  by  far  the  grossest  and 
most  corrupt."  A  penetrating  criticism  of  Sabe- 
ism  shows,  that,  behind  the  star-worship,  there 
always  stands  a  derivative  form  of  monotheism, 
henotheism,  which  again  refers  back  to  a  pure, 
primitive  monotheism.  See  M.\x  ^Mi'ller  :  Inlro- 
duction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  Loudon,  1873 ; 
and  L.  Krum.mel  :  Die  Religion  der  Arier  nach  den 
imHsclien  Vtdas.  Heidelberg,  18SL       ZOCKLER. 

POMFRET,  John,  a  moral  and  sacred  poet; 
was  b.  probably  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire.  1677, 
and  d.  in  London,  1703 ;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  lield  the  living  of  ^lalden,  Bedfordshire. 
His  Poems  appeared  1699, 10th  ed.,  enlarged,  1736. 
Southey  called  him  "  the  most  popular  of  the 
English  poets,"  and  said,  "  Perliaps  no  composition 
in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than 
Fumfrefs  Choice.  F.  M.  BIRP. 

POMPONATIUS,  Petrus,  b.  1462;  d.  1524; 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Mantua:  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  Padua ;  taught  after- 
wards there,  and  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna ;  and 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy in  his  time.  From  Aristotle  he  drew  con- 
clusions which  .stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity;  but  he  escaped  ecclesiasti- 
cal interference  by  declaring  that  his  propositions 
were  true  only  in  philo.sophy,  and  that  pei'sonally 
he  accepted  the  revealed  and  inspired  truth  of 
the  church.  Thus  he  established  a  conscious 
and  sharply  defined  antagonism  between  faith 
and  intellect,  religion  and  .science ;  and  his  views 
found  great  favor  in  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are,  De  immnrtalitate  animie  (in  which  he 
denies  the  innnortality  of  the  soul  on  philo.soph- 
ical  grounds,  while  lie  accept.s  it  as  a  revealed 
truth),  De  incautdllonibus,  and  De  falo,  both  of 
which  tend  in  tln'  same  direction.  See  Olearius: 
De  /'oinpoiiiili.i,  .Jena,  1705. 

POND,  Enoch,  D.l).,  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
■Wrentham,  .Mass.,  .July  29,  1791;  d.  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  Jan.  21,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  I'rovidence,  ILL,  1813;  studied  the- 
ology undi-r  Rev.  Dr.  Xatlianael  Emmons  (see 
art.),  and  was  liceu.sed  .June,  1811,  and  ordained 
pastor  of  tlie  Congregational  Church  in  Ward 
(now  Auburn),  .Mass.,  March  1,  1815.  There  lie 
remained  until,  in  1828,  he  went  to  Boston  to  edit 
The  Spiril  of  lite  Pilgrims,  an  oi'thodox  religious 
monthly  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Unitarian  controversy  then  going  on.  He  retired 
in  1832,  and  in  .Sept<;mber  of  that  year  went  to 
Bangor,  Me.,  iis  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  theological  seminary  there,  and  taught  in 
this  department  until  1856,  when  lie  liecanie  presi- 
dent, and  professor  of  ecclesia-stical  history,  and 
lecturer  on  pastoral  theologv.  In  1870  he  retired 
from  active  .service,  although  retaining  his  presi- 
dency until  his  death.  To  Dr.  Pond,  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  is  much  indebted.     When 


he  came  to  it,  it  had  only  one  professor  and  two 
students,  and  a  library  of  live  hundred  volumes. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
2dace  ;  and,  largely  through  his  energy,  the  serai 
nary  was  built  up  to  its  present  strength.  He  was 
much  beloved  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Among  liis  works 
may  be  mentioned  Christian  Baptism,  Boston,  1817, 
3d  ed.,  1832  ;  Morning  of  the  Reformation,  1842;  Ao 
Fellowship  with  Romanism,  1843  ;  The  Mather  Fam- 
ily, 1844  ;  Young  Pasto7-'s  Guide,  Portland,  1844  ; 
Sivedenborgianism  reviewed,  Boston,  18J6  (new  edi- 
tion, Sicedenhorgiariism  examined,  1861)  ;  Plalo,  his 
Life,  Worls,  Opinions,  and  Influence,  1846 ;  The 
Ancient  Church,  1851  ;  Lectures  on  Pastoral  The- 
ology. Andover,  1866  ;  Lectures  on  Christian  Theol- 
ogg,  Boston,  1868 ;  The  Seals  opened,  Portland, 
1871 ;  A  History  of  God's  Church  front  its  Origin 
to  the  Present  Times,  Hartford,  1871 ;  Conversations 
on  the  Bible,  1881. 

PONTIANUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Ur- 
banus  in  230,  but  was,  according  to  the  Calalogus 
Liberianus.  baiiLshed  in  235  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  resigned  his  position,  and  died  shortly  after. 
According  to  tradition,  liis  remains  were  brought 
to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the  Caemeterium  Callisli. 

PONTIFICALE  denotes  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  bishop  {pontifex),  from  the  vestments  he  is  to 
wear,  to  the  rites  lie  has  to  perform.  In  order 
to  establish  uniformity  throughout  the  church, 
Clement  VIII.  charged  a  committee  with  drawing 
up  a  regulative  in  accordance  with  the  best  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  which  could  be  obtained; 
and  on  Feb.  10.  1596,  the  Pontiflcale  Romamim  was 
formally  confirmed.  The  Pope  also  oidered  that 
it  should  never  be  changed ;  but  the  printing  of 
it  was  so  careless,  that,  in  1644,  Urban  VIII.  liad 
to  issue  a  new  official  edition  of  it. 

POOLE,  Matthew,  b.  at  York,  Eug.,  1624; 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  in  Cambridge ; 
he  became  minister  of  St.  Alichael-le-Quernes, 
l^ondon,  in  1648,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Pres- 
byterian cause.  In  1654  he  published  Tlie  Blas- 
phemer sltitn  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  against 
■John  Biddle,  the  chief  I'nitarian  of  the  time. 
In  1658  he  published  a  Moil  el  for  the  maintaining 
of  Students,  and  raised  a  fund  for  their  support 
at  the  universities.  In  the  .same  year  he  pub- 
lished Quo  Warranto  :  or,  a  moderate  enquiry  into 
the  ivarrantablettess  of  the  preachini/  of  unordained 
persons,  lu  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  charge, 
for  nonconformity,  and  devoted  himself  to  bibli- 
cal studies.  The  fruit  of  these  was  pioduced,  in 
1669,  in  the  Synopsis  Crilicorum  (5  vols,  folio),  a 
monument  of  biblical  learning  wliich  has  .served 
many  generations  of  students,  and  will  maintain 
its  value  forever.  Many  subsequent  editions 
have  been  published  at  Frankfort,  Utrecht,  and 
el.sewhere.  He  was  engaged,  at  his  death,  on 
Fnglisfh  Annotattons  on  the  Holy  Bible,  and  pro- 
ceeded a.s  far  as  Isa.  Iviii.  His  friends  completed 
the  work;  and  it  was  pulilished  (London,  108,'), 
2  vols,  folio),  and  passed  llirougli  many  editions. 
I'oole  also  took  ])art  in  the  Romish  Controversy, 
.an<l  published  two  very  effective  works:  The  Nul- 
lity of  the  /lotnish  Faith  .  in;  A  Bloir  at  the  Root, 
etc.  (London,  16()6),  and  Dialogues  beliveen  a  Popish 
Priest  and  an  English  Protestant  (1607).  On  this 
.account  he  was  greatly  hated  by  the  Papists,  and 
his  name  was  on  the  list  of  those  condemned  to 
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death  in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  retired  to  Anister- 
daiii,  and  died  in  October,  1079.  Few  names  will 
stand  so  high  as  Pool(''.s  in  the  biblical  scholar- 
ship of  Great  Britain.  See  Non-Cnnformixt  Me- 
morial, London,  1802,  i.  p.  1G7,  and  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Matthew  Poole,  in  the  An- 
noliitiuiis;  vol.  iv.,  Kdinb.,  ISOl.     C.  A.  BKIUOS. 

POOR,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Congregational  missiona- 
ry; b.  at  Danvers,  :Mass.,  June  27,  1789;  d.  at 
Menipy,  Ceylon,  Feb.  2,  1855.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College,  1811,  and  Andover  Semi- 
nary, 1814;  .sailed  fi'om  Newburyport,  Mass.,  for 
Ceylon,  Oct.  23,  1815;  returned  home  in  1848; 
went  back  to  Ceylon,  1850.  He  was  very  success- 
ful in  missionary  labor.  From  182-3  to  1836  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  mi.ssion  seminary  at  Bati- 
cotta;  from  183G  to  1841,  at  JIadura  on  the  main- 
land, where,  in  liis  first  year,  he  opened  thirty- 
seven  schools.  From  1841  to  his  death,  he  labored 
in  Ceylon.  See  Si'u.\guf.  :  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  ii.  617. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.     See  Waldenses. 

POPE,  The.  The  word  "pope"  is  the  Latin 
papa,  from  the  Greek  jtira-af,  and  means  "father." 
It  was  anciently  given  to  all  Christian  teachers, 
then  to  all  bishops  and  abbots,  then  limited  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople. 
In  the  Greek  Church  to-day  it  is  the  customary 
address  of  every  .secular  priest.  The  name  ap- 
pears, as  first  applied  to  the  Bisliop  of  Rome,  in 
the  letter  of  a  deacon,  Severus,  to  Marcellinus 
(290-304)  ;  was  first  formally  adopted  by  Siricius 
(Bishop  of  Rome  from  384  to  ;)98),  in  his  Epist. 
ad  Orthod.  pror. :  officially  used  since  Leo  I.  (440- 
461) ;  and  declared  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
papacy  by  the  decree  of  Gregory  Yll.  (1073-85). 
Besides  this  title,  the  Pope  is  called  Pontifex 
Maximus  (literally,  '•  chief  bridge-builder  "),  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  united  civil 
and  religious  functions;  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  (Boni- 
face, in  722,  named  the  Pope  this) ;  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  God  (so,  first,  Innoceut  III.,  1198- 
1216).  The  popes  since  Gregory  I.  (590-004) 
call  themselves  Servant  of  the  servants  of  Giod 
{Serrus  nervorum  Dei). 

The  Pope  dresses  ordinarily  in  a  white  silk 
cassock  and  rochet:  hence  the  expression  "white 
pope,"  in  contrast  to  the  "  black  pope,"  the  general 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Over  this  white  dress 
he  tlirows  a  scarlet  mantle.  AVhen  celebrating 
mass,  he  changes  his  gown  according  to  the  season 
of  the  church  year:  thus  at  Whitsuntide  he  wears 
red ;  on  Easter-Eve,  black ;  at  Easter,  white  ;  in 
Lent  and  Advent,  violet.  His  insignia  consist  of 
the  pallium  (see  art.)  which  the  Pope  alone  can 
wear  on  all  occasions,  the  metropolitans  only  in 
their  dioceses ;  the  straight  staff  (pedum  rectum), 
without  a  crook,  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  and  the 
tiara,  a  mitre  (see  art.)  surrounded  by  a  triple 
crown.  He  receives  the  latter  at  his  coronation, 
from  two  cardinal  deacons,  who  put  it  on  his  head, 
saying,  "  Receive  the  tiara  ornamented  by  the 
three  crowns,  and  know  that  you  ai'e  the  father 
of  bishops  and  kings,  the  earthly  governor  of  the 
world,  the  vicar  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Cluist,  to 
whom  be  honor,  world  without  end."  The  official 
letters  of  the  Pope  are  briefs  or  bulls  (see  art.). 
"  The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  acts  succes- 
sively as  Bishop  of   Rome  (the  diocese  compre- 


hends the  city  and  the  country  around  witliin  a 
radius  of  some  miles,  the  cathedral  of  which  is 
St.  John  Lateran),  as  Archbishop  of  the  Roman 
province  (which  comprehends  twenty-seven  bish- 
oprics, besides  six  sul)urban  bishoprics),  as  Pri- 
mate of  Italy,  and  as  Patriarch  of  tiie  East." 
(S.  Berger.)  For  the  manner  of  the  election  of 
a  pope,  see  Conclavk  ;  for  the  papal  system,  si^e 
Papacv.  See  C.  F.  B.  Allnatt  ;  Cathedra  Pe- 
tri; or.  The  Titles  anil  Prerogatives  of  St.  Peter  and 
of  his  See  and  Successors,  3d  ed.,  London,  1883. 
Cf.  arts.  Pa/ie,  by  S.  Bkkgki;,  in  LiriiTKNBKKG, 
Encyclopedic,  vol.  x.  (1881),  ](i:i-170;  Pope,  by 
J.  B.  MuLLiNGER,  in  Smith  and  Chkktham, 
Dictionary  Christian  Aiitif/nity,  vol.  ii.  (1880), 
1651-77,  and  Dean  Stanley's  chap.,  "  The  Pope," 
in  his  Christian  Institutions,  London  aud  Xew 
York,  1881. 

COMPLETE   LIST  OF  TIIE   I'OI'EH. 

(67-79?) Linus. 

(79-91?) Cletus,  or  Anaclet. 

(91-100?) Clemens  I. 

(101-109?) Evaristus. 

(109-111  al.  119)  .     .     .  Alexander  L 

117-127  al.  119-128  .     .  Sixtus  I.  (Xystus). 

128-138  al.  139      .     .     .  Telesphorus. 

(i;»-142?) Hystinus. 

?  142-1.54 Pius  I. 

?  154-168 Anicetus. 

?  168-170 Soter. 

?  177-190 Eleutherus. 

?  190-202 Victor  I. 

202-218 Zephyrinus. 

218-223 Callistus,  or  Calixtus  I. 

fnippolylus,  Antipope.) 

?  223-230 Urbanus  I. 

9  0Q0  oQs  (  Pontianus  (resigned  in 

/^.JU-^ia ^      g^jlpj 

235-236 Anterus. 

236-250 Fabianus,  Martyr. 

„-„„.,  (The    See    vacant    till 

^^""■^^^ i       March,  251. 

?  251-252 Cornelius  (in  exile). 

?  251  (Novatianus,  Antipope.) 

252-253 Lucius  I. 

?  253-257 Stephen  I. 

?  257-258 Xystiis  (Sixtus)  XL 

Till  July  21,  259  .    .    .  The  See  vacant. 

259-269 Dionysius. 

269-274 Felix  I. 

275-283 Eutychianus. 

28:^-290 Gajus  (Gains). 

296-;»4 Marcellinus. 

304-307 The  See  vacant. 

308-309 Marcel  1  us. 

?  309-310  \  Ensebius,  d.  Sept.  26  (?), 

309-310 The  See  vacant. 

311-314 Miltiades  ( Melchiades). 

314-335  .....  Silvester  I. 

336-337 Marcus. 

337-352 Julius  I. 

352-366 Liberius. 

355-366 Fllix  II.,  Autipope. 

366 UrsiuuB,  Autipope. 

366-384 Daraasus. 

384-398 Siricius. 

398-402 Anastasius. 

402-417 Innocentius. 

417-418 Zosimus. 

418,  Dec.  27      ....  Eulaliu8,  Antipope. 

418-422 Bonifacius. 

422-432 Coelestinus. 

432^40 Sixtus  III. 

440-461 Leo  I. 
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461-46S Hilaiius. 

468-4v'v3 Siniplicius. 

48;5-402 Felix  m. 

492-406 Gelasiiis  I. 

496-498 Anastasius  II. 

498-514 Syminachus. 

498,  Nov Laurentius,  Autipope. 

514-523 Hoiniisflas. 

52,3-526 John  I. 

.526-530 Felix  IV. 

530-532 Bonifacius  II. 

630,  Sept.  17     ...      .  DioficorUR.  .\ntipope. 

5;32-535 M?''"^^ 

I  Mei-cunus. 

535-536 Agapetus  I. 

.536-.537 Silveriiis. 

537-555 Vigilius. 

555-560 Peliisius  I. 

560-574 John  III. 

574-578 Benedict  I. 

578-.590 Telagius  II. 

590-«04 St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great). 

604-606 Sabini,aims. 

607 Boniface  III. 

608-615 Boniface  IV. 

615-618 Deusdedit. 

619-62.5 Boniface  V. 

625-638 Honorius  I. 

63S(?)-640 Severinus. 

640-642 John  IV. 

642-649 Theodorusl. 

649-t!53  1655]   ....  St.  Martin  I. 

654-657 Engenius  I. 

657-672 Vitalianus. 

672-676 Adeodatus. 

676-678 Don  us  or  Domuus  I. 

678-681 Agalho. 

682-683 Leo  II. 

683-685 Benedict  II. 

685-686 John  V. 

686-687 Conon. 

687-692 Paschal. 

687 Theodorus. 

687-701 Sergius  I. 

701-705 John  VI. 

705-707 John  VII. 

708 Sisinnius. 

708-715 Constantine  I. 

715-731 Gregory  II. 

731-741 Gregory  III. 

741-7.52 Zacharias. 

752  (3  days)     ....  Stephen  II. 

752-767 Stephen  III. 

757-767 Paul  I. 

767     .....      Constantine  11. 

768-772 Stephen  IV. 

772-795 Hadrian  I. 

795-S16 Leo  III. 

816-817 Stephen  V. 

817-824 Pa.schal  I. 

824-827 Eugeniiis  H. 

827  (40  days)   ....  Valontinus. 

827-844 Gregory  IV. 

844-847 Sergius  IL 

847-855 Leo  IV. 

a5.5-858 Benedict  III. 

8S5 AuuHtAHitlH. 

8.58-867 Nicholas  I. 

867-872 Hadrian  II. 

872-882 Tohn  VIII. 

882-884 Marinus. 

884-«85 Hadrian  IIL 

885-891 Stephen  VI. 

891-896 Foriiiosus. 

896  (15  days)    ....  Boniface  VL 
896-897 Stephen  VII. 

897  (4  months)     .     .     .  Roinanus. 

898 Theodorus  II, 


898-900 John  IX. 

900-903 Benedict  IV. 

903  (1  month).     .     .     .     Leo  V. 

904-911 Sergius  III. 

911-913 Anastasius  III. 

913-May,  914   ....     Lando. 

914-928 John  X. 

928  (7  months)     .     .     .     Leo  VI. 

929-931 Stephen  VIII. 

931-936 John  XI. 

936-939 Leo  VII. 

939-942 Stephen  IX. 

943-946 Marinus  II. 

946-956 Agapetus. 

956-964 John  XII. 

963-965 Leo  VIII. 

964 Benedict  V. 

965-972 John  XIII. 

973 Benedict  VI. 

974 Boniface  VII. 

975-984 Benedict  VIL 

984-9a5 John  XIV. 

985-996 John  XV. 

996-999 Gregory  V. 

997-998 Calatiitaims  Johu  XVI. 

998-1003 Silvester  II. 

1003 John  XV'II. 

1003-1009 John  XVIII. 

1009-1012 Sergius  IV. 

1012-1024 Beiiedict  VIII. 

101 2 G  rego  ry . 

1024-1033 John  XIX. 

1033-1044 Benedict  IX.  (deposed). 

1044-1046 Silvester  III. 

1044-1046 Gregory  VI. 

1046-1047 Clement  II. 

1047-1048 DamasusII. 

1048-10.54 Leo  IX. 

1054-1057 Victor  II. 

1057-1058 Stephen  X.  (deposed). 

1058 Benedict  X. 

ia5S-1061 Nicholas  II. 

1061-1073 Alexander  II. 

1061 Cadalus  (Honorius  XI.). 

1073-1085 (Gregory     VII.     (Hilde- 

(      brand). 

1080-1100 Wibertus  (Clement  III.). 

1086-1087 Victor  III. 

1088-1099 Urban  II. 

1099-1118 Paschal  II. 

1100 Theodoricus. 

1102 AlbertUB. 

1105-1111 Mapimlfus  (Silvester  rV.). 

1118-1119 GelasiusIL 

111S-112I BurdinuB  (Gregory  VIII.). 

1119-1124 Cali.xtusll. 

15-24  \  'A'hcobalduB  Buccapecua  (Ce- 

■     *     '     '     '       t      Icstinc). 

1124-1130 Honorius  II. 

1130-1143 Innocent  II. 

1130-1138 AnacletUB  II. 

1138 OreKory  (Victor  IV.). 

1143-1144 Celestinell. 

1144-1145 Lucius  H. 

114,5-11.53 Eu-i'nius  IIL 

11.53-1154 Ana.siasius  IV. 

1154-11.59 Adrian  IV. 

1159-1181 Alexander  IIL 

1159-11B4 OctnvianuB  (Victor  IV.). 

1164-1168     ....  1  ^'"''^"    Ciemeusis    (Paschal 

1108-1178  \  .Tuhamu'B  de  Strnina  (Calix- 

I     tiislll.). 

1178-1180  ^  f-aiiduB     'J'itiniiA     (Innocent 

1181-1185 Lucius'lII. 

118.5-1187 Urban  IJL 

11H7 (Jregory  VIIL 

1187-1191 Clement  III. 

1191-1198 Celeslinc  IIL 

1198-1216 Innocent  III. 

1216-1227 Honorius  IIL 
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1227-1241 GiVf;orv  IX. 

1241 CelfStini!  IV. 

1241-1254 Iiiiiooi^iit  IV. 

1254-1261 AI(>x:uulerlV. 

1261-1264 Urhan  IV. 

1265-1268 (Jloment  IV. 

1271-1276 Gregory  X. 

1276 Iiiiinceiil  V. 

1276 Adrian  V. 

1276-1277 lohii  XXI. 

1277-1280 Nicliulas  III. 

1281-1285 Martin  IV. 

1285-1287 Honorius  IV. 

12SS-1292 Nicholas  IV. 

,„aA  I  St.  Celestine  V.   {abdi- 

^-•'^ )      cated). 

1294-1303 Boniface  VIII. 

1303-1304 Benedict  XI. 

1305-1314 Clement  V.' 

1314-1316 The  See  vacant. 

1316-1334 John  XXII. 

1334-1342 Benedict  XII. 

1.342-1352 Clement  VI. 

1.352-1362 Innocent  VI. 

1362-1370 Urban  V. 

1370-1378 Gresjory  XI. 

1378-1.389 Urban  VI. 

1378-1394 Clement  VII. 

1389-1404 Boniface  IX. 

1394-1423 j'^UOg)'*''"     ^™"     '^^P"^""* 

1404-1406 Innocent  VII. 

1406-1409 Gregory  XII.  (deposed). 

1409-1410 Alexander  V. 

1410-1415 John  XXIII.  (deposed). 

1417-1431 Martin  V. 

1417 Clement  VIII. 

1431-1447 Engcne  IV. 

14;!9-1449 Felix  V. 

1447-1455 Nicholas  V. 

14.55-14.58 Cali.Ktiis  IV. 

1458-1464 Pius  II. 

1464-1471 Paul  II. 

1471-1484 SixtiisIV. 

1484-1492 Innocent  VIII. 

1492-1.503 Alexander  VI. 

1503 Pius  III. 

1503-1513 Julius  II. 

1513-1521 Leo  X. 

1522-1523 Hadrian  VI. 

1523-1534 Clement  VII. 

1534-1549 Paul  III. 

1550-1555 Julius  III. 

1555 Marcellus  II. 

1.555-1559 Paul  IV. 

1.5.59-1565 Pius  IV. 

1.566-1.572 PiusV. 

1572-1585 Gregory  XIII. 

1585-1590 SixtusV. 

1590 Urban  VII. 

1590-1591 Gregory  XIV. 

1591 Innocent  IX. 

1592-1605 Clement  VIII. 

1605 Leo  XI. 

1605-1621 Paul  V. 

1621-1623 Gregory  XV. 

1623-164-i Urban  VIII. 

1644-1655 Innocent  X. 

16.55-1667 Alexander  Vn. 

1667-1669 Clement  IX. 

1607-1676 Clement  X. 

1676-1689 Innocent  XI. 

1689-1691 Alexander  VIII. 

1691-1700 Innocent  XIL 

'  Clement  V.  moved  the  papal  see  to  Avignon  in  1309;  and 
bie  pncceseors  continued  to  reside  there  for  seventy  years,  till 

Gregory  XI.  After  that  date,  arose  a  forty-years'  Bctajsm  be- 
tween the  Roman  Popes  and  the  Avignon  Popes. 

12  — III 


1700-1721 Clement  XI. 

1721-1724 Innocent  XIII. 

1724-1730 Benedict  XIIL 

1730-1740 Clement  XIL 

1740-1758 Benedict  XIV. 

1758-1769 Clement  XIII. 

1769-1774 Clement  XIV. 

1775-1799 Pius  VI. 

1800-1823 Pius  VII. 

1823-1829 Leo  XII. 

1829-1830 Pius  VIII. 

1831-1846 Gregory  XVI. 

1846-1878 Pius  IX.  (longest  reign). 

1878-  Leo  XIIL 

POPE,  Alexander,  b.  in  London,  May  21, 1688 ; 
d.  at  Twickenham,  May  30,  1744  ;  ranks  as  a  sa- 
cred poet  in  virtue  of  his  Mtssiah  (1712),  Univer- 
sal Prayer  (1732),  and  Dijirxj  Chrislian  lo  his  Soul 
(1712).  The  last-named,  however  little  fitted  for 
worship,  has  Ijeen  constantly  included  in  liynm- 
books;  and  extracts  from  tlie  other  two  have  .some- 
tinie.s  been  thus  used.  7'he  Unii-ersal  Prai/er,  wliicli 
has  offended  many,  is  prized  by  others  as  one  of 
the  nol)lost  of  religious  lyrics.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

PORDAQE,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  (see  art.)  ;  b.  in  London, 
1608;  d.  there  1698.'  He  studied  theology  and 
medicine  at  Oxford;  was  curate  at  Reading,  and 
then  rector  at  Bradfield  in  Berkshire.  Influenced 
by  the  works  of  Jacob  Boelune  (.see  art.),  he  advo- 
cated fantastic  notions,  by  wliich  lie  attracted  a 
little  group  of  disciples,  and  also  adverse  criti- 
cism, the  result  of  which  was  nis  deposition  from 
the  ministry.  Pordage  and  the  little  company 
moved  from  Bradfield  to  London.  In  1655  the 
plague  drove  them  out  of  the  city,  and  they  went 
back  to  Bradfield ;  returned  again  to  London,  1670, 
and  remained  there  permanently.  It  was  in  the 
latter  year  that  .lane  Leade  (see  art.)  founded 
the  Philadelphian  Society,  wliioh  met  in  Pordage 's 
house.  Pordage  was  their  seer,  and  derived  his 
teachings  from  revelations.  He  distinguished  four 
kinds  of  revelations  by  the  Spirit:  (1)  Visions,  the 
lowest  degree,  —  mere  heavenly  shapes,  images, 
and  forms  which  are  spiritually  perceived  by  the 
inner  sense  of  man  by  the  operation  of  the  "Holy 
Ghost;  (2)  Illuminations,  by  which  the  human 
spirit  becomes  aware,  as  if  by  a  ray  of  divine 
light  falling  upon  it,  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit ;  (3)  Immediate  translations  of  the  spirit 
of  the  soul  into  the  princijjium  (God),  when  it 
beholds  the  secrets  of  the  Trinity  according  to 
2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4 ;  (4)  The  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  soul,  completing  its  regeneration, 
strengthening  its  illuminated  condition,  and  open- 
ing to  the  soul  the  glory  of  tlie  New  Jerusalem.  He 
endeavored  to  popularize  and  expound  Boehme's 
teaching.  He  taught,  among  other  things,  that 
God  created  eternal  nature  out  of  the  eternal 
nothing,  or  chaos,  and  put  in  it  all  the  forces  by 
which,  later  on,  the  worlds  were  made.  Nature 
is  composed  of  the  four  eternal  elements,  —  fire, 
water,  air,  and  earth  :  "These  are  the  materials  of 
the  substance  of  eternal  nature."  In  the  body  of 
the  same  are  the  elements,  salt,  fire,  water,  and 
oil,  light,  air,  a  crystal,  transparent  earth,  and  a 
fifth  substance,  which  results  from  the  interwork- 
ing  of  all  these  elements.  Out  of  the  "four  eter- 
nal elements "  and  the  three  eternal  principia 
(phosphorus,  salt,  mercury)  was  the  angelic  woild 
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brought  in  an  instant  at  the  divine  command.  It 
has  three  divisions,  —  the  external  court,  the  inner 
court,  and  the  Holy  of  holies.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  heaven  and  an  earth ;  but,  iustead  of  sunlight,  it 
has  the  ineffable  light  of  the  Trinity,  and,  inste.ad 
of  stars,  many  "  powers,"  whicli  have  a  certain 
independent  existence.  The  angels  consist  of 
three  eternal  thiugs,  —  spirit,  soul,  and  love.  It 
was  the  disturbance  of  the  liarniony  between  these 
three  that  caused  the  fall  of  a  pait  of  the  angels. 
Their  fall  was  the  occasion  for  a  new  step  in  crea- 
tion. They  fell  into  a  hell  of  their  own  making; 
for,  having  broken  through  the  band  of  eternal 
nature,  the  element  of  fire  asserted  itself,  and 
enclosed  them.  They  have  a  "  tincture  "  l)y  which 
they  destroy  human  souls.  As  the  opposite  to  the 
fallen  angels'  world,  God  made  a  world  of  light 
and  love,  called  in  Scripture  "paradise."  By 
wisdom  (.-"jphia)  the  first  Adamic  man  was  made 
out  of  the  substance  of  all  things.  He  was  bisex- 
ual ;  but  out  of  him,  by  the  "female  tincture,"  Eve 
was  formed. 

For  further  information,  see  arts.  Bromley, 
Le.ade,  Phil.\delphi.\x  Society;  Wood:  Athe- 
nCE  Oxonienses ;  H.  Hochhi'TH:  IJeinrkh  Horcheu. 
il.  phUwIflphischen  Gemeinden  in  Hes.ie,  (Uitersloh, 
1879.  Pordage's  writings  embrace  TJieoloyia  mijs- 
licn.  ICSO:  Mi/.flic  dicinilie,  1CS.3;  Metaphi/sica  vera 
et  diriiia.  ll)9S.  n.  IIOCHHrTH. 

PORITOPPIDAN,  Erik  Ludwigsen,  b.  at 
Aarlius,  Denmark,  -Vug.  24,  1698 ;  d.  in  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  20,  1704.  He  studied  theology  in 
Copenhagen,  visited  Holland  and  England,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Copenha- 
gen, 1738,  bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  1747,  and 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in 
17.35.  While  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
llolstein-Ploen,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  pietist 
movement  of  Halle;  and  he  represents  that  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Danish  Church.  He 
wrote  an  explanation  of  Luther's  Catechism,  which 
was  generally  used  as  a  text-book  in  Denmark 
and  Norway  till  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century:  Slenduza,  a  theological  romance  in  3 
vols.,  1742-43;  Annales  ecclesice  dunicce,  4  vols,  in 
quarto,  1741-53,  etc.  He  also  wrote,  and  not 
without  success,  on  history,  geography,  natural 
scien<'H,  and  political  economy. 

PORPHYRr.     See  Neo-Platonism. 

PORTER,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Congregationali.st ; 
b.  at  Cornwall,  Conn..  Oct.  .5,  1772;  d.  at  Au- 
dover,  April  6,  1S31.  He  was  grailuated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1792 ;  ordained,  Sept.  (J,  1790, 
pastor  in  Washington,  Conn.:  and  Bartlett  jiro- 
fessor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  .\pril  1,  1812,  until  1832. 
During  this  period,  so  popular  and  honored  was 
he,  that  he  received  calls  to  the  presidency  of  the 
universities  of  Vermont  (1815)  and  of  fJeorgia 
(1817),  and  to  Hamilton  (1817),  Midillebury  (1817), 
and  Dartmouth  (1821)  colleges,  besides  to  the 
profes.sorship  of  divinity  at  Yale  College  (1817). 
All  the.se  calls  he  respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 
In  1827  he  accepted  the  newly  formed  oHici;  of 
president  of  the  Andover  Tlieological  Seminary. 
l'"or  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  more 
or  less  an  invalid.  He  published  Yuutnj  I'rcaclur's 
Manual,  or,  A  Collection  of  Trealisea  on  I'reucUiuij, 
Si^lected  and  Revised,  Boston,  1819,  2d  ed.,  New 
\'ork,  1829;  Lecture  on  the  Analysis  of  Vocal  In- 


flections, Andover,  1824;  An  Analysis  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetorical  Delivery,  1827,  8th  ed.,  by  A. 
H.  Weld.  Boston,  1839;  Rhetorical  Reader,' An- 
dover,  1831,  30Uth  ed..  New  York,  1858;  Letters 
on  Religious  Revivals  ichich  prevailed  about  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Present  Century.  Andover,  1832,  later 
editions,  Boston  (Cong.  Pub.)  and  New  Y'ork, 
1850  (Methodist  Book  Concern);  Lectures  on  Homi- 
Ictics,  Preaching,  and  on  Public  Prayer,  Andover, 
1834 ;  Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style  (posthu- 
mous), Andover,  1836.  See  Si'r.4gue:  Annals, 
ii.  351. 

PORTIUNGULA  INDULGENCE,  ever  since 
1847,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Portiuncula  Church, 
near  Assisi,  and  in  every  other  church  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  order;  but  originally  it  was 
granted  only  in  the  Portiuncula  Church  (Nostra 
Signora  degli  Angeli:  see  Fr.\xcis  of  Assisi); 
for  there,  says  the  legend,  Christ  assured  Francis 
that  he  would  grant  plenary  indulgence  to  every 
one  who  should  confess  in  this  church,  provided 
Francis  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Pope  (Hono- 
rius  HI.).  By  advice  of  the  cardinals,  the  Pope 
limited  the  time  of  obtaining  this  indulgence  to 
one  day,  —  from  the  evening  of  Aug.  1  to  the 
evening  of  Aug.  2 ;  but  Innocent  XII.,  in  1695, 
extended  the  indulgence  to  every  day  in  the  year ; 
Gregory  XV.,  to  every  convent  of  the  Franciscan 
order ;  and  the  papal  Congregation  on  Indul- 
gences, in  1847,  to  every  Franciscan  Church. 

PORT  ROYAL,  the  mo.st  celebrated  nunnery  of 
France,  and  famous  on  account  of  the  influence 
wliicli  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  exercised 
on  French  society  and  on  the  Bonian-Catholic 
Church  in  general,  was  founded  in  1204  by 
Mathilde  de  Garlande,  in  commemoiation  of  the 
happy  return  of  her  husband  from  tlie  fourtli 
crusade.  It  was  situated  in  the  swampy  and 
unhealthy  valley  of  the  Y'vette,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  between  Versailles  and  Chevreu.se.  and 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order.  The  neighbor- 
ing Bernaidine  monastery,  Vaux  de  Cernay,  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  control  over  it.  and  provided  it 
with  confessors.  The  abbots  of  Citeaux  held  visi- 
tations in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  the  protocols 
of  some  of  tho.se  visitations  are  still  extant.  It 
was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris;  and  Ilonorius  III.  granted  it 
several  great  privileges,  —  to  have  administered 
the  Lord's  .Supper  even  in  times  when  an  inter- 
dict was  laid  upon  tlie  country  ;  to  give  refuge  to 
such  laymen  as  wished  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  do  penance  witliout  taking  the  monastic 
vows,  etc.  With  such  advantages,  the  institution 
soon  became  prosperous.  In  1233  it  numbered 
sixty  inmates.  In  course  of  time  it  acquired  rich 
estates,  and  its  abbesses  belonged  to  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  France.  Its  great  eccle- 
siastical importance,  however,  dates  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  family  of  Arnauld. 

Jacqueline  IMarie  Arnauld,  generally  known 
und(>r  the  name  of  Mere  Angelique  (b.  1.591:  d. 
1601),  beciiine  abbess  of  Port  Royal  in  1002,  eleven 
years  old.  For  some  time  she  led  a  quiet  and 
"dignified  though  not  strictly  religious  life.  But 
in  1008  she  w;is  converted,  antl  the  immediate 
result  of  her  conversion  was  a  severe  contest  with 
her  nuns  aiul  with  her  family.  The  nunnery,  how- 
ever, was  thoroughly  reformed,  and  transplanted 
from  the  valley  of  the   Yvette  to  the  street  of 
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St.  Jatques  ill  Paris;  and  of  her  family  a  great 
number  of  its  meinhers  —  sisters  and  brothers, 
nephews  and  nieces — joined  tlie  institution. 
After  the  death  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Zaniet, 
Hishop  of  Langres,  became  the  spiritual  adviser 
of  -Mere  Angelique;  but  the  course  which  the 
institution  took  under  his  direction  was  not  satis- 
factory. The  discipline  became  still  more  austere, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  institution  assumed  an 
air  of  niagnitioence  and  lofty  reserve  which  was 
ill  suited  to  its  purpose.  In  l"0;3;3,  however,  a  com- 
jilete  cliange  took  place  in  this  resliect.  Agnes 
Arnauld  published  her  duipclet  secret  da  Si.  Sa- 
crament;  and  the  book,  which  made  a  great  .sensa- 
tion, was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Among 
its  defenders  was  not  only  Zamet,  but  also  St. 
Cyran  ;  and  from  gratitude  the  former  intro<hiced 
the  latter  to  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal.  St.  Cyran 
(b.  l.')Sl ;  d.  1643)  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
zealous  adherent  of  Jansen  ;  and,  as  he  soon  be- 
came the  true  spiritual  director  of  the  institution, 
he  made  Port  Royal  the  home  of  Jansenism. 
The  number  of  nuns  soon  increased  so  much,  that 
the  country-seat  of  the  institution.  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  had  to  be  restored  and  re-occupied. 
A  number  of  male  recluses,  the  so-called  ancho- 
rets of  Port  Royal,  —  among  whom  were  Antoine 
Lenuiitre,  Simon  de  Sericourt,  Arnauld  d'Andilly, 
Lancelot,  Palla,  Fontaiue,  the  Duke  de  Luynes, 
and  others,  —  settled  there,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
liood.  As  most  of  those  recluses  belonged  to  the 
higher  walks  of  society,  and  were  men  of  note  in 
science  and  literature,  they  threw  a  great  lustre 
over  the  institution,  and  even  gave  it  a  kind  of 
power.  In  theh-  seclusion  they  generally  contin- 
ued their  various  callings:  Palla  still  practised  as 
a  physician  ;  Fontaine  became  the  historiographer 
of  Port  Royal ;  Andilly  translated  the  Fathers. 
Their  principal  occupation,  however,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, was  the  instruction  and  education  of  children. 
In  1637  the  nuns  began  to  teach  the  children  of 
their  relatives  and  acquaintances.  In  1646  regu- 
lar schools  were  e.stablished  in  Paris,  and  in  1653 
in  the  country.  The  total  number  of  pupils  edu- 
cated by  the  institution  does  not,  probably,  exceed 
one  thousand.  But,  as  the  teacher  had  only  a 
few  pupils  at  a  time,  he  could  bestow  so  much 
more  attention  on  each  of  them.  The  educational 
principle  of  Port  Royal  was  moral,  rather  than 
intellectual ;  though  the  latter  element  of  education 
was  by  no  means  neglected.  Racine  was  educated 
there.  The  last  object  was,  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  machine-training  of  the  Jesuits,  to  develop 
each  individual  soul  according  to  its  powers;  and 
no  encouragement  was  ever  given  to  enter  monastic 
life.  See  Compayre :  Hhtoire  critique  des  doctrines 
de  I'cducation  en  France,  Paris,  1879,  2  vols. 

The  success  of  the  institution,  however,  soon 
awakened  jealousy  :  chicaneries  and  persecutions 
began.  By  an  order  of  Richelieu,  who  could 
tolerate  no  independent  character  in  public  life, 
St.iCyran  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  Vincennes, 
in  1638,  on  account  of  his  book  on  virginity,  and 
not  released  until  1643,  two  months  after  the 
death  of  the  cai'dinal.  In  the  latter  year  Antoine 
Arnauld,  the  gi-eat  Arnauld,  the  theologian  of 
Port  Royal  (b.  1612 :  d.  1694),  published  his  De 
la  fri'tjtienle  communioji.  With  its  passionate  de- 
mand  for  penitence,  with   its   solenm   warning 


against  the  idea  of  an  o/ms  operatmn,  with  it.i 
grave  protest  against  the  frivolous  enjoyment  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
Jesuitism.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome,  but  he 
did  not  go.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  there  was  any  thing  subversive,  or  even 
reformatory  in  the  strict  sen.se  of  the  word,  in 
the  activity  of  Port  Royal.  On  the  conti-ary,  in 
spite  of  its  views  of  sin  and  grace,  it  was,  irom 
the  very  first,  averse  to  Protestantism;  and  it  re- 
mained true  to  its  instincts  to  the  very  last.  It 
stood  firmly  planted  on  Roinan-Catholic  ground. 
But  it  demanded  sincerity.  It  wished  to  make 
religion  the  root  of  human  life,  and  thus  it  could 
not  fail  of  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits. 
Its  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  Jansen  became  the 
occasion;  and  when  Innocent  X.  issued  the  bull  of 
May  31,  1653,  condemning  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansen,  the  storm  broke  out.  The  bull  was 
met  with  decided  opposition  fiom  the  side  of 
Port  Royal;  and  the  result  was,  that  Arnauld  was 
expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  that  the  anchorets 
were  ordered  to  leave  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
that  the  schools  of  the  institution  were  closed, 
etc.  The  excommunication  of  the  monastery 
was,  however,  averted  l)y  tiie  miracle  of  the  thorn 
(see  p.  1753) ;  and  Pascals  Leltres  j>rovinciales 
almost  turned  the  battle  into  a  victory.  Arnauld 
and  the  anciiorets  retiuMied ;  and  Port  Royal  en- 
joyed peace  for  several  years,  until  Louis  XIV. 
assumed  the  government  in  person  (1660).  He 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits;  and  the 
art.  Jansenism  .shows  how,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  the  situation 
of  Port  Royal  became  more  and  more  critical. 
In  1669  a  separation  took  place  between  Port 
Royal  de  Paris  and  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  to 
the  gre.at  financial  detriment  of  the  latter.  The 
king  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  the  abbess 
of  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  from  that  moment  it 
lost  all  iiistorical  importance.  In  1070  Port  Royal 
des  Champs  was  bereft  of  its  right  to  receive 
novices,  and  thereby  of  the  very  condition  of  life. 
Finally,  when  the  nuns  refused  to  subscribe  the 
bull  of  Clement  XL  (^Vincain  Domini,  July  1.5, 
1705),  unless  with  some  restrictions,  the  decisive 
blow  was  struck.  On  Nov.  22,  1707,  the  monas- 
tery was  excommunicated;  and  on  July  11,  1709, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  under  whose  authority 
it  had  returned  in  1627,  issued  an  order  foi-  its 
dissolution.  On  Oct.  29,  same  year,  a  squad  of 
policemen  entered  the  building,  and  drove  the 
twenty-two  imns,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  over 
fifty  years  old,  away  by  force.  According  to  a 
royal  order  of  Jan.  22,  1710,  the  buildings,  even 
the  church,  were  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lit.  —  Fontaine  :  JSIcmoires  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  de  P.  R.,  Cologne,  1738,  2  vols.  ;  DuFOSSE: 
Mem.  pour  servir  (i  I'histoire  de  P.  11.,  Cologne, 
1739,  Vie  des  reJigieuses  de  P.  R.,  Utrecht,  1740, 
4  vols.  ;  Racine  :  Abre'ge'  de  I'histoire  de  P.  R., 
best  edition  by  Mesnard,  Paris,  1865;  Guilbert: 
Mcmoires  sur  P.  R.  des  Champs,  1755-56,  7  vols. ; 
Gregoire  :  Les  ruines  de  P.  R.,  Paris,  1809 ; 
II.  Reuchlin  :  Geschichte  von  P.  R.,  Hamburg, 
1839-44,  2  vols. ;  Sainte-Beuve  :  Port  Royal, 
Paris,  1840-59,  5  vols. ;  Beard  :  Port  Royal,  Lon- 
don, 1861,  2  vols.  TH.  SCHOTT. 

PORTUGAL,  The  Kingdom  of,  comprises  an 
area   of   34,.5o2  square  miles,  with  4,550,699  iu- 
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habitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1878.  The 
state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic ;  and  other  de- 
nominations are  not  allowed  to  worship  in  public, 
though  they  are  tolerated,  ilierarchically  the 
country  is  divided  into  lour  provinces,  —  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bi'aga,  with  six  bishoprics :  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Lisbon,  with  nine  bishoprics;  the 
archbishopric  of  Evora,  with  three  bishoprics ; 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Goa,  with  eight  bishop- 
)'ics.  The  clergj-  is  paid  partly  by  the  state,  partly 
by  the  congregations,  and  partly  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal funds.  Each  ecclesiastical  province  has  its 
own  priest  seminary,  besides  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  state  university  in  Lisbon.  During 
the  union  with  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Jews  were  expelled ;  and  only  a  few  returned, 
when,  in  1820,  the  country  was  again  opened  to 
them.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1750,  and 
liave  not  been  allowed  to  return.  A  law  of  Nov. 
28,  1878,  makes  it  possible  for  Protestants  to 
contract  legally  valid  marriages  in  the  country. 
L'nder  the  authority  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  several  evangelical  congregations  have 
been  formed  in  Lisbon  and  Porto.  Distribution 
of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  is  not  pro- 
liibited,  and  practically  a  considerable  amount  of 
toleration  is  exercised.  F.  FUEUXER. 

POSCHL,  Thomas,  b.  at  Horetz,  in  Bohemia, 
starch  2,  17110;  d.  in  a  lunatic-asjium  in  Vienna, 
Xov.  15,  1837;  the  founder  of  an  enthusiastic 
sect,  the  PoacJilinns.  lie  was  by  nature  sour,  and 
addicted  to  mysticism  and  melancholy.  As  chap- 
lain of  Ampfelwang  in  Upper  Austria,  he  began 
to  preach  strange  doctrines,  —  that  women  could 
hear  confession,  and  give  absolution;  that  a  cer- 
tain process  of  purification,  which  produced  con- 
vulsions, was  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  the 
Jews  were  about  to  be  converted,  after  which  a 
general  emigration  to  the  heavenly  .Jerusalem 
should  take  place,  etc.  He  found  many  adhe- 
rents ;  but,  as  singular  excesses  took  place  among 
them,  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  to  Viemia, 
where  it  soon  after  was  discovered  that  he  was 
in.sane.  Meanwhile,  his  adherents  went  so  far  as 
to  perform  human  sacrifices,  and  had  to  be  dis- 
persed by  force.  See  Wukth  :  Vok/ahrticL;  Markt- 
l)reit,  1S25.  NEl'DEOICER. 

POSITIVISM.     See  Comtk,  Augi-stk. 

POSSESSION,  Demoniacal.     See  Demoniacs. 

POS3EVINO,  Antonio,  h.  at  Mantua,  15;U  ;  d. 
at  Fi-iiara,  llill.  lie  entered  tlie  order  of  the 
.Jesuits  in  1559,  and  was  very  active  in  combating 
Protestantism  in  the  valleys  of  the  Waldensians, 
in  France,  and  in  Sweden  (1577-81).  Gregory 
XIII.  also  used  liim  on  important  diplom.atic 
missions.  Besides  a  great  uundier  of  polemical 
treatises,  he  wrote  Mn.icoi'la  (Wilna,  1.5S(!)  antl 
A/ipurnlus  .larer  ad  srriplores  l^eteris  el  Ndv'i  Teal. 
(Venice,  l(!03-0f),  3  vols,  folio).  See  D'Okiony  : 
Vk  ih-  I'csfirhi,  Paris,  1712.  c.  Schmidt. 

POSSIDIUS,  or  POSSIDONIUS,  Bishop  of  C.a- 
lania  in  Nuiuidia;  a  puiiil  and  intiniate  friend  of 
Augu.stine;  a  vehement  adversary  of  the  Dona- 
tists;  was  present  at  the  Cullatio  cum  DniKititlis, 
in  Carthag(s  411,  and  at  the  synod  of  Mileve,  llli 
(Ma.nsi  :  Coll.  Cnncit.,  IV.  51  and  :)35).  In  437  ]><-. 
was  lianished  by  (Jensoric.  Tlie  year  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  lie  is  the  author  of  a  very  valuable 
Vila  Atif/ii.slini,  generally  printed  together  with 
Augustine's  works,  in  the  A.  S.  Bull.  Aug.  T.  VI., 


p.  427  sqq.,  and  separately  edited  by  Salinas, 
Rome,  1731,  2d  ed.,  Augsb.,1708.  HAUCK. 

POSTEL,  Guillaume,  b.  at  Doleric,  in  Nor- 
mandy, May  28,  1503;  d.  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  near  Paris,  Sept.  6,  1581. 
He  pursued  his  studies  imder  many  troubles,  and 
led  an  exceedingly  erratic  life  ;  visited  Constan- 
tinople (whence  he  brought  back  a  number  of 
valuable  Arabic  and  .Syriac  manuscripts),  Vienna 
(where  he  aided  Widdmanstadt  in  his  edition  of 
the  Syriac  Xew  Testament),  Venice  (where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  but  released  as  a  fool), 
Rome  (where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  was  expelled  on  account  of  his  scientific 
vagaries),  Paris  (where  he  lectured  to  immense 
audiences,  on  mathematics.  Oriental  languages, 
and  philasophy).  He  was,  indeed,  a  great  Ori- 
ental scholar ;  but  his  works  {De  ralionibus  Spi- 
ritus  sancti.  La  duclriiic  ilu  si'ccle  dorc',  De  orhis  leiTCe 
concrtrdia,  etc.)  are  full  of  strange  eccentricities. 

POSTIL  (postilla),  in  mediseval  Latin,  meant  a 
continuous  series  of  notes  to  the  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  thus  called  because  following  after 
the  words  of  the  text,  po.^:!  ilia.  It  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne :  at  least, 
the  Hnmiliarium  of  Panliis  Diaconus  was  called 
a  posl'dla.  Afterwards  the  word  came  to  mean  a 
collection  of  sermons ;  as  the  postils  of  Luther, 
Corvinus,  Brenz,  and  others.  ]Medi»val  Latin 
had  also  a  verb  po.itiltare :  thus  it  is  said  of 
Xioholas   of   Lyra,  on  his   tombstone,  po.^tillacit 

Bihlia.  HERZOG. 

POTTER,  Alonzo,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania;  b.  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1800, 
in  La  Grange,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  ;  d.  on 
shipboard,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  .Inly  4, 
181)5.  He  was  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph  Potter, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  in  1(540, 
and  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  Though  his  jiarents 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  two 
of  Joseph  Potter's  sons,  .Vlonzo  and  Horatio,  be- 
came, respectively,  bishops  of  the  two  largest  dio- 
ceses in  the  I'nited  States,  —  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  When  but  fifteen  years  old  Alonzo 
Potter  entered  the  college  at  Schenectady,  then 
under  the  ju'esidency  of  tlie  Hev.  Eliphalet  Xotl; 
and  all  through  his  connection  with  Union  Col- 
lege, till  he  gr.aduated  with  the  honors  of  his 
class,  in  1818,  he  took  tlie  first  rank  in  scholar- 
ship. 

Immediately  after  his  gr.adiiation  he  visited 
Philadelphia;  and  while  in  that  city  he  was  bap- 
tized in  St.  Peter's  Church  by  Bislio])  White,  and 
shortly  after  was  confirmed  in  Christ  Church  by 
the  same  bishop.  Here  he  beg.aii  his  studies  for 
the  sacred  ministry,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
White  and  the  Rev.  S.-imucl  H.  Turner,  D.D. ;  but 
he  was  soon  recalled  to  Union  College  as  a  tutor, 
and  ill  about  a  year  later  lie  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  jiliilosophy  in 
the  .same  college.  Tlius,  liki^  I'Mward  Everett,  he 
became  a  professor  IIk;  same  year  tliat  lie  came 
of  age,  —  instances  alike  of  rare  abilities  early 
matured,  and  successfully  sustained  llirongli  life. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1.S22,  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con by  Bishop  Ilobart,  and  two  years  later  was 
adv.anced  to  the  jiriestliooil  by  Bishop  Brownell. 
That  same  year  lie  married  Sarah  ALaria,  only 
daughter  of  President  Notl,  "  a  lady  of  superior 
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mind,  exceeding  loveliness  of  character,  and  ele- 
gant accoi]i]>lisliinents." 

The  relations  into  which,  by  his  college  dnties 
and  domestic  ties,  he  was  brought  with  Dr.  Nott, 
were  of  great  service  to  him  in  sha]iiiig  his  mind 
and  studies,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  iiiture  life. 

In  18'J5,  when  Ilobart  College,  (ieneva,  needed 
a  president,  Professor  Potter  was  chosen,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  office. 

Tlie  next  year  he  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  lioston,  JNIass. ;  and  such  were  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  he  felt  constrained 
to  accept  the  call,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  and  domestic  comfort.  Under  his  wise 
administration  the  parisli  soon  took  tlie  fir.st  rank 
among  the  cliurches,  and  the  young  pastor  be- 
came a  moral  and  intellectual  power  in  that  city. 

Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  place  in 
1831 ;  and  he  returned  to  the  quiet  of  the  profes- 
sor's chair  in  Union  College,  and  was  shortly 
after  chosen  vice-president  of  the  college.  In 
1S3S  he  was  elected  with  great  unaninuty,  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  a.s- 
sistant  bishop.  He  was  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
but  declined  the  high  honor,  as  he  had  previously 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  episcopate  of  Western  New  York  ; 
and,  later  still,  he  declined  a  similar  overture 
from  the  new  diocese  of  Phode  Island.  Seven 
years  later,  during  which  time  his  reputation  rose 
higher  and  higher  above  his  college  horizon,  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  he  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  23d  of  September,  184.3.  The 
whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  soon  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  his  unremitting  zeal  and  labors. 
He  was  so  generous  in  liis  sympathies,  so  practi- 
cal in  his  plans,  so  wise  in  administering  his  high 
office,  so  skilful  in  calling  around  him  the  best 
elements,  both  lay  and  clerical,  as  co-workers 
with  him,  and  so  really  great  in  his  mental  and 
moral  character,  that  the  church  rapidly  rose  into 
prominence  and  power.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  episcopate  he  inaugurated  the  convocation 
system,  which  did  so  much  to  unify  the  clergy, 
and  concentrate  their  power.  In  his  fifth  annual 
address  lie  brought  forward  his  project  for  a 
"church  hospital,"  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  liest  appointed  hospital-building  in  the  whole 
State,  and  which  is  now  one  of  the  noblest  insti- 
tutions in  Philadelpliia. 

.Shortly  after,  he  urged  upon  the  convention  the 
subject  of  a  "  training-college  ;  "  and  out  of  this 
has  grown  that  beautiful  building  known  as  "The 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School,"  with  its  corps  of 
able  professors,  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
alumni,  occupying  some  of  the  highest  places  in 
the  church. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  establish  "  young 
men's  lyceums,"  and  "  popular  lectures,"  and 
"  workingmen's  institutes."  To  perfecting  these 
important  agents  for  healthful  public  instruction 
to  the  industrial  classes,  he  devoted  much  time 
and  thought ;  and  their  success  was  largely  due 
to  his  wise  suggestions  and  well-laid  plans. 

He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  temperance 
question;  and  by  his  personal  example,  and  brave 
Init  judicious  words,  lie  ever  upheld  that  cause, 
and  backed  it  up  with  all  his  weighty  counsel 
and  influence.     In  the  cause  of  education  he  was 


one  of  the  foremost  minds.  His  long  experience, 
and  lireadth  of  view,  gave  much  strength  to  his 
coun.sels;  and  in  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania, 
and  all  over  the  State,  and,  indeed,  in  the  country 
at  large,  he  was  felt  as  an  educational  power. 
His  active  energies  were  ever  on  the  outlook  for 
wholesome  and  needful  work  ;  and  hence  he  was 
con.stantly  called  upon  by  various  bodies  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  by  various  charitable  and  reli- 
gious organizations,  to  act  with  them  on  boards 
and  committees  and  platforms ;  and  everywhere 
he  was  welcomed  as  one  wi.se  in  council,  and 
earnest  in  action,  and  thorough  in  whatever  lie 
did.  As  a  lecturer.  Bishop  Potter  was  imrivalled. 
This  was  shown  by  the  wonderful  ability  which 
he  displayed  during  the  .several  years  (18'15-.'53) 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  delivering  his  sixty 
"  Lowell  Lectures  "  in  Boston.  These  lectures, 
compassing  almost  the  whole  circle  of  philo.sophy, 
were  delivered  without  the  written  page,  and  with 
but  occasional  use  of  a  few  brief  notes ;  yet,  by 
common  con.sent  of  the  best  thinkers  who  heard 
them,  they  were  regarded  as  masterly,  both  in  the 
grasp  and  treatment  of  the  various  topics  which 
he  handled. 

He  was  also  veiy  prominent  in  all  philanthropic 
and  nii.ssionary  work,  both  at  liome  and  abroad. 
As  a  patriot,  he  stood  unflinching  amidst  the  most 
trying  ordeals,  —  a  stanch  Union  man,  laboring 
with  voice  and  pen  for  his  whole  country ;  and,  in 
all  his  utterances  during  the  civil  war,  he  blended 
the  breadth  of  the  statesm;m,  the  heart  of  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

In  1858  he  suddenly  broke  down,  and  was 
obliged  to  spend  a  year  and  more  abroad.  In 
1858  the  convention  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowman 
as  assistant  bishop,  which  relieved  Bishop  Potter 
of  many  duties.  For  a  time,  and  under  the  stir- 
ring events  and  stimulus  of  the  civil  war,  he 
seemed  to  rally ;  but,  after  the  death  of  his  second 
wife, -he  was  again  suddenly  stricken  down.  The 
assistant  bishop,  on  whom  he  leaned,  was  also 
suddenly  taken  away  by  death ;  and  though  an- 
other a,ssistant  bi.shop  was  elected  in  1801  (the 
Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.),  yet  it  was 
evident  that  the  good  bishop's  work  was  nearly 
done.  In  ^larch,  1865,  he  sailed  for  California, 
(■/((  Brazil  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having 
for  fellow-passengers  to  Rio  Janeiro  Professor 
Agassiz  and  a  party  of  scientists  en  route  to  Brazil. 
At  Panama  the  bishop  went  on  shore  to  conse- 
crate a  church  at  Aspinwall,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Isthnms,  and  there  contracted  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died,  on  board  the  steamship  '•  Colorado,"  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  July,  1865. 

His  character  was  noted  for  its  massive  quiet- 
ness and  its  thorough  solidity.  His  life  was  as 
clear  and  honest  as  the  day.  He  set  liis  eye  upon 
his  destined  work,  and  did  it  w  itli  "  an  eye  single 
to  God's  glory."  His  influence  in  the  diocese  was 
felt  by  all  men.  His  influence  in  the  house  of  bish- 
ops was  gladly  recognized  by  all  his  brethren  ; 
and  in  all  the  councils  of  the  church,  conven- 
tional, educational,  or  missionary,  his  voice  and 
words  were  always  sound  and  potential.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  domestic  affections  and  sympa- 
thies ;  and  his  Christian  character  was  that  of  a 
humble  but  strong  believer  in  Je.sus,  ever  seeking 
to  know  and  do  the  Master's  will. 
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His  remains  lie  interred  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia  ;  but  his  monuments  are  the 
noble  institutions  which  he  founded,  the  far- 
reaching  plans  which  he  inaugurated,  and  that 
vivid  memory  of  his  many  and  signal  virtues 
which  wiU  ever  linger  in  the  diocese,  and  ever 
perpetuate  his  honored  name  as  that  of  a  godly, 
wise,  and  well-learned  bishop.  His  Life  was  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  Dr.  31.  A.  Dk\\.  Howe.  Philadelphia, 

1871.  AVil.  BACOX  STEVENS  (P.E.  Bp.,  I'cuu.). 

POTTS,  George,  D.D.,  Presbvterian ;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn..  :\Iarch  15,  1802;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Sept.  15,  1861.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1819,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1823.  He 
was  pastor  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  182.5-35,  and  in 
New- York  City  from  1836  till  his  death  (Duane- 
street  Church,  1836-44:  University -place  Church, 
1845-64).  He  was  an  eminent  preacher,  a  leader 
in  religion  and  philanthropy,  a  beloved  pastor  and 
friend.  He  had  a  memorable  controversy  witli 
Bishop  M'ainwright,  on  the  claims  of  Episcopacy 
{No  Church  icilhoul  a  Bishop,  New  York,  1844, 
pamphlet),  and  published  single  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. See  Alliboxe  :  Dictionary  of  British  and 
American  Authors^  s.v. 

POULAIN,  Nicolas,  b.  at  Jlesnils,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-Inferieure,  Jan.  13,  1807;  d.  at 
Geneva,  April  3, 1868.  He  was  successively  pastor 
of  Nauteuil-les-Meaux  (1832-33),  Havre  (1833-50), 
Lausanne  (1857-62),  and  Luneray  (1862-66). 
He  is  the  author  of  Qu'est  ce  qu'wi  cliristianisme 
sans  dogmes  el  sans  miracles?  (1863)  and  L'lenrre 
des  missions  tvangeliiiues  au  point  de  vue  de  la  di- 
vinite'  du  christianisme  (1867),  both  of  considerable 
apologetic  merit. 

POURING.  The  pouring  of  water  on  the  head 
is  .the  usual  act  of  baptism  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Protestant  communions.  Sometimes,  es- 
pecially in  Protestant  circles,  a  mere  sprinkling 
is  used',  or  a  simple  touching  of  the  forehead  with 
the  moistened  finger.  AVhat  is  the  origin  of  the 
(justom  ? 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  regular  baptism  was 
by  immersion.  The  oldest  undisputed  mention 
of  pouring  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to 
Magims,  about  2.jO  .\.D.  Certain  ones  converted 
in  sickness,  when  immersion  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, liad  received  merely  a  pouring  (no7i  loti,  sed 
perfusi)  \  and  it  was  denied  that  they  were  Chris- 
tians in  good  and  regular  standing  (Jcgitimi  Cliris- 
tiani).  Cyprian,  after  referring  to  certain  Old-Tes- 
tament sprinklings,  gives  his  opinion,  that,  "  in 
a  case  of  strict  necessity,"  pouring  or  sprinkling 
may  be  accepted  as  valid  baptism.  He  speaks, 
however,  very  ditiidently.  His  language  is,  "So 
far  as  my  poor  ability  comprehends  the  matter,  1 
consider,"  etc. ;  and  "  I  have  answered  so  far  iis 
my  poor  and  small  ability  is  capable  of  doing." 
He  declares  that  he  does  not  wish  to  prescribe  to 
other  ecclesiastics  wliat  they  shall  do  about  recog- 
nizing the  validity  of  pouring;  and  he  suggests 
that  tliose  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  aft'usiou 
shall,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  be  im- 
mersed. This  epistle  shows,  that,  in  his  day, 
pouring  or  sprinkling  was  uncommon,  and  was 
used  only  when  immersion  was  impracticable. 

For  a  long  time  pouring  was  considered  as  of 
but  doubtful  propriety.  'I'hose  who  received  it 
were  termed  clinics,  as  having  received  only  an 


irregular,  or  sick-bed  baptism,  and  they  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  higher  ofiices  of  the  church. 
Yet  there  were  exceptions.  Novatian.  who  had 
received  only  clinical  baptism,  was  ordained  jires- 
byter  in  Rome,  and  was  even  the  candidate  of  a 
party  to  the  papal  chair.  Innnersion  still  remains 
the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and,  says  Stan- 
ley, "the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  portion 
of  it,  that  of  the  Byzantine  p^mpire,  absolutely 
repudiates  and  ignores  any  other  mode  of  admin- 
istration as  essentially  invalid."  It  long  remained 
the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Re- 
ferring to  baptisni,  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century, 
says,  mergimur:  and  Ambrose,  mersisti.  In  the 
fifth  century  Augustine  says,  dc7tiersimiis ,  Leo 
the  Great,  demersio ;  and  ^laximus  of  Turin,  mer- 
gitur.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, 
says,  mergat ;  Aleuiu,  in  the  eighth,  submersio ; 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in  the  ninth.  nnrgilur.  and 
Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh,  immcrsio. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Abelard  says,  mergers ,' 
Anselm,  mergilur ;  and  Beinard  of  Clairvaux, 
merslo.  And  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  declares  im- 
mersion still  to  be  the  older  and  better  usage,  but 
allows  pouring  and  sprinkling  as  valid. 

But,  when  pouring  had  for  many  centuries  been 
permitted  in  cases  of  necessity,  its  superior  con- 
venience furnished  a  temptation  to  a  fi-ee  construc- 
tion of  the  term  "  necessitj',"  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  affusion  for  immersion  in  cases  where 
the  strict  necessity  did  not  exist.  The  existence 
of  this  inclination  is  revealed  by  laws  which  con- 
demned it.  For  example,  the  Council  of  Chelsea, 
in  816,  decrees  as  follows :  "  And  let  the  presby- 
ters know,  that,  wlien  they  administer  holy  bap- 
tism, they  may  not  pour  water  on  the  heads  of 
the  infants,  but  tlie  infants  must  always  be  im- 
mersed." But,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentli 
century  (the  time  varying  in  dift'erent  countries), 
the  practice  of  immersion  had,  throughout  most 
of  Western  Eurojie,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  affu- 
sion had  come  to  be  employed,  not  only  in  cases 
of  necessity,  but  as  the  ordinary  usage. 

Against  the  idea  that  the  disuse  of  immersion 
resulted  from  the  extension  of  tlie  gospel  into 
colder  regions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  in 
the  countries  farther  north  that  immersion  was 
longest  practised.  It  remained  the  prevailing 
usage  in  England  down  tn  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
And  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  baptismal  rubric 
of  the  Chin-ch  of  England  .still  directs  that  the 
priest,  taking  the  child,  "  sludl  dip  it  in  the  water," 
adding,  however,  "  If  they  shall  certify  that  the 
cliild  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  iqion 
it."  In  other  words,  jiouring  has  no  sanction  in 
the  case  of  a  healthy  child.  And  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  the  direction,  "  .Shall  dip  liim  in 
the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,"  which  per- 
mits pouring,  but  by  prior  mention  gives  the 
jneference  to  immersion,  is  a  trace  (jf  the  ancient 
Anglican  usage.  Nokman  Ko.x. 

POWELL,  Baden,  mathenuilician  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 17!Hi;  (1.  there  June  11,  18(!().  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  entered  holy  orders,  but  had 
no  charge;  was  .Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
in  his  alma  mater,  1827-.54,  when  he  removed  to 
London.  His  writir.gs  are  either  upon  strictly 
scientific  topics,  or  upon  the  connection  between 
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science  and  theology.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  '  'uiiiiccliini  of  Naluntl  and  JJiviiie  Triilli, 
London,  18:58;  Tradition  Unreiled,  18:50  (Supple- 
ment, 1810)  ;  The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature. 
Three  Essays,  on  the  S/iirit  of  Inductive  I'hilosojthi/, 
the  Unity  of  Worltis,  and  the  Philosojjhy  of  Creation, 
1855,  2d  ed.,  185(5 ;  Christianity  without  Judaism, 
1857  ;  The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Claims  <f  llevelation,  1850  (tlie  three  vols, 
form  a  series).  Hut  his  views  obtained  widejst 
currency  in  tlie  famous  Essays  and  Jlccicws  (Lon- 
don, 18(50),  to  which  lie  contributed  an  essay  On 
the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  His 
position  was  in  the  main  rationalistic.  He  re- 
jected miracles  on  the  groimd  that  they  were  out 
of  harmony  with  the  nietliods  of  God's  govern- 
ment; and,  moreover,  an  examination  of  evi- 
dence for  tliose  said  to  have  happened  shows  that 
they  are  insutiicientlv  attested. 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY,  in  the  widest  sen.se 
(as  used  by  German  divines),  includes  Ilomiletics, 
Catechetics,  Liturgies,  Pastoral  Theology  (Poi- 
menics),  and  Theory  of  Church  Government.  See 
those  articles. 

PRADES,  Jean  Martin  de,  Abbe;  b.  at  Castel- 
sarrazin  about  1720;  d.  at  Glogau,  1782.  He 
studied  theology,  liut  lielonged  to  tlie  circle  of  the 
encyclopedists,  and  made  a  great  .sensation  with 
some  theses  in  wliicli  he  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  cures  of  ^Esculapius  and  the  healings  of  Christ. 
The  theses  having  been  condemned,  both  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  by  Benedict  XIV.,  De  Prades  fled 
to  Holland  in  17.52.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Voltaire  he  was  appointed  reader  to  Friedricli  H., 
but  was  afterwards  banished  from  the  court  on 
suspicion  of  having  secretly  corresponded  with 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.  He  recanted,  and  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Cilogau.  He  published  an 
Abreyii  de  I'histoire  ecclc'siastique  de  Fleury,  Berlin, 
1767,  2  vols.,  to  which  Friedricli  II.  wrote  the 
preface. 

PRADT,  Dominique  Dufour  de,  Abbe;  b.  at 
Allanches  in  .Auvergne,  April  23,  1750;  d.  in 
Paris,  March  18,  1837.  Elected  a  deputy  to  the 
States- General  in  1789,  lie  sided  with  the  king, 
and  emigTated  in  1701,  but  returned  in  1801, 
and  was  successively  appointed  almoner  to  the 
emperor,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  archbishop  of 
Malines.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  Warsaw  in  1812, 
he  failed  in  his  mission  ;  was  recalled  ;  joined 
the  Bourbons  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  but  was 
coldly  received,  and  was  even  bereft  of  his  arch- 
bishopric. Under  Louis  XVHI.  he  joined  the 
opposition ;  but,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he 
Again  became  a  stanch  royalist.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  but  rather  superficial  polemical 
treatises,  he  wrote  Histoire  de  I'amhassade  dans  le 
(jrand-duche  de  Focsoc/f,  Paris,  1815;  Quatre  Con- 
cordats, Paris,  1818,  etc. 

PR/EMUNIRE  (literally,  ^0  defend  in  front  of 
the  opening  word  of  the  writ),  a  term  of  English 
canon  and  common  law,  for  a  certain  offence,  the 
writ  granted  upon  it,  and  its  punishment.  It 
was  originally  used  by  Edward  III.  to  check  the 
arrogant  encroachments  of  the  papal  power.  He 
forbade  (27  st.  1,  c.  1),  upon  certain  penalties,  any 
of  his  subjects,  i.e.,  particularly  the  clergy,  to 
go  to  Rome  there  to  answer  to  things  properly 
belonging  to  the  king's  court ;  and  also  the  gift 
by  the  Pope  of  English  ecclesiastical  preferments 


of  all  grades.  By  these  statutes  Edwaid  endeav- 
ored to  remove  a  crying  evil,  but  in  vain.  Rich- 
ard II.  issued  similar  statutes,  particularly  one 
called  thenceforth  the  ".Statute  of  Pi'SMiiunire," 
a.ssigning  tlie  following  as  the  punishment  for  the 
offence  :  that  they  [the  offendcis]  should  be  out 
of  the  king's  protection,  attached  by  their  bodies, 
i.e.,  imprisoned  during  life,  and  lose  their  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels.  Henry  IV.  and  lati'r  sover- 
eigns have  given  the  same  name  and  penalty 
(known  as  a  Pramunire)  to  different  offences, 
which  have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  in- 
volve more  oi'  less  insubordination  to  royal  au- 
thority, e.g.,  denial  a  second  time  of  the  king's 
supremacy,  as,sertion  of  the  Pope's  authority,  re- 
fusal to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  questioning 
the  right  of  the  present  royal  family  to  the  thi'one, 
affirming  the  king  to  be  a  heretic,  refusal  by  a 
chapter  of  the  bishop  nominated  by  the  sovei'eign. 

PR/ETORIUS  is  the  name  of  two  Lutlieran 
theologians  from  the  sixteentli  century  in  Ger- 
many.—  Abdias  Prsetorius,  b.  in  Mark  Braiulen- 
burg,  1524;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  1573;  was  fir.st 
rector  in  iSlagdeburg,  tlien  professor  of  theology 
in  Francfort-on-the-Uder,  and  finally  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Wittenberg.  He  is  noted  from  his 
controversy  with  Mu.sculus  concerning  tlie  iiece.s- 
,sity  of  good  works. — Stephan  Praetorius  wiote 
in  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  number 
of  works,  of  which  a  collected  edition  by  Joh. 
Arndt  appeared  in  1622,  and  again  in  1692.  Mar- 
tin Statins,  dean  of  Danzig  (d.  in  1055),  publislied 
some  extracts  from  his  works  under  the  name  of 
Geislliche  Scliatzkammer. 

PRAYER.  Speaking  generically,  prayer  may  be 
described  as  the  expression  of  our  requests  to  (iod ; 
and,  in  the  New-Testament  usage  of  the  word,  no 
better  definition  of  it  can  be  given  than  that  of 
the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism :  "  Pra}"er  is 
the  offering  up  of  our  desires  unto  God,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will, 
with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercies."  Jesus  command- 
ed his  disciples  to  pray,  and  taught  them  how  to 
pray,  by  giving  them  that  model  which  is  called 
among  us  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Paul,  also, 
exhorted  the  Thes.salonians  to  "pray  without 
ceasing,"  and  the  Philippians  to  "  be  anxious  for 
nothing,  but  in  every  tiling,  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  thanksgiving,  to  make  their  requests 
known  unto  God;"  while  liy  their  own  example 
the  apostles  generally  illustrated  their  precepts, 
and  called  upon  God  in  every  emergency.  In 
the  same  way,  the  saints,  under  the  Old-Testa- 
ment dispensation,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  who 
"  heard  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tresses; "  and  the  examples  of  Abraham's  .servant, 
of  Jacob,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Solomon,  of 
Elijah,  of  Hezekiah,  of  Isaiah,  and  all  the  proph- 
ets, may  be  cited  as  confirming  and  authenticating 
the  duty. 

,'jut,  while  all  this  is  true,  objections  more  or 
less  serious  have  been  made  to  the  assertion  that 
"men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint." 
These  may  be  reduced  to  two  clas.ses,  —  the  theo- 
logical and  the  philosophical.  The  theological 
is  to  the  effect,  that,  as  God  is  unchangeable  in 
his  purposes,  it  must  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any 
appeal  of  men  can  avail  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion.   To  meet  that,  some  have  alleged  that  the 
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only  effect  of  prayer  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
heart  of  the  suppliant.  It  avails,  they  assert,  not 
to  secure  objective  benefits,  but  simply  to  bring 
the  spirit  of  the  petitioner  into  harmony  with 
God.  Xow,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  true  prayer 
has  such  an  effect  upon  the  soul :  but  then,  it  has 
so  only  in  the  souls  of  those  who  believe  that 
God  is  able  and  willing  to  give  them  that  which 
is  best  for  them.  Jlen  will  not  continue  to  ask 
blessings  if  they  suppose  that  the  only  good  they 
are  to  derive  is  that  they  shall  be  brought  to 
resignation  and  to  peace ;  and  so  the  experience 
of  the  subjective  benefits  of  prayer  depends  on 
the  belief  in  its  objective  power.  The  true  an- 
swer, therefore,  to  tlie  objection  which  we  are 
now  considering,  must  be  souglit  elsewhere  ;  and 
it  IS  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  suppliant  enters  into  the  purpose  of  God  in 
connection  with  the  bestowment  of  his  blessings. 
It  is  his  will  to  give  benefits  to  his  people  as  an- 
swers to  their  prayers ;  and  along  with  every 
promise  there  is  the  implied  condition,  "  I  will 
yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel 
to  do  it  for  them."  The  jihilosophical  objection 
is  based  on  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  alle- 
gation is,  that  no  answer  to  prayer  can  be  made, 
except  by  miracle,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect.  To  this  it  might  be  enough  to  reply,  that 
the  imjuilse  of  the  human  breast  to  pray  is  in- 
eradicable, and  that,  in  taking  aciMunt  of  nature, 
we  must  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the  nature 
that  is  within  ourselves.  But,  going  farther  into 
the  subject,  we  may  ask,  What,  in  such  a  connec- 
tion, is  meant  by  "laws  of  nature"?  The  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  Tlie  l!ei(/n 
of  Laic,  has  enumerated  five  distinct  senses  in 
which  the  term  "  law  "  is  used  by  good  and  repu- 
table writers ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will 
be  enough  to  speak  only  of  one.  In  its  physical 
sen.se,  a  law  is  the  fornndated  expression  of  an 
observed  invariable  sequence  of  certain  conse- 
quents from  certain  antecedents.  In  this  sense, 
a  law  is  a  human  inference  from  the  observation 
of  tlie  operations  of  natiuv,  and,  as  Sir  John 
ller.schel  has  saiil,  "  has  relation  to  us  as  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  the  universe  as  obeying, 
certain  rules."  They  are  not  enactments  whicli 
nature  is  boniul  to  oliey,  but  rather  the  general- 
ized formula;  of  the  observations  which  men  have 
made  of  what  they  call  the  operations  of  nature; 
or,  as  believing  in  a  personal  God,  we  prefer  to 
put  it,  they  are  the  classifications  of  men's  ob.ser- 
vations  of  (iod's  methods  of  operation  in  tlie 
univer.se.  They  are  thus  limited  to  the  .sphere 
that  is  within  tlie  lange  of  human  investigation, 
and  they  tell  us  ab.solutely  nothing  of  God's 
metliod  of  working  in  that  region  that  is  lie- 
yond  the  observation  of  man.  Now,  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  tliat,  in  tliat  upper  region,  God  may 
so  work  upon  the  lower,  as  llirougli  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature,  and  witlioiit  any  miiacle,  to 
answer  jirayer.  This  is  substantially  tlie  answer 
given  by  Chahners  to  the  objection  now  before 
us.  .McC'osh,  however,  prefers  to  say  tiiat  God 
has  so  adjusted  the  laws  of  nature,  that  lie  can, 
through  them,  and  not  in  contravention  of  the.m, 
answer  prayer.  Within  a  limited  sphere,  one 
man  may  grant  tlie  request  of  anotlier  in  this 
way.  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws;  and 


what  is  possible  to  the  creature  within  a  certain 
area  is  surely  possible  to  the  Creator  through- 
out his  own  universe.  How  this  is  done  we  may 
be  unable  to  determine;  yet  every  devout  minil 
must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Isaac  Taylor's 
words,  '■  This  is  indeed  the  great  miracle  of 
Providence,  that  no  miracles  are  needed  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes."  (See  on  this  subject  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  T/ic  Melliod 
of  the  Dicine  Gorennnenl,  Physical  and  Moral,  by 
James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.)  "We  must  distin- 
guish between  law  and  force.  Force  is  the  energy 
which  produces  the  effects,  but  law  is  the  ob- 
served manner  in  which  force  works  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  effects.  If,  therefore,  in  the  last 
resort,  that  force  be  the  volition  or  power  of  a 
personal,  omnipotent  Being,  whom  we  call  God, 
where  is  the  impossibility,  or  even  difficulty,  in- 
volved in  the  siqiposition  that  he  may  exert  that 
force  through  his  own  appointed  modes  of  opera- 
tion for  the  hearing  of  prayer?  When  God  created 
the  world,  he  certainly  did  not  shut  himself  out 
of  it;  and  he  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws,  or 
rather,  whose  modes  of  operation  these  laws  are, 
can  surely  so  employ  them  as  to  answer  the  en- 
treaties of  his  children  through  tliem.  Tlius  the 
whole  question  about  the  possibility  of  the  an- 
swering of  prayer  resolves  itself  into  one  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  If  (here  be  no 
God,  or  if,  as  .seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  in 
these  days,  God  be  nothing  else  than  ''a  fine  name 
for  the  universe,"  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. But  if  there  be  one  omnipotent  and  gracious 
Being,  who  is  God  over  all,  and  to  w  hom  men  can 
come  as  to  a  father,  then  prayer  to  him  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  are  children's  requests  to  their  father; 
and  he  is  as  able  to  answ'er  petitions  as  the  human 
parent  is  to  give  good  gifts  to  the  prattler  that 
sits  upon  his  knee.  Moreover,  as  is  evident  from 
many  instances  of  answers  to  prayer  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Scripture,  God  has  fulfilled  the 
desires  of  his  peojile,  without  having  resort  to 
that  which  we  distinctively  call  miracle.  Thus, 
taking  the  case  of  Elijali's  praj'er  for  rain,  on  the 
summit  of  iNIount  t'armel,  we  can  see  that  tliere 
was  nothing  in  tlie  coming  of  the  storm  on  that 
occasion,  <litferent  from  what  is  observed  to  this 
day  in  the  eastern  ]iortion  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 
It  was  a  purely  natural  occurrence,  but  its  com- 
ing at  that  time  was  not  a  mere  coincidence.  If, 
indeed,  we  had  nothing  more  before  us  than  the 
fact  that  a  man  prayed  for  rain,  and  the  other 
fact  that  rain  came  just  after  he  had  prayed, 
we  might  say  that  there  was  only  a  coincidence. 
But  when  we  take  in  the  other  facts,  that  (lie 
Lord  had  jiromised  to  hear  Klijah's  jirayer,  and 
that  Klijali  offered  his  jirayer  in  the  faith  of  that 
promise,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  for  a  moment; 
in  that  conclusion.  What  we  see  here,  then,  is 
tliat  God,  through  tlie  common  operations  of 
nature,  answered  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  ser- 
vant. But  an  illustration  may  make  the  matter 
somewhat  ]ilainer.  'i'here  is  an  inland  city  in 
the  State  of  New  York  whicli  is  sujiplied  with 
water  from  a  river  that  flows  near  it.  The  method 
is  as  follows ;  in  a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  there  is  an  engine  which  goes  night  and 
diiy,  pumping  water  from  the  stream  into  the 
main  pipe  which  leads  to  the  city.  The  demand 
in  the  city  regulates  the  motion  of  the  engine;  so 
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that,  the  more  water  is  drawn  off,  the  faster  the 
engine  goes.  But  when  a  fire  occurs,  some  one  in 
the  city  touches  a  spring,  whicli  rings  a  bell  in  the 
engiuc-rooni ;  on  hearing  which,  tlie  engineer,  by 
the  turning  of  a  leaver,  causes  the  engine  to  move 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  charge  the  mains  to  their 
greatest  cajiacity,  so  tluit  when  the  hose  is  at- 
tached to  tlie  pings,  watc!r  is  sent  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  building  in  Uiv.  pilace.  Thus  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  is  met  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel. And,  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  lunnan 
skill  in  a  single  instance,  who  shall  say  that  the 
all-wise  God  has  not  adju.sted  the  usual  oiJerations 
of  his  universe  so  as  to  admit  of  his  meeting 
unusual  emergencies  through  them? 

But  it  is  needful  now  to  look  at  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  word  of  God  upon  the  subject 
of  prayer  in  general.  The  "charter"  of  a  Chris- 
tian's liberty  regarding  it  may  be  found  in  tlie 
words  of  Christ  himself,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and 
it  .sliall  be  opened  unto  you :  fiu'  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  .seeketh  findeth  ; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened  " 
(Matt,  vii.7,8).  But  here,  again,  difficulty  emerges; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  who  say, 
"  We  have  asked,  and  we  have  not  received ;  " 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  some  who  insist  that 
the  terms  siiall  be  interpreted  in  the  largest  sense, 
and  nuist  be  held  as  meaning  that  God  lias  prom- 
ised to  give  whatever  his  people  choose  to  ask. 
Now,  if  these  were  the  only  words  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  the  Bible  contains,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  the  despondency  of  the  fii'st  class 
of  objectors  and  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  second. 
But  we  must  interpret  them  in  harmony  with 
other  declarations ;  and,  when  we  do  that,  we  get 
the  full  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  point. 
Now,  it  is  said  by  James,  '•  Ye  ask,  and  receive 
not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  consume 
it  on  your  lusts."  And  the  Lord  himself  has  put 
the  condition  thus  :  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  mij 
words  abide  in  i/oii,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  ami 
it  shall  be  done  unto  you;"  and  again,  in  the 
Thirty-seventh  I'salni,  '•  Delight  thyself  also  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart."  So,  also,  it  is  written,  "  When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any : 
that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may 
forgive  your  trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  for- 
give your  trespasses."  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  in  the  word  of  God  we  have  ac- 
counts of  prayers  offei'ed  for  certain  things  which 
the  suppliants,  thougli  they  were  sincere,  did  not 
receive.  Thus,  David  prayed  for  the  life  of  his 
child,  but  the  child  died;  and  Paul  besought  the 
Lord  thrice  that  his  thorn  in  tlie  fle.sh  might  de- 
part from  him,  and  received  an  answer,  indeed, 
but  not  the  thing  which  he  requested.  While, 
again,  we  read  that  Ciod  gave  Israel  a  king  in  his 
auger ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  that  "  he  gave 
them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls."  From  all  these  passages,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  universal  promise  is  accompanied  by 
certain  indispensable  conditions.  These  connect 
themselves,  first,  with  the  character  of  the  sup- 
pliant, for  he  must  delight  himself  in  God,  and 
abide  in  Christ ;  second,  with  the  nature  of  his 
request,  for  that  must  be  agreeable  to  the  ■will  of 


God ;  and,  third,  with  the  purpose  and  preroga- 
tive of  God  himself,  for  the  end  of  his  existence 
is  not  simply  to  answer  prayer :  but  he  uses  his 
prerogative  in  the  answering  of  prayer,  for  moral 
purposes,  making  his  treatment  oi  their  petitions 
a  j>art  of  the  education  to  which  he  subjects  his 
people,  and  by  which  he  trains  them  into  holiness 
of  character.  It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  each 
of  these  three  conditions,  and  to  show'  their  great 
importance ;  but  we  content  ourselves  here  with 
pointing  out  merely  that  they  are  conditions  which 
everywhere  and  in  all  circumstances  qualifj*  the 
promise  of  universal  answer  to  prayer.  Now, 
when  these  things  are  remembered,  it  will  be  seen 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  men  to  gauge  the 
value  of  prayer  by  any  merely  human  test.  The 
demand  made  for  that  a  few  years  ago,  only  re- 
vealed the  shallow  views  entertained  upon  this 
subject  by  those  w  ho  made  it ;  though  perhaps  it 
was  provoked  by  the  extravagant  and  unscrip- 
tural  things  said  by  many  who  thouglit  that  they 
were  exalting  prayer.  For  how  shall  any  test 
that  men  can  apply  determine  when  a  true  prayer 
is  offered  V  ifow,  again,  shall  any  such  gauge 
reveal  whether  the  request  is  one  of  which  God 
apiproves?  And  where  are  the  delicate  instru- 
ments which  shall  indicate  or  measure  the  results 
on  tlie  character  of  the  suppliant,  which  are  pro- 
duced, sometimes  by  the  denial,  and  sometimes 
by  the  granting,  of  his  requests? 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constituent  parts  of  which  prayer 
is  composed  ;  but  that  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  controversies  of  the  present  time  have  left 
them,  for  the  most  part,  severely  alone.  They 
are,  Auohatiox,  or  the  a-scrijitiou  of  praise  to 
God,  of  which  the  best  Liturgy  of  direction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  Thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received,  an  act  which  recognizes  the 
goodness  of  God  in  our  daily  lives,  alike  in  the 
bestowment  of  tenqioral  things  and  the  granting 
of  spiritual  blessings;  Confession  of  sins,  or 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  guilt  as  before  God, 
not  because  he  is  not  already  well  acquainted  with 
it,  but  in  order,  that,  by  bringing  it  out  before 
him,  we  ourselves  may  see  how  great  it  is,  and 
may  hate  sin  with  a  perfect  hatred;  Petition, 
wherein  we  make  known  our  requests  unto  God 
for  spiritual  and  temporal  things  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  In  reference  to  all  these,  the  grand 
indispensable  things  are,  that  the  suppliant  be 
sincere,  not  using  words  to  which  he  attaches  no 
meaning,  or  confessing  sins  of  which  he  does  not 
feel  the  guilt,  or  asking  things  which  he  really 
does  not  wish  to  receive ;  and  that  he  aiiproach 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  and  only 
Mediator.  He  who  so  pours  out  his  heart  before 
the  Lord  —  observe,  it  is  the  heart  that  he  is  to 
bring,  not  the  lip,  and  the  heart  is  to  be  poured 
out,  so  that  nothing  of  burden  or  of  gratitude  is 
left  unspioken  —  will  surely  be  bles.sed ;  for  the 
whole  matter  of  duty  and  promise  is  compirised 
in  the  words  of  Paul,  "Be  anxious  for  nothing; 
but  in  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 

Lit. — Matthew  Henry;  Method  for  Prayer, 
Amer.  ed.,  Philadelphia;  Hannah  More;  Spirit 
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of  Prayer,  Amer.  ed.,  Xew  York;  A.  F.  T.  Tho- 
LUCK  :  Stundcn  chrif tlkher  Andacht,  Goth?i,  XSV) ; 
Eng.  traus.,  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion,  Boston, 
1871  ;  J.  C.  Ryle  :  Call  to  Prayer,  New  York, 
1855;  E.  BicKEKSTETH:  Treatise  on  Prater,  Amer. 
ed.,  N.Y.,  1856;  A.  Phelps:  The  Still  Hour,  Bost., 
1859,  new  ed.,  1875;  H.  P.  Liddon:  Some  Elements 
of  Relif/ion,  Loudou,  1872  ;  J.  51.  M.\xnixg  :  Helps 
to  a  Life  of  Praijer,  Boston,  1875;  Pra//er-f/au<je 
Debate,  by  Tynd.^ll,  F.  Galton,  and  others, 
against  Liddlei>.\le,  JNIcCosh,  and  others,  Bost., 
1876  ;  S.^.MUEL  Cox  :  Expository  Essays  and  Dis- 
courses, Lond.,  1877;  and  the  Records  of  the  Ful- 
ton-street Prayer-^Ieetiug,  N.Y.,  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Chambers  (Hours  of  Prayer  in  the  A^oon  Prayer- 
Meeting)  and  Prime  (Power  of  Prayer,  1859,  en- 
larged ed.,  1873  ;  Prayer  and  its  Answer.  1882  ;  Fif- 
teen Years  of  Prayer).        WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR. 

PRAYER,  Book  of  Common.  Although  the 
service-books  of  the  English  Church  before  the 
Reformation  were  mostly  in  Latin,  Emjlish  prym- 
ers,  originating,  probablj',  in  still  simpler  manuals 
of  great  antiquity,  were  in  use  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Portiforium  secun- 
dum usum  Sarum,  i.e.,  the  Breviary,  is  clearly  the 
basis  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  was 
called  "Portfory,"  "Porteau,"  "Portuary,"  "Por- 
tuis,"  "  Portuasse,"  and  '•  Porthoos."  This  Prym- 
er  of  Salisbury  Use  (about  A.D.  1400)  contains 
in  English,  (1)  Matins  and  Hours  of  our  Lady ; 
(2)  Evensong  and  Compline ;  (3)  The  vii.  peni- 
tential psalms;  (4)  The  xv.  p.salms;  (5)  The  Lit- 
any; (6)  Placebo;  (7)  Dirge;  (8)  The  psalms 
of  commendation ;  (9)  Pater  noster ;  (10)  Ave 
Maria;  (11)  Creed;  (12)  The  ten  conmiandments ; 
(13)  The  seven  deadly  sins.  IMarshalKs  Prymer 
(ante  1530  and  1535),  suppressed  on  account  of 
its  aggi'essive  sentiments,  and  Ililsey's  Prymer 
(1539),  more  conservative,  and  set  forth  at  the 
commandment  of  Cromwell,  led  the  way,  with 
others,  for  The  Prymer  set  forth  by  the  Kiny's 
Majesty  (1545),  which  omits  Nos.  4,  6,  10,  and  13 
of  the  aforesaid  contents,  and  adds  to  the  rest 
the  Kalendar,  the  Injunction,  the  Salutation  of 
the  Angel,  certain  graces,  the  psalms  of  the  Pas- 
sion, the  Passion,  and  certain  godly  prayers.  The 
ii/an^  contains  certain  petitions  requesting  "the 
prayers  of  angels,  saints,  and  martvrs,"  an<l  "to 
be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  Dirige,  or  diryc,  has  prayers  for 
the  dead.  The  former  was  compiled  by  Craumer 
from  the  old  litanies  and  tlie  litany  prepared  by 
Melanclithon  and  Bucer  for  Hermann,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  1013.  Before  the  Prymer  of  1545, 
convocation  had  authorized,  in  1537,  The  godly 
and  pious  Institution  of  a  Chryslen  Man,  contain- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  Jlaria,  Creed,  Deca- 
logue, and  the  .seven  sacraments,  etc.,  and  in 
1543  the  same,  corrected  and  altered,  entitled  A 
Necessary  Doctrine  and  Entditinn  for  any  Chrysten 
Man.  The  former  was  called  "  The  Bisliops' 
Book;"  the  latter,  "the  King's  Book  ;  "  and  both, 
with  the  Articles  of  1530,  contain  the  autliorita- 
tive  opinions  of  tlie  Church  of  England  during 
Henry  VIlL'.s  reign,  and  exliibit,  on  the  whole,  a 
retrogression  in  matters  of  doctrine.  See  Formu- 
laries (f  Faith,  etc,  Oxford,  1S25.  A  commission, 
including  Crantner,  (joodrich,  Holbech,  Day,  Skip, 
Thirlby,  Ridley,  Cox,  May,  Taylor,  Haines,  Rob- 
ertson, and  Redman,  appointed  in  1547  to  revise 


the  Church-Service,  published  March  8,  1.54S,  »s 
a  first  instalment.  The  Order  of  the  Communion, 
framed  in  its  new  portions  on  Hermann's  Consulta- 
tion, from  which  the  Exhortation,  the  Confession, 
and  the  Comfortable  Words  are  derived.  It  was 
a  tremendous  step  in  the  direction  of  reform ;  for 
it  ordered  the  comnumion  to  be  solemnized  in 
English,  and  restored  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

The  First  Liturgy  ok  Edward  VL,  pul> 
lished  June  9,  1549,  differed  from  the  Prayer-Book 
now  in  use  (in  England),  as  follows  :  Matins  and 
Ei-ensony  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
omitted  all  prayers  after  the  third  colle'ct.  The 
Litany  stood  after  the  communion  office,  was  not 
ordered  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  and  contained  a 
petition  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  while  it  omitted  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  addresses  to  the  apostles,  the  "Virgin,  and 
the  saints.  The  Communion  Office  began  with  an 
introit,  and  omitted  the  Decalogue;  the  Virgin 
was  mentioned  by  name  in  the  praise  given  for 
the  saints;  the  .sign  of  the  cross  was  used  twice  in 
the  consecration  of  the  elements,  and  the  formula 
of  their  presentation  contained  only  the  fir.st 
clause  of  that  now  in  use ;  water  was  mixed  with 
the  wine.  In  the  Baptismal  Office,  forms  for  exor- 
cism, anointing,  and  trine  immersion,  were  pro- 
vided. In  the  offices  for  Confrmation,  Matrimony, 
and  the  Visitation  of  tlie  Sick,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  retained ;  in  the  first,  the  cateclinmen  made 
no  promise,  in  the  second,  money  was  given  to  the 
bride,  and,  in  the  third,  the  sick  migiit  be  anoint- 
ed :  tlie  Burial-Sercice  contained  a  prayer  for  the 
person  deceased,  and  a  special  service  for  com- 
munion. In  the  Preface  the  compilers  state  that 
the  book  was  designed  to  establish  uniformity  of 
worship  for  the  whole  realm,  to  sinq^ify  it,  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Psalter,  and  the 
reading  of  "  the  whole  Bilile,  or  the  greatest  part 
thereof,"  so  that  nothing  should  be  read  but  "the 
very  pure  word  of  God,  —  the  holy  .Scripl  ures,  —  or 
that  which  is  evidently  grounded  upon  the  same," 
and  "in  the  English  tongue."  The  Collects.  Epis- 
tles, and  (iospels,  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  15!!i.  were 
almost  identical  with  those  in  the  Salisbury  Hours, 
but  much  of  the  new  matter  introduced  was  taken 
from  Hermann's  Consultation.  The  regulations 
with  regard  to  dress  were,  that  jiriesls  should 
wear  the  surplice  in  parish  churches,  adding  the 
hood  during  the  sermon;  and  in  cathedrals,  that 
the  bishop,  at  the  connnunion,  should  wear  a  sur- 
plice or  albe,  with  a  cope  or  vestment,  besides  his 
rochet,  and  carry  a  pastoral  staff  himself,  or  have 
it  borne  by  a  cliaplain,  and  the  officiating  priest 
wear  a  white  albe,  plain,  with  'V  vestnient  or  cope, 
the  a.ssistiug  ministers  to  ajipear  in  albes  ami 
tunicles.  The  ordinal,  entitled  'The  Forme  and 
Manner  if  Makyng  and  Consecrating  of  Arch- 
bishojipes,  Bishoppes,  Priesles,  and  Peacons  (4to, 
1549),  was  published  separately,  and  differed  from 
the  present  office  on  these  chief  points:  it  began 
with  an  introit,  required  deacons  to  wear  allies, 
and  the  one  reading  the  gospel  a  tuuicle  ;  tlie 
bread  and  chalice,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  to  be 
placed  in  the  priests'  hands,  and  the  pastoral  staff 
to  bo  committed  to  bishops  before  the  words,  "Be 
to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd."  The  arch- 
bisliop  laid  the  Hilile  on  the  bishop's  neck. 

Tiie  office  of  1549,  slightly  clianged,  was  adopt- 
ed in  The  Second  I>iturgy  ok  Edward  VL, 
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155i!.  The  revised  book  of  1552  brought  the 
following  most  important  changes  •  it  inlmduced, 
(1)  the  sentiiiees,  exhortation,  confession,  and 
absolution,  at  the  opeuing  of  the  service;  (2)  the 
Decalogue  in  the  communion  office;  (3)  the  use 
of  the  Litany  on  Sundays.  Of  these,  1  and  2  are 
thought  to  have  been  taken  from  Vallerandus  Pol- 
lanus.  It  omitted,  (1)  In  the  Communion-Service, 
the  Introit,  the  mime  of  the  ^'irgin,  the  Thanks- 
giving for  the  Saints,  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in 
Consecration,  the  Invocation  of  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Admixture  of  water  with  wine, 
and  the  first  clause  of  the  present  form  at  the 
delivery  of  the  elements ;  (2)  In  Baptism,  the  form 
of  exorcism,  the  anointing,  the  use  of  chrism,  and 
the  trine  immersion;  (;5)  In  Confirmation,  the  sign 
of  the  cross;  (4)  In  Matrimony,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  giving  of  money;  (5)  In  the  A'isita- 
tion  of  the  Sick,  the  allusion  to  Tobias  and  Sarali, 
the  anointing,  and  the  directions  about  Private 
Confession  ;  (ti)  In  the  Burial- Ser\'ice,  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  Eucharist.  The  rubric  con- 
cerning vestments  forbade  the  use  of  albe,  vest- 
ment, and  cope,  and  required  the  bishop  to  wear 
only  a  rochet;  the  priest  or  deacon,  only  a  surplice. 
The  most  important  change  was  doctrinal,  and 
referred  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated elements  as  not  differing  fi-oni  his  presence 
to  the  prayers  of  believers.  As  the  influence  of 
Luther's  Service  of  153.3  colored  the  first  Liturgy 
-Df  L549,  so  that  of  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Pollan- 
dus,  and  John  a  Lasco,  may  be  traced  in  the 
second  Liturgy  of  1552. 

The  LrruuGY  of  Elizabeth  (1560)  agreed 
substantially  with  the  book  of  Edward  VL,  15.52, 
except  "  with  one  alteration,  or  addition  of  cer- 
tain Lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  the  form  of  the  J^itany  altei'ed  and 
corrected,  and  two  sentences  only  added  iu  the 
delivery  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  coumuinicants, 
and  none  other  or  otherwise ;  "  and  "  that  such 
ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  miinsters 
thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be  iu  use  as  was  in 
this  Church  of  England,  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VL, 
until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken,  etc." 
(1  Eliz.  c.  2,  April  28,  1559).  The  prayers  for 
the  queen,  and  for  the  clergy  and  people,  and  the 
collect,  "  O  God,  whose  nature,"  etc.,  were  intro- 
duced, but  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Litany ;  and 
one  of  two  collects  for  the  time  of  death  was 
omitted.  A  series  of  editions  of  the  Puiutan 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  published  from  157S 
to  1640.  That  of  1578  is  renuirkable  for  omissions, 
not  only  of  rubrics,  but  of  entire  services,  —  e.g., 
those  for  the  Private  Celebration  of  Sacraments, 
of  Confirmation,  and  the  Churching  of  Women,  — 
and  for  the  uniform  use  of  Mornin;/,  Evenivq,  and 
Minister,  in  place  of  Mattens,  Ei-ensonr/,  and  Priest. 
In  that  of  1589,  most  of  the  omissions  and  altera- 
tions were  restored.  .1  Full  and  Plain  Declaration 
of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  (1574),  .4  Brief  and 
Plain  Declaration,  etc.  (1584),  A  Booke  of  Common 
Prayer  (presented  to  Parliament,  1584),  and  .4 
Bouke  of  the  Forme  of  Common  Prayers,  etc.  (1584, 
1585),  were  Puritan  substitutes  for  the  Liturgy  ; 
but  the  last  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  Knox's  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1564)  lias 
been  reprinted  by  Dr.Cumming,  London,  1840. 

Certain  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  made  during 


the  reign  of  James  I.  (1604),  are  of  doubtful  legali- 
ty. Among  the  most  important  were  the  inser- 
tion of  the  term  "  lawful  minister  "  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  ottice  of  Private  Baiitism,  restricting  tlie 
administration  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  or 
some  other  lawful  ndiiister;  the  addition  to  the 
Catechism  of  the  Explanation  of  the  .Sacraments 
(attributed  to  Dr.  John  Overall),  and,  to  tiie 
Occasioual  Prayers,  certain  Forms  <if  Thanksgiv- 
ing answering  to  tlie  Prayers  for  Kain,  etc.  The 
charge  brought  against  Archbishop  Laud,  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the  text  of  the  Liturgy,  is  utterly 
unfounded  (Lathbury:  History  tf  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  pp.  225-227).  In  1645  (Jan.  3)  Par- 
liament took  away  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  established  TiiK  Dikectory,  which  rejected 
the  Apocrypha,  discontinued  private  baptism, 
sponsors,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  wedding-ring, 
and  private  communion,  removed  the  commu- 
nion-table into  the  body  of  the  elinrch,  al>olislied 
saints'  days  and  vestments,  the  burial-.service,  and 
the  public  recitation  of  the  Decalogue  and  of  the 
creeds,  though  the  Decalogue  and  llie  Apostles' 
Creed  were  subsequently  suii]ilied.  (It  is  re- 
printed in  /icZ/V/.  Ijtnrij.,  iii.,  and  in  Clay,  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  illnstrated,  App.  ix.-xi.) 

The  Lasi  Revision  of  the  Liturgy  was  made 
in  16G2.  Among  the  inijiortant  changes  were,  (1) 
The  extracts  from  the  Bible  —  except  the  Psalter 
(which  is  Coverdale's  text  of  1539),  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  Sentences  iu  the  communion-service  — 
give  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version ;  (2)  The 
separate  printing  of  the  Order  for  Jlorning  and 
Evening  Service,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
last  five  prayers  from  the  Litany,  and  of  the  Oc- 
casional Prayers,  augmented  by  a  second  ]irayer 
for  fair  weather,  the  two  prayers  for  the  Ember 
weeks,  the  prayers  for  Parliament  and  All  Condi- 
tions of  Men,  as  well  as  by  the  General  Tlianks- 
giving,  and  a  Thanksgiving  for  restoring  public 
peace  at  home  ;  (3)  Some  new  collects,  epistles, 
and  gospels  were  supplied,  and  verbal  changes 
made  ;  such  as  "  church  "  for  "  congregation,"  and 
"  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  for  "  bishops,  pas- 
tors, and  ministers;"  (4)  The  exhortations  in  the 
communion-service  were  altered ;  the  rubrics  re- 
lating to  the  offertory,  the  placing  of  the  bread 
and  wine  on  the  table,  and  their  disposition,  di- 
recting the  form  of  consecrating  additional  bread 
and  wine,  and  the  covering  of  the  elements,  were 
added  ;  the  last  clause  respecting  departed  saints 
was  added  to  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant; 
and  in  the  Order  iu  Council  (1.j52),  at  the  end 
of  the  office,  tlie  plirase  "  corporal  presence  "  was 
substituted  for  "real  and  essential  presence;" 
(5)  Among  the  more  important  additions  in  the 
rest  of  the  book  are  the  Office  for  the  Baptism  of 
those  of  Kiper  Years,  the  Form  of  Prayer  to  be 
used  at  Sea,  new  psalms  in  the  Churching  Ser- 
vice, and  the  last  five  prayers  in  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick. 

There  have  been  four  Acts  of  Uxiformity, 
— 1548,  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  i. ;  1552,  5  and  7 
do.,  repealed  in  1559;  15.59,  1  Eliz.  c.  ii.,  not  re- 
pealed; and  1602, 14  Carol,  ii.  Tiie  last  two  are 
often  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
The  four  services,  until  1859  annexed  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  known  as  the  St.\te  Ser- 
vices, by  the  authority  of  an  order  from  the  sov- 
ereign in  couucil,  repeated  at  the  beginning  of 
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every  reign,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  last  about 
to  be  named,  have  been  removed  by  the  authority 
of  a  royal  warrant,  dated  Jan.  17,  lSo9.  They 
consist  of  forms  of  prayer  for,  (1)  The  5th  of 
Xoveraber,  the  Gunpowder  Treason;  (2)  The  30th 
of  January,  the  ^Martyrdom  of  Charles  I. ;  (3) 
The  :39th  of  May,  the  Restoration ;  and  (4)  The 
Sovereign's  Accession.  The  Ahticlks  of  Ke- 
LKiiox  were  first  publislied  in  I-^nglish  and  Latin, 
AT).  lo'y2,  wlien  tliey  numbered  forty-two,  attrib- 
uted to  Cranmer,  aided  by  Ridley  and  others.  A 
new  body  of  Articles,  presented  in  loij'2  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  to  convocation,  numbered  thirty- 
eight,  and  were  printed  the  next  year  in  English 
and  Latin.  They  were  again  revised  in  1571, 
when  Art.  29  was  re-introduced,  so  that  they  num- 
bered thirty-nine.  T/ie  Ratijicatioii,  still  subjoined 
to  them,  was  added  in  1.37:2 ;  and  the  thirty-sixth 
canon  of  lOU-l  requires  all  tlie  clergy  and  graduates 
of  the  Univer,sities  to  subscribe  to  them.  The 
Prayer-Book  of  l.)49  was  used  first  in  Ii!EL.\ni>  on 
Ea,s"ter-Day,  15.51 ;  and  the  Irisli  .\ct  of  Uniformity 
(2  Eliz.,  c.  ii.)  authorized  a  Latin  version.  The 
book  of  15.5"2  not  having  been  ordered  for  observ- 
ance, the  Irish  Parliament,  in  January,  1500, 
passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  authorizing  the 
Prayer-Book  set  forth  in  England,  and  the  Latin 
version  (made  by  Maddon)  for  the  benefit  of  min- 
isters unable  to  u.se  English,  and  because  there 
was  no  Irish  printing-press,  and  few  coidd  read 
Irish  (Stephens:  Miiniiscrlj/t  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  for  Ireland,  Int.  p.  viii.).  The  use  of  the 
Book  of  Ititji,  approved  by  the  Irish  Conxocation 
(August-November.  156l'),  was  enjoined  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  llJliG.  An  Irish  version  of  the 
Prayer-Book  w. as  printed  in  lOOS.  In  Scotl.^xd 
the  Prayer-Book  had  been  in  general  use  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  (between  15.57  and  1561)  ;  but 
the  .Scottish  bishops  being  ax'erse  to  the  adoption 
of  the  English  Book,  urged  by  .James  I.,  in  the 
next  reign  framed  a  book  of  their  own  on  tlie 
English  model,  with  certain  variations,  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  and  printed, 
never  came  into  general  u.sct.  Tlie  Englisli  Book, 
except  the  Communion  (Jffice  (framed  upon  the 
Book  of  154!)),  is  now  used  by  threci-fourtlis  of 
the  ministers  of  tlie  Episcopal  Cliurch  in  .Scotland; 
but  even  the  uses  of  the  Communion  Otlice  are 
far  from  uniform. 

TiiK  .V.MEiucAN  Pk.\vi:i!-Book  is  framed  close- 
ly upon  the  model  of  the  English  book,  and  was 
the  work  of  three  successive  (Jeni'ral  Conventions 
(1785,  17S0,  1789).  It  was  adopted  substantially 
in  its  present  form  by  the  Geneiiil  Convention  of 
1789,  with  nuauy  variations  from  the  English  book, 
of  wliich  tlie  following  are  tlie  most  important:  it 
entirely  oniils  the  Athaiiasian  Creed,  the  .\l)sohi- 
tion  in  the  A'isitation  OMice,  the  Magnificat  and 
the  Song  of  .Symeou,  the  Conllllillati(^ll,  the  Lord's 
Prayer, and  the  Ver.sicles  after  the  Creed;  it  leaves 
optional  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  the  words 
"He  descended  into  hell"  in  the  Creed,  of  the 
Gloria  I'airi  between  the  Psalms,  ami  altogetlier 
considerably  enlarges  the  discretionary  jiower  of 
the  minister.  Selected  portions  of  the  Psalms  may 
be  used  in  jilace  of  those  in  the  Daily  Order;  and 
of  late  years,  since  the  Revision  of  the  Lectionary, 
both  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  and  the  Protestant- 
Episcop.al  Church  in  tlie  United  !^tates,  similar 
discretion  has  been  allowed  by  the  setting  forth 


of  alternative  lessons.  It  arfrfs  to  the  number  of 
the  Occasional  Prayers  also  a  form  of  prayei's  for 
the  Visitation  of  Prisoners,  a  form  of  prayer,  etc., 
for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  a  form  of  Family 
Prayers.  A  form  for  Consecrating  Churches  (re- 
sembling that  published  by  Bishop  Andrewes)  was 
provided  in  1795,  and  an  Office  of  Institution  in 
1S04.  The  change  of  "  Absolution  "  into  "Dec- 
laration of  Absolution,"  of  "  verily  and  indeed 
taken  "  into  "  spiritually  taken  "  (Catechism),  and 
the  permission  of  using  an  alternative  formula 
instead  of  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  (Ordi- 
nal), are  as  significant  as  the'  introduction  of  the 
prayers  of  invocation  and  oblation  in  the  Com- 
munion Office.  The  changes  rendered  necessary 
by  political  and  local  causes  need  not  be  men- 
tioned: in  theThirty-nine  Articles,  the  eighth  does 
not  mention  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  twenty-first 
is  omitted,  and  the  thirty-fifth  printed  with  a 
proviso. 

Standard  Editions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
MOX  Prayer:  (1)  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Sealed  Book  of  166-J ;  (2)  In  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Manuscript  Book  attached  to  the  Irish  Act 
of  Uniformity,  1606 ;  (3)  In  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  the  octavo 
edition  set  forth  by  the  General  Gonventiou  of 
1844,  publislied  New  York,  1845. 

Lit.  —  NiciiOLLS  :  Commeiitari/,  etc.,  2d  ed., 
London,  1712;  Wheatley:  Rational  Illustration, 
etc.,  London,  1720,  folio;  Sparrow:  A  Rationale, 
etc.,  London,  1722;  Comber:  Companion  to  the 
Temple,  new  ed.,  Oxf.,  1841,  7  vols.  8vo ;  Card- 
well:  Dociim.  Ann.,  Oxf.,  1844;  .Si/nodalia,  Oxf., 
1842;  Hislori/ of  Conjerences,Ox{.,  1841 ;  Palmer: 
Oriijlnes  Lilurr/.,  Oxford,  1836,  2  vols.;  Maskell: 
The  Ancient  Lituri/i/,  etc.,  London,  1S46;  Monum. 
Rit.  Eccl.  An(/I.  London,  1846,  3  vols.;  Cl.av: 
Liturr/ics,  etc.,  —  Eliztiheth,  Parker  Society,  1847  i 
Pricate  Prai/ers,  etc.,  1851  ;  The  Hook  of  Common 
Prai/er  illus'.,  London,  1841;  Historical  Sketch,  1849; 
L.v tiiiu'Ry:  Ifistori/  of  Conrocation,  2d  ed..  London, 
18.53;  Ilistort/  of  the  Hook  of  Common  Proi/er,  2d 
ed.,  London,  1^58;  .Stki'IIK.ns  :  The  Hook  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  n-ith  Notes,  a  reprint  of  the  Sealed 
Ijo(jks,  and  The  Hook  of  C'ommon  Prai/er,  printed 
from  the  manuscri]it  attached  to  the  Irish  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Eccl.  Ilist.  Soc.,  3  vols.,  1849;  Proc- 
ter :  Ilistori/  of  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  4th  ed., 
Cainb.,  186U;  Blunt:  Annotated  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer,  etc.,  Lond.,  1S6G  ;  Short:  History  of  the 
Church  uf  Enijland,  N.Y.,  1855;  Bishop  White: 
Memoirs,  etc.,  N.Y.,  1836;  Brownei.l:  Family 
Prayer-Book,  \ew  York,  18.55;  Bril.ER:  Common 
Prayer  int.  by  its  History,  Bost.,  1845;  Caswall: 
America  and  the  American  Church,  Lond.,  1849; 
Wil.liKREORCE  :  History  of  the  Protestant-I^piscopal 
Church  ill  America,  X.Y..'lS19.     .1.  1.  MO.MlSKin". 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEAD  was  offered  among 
the  later  Jews  (2  Maec.  xii.  43-45),  and  from 
them  passed  into  the  Christian  Chiucli;  but  at 
present  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  ritualists,  continue  the  )>ractice.  In 
a  certain  form,  that  of  re])etition  of  the  names 
or  classes  of  deceased  believers  before  God  in 
prayer,  the  pr.actice  —  though  of  doubtful  utility, 
and  inclining  toward  superstition  —  is  not  in  it^ 
sidf  sinful;  but  .as  it  exists  in  tlie  Churcli  of 
Home  it  is  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  in  any  case  .savors  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
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probation  .after  deatli.  Such  prayers  are  first 
among  Cliristian  writers  referred  to  by  Tertullian 
(fl.  220)  and  as  a  long-establislied  custom  (^De 
exhorlatiunc  Caslilatis,  c.  11 ;  De  moitcKj.,  c.  10;  tf. 
De  cnrotm,  c.  ;i,  l>c  aniina,  c.  58).  "  St.  Augustine 
(d.  -l.JO)  often  alludes  (e.g.,  Dc  Cum  pro  Mori., 
i.  17)  to  the  universal  usage  of  the  church  to 
pray  for  all  regenerated  in  Christ  (i.e.,  the  bap- 
tized), though  whetlier,  or  in  wluit  degree,  prayer 
would  be  profitable  and  availing,  depended  upon 
the  jircsent  life.  And  St.  Chrysostom  (d.  407) 
says  (Com.  ill  Philip,  hum.,  3)  that  "it  was  not  in 
vain  enjoined  as  a  law  by  the  apostles  that  a 
memorial  of  the  dead  should  be  made  in  the 
solemn  mysteries,  as  knowing  that  great  gain  re- 
Kulteth  to  them,  and  great  assistance"  (Blunt). 
But,  with  these  writers,  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  idea  of  the  unbroken 
connection  between  all  the  members  of  Christ's 
body,  living  and  dead,  and  probably,  also,  of  the 
idea  of  Hades.  (.See  art.)  The  practice  was  not 
the  result,  but  the  cause,  of  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. (See  Purgatory.)  .Such  prayers  are 
found  in  their  least  objectionable  form  in  the 
ancient  liturgies:  e.g..  Divine  Litiirqij  (1)  of  Jnmen 
(Clark's  translation,  pp.  23,  26,  34,  38),  (2)  of 
Mark  (p.  60),  and  (3)  of  the  Hob/  Aposlle.t  (pp. 
82,  83).  In  the  mass,  prayer  for  the  dead  is  an 
integral  part.  (See  Mass.)  In  the  Edward  VI 
Prayer- Book  (1569)  burial-service,  there  were 
several  such  prayers;  e.g.,  "We  commend  into 
thy  hands  of  mercy,  most  merciful  Father,  the 
.soul  of  this  our  brother  departed  .  .  .  that  when 
the  judgment  shall  come,  which  thou  hast  com- 
mitted to  thy  well-beloved  Son,  both  this  our 
brother  and  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  and  receive  thy  blessing."  But  the  Prot- 
estant Church  now  well-nigh  unanimously  rejects 
the  ancient  usage,  holding  that  such  prayer  is  at 
best  superfluous  respecting  the  blessed  dead,  and 
utterly  unavailing  for  the  lost.  On  behalf  of  the 
practice,  see  F.  G.  Lke  :  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prayer  for  the  Departed,  London,  1872,  new  ed., 
1874;  H.  M.  Luckock  :  After  Death,  London, 
1879,  3d  ed.,  1881. 

PRAYER,  The  Lord's.     See  Lord's  Prayer. 

PREACHERS,  Local.     .See  Local  Preachers. 

PREACHING.  TliB  discourses  x'ecorded  in 
Acts  differ  widely  from  modei'n  sermons.  They 
have  no  text,  contain  no  exposition,  and  do  not 
constitute  part  of  a  formal  service.  .Scripture  is 
quoted  at  length,  but  either  by  way  of  example, 
or  as  fulfilled  prophecy.  The  discourse  of  our 
Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16) 
is  no  exception.  For  exegesis  the  Jewish  nnnd 
was  unadapted,  because  it  could  not  keep  strictly 
apart  different  periods.  Yet  the  synagogue  dis- 
courses were  the  pattern  for  the  first  Christian 
preaching,  which,  like  them,  consisted  of  free 
speeches  prefaced  by  Scripture-readings.  It  is 
evident  that  at  first  the  Scripture  read  was  ex- 
clusively the  Old  Testament.  Justin  JMartyr  thus 
describes  the  Christian  preacliing  of  the  second 
century:  "On  the  d.ay  called  Sunday,  all  who 
live  in  cities  or  in  the  country  gather  to  one 
place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read,  as  long  as 
time  permits ;  then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased, 
the  president  verbally  instructs,  and  exhorts  to 
the  imitation  of  these  good  things  "  (Apol.  maj.. 


c.  67).  Tertullian  (d.  230).  writes  :  "  We  assem- 
ble to  read  the  sacrt^d  wi'itings,  to  draw  from 
them  lessons  pertinent  to  the  times,  either  of 
forewarinng  or  reminiscence.  However  it  be  in 
that  respect,  with  the  sacred  words  we  nourish 
our  faith,  aninuite  our  hope,  strengthen  our  con- 
fidence, and,  no  less  through  the  inciilcations 
of  the  precepts,  we  confirm  good  habits.  In  the 
same  place,  also,  exhortations  are  made,  rebukes 
and  sacred  censures  administered"  (Apolonrt., 
c.  39).  In  the  Apo.<<toHcul  Constitutions,  ii.  57 
(see  art.)  mention  is  made  of  Scripture-reading, 
followed  liy  discourses  from  a  body  of  presbytei'S, 
each  speaking  in  turn,  and  finally  a  speech  from 
the  bishop  (the  presiding  officer).  The  instances 
quoted  prove  that  in  the  second  century  there 
were  not,  properly  speaking,  any  sermons,  only 
exhortations.  The  first  preacher  in  the  modern 
sense  was  Origen  (d.  254)  His  method  was  the 
allegorical ;  but  so  rich  is  his  exposition,  that  each 
of  his  sermons  is  a  seed-plot  for  other  sermons. 
It  was  his  learning,  joined  to  great  natural  gifts, 
which  made  him  so  inspiring  a  preacher ;  and 
the  fact  is  of  interest  as  proving  tliat  the  true 
sermon  is  the  response  to  the  church's  desire  to 
hear  Bible  exposition,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hortations based  directly  upon  Scripture.  After 
Origen,  comes  that  grand  succession  of  preachers 
who.se  learning  has  connnanded  the  respect  even 
of  their  severest  critics,  and  whose  eloquence  has 
stirred  the  feelings  even  of  the  dullest. 

In  the  instance  already  quoted  from  Justin 
Martyr,  "the  president"  delivered  the  discourse; 
and  so  it  remained,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  church 
the  especial  duty  of  the  bishop  to  preach.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  bi.shop  being  deposed  because 
he  could  not  preach,  but  there  are  several  in- 
stances of  presbyters  being  elected  bishops  because 
they  could.  A  non-jireaching  bishop  was  some- 
what disreputable.  Yet  even  in  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (I.e.)  mention  is  made  of 
presbyterial  preaching:  indeed,  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  deacons;  such  as  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria  (d.  373)  and  Kphrem  .Syrus  (d.  378), 
preaching  original  discourses.  But  the  theory 
was,  that  the  bishop  was  tlie  preacher :  if  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  preached,  it  was  as  the  bishop's 
substitute.  As  the  church  grew,  the  demand  for 
preaching  was  far  more  than  any  one  man  in  the 
local  chui'ch  or  neighboihood  could  meet ;  and 
therefore  presbyters  and  deacons  were  more  and 
more  pressed  into  sei'vice,  and  preached  regu- 
larly in  places  where  the  bishop  came  only  occa- 
sionally. Still,  the  theory  was  kept  up;  and  the 
bishop  was  answerable  foi  what  the  presbyter  or 
deacon  said,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  case  of 
Nestorius  (see  art.).  Did  laymen  ever  preach  in 
the  f  arly  church  ?  As  a  general  rule,  no.  But 
yet  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  Thus  Origen 
preached  before  his  ordination;  and,  more  strik- 
ing still,  Constantine  preached  frequently  to  large 
assemblies ;  and  one  of  his  sermons  has  come 
down  to  us  (Euseb.  :  De  vita  Con.,  IV.  c.  29-34; 
0pp.,  ed.  Zimmerm.  "  Con.stant.  Imp.  Oratio,"  pp. 
1047-1117).  Monks  were  not  allowed  to  preach, 
because  they  were  not  clerics,  until  the  middle 
age,  when  regular  preaching  monastic  orders  were 
organized.  (See  Dominic;  Fra.ncis.)  Preaching 
by  women  was  strongly  forbidden  in  the  Catholic 
Church,   according  to   Paul's   explicit   direction 
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(1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35;  1  Tim.  ii.  11,  12),  but  was 
a  feature  with  the  heretics,  and  eveu  with  the 
Montanists,  much  to  Tertullian's  dislike  {De 
prascript.,  c.  41 ;  De  bap.,  c.  17 ;  De  velaml.  virgin. 
c.  9). 

The  great  day  for  preaching  was  naturally  Sun- 
ilay;  but  upon  many  other  days,  as  upon  holy  days, 
every  day  during  l^ent,  upon  every  Saturday,  and 
at  other  times,  it  was  the  practice  in  the  early 
church  to  have  sermons,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
morning.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  sermons 
were  generally  simple  and  brief,  especially  in  the 
West.  Those  of  Augustine  and  Clirysostoni  were 
probably  as  exceptional  in  length  as  they  wei'e  in 
matter.  It  is  probable,  although  there  is  no  direct 
statement  of  it,  that  the  clepsydra  (water-clock) 
was  used;  for  the  usual  length  of  the  Latin  homi- 
lies which  have  been  preserved  is  a  quarter-houi-, 
which  would  indicate  some  way  of  measuring- 
time. 

Sermons  were  almost  invariably  given  in 
churches,  and  as  part  of  a  service.  The  preacher 
sat  upon  the  throne  (cathedra)  ;  or  sometimes,  if 
presbyter,  stood  before  the  altar,  if  deacon  or 
monk,  by  the  reading-desk.  In  tlie  fourth  cen- 
tury the  sermons  were  more  oratorical,  and  then 
the  usual  place  for  the  preacher  was  by  the  desk. 
The  congregation  stood  around  him,  and  expressed 
their  pleasure  by  stamping  of  feet,  and  clapping 
of  hands,  —  a  practice  C'hrysostom  vigorously  dejv 
recated  in  a  sermon  which  was  loudly  applauded. 
He  also  complains  of  the  talking  going  on  during 
preaching. 

The  sermons  of  such  preachers  as  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  C'hrysostom,  were  delivered  to 
large  audiences,  and  regularly  taken  down  by 
short-hand  reporters.  But  other  preachers  were 
by  no  means  so  popular:  indeed,  the  same  com- 
plaints of  long  sermons,  poor  sermons,  or  no 
sermons,  and  tlie  same  exhortations  to  be  more 
regular  in  attendance,  which  are  now  made,  can 
be  read  in  the  Fathers. 

In  regard  to  the  delivery  of  sermons,  there  was 
the  same  diversity  as  at  present.  Some  sermons 
were  read  (but  these  were  especially  those  of  ad- 
mired preachers,  and  they  were  read  by  deacons, 
instead  of  original  discourses);  some  were  recited 
memoriler:  others  were  extemjiore,  although  usually 
after  careful  preparation.  This  last  was  probably 
the  commonest  mode.  Immediately  before  the 
sermon  a  short  free  prayer  was  offered ;  then 
came  the  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  and 
the  respon.se  by  the  people,  "  .Vnd  to  thy  spirit ;  " 
the  text  was  given  out,  the  sermon  delivered, 
followed  by  the  doxology. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  preaching  was  little, 
if  at  all.  cultivated  in  the  church  at  Home  (So/.o- 
men:  Ilisl.,  vii.  V.);  Ciissiodorus :  Ifisl.  triparlila). 
There  exist  no  sermons  of  any  Roman  bishop 
prior  to  Leo  the  Great  (d.  4G1).  The  exanijile 
of  this  church  was,  therefore,  not  favorable  to 
the  practice.  After  the  ninth  century,  preaching 
generally  declined.  During  tlie  middle  age,  in 
place  of  the  sermon  in  tlie  service,  came,  usually, 
a  sliort  address  at  the  conclusion  of  mass.  The 
schoolmen  were  not  preachers  for  the  people. 
Their  subtilties  were  endless.  Their  debates 
often  were  upon  trifles.  But  the  age  was  not 
lacking  in  preachers.  They  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  Dominicans  and    Franciscans, 


and  either  preached  in  monasteries,  or  went  from 
place  to  place,  now  gathering  a  crowd  in  a  field, 
now  in  a  church.  Their  sermons  were  eminently 
popular,  full  of  quotation  from  the  Bible,  and  of 
alheion  to  it ;  full  of  stories,  fables,  and  parables. 
Many  of  these  preachers  were  deeply  spiritual, 
and  earnestly  desirous  of  benefiting  their  hearers. 
Prominent  among  the  medieval  preachers  are 
Anthony  of  Padua,  who  preached  once  to  the 
fishes;  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  converted 
many  to  monasticism,  and  roused  all  Europe  to 
the  second  crusade ;  Bonaventura,  who,  when 
asked  by  Thomas  .\quinas  for  the  source  of  his 
power,  pointed  to  the  crucifix  hanging  in  his  cell, 
and  said,  "  It  is  tliat  image  whicli  dictates  all  my 
words  to  me;"  Francis  Coster  (1531-lGl!!),  whose 
stories  are  so  striking;  Berthold  the  Franciscan 
of  Regeiieburg,  the  greatest  of  the  popular  preach- 
ers of  the  time,  whose  audiences  numbered  thou- 
sands ;  John  of  IMonte  Corvino,  the  apostle  to 
the  IMongols ;  Savonarola,  preacher  and  prophet, 
priest  and  politician,  saint  and  martyr;  and  per- 
haps, as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  median-al 
pulpit  eloquence  and  unction,  John  Tauler  of 
Strassburg.  The  latter  is  wonderfully  tender  and 
searching.  Quaint,  even  grotesque,  in  style,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  profitable  his  preaching 
was.  Very  strange  stories  are  told  about  the.se 
preachers,  —  how  bold  they  were  in  their  attacks; 
and  how  they  were  obeyed,  even  when  their  de- 
mands were  most  strenuous,  as,  for  instance,  when 
they  exhorted  theii'  hearers  to  give  up  their  jewels 
and  ornaments ;  how  they  were  reverenced  by 
king  and  people  ;  how  they  interpreted  the  .Scrip- 
tures correctly  through  their  spiritual  insight ; 
and  how  they  led  holy  lives,  —  in  the  world,  yet 
not  of  it.  But  the  preachers  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  were  probably  exceptional,  not 
only  in  ability  and  learning,  but  in  grace.  Tlie 
generality  of  those  who  assayed  to  preach  were 
probably  lacking  in  all  three ;  for  the  barrenness, 
the  conceit,  the  ignorance,  or  the  pedantry  of 
preachers,  is  frequently  complained  of  in  this 
period.  The  so-called  Life  of  Tauler,  always 
prefixed  to  his  Ser»ion.'<,  throws  a  flood  of  light 
ujion  the  shortcomings  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  "  Keformers  before  the  Uel'ornuition,"  the 
men  who  prepared  the  w.ay  for  Luther's  work, 
were  all  preachers.  John  Wiclif,  in  England, 
sent  out  his  "  Poor  Priests,"  who  tilled  the  land 
with  his  doctrines.  He  himself  preached  in  a 
learned  and  scholastic  manner  for  the  university 
of  O.xford,  and  in  a  popular  and  hortatory  man- 
ner for  his  congri'gation  at  Lutterworth,  johanu 
Wessel,  in  (iermany,  was  a  preacher  learned  and 
popular.  Peter  Waldo  in  France,  and  IIus  in 
Bohemia,  spread  their  doctrines  by  preaching. 
The  Reformers,  therefore,  u.sed  a  familiar  weapon, 
but  they  handled  it  with  distinguished  success. 
I'niike  many  of  their  contemporaries,  they  util- 
ized preaching  primarily  for  edification.  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Melanchtlion,  Calvin,  Butzer,  aimed  to 
save  men  and  comfort  them.  To  tliis  end  they 
opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Protestant  ministers  degenerated 
into  disputants.  The  Lutheran  Cliiirch  was  split 
into  the  rival  camps  of  the  Pliilippists  and  (Inesio- 
Lutheraus ;  the  English-speaking  Protestants 
were  divided  into  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians. 
But  it  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
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pulpit  was  used  for  sectarian  purposes.  Sermons 
were  written,  not  to  expumid  tlic  Scriptures,  but 
theological  abstractions  and  subtiltie.s.  J'reachers 
neglected  the  sjjiritual  needs  of  their  hearers,  to 
show  up  tlie  falsity  of  their  oppoufiits'  position 
and  the  iuipre_nnable  character  of  their  own.  A 
cut-and-dried  Protestant  scholasticism  corrupted 
the  Continental  imlpit  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  There  was  no  preacliing 
of  the  necessity  of  repentance.  Then  came  Ra- 
tionalism as  a  re-action.  But  piety  cannot  exist 
where  every  sentence  of  God  is  punctuated  with 
a  question-mark.  The  Rationalists  preached  fin- 
ished sermons,  but  they  failed  to  start  tlie  new 
life.  While  discoursing  eloquently  upon  morals, 
they  forgot  to  expound  the  word  of  God ;  and  in 
consequence  they  preached  the  churches  empty, 
and  they  have  not  since  been  filled.  But  it  nmst 
not  be  supposed  that  there  was  not  earnest  preach- 
ing of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and  sal- 
vation. In  the  coldest  times  of  formal  orthodoxy, 
there  were  congregations  whose  hearts  burned 
within  them  while  their  preachers  were  with  spir- 
itual insight  opening  to  them  the  Scriptures. 
Spener  and  the  Pietists  were  living  protests  against 
deadness  and  dry  rot.  And,  while  the  Continental 
Protestants  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep,  the  Pi-ot- 
estants  of  Great  Britain  and  America  were  awake. 
Such  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Robert  South,  Richard  Baxter, 
John  Owen,  and  .John  Bunyan  in  England,  have 
never  been  excelled  anywhere  ;  and  whil(f,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Established  Church  of 
England  relapsed  into  toi'por,  .John  Wesley  and 
George  Whitefield,  with  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Samuel  Davies  in  America,  and  others  like  them 
in  fervor  and  grace,  gave  powerful  impetus  to 
religion.  A  revival  follow-ed  these  efforts ;  and 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  iu  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  pulpit  on  the  side  of  the 
most  wonderful  philanthropy.  Foreign  missions, 
Bible  societies,  abolition  of  slavery,  civil-service 
reform,  temperance,  have  had  some  of  tlieir  ablest 
advocates  iu  the  pulpit. 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  preaching  lias 
never  been  honored  as  among  Protestants  ;  but 
under  the  spur  of  the  latter  it  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  Refornuition.  The  palmiest 
days  of  this  church's  pulpit-eloquence  were  in 
France,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  opposi- 
tion to  Protestantism  was  sharpest.  Bossuet,  Mas- 
sillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Feuelon  are  the  greatest 
names.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  Ro- 
manism has  lately  striven  to  equal  Protestantism 
in  preaching.  It  conducts  revival-meetings  called 
"missions."  It  cultivates  elocution  and  rhetoric, 
and  provides  churches  with  seats,  unknown  in 
the  old  Roman-Catholic  countries.  It  is  said 
that  the  Paulist  Fatliers  in  Xew-York  City,  and 
other  missionary  orders  elsewhere,  preach  with  a 
vigor  and  sternness  equal  to  that  of  the  mediseval 
preachers. 

Lit.  —  AuGUSTi:  Handbucli  d.  dirist.  Archd- 
oloij'te,  Leipzig,  18.36,  1837,  3  vols.,  ii.  244  sqq. ; 
Paxiel:  Pragmatische  Gexchichte  d.christ.  Beredts- 
amkeil,  Leipzig,  1839,  1840,  1st  part.  Die  iikere 
Zeh ;  J.  M.  Neale  :  Mediceval  Preachers,  London, 
1856,  new  ed.,  1873;  S.  Baring-Gould:  Post- 
mediceval  Preachers,  London,  1865;  E.  Paxton 
Hood  :  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,  1869,  new 


ed.,  1872;  Bkoadus  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Preachini/,  Xevv  York,  1«76:  A.  Xkhe:  Xur  (Ji:- 
schichte  d.  J'ra/lyt,  Wifsli.,  Ib79,  3  vols.;  RicilAlU) 
Rothe:  O'esc/i.  d.  Prediijt  ron  Anfani/  I/is  niif 
Srhleierinacher,  Bremen,  1881;  cf.  Palmer's  art. 
Prediyt,  in  IIki!Zog  J.,  vol.  xx.  410-429;  also  art. 
IIOMILETICS.  .SAMUEL  M.  .lACKSON'. 

PREACHING  FRIARS  were  thr  Domiuieans. 
See  Dominic. 

PREBEND  (pntbeiida,  "allowance")  meant, 
originally,  the  provision  or  food  which  each  monk 
or  cleric  received  from  the  common  table ;  and  in 
that  sense  the  term  continued  to  be  used,  even 
after  the  common  life  had  generally  been  ilis- 
solved,  and  the  revenues  of  the  institution  divided 
among  the  members.  The  fixed  income  thus 
formed  was  then  called  a  prebend,  or  Itenejiciura 
prcehendce,  or  henejicuin  jjnehendide.  ^^'itll  resjiect 
to  the  recipient,  prebends  were  called  praliendie 
capilulares,  ov  prcehendcB  domicetlares,  according  as 
they  were  given  to  a  regular  member  of  the  chap- 
ter, or  to  some  domicellaris,  or  Junior.  A\'itli 
respect  to  their  size,  they  were  divided  into  ma/ores, 
media,  minores,  and  semi  prcehendoe.  The  recijiient 
of  a  prebend  is  a  preliendarij.  MEJER. 

pPECIOUS  STONES  are  often  referred  to  in 
the  Bible.  The  Hebrews  were  well  acquainted 
with  their  value,  and  had  countries  for  neigh- 
bors SI  cli  as  Arabia  (1  Kings  x.  2)  and  Egypt,  or 
carried  on  converse  with  countries  such  as  India 
and  Cyprus,  where  precious  stones  were  found. 
Solomon's  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise 
brought  many  precious  stones  to  Palestine  (1 
Kings  X.  10  sq.).  ,  The  oldest  market  for  them 
was  Babylon.  The  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early 
period,  understood  the  art  of  cutting  and  engrav- 
ing gems,  and  attrilnited  it  to  the  influence  of 
God's  spirit  (Exod.  sxxi.  5,  xxxv.  33).  They 
used  them  for  seals  and  rings  (Song  of  Songs,  v. 
14  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13),  and  in  other  ways  for  per- 
sonal adornment.  The  high  priest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  adorned  with  two  precious  stones, 
and  his  breastplate  with  twelve,  upon  which  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved  (Exod. 
xxviii.  9  sqq.).  The  earthly  temple  was  orna- 
mented with  them  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2 ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  6)  ;  and  so  was  the  heavenly  temple,  as  .seen 
in  the  visions  of  the  seers  (Exod.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ezek. 
i.  26 ;  Dan.  x.  6  ;  Rev.  iv.  3).  The  foundations 
of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  gar- 
nished with  twelve  precious  stones  (Rev.  xxi.  11, 
18  sqq.),  which  seem  to  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  Exod.  xxviii.  17-20.  The  following  precious 
stones  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Bible.  We 
are  helped  in  our  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  names  by  tlie  ancient  versions,  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.,  III.  7,  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.,  V.  5,  7),  and  book 
xxxvii.  of  Pliny's  Natural  History.  We  can  arrive 
only  at  the  probable  truth  about  some  of  them. 
(1)  DlX,  the  sardius,  or  sardonyx,  so  called  be- 
cause first  found  near  Sardis,  of  a  reddish  color, 
was  very  much  esteemed  and  used.  The  finest 
specimens  came  from  Babylon.  (2)  mDi3,  the 
yellow  topaz,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Job 
(xxviii.  19),  came  from  Ethiopia,  and  especially 
from  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  [some  writ- 
ers identify  this  stone  with  the  chrysolite].  (3) 
np">3,  the  emerald  ("  the  glittering,""  Rev.  iv.  3), 

was  found  especially  in  Egypt.     (4)  ijijj,  the  car- 
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buucle,  was  the  name  of  several  stones  with  a 
glowing  veil  color,  as  of  the  African  and  Indian 
ruby,  and  the  garnet:  which  latter  is  probably 
referre<l  to  in  the  Bible.  (5)  T£)D,  the  sapphire 
(Job  xxviii.  G,  15).  Pliny  calls  it  the  lapis-lazuli, 
which,  however,  does  not  seeiu  to  be  meant  in 

the  Old  Testament.  (6)  dStt  is  translated  by 
Luther,  "  diamond."  It  is  probably  the  onyx  or 
the  opal  (Pliny).  (7)  DcS,  the  ligure,  probably 
means  the  hyacinthe,  which  is  found  in  Ethiopia, 
but,  according  to  .some,  amber.  (S)  UC/,  the 
agate,  found  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.  (9) 
rT3'7nS,  the  amethyst,  which  was  nmch  esteemed, 
came  from  India,  Arabia,and  Egypt.  (10)  iV'tyiJl, 
(Ezek.  i.  16;  Dan.  x.  6,  etc.),  translated  beryl,  is 
probably  the  chrysolite.  KosenmuUer  translates 
the  word,  "topaz."  (11)  DHi?,  the  onyx,  which 
came  from  the  land  of  Ilavilah  (Gen.  ii.  12). 
(12)  T\Ti^\  the  much-discussed  jasper  (Rev.  iv. 
3,  xxi.  11,  19),  the  best  varieties  of  which  came 
from  India.  (13)  1D13,  translated  carbuncle  (Isa. 
liv.  12)  and  agate  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16).  (11)  Tot?, 
the  diamond,  an  apt  illustration  of  Israel's  obsti- 
nacy (Ezek.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12),  translated  in 
the  English  version  "adamant."  See  Gp:ssner  : 
De  omni  rerum  fossil,  geiiere,  Zurich,  1566;  Br.4,un: 
De  oeslilu  saceri/otum  Hebrce,  Amsterdam,  1680,  2d 
ed.,  1698;  Bkllermann  :  D.  Urim  u.  Thunuiiim,  <l. 
fiettesteii  Gemmen,  Berlin,  1824;  [A.  II.  Chl'rC'H: 
Precious  Stones  in  their  Scietitijic  and  Artistic  Rela- 
tions, London,  1883].  RiJET.S(;HI. 

PRECONIZATION  (from  pmconizare,  or  prce- 
conisare,  which  in  mediaeval  Latin  is  used  synony- 
mously for  pri-cronari,  "to  announce  publicly") 
denotes  the  act  by  which  the  Pope,  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  cardinals,  proclaims  new  bishops,  and 
assigns  them  their  respective  .seats. 

PREDESTINATION.  The  pagan  idea  of  fate 
i.s,  generally  speaking,  that  of  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, to  wliich  the  will  and  wants  of  man  have  no 
other  relation  than  tluit  of  absolute  submission. 
It  is  simply  a  caricature  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
predestination,  lacking  all  true  intercommunica- 
tion l)etween  God  and  man.  God  is  dead  to  man, 
and  man  is  dead  to  God:  or,  still  worse,  to  the 
arbitrariness  of  man  corresponds  the  arliitrari- 
n ess  of  the  gods;  and  as  man  is  under  the  yoke 
of  his  own  sen.ses  and  of  the  demons,  so  the  gods 
lliemselves  are  in  tlie  grij)  of  a  dark  destiny.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
great  differences  between  the  different  historical 
forms  of  paganism,  and  th;it  there  is  no  form  of 
paganism  wliich  is  ;ibsolutely  pagan,  that  is,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  light.  Wherever,  in  paganism, 
dualism  prevails,  as,  for  inst;ince,  in  Parseeism,  the 
idea  of  fate  produces  a  distinction  lietween  good 
and  bad  men,  between  good  and  bad  genii,  nay, 
even  between  good  and  bail  souls  in  the  same 
body.  The  fatality  of  life  is  ascriluMi  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil ;  but,  under  the  .shield  of  the  good  gen- 
ius, man  can  extricate  him.self  from  the  nie.shes  of 
fate  by  asceticism,  by  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
by  deiulening  his  .senses.  In  I  lie  pantheistic  forms 
of  paganism,  fate  is  part  and  jiarcel  of  life  itself. 
\Vhat  man  does  is  done  in  him  by  the  deity,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  necessity.  All 
distinctions,  consequently,  between  good  and  bad, 
or  between  liappiness  and  misery,  are  merely  for- 
mal, and  the  freedom  of  llie  will  only  a  phenome- 


nal form  of  the  necessity  of  life.  In  polytheism, 
hnally,  fate  gradually  becomes  divided,  multifa- 
rious, subordinate.  The  Greek  Moira,  the  god- 
dess of  destiny,  is  with  Homer  a  blind,  dark 
power,  against  which  Zeus  strains  his  forces  in 
vain.  But  with  Hesiod  she  has  already  become 
the  Moirai,  the  three  goddesses,  Klotho,  Laehesis, 
and  Atropos ;  and  the  Moirai  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  Zeus,  like  the  Parcw  under  that  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  Norns  under  that  of  Odin. 

The  Old  Testament  containing  not  onl\-  the 
germs  of  the  doctrine  of  election  in  the  contra- 
position of  Abraham  and  the  world,  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Judali  and  his  breth- 
ren, but  also  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  others,  not  to  speak  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  and  the  Book  of  Job,  those  grand,  repre- 
sentative exemplifications  of  divine  fore-ordina- 
tion, it  was  quite  natural  that  the  idea  of  divine 
predestination  should  be  found  living  and  active 
among  the  Jews,  though  it  was  very  differently 
developed  in  the  different  systems  of  Judaism. 
The  Sadducees  openly  asserted  tiiat  each  man 
was  the  master  of  his  own  destiny;  while  the 
Pharisees,  with  their  mechanical  separation  of 
the  effects  of  divine  blessing  from  tlie  effects  of 
human  righteousness,  made  human  destiny  de- 
pend partly  on  divine  ordination,  and  partly  on 
human  actions.  The  Essenes,  finally,  represent- 
ing that  form  of  Judaism  which  was  most  mixed 
up  with  paganism,  considered  destiny  as  an  inevi- 
table fate ;  the  whole  idea,  however,  being  pecul- 
iarly mitigated  by  the  religious  quietism  which 
characterized  the  sect.  In  this  point,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  Essenes  were  true  Gnostics,  and 
so  are  the  Mohammedans,  for  Gnosticism  is  simply 
a  blending  of  Christian  with  pagan  and  national 
elements.  The  Persian  Gnosticism  of  Manes 
begins,  and  the  Arabian  Gnosticism  of  Moham- 
med consummates,  the  revolt  against  Christ.  The 
fate  of  Islam  is  tlie  absolute,  arbitrary  despo- 
tism of  Allah  ;  and  when  tlie  Koran  in  one  place 
teaclies  the  inevitableness  of  destiny,  and  in  an- 
other the  possiliility  of  w:irding  off'  divine  punish- 
ment, it  simply  contradicts  itself.  The  fatalism 
of  iSIoliammed  referred,  probably,  only  to  the 
infidels;  and  when  to  the  faithful  he  preached 
absolute  necessity  with  respect  to  the  hour  of 
death,  he  had  proliably  only  :i  practical  purpose 
in  view,  —  to  make  them  good  fighters  for  his 
religion. 

Tlie  principal  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  subject  is  llom.  viii.  29-30.  It  is 
full  and  comprehensive,  articuhiting  witii  great 
precision,  and  in  their  natural  .seipience,  the  single 
elements  of  the  idea ;  and  it  is  corrobonited  not 
only  by  parallel  passages,  as  for  instance,  Kphes.  i., 
but  by  the  whole  scriptural  teaching  concerning 
tlie  divine  scheme  of  salvation.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  its 
immeasurable  compass,  in  its  infinite  deptii,  ha.s 
never  kicked  the  testimony  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  living  churcli,  its  theological 
development  has  been  long  ;iiid  laborious.  As 
the  tirst  stage  of  that  development,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ebionitic  and  .ludiiizing  assertions  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Gnostic  ;ind  Manichasan 
dreams  on  the  other,  both  contradicted  and  re- 
jected by  the  practical  experience  of  the  church, 
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though  not  yet  refuted  by  any  scientific  exposi- 
tion from  tlie  orthodox  side.  Such  .an  exjiositiou 
was  first  given  by  Augustine,  but  was  by  him 
given  at  once  both  in  i)oletnical  form,  against  the 
fatalism  of  the  iM.iuich;eaus  (/A;  imtura  honi,  etc.), 
and  in  positive  form  (/>t'  jiriei/eslliialioiie  smiclorum, 
etc.).  The  views  of  Augustine,  tliough  exagger- 
ated by  his  pupils,  and  rejected  by  the  Pelagians 
and  Semi-Pelagians,  were,  nevertheless,  carried 
victoriously  through  the  controversy  by  the  syn- 
ods of  Arelate  {i^'■l),  Lyons  (475),  and  Orange 
(529).  A  new  stage  in  the  development  is  indi- 
cated by  Gottschalk.  lie  made  reprobation  an 
element  of  predestination,  and  thereby,  as  well  .as 
by  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  caused 
a  controversy,  in  which  Prudentius,  Ratramnus, 
Servatus  Lupus,  John  Scotus,  Remigius,  and 
others,  took  part,  and  which  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  a  rather  violent  manner  by  the  syn- 
ods of  Chiersy  (853)  and  Vahance  (855).  During 
the  middle  age  the  views  of  Augustine  suffered 
considerable  restrictions  from  the  Thomists,  and 
were  altogether  abandoned  by  the  Scotists.  Ilis 
infralapsarian  tenet,  that  God  elects  whom  he 
will  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  ruined  humanity, 
though  retained  by  Anselm  and  Peter  Loinbai-d, 
gradually  died  away,  and  had  to  be  revived  by 
Thomas  Br,advvardine,  Wiclif,  IIus,  and  the  other 
precursors  of  the  Reformation.  With  the  Re- 
formers, however,  —  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin, 
—  Augustinianism,  and  generally  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  predestination,  entered  into  full  light,  and 
received  its  confessional  statement;  though  from 
that  very  period  a  striking  difference  becomes  ap- 
parent between  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  formed  by 
^lelanchthon,  represented  in  the  Formula  Concor- 
(liw,  and  further  developed  by  Schleiermacher  and 
Martensen,  and  the  Reformed  doctrine  in  all  its 
different  forms,  —  infralapsarianism,  supralapsa- 
rianism,  hypothetical  universalism,  etc. 

The  two  great  stumbling-stones  which  embar- 
rassed the  theological  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  were,  on  the  one  side,  a 
singular  misconception  of  the  divine  prescience, 
and,  on  the  other,  inability  to  harmonize  the  idea 
of  absolute  fore-ordination  with  the  idea  of  divine 
justice.  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  it  is 
evident,  that  when  the  Arminians  admit  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  but  deny  the  fore-ordination, 
making  election  and  reprobation  depend  upon 
faith  and  repentance,  their  conception  of  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is  untenable  ;  for  divine  pre- 
science is  something  more  than  the  prophet's 
knowledge  of  the  future.  With  God,  to  know 
and  to  do  are  identical.  The  prescience  of  God  is 
creative.  There  is,  consequently,  between  pre- 
science and  predestination  the  necessary  relation 
of  a  general  to  a  specific  term.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  point,  the  difficulty  has  been  solved  in 
various  ways,  of  which  the  so-called  theory  of 
national  election  and  the  so-called  theory  of  ec- 
clesiastical individualism  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  theory  of  national  election  confines  election 
to  communities  and  nations ;  that  is,  only  commu- 
nities and  nations  are  by  God  predestinated  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  and  the 
external  privileges  of  the  gospel  granted  or  denied 
to  them.  The  theory  of  ecclesiastical  individ- 
ualism extends  predestination  to  individual  man, 
but  without  making  it  absolute  with  respect  to 
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election  or  reprobation :  it  is  still  confined  to  the 
outw.ard  chun'h  and  the  means  of  grace.  Both 
these  theories  represent  true  gospel  facts,  and  are, 
consequently,  implicitly  present  in  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  such  as  it  was  formed 
by  Calvin,  and  set  forth  in  the  Confess.  Gall. 
and  Confess.  Belg.,  and,  in  a  .somewhat  mitigated 
form,  in  the  Confess.  Heloet.  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

Lit.  —  The  enormously  rich  literature  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Wi.xer: 
Handlmch  der  theol.  Lileralur,  i.  442,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  72,  and  in  this  work  under  tlie  separate 
heads.  See  A.  Schweizer  :  Die  Pro/estunllschen 
CentraUloymen  in  Hirer  Entwlckelung  inntrhnib  der 
reformlrten  Kirche,  Zurich,  1854-56,  2  vols. ;  and 
IjUTHARDT  :  Die  Lehre  vomfreien  WlUen,  Leipzig, 
1863 ;  [J.  Forbes  :  Predeslltialion  and  Freewill, 
Edinburgh,  1878].  I.ange. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  (Mlllenarlanism,  Chris- 
tian  Chiliasm),  in  all  its  forms,  makes  two  affir- 
mations; viz.,  (1)  That  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to 
expect  an  a''e  on  earth  of  universal  righteous- 
ness, called  the  "  millennium,"  from  Rev.  xx.  1-5; 
(2)  That  this  millennial  age  will  be  introduced 
by  the  personal,  visible  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  establish  over  the  whole  world  a  theocratic 
kingdom.  This  Christian  chiliasm  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, (1)  from  all  forms  of  pseudo-chiliasm 
among  Christians,  such  as  teach  that  (he  saints 
—  whether  by  means  of  material  force,  as  the 
Anabaptists  and  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  or  by  moral 
and  spiritual  forces,  as  very  many  moderns  — 
shall  come  to  rule  the  world  before  the  I'esurrec- 
tion ;  —  this  all  premillennialists  join  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  denying ;  (2)  from  the  Jewish 
chiliasm,  as  opposed  to  which  it  is  held,  (a)  That  , 
the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  is  conditioned, 
not  by  race  or  ritual  observance,  but  b}'  regenera- 
tion only  ;  {b)  That  the  delights  and  occupations 
of  khe  risen  saints  will  not  be  sensual,  but  suited 
to  the  nature  of  a  perfectly  sanctified  spirit,  and  of 
a  body  spiritual  and  incorruptible ;  (c)  That  the 
millennial  kingdom  will  not  be  final,  but  transi- 
tional. As  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  premil- 
lenuiajists  hold  that  it  is  unknown.  However 
individuals  sometimes  have  presumed  to  calculate 
the  date,  the  great  majority  of  premillennialists 
have  deprecated  such  attempts  as  utterly  unscrip- 
tural,  and  of  mischievous  tendency.  It  is  agreed, 
again,  that  the  advent  is  conditioned,  in  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  suf- 
ficiently to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  witness  among 
all  nations:  "Then  .shall  the  end  come."  As  to 
the  resurrection,  it  is  believed  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous  will  precede  that  of  the 
wicked  by  a  period  called,  in  Rev.  xx.,  "a  thou- 
sand years ;  "  during  which,  as  most  understand, 
many  not  attaining  the  first  resurrection  will 
remain  in  the  flesh  upon  the  earth.  As  to  the 
judgment,  while  premillennialists  hold,  with  the 
Chui'ch  universal,  that  Christ  will  come  to  reward 
all  men  according  to  their  works,  they  claim  that 
the  Scriptures  also  include  therein  all  manner  of 
administrations  of  kingly  rule ;  all  which  shall 
be  in  order  to  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the. 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  and  the  promisedi 
"  restoration  of  all  things."  This  judgment-work 
of  Christ  will  occupy  the  whole  millennial  period, 
beginning  with  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 
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and  ending  with  the  resurrection  and  judgment 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  full  establishment  of  the 
'•  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth."  In  this  judg- 
ment-period, most  agree  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  to  expect  the  following  events  :  —  First  of  all, 
immediately  upon  the  advent  of  the  Lord  takes 
place  '•  the  tirst  resurrection."  or  exanaslasis  (Phil, 
iii.  11),  of  the  righteous  dead,  and  the  translation 
'  of  all  believers  then  found  living,  •■  caught  up  to- 
gether ...  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  who  will 
then  be  rewai-ded  according  to  their  works  ;  also, 
with  the  advent,  begins  upon  earth  the  la.st  great 
tribulation,  wherein  the  Lord  and  his  risen  people 
witli  liim  '•  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel " 
(Rev.  ii.  27 ;  Ps.  ii.  9).  As  the  final  issue,  Israel, 
previously  restored,  in  part  or  wholly,  —  in  unbe- 
lief, as  most  think,  —  to  their  own  land,  looking 
upon  Him  whom  they  have  jiierced,  shall  be 
brought  to  true  repentance,  and  own  the  Crucified 
as  their  Messiah  (Zech.  xii.  10;  Rev.  i.  7),  the 
hosts  of  antichrist  be  destroyed,  Satan  bound,  and 
the  theocratic  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man  estab- 
lished over  the  remnant  of  Israel  and  the  escaped 
of  the  Gentiles.  To  the  dispensation  of  Pente- 
cost, in  which  we  now  live,  shall  then  succeed  the 
dispensation  of  ingathering.  The  Holy  Ghost 
will  be  poured  out  as  never  before  :  as  now  indi- 
viduals, so  then  whole  nations,  shall  be  saved. 
Yet.  during  this  transitional  millennial  age,  it  is 
commonly  understood  that  sin  shall  still  remain 
on  earth,  as  hinted  in  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  though  in  sub- 
ordination to  everywhere  prevailing  righteous- 
ness. When  that  age  shall  end,  Satan,  released, 
will  make  a  last  attempt  to  regain  his  lost  domin- 
ion, but  in  vain  ;  for  he,  his  angels,  and  all  of 
men  who  from  the  beginning  had  rebelled  with 
him,  raised  from  the  dead,  will  then  be  judged 
according  to  their  works,  and  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire.  The  earth,  renewed  by  fire,  delivered  now 
forever  from  sin  and  the  curse,  becomes  the  eter- 
nal home  of  a  holy  humanity,  over  whom  the  Son 
of  man,  subject  to  the  Father,  shall  rule  forever 
as  the  head  of  a  redeemed  people.  In  this  out- 
line of  belief,  while  it  is  believed  that  most  mod- 
ern preniillennialists  agree,  it  is  yet  true,  of 
course,  that  on  many  minor  points  they  differ 
among  themselves.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  as  to 
the  question  how  intimate  and  continuous  shall 
be  the  relation  of  the  Lord  and  the  risen  saints 
to  the  subject  nations  of  the  unglorified  during 
the  millennial  age;  as  to  whether,  beyond  that 
age,  the  human  race  will  continue  to  exist  in  the 
flesh  upon  the  earth ;  as  to  what  shall  be  tlie 
precise  position  of  Israel  in  that  agi^;  and,  in 
general,  as  to  many  details  concerning  the  exact 
order  of  the  events  predicted.  Hut  the  decision 
of  such  questions,  one  way  or  the  other,  plainly 
will  not  modify  the  chiliastic  eschatology  in  its 
essential  fc'atures. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  by  tlie  best  modern  his- 
torians, that,  from  the  death  of  tlie  apostles  till 
the  time  of  Origen,  preniillonnialism  was  the  gen- 
eral faith  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  strictly 
orthodox  Christians.  If  it  had  some  elements  in 
wmmon  with  the  Jewish  chiliiism,  yet,  "so  far 
from  being  derivable  from  it,  it  may  in  part  be 
more  justly  regarded  as  a  polemic  again.st  Juda- 
ism "  ( I )orner  :  Dorlrim:  nf  tin;  J'frsim  of  Clirisl,  di- 
vision i.  vol.  i.  p.  408).     It  was  "  already  received 


by  Gentile  Christians  before  the  close  of  tlie  first 
century"  (Herzog :  lieal-Encyk.,  art.  "  Chilias- 
mus  "),  and  "  was  expressly  rejected  during  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  only  by  most 
Gnostics"  (Nitzsch  :  Dogin.Gesch.,\.  401).  The 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap. 
15),  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Jnd. 
25,  Benj.  10),  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (Vis.  1,  3); 
was  tauglit  by  Papias  (Kusebius  :  Ecclcsiaslicnl 
Hislori/.  iii.  39)  ;  is  set  forth  bv  Justiu  the  Martyr 
(Dial.' SO,  81),  still  more  full'v  by  Iren.xnis  {Adi: 
Hcci:,  v.  23,  2.5-36)  and  Tertulli'an  (Adv.  Man: 
lili.  iii.  24).  The  first  recorded  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  was  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  from  which 
time,  through  the  opposition  to  the  Montanists, 
who  made  chiliasm  a  prominent  article  of  their 
faith,  the  dislike  to  the  gross  form  in  which  some 
individuals  pre.sented  the  doctrines,  and  still  more 
through  the  influence  of  (irigen  and  the  Alexan- 
drian allegorizing  school  of  interpretation,  chili- 
asm  rapidly  declined.  In  the  third  and  the  early 
piart  of  the  fourth  century,  however,  some  emi- 
nent men  —  as,  e.g.,  Nepos,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
and  Lactantius  {Inst.,  vii.  el  snj.)  —  held  the  doc- 
trine; but  when,  in  Constantine,  Christianity 
reached  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
church  soon  settled  in  the  belief,  shortly  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  weighty  authority  of  August'iie, 
that  the  millennial  reign,  formerly  expected  to 
begin  with  the  second  advent,  was  really  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  first,  and  was  therefore  a  real- 
ized fact  in  the  triumph  of  the  Church  over  the 
heathen  State.  That  doctrine,  w'ith  unessential 
modifications,  remained  the  universal  faith  of  the 
church  for  a  full  thousand  years,  during  which, 
premillennialism  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted. AVith  the  Refornuition  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  shortly  re-appeared  the  ancient  chiliastic 
hopes;  as,  e.g.,  in  Piscator,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  a 
few  others.  In  the  next  century  (1027),  Mr. 
Mede  published  in  England  his  Claris  Apocah/p- 
lieu,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  premillennial  doctrine.  It  had  much 
influence ;  and  a  little  later  Lightfoot  complains 
that  chiliastic  views  were  then  held  by  "very 
many  "(  irwris,  vol.  vi.  l>.  108).  "The  most  of 
the  chief  divines  "  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(1043-49)  are  said  by  Baillie,  the  antichiliiist  his- 
torian of  the  Assembly,  to  have  been  "express 
chiliasts."  Among  the  English  Baptists  of  the 
same  period,  premillennialism  appears  in  a  cate- 
chi.sm  condemned  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde 
(1GG4),  and  a  Confession  of  .several  Somerset  con- 
gregations (1091).  In  1085  the  French  divine, 
Jurieu,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Eng- 
land, among  others,  Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishops  Kewton,  llorsley, 
Ilebi-r,  Dr.  Gill,  Charles  Wesley,  Augustus  Top- 
lady,  taught,  in  one  form  or  another,  jiremillen- 
nial  doctrine.  In  Germany,  during  the  same 
century,  thi>  Berleburg  Bible,  with  its  preniillen- 
nialist  annotations,  and,  still  more,  the  exposi- 
tory works  of  J.  A.  Bengel,  were  doing  much  (o 
disseminate  chiliastic  beliefs.  With  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
came  a  great  .awakening  of  interest  in  the  .study 
of  the  prophecies;  .and  premillennialism  therl'- 
wilh  received  such  an  impetus,  that  since  then  it 
has  probably  had  more  advocates  of  higli  ubility 
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<and  standing  in  tlie  church  than  at  any  time  since 
the  second  century.  Tlie  names  of  Professors 
Delitzsch,  Van  Oosterzee,  Von  Hofniann,  Aulier- 
h'U,  iXitzsch,  Ebrard,  Kothe,  Lange,  Christlieb, 
IjUthardt,  Gaussen,  Godet,  with  many  others,  illus- 
trate this  fact.  In  1870  the  Free  Christian  Church 
in  Italy  incorporated  the  doctrine  into  its  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  among 
di.s.senters,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  as  elsewhere, 
and  a  few  prominent  individuals  in  other  bodies, 

—  as,  e.g.,  l)rs.  H.  .and  A.  A.  Honar,  Drs.  (ieorge 
(iilfillan,  .iamieson,  Faus.set,  and  Cuniming, — 
have  advocated  premillennialism  ;  but  the  most 
in  the  non-episcopal  conmuinions  reject  it.  In 
the  Kpiscopal  Church,  however,  a  large  proportion 

—  according  to  .some,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  — 
ai'B  on  the  premillennialist  side.  The  doctrine 
is  taught  more  or  less  fully  in  the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Trench,  Bishops  Fllicott,  Ryle,  Can- 
ons Birks,  Hoare,  Fremantle,  Drs.  K.  Bickersteth, 
Tregelles,  the  late  Dean  Alt'ord,  and  many  others. 
In  America,  until  lately,  the  doctrine  has  been 
held  by  only  a  few,  among  whom  may  be  named 
the  late  Dr.  N.  Lord,  Joel  Jones,  LL.D.,  Drs. 
R.  J.  Breckenridge  and  Lillie.  Recently,  how- 
ever, through  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
writings  of  Lange,  ^'an  Oosterzee,  Alford,  and 
others,  and  the  popular  teaching  of  Mr.  Moody 
and  other  premillennialist  evangelists,  belief  in 
the  doctrine  has  been  spreading.  In  October, 
1878,  a  public  conference  of  premillennialists  was 
held  in  New  York,  similar  to  one  convened  in 
February,  1878,  in  London,  by  Canon  Fremantle, 
Canon  Hoare,  Dr.  H.  Bonar,  Prebendary  Auriol, 
and  others.  Ten  denominations  were  represented 
in  the  hundred  and  twenty-two  names  appended 
to  the  call  for  the  convention,  of  which  forty-nine 
belonged  to  various  Presbyterian  bodies,  twenty- 
three  to  the  Baptists,  the  remainder  to  the  Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans,  etc.  The  large  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  (Dr.  S.  II.  Tyng's)  was  well  filled 
throughout  the  three-days'  sessions ;  and  in  the 
country  at  large  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
was  awakened,  as  w.as  evident  both  from  the 
numerous  notices  and  discussions  in  the  periodi- 
cal religious  press,  and  the  remarkably  large  sale 
of  the  New -York  Tribune's  Exlra,  containing  the 
authorized  report  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
Churcii  of  Rome,  premillennialism  has  never 
maintained  itself;  though  a  very  few  individuals, 
as,  notably,  the  Jesuit  Lacimza  and  Pere  Lam- 
bert, in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  have  writ- 
ten on  that  side.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  the  Greek  Church  also,  though  even  in  Russia 
are  a  few  individuals  and  sects  who  make  the 
premillennial  advent  a  part  of  their  creed.  Occa- 
sionally, some  holding  this  doctrine  have  gone  to 
fanatical  excesses ;  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  tlie 
followers  of  Kdward  Irving  in  Scotland,  and  many 
disciples  of  Mr.  W.  Miller  in  America,  led  astray 
by  his  calculation  of  the  time  of  the  advent  in 
1843.  More  recent  developments  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  instanced  in  the  so-called  "  Over- 
comers  "  of  America  aud  the  Hofmannite  Ger- 
man colony  in  Palestine.  Tlie  original  body  of 
"  Adventists "  have  departed  from  the  Catholic 
faith  in  denying  the  conscious  life  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  teaching 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  impenitent.  A  few 
others  have  connected  with  chiliasm  the  doctrine 


of  universal  restoration,  as  Jukes  (l!(siiiuil(m  of 
all  ThiiKjs,  London,  1877).  But  pi'eniillennialists 
generally  ilitfer  in  nothing  from  olhrr  evangelical 
Christians  as  to  the  fundanieiitals  of  faith  or 
practice.  In  the  work  of  home  and  foreign  evan- 
gelism they  appear  to  be  specially  active. 

Lit. — The  literature  of  premillennialism  is 
voluminous.  We  can  but  indicate  a  few  authori- 
ties. For  primitive  chiliasm  see  the  writings  <if 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  above  ic- 
ferred  to.  On  modern  premillennialism  may  be 
consulted  the  following  exegetical  works  of  a 
general  character :  Bkngki. :  (Jnotiioii  Nopi  TesUi- 
menli,  Tubingen,  1742 ;  Jokl  Jones  :  Notex  an 
Scriptures,  VhWa,.,  1861;  Ellicott  :  Commenlari; 
on  First  and  Seonnd  T/iessalonians  (Lond.,  1806), 
and  on  Second  Timodi;/,  1809;  Delitzsch:  Com- 
mentary  on  Isaiah,  Etliid).,  1809;  Riggenhach  : 
Commentary  on  First  ami  Second  T/iessalonians,  in 
American  trans,  of  Lange 's  Bibehverk ;  Alfoki)  : 
The  Greek  Testament,  etc., '^\\\  ed.,  Lond.,  1874, 
especially  vol.  iv.,  prolegomena,  vol.  xxxiii.,  aud 
p.  732.  The  following  deal  specifically  with  the 
exposition  of  prophecy  :  Mede  :  Claris  Ajioealyp- 
tica,  Lond.,  1627 ;  JuRiEU  :  L'accomplissement  <les 
propheties,  Rotterdam,  1686,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1687;  Bishop  Newton  :  Dissertations  on  the  Prophe- 
cies, Lond.,  175.5;  E.  B.  Elliott:  Ilorce  Apoca- 
lypticce,  5th  ed.,  Lond.,  1862,  a  work  of  most  ex- 
tensive research;  J.  P.  Lange:  Commentary  on 
Revelation,  New  York,  1874,  especially  Excursus  of 
American  editor  (Dr.  Craven)  on  "  Tlie  liasileia," 
"  The  Future  Advent,"  "  The  First  Resurrection," 
pp.  93,  339,  352.  Among  many  (jernian  works  of 
value  maybe  mentioned  \V)n  IIokmann:  Wcissa- 
r/un()  u.  Erfiilluni/.  Kordl.,  1841-44;  Koch:  Das 
'Tausendjdhrif/c  Reich,  Ciiitersl.,  1860  ;  Auberlen  : 
Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbarunr/  Johannis,  3  Anjl.,  Basel, 
1874.  The  subject  is  treated  dogmatically  by 
Gill:  Complete  Body  of  Divinity,  Lond.,  1791,  with 
some  notable  variations  from  above  scheme;  R.J. 
Breckenridge:  The  Knoicledcje  of  God  subjec- 
tively considered,  N.Y.,  1S60,  pp.  6(57-682;  Mar- 
tensen:  Christian  Dorpnatics,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinb., 
1865,  pp.  465-474;  Vax  Oosterzee:  Christian 
Dogmatics,  Lond.,  1872,  pp.  577-582.  794-803,  and 
Image  of  Christ,  Lond.,  1874,  pp.  448-497,  specially 
full  and  satisfactory.  In  German  see  Rothe: 
Dogmatik,  ii.  pp.  67-77;  Luthardt  :  Lehre  v.  d. 
lelzten  Dingen,  2  A  uf.,  Leip.,  1870.  Of  a  more  pop- 
ular character  are  E.  Bickersteth  :  A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  Lond.,  1835;  T.  R.  Birks  : 
Outlines  of  Unfulfilled  Prophecy,  London,  1854; 
Molyneux:  The  World  to  Come,  London,  1853; 
H.  Bonar  :  Prophetical  Landmarks,  Lond.,  1859;  J. 
H.  Brookes  :  Maranatha,  5th  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1878  ; 
J.  A.  Seiss  :  The  Last  Times,  7th  ed.,  Pliila.,  1878; 
Guinness  :  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age, 
London  and  N.  Y.,  1879-80 ;  Premillennial  Essays 
of  the  Prophetic  Conference,  Chicago,  1879.  A 
satisfactory  history  of  premillennialism  is  yet  a 
desideratum.  Corrodi's  Geschichtc  d.  Chiliasnnis 
(Zurich,  1781-83),  the  standard  authority,  full  of 
information,  only  reaches  to  1783,  and,  as  has 
been  observed,  is  not  written  with  imiiartiality. 
He  denies  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  student  will  find  most  satisfac- 
tion in  recent  histories  of  doctrine,  as  Nitzsch, 
Baur,  Ebrard,  and  especially  (for  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries)  Dorner  :  History  of  the  Dectrine 
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of  the  Person  of  Christ,  div.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  136-161, 
405-415;  also  modern  ecclesiastical  histories,  as 
of  GiESELER,  Neander,  Kurtz,  Sch.\kf,  et  al. 
For  comparison  of  Christian  with  Jewish  chili- 
asm,  of  special  value  is  Weber's  Sf/sletn  d.  Alt. 
Si/nai/.  Patdsthiien  Theotugic,  Leipzig,  ISSO,  pp. 
333-38ti.  s.  H.  KEi.Lor.G. 

PREMONSTRANTS,  or  PREMONSTRATEN- 
SIANS,  is  the  name  of  a  monastic  order  founded 
by  Norbert  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Its  name  it  derived  from  Premontre  (Prce- 
monstratum),  a  place  between  Rheims  and  Laon, 
where  its  first  monastery  was  founded  in  1121. 
It  spread  through  all  countries,  and  had  at  one 
time  a  thousand  male  and  five  hundred  female 
abbe5's.  It  was  then  divided  into  thirty  provinces, 
or  "circaries,"  with  a  circalor  at  the  head  of  each. 
Tlie  abbots  of  Premontre,  St.  Martin,  Floreff, 
and  Cuissy,  tlie  four  oldest  monasteries,  enjoj-ed 
the  highest  authority :  they  exercised  a  general 
right  of  visitation.  The  abbot  of  Premontre 
stood  at  tlie  head  of  the  whole  order  as  a  kind  of 
general.  The  province  of  .Saxony  held  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  order.  Its  circalor,  the  provost 
of  Magdeburg,  had  tliirteen  abbeys  and  the  cathe- 
dral chapters  of  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Havel- 
berg,  and  Ratzeburg,  under  his  authority :  the  four 
latter  episcopal  sees  were  consequently  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  Premonstrants.  The  rules 
were  those  of  Augustine.  The  religious  practices 
were  severe.  Flesh  was  altogether  forbidden. 
Fasts  were  frequent,  also  scourgings. 

Norbert  of  Gennep  was  born  at  Xanten,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleve, 
and  died  at  Magdeburg,  June  6,  1134.  He  was  a 
relative  of  the  emperor,  Henry  V.,  held  several 
rich  benefices,  and  led  a  gay  life  until  1115,  when 
lie  was  converted.  He  left  his  court  costume  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  dressed  himself  in  plain 
sheepskins,  and  walked  about  barefooted  among 
the  poor  people,  preaching  and  teaching.  In 
1118  he  renounced  his  benefices,  and  distributed 
all  his  property  among  the  poor,  and,  having 
associated  himself  in  1119  with  Ilugodes  Fossees, 
he  determined  to  found  a  new  order,  and  select- 
ed, in  accordance  w  ith  a  vision,  tlie  valley  of  Coucy 
{J'ralum  7iio>islraliim,  or  Prminonslralum)  for  the 
site  of  the  first  monastery.  Honorius  II.  con- 
firmed the  order  by  a  bull  of  Feb.  16,  1126;  and 
in  the  same  year  Norbert  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg;  in  which  position,  however, 
his  severity  brought  liim  into  manifold  conflicts 
with  his  cliapter,  the  Wendish  inissionai'ies,  and 
the  burghers  of  the  city.  But  his  order  pros- 
pered, and  was  for  .several  centuries  the  rival  of 
the  Cistercian.  Gradually,  however,  relaxation 
crept  in,  and  losses  occurred,  which  made  reforms 
and  restrictions  necessary;  an<l  wlien,  finally, 
decay  get  in,  the  collapse  followed  swiftly.  See 
Huijnnii  annales  onl.  Pram.,  Nancy,  1734  ;  and 
AVi.NTKR  :  Die  Priimnnstratenser  ties  12  Jahrhun- 
(Icrln.  I!i-rlin,  1S65.  .M.nRKCHT  V(KJEI,. 

PRENTISS,  Elizabeth,  b.  at  Portland,  Me., 
Oct.  2(J,  LSIM;  d.  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  Aug.  13,  1878. 
She  was  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward 
Pay.son.  Wliile  a  young  girl,  slie  began  to  write 
for  The  Youth's  Companion,  In  1815  slie  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  (George  L.  Prentiss,  then  just 
ordained  as  a  p.^stor  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  In 
1851  «he  removed  to  New  York,  wliere  Iter  hus- 


band became  successively  pastor  and  theological 
professor.  In  1858  she  accompanied  him  abroad, 
and  spent  two  years  there,  mostly  in  Switzerland. 
Between  1853,  when  her  most  popular  juvenile 
work  {Little  Susy's  Six  Birlhdnys)  was  published, 
and  1878,  the  year  of  her  death,  more  than  twenty 
different  volumes  appeared  from  lier  pen,  among 
them  two  other  Susy  books,  The  Flower  of  the 
Family,  Henry  and  Bessie,  The  Percys,  Fred  and 
Maria  and  Me,  Little  Lou's  Sayings  and  Doings^ 
Stepping  Hearenward,  Aunt  Jane's  Hero,  The 
Home  at  Greylock,  The  Story  Lizzie  told,  Urban 
and  his  Friends,  Nidworth,  and  Golden  Hours, 
or  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Christian  Life.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  these  works  have  been  sold  in  America. 
Many  of  them  were  republished  in  Great  Britain, 
and  had  a  wide  circulation  there.  The  Flower 
of  the  Family,  Stepping  Hearenward,  and  several 
others,  were  translated  into  "French  and  German, 
and  passed  through  successive  editions. 

Of  all  Mrs.  Prentiss's  writings.  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward has  made  the  strongest  impression.  More 
than  seventy  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold 
in  America.  It  was  reprinted  in  England  by  five- 
different  houses.  It  was  issued  by  Tauchnitz,  in 
his  Collection  of  British  A  uthois  ;  and  the  German 
translation  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.  For 
further  notices  of  Mrs.  Prentiss's  books,  see  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss,  edited  by 
her  husband  (New  York,  1882,  eighth  thousand, 
June,  1883),  pp.  281,  282,  also  pp.  568-573;  and 
for  a  characterization  of  her  writings,  as  also  a 
vivid  sketch  of  her  personal  and  religious  traits^ 
see  Dr.  Vincent's  Memorial  Discourse,  pp.  559- 
568  of  the  same  work. 

PRESBYTER  AND  THE  PRESBYTERATE. 
Age  should  always  bring  experience,  and  com- 
mand respect  and  influence.  Tlie  Tepovaia  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Scnatus  of  the  Romans,  derived 
their  names,  original  membersliip,  and  political 
import,  from  the  age  of  their  members.  So,  under 
Moses  and  afterwards,  the  "  elders  "  of  Israel  were 
the  people's  chosen  representatives  and  governors, 
because  of  tlieir  years  (Exod.  iii.  16,  xii.  21 ;. 
Num.  xi.  16  sq. ;  Josh.  vii.  6;  1  Sam.  viii.  4; 
Jer.  xxix.  1,  etc.).  The  members  of  the  Sanhedriu 
and  of  the  local  courts  among  the  Jews  were 
"elders."  From  tlie  Old-Testament  to  tlie  New- 
Testament  church  the  eldership  was  naturally 
introduced.  The  subsequent  liistory  of  the  elder- 
ship may  be  divided  into  three  divisions:  I.  Apos- 
tolic, II.  Reformed  upon  Calvinistic  principles, 
III.  Modern. 

I.  Ai'osToi.ic.  —  Elder  and  bisliop  were  differ- 
ent names  for  tlie  same  oflice.  The  origin  of 
it  was  when  the  seven  were  chosen  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  at  the  suggestion  of  tlie  apostles. 
(Acts  vi.  1  sijq.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  follow,  as  is 
commonly  done,  the  error  of  Cyprian  (K)i.  III.  3), 
and  assert  that  the  seven  had  no  other  oflice  than 
that  of  the  so-called  diacoiuiie;  for  they  are  never 
called  deacons  in  the  Acts,  and  their  duties  were 
much  more  nniltiraricuis  and  independent  than 
(he  latter's.  The  seven  were  both  elders  anil  dea- 
cons, as  Chrysostom  had  llie  insight  to  perceive 
{Horn,  in  Aria  A/i/i.,  XIV.  p.  115,  ed.  Moutf.); 
and  from  their  double  olfiee  aro.se  the  eldership 
and  the  diaconate.  Tlie  first  mention  of  elders 
as  sudi  is  in  Acts  xi.  30,  in  connection  with  th<*- 
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churcli  at  Antiocli,  wliose  elders  sent  the  money 
collected  for  the  relief  of  the  ■ludiraii  brethren,  — 
precisely  the  sort  of  work  committed  to  the  seven. 
It  was  the  apostles  and  the  elders  in  Jerusalem 
who  debated  tlie  great  question  of  Christian  lib- 
erty, and  sent  the  letter  (Acts  xv.)  which  proves 
that  the  latter  had  care  of  spiritual  no  less  than 
of  temporal  concerns.  Again:  the  elders  were 
present  when  Paul  made  his  report  in  .Jerusalem 
concerning  his  last  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi. 
18  sq([.)-  Further:  it  was  the  elders  who  were 
commissioned  by  .James  (v.  14  sqq.)  to  pray  over 
the  sick,  and  anoint  them  with  oil.  In  the  Gen- 
tile Christian  world,  also,  elders  were  prominent 
persons.  Paul  ordained  such  in  Lystra,  Iconium, 
and  Antioch  (Acts  xiv.  23) ;  tenderly  addressed 
and  earnestly  counselled  those  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  (xx.  17  sqq.);  and  in  his  epistles,  by  wise 
and  minute  directions,  showed  these  officers  how 
tliey  were  to  fulfil  their  duties,  both  governmen- 
tal and  directly  spiritual,  in  a  word,  pastoral  (1 
Thess.  V.  12;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq.  ;  Tit.  i.  6  sqq.). 
Peter  gives  similar  directions  (1  Pet.  v.  1-4). 
But  Paul's  remark,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially 
those  who  labor  in  the  word  and  in  teaching"  (1 
Tim.  V.  17),  does  not  imply  two  classes  of  elders, 
the  "teaching"  and  the  "ruling,"  for  there  was 
only  one  class,  but  rather  that  each  elder,  accord- 
ing to  his  aptitude  and  training,  was  to  give 
himself  to  his  special  work,  whether  teaching  or 
ruling,  and  also,  that,  although  teaching  was  part 
of  the  office,  every  elder  was  not  called  upon  to 
teach.  In  similar  strain,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17  speaks 
of  the  teaching  of  the  elders,  and  their  care  for 
the  souls  of  their  constituency. 

From  these  passages  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  primitive  elders  can  be 
formed.  They  taught  publicly;  but  this  was  not 
the  whole  of  their  work.  They  governed,  as  well 
as  instructed.  They  were  neither  merely  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation,  nor  merely  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  nor  pre-eminently  organs  of 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  they  held  the  reins 
of  authority  in  the  congregation,  watching  over 
and  leading  each  and  every  soul.  They  were 
not  identical  with  preachers,  because  every  male 
member  could  preach.  They  were  not  lay-elders, 
because  the  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy 
had  not  yet  been  made.  They  stood  in  and  at 
the  same  time  orer  the  congregation ;  in  it,  be- 
cause they  belonged  originally  and  constantly  to 
it ;  over  it,  because  they  exercised  the  right  and 
duty  of  oversight  and  guidance.  They  were,  as 
a  rule,  chosen  by  the  congregation,  as  were  the 
seven  (Acts  vi.,  cf.  xiv.  23),  under  divine  direction 
(xx.  28).  I>ven  in  the  cases  where  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostles,  or  at  their  command 
(Tit.  i.  5),  there  was  presumably  co-action  on  the 
congregations'  part. 

A  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  presbyterial 
office  and  the  constitution  of  the  congregation 
came  about  97  A.D.,  when  Clement  of  Rome,  in 
the  interest  of  unity  and  order,  wrote  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  wherein  he 
appeals  to  the  Old-Testament  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  (chap.  xli.  sq.)  as  a  valid  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  same  distinction  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  on  the  ground  of  it,  calls 
the  rebellion  against  the  elders,  which  had  broken 


out  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  an  attack  upon 
divinely  constituted  autliority.  The  epistle  proves 
that  already  the  primitive  idea  of  the  eldership 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  elders  would 
speedily  be  a  class  distinct  from  the  laity,  having 
exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Neither  Clement 
nor  Polycarp  (Episl.,  chap,  vi.)  has  any  thing  to 
say  about  teaching-elders.  Indeed,  from  their 
time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  eldership  into  a  hierarchy. 

II.  Reformed  Eldkkship  upon  Calvinistic 
Principles.  —  All  the  Reformers  desired  to  re- 
store to  the  congregations  their  primitive  rights ; 
but  they  differed  very  nmch  as  to  metliods. 
Luther  taught  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  people's  right  to  call,  install,  dismiss,  and  in- 
dict their  ministers.  The  power  of  the  keys  was 
also  theirs.  Yet  neither  Luther  nor  Melanchthon, 
nor  any  other  Wittenberg  Reformer,  restored  the 
eldership.  Indeed,  Luther  maintained,  that,  be- 
sides preaching,  there  was  only  the  care  of  the 
poor  to  be  provided  for  through  an  ecclesiastical 
office.  (See  art.  Lutheran  Church.)  The  res- 
toration of  the  eldership  came  from  O^colampadi- 
us  of  Basel ;  but  it  was  Calvin  who  first  set  forth 
the  idea  in  a  thoroughly  practical  form.  This 
was  in  Geneva  (1.541).  He  was  not  able,  it  is 
true,  to  carry  his  ideas  upon  this  subject  to  their 
full  development,  because  politics  interfered ;  but 
he  accomplished  this  organization,  —  the  elders 
came  next  to  the  pastors  and  teachers,  and  con- 
stituted the  third  official  rank ;  the  deacons,  the 
fourth.  The  elders  were  elected  by  the  Council 
of  State,  with  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
list  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred 
for  its  approval.  The  elders  were  to  be  twelve 
in  number,  —  two  to  belong  to  the  Little  Council ; 
four,  to  the  Council  of  Sixty ;  and  six,  to  the 
Council  of  Two  Hundred.  Each  elder  was  given 
a  section  of  the  city  to  inspect  as  to  its  moral  con- 
duct ;  and  the  body,  with  the  six  ministers,  con- 
stituted the  consistory,  which  dealt  with  all  cases 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Calvin's  idea  of  the  eldership  was  adopted  in 
France  and  Scotland,  and  sporadically  in  Ger- 
many. In  Paris  the  first  consistory,  composed  of 
the  minister  and  several  elders  and  deacons,  was 
formed  1555,  and  afterwards  a  number  of  congre- 
gations took  up  the  plan.  At  first  the  consisto- 
ries had  unlimited  authority;  but  their  power  was 
curtailed  by  the  synod  of  1559.  In  Geneva  the 
elders  were  chosen  for  life ;  in  France,  for  much 
shorter  times.  Their  duties  were  to  govern  and 
conduct  the  congregation  :  the  direct  care  of  souls 
was  relegated  to  deacons.  In  Scotland  the  pres- 
byterate  was  set  up  in  1560,  and  declared  to  be 
of  scriptural  authority,  and  to  rank  equal  with 
the  ministi-y,  tlie  clergy-elders  standing  on  the 
level  of  the  ruling  elders,  as  a  spiritual  office. 
The  elders,  with  the  minister,  visited  the  sick, 
and  examined  intendant  comnmnicants,  consti- 
tuted with  him  and  under  his  presidency  the  kirk- 
session,  and  finally  elected  their  own  successors. 

The  eldership  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not 
apostolic,  although  its  defenders  appealed  directly 
to  Scripture,  and  thought  to  copy  the  primitive 
church,  for  the  reason,  that,  in  the  apostolic 
church,  the  elders  had  the  entire  government  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  preachers  were  not 
next  to  them  or  above  them,  but  simply  members 
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of  the  congregations,  —  perliaps  elders,  perhaps 
not;  for  as  yet  the  order  of  preacher  had  not 
been  developed. 

The  presliyterial  polity  spread  from  Scotland 
into  England,  and  in  Germany  was  adopted,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by 
many  Lutheran  churches  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  and  received  the  cordial  ap- 
proval and  advocacy  of  Spener. 

III.  :MonERX.  —  The  presbyterial  polity  has  in 
this  century  spread  very  widely.  In  Prussia  it 
was  introduced  in  many  hundred  congregations 
(June  29, 1850,  and  Sept.  10,  1873);  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Bavaria,  Braunschweig,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  polity  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Independency  or  Congre- 
gationalism, and  from  lay-government  pure  and 
simple  (Erastianisni).  The  true  eldership  has 
these  marks  :  (1)  Distinction  between  and  separa- 
tion of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  refer- 
ence to  the  congregation  and  its  officers ;  (2)  Organi- 
zation of  the  congregation,  so  that  certain  members 
be  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties 
and  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges;  (3)  The 
elders  are  intrusted,  along  with  the  minister,  with 
the  spiritual  care,  the  temporal  affairs,  and  the 
legal   representation  of   the  congregation.      See 

ruKSBVTEKI.WISM.  G.  V.  I.EC'HLER. 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCHES.      I.    In  Scot- 

(1)  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  fol- 
lowing article  will  be  dedicated  to  some  account 
of,  (1)  the  history,  (2)  the  constitution,  and  (3) 
the  present  condition,  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

1.  History.  —  The  Church  of  Scotland  came 
into  existence  in  the  year  1560.  It  can  hardly 
be  saiil,  certainly,  to  have  been  legally  established 
in  that  year.  Tlie  formal  ratification  of  Presby- 
terian church  government  in  Scotland  did  not 
take  i>lace  until  1592,  when  the  celebrated  act  of 
the  Scots  Parliament  was  passed,  which  has  been 
commonly  known  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1560,  however,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  church  were  practically  laid.  It 
was  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August  of  that 
year,  that  "  the  Scots  Confession,"  drawn  up  at 
their  request,  and  read  aloud,  clause  by  clause,  in 
their  hearing,  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Three 
Estates  of  the  realm.  Its  ratification  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  "  Of  the  ti'iiiporal 
estate,"  says  Knox,  in  his  Hislori/  of  t/te  Rcfonna- 
lion,  "only  voU^d  in  the  contrary  the  Earl  of  Ath- 
oU  and  the  Lords  Somerville  and  Bortliwick  ; 
and  yet  for  their  dissenting  they  produced  no 
better  reason,  but  '  we  will  believe  as  our  fathers 
believed.'  "  He  goes  on,  "  The  bishops  (pajiistical, 
I  mean)  spoke  nothing.  The  rest  of  the  whole 
Three  Estates  by  their  public  votes  affirmed  the 
doctrine." 

It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  may  claim  even 
an  earlier  commencement  tlum  the  year  1560,  and 
may,  indeed,  assert  its  right  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  first  introduction  into  the  counti-y  of  Cliristi- 
anity  itaelf ;  the  early  Celtic  Church,  the  Church 
of  St.  Ninian  and  St.  Columba,  being,  as  is  al- 
leged, essentially  Presbyterian.  The  early  Cel- 
tic Church  certainly  wa,s  not  episcopalian  ;  nor, 
above  all,  had  that  church  any  subordination  to 
^he  Roman  pontilf.     But  the  resemblances  to  tiie 


church  of  John  Knox,  found  in  the  monastic 
establishments  over  which  the  abbot-presbyter  of 
lona  so  long  ruled,  are  by  no  means  complete ;  the 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  system  being,  as  Dean  Stanley 
has  said  {Church  of  Scotland,  p.  23),  "as  unlike 
presbyterianism  as  it  is  unlike  episcopacy."  And 
especially  when  we  consider  that  a  strictly  Roman- 
ist Church,  as  introduced  by  David  I.,  had  inter- 
rupted for  four  hundred  years  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Scottish  Christi- 
anity, the  theory  of  what  is  called  the  continuity 
of  the  Chuich  of  Scotland  must,  upon  the  whole, 
be  set  aside  as  untenable. 

The  new  church,  though  succeeding  a  religious 
establishment  very  differently  situated,  entered 
on  its  career  with  miserably  inadequate  provis- 
ions for  its  material  support.  The  endowments 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  had  been  enor- 
mous. It  has  been  estimated,  that,  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  landed  property  of  Scotland  was  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  that,  including  all 
sources  of  income,  the  actual  revenues  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  that  country  must  have  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  proposal  of  John  Knox  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party,  as  to  the  disposal 
of  property  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  ecclesias- 
tical piroperty,  will  be  found  in  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  chap.  v.  That  scheme  was  not  only,  as 
regards  its  originators,  remai-kably  disinterested, 
but,  both  in  its  general  conception  and  in  its  de- 
tails, wise  and  statesmanlike.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  revenues  of  the  church  should  be  devoted 
to  three  objects,  all  of  them  more  or  less  contem- 
plated by  the  original  donors  of  church  property' 
in  Scotland;  namely,  (1)  the  sustentation  of  the 
ministry,  (2)  the  education  of  the  people  in 
schools  and  universities  —  tlie  education  to  be  of 
the  most  liberal  description,  and  (3)  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Patriotic  as  was  this  great  scheme,  it 
met  with  nothing  but  ridicule  from  the  memliiTS 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Maitlaud  of  Lethiug- 
ton  called  it  "a  devout  imagination."  The  result 
is  well  known.  Eventually  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil  fell  to  the  crown  and  to  the  nobles  and  land- 
owners of  Scotland,  whose  votes  determined  the 
matter,  and  many  of  whom  had  from  the  first 
favored  the  Refiirniation  less,  it  nuist  be  feared, 
from  religious  principle  than  from  personal  inter- 
est. A  third  of  the  old  Papal  revenues  was,  it 
is  true,  nomitmlly  assigned  to  the  church  ;  but  of 
this  sum  only  a  very  small  portion  ajipears  to 
have  been  paid,  and  that  very  irregularly.  The 
consequences  were  serious,  not  only  to  the  minis- 
ters, but  to  the  church.  Thirty-six  years  aftei-  the 
Reformation,  i.e.,  in  1596,  the  General  Assembly 
complained  that  four  hundred  parish  churches, 
"in  addition  to  the  churches  of  Argyll  and  the 
isles,"  wore  still  destitute  of  ministers,  "  I'lu-  lack 
of  provision  of  sutficiont  stipends;  "  so  that  "  {\\k 
land  overflowed  willi  atheism  and  all  kinds  of 
vice"  (Caldei'wood  :  flislori/,  v.  41(1).  And,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  loS'l,, lames  Melville  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ac<'ount  of  the  slate  of  matters.  "  By 
the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  earls,  lords,  and 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,"  he  says,  "the  minis- 
ters, schools,  and  jioor  were  spoiled  of  that  which 
shouhl  sustain  them,  .  .  .  when'of  came  fearful 
darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and   idola- 
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try,  with  iiiiiumeralile  filtliy  and  execrable  sins  " 
(Diari/,  \2'.)).  Knox  speaks  in  terms  of  scathing 
indignation.  "  Some  [of  the  laity]  were  licen- 
tious," he  says;  "some  had  greedily  gripped  the 
possessions  of  the  cimrch;  and  others  thought 
they  would  not  lose  tluar  part  of  Christ's  coat. 
.  .  .  The  chief  great  man  that  had  professed 
Christ  Jesus,  and  refused  to  subscrilie  the  Book- 
of  Discipline,  was  the  Lord  Erskine ;  and  no 
wonder !  for  ...  if  the  poor,  the  schools,  and 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  had  their  own.  Ids 
kitchen  had  lacked  two  parts  of  tliat  which  he 
now  unjustly  posscsseth  "  (llistorij,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.S). 
The  same  narrowness  of  nu'aus,  hampering  all 
lier  operations,  has  characterized  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  first  to  last. 

Nor  has  the  Church  of  Scotland  had,  upon  the 
whole,  otherwise  than  a  troubled  career.  Robert 
Wodrow  calls  his  history,  which  extends  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  a  Hiatory  of 
the  Suffering!!  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
same  description  might,  witliout  violence,  be  ap- 
plied to  a  much  more  extended  period  of  Scottish 
church  history.  Her  motto.  Nee  tamen  consume- 
halur,  itself,  indeed,  implies  that  she  has  always 
been  exposed  to,  no  less  than  that  she  has  always 
survived,  trial  and  suffering. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  she  has  thus  labored,  through  tiie  limita- 
tion of  her  resources  and  other  hinderances,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  not  tliroughout  her  his- 
tory been  behind  other  churches  in  the  work 
which  she  has  accomplished.  She  has  been,  no 
doubt,  excelled  by  the  Cluu'ch  of  England,  and 
also  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  at  least  in  its  highest  de- 
partments, and  especially  as  regards  the  number 
of  men  occupying  a  pre-ennnent  jmsition  in  arts 
and  literature,  who  have  belonged  to  her  commun- 
ion, and  been  fostered  l)y  her  institutions.  But, 
even  with  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, she  has  not  been  altogether  unentitled  to  hon- 
orable recognition;  numbering,  as  she  has  done, 
among  her  sons,  from  the  first,  —  that  is,  even  in 
the  sixteenth  centiu'y  itself,  —  men  like  George 
Buchanan,  Alexander  Alesius,  Andrew  Melville, 
and  others  of  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  schol- 
ars of  their  age,  as  tried,  too,  not  by  Scottish 
standards,  but  by  the  standard  of  those  foreign 
universities  in  which  most  of  them  prosecuted  a 
great  part  of  their  studies.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  again.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
—  "Jupiter  Carlyle,"  —  speaking  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries, boasts,  not  without  reason,  that  there 
were  few  branches  of  literature  in  which  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Church  did  not  excel  {Aulohlog- 
raphi/,  p.  561).  So  it  has  been  always.  Nor, 
when  referring  to  her  services  to  learning,  must  we 
forget  the  proposals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  in  The  F/r.<(  Book-  of  Discipline,  already 
referred  to,  for  a  scheme  of  national  education, 
which  is  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  only 
beginning  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated;  or  the 
system  of  parish  schools,  introduced  liy  the  Privy 
Council  in  1610,  not  without  the  active  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Church,  as  well  as  carried  out  under 
her  superintendence,  and  which  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  high  character  and  the  remarkable 
success  in  lite  for  which,  for  so  long  a  period, 
Scotchmen  have  been  distinguished  in  all  part* 


of  the  world.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  liowever, 
has  done  still  greater  work.  A  Christian  church 
nuiinly  exists  for  the  religious  instruction,  com- 
fort, and  edification  of  tlie  people,  and  for  the 
extension  beyond  her  own  bounds  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And,  judgmg  espe- 
cially from  statistics  which  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  no  church,  it  is  believed, 
can  ajipeal  with  more  confidence  to  the  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  success  w  ith  which,  in  their  every-day 
labors,  tlie  ministers  and  nienibers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  have  fulfilled  tlieir  sujireme  duties. 

The  principal  events  of  the  history  of  the 
church  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
times  may  be  very  briefly  recapitulated.  On  the 
■20th  of  December,  1500,  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  Edinburgh.  There  were  forty-one 
members,  of  whom  only  six  were  ministers.  Its 
chief  business  related  to  the  external  organiza- 
tion of  the  infant  church.  In  the  same  year  the 
Book  of  Pollci/,  or  First  Book  of  Discipline,  was 
prepared,  and  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  who, 
however,  never  gave  that  document,  as  a  whole, 
their  formal  approval.  The  principal  reasons 
have  been  already  noticed. 

The  church  at  its  fir.st  beginnings  accepted  pres- 
bytery as  its  system  of  cluu'ch  government,  having 
been,  indeed,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  policy, formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Genevan  Church,  from  which 
its  most  influential  leaders  liad  received  their  own 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  principles.  The  great 
controversy,  however,  as  to  episcopacy,  which 
continued  to  trouble  the  Scottish  Church  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  very  soon  broke 
out.  It  originated  with  the  nobles,  whose  personal 
interests  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of 
nonunal,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  allusion  to  an 
old  rustic  device  for  making  cows  give  milk,  "tul- 
chane  "  bishoprics.  Episcopacy  was  afterwards 
adopted,  for  a  different  reason,  by  James  ^T.  and 
his  immediate  successors,  who  (at  least  as  regards 
James  himself  and  his  son  Charles  I.)  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  prelacy  and 
monarchy.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  had 
been  resolved  to  continue  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
bi.shops,  now  disestablished,  their  nominal  titles 
and  also  a  large  part  of  their  stipends;  the  expec- 
tation being,  that,  as  these  men  died  out,  the  last 
traces  of  the  old  system  would  gradually  disappear 
along  with  them.  But  in  1572,  when  this  natural 
termination  of  the  older  incumbencies  began  to 
take  effect,  a  convocation  of  the  church  at  Leith 
w-as  persuaded,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
but  under  the  pretext  of  the  minority  of  the  king, 
to  postpone  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Leith  ordinances  were, 
in  an  evil  moment,  consented  to  bj' John  Knox  and 
other  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  retrograde  movement  in  question  was  for  a 
time  arrested  by  the  influence  of  Andrew  Melville. 
Melville,  laden  with  scholastic  honoi'S,  returned 
from  the  Continent  (where  he  had  during  the  last 
ten  years  been  completing  his  university  educa- 
tion) in  the  year  1574,  and  at  once  assailed  ejiisco- 
pacy,  not  onh',  like  John  Knox,  as  inexpedient, 
but  as,  in  its  own  nature,  contrary  to  the  Scriji- 
tures.  In  1580,  under  Melville's  influence,  the 
General  Assembly  "found  and  declared  the  ]ire- 
tended  office  of  a  bishop  to  be  unlawf  id,  having 
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neither  fouudatioii  nor  warrant  iu  the  word  of 
(ioti;"  and  so  vigorously  was  tliis  resolution  acted 
upon,  that,  before  the  Assembly  of  the  following 
year,  all  the  bishops,  except  five,  had  sent  in  their 
demissions.  In  1581  a  strictly  presbyterian  book 
of  policy,  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up 
under  Melville's  supervision,  was  prepared.  And 
though  never  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  nor  even 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  of  the 
church,  this  document  became  iu  1502  the  basis  of 
the  celebrated  act  of  Parliament,  already  referred 
to,  which  established  presbyterian  church  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  time  overturned  the  episco- 
pal polity  in  Scotland.  But  the  recovery  was  only 
temporary.  James  VI.  had  never  been  a  Presby- 
terian at  heart,  and  his  succession  to  tlie  English 
throne  iu  1603  gave  him  a  new  motive  for  a  pref- 
erence which  was  originally  due,  as  already  sug- 
gested, to  political  motives.  From  this  time  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  scheme  of  assimilating 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  Scottish  kingdom 
to  that  of  England ;  and  by  means  of  the  Perth 
Articles  of  1618  (ratified  by  Parliament  in  1621), 
imposing  a  number  of  medi<eval  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  by  the  previous  act  of 
1606,  restoring  their  estates  to  Scottish  bishops, 
he  effectually  prepared  the  way  for  certain  still 
greater  changes  in  the  same  direction,  which  he 
left  to  be  introduced  by  his  son.  That  son, 
Charles  I.,  more  zealous,  and  less  astute,  carried 
matters  farther  than  James,  but  brought  upon 
himself  in  the  process  the  loss  of  his  crown  and 
his  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Laud,  of  the 
Book  of  Canons  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
was  tlie  immediate  occasion  of  the  English  Rebel- 
lion. Another  re-action  occurred  in  1637 ;  and 
presbytery,  though  in  an  exaggerated  form  and 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  gained  the  as- 
cendent till  1661,  —  the  date  of  the  Restoration. 
Episcopacy  was  in  1661  again  re-established,  not 
without,  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(especially  as  represented  by  the  Covenanters),  the 
accompaniment  of  cruel  persecution,  which  hardly 
cea,sed  from  that  date  till  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
It  must  be  added,  that,  throughout  this  whole 
period  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  — 
w  hatever  may  have  been  the  clianges  in  the  public 
policy  of  the  government, — -the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  been  consistently  in  favor 
of  tlie  presbyterian  forms.  After  the  revolution 
.settlement  which  restored  presbytery  on  the  basis 
of  tlie  old  Scottish  act  of  1592,  the  church  ceased 
to  suffer  from  the  controversies  between  iiresby- 
tery  and  prelacy.  An  act  of  Queen  Anne  (1711), 
restoring  i)atronage  in  the  appointment  of  niiiiis- 
ters,  now  became,  ilirectly  or  indirectly,  the  prin- 
cipal .source  of  trouble  to  the  church.  One  of  its 
consequences  was  the  secession,  in  1737,  of  cer- 
tain ministers,  with  their  congregation.s,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Stirling  (see  Ebenezku  Erskine 
and  U-NiTKD  PRESiiYTf:itiAN  Churcii  of  Scot- 
land), which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  now 
large  and  important  body  known  a.s  the  "  Unitfi<l 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Scotland."  Anotlier.seces- 
.sion,  originating  in  very  much  the  same  way,  and 
eventually  forming  part  of  the  same  dissenting 
body,  took  place  in  1715.  'J'liis  now  soces.sion, 
until  its  union  with  the  seceders  of  1737,  took 
the  name  of  "  The  Relief." 


It  would  be  impossible,  with  our  limited  space, 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Within  the  latter  period,  incomparably  the  most 
important  event  was  the  "  Disruption,"  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  called,  of  1843.  In  that  year  a 
large  number  of  the  ministers,  and  also  of  the 
laity,  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
withdrew  from  the  church,  and  formed  a  body  of 
dissenters,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Free  Church." 
The  occasion  of  the  step  thus  taken  by  the  most 
considerable,  at  least  in  numbers,  of  all  the  seced- 
ers who  have  left  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
complicated,  and  cannot  be  explained  without 
going  into  details  for  which  this  is  not  the  place. 
The  question  related  chiefly  to  the  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  church ;  but  it  originated  in  a 
proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  modify 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  the  law  of  patronage 
in  the  appointment  of  parish  ministers.  The 
secession  appeared  at  first  to  threaten  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  "  It  was  found  (Cunningham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  531)  to  have  swept  into  the  ranks  of 
dissent  more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  .  .  .  and  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  membership  of  the  church."  On 
the  part  of  the  seceding  clergy,  a  noble  sacrifice 
was  made,  which,  the  better  it  is  understood,  will 
be  appreciated  the  more  highly.  And  this  is  freely 
conceded  even  by  those  who  feel  most  strongly 
that  the  Scottish  martyrs  of  1843  were,  to  use 
the  words  of  SirAVilliam  Hamilton,  "martyrs  by 
mistake  ;  "  and  that  the  result  of  their  action  has 
been,  not  favorable,  but  mischievous,  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  at  heart. 

Among  the  more  recent  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  are  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1866,  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  instrumental  music,  and 
other  innovations  in  the  forms  of  public  worshij), 
should  not  be  opposed,  unless  they  interfered  with 
the  peace  of  the  church  or  the  harmony  of  congre- 
gations ;  and  the  pa.ssi!ig,  in  1874,  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  on 
the  subject  of  church  patronage,  and  to  substitute 
popular  election  in  the  aj^poiutment  of  ministers. 

2.  Constitution.  - —  (a)  The  doctrine  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  as  established  by  law  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  (originally  as  a  common 
confession  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  —  a  sclieme  which  came  to 
nothing)  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1642-40),  and  known  as  the  "  Westminster  Con- 
fession." The  original  Scots  Confession,  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  John  Knox,  and  approved  by  the 
Three  Estates  of  the  Scottisli  Parliament  in  1560, 
was  formally  superseded  in  favor  of  this  new 
symbol,  first  l>y  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
jias.sed  in  1047,  and  afterwards  by  the  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary  of  1600,  re- 
pstabli.shing  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  this  act  of  1600  the  articles  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  are  engrossed  in  extensn,  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  . 'Scotland.  Substantially  the  two  con- 
fessions maintain —  with,  perhaps,  in  the  ease  of 
the  latter,  a  tendency  to  the  more  extreme  form 
of  Calvinislic  theology  —  the  same  general  type 
of  doctrine.      L'pon  the  whole,  too,  the  doctrine 
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is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  other 
confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(h)  As  regards  church  government,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is,  as  already  said,  presbyterian.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  it  is  more  strictly  presby- 
terian than  the  early  French  and  Swiss  churches, 
though  to  these,  upon  the  wliole,  it  in  polity  most 
nearly  approaches.  Thus,  except  for  a  tew  years 
after  the  Reformation,  when  the  deficiency  of 
qualified  pastors  to  supply  the  vacant  parishes 
required  a  special  temporary  ari-angement,  it  has 
never,  like  the  Continental  presbyterian  churches 
just  referred  to,  admitted  superintendents,  pra- 
positi,  or  inspectores  as  part  of  its  organization, 
but  has  maintained  presbyterial  parity  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Scottish  Church  does  not  now,  and,  as  far  as 
her  legal  standards  are  concerned,  has  not  at  any 
time,  held  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  presby- 
terianism.  It  does  not  hold  presbytery  so  much 
as  Christianity  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  its  religious  polity.  In  the  Scots  Confession  of 
1560,  and  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  1647, 
it  alike  subordinates  forms  of  church  government 
to  the  catholic  and  undenominational  doctrines 
which  are  common  to  all  Christian  churches.  In 
the  Scots  Confession  the  first  article  is  "  of  God," 
and  in  the  Westminster  Confession  the  same  place 
is  assigned  to  "  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Nor  has 
the  hypothesis  of  a,  Jus  divinmn  for  presbytery — a 
■divine  institution  of  presbyterian  churcli  govern- 
ment—  ever  been  authoritatively  accepted  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  So  far  from  professing  to 
believe  that  presbytery,  as  a  system  of  church 
government  perpetually  and  universally  binding 
.upon  the  Christian  Church,  is  prescribed  in  the 
|New  Testament,  it  freely  acknowledges  that  "  it 
[does  not  think  that  any  policy  .  .  .  can  be  ap- 
pointed for  all  ages,  tnues,  and  places "  (Scols 
Confession,  chap.  XX.);  and  it  holds  that  "  there 
ai-e  some  circumstances  concerning  .  .  .  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  common  to  human  actions 
and  societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  liylu 
of  nature  and  ChrUlian  prudence  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  Word"  {Westminster  Confession, 
chap.  i.).  The  view  on  the  subject  of  chmch  gov- 
ernment, which,  judging  from  its  standards  and 
the  works  of  its  most  learned  and  judicious  con- 
stitutional writers,  is  maintained  by  the  Scottish 
Church,  is,  that  while  other  forms  of  church 
government  are  not  to  be  condemned  as  ne- 
cessarily anti-scriptural,  or  all  other  churches 
formed  on  different  models  unchurched,  presby- 
tery, besides  being  on  other  grounds  defensible 
(and  especially  on  grounds  of  experience)  is,  if 
not  exclusively  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  in  entire  harmony  with  the  general  principles 
of  that  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
terms  of  the  formula  required  to  be  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  church  do  not,  as  regards  this 
point,  go  beyond  such  a  general  approval  of  the 
presbyterian  polity.  The  terms  are  these  :  "  I  do 
own  the  presbyterian  government  and  discipline 
now  so  happily  established  in  [this  church]  ;  which 
.  .  .  government,  I  am  persuaded,  [is]  founded 
upon  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto." 

Dr.  Edmund  Calaniy  of  London  tells  in  his 
Autobiography  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  visit  paid  to 
him,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  by  an 


old  lady  whose  son  had  recently  gone  to  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis.  She  told  hnn  she  was  anxious 
about  his  spiritual  welfare  in  a  place  so  benighted 
as  London.  "  Why,"  said  Calamy,  "  what  is  your 
fear?  We  in  England  have  the  same  Scriptures 
as  you  have,  we  believe  in  the  same  Saviour,  and 
we  insist  as  much  as  you  do  upon  all  holy  living." 
The  old  lady  replied,  "All  that  may  be  very  true; 
but  you  have  no  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  syn- 
ods, and  general  assemblies."  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  however  strongly  it  maintains  its  own 
principles  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  glad  to  have 
it  in  its  power  to  disclaim  any  such  narrow  views 
of  true  religion. 

Practically  the  government  of  the  Scottish 
Church  is  carried  on  by  a  body  of  ministers  and 
elders  who  are  alike  members  of  her  church 
courts,  and  alike  known  as  "presbyters ;  "  the  for- 
mer being  both  rulers  and  pastors ;  the  latter  (the 
larger  number),  only  rulers  in  the  church,  and 
thence  sometimes  called  "Ruling  Elders."  The 
courts  in  which  these  presbyters,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  exercise  their  authority  as  alike  church 
rulers,  are  four  in  number;  the  initial  court  being 
the  Kirk  Session.  The  Kirk  Session  is,  with 
anomalous  exceptions  in  some  large  towns  where 
there  is  what  is  called  a  "  General  Session,"  paro- 
chial, and  consists  of  the  parish  minister,  and  not 
fewer  than  two  lay  elders  as  his  assessors;  its 
function  being  to  exercise  discipline,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  religious  ordinances 
within  its  bounds.  The  next  court  is  the  Presby- 
tery, consisting  of  the  ministers  and  representa- 
tives from  the  elders  of  a  limited  district.  The 
Presbytery  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Kirk 
Session,  and  exercises  otherwise  a  higher  juris- 
diction than  that  court.  The  next  higher  eccle- 
siastical judicatory  is  the  Synod.  It  embraces  a 
number  of  presbyteries  within  what  is  called  a 
"  Province,"  and  is  consequently  known  by  the 
name  of  a  "Provincial  Assembly."  It  has  the 
supervision  over  the  whole  of  the  presbyteries 
within  its  province,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  highest 
court  is  the  General  Assembly.  The  General 
Assembly  is  a  representative  court;  a  certain 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  being  chosen  by 
the  whole  presbyteries  of  the  church,  and  also  by 
the  Scottish  universities  and  the  royal  burghs,  or 
ancient  municipalities,  to  attend  its  meetings, 
which  are  held  annually,  and  last  for  ten  days. 
The  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Church.  It  has  not  only  administrative  and 
judicial,  but  also,  as  regards  ecclesiastical  matters, 
legislative  powers ;  these  powers,  however,  being 
only  exercised  with  the  express  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  presbyters  of  the  church,  and  in 
confonnity  with  a  constitutional  law  known  as 
"  the  Barrier  Act." 

The  General  Assembly  is  always  jealous  of  its 
privileges  as  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  especially 
of  any  encroachments  by  the  State  on  its  spirit- 
ual independence.  It  is  dignified,  however,  in  all 
its  meetings  by  the  presence  of  a  representative 
of  the  crown;  this  practice  being  followed  in  con- 
formity with  a  provision  of  the  celebrated  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1592.  The  "  Commis- 
sioner," who  represents  the  crown  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  also,  in  obedience  to  the  same  act,  required 
to  appoint  by  royal  authority  the  time  and  place 
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of  the  next  meeting  of  the  assembly,  —  a  cere- 
mony which  follows  a  similar  appointment,  first 
of  all  made  by  the  moderator  of  tlie  assembly 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  difference  in  form  being,  of 
course,  a  relic  of  a  thousand  conflicts  in  former 
times  between  Church  and  State. 

(c)  AVith  respect  to  ritual,  tlie  Cliurch  of  Scot- 
land does  not.  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  ciiurch 
government,  profess,  except  as  regards  general 
principles,  and  such  positive  institutions  as  the 
sacraments  and  Christian  prayer,  to  have  the 
explicit  direction  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  holds 
that  order  in  ceremonies  is  not  expressly  pre- 
scribed in  the  Xew  Testament;  in  most  of  the 
details  of  public  worship  little  more  being  autliori- 
tatively  laid  down  by  Christ  or  his  apostles  than 
that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,  and  that  all  things  should  be  done  to 
edification   (comp.    Scots   Confession,   chap.   xx.  ; 

Westminster  Confession,  chap.  i.).  It  jirofesses, 
liowever,  to  lean  to  simplicity,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  example  of  Christ 
and  of  the  apostolic  church.  Above  all,  it  has 
always  shown  a  strong  objection  to  idolatrous  or 
superstitious  observances  in  the  worship  of  God. 
It  must  be  added  that  there  are  no  liturgical  forms 
of  prayer  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  that  church,  it  is  true,  adopted 
as  a  prayer-book  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  — 
a  formulary  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
church  of  Geneva  when  John  Knox  was  its  min- 
ister. The  Book  of  Common  Order  is,  accord- 
ingly, commonly  known  as  Knox's  Liturgy.  But 
this  prayer-book  differs  from  other  liturgies  as 
being  rather  an  optional  than  a  compulsory  form 
of  public  service,  and  admitting,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  of  extemporary  prayer.  The  rubric  in 
every  case  is,  that  the  service  shall  be  "either  in 
these  words  following,  or  to  the  like  effefl."  The 
Book  of  Common  Order  appears  to  have  continued 
in  force,  and  (though  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject)  to  have  been  more  or  less 
regularly  used  in  tlie  Church  till  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  tliat  period  it  was,  like  the 
old  Scots  Confession,  formally  superseded  by  an 
act  of  the  General  .Vssembly.  The  rule  substi- 
tuted was  The  Directory.  The  full  title  of  this 
new   formulary  is,   Tlie  Directory   of   tlie   Ptihlic 

Worship  of  God,  ai/recd  upon  by  the  Assembly  of 
Dicincs  at  Westminster,  uppi'oced  by  an  act  <f  the 
General  Assembly  anil  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, both  jiaxsed  in  Anno  1G^5.  This  Directory 
is,  as  its  name  imports,  not  a  form  of  prayer,  but 
rath(!r  an  aid  to  prayer.  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  help  to  uniformity  of  worsliip.  "  Onr  mean- 
ing,"' to  quote  the  words  of  the  preface,  "is  that 
the  general  heads,  the  sense  and  the  scope  of  tlie 
prayers,  and  other  parts  of  public  worship,  being 
known  to  all,  there  may  be  a  consent  of  all  the 
clmrches  in  tho.se  things  that  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  service  and  worship  of  (iod."  For 
a  very  long  time,  neither  the  Honk  of  Common 
Order  nor  the  Directory  of  rublic  Worshi|i  lias 
been  practically  enforced  in  the  .services  of  the 
Churcn  of  .Scotland.  As  to  its  substance,  liow- 
ever, the  Directory  fairly  represents  the  usual 
practice  since  the  iHTJod  of  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment of  1000.     But  as  Dr.  George  Hill,  in  his 


Institutes,  says,  "The  lapse  of  time  and  the  change 
of  circumstances  have  introduced  various  altera- 
tions." In  the  present  day  tlie  tendency  is  to 
increased  decorum  and  reverence  in  the  worship 
of  God,  perhaps,  also,  to  some  sympathy  with  the 
ritualistic  spirit  which  has  been  so  widely  mani- 
fested in  the  sister-kingdom. 

(d)  The  rules  with  respect  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Scottish  Church  deserve  special  notice.  It  is 
required  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  that  they 
should  attend  at  a  university  for  at  least  seven 
years,  ■ —  four  years  in  the  arts  classes,  and  three 
years  in  the  classes  of  tlie  faculty  of  theology, 
entrance  examinations,  conducted  by  a  s)"nodical 
board,  being  exacted  for  the  latter  course,  and 
that  course  being  also  necessarily  followed  by 
an  examination  for  license  before  a  presbyterj-. 
Appointments  used  to  be  made  by  "  lay  patrons," 
including  the  crown,  and  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  and  landed  proprietoi-s,  under  certain 
conditions  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  unqualified  or  unacceptable  presentees. 
Since  1872  the  appointment  has  been,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  transferred  simpliciter,  to  the  church- 
members  of  the  vacant  parish,  such  appointments 
being  founded  on  the  report  of  a  parochial  com- 
mittee of  selection.  A  prcsbyterial  examination 
as  regards  their  general  qualifications,  and  the 
subscription  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  are 
intei-posed  between  election  and  ordination.  The 
minister  of  a  parish  is,  ex  officio,  the  moderator  of 
his  kirk  session.  Strictly  speaking,  he  has  no 
absolute  power  in  the  administration  of  parochial 
affairs,  apart  from  the  kirk  session,  any  more  than 
the  kirk  session  itself,  independently  of  the  higher 
courts  of  the  church,  to  which  there  is  always  an 
appeal. 

(e)  The  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
in  Scotland  are  clear  and  simple.  The  principle 
of  a  church  establishment  has  always  been  main- 
tained in  theory.  In  practice  there  have  been 
times  when  the  Church  was  left  without  support 
or  countenance  by  the  State;  but,  tliouL,h  thus 
virtually  disestablished,  it  has  not  ceased  to  assert 
its  own  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  State.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  formally  accepted  as  the 
Established  Church  in  159L',  and  again,  by  the 
Uevolutiou  settlement,  in  KiOO.  Establisliment 
has  never  been  held,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to 
inijily  subjection  to  the  State  in  matters  sjiiritiial. 
It  has  always  maintained,  and  now  maintains, 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  tlie 
Church.  No  church  has  asserted  more  distinctly 
or  more  steadfastly  than  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  lieadship  of  Ciiiist  in  the  iiio.^t  ab.'^olute  sense 
of  the  term.  As  to  tlie  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church  itself,  —  a  somewhat  differi'iit  iiues- 
tion,^ — the  Scottish  Church,  thougli  not  disputing 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  has  always  protested  against  the 
interference  of  the  civil  magistrate  with  functions 
wliich  are  spiritual.  And  it  has  from  first  to  lask 
appeared  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  there  is 
no  necessary  cnntlict  between  the  principle  of 
spiritual  independence  and  the  principle  of  a 
national  establishment  of  religion,  which  it  holds 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  ■■uid  of  the  Cliurch 
aliki-  to  recognize.  On  this  vital  question  the  civil 
law  sustains  (he  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  eoiirte. 
In  all   ecclesiastical  causes,  and  matters  purely^ 
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spiritual,  the  church  courts  arc  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment declared  to  be  supreme  (see  the  Act  of  1090, 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  other  statutes  therein 
referred  to).  The  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the 
.Supreme  Courts  are  to  the  same  effect.  Thus 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Moncrieff  (in  IViqhl  v. 
l/ie  Presbijleri/  of  Dunkelil,  .lune  L'O,  1870)  ;  "With- 
in their  spiritual  province  the  church  courts  are 
as  supreme  as  we  are  within  the  civil  [courts]." 
So,  also,  Lord  Ivory  (in  I'litcrsnn  v.  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunlinr,  March 'O,  IStJl)  :  "Each  (i.e.,  of  the 
two  juilicatories,  ecclesia.stical  and  civil)  is  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  and  each  has  its  own 
exclusive  field  of  jurisdiction,  within  which  it  is 
paramount."  Again:  Lord  President  Boyle  (in 
Lnckharl  v.  Preshi/teri/  of  Deer,  July  5,  1851)  : 
"  We  have  just  as  little  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  a  criminal  question." 

3.  Present  Condition  of  the  Church.  —  The  mo.st 
recent  statistics  on  this  subject  will  be  found,  in 
an  authentic  form,  in  a  document  drawn  up  in 
1882  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  information  of  Parliament. 

The  number  of  congregations  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  including  parishes 
(1,'270),  non-parochial  charges  (156),  preaching 
and  mission  stations  (120),  is,  all  together,  1,552. 
These  numbers  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
those  before  1843  (the  year  of  the  so-called  "dis- 
ruption "  of  the  church),  when  the  aggregate  of 
ministers  in  cliarges  in  the  Scottish  Church  was 
1,203,  of  whom  451  (162  being  non-parochial 
minLsters)  seceded,  and  752  (117  of  tliem  non- 
parochial  ministers)  remained  in  the  cliurch. 

The  communicants  on  the  church-registers  aj> 
pear,  from  a  parliamentary  return  obtained  in 
1878,  to  be  515,000;  which  number,  compared  with 
the  previous  parliamentary  return  of  1873,  shows 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  no  less  than  55,000. 
This  number  lias  no  doubt  increased,  at  least  in 
the  same  proportion,  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  in  any  case  compares  favorably  with  the  num- 
bers in  tlie  otHcial  returns  of  other  Scottish 
churches.  The  communicants  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  are  returned  at  172,000,  and  of 
the  Free  Church  (excluding  the  Highlands,  for 
whicli  no  returns  are  given)  at  230,000. 

As  to  the  precise  numbers  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  compared  with  other 
Scottish  churches,  these  cannot  be  given  in  an  au- 
thentic form,  owing  to  the  successful  resistance 
of  the  churches  outside  the  Established  Church 
to  a  religious  census  by  the  authority  of  Parliar 
ment.  At  the  same  time  the  report  of  the  regis- 
trar-general for  1878  (the  last  report),  showing 
the  proportion  of  marriages  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  several  religious  denominations  to  lie  found 
in  Scotland,  throws  some  light  on  the  subject,  and 
may  be  here  quoted.  According  to  this  report 
the  percentages  are  as  follows  :  — 

PER  CENT. 

Church  of  Scotland 4fi.o2 

Free  Church 22..30 

United  rrosbyterinn  Church 12.;I7 

Roraan-C.itho'Hc  Church 8.95 

Episcopal  Church 2.68 

Other  denominations 5.54 

Denominations  not  stated 0.05 

Irregular  marriages l.h^ 

100.00 

The  paper  from  which  these  statistics  are  taken 


also  contains  some  particulars  as  to  the  work  of 
the  church. 

The  church  supjiorts  77  unendowed  churches 
and  51  mission-stations.  During  the  last  eight 
years  110  additional  churches  have  been  built,  al 
an  estimated  cost  of  uj^wards  of  £300,000,  and 
providing  accommodation  for  upwards  of  00,(1(10 
sitters.  The  home  mission  committee  of  the 
cliurch  expends  on  olijects  such  as  these  a  large 
annual  revenue.  In  1880  the  sum  was  £15,083, 
the  whole  amount  drawn  from  the  voluntary  liber- 
ality of  the  church.  Again :  under  the  auspices  of 
the  endowment  committee,  the  church  is  at  tliis 
moment  widely  extending  its  old  parochial  organ- 
ization by  providing  permanent  endowments  for 
unendowed  churches.  By  the  zealous  labors  of 
the  committee  in  question,  and  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  E.stablished  Church,  no  fewer 
than  the  large  number  of  312  new  parishes,  with 
regular  endowments,  have  been  created  since  the 
year  1845,  the  expen.se  amounting  to  at  least 
£2,000,000  sterling.  In  1S80  the  revenue  of  the 
endowment  committee  was  £18,000. 

Of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  church  the  like 
details  might  be  given.  The  church  maintains 
missions  in  India,  Africa,  and  China,  with  36 
European  and  280  native  agents,  and  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  £20,00(/'in  1880,  or  £25,000, 
if  the  clo.sely  allied  Jewish  mission  be  included. 

Then,  in  addition  to  these  enterprises,  the  church 
undertakes  partially  the  maintenance  of  religious 
ordinances  in  the  colonies,  more  esjiecially  in 
Canada;  and  also  the  support  of  Continental  mis- 
sion-stations on  behalf  of  Scotchmen  who  are  resi- 
dent temiiorarily  or  permanently  abroad. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  church,  the  following  sums  are  noticed  as 
raised  during  the  nine  years  ending  Dec.  31, 
1880 :  — 

Congregational  and  charitable  purposes  .  £940,835  16s.  lO^d. 
Support  of  ordinances,  and  supplement  of 

stipendu  (exclusive  of  £433,423  17s.  lOrf. 

raised  by  seat-rents) 131,468  12  10 

Education  (exclusive  of  all  sums  raised  in 

comieetion  Willi  training  colleges)     ,    .  123,969     2  9| 

Home  mission-work 249,926  17  2\ 

Church  building 489,130   19  3 

Endowment  of  new  parishes 397,017   16  24 

Foreign  mission-work 250,353  13  llj 

Total £2,588,702   19s.     Ijd. 

Giving  an  average  annual  amount  of    .    .  £287,633  13s.    3d. 
The  amount  for  18S0  was 319,847  12       7 

These  amounts  do  not  include  a  princely  dona- 
tion of  £500,000  for  church  purposes  from  the 
late  Mr.  James  Baird  of  Canibusdoon. 

Lit.  —  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk  (Bannatvne 
Club),  Edinb.,  1839^5,  3  vols. ;  Works  of  John 
Knox,  ed.  by  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  Edinb.,  1846- 
04,  6  vols.  ;  DuNLOP :  Collection  of  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  A  uthorily  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinb., 
1719;  Sir  II.  Moxckeiff  :  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  Edinb.,  1818;  Hill:  View  of  the  Clmrrh 
of  Scotland,  Edinb.,  1S03;  Histories  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  by  David  C.\lderwood,  Joiix 
Spottijwoode,  John-  Row,  Robert  Wodrow, 
George  Cook,  Johx  Lee,  (George  Gruis,  John 
Cunningham,  A.  P.  Stanley;  McCrie:  Lives 
of  John  Knor  and  Andrew  Melville,  Edinb.,  1811, 
1819;  St.  Giles's  Lectures,  first  series,  Edinb., 
1880 ;  and  papers  in  the  publications  of  the  Ban- 
natyne  and  Maitland  Clubs.         WILLIAM  LEE. 
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(2)  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  claims  to  be  the  lawful 
descendant  and  heir  of  the  Church  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers  and  Covenanters,  and  in  any  exhaus- 
tive sketch  of  its  history  would  start  from  the 
days  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  George  Wishart,  and 
John  Knox.  In  1843  its  ministers,  elders,  and 
people,  feeling  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
surrender  the  emoluments  provided  by  the  State, 
were  obliged  to  form  a  separate  organization; 
but  clinging  in  all  respects  to  the  government, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  their 
fathers,  accepting  its  standards  and  its  legislation, 
they  protested  that  they  represented  the  true 
"  Church  of  Scotland,"  unless  the  essence  of  that 
church  were  to  be  held  to  be  the  possession  of  the 
temporalities,  or  subjection  to  the  authority  of 
the  State.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  pres- 
ent sketch  begins  with  184.3 ;  but  the  real  history 
begins  three  centuries  before. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
State  was  connected  with  the  appointment  of 
ministers  to  vacant  charges.  It  had  been  main- 
tained from  the  earliest  times,  that  "  no  minister 
should  be  intruded  upon  a  congregation  contrary 
to  their  will  ; "  and  the  Legislatiu'e  at  various 
times  had  passed  acts  acknowledging  this  princi- 
ple. At  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  under  William  III.,  in  1690,  the 
election  of  ministers  was  placed  on  a  compara- 
tively popular  basis.  But  in  1711,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  soon  after  the  Scottish  Parli.^- 
ment  ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  hurriedly 
if  not  surreptitiously,  restoring  the  systefti  of  lay- 
patronage;  that  is,  conferring  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating ministers  on  certain  landed  proprietors 
connected  with  the  several  parishes.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  protested  for  many 
years  against  this  enactment ;  and,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers,  presbyteries  were  required  to 
see,  that,  in  addition  to  his  presentation  by  the 
patron,  the  minister-to-be  had  a  "  call  "  from  the 
people.  By  and  by  the  church  became  more  fa- 
vorable to  patronage ;  and  some  of  the  early 
secessions  took  place  in  consequence  of  certain 
ministers  refusing  to  take  part  in  what  were  called 
'■forced  settlements."  In  1834,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Assembly  passed  the 
Veto  Act,  with  a  view  to  define  and  settle  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  "call "  to  the  minister, 
without  overturning  the  rights  of  the  patrons. 
This  Act  provided,  that  if  a  majority  of  male 
heads  of  families,  being  communicants,  objected 
to  the  person  nominated  by  tlie  lay-patron,  the 
presbytery  were  to  take  no  steps  for  his  ordina- 
tion, but  intimate  to  the  patron  that  the  parish 
was  still  vacant.  Lord  Kinnoul,  patron  of  the 
parish  of  Auchterardcr,  and  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
his  presentee,  who  had  been  vetoed  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  people,  feeling  aggrieved  by  the 
operation  of  the  Veto  Act,  went  to  the  civil  courts 
to  insist  on  what  they  termed  their  patrimonial 
rights.  The  civil  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the 
patron  and  his  presentee.  But,  besides  deciding 
that  the  emoluments  of  the  ])ari.sli  belonged  to 
them,  the  courts  declared  and  decree<l  that  the 
presbytery  must  take  Mr.  Young  on  trial,  and, 
if  found  qualified,  ordain  him  to  the  ministry 
.of  Auchterardcr  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 


whole  people.  A  gTeat  mass  of  tangled  and 
troublesome  litigation  followed.  The  civil  courts 
went  farther  and  farther  in  their  claims  to  con- 
trol the  church  in  its  spiritual  functions.  Their 
demands  were  so  extreme,  and  so  regardless  of 
statute  rights,  that  in  1842  the  General  Assem- 
bly issued  a  "Claim  of  Right,"  remonstrating 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  courts,  and 
reciting  in  full  detail  all  the  invasions  that  had 
taken  place,  and  the  various  statutes  which  had 
thus  been  overridden.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
government,  but  in  vain,  to  introduce  a  measure 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  unseemly  collision 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  to  direct  attention  to  the  claims 
of  the  church  ;  but  this  proposal  was  defeated  by 
a  great  majority.  ^Vhen  the  General  Assembly 
met  in  May,  it  was  felt  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
friends,  that  there  was  now  no  alternative  but  to 
cut  connection  with  the  State,  and  by  al)andoiiing' 
churches,  manses,  glebes,  and  stipends,  remove 
the  occasion  of  all  the  interference  of  the  civil 
courts.  On  the  l8th  of  May,  1843,  when  the 
General  Assembly  met,  but  before  it  was  consti- 
tuted, the  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  moderator  of  the 
preceding  Assembly,  laid  on  the  table  a  Protest, 
in  presence  of  her  Majesty's  commissioner,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  of  the  church,  and  intimating 
the  purpose  of  those  who  signed  it  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  separate  organization  as  the  "  Free 
Church  of  Scotland."  As  soon  as  tliat  protest 
was  read.  Dr.  Welsh  and  his  friends  left  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
pose. Out  of  some  twelve  hundred  ministers, 
four  hundred  and  seventy  adhered  to  the  protest. 

'I'he  grounds  of  this  action  were  mainly  two : 
first,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
the  appointment  of  ministers ;  and,  second,  the 
subversion  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  of  her  liberty  to  obey  the  Head  of 
the  Church  in  spiritual  matters.  In  the  position 
which  the  Church  took  up  on  these  grounds,  it 
was  maintained  that  she  only  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Church  in  her  best 
and  bravest  days,  —  John  Knox,  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, Alexander  Henderson,  Samuel  Rutherford, 
George  Gillespie,  and  the  like;  while  its  attach- 
ment to  evangelical  truth — exemplified  in  the 
preaching  and  labors  of  men  like  Chalmers,  Cun- 
ningham, Candlish,  Guthrie,  Duff,  McCheyne,  and 
many  more  —  showed  that  it  inherited  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  maintained  the  struggle,  of  the  fathers 
in  other  days. 

The  event  of  May,  1843,  shook  Scotland  to  its 
centre,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  movement  were 
felt  over  the  civilized  globe.  Sympathy  and  aid 
flowed  in  from  innumerable  quarters,  while  the 
people  were  iu  many  instances  more  decided  than 
the  ministers.  'I'lie  numlier  of  congregations 
rapidly  increased  from  four  huiulred  and  s(n'enty 
(the  number  of  disruption  ministers),  and  at  the 
present  day  exceeds  a  thousand.  The  whole  of 
the  missionaries  to  Jew  and  (ientile,  including 
Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  Dr.  Duff  of  Calcutta,  Dr. 
John  Duncan  of  Pestli  ("  Colloquia  I'eripatetica  "), 
gave  in  their  adherence  :  so  al.so  did  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  gentry,  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  low<'r,  iniddh',  aii<l  prolessioual 
classes.     In  the  Northern  HighlandB  the  peoplo 
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forsook  the  Estulilishnieiit  in  a  mass,  having  often 
had  bitter  experience  of  tlie  kind  of  ministers 
whom  the  patrons  gave  them,  raroclual  school- 
masters adhering  to  tlie  Free  Church  were  ejected 
from  their  schools.  It  was  attempted  to  drive 
out  professors  wlio  adliered  to  tlie  Free  Church 
from  their  cliairs  in  tlie  Universities ;  and  a  process 
for  this  purpose  was  instituted  against  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St. 
Andrews;  but  this  attempt  was  not  successful. 

The  Free  Church  determined  to  organize  itself 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and,  by  means  of  a 
general  fund  and  local  funds,  proceeded  to  build 
plain  churches  for  the  congregations,  although  in 
many  places  great  hardship  had  to  be  endured 
from  the  stern  refusal  of  some  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  to  grant  sites.  In  a  short  time  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  manses  was  organized,  and, 
through  the  great  exertions  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue.  Another  plan,  for  the 
erection  of  five  hundred  schools,  also  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  various  foreign  missions  were  re- 
tained, and  in  lieu  of  the  old  buildings,  which 
were  claimed  by  the  Established  Church,  new 
structures  were  reared.  Among  the  chief  aids  in 
the  maintenance  of  ordinances  in  the  disestab- 
lished Church  was  the  Sustentation  Fund.  The 
idea  of  this  fund  was  due  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  At 
an  early  period  he  propounded  his  plan,  and 
affirmed  it  as  certain,  that,  if  collectors  were  ap- 
pointed for  every  district  to  gather  in  the  contri- 
butions to  this  fund  by  periodical  visits  to  the 
people,  enough  would  be  raised  to  provide  a  sti- 
pend of  £150  sterling  to  each  minister.  The  pro- 
posal was  received  with  great  incredulity  at  first. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
right.  For  several  years  a  minimum  stipend  from 
this  fund  of  £160  has  been  paid  to  double  the 
number  of  ministers  originally  on  the  fund,  while 
many  have  received  a  further  sum  in  the  form  of 
surplus.  In  addition  to  what  is  provided  from 
this  fund,  the  abler  congregations  add  local  sup- 
plements to  the  minister's  salary.  The  payment 
of  £160  includes  an  annual  contribution  of  £7 
from  each  minister  to  a  Widow's  and  Orphan's 
Fund.  This  fund  now  gives  to  every  minister's 
widow  an  annuity  of  £46  a  year,  and  to  every 
minister's  orphan  (up  to  the  age  of  eighteen),  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £24  where  the  mother  is  alive, 
and  £36  where  the  mother  is  dead. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  work  in  which  the  Free 
Church  has  been  engaged  since  1843.  Some  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  her  labors  may  be 
briefly  referred  to. 

1.  Home  Evangelization. — This  work  was  fol- 
lowed out  in  two  departments.  First,  when  the 
disruption  occurred,  it  was  the  endeavor  of  the 
church  to  secure  that  the  gospel  should  he 
preached  in  districts  from  which  it  had  been  vir- 
tually excluded  before.  There  were  considerable 
districts  of  the  country  where  clergy  of  the 
"  moderate "  or  Arminian  type  had  long  been 
settled ;  and  the  custom  which  forbade  any  min- 
ister to  preach  in  tlie  parish  of  another  without 
his  consent  excluded  those  who  were  known  and 
distinguished  as  evangelical.  A  great  amount  of 
ignorance  and  spiritual  deadness  prevailed  in 
these  districts.  Now  that  the  way  was  open,  the 
Free  Church  endeavored  to  plant  men  in  such 


districts  of  a  more  distinctively  evangelical  and 
earnest  type.  It  was  attempted  to  make  the 
gospel  known  in  all  quarters  by  means  of  a  set- 
tled ministry,  when  jiracticable,  or  by  means  of 
occasional  visits  from  inini.sters,  and  others  of 
evangelistic  gifts  and  character. 

The  other  department  of  home-mission  work 
was  among  the  lapsed  ma.sses  in  towns  and  other 
populous  places.  Before  the  disruption.  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  friends  had  had  their  attention 
turned  very  earnestly  to  the  vast  number  of  per- 
sons in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  large 
towns,  who  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  complete  neglect  of  Christian  ordinances.  As 
soon  as  the  liurry  of  the  disruption  was  over.  Dr. 
Chalmers  set  himself  to  show  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reclaiming  a  neglected  district,  by 
organizing  what  he  called  a  territorial  mission, 
and  thereafter  a  territorial  ministerial  charge,  in 
the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh.  His  plan  was  to 
select  a  limited  territory  of  about  two  thousand 
souls,  and  divide  it  among  a  number  of  visitors, 
each  of  whom  was  to  take  care  of  a  small  number 
of  the  people,  and  try  to  get  them  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  mission.  A  missionary  min- 
ister and  a  schoolmaster  were  appointed  for  the 
whole,  and  by  God's  blessing  the  scheme  was  a 
great  success.  Many  churches  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities  ha\e  been  erected  on  the  same 
principle.  All  along,  the  Free  Church  has  been 
prominent  in  home  evangelistic  work.  Revival 
movements  under  suitable  men  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Free  Church.  The  late  Mr. 
Brownlow  North  was  recognized  as  an  evangelist 
by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  movements  like 
that  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  had  many 
of  their  most  energetic  supporters  and  helpers 
from  among  her  ministers  and  people. 

2.  Theological  Education.  —  From  the  begin- 
ing,  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
principal  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh, 
to  extend  and  improve  the  system  of  theological 
training.  On  his  death,  in  1847,  his  successor.  Dr. 
Cunningham,  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the 
same  cause.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
policy  of  the  church  ought  first  to  be  to  complete 
the  equipment  of  one  divinity  hall;  but  local  in- 
fluence was  strong  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Glasgow, 
and  now  there  are  three  theological  institutions. 
These  are  all  furnished  with  ample  buildings 
and  libraries ;  and  a  large  sum  has  been  accumu- 
lated for  endowment.  The  "  New  College  "  of 
Edinburgh  has  seven  professors  and  one  lecturer. 
The  chairs  are,  (1)  Apologetics  and  Ecclesiastical 
theology  ;  (2)  Systematic  theology ;  (3)  Church 
history ;  (4)  Hebrew,  and  Old-Testament  exegesis ; 
(5)  New-'Testament  exegesis ;  (6)  Evangelistic 
theology,  or  missions ;  (7)  Natural  science.  The 
lectureship  is  for  elocution.  The  other  hallj  have 
each  four  professors;  the  professor  of  evangelistic 
theology  at  Edinburgh  being  connected  likewise 
with  tliem.  The  curriculum  of  study  extends 
over  four  sessions  of  five  months  each.  All  stu- 
dents of  divinity  must  have  passed  through  an 
undergraduate  course  at  one  of  the  universities. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  session  1880-81 
was  257.  The  New  College  at  Edinburgh  has 
usually  a  large  number  of  students  from  other 
countries  and  churches.  The  following  countries 
and  colonies  have  sent  students :  Canada,  United 
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States  (Xorth  and  South),  England,  AVales,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  Prussia,  Hungary,  Bohemia.  Nor- 
way, Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

3.  Foreign  Missions.  —  The  adherence  of  all 
the  missionaries  to  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  the  current  of  evangelical  life 
which  fell  so  peculiarly  on  that  church,  led  to  a 
prominent  place  being  given  to  foreign  missions. 
The  method  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Duff  in  Calcutta 
was  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  rearing  of  na- 
tive laborers  in  well-equipped  Christian  schools 
of  Western  learning  has  always  been  a  chief 
aim  of  the  church.  It  must  be  owned,  that,  in 
this  field,  the  efforts  of  the  church  have  not  yet 
equalled  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  Besides 
missions  in  India,  there  are  missions  in  Caffraria, 
Natal,  and  at  Lake  Nyassa  in  Africa,  in  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands,  and  in  Syria.  The  Free  Church 
is  also 'associated  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  in  a  vigorous  mission  to  China.  The 
institution  of  a  chair  of  missionary  theology  in 
1867  was  designed  to  promote  among  theological 
students  an  interest  in  missions,  and  to  quicken 
their  zeal  for  the  foreign  field  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  as  yet  the  results  have  come  up  to 
the  hopes  of  the  founders. 

4.  Colonial  Churches.  —  A  committee  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  colonial  churches  was  in 
operation  before  the  disruption  :  this  department 
of  work,  however,  has  been  prosecuted  with  more 
vigor  since  that  event.  One  thing  that  has  given 
additional  interest  to  the  colonies  is  the  fact  that 
not  a  few  ministers  have  gone  to  them  as  their 
fields  of  labor.  Though  England  does  not  fall 
under  this  category,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  were 
largely  recruited  by  Free-Church  ministers;  so 
that  a  new  vigor  was  communicated,  by  the  dis- 
ruption, to  Presbyterianism  in  England.  Tlie 
church  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  church  in  New  Zealand,  profited 
by  the  same  event.  Several  professors  of  divini- 
ty were  sent  out  to  the  colonial  cliurches.  In 
other  cases,  ministers  were  furnished  for  impor- 
tant charges.  The  plan  of  a  sustentation  fund 
Inis  been  tried,  with  no  small  success,  in  several 
of  these  colonial  churches.  In  other  ways  the 
influence  of  tlie  Free  Church  has  been  evinced  in 
tlie  increased  life  and  energy  which  many  of  them 
have  shown. 

5.  Ecangelizatton  in  the  European  Continent.  — 
The  energies  of  the  Free  Church  have  found  a 
very  congenial  field  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  ostensible  object  has  been  to  look  after 
Scotchmen  settled  in  ContiiU'.ntal  citie.s,  or  resid- 
ing there  for  a  time;  but  the  stations  thus  estab- 
lished have  served  as  evangelical  centres,  from 
whicli,  in  various  ways,  light  has  emanated  to 
enlighten  the  surrounding  darkness.  In  many 
of  the  towns  of  Italy  the  stations  of  the  Free 
Church  have  been  active  au.\iliaries  of  the  ^Val- 
densian  missions  and  of  other  efforts  to  spread 
the  go.spel  among  the  Italian  people.  In  the 
south  of  France,  loo,  an  important  influence  has 
been  exerted  of  a  similar  kind.  In  Germany, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Malta,  (Jibraltar,  and  Swit- 
zerland, stations  liave  been  maintained.  By 
means  of  bursaries,  the  Free  Church  i«  enabled 


to   invite   to   her   theological   institutioMS  young 
men  from  various  Continental  countries  and  from 
places   more   remote.      The    direct    evangelistic . 
work  of  the  evangelical  churches  is  encouraged 
by  grants-in-aid. 

6.  Church  Union  and  Co-operation.  —  Soon  after 
the  disruption,  the  Free  Church  received  into  her 
connuunion  one  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the 
secession.  —  that  with  which  the  late  Dr.  McCrie 
was  connected.  For  ten  years  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  Reformed,  the  United, 
the  Free,  and  the  English  Presbyterian  churches, 
with  a  view  to  union.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Free  Church  favored  this  union ;  but  a  deter- 
mined minority  opposed  it,  and  threatened  to 
secede  if  it  were  carried  out.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  negotiations  came  to  an  end ;  but 
a  union  was  effected  between  tlie  Fi-ee  Church 
and  the  majority  of  the  Reformed,  or  Camero- 
nian.  The  Free  Church  in  her  Assembly  has 
always  welcomed  ministers  from  other  evangel- 
ical churches,  and  given  them  opportunities  of 
being  heard.  Her  connection  has  been  peculiarly 
intimate,  in  this  w,ay,  with  the  colonial  churches 
and  with  the  Englisli  and  Irish  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  Free  Church  has  always  encour- 
aged union  among  the  different  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  colonies,  although  minorities  have 
sometimes  been  against  such  movements. 

7.  Care  of  the  Young. — The  Free  Church  felt 
specially  called  on  to  take  up,  as  a  legacy  from 
the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, "the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young."  The 
scheme  for  five  hundred  day  schools,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  designed,  partly  to  provide  for  the 
ejected  schoolmasters,  and  partly  to  secui-e  moi'e 
attention  to  the  religious  element  in  education. 
For  many  years,  under  the  convenership  of  Dr. 
Candlish,  the  Free  Church  was  very  zealous  in 
promoting  primary  education.  Three  normal 
colleges  were  established  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers,—  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen: 
these  are  still  in  full  and  eflicient  operation.  But 
the  education  scheme  was  never  very  popular. 
The  church  always  expressed  her  readiness  to 
merge  her  own  scheme  in  a  general  .system  for 
national  education,  and  a  few  years  ago  this 
was  actually  done.  Most  of  her  school-buildings 
were  given  up  to  school-boards  fiu-  national  edu- 
cation. A  large  establishmeut  of  sabbath  schools 
is  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  all  under  the 
kirk-sessions  of  the  various  congregations,  lu 
1880-81  the  number  of  teachers  was  lti,'J96,  and 
the  number  of  scholars,  1152,101.  Of  Bible  or 
senior  classes,  mostly  taught  by  the  ministers, 
there  were  rejiorted  1,205,  and  scholars,  44,:io;5. 
In  this  department  the  Free  Church  has  been 
specially  active  of  late.  A  conniiittee,  ajipointed 
by  the  Gen(^ral  A.s.serably,  for  the  ••  welfare  of 
youth,"  presc'ribes  cm'tain  books  and  subjects  for 
comjietition  every  year:  members  of  Bible-clas.ses 
are  eiio(nn-aged  to  compete.  In  1880-81  the  total 
number  who  obtained  prizes  or  certificates  (their 
examination-papers  showing  a  value  of  not  less 
than  fifty  jier  cent )  was  i)(i3. 

8.  Financial  Aihninislration.  —  The  Free  Church 
has  gained  no  little  notice  for  the  systematic  thor- 
oughness of  lu^r  financial  administration  and  the 
largo  .inins  of  money  which  she  has  raised  for  her 
various  objects.     The  total  raised  during  the  year 
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1880-81,  for  the  various  objects  promoted  by  the 
church,  was  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Sustcntatiuii  Fiiii.l £174,941     7«.  8rf. 

2.  Local  Duililins,'  I'Mnid 80,586  16     6J 

3.  Oongrcgalioliiil  Fund 1«1,022  V2    aj 

4.  Missions  and  Education     ....  U'J.aau  10    9 
0,  MiscellaiU'oUti 44,551  14     8 

£590,333     lit.  id. 

Since  1843  the  entire  sum  raised  by  the  Free  Church,  fur  all  pur- 
poses, up  to  March,  issl,  amounted  to  .     £14,654,117  7*.  2d. 
^rhe  present  number  of  ministerial  charges  is    ...     .    1,005 

The  present  number  of  ministers 1,070 

The  present  number  of  separate  home-mission  stations 

(in  addition  to  Congregational  missions) 32 

The  present  number  of  communicants 304,000 

The  Free  Church,  throughout  her  career,  has 
aimed  to  combine  the  spirit  and  convictions  of 
tlie  old  Reformers  and  Covenanters  with  adapta- 
tion to  modern  wants  and  a  progressive  attitude, 
wherever  progress  is  lawful.  The  conservative 
•element  has  in  practice  had  no  little  influence  in 
checliing  progressive  tendencies.  For  the  most 
part,  tlie  Calvinistic  creed  has  been  held  and 
preached  as  tlie  true  faith  both  by  ministers  and 
people.  When  the  Free  Church  gave  up  connec- 
tion witli  the  State,  it  was  on  tlie  ground  that  the 
State  was  trying  to  enslave  her,  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  such  connection  in  itself  was  wrong. 
The  course  of  events  has  tended  to  show  that  the 
old  connection  with  the  State  is  inexpedient,  and 
not  to  be  desired.  The  gener.al  belief  now  is, 
that  the  existing-  alliance  of  the  Established 
Church  with  the  State  ought  to  be  dissolved,  so 
that  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland 
might  be  on  a  common  brotherly  level. 
1  The  Free  Churcli  has  had  not  a  little  internal 
agitation  and  discussion.  The  last  of  her  agita- 
tions was  in  the  Robertson  Smitli  case.  On  the 
one  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  Church  ought 
not  to  lay  a  violent  arrest  on  the  fullest  discussion 
of  certain  critical  questions  rai.sed  by  Mr.  Smith, 
connected  with  the  origin  and  date  of  Old- Testa- 
ment books.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended 
by  some  that  any  toleration  of  Mr.  Smith's  views 
was  tantamount  to  giving  up  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  Scriptures,  and  by  others,  that, 
whatever  might  ultimately  be  found  to  be  true  on 
the  disputed  questions,  the  Church  ought  not  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Smith's  views,  as 
she  would  be  doing  if  she  were  to  continue  him 
in  his  ch.air.  It  was  this  last  view  that  obtained 
the  support  of  a  great  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  18S1.  Those  who  supported  Mr. 
Smith  were  not  committed  to  his  views,  but  only 
regarded  them  as  deserving  of  toleration  in  the 
church. 

Lit. — Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  :  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,  Hanna:  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers;  Lives  of 
Dr.  W.  Cunningham,  Dr.  R.  S.  Candiisk,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Buchanan,  Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  etc.  ;  Bryce: 
Ten  Years  of'  Church  of  Scotland  (against  Free- 
Church  claims);  Merle  D'Aubigne:  Germany. 
England,  and  Scotland ;  Sydow  :  Die  Schotlische 
Kirchenfrage,  mit  den  darauf  beziiglichen  Docu- 
menlen  (also  in  English)  ;  McCrie  :  Story  of  the 
Scottish  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  1843; 
Rev.  Thomas  Brown  :  Disruption  Records,  Edin- 
burgh. W.  Q.  BLAIKIE. 

(3)  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. See  Cameronians  ;  Covenanters; 
Scotland,  Free  Church  of. 


(4)  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND.  His/ory.  — This  cliuich  was 
formed  on  the  l;3tli  May,  1817,  by  the  union  of 
the  United  Secession  aiid  Relief  churches;  and, 
in  order  to  give  a  correcl^  idea  of  its  distinctive 
position  and  work,  it  will  be  needful  to  presint 
a  brief  summary  of  the  liistory  of  each  of  the 
branches  of  which  it  is  compo.sed. 

The  Secession  Church  took  its  formal  origin  in 
the  expulsion  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  at 
Stirling,  William  Wilson,  minister  at  Pertii, 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  minister  at  Abeniethy,  and 
James  Fisher,  minister  at  Kinclaven,  from"  their 
several  charges,  and  their  suspension  from  the 
ministry,  in  connection  witli  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1733.  The  occasion  of  this  action  (.see  Eben- 
EZER  Erskine)  was  the  preaching  of  a  sei-mon 
by  the  first  named  of  tliese  brethren,  as  modera- 
tor of  the  synod  of  Pertli  and  Stirling,  wherein 
he  protested  against  the  action  of  the  church  in 
reference  to  patronage,  and  openly  proclaimed 
that  "the  church  of  Christ  is  the  freest  society 
in  the  world."  For  this  he  was  condemned,  and 
pronounced  worthy  of  censure,  by  a  majority  of 
the  synod ;  but  having  protested,  and  appealed  to 
the  assembly,  he  and  the  other  friends  who  had 
meanwhile  placed  them.selves  by  his  side  were 
summarily  cast  out.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
was  deeper  than  a  controversy  about  patronage, 
important  as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish churches  has  shown  that  to  be ;  for  the  four 
brethren  were  sympathizers  with  the  e\angelical 
party  known  as  the  "  Marrow  IMen,"  and  had 
been  greatly  distressed  by  the  Socinian  leanings 
of  the  majority  in  the  State  Church,  as  indicated 
by  their  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Professor  Sim- 
son  of  Glasgow,  for  heresy  :  and  so,  although  the 
assembly  of  1734  empowered  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling  to  remove  the  sentence  of  censure 
from  them,  they  declined  to  accept  a  forgiveness 
which  implied  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and  chose  to  remain  as  they  were.  This 
was  followed  in  1740  by  the  solemn  deposition  of 
eight  ministers  (for  four  others  had  now  joined 
them,  and  formed  what  tliey  had  called  the  "Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  ")  "  from  the  office  of  the  lioly 
ministry,  prohibiting  and  discharging  every  one 
of  them  to  exercise  the  same  witliin  this  church 
in  all  time  coming."  But,  though  that  act  de- 
prived them  of  their  churches  and  their  emolu- 
ments, it  did  not  cut  them  off  from  the  sympatliy 
of  the  people.  The  denomination  thus  formed 
rapidly  organized,  i.ssued  a  "  Testimony,"  after 
the  manner  of  tlie  times,  appointed  a  professor 
of  theology  for  the  training  of  ministers,  and 
took  such  steps  for  the  extension  of  -what  its 
members  believed  to  be  the  truth,  that  in  1717 
the  number  of  its  congregations  had  increased  to 
forty-five.  But  at  that  date  an  unhappy  contro- 
versy arose  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
the  oath  which  was  administered  to  burgesses 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  and  which,  by 
its  reference  to  "the  true  religion  presently  pro- 
fessed within  this  realm,"  was  supposed  by  some 
to  allude  to  the  church  as  by  law  established,  and 
by  others  to  signify  simply  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. The  result  was  the  division  of  the  still 
infant  church  into  the  Associate  Sjiiod  vulgarly 
known  as  "  Burghers,"  and  the  General  Associate 
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Synod,  commonly  called  "Antiburghei-s."  These 
two  denominations  grew  up  side  by  side  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  their  members  and  ministers 
having  no  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  each 
other,  and  their  history  marked  by  little  that  is 
noteworthy,  until  near  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  the  question  of  the  civil  magistrate's 
province  in  religion  came  to  be  discussed  in  both, 
and  then  small  minorities  broke  off  from  each, 
prefixing  the  word  "  original "  to  their  distinctive 
name.  (See  Thomas  McCrie.)  This  was  the 
result  of  what  in  Scotland  is  still  known  as 
"The  Old-Light  Controversy."  But  at  length  the 
"breach"  between  the  two  main  branches  was 
healed.  The  members  of  both  the  Burgher  and 
Antiburgher  churches  were,  in  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  the  century,  frequently  brought  together 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  gi-eat  objects  of  the 
Bible  and  missionary  societies,  and  were  led  to 
hold  meetings  for  united  prayer.  The  outcome 
was,  that  a  desire  for  re-union  sprung  up  simul- 
taneously in  many  quarters,  and  that  led  in  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
Secession  Church,  which  continued  under  this 
name  till  1847.  At  the  division,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  number  of  congregations  was  45 ;  at  the 
re-union  it  had  risen  to  262,  of  which  139  were 
connected  with  the  Burghers,  and  123  with  the 
Antiburghers ;  and  within  twenty  years  a  hun- 
dred new  congi'egations  were  added  to  the  aggre- 
gate. From  1840  to  1845  the  peace  of  the  church 
was  disturbed  by  a  controversy  on  the  atonement, 
which  though  attended  at  the  time  with  some 
acrimonious  things,  and  resulting  in  the  expul- 
sion from  its  fellowship  of  James  IMorison,  now 
well  known  as  an  admirable  exegetical  scholar, 
did  much  to  clarify  the  theological  atmosphere, 
not  only  of  the  denomination,  but  of  Scotland. 
Meanwhile  other  matters  were  not  lost  sight  of ; 
for,  at  the  time  of  its  junction  to  the  Relief 
Church,  the  United  Secession  was  raising  annu- 
ally for  all  puqjoses  above  £70,000.  It  had  a 
band  of  60  missionaries  and  teachers  in  foreign 
lands,  a  theological  seminary  with  4  professors 
and  93  students,  and  65  licentiates. 

Relief  Church.  —  But  we  must  now  go  back,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Relief  Church,  which  had 
been  nmning  its  course  parallel  to  those  of  the 
other  seceding  communities  for  now  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  It  had  its  origin  in  1752,  in  the 
deposition,  from  the  ministry  of  the  Churcli  of 
Scotland,  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Car- 
nock,  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  installation 
of  a  pastor  whom  it  was  determined  to  thrust 
into  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  To  this  sentence,  Gillespie  meekly 
bowed,  and  removed  to  Dunfermline,  where  he 
gathered  round  him  a  congregation,  and  where 
for  six  years  he  stood  alone,  having  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  none  of  the  existing  denomina- 
tions. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  joined  by 
Thomas  Boston  of  Oxnan,  son  of  the  famous 
author  of  'Hie  Fourfold  Slatf;  and  in  17<!1  the 
first  Relief  Presbytery  was  formed,  taking  tin' 
name  of  "Relief,"  because  its  purpose  was  to 
furnish  relief  to  those  churches  vvhicli  were  (ii>- 
pressed  by  patronage.  In  1791  the  presbytery, 
now  swelled  into  a  synod,  sanctioned  a  hymn- 
book,  for  congregational  praise;  and  in  1823  it 
established  a  theological  seminary,  for  the  educa- 


tion of  its  ministers,  wlio  had  up  till  that  time 
been  required  to  attend  the  Divinity  Hall  in  the 
National  Church.  Its  polity,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Secession  Church,  was  Presbyterian ;  its  creed, 
Calvinistic;  and  its  spirit,  catholic.  Indeed,  in 
this  last  respect  it  was  ahead  of  all  its  Presbv 
terian  contemporaries,  for  Gillespie  had  been 
trained  by  Philip  Doddridge,  and  had  imbibed 
from  him  the  principle  of  Christian  communion ; 
so  that,  at  his  first  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  his  deposition,  he  could  say,  "  I  hold 
communion  with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head, 
and  with  such  only,  "  and  he  invited  all  such  to 
unite  with  him  in  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nance. He  was  thus  in  advance  of  those  who 
restricted  their  fellowship  only  to  such  as  agreed 
with  them  in  matters  of  covenanting,  and  the  like, 
and  could  not  conscientiously  occupy  a  platform 
so  narrow  as  that  of  either  of  the  branches  of 
the  Secession.  But  in  1847  the  Secession  herself 
had  come  up  to  that  same  catholicity ;  and  so  the 
union  was  effected  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  richest  blessing.  The  Relief 
Church  numbered  at  that  time  7  presbyteries,  114 
congregations,  and  45,000  members. 

Since  1847  the  course  of  the  United  Church 
has  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  progress. 
Kegotiations  for  union  with  the  Free  Church 
were  begun  in  1862,  and  continued  for  ten  years ; 
but  tliey  were  ultimately  abandoned,  without  any 
other  issue  than  the  adoption  of  a  Mutual  Eligi- 
bility Scheme,  which  permittod  a  congregation  in 
either  denomination  to  call  a  minister  from  the 
other.  Beyond  Scotland,  however,  a  union  was 
effected;  for  in  Liverpool,  on  the  13th  June,  1876, 
ninety-eight  congregations  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod,  whose  location  was  in  England, 
were  formally  joined  to  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  making  together  "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England."  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
apparent  diminution  of  strength,  the  statistics 
presented  in  1882  gave  the  following  particulars  : 
Presbyteries,  30 ;  congregations,  551 ;  members 
in  full  communion,  174,557 ;  income  for  congre- 
gational purposes,  £250,927  3s.  6rf. ;  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  ]uirposes,  £82,531  17s.  4(/. ;  total. 
£373,459  KW.,  which  is  exclusive  of  £50,271  7s. 
6(/.,  reported  as  from  legacies.  In  addition  to  its 
Iiome  operations.the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  foreign  missions  in  Jamaica,  Old  Calabar, 
West  Africa;  Rajpootana,  India;  China;  and 
Japan;  in  which,  according  to  the  report  of  1883, 
there  are  71  regularly  organized  congregations 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  10,808  and 
nearly  2,000  catechumens.  The  total  income  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  for  1882  amounted  to 
£37,530.  In  its  Basis  of  Union  it  solemnly  rec- 
ognized the  duty  "  to  make  exertions  for  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroa<l ;"  and  it  has  faithfully  acted  on 
that  ciinviction,  and  is  probably  doing  more  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  tliroughout  the  world 
than  any  oilier  denomination  of  its  size,  with  the 
exce]Uioii  of  the  Moravians. 

Doclritial  Position.  —  In  the  Basis  of  Union  just 
referred  to,  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  tlius  defined  :  — 

"  '  I.  Till'  word  of  Oral  contained  in  t.lio  Scriptures 
of  tli(^  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.    II.  The  Westminster  Coafossion 
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of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Sliorter  Catechisms  are 
the  confession  and  catechisms  of  tliis  I'hiircli,  and 
contain  tlie  authorized  exliihition  (A  the  sense  in 
whicli  wo  un(U:rstand  tlie  Scriptni-es,  it  lieinn  always 
understood  tliat  wo  do  not  approve  of  any  tiling  in 
these  documents  which  teaches,  or  may  lie  supposed 
to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant 
jirinciples  in  religion.'  And  '  The  term  of  memlier- 
ship  is  a  credible  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  as 
held  by  this  church,  a  profession  made  with  intelli- 
gence, and  justified  by  a  corresponding  character  and 
deportment.'  No  doctrinal  test  is  administered  to 
members  on  their  admission:  but  elders  and  minis- 
ters are  required  to  answer  the  questions  prescribed 
in  a  formula  for  ordination  ami  license;  and  among 
these,  up  till  May,  18711,  was  one  question  which  read 
thus:  'Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms as  an  e.xhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  you 
hold  the  Scriptures;  it  being  understood  that  you  are 
not  required  to  approve  of  any  thing  in  these  docu- 
ments whicli  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach, 
compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles 
in  religion?  '  But  at  tiie  meeting  of  synod  of  1879  it 
was  directed  that  the  qualification  in  tlie  latter  clause 
should  be  as  follows  :  '  This  acknowledgment  lieing 
matle  in  view  of  the  e.\i>lanations  contained  in  the 
declaratory  act  of  .synod  there  aneiit.'  At  the  same 
meeting  a  declaratory  act  was  adopted ;  and  as  its  im- 
portance is  great,  not  only  intrinsically,  but  because 
it  is  the  first  attempt  to  widen  the  basis  of  doctrinal 
subscription  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  we  give  it 
here  entire:  — 

" '  Whereas  the  formula  in  which  the  Subordi- 
nate Standards  of  tliis  church  are  accepted  requires 
assent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  iu  which 
the  Scriptures  are  understood;  whereas  these  Stanil- 
ards,  being  of  human  composition,  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  the  church  has  already  allowed  ex- 
ception to  be  taken  to  their  teaching,  or  supposed 
teaching,  on  one  important  subject;  and  whereas 
there  are  other  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  set  forth  more  fully  and 
clearly  the  view  which  the  synod  takes  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture:  therefore  the  synod  hereby 
declares  as  follows:  — 

"  '1.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redenqition 
as  taught  in  the  Standards,  and  in  consistency  there- 
with, the  love  of  God  to  all  mankind,  his  gift  of  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men,  with- 
out distinction,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect  sac- 
rifice, are  matters  which  have  been,  and  continue  to 
.be,  regarded  by  this  church  as  vital  in  the  system  of 
gospel  truth,  and  to  which  due  prominence  ought 
ever  to  be  given. 

"  '  2.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  in- 
cluding the  doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
held  in  connection  and  harmony  with  the  truth  that 
God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance;  and  that  he  has  jirovid- 
ed  a  salvation  sutiftcient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and 
offered  to  all  in  the  gospel;  and  also  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  man  for  his  dealing  with  the  free 
and  unrestricted  offer  of  eternal  life. 

"'3.  That  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity 
and  of  his  loss  of  "  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 
good  accompanying  salvation  "  is  not  held  as  imply- 
ing such  a  condition  of  man's  nature  as  would  affect 
his  responsibility  under  the  law  of  God  and  the  gos- 
pel of  Chri-st;  or  that  he  does  not  experience  the 
striving  and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God;  or  that  he  cannot  perform  actions  in  anv  sense 
good,  although  actions  which  do  not  spring  from  a 
renewed  heart  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy,  —such 
as  accompany  salvation. 

"'4.  That  while  none  are  saved  except  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ  and  by  the  grace  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  it  pleas- 
eth  him;  while  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  who  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery, 
is  clear  and  imperative;  and  while  the  outward  aiid 
ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  those  capable  of 
being  called  Viy  the  Lord  are  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel:  in  accepting  the  Standards  it  is  not  required 
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to  be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or 
that  God  may  not  extend  his  grace  to  any  who  are 
withdut  the  pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem 
gooil  in  his  sight. 

"  '  0.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, and  his  authority  and  duty  in  the  sphere  of 
religicui  as  taught  in  the  Standards,  this  eliurch  holds 
that  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ  is  the  only  King  and  Head 
of  the  churcii,  and  "  Head  f)V(!r  all  things  to  the 
church  which  is  his  body;"  disapproves  of  all  com- 
jnilsory  or  jiersecuting  and  intoh'rant  principles  in 
religion:  and  declares,  as  hitherto,  that  she  does  not 
require  approval  of  any  thing  in  her  Standards  tliat 
teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  such  princi- 
ples. 

"'G.  That  Christ  has  laid  it  as  a  permanent  aud 
universal  obligation  upon  his  church  at  once  to  main- 
tain her  own  ordinances,  and  to  "  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature;  "  and  has  ordained  that  his  people 
provide  by  their  freewill  offerings  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  obligation. 

"  '  7.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto 
observed  in  tliis  church,  liberty  of  ojiinion  is  allowed 
on  such  points  in  the  Standards,  not  entering  into 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
"six  days"  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation; 
the  church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  liberty 
to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace.'  " 

In  general  matters  tlie  United  Presbyterian 
(!hurch  has  been  very  progressive.  She  was  the 
first  among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  to  intro- 
duce hymns  other  than  the  paraphrases  into  ptib- 
lic  worship,  and  after  many  debates  she  conceded 
the  liberty  to  use  instrumental  music  in  her  ser- 
vices some  years  ago. 

Governjnenl.  —  The  government  is  Presbyterian. 
Each  congregation  elects  its  own  minister  and 
elders,  who  together  constitute  the  session.  The 
arrangement  of  the  temporal  affairs  is  deputed  to 
a  body  of  managers  chosen  for  the  purpose  by 
the  members ;  but  these  have  fio  spiritual  over- 
sight of  the  cliurch.  The  presbytery  consists  of 
the  ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  session  in 
a  specified  district;  and  the  synod  consists  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  presbyteries.  Mere  ordination 
does  not  confer  the  right  to  a  seat  in  piresbytery 
or  .synod.  The  mini-ster  is  a  member  as  a  pa.stor; 
and  unless  in  the  case  of  a  pa,stor-emeritus,  who 
remains  as  a  colleague  to  a  junior  brother,  and 
in  those  of  the  professors  of  tlieology  and  mission 
secretaries,  no  minister  without  charge  is  a  mem- 
ber, either  of  presliytery  or  sytiod.  Frequent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  divide  the  synod  into 
provincial  bodies,  and  triake  the  supreme  court 
a  general  assembly;  but  the  democratic  spirit  of 
tlie  denomination  has  always  defeated  tliese,  al- 
though it  has  been  felt  tliat  a  synod  composed  of 
more  than  a  thousand  meraliers  is  not  perfectly 
adapted  to  deliberation.  Still  it  has  worked  well 
on  the  whole  in  the  past,  and  tliere  seems  to  be 
at  present  no  disposition  to  change. 

Theolof/ical  Educatiun.  —  Up  till  1876  the  meet- 
ings of  the  theological  seminary,  or  hall,  were 
held  in  Edinburgh  every  year  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September;  and  students  having 
first  passed  through  a  full  literary  curriculum  at 
one  or  other  of  the  national  universities,  and  hav- 
ing been  examined  for  admission,  were  required 
to  attend  for  five  sessions,  while  tlie  professors, 
retaining  their  pastoral  charges,  gave  up  these 
two  months  annually  to  the  work  of  tuition  ;  and 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  the  students 
were  required  to  perform  certain  specified  exer- 
cises, and  undergo  certain  examinations,  under 
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the  inspection  of  their  respective  presliyteries. 
This  plan  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  in  its  earlier  history;  but  a  new  scheme  of 
education,  bringing  it  more  into  line  with  other 
denominations,  was  adopted  in  1876,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  professors  should  be  loosed  from 
the  pastorate ;  that  the  session  should  consist  of 
five  mouths,  from  Xoveniber  to  April ;  and  that 
the  course  should  consist  of  three  full  sessions. 
There  are  five  theological  chairs,  —  apologetics, 
pastoral  training,  church  history,  Xew-Testament 
literature  and  exegesis,  and  Hebrew  with  Old- 
Testament  literature  and  exegesis.  The  men  who 
now  hold  these  appointments  are  worthy  to  be  the 
successors  of  Lawson,  the  Browns  (grandfather 
and  grandson),  Dick,  Eadie,  and  others  who  have 
made  the  name  of  the  Secession  Church  honorably 
known  in  many  lands.      William  u.  taylok. 

Religious  St.\tistics  of  Scotland  (from 
The  Scotlish  Church  and  Unicerslty  Almanac,  18S3). 

THE  CIIUUCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Synods 16 

Presbyteries 84 

Parislies 1,283 

Uucndowed    churches,    preaching    and    missiou 

stalions 280 

Ministers  [Estim.ited.  — Ed.] 1,479 

<^ommunicants,  per  p:irliiimentary  return  of  1878,  515,786 
Christian  liberality  for  all  objects  in  1881     .    .    .£281,503.18.0 

THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

Synods 16 

Presbyteries 73 

Ministerial  charges 1,005 

Ministers 1,070 

Christian  liberality  for  all  objects  (1881-82)    .    .£607,630.14.5 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Presbyteries 30 

Congregations 551 

Ministers 587 

Preachers 68 

Members 174,557 

Income  for  all  objects  from  all  sources    ....  £383,730.8.4 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Synod 1 

Presbyteries 2 

Churches  (7  vacant) 14 

SYNOD  OF  UNITED   ORIGINAL  SECEDERS. 

Presbyteries 4 

Churches  (6  vacant) 30 

EVjVNQELICAL    UNION    AND    AFFILIATED 

CHURCHES. 

Churches  (13  vacant) 89 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTL.1VND. 

Dioceses     7 

Churches  and  stations 238 

BAPTIST  UNION  OF  SCOTL/VND. 
Churches 84 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  IN  SCOTL.i\ND. 
Ministers 85 

WE8LEYAN  METHODISTS. 
Chapels 26 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CLERGY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Dioceses     6 

Churches 163 

II.  In  England.  The  Pre.sbyterian  Cliurrh  of 
England  differs  in  its  history  from  that  of  .Scot- 
land. From  Knox  to  Chaliner.s  the  latter  was  a 
Reformation  C'luiich,  which  for  three  centuries 
wa-s  more  tlioroiigidy  national  tlian  any  other; 
whereas  the  oIIkm-  lu'ver  reached  the  same  depth 
or  extent  of  influence.  It  has  four  marked  pe- 
riod.s,  —  its  rise,  its  lieiglit  as  the  National  Ciiurch 
of  England,  its  decay,  ita  revival. 


1.  Its  rise.  Only  remotely,  though  in  many 
ways  most  really,  can  we  trace  Presbyterianism 
iu  England  back  to  the  C'uldees,  or,  later,  to 
Wiclif.  It  emerges  into  separate  existence  after 
the  Heformation.  There  were  two  parties,  —  the 
first,  reforming  the  church,  mainly  by  putting 
the  king  instead  of  the  Tope  at  its  head  as  su- 
preme ;  and  the  second  going  back,  more  with 
Calvin  and  the  Swiss  churches  than  with  Luther 
and  the  German  church,  to  the  doctrines  and  gov- 
ernment  of  the  New  Testament.     For  a  time, 

I  men  like  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Latimer,  would 
have  reformed  England  after  the  Presbyterian 
fashion  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.     But  this  passed 

1  with  the  death  of  Edward  VI. ;  and,  when  Eliz- 
abeth came  to  the  throne,  she  promoted,  with 
indomitable  will.  Prelacy,  with  its  semi-popish 
sacraments,  and  alwolute  supremacy  of  the  king 
over  both  Church  and  State. 

Opposed  to  this  movement  rose  Puritanism, 
which  was  i>riniarily  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and 
anti-sacerdotal  in  worship,  as  also  leaning  to 
Presbyterianism  in  government.  For  many  j'ears 
the  vital  question  was  that  of  doctrine ;  but,  after 
repeated  and  ineffectual  appeals  to  Parliament 
and  the  prelates  for  a  purer  worship  and  a  self- 
governing  church,  Presbyterianism  was  formally 
instituted.  Nov.  20,  1572,  and  Wandsworth,  then 
a  few  miles  from  London,  were  the  date  and 
place  of  the  first  presbytery  in  England,  with  its 
Book  of  Order,  constructed  in  its  ground-plan 
on  Presbyterian  lines.  A  few  ministers  and  lay- 
men were  the  members.  It  is  interesting  to  mark 
that  fourteen  days  afterwards  John  Knox  died  in 
Edinburgh.  The  cradle  of  English  Presbyteri- 
anism was  rocked  beside  the  death-bed  of  the 
great  Reformer,  who,  twenty  years  earlier,  had 
sown  in  England  the  seeds  from  wliich  came  the 
harvest.  Thomas  Cartwright  is  the  greatest  name 
as  thinker,  writer,  sufferer,  among  the  English 
Presbyterians,  as  Walter  Travers  (to  whom  Rich- 
ard Hooker  replie.s,  in  his  work,  monumental  and 
classical  alike  in  English  literature  and  thought, 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ")  was  its  fullest  advo- 
cate. Presbyterianism  thus  springs  from  Puritan 
life.  The  grace  of  tiod,  making  each  soul  free 
spiritually,  makes  it  free  ecclesiastically  and  civ- 
illy too:  hence  the  orders  of  ecjual  rank  —  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacons  w  ith  different  functions 
—  according  to  the  primitive  model. 

2.  But,  while  Piesl>ytiTianism  grew  outside  the 
Ciuirch  of  England,  the  Puritan  doctrinal  element 
grew  within  :  and,  S(^venty  years  after,  the  small 
Presbytery  of  Wamlsworth,  in  the  face  of  impris- 
onment, fines,  and  torture,  coiKjuered  Elizabeth, 
James  VI.,  Charles  I,  and  Laud.  By  this  time, 
Puritanism  had  become  chiefly  Presbyterian;  and, 
when  the  Long  Parliament  abolished  Prelacy, 
Presbyterianism  was  established,  on  .June  20, 164(. 
The  niemorable  Westminster  Assembly  of  1643 
drew  up  their  Confession,  Shorter  anil  Larger  Cate- 
chisms, and  Directory  "f  Worship.  Four  meni- 
liers  came  from  Scotland,  —  .Samuel  Rutherford, 
Alexander  Henderson,  Robert  Baillie,  and  (ieorge 
(iillespie.  We  notice  two  tilings:  first,  that  while 
th(^  Parliament  established  Presbyterianism,  ye(, 
under  the  iiinuence  of  Indeiiendency  and  Crom- 
well, it  withheld  its  )i()Wer  from  executing  eccle- 
siastical decisions;  .second,  that  the  Westmin.ster 
Coufeasioii  of  Faitli  waa  never  subscribed  for- 
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iiially  in  Eiigliuid,  as  it  was  and  is  in  Scotland  : 
it  was  only  accepted  as  a  statement  of  scriptural 
truth. 

For  twenty  years  Presbyterianisui  was  the  Na- 
tional Churcli.  Its  framework  was  set  up  chiefly 
in  London  and  Lancashire,  and  partially  over  the 
■country.  It  was  a  time  of  much  noble  work, 
prayer',  and  fruit.  But  other  elements  grew.  In- 
depenclency  and  Cromwell  did  not  like  Presbyte- 
rian ism,  because  it  adopted  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples of  an  Established  Church,  from  which  no 
■church,  either  in  England  or  New  England,  was 
in  that  age  altogether  free  ;  and  the  old  Episco- 
pal Church  waited  its  time. 

That  time  soon  came.  Pre.sbyterianism  was 
•disestablished,  and  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
lf)()2,  two  thousand  ministers,  most  of  them  Pres- 
byterian, were  ejected.  Among  them  were  Bax- 
ter, [[owe,  and  Bates.  Till  1088  Presbyterianisui 
was  thrust  out  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  It 
did  not  fight  in  England  a  Druniclog  or  Both- 
well  Bridge  :  it  did  not  flee  to  the  hills  and 
moors,  as  in  Scotland.  It  was  too  passive,  and 
so  became  feeble. 

3.  For,  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  came, 
it  had  grown  practically  independent  in  church 
administration,  and  never  at  heart  regained  its 
old  fervor.  Then  came  worse  decay.  It  felt 
the  enfeebling  religious  atmosphere  of  the  next, 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  like  all  the  other 
churches,  succumbed  to  doctrinal  error  and  prac- 
tical indifference,  till,  in  England,  Presbyterian- 
isui and  Unitarianisni  became  synonymous. 

4.  But  during  these  last  forty  years  a  new 
.syiirit  revived ;  the  old  Puritan  Presbyterianism 
lived  in  many  native  churches  ;  was  strengthened 
by  like-minded  Scotchmen  coming  to  England ; 
till  at  last  the  two  classes  of  congregations  —  those 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Cliurcii  of 
Scotland  and  those  which  after  the  disruption  in 
18-13  formed  one  English  Presbyterian  synod  — 
joined  together  in  1876  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Presbyterian  Church  of  England."  This  union, 
which  doubled  the  strength  numerically  of  the 
united  church,  far  more  than  doutded  its  moral 
energy  and  helpfulness.  Since  the  union,  its 
growth  lias  been  more  elastic,  organized,  and  con- 
spicuous. Even  before  the  union,  Presbyterian- 
ism stood  [liglier  in  relative  increase  of  numbers 
at  the  last  ecclesiastical  census  than  any  other 
denomination  in  England.  We  give  the  latest 
statistical  returns,  those  of  the  year  1881 :  Con- 
gregations, 27.5,  of  which  75  are  in  the  presbytery 
of  London,  an  enormous  increase  during  twenty 
years ;  264  ministers  with  charges,  31  without 
charges,  21  probationers,  56,399  communicants, 
6,216  sabbath-school  teachers.  In  1882  the  theo- 
logical college  had  three  professors,  one  tutor, 
twenty-three  students.  One  special  department, 
the  Siistentation  Fund,  has  yielded  to  every  or- 
dained minister  a  minimum  stipend  of  £200 
yearly,  the  largest  minimum  amount  in  any  Eng- 
li.sli  denomination ;  and  this  minimum  sum  will 
likely,  and  soon,  be  increased.  Total  amount  col- 
lected in  1881  was  £208,626;  average  stipend  in 
Berwick  Pre.sbytery,  £209;  in  London,  £39-1;  in 
Liverpool,  £414. 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  vigorously  prose- 
cuted enterprises  of  the  church  is  the  China 
Alission.     Its  first  missionary  was  W.  C.  Buins, 


a  man  of  the  highest  heroic  and  saintly  type, 
whose  place  has  been  filled  by  a  succession  of 
men  and  women  of  like  spirit.  Burns  liad  for 
a  time  little  outward  success,  but  it  increased 
greatly  bi-fore  he  died  ;  and  the  seed  he  sowed  has 
grown  into  a  lich  harvest.  In  1881  there  were  27 
missionaries,  (11  native  missionaries,  64  stations, 
and  2,570  members ;  and  this  is  a  large  increase 
on  1877.  This  revived  English  Presbyterianism 
has  thus  a  future  in  it,  pledged  lo  it  by  its  living 
truths  and  its  generous  deeds.  Moreover,  coming 
among  the  distracted  parties  in  England,  it  gives 
to  episcopacy  and  independency  the  elements  of 
liberty  which  the  one,  and  of  order  which  the 
other,  needs.  That  it  should  ever  rise  to  be  tlie 
National  Establishment,  as  in  1643,  we  do  not 
desire ;  that  it  should  ever  sink  as  low  as  in  1780, 
we  .shall  not  believe.  But,  whatever  its  future 
may  be,  it  will  be  a  divine  blessing  to  England 
if  it  maintain  the  courage  of  its  first  years,  and 
shun  the  errors  of  its  days  of  power  and  of 
decay. 

Lit.  —  M'Crie  :  Annals  of  English  Presbytery; 
Brook:  Thomas  Carticrif/hl ;  Grosakt  :  Rej/resen- 
inl'we  Nonconformislit ;  Neal,  Prick,  Vauohan, 
.Stougiiton,  etc.;  Skeats:  Hist,  of  Free  Churches 
in  EnyUmd.        WILU^VM  GRAH.\M,  D.D.  (London). 

III.  In  Ireland.     See  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1116. 

IV.  In  Wales.  See  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

V.  In  the  United  States  of  America.  PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  (NORTHERN 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY). —The  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  America  was  organized  A.D. 
1628,  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  It  was 
a  Reformed-Dutch  church,  and  was  gathered  by 
the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius,  then  just  arrived  from 
Amsterdam  in  Holland.  It  was  the  first  Prot- 
estant church  organized  in  the  western  world. 
The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
had  been  organized  in  Holland.  Other  churches 
of  this  denomination  were  organized  among  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  New  World  at  an  early 
period  in  the  same  century.  (See  Reformed 
Church,  Dutch.) 

Early  Presbyterianism  in  New  England. 
—  The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England.  They  had 
become  known  as  Brownisls,  or  Radical  Inde- 
pendents. They  came  bj'  the  way  of  Leyden  in 
Holland,  and  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  A  dif- 
ferent class  of  refugees  from  the  tyrannizing 
]irelacy  of  the  English  Church  came  over  in  1629 
and  during  the  next  ten  years.  They  were  mostly 
Puritans,  men  of  tender  conscience,  who  scrupled 
at  vestments  and  ceremonies  and  popish  practices 
in  the  church.  Many  of  them  were  strongly 
inclined  to  the  Presbyterian  way.  Had  tliey  re- 
mained at  home,  they  would  have  united  heartily 
in  the  movement,  which,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, made  the  Church  of  England  a  Presby- 
terian church. 

Not  long  after  their  settlement  at  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  "  divers  gentlemen  in  Scotland,"  says 
Cotton  blather  {Magnolia,  i.  73),  wrote  to  these 
Pui'itans  to  learn  "  whether  they  might  be  there 
suffered  freely  to  exercise  their  Presbyterian 
churcli  government"  in  the  American  colony; 
and  it  was  freely  answered  that  they  might.     A 
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tract  of  land  near  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Merrimack 
River  was  selected  by  their  agent  for  the  Presby- 
terian settlement.  The  emigrants  embarked  from 
Scotland,  and  had  traversed  half  tlie  width  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  Vere  driven  back  by  adverse  storms, 
and  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Presbyterianism 
proper  was  thereby  put  back  in  its  American  de- 
velopment half  a  century. 

Jlany  of  the  Xew-England  ministers  and  people, 
at  that  earh-  period,  were  either  Presbyterians  in 
princijile,  or  well  disposed  to  such  as  were.  The 
C'ambridge  (16-18)  and  the  Boston  (1062)  synods 
made  provision  for  ruling  elders  in  the  churches, 
and  favored  the  consociation  of  the  churches. 
They  were  rigidly  opposed  to  Independency,  and 
aimed  to  establish  "a  sweet  sort  of  tempera- 
ment between  rigid  Presbyterianism  and  levelling 
Brownism." 

When  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement"  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  were 
assented  to  at  London,  A.D.  1090,  Cotton  Mather 
affirmed  {Magnatia,  ii.  2o.3)  that  the  same  "  union 
hath  been  for  many  lustres,  yea,  many  decades  of 
j'ears,  exemplified  in  the  churches  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, so  far  that  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  give  a  truer  desci-iption  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  (.\.D.  1718)  than  by  tran.scribing 
thereof  the  articles  of  that  union."  Their  plat- 
form was  so  akin  to  Presbyterianism,  that  "  the 
Pre.sbyterian  ministers  of  this  country,"  Mather 
says,  "  do  find  it  no  difficulty  to  practise  the 
substance  of  it  in  and  with  their  several  con- 
gregations." Writing  to  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Scotland,  Aug.  8,  1718 
(Wodrow:  MiscelL,  ii.  424),  he  says,  "We  are 
comforted  with  great  numbers  of  our  oppressed 
brethren  coming  over  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
unto  us."  They  were  Presbyterians.  "  They  find 
so  very  little  difference  in  the  management  of 
our  churches  from  theirs  and  yours  as  to  count  it 
next  unto  none  at  all.  Not  a  few  ministers  of 
the  Scotch  nation  coming  over  hither  have  here- 
tofore been  invited  imto  settlements  with  our 
churches." 

A  considerable  number  of  Presbyterians,  both 
ministers  and  people,  it  tlius  appears,  emigrated 
from  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  New  England 
during  the  troubles  of  the  .seventeenth  century, 
and  were  absorbed  in  the  Congregational  churches, 
at  that  time  differing  but  tittle,  as  they  thought, 
from  I'resbyterian  cliurches.  Particularly  was  it 
so  with  the  Connecticut  churches,  where  Conso- 
ciationism,  a  modified  form  of  Presbyterianism, 
had  generaify  prevailed.  The  llai'tford  North 
Association,  in  1799,  affirmed  "  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  churches  in  the  .State  of  Connecticut 
is  not  Congregational,  but  contains  the  essentials 
of  the  government  of  the  Cliurch  of  .Scotland, 
or  Presliyterian  Church  in  America  ;"  and  "  the 
cliurches  in  Connecticut  are  not  now,  and  never 
were  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  .settlement, 
Congregational  churches."  They  were  often 
spoken  of  as  Pri'sbyterian  churches. 

Colonies  from  these  churches  planted  them- 
selves, at  an  early  day,  on  Long  Island  and  in 
East  Jersey;  and  the  chu'-ches  which  they  organ- 
ized—Southampton (1640),  Southold  (1041),  Eliza- 
bethtown  (1066),  ami  Newark  (1607)  —  eventually 
became  Presbyterian,  almost  as  soon  a.s  they  had 
the  opportunity.    The  church  of  .lamaica,  on  Long 


Island  (1062).  claims  to  have  been  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  its  organization. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 

—  The  persecutions  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  during  the  later  years  of  Charles 
II.  (1670-85),  compelled  many  of  them  to  seek  rest 
beyond  the  seas.  The  standing  order  in  New 
England,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  was  Con- 
gregationalism. In  the  province  of  New  York 
the  Dntch  were  of  the  Holland  type  of  Presby- 
terianism, and  only  the  Church  of  England  was 
tolerated  among  the  English.  In  Virginia  also, 
none  but  Episcopal  churches  were  recognized  by 
law.  A  more  liberal  policy  prevailed  in  East 
and  West  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  these  emi- 
grants sought  refuge  where  they  would  be  free 
to  exercise  their  religion :  and  Presbyterian  settle- 
ments were  formed  in  these  sections  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  few  and  feeble 
at  the  best. 

Application  for  a  minister  was  made  (1080)  to 
a  presbytery  in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  one  oi 
these  companies;  and  in  1083  the  Rev.  Francis 
Makemie  was  ordained,  and  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  these  scattered  sheep  in  the  great  American 
wilderness.  He  settled  at  Rehoboth  in  Maryland, 
and  gathered  the  people,  there  and  in  other  settle- 
ments round  about,  into  Presbyterian  churches. 
Other  ministers  w'ere  sent  out,  and  were  welcomed. 
Some  few  came  to  them  also  from  New  England, 
and  took  charge,  here  and  there,  of  a  I'resbyterian 
church. 

The  First  Presbytery.  —  At  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  these  seven  ministers  — 
Makemie,  Davis,  Wilson,  Andrews,  Taylor,  l\Iac- 
nish,  and  Hampton  — met  together  (1705)  in  the 
Presbyterian  clnirch  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and 
constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  —  the 
first  in  the  New  World.  The  American  Presby- 
terian Cliurch  had  now  taken  form,  and  entered 
upon  a  career  of  widely  extended  power  and  use- 
fulness. It  was  destitute  of  patronage,  and  of 
feeble  resources.  It  was  strong  only  in  faith  and 
godliness. 

The  First  Synod.  —  In  1710  the  presViytery 
numbered  eleven  ministers.  Makemie  and  Taylor 
had  just  died;  and  Smith,  Anderson,  Henry,  and 
Wade  had  been  received,  in  addition  to  Boyd, 
whom  they  had  ordained  in  1706,  —  the  first 
Presbyterian  ordination  in  America.  They  had 
a  small  congregation  at  Elizabetli  River,  Va., 
four  ill  Maryland,  five  in  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
in  New  Jersey.  Six  years  later  (Sept.  22,  1716), 
they  resolved  themselves  into  three  presbyteries, 

—  Philadelphia,  Newcastle,  and  Long  Island, — 
and  thus  constituted  the  synod  of  Philadelphia. 
The  churclies  hail  increased  to  seventeen.  In  the 
Province  of  New  York  thi'V  had  five  churches, — 
New  York,  Newtown,  Jamaica,  Setauket,  and 
.Southampton;  in  New  Jersey,  four  churches, — 
Freehold,  Hopewell,  Cohausey,  and  Cape  May; 
in  IVnnsylvaiiia,  two  churches,  —  Philadelphia 
and  Abington;  and,  in  the  regions  beyond,  six 
churches,  —  Newcastle,  Patuxent,  Rehoboth, 
Snowhill,  White-Clay  Creek,  and  Ajipoiiuiiining. 
The  two  vigorous  cliurches  of  Elizabethlown  and 
Newark,  N.J.,  with  their  jiastor.s,  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson and  Joseph  Webb,  came  in  .soon  afterwards. 
Tlie  ministere  had  increased  to  nineteen.    During' 
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the  first  ten  years  twenty-seven  had  been  enrolled, 
of  whom  five  had  died,  and  three  h:ul  withdrawn. 

Adoi'TIon  ok  DocritiNAi,  Staxdauds.  —  'J'he 
progress  of  the  churcli  from  this  date  was  steady, 
if  not  rapid.  In  17li!)  tlie  synod  numbered  twenty- 
seven  ministers.  Fifty-si.x  had  been  enrolled  since 
1705,  of  whom  fourteen  Iiad  died,  and  fifteen  had 
left  the  connection.  No  action  had  thus  far  been 
taken,  so  far  as  the  records  (of  which  the  first 
leaf  is  lost)  show,  in  respect  to  the  formal  adoj)- 
tion  of  any  standard  of  doctrine  or  written  creed. 
As  the  Church  of  Scotland  had,  from  the  days  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (1648), 
adopted  and  professed  faith  in  their  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  as  so  large  a  portion, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  people,  were  of  Scotch 
origin,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  the  first 
presbytery  and  the  synod  iiad  adhered  to  these 
standards  of  faith  and  worship. 

But  the  times  called  for  a  decided  and  open 
expression  of  their  faith.  The  alarming  preva- 
lence of  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  Arianism, 
and  Socinianism,  among  .some  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as,  also,  the  boldness  with  which  deistical 
opinions  were  avowed  and  disseminated  among 
educated  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  called  for 
the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  spread  of 
these  errors  among  their  ministers  and  people. 

After,  therefore,  a  full  and  earnest  discussion 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  1729,  the  synod,  with 
a  surprising  unanimity,  by  an  "Adopting  Act," 
made  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  tlieir 
standard,  "  as  being,  in  all  the  essential  and  ne- 
cessary Articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words  and 
.system  of  Christian  doctrine ;  "  agreeing,  further, 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
or  received  to  mendjership,  who  had  any  scruples 
as  to  any  parts  of  the  Confe,ssion,  save  "only  about 
Articles  not  e.ssential  and  necessary  to  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government."  It  was  also  agreed, 
that,  in  respect  to  such  differences,  they  would 
treat  one  another  witli  all  due  forbearance  and 
kindness. 

The  First  Disruptio.n.  —  A  considerable  di- 
versity of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  was 
developed  in  these  discussions  and  in  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  synod.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  ministers  were  of  foreign  birth  and  education. 
The  native  nunistry  were,  for  the  most  part,  from 
New  England.  The  former  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "Old  Side,"  or  the  "Old  Lights:"  the 
latter  were  the  "  Xew  Side,"  or  the  "  New  Lights." 
They  differed  as  to  the  essential  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  matter  and 
style  of  pulpit  ministrations.  The  Old  Side  laid 
the  greater  stress  on  scholarship :  the  New  Side 
in.sisted  more  on  experimental  piety.  The  former 
were  rigid  in  their  demands  for  a  full  term  of 
.study:  the  latter,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
and  times,  were  ready  to  make  large  e.xceptions 
in  the  case  of  such  as  had  considerable  gifts  and 
great  zeal,  if  sound  in  doctrine. 

A  period  of  unwonted  religious  interest  and  of 
spiritual  revival  followed.  Not  a  few  of  the 
churches  in  and  out  of  New  England  were  favored 
with  special  manifestations  of  divine  grace.  Large 
demands  were  made  upon  the  ministry.  The 
people  were  eager  to  hear.  Popidar  preachers  and 
exhorters  were  at  a  prenuum  :  they  were  sent  for 


from  every  quarter.  It  was  a  "  Great  Awaken- 
ing." 'I'hat  singularly  gifted  evangelist  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  George  Whitefield,  came  to 
America,  and  traversed  tlu?  Atlantic  coa.st  from 
Georgia  to  New  Hampshire,  preaching  every- 
where. Great  crowds  attended  his  ministrations. 
The  New  Side  churches  were  opened  to  him,  and 
their  ministers  alliliated  with  him.  The  Old  Side, 
if  not  opposed  to  the  movement,  were  suspicious 
and  apprehensive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  stood 
aloof  both  from  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1740,  the  two 
parties  came  into  collision  in  respect  to  .some 
alleged  irregularities  on  the  part,  principally,  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  or  some  of  its 
prominent  mendjers.  An  ojien  rupture  ensued 
in  1741,  and  the  offending  presbytery  withdrew. 
After  repeated  but  futile  attempts  by  the  more 
moderate  brethren  to  allay  the  iriitation,  and  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  parties,  the  synod  itself 
became  divided.  A  considerable  imniber  of  min- 
isters and  churches,  including  the  pre.sbyteries  of 
New  York  and  New  Brunswick  and  a  part  of 
that  of  Newcastle,  withdrew  in  174.5,  and  organ- 
ized the  synod  of  New  York,  —  a  New-Side  synod, 
—  in  rivalry,  and  not  in  correspondence,  with  the 
Old-Side  synod  of  Philadeljihia. 

The  Healing  of  the  Bkeach. — The  latter, 
at  the  disruption,  was  the  larger  body ;  but  the 
former  had  the  larger  .sympathy  of  the  people,  and 
rapidly  increa,sed  in  numbers,  in  resources  and 
influence.  The  breach  was  healed  in  May,  1758. 
The  New  Side  brought  into  the  union  seventy- 
two  ministers  and  six  presbyteries ;  the  Old  Side, 
twenty-two  ministers  and  three  presbyteries.  The 
synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  the 
united  synod  was  called,  had  more  than  a  hun- 
dred churches  under  its  care. 

In  the  political  agitations  that  convulsed  the 
British  Colonies  in  America  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  resulting  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  unit  in 
the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  contributed  largely 
towards  the  triumph  of  the  patriots. 

The  First  General  Assembly.  —  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  peace,  measures  were  taken  by 
the  synod  for  a  still  further  development  of  Pres- 
byterian principles.  The  church  had  been  greatly 
prospered.  It  was  time  that  a  general  a.ssembly, 
as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should  be  insti- 
tuted. Three  years  (17S5-S8)  were  given  to  the 
careful  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tution. The  sixteen  presbyteries  of  1788  were 
distributed  into  four  synods,  —  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  A  general 
assembly,  composed  of  commissioners  (ministers 
and  elders  in  equal  numbers),  from  the  presby- 
teries, met  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  May,  1789. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  then 
holding  their  first  session  at  New  York.  The 
two  bodies,  as  well  as  their  constitutions,  are 
coeval. 

In  1779  four  of  the  ministers  had  withdrawn, 
on  the  plea  of  larger  liberty,  from  tlie  synod,  and 
had  (1780)  organized  the  independent  presbytery 
of  Morris  County.  An  associated  presbytery 
was  formed  in  1792,  a  third  in  1793,  and  a  fourth 
in    1807.     Thev  were   known  as  the  Associated 
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Presbyteries  of  ^lorris  County  and  '\\'estchester, 
the  Northern  and  tlie  Saratotja  Presbyteries.  At 
the  end  of  a  single  generation  they  liad  ended 
their  course,  and  been  absorbed  by  otlier  bodies. 

Pl.\x  of  U.viox.  —  Before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  church  had  extended  itself  far  to  the 
south  and  west.  Its  missionaries  went  even-where, 
preaching  the  word,  and  gathering  churches.  To 
jirevent  collision  with  the  missionaries  from  New 
England,  the  General  Assembly  of  ISOl  entered 
lieartily  into  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  with  the  con- 
sociated  churches  of  Connecticut,  providing  for 
the  orderly  organization  of  churches  in  settle- 
ments of  commingled  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gational ists,  and  the  institution  of  pastors.  The 
happy  influence  of  this  fraternal  plan  was  felt  in 
a  large  part  of  the  new  towns  in  the  .States  of 
New  York  and  Oliio,  where  the  two  streams  of 
emigration  flowed  side  by  side.  The  church  now- 
numbered  twenty-six  presbyteries,  three  hundred 
ministers,  and  nearly  five  hundred  congregations. 

The  Cumberland  Offshoot.  —  A  special 
manifestation  of  divine  grace  marked  the  opening 
of  the  present  century.  The  Assembly  of  1803 
testified  that  thei-e  was  scarcely  a  presbyterj'  from 
which  came  not  the  glad  tidings  of  the  prevalence 
and  power  of  the  Great  Revival.  In  some  parts 
of  the  land,  particularly  in  Kentucky,  it  was 
characterized,  to  some  extent,  by  peculiar  plij'sical 
effects  known  as  "  bodily  exercises."  The  great 
demand  for  preachers  brought  forward  a  con- 
siderable number  of  exhorters  and  evangelists,  of 
very  limited  education,  hut  of  special  gifts  as 
public  speakers.  One  of  the  presbyteries  was 
censured  by  its  synod  for  giving  a  regular  license 
to  some  of  these  exhorters.  Dissatisfied  with 
this  action,  several  of  the  ministers  withdrew, 
and  organized  (Feb.  4,  IfSlO)  an  indej>endent  body 
called  the  "  Presbytery  of  Cumberland,"  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
Presbyterian  churches  in  America.     (See  Cum- 
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Doctrinal  Disaffections.  —  Soon  after  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812-1.5),  another 
period  of  religious  prosperity  gave  much  enlarge- 
ment to  the  church.  Associations  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures,  religious  tracts  and  books,  and 
for  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  were  extensively 
patronized.  Tlie  .system  of  African  slavery  was 
condemned  (1818)  by  the  Assembly.  Much  fear 
wa.s  expressed  in  relation  to  the  spread  of  "  Xew 
Divinity,"  or  Ilopkinsianism  from  New  England. 
Gradually  a  New  School  party  was  developed, 
and  was  increasingly  antagonized  year  by  year 
by  the  Old  School  portion  of  the  churcii. 

These  tendencies  were  aggravated  during  the 
revival  period  of  1827-33,  during  which  the 
churches  were  greatly  enlarged  and  nniltiplied. 
In  some  .sections,  doctrines  were  advanced,  and 
measures  adopted,  against  which  grave  excep- 
tions were  taken  by  many,  es))ecially  of  the  Old 
School  party,  (ireat  apprehensions  were  expressed 
of  danger  to  the  faith  by  the  spreading  of  .New 
Haven  Theology.  Albert  Barnes  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Lyman  Bcecher  at  Cincinnati,  w-ere  both  sub- 
jected to  trials  and  censure  by  their  presbyteries, 
but  were  each  of  them  vindicated  by  the  (Jeneral 
Assembly.  The  whole  church  was  agitated  by 
the  controversy. 

■lust  at  this  time,  too,  (hi'  ijuestion   nf  slavery 


came  to  the  front  Viy  the  organization  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society,  greatly  disturbing 
the  churches  in  the  Southern  States,  and  aggra- 
vating the  growing  feeling  of  iealou.sy  and  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  parties  in  the  chm-ch. 

The  Great  Disruption-.  —  At  the  meeting  of 
the  assembly  in  May,  1837,  the  Old  School  party, 
finding  themselves  for  tlie  second  time  only  with- 
in seven  years  in  the  majority,  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  exscind,  simply  by  an  act  of  power, 
irrespective  of  constitutional  limitations  of  that 
power,  three  of  the  synods  in  Western  New  York, 
and  one  in  Ohio,  with  all  their  churches  and  min- 
isters. Other  measures  were  enacted  greatly 
obnoxious  to  the  minority.  Great  excitement 
followed.  The  whole  church  was  agitated.  A 
convention  of  the  aggrieved  was  held  at  Auburn 
(August,  1837),  N.Y.,  and  measures  taken  to 
resist  the  wrong.  At  the  assembly  in  1838  the 
New  School  party  demanded  the  enrolment  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  four  exscinded  s)-n- 
ods.  It  was  refused.  The  two  bodies  separated, 
and  two  assemblies  were  organized.  The  church 
w-as  hopelessly  divided.  The  property  question, 
after  a  jury  trial,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
New  School  Assembly ;  but  the  decision  was 
overruled  on  some  points  of  law  by  the  court  in 
bank,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  No  further  action 
was  taken,  and  each  body  went  on  its  separate 
way. 

The  whole  American  people  were  agitated  in 
1850,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  by  the 
Fugitive-slave  Law  enactment,  and  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territo- 
ries and  States.  The  New  School  assemblies  sym- 
pathized with  the  opponents  of  these  measures; 
and  in  1856  at  New-  York,  and  in  1857  at  Cleve- 
land, gave  decided  expression  to  these  views.  In 
consequence,  several  .Southern  presbyteries  with- 
drew, and  organized  the  L'nited  .Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  a  few  years  later 
effected  a  union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.      (See  next  art.) 

Early  in  18(jl  the  Southern  States  seceded,  and 
the  great  civil  war  (1801-05)  followed.  The  Old 
School  Assembly  of  1801,  at  Philadeljihia,  took 
ground  in  behalf  of  the  government,  as  the  New 
School  Assembly  also  did.  The  Southern  com- 
missioners in  the  Old  School  As.sembly  took  of- 
fence, and  withdrew.  In  the  following  year(IS62) 
the  Southern  presbyteries  .separated  themselves 
wholly  from  the  Northern  churches,  and  formed 
a  distinct  churcii  repre.sented  in  their  own  General 
Assembly.     (See  next  art.) 

The  Keunio.n  ok  the  Church.  —  Tlius  provi- 
dentially the  disturbing  elemenl,  that,  more  than 
all  things  else,  hail  occasioned  tlie  disriqition  of 
1838,  was  now  eliminated  from  both  branches  of 
the  church.  The  complete  abolition  of  slavery, 
that  resulted  from  tlu^  slaveholders'  rebellion,  put 
an  end  to  all  further  controversy  between  the  two 
bodies  on  this  long-vexed  question.  Gradually 
they  had  learned  to  regret  their  former  virulence. 
A  new  generation  had  come  to  the  fore.  Tlie  war 
had  united  the  North  in  a  common  cause.  The 
New  School  had  proved  their  .soundness  in  the 
faith,  and  vindicated  their  Presbyterianism.  'I'lie 
old  allinities  of  a  common  inheritance  began  to 
assert  tliemsclves.  A  system  of  corresjiondence 
between    the   two   assemblies   was    instituted    in 
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1862.  Together  they  sat  down  (ISGO)  at  the 
table  of  tlieir  coiiunoii  Lord,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  put  tlie  seal  to  their  fraternity.  A  joint 
commission  was  at  tlie  same  time  apjiointed  to 
consider  and  [iropose  a  plan  of  re-union. 

The  two  assemblies  met  at  New  York  in  May, 
1809,  and  each  of  them  gave  tlieir  cordial  assent 
to  a  .series  of  propositions  for  the  merging  of  the 
two  organizations  into  one.  These  proj^osals  were 
overtured  to  the  presbyteries.  At  the  adjourned 
meetings  of  the  two  a.ssemblies  the  next  Novem- 
ber, at  Pittsburgh,  I'enn.,  the  returns  from  the 
jiresbyteries  showed  an  overwhelming  nutjority 
of  each  body  in  favor  of  the  re-uniou.  Thus 
liappily  the  breach  was  liealed. 

The  disruption  had  continued  the  lifetime  of 
a  generation.  In  May,  1870,  the  first  re-united 
Assembly  met  at  Philadelphia  amid  the  thanks- 
givings of  the  whole  church  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  sister-churches  of  the  entire  world. 
It  was  an  unparalleled  event.  The  little  one  had 
become  a  strong  nation.  In  1837,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  disruption,  the  ministers  numbered 
2,140;  the  churches,  2,805 ;  aiul  the  membership, 
220,.'337.  In  1870  the  ministers  numbered  4,238; 
the  churches,  4,526;  and  the  membership,  446,561. 
To  commemorate  this  most  auspicious  event,  a 
memorial  fund  of  .17,883,983.85  was  contributed 
by  the  churches,  whicli  was  expended  principally 
in  the  payment  of  cliurch-debts,  the  erection  and 
repairing  of  church-edifices,  and  the  endowment 
of  educational  in.stitutions. 

The  Outlook.  —  The  union  came  none  too 
soon.  The  people  were  prepared  for  it,  had  long 
demanded  it.  The  old  controversies  had  died  ;  the 
prejudices  of  the  past  had  been  buried.  Frater- 
nity and  unity  had  taken  the  place  of  rivalry  and 
discord.  The  church  has  proved  itself  one  in 
faith  and  order.  The  former  lines  of  demarca- 
tion have  been  blotted  out.  New  life  has  been 
put  into  all  its  activities.  The  progress  of  the 
denomination  since  1870  has  been  marked  and 
gratifying.  The  ministers  in  1882  numbered 
5,143  ;  the  churches,  5,744  ;  and  the  membership, 
592,128.  The  contributions  to  the  work  of  home 
missions  for  the  year  1882-83  were  f504,795.61  ; 
to  foreign  missions,  i$648,303.19.  Its  Sunday- 
school  force  is  654,051.  The  average  annual  ad- 
dition on  confession  since  1870  has  been  32,217. 

The  last  General  Assembly  met  May  17,  1883, 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  It  was  the  largest 
since  the  reconstruction  in  1870.  Its  whole  spirit 
was  exceedingly  hopeful  and  aggressive.  Frater- 
nal relations  with  the  .Southern  Church,  the  initia- 
tive of  which  was  taken  the  year  before,  were 
now  fully  established  by  the  mutual  interchange 
of  delegates,  whose  reception  gave  occasion,  in 
both  assemblies,  to  tiie  most  hearty  congratula- 
tions, and  to  devout  thanksgiving.  The  liook  of 
Discipline,  revised  by  an  able  committee  appoint- 
ed five  years  since,  was  cordially  appi'oved,  and 
unanimously  commended  to  the  presbyteries  for 
their  adoption.  A  new  board  for  aiding  colleges 
and  academies,  with  a  view  to  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  was  created 
with  much  enthusiasm.  The  relations  of  the 
board  of  home  missions  to  the  presbyteries  were, 
after  several  years  of  more  or  less  friction,  hap- 
pily adjusted.  Perfect  harmony  pervaded  tlie 
counsels  of  the  assembly,  indicative  of  undivided 


counsels  in  doctrine  and  a  healthful  growth  in 
church  extension. 

The  church  is  now,  more  than  ever,  thoroughly 
organized  for  aggressive  work,  having  its  own 
boards  and  commissions,  through  which  it  oper- 
ates in  advancing  the  work  of  missions  at  lionie 
and  abroad,  in  the  building  of  church-edifices,  in 
the  publicati<jn  and  diffusion  of  a  religious  and 
denominational  liteiature,  in  pioviding  for  the 
relief  of  its  aged  ami  infirm  ministry,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  educating  its  cliildren,  and 
training  a  godly  and  scholarly  ministry  for  its 
pulpits  and  missions.  It  has  founded  and  built 
up  colleges  all  over  the  land.  It  has  planted  and 
liberally  endowed  theological  seminaries  that  have 
no  superiors  in  the  world, —  Princeton,  Union 
(New  York),  Auburn,  Alleglieny,  Lane  (Cincin- 
nati), North-Western  (Chicago),  Danville,  and 
San  Francisco.  It  has  schools  for  the  education 
of  German  preachers  at  lUoomfield,  N.J.,  and 
Dubuque,  lo.  ;  and  of  colored  preachers,  at  Lin- 
coln University,  Penn.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Lit.  —  Si'EN'ce:  Earlij  Ilislori/  aj  l/te  Presbyterian 
Clmrcli  in  America,  1838;  IIii.i.  [William]  :  Amer- 
ican Presiylerianism,  1839;  Hodge  [Ciiaui.es]: 
Conslilutional  llislory  of  tlie  Prexhijlerian  Church 
in  the  United  Slates  <jj' America,  1839,  1840,  2  vols.; 
Prime  [N.  S.]:  A  History  af  Long  Island,  1845; 
Da\'IDSON  :  History  of  the  I'reshyterian  Church  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  1847  ;  IIotciikin  :  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Western  New  Vorl;  1848;  Bolton: 
History  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  N.Y'.,  1848, 
2  vols.,  liew  ed.,  1883;  Foote:  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina  (1840),  and  Sketches  of  Virginia,  1849, 
1855,  2  vols.  ;  Judd  :  History  <f  the  Division  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  1852;  Nevin  [Alfred]:  1'he  Churches 
of  the  Valley,  1853;  .Smith  [Joseph]:  Old  Red 
Stone,  or  Historical  Sketches  of  Western  Presbyteri- 
anism,  1854 ;  Rockwell  :  Sketches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  1854 ;  15ii()\vn  [Isaac  V.] :  His- 
torical Vindication  of  the  Abrogation  of  the  Plan  of 
Union,  1855;  "Webster  [Richard]:  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  America,  1857  ; 
Sprague  [William  B.]  :  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  1800;  Gillett  :  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, lHOi,  2  vols.,  rev.  ed.,  1873;  Baird:  A  His- 
tory of  the  New  School,  1808;  Eaton  [S.  J.  M.]  : 
History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  1 SG8  ;  Presbyterian 
Re-union,  a  Memorial  Volume,  1870;  The  Tercen- 
tenary Book,  1873;  The  Presbyterian  Church  throur/h- 
out  the  M'orld,  1874;  Centennial  Historical  Dis- 
courses, 1876 ;  Fowler  [P.  II.]  :  Historical  Sketch 
of  Presbyterianisin  in  Central  New  York,  1877; 
Norton  [-4.  T.]  :  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  1879  ;  Blackburn  :  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  1879;  Charles  ,\.  Rriggs: 
American  Pre-'bi/terianisw.  New  Y'ork,  1885;  Mc- 
Clintock  and  .SxRo-vii :  Cycloptnlia  of  Biblical 
Theoloqiciil  mill  h'crlrsliislical  Literature,  art.  "  Pres- 
bvteiian  Church."  E.  i\  UATFIKLD. 

'r/ZC  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (SOUTHERN). 
1.  Its  Origin.  —  In  Jlay,  1861,  the  General  A-S- 
senibly  of  the  Presbyteri.an  Church  (Old  School), 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  adopted  a  paper  in 
reference  to  the  civil  war,  then  impending,  which 
undertook  to  decide  for  its  whole   constituency, 
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North  and  South,  a  question  upon  which  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  had  been  divided  in  opinion 
from  tlie  time  of  the  formation  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion; viz.,  whether  the  ultimate  sovereignty,  tlie 
Jus  suiiuni  imperii,  resided  in  the  people  as  a  mass, 
or  in  the  people  as  they  were  originally  formed 
into  Colonies,  and  afterwards  into  States. 

Presbyterians  in  the  South  believed  that  this 
deliverance,  whether  true  or  otherwise,  was  one 
which  the  Church  was  not  authorized  to  make, 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  had  transcended  her 
sphere,  and  usurped  the  duties  of  the  State. 
Their  views  upon  this  subject  found  expression 
in  a  quarter  which  relieves  them  of  all  suspicion 
of  coming  from  an  interested  party.  A  protest 
against  this  action  was  presented  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  by  forty-tive  others  who  were 
members  of  that  Assembly. 

In  this  protest  it  was  asserted,  '■  that  the  paper 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  does  decide  the  political 
question  just  stated,  in  our  judgment  is  undeni- 
able. It  not  only  asserts  the  loyalty  of  this  body 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  but  it  prom- 
ises, in  the  name  of  all  the  churches  and  ministers 
whom  it  represents,  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
strengthen,  uphold,  and  encourage  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is,  liowever,  a  notorious  fact, 
that  many  of  our  ministers  and  members  con- 
scientiously believe  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  is  primarily  due  to  the  States 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  there- 
fore, whenever  any  State  renounces  its  connection 
with  the  United  States,  and  its  allegiance  with 
the  Constitution,  the  citizens  of  that  State  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  God  to  continue  loyal  to 
their  State,  and  obedient  to  its  laws.  The  paper 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  virtually  declares,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen 
is  due  to  the  United  .States,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  several  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  The  General  As- 
sembly, in  thus  deciding  a  political  question,  and 
in  m.aking  that  decision  practically  a  condition  of 
church-membership,  has,  in  our  judgment,  violated 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  usurped  the 
prerogative  of  its  divine  Master." 

Presbyterians  in  the  South,  coinciding  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  concluded  that  a  Sf^paration 
from  the  (ieneral  Assembly  aforesaid  was  iinpera- 
tively  demanded,  not  in  the  spirit  of  scliLsm,  but 
for  the  sake  of  p<^ace,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberty  with  which  Christ  liad  made  them 
free. 

Accordinglj-,  ninetj'-three  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  who  had  been  commissioned  for  that  pur- 
pose, met  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  llii 
of  December,  IStil,  and  integrated  in  one  body, 
under  the  title  of  "The  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  adopting  at  the 
same  time  as  tlieir  constitution  the  stand.ards  of 
their  faith  and  order  which  they  had  always  hold. 

After  the  clo.se  of  the  war,  the  name  of  their 
church  was  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  .States." 

2.  Union  with  Otiieu  CiiunciiKs.  —  An  or- 
ganic union  was  formed  with  the  I'nited  .Synod 
of  the  South,  by  which  an  accession  of  aljout  I'-'O 
ministers,  l!tO  rliurches,  and  lli.OOO  coinmuni- 
cants,   was   received.     This   union    was  effected 


after  careful  conference  between  committees  ap- 
pointed in  1863,  and  full  deliberation  by  the  two 
bodies  in  the  year  following. 

In  1869  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  had 
separated  from  the  Northern  Assembly  in  1867, 
was  received,  including  7-3  ministers,  137  churches, 
and  13,5-10  communicants.  In  1874  the  synod 
of  ^Missouri,  which  had  also  separated,  in  like 
manner  was  received,  including  67  ministers,  141 
churches,  and  8,000  communicants.  In  addition 
to  these  was  the  accession  of  the  presbytery  of 
Patapsco,  in  1867,  consisting  of  6  ministers,  3 
churches,  and  576  communicants,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  synod  of  Baltimore. 

3.  Benevolent  Operations.  —  The  Southern 
General  Assembly  does  not  conduct  its  benevolent 
work  by  means  of  boards  empowered  to  plan  and 
direct  what  shall  be  done,  but  by  committees,  of 
which  their  respective  secretaries  are  ex  officio 
members,  all  elected  annually  by  the  assembly, 
directly  responsible  to  it,  and  acting  as  executive 
agents  under  its  instructions. 

(1)  Foreif/n  Missions.  —  The  whole  missionary 
force  consists  of  106  persons,  of  whom  15  are 
native  ordained  preachers,  and  34  are  native  as- 
sistants, variouslv  employed.  The  missions  are 
established  in  China,  South  America,  Greece, 
Italy,  Jlexico,  and  among  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  Indians.  In  the  Empire  of  Brazil  there 
is  a  flourishing  college,  under  the  control  of  the 
missionaries,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  gentle- 
men of  the  National  Church  are  sent,  not  be- 
cause of  any  sympathy  with  Piotestantism,  but 
because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  education  to 
be  obtained  there. 

The  receipts  for  1882-83  from  all  sources  were 
.^60,000,  of  which  the  sabbath  schools  contributed 
nearly  !57,000. 

(2)  Home  Missions. — This  field  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  becoming  more  important  every  day 
because  of  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  immigration 
from  Europe  and  the  Northern  States.  Contri- 
butions to  home  missions  are  distributed  among 
what  is  called  Susteiitation,  the  Evangelistic 
Eund  (partly  for  the  colored  people),  and  the 
Invalid  Fund.  The  total  receipts  for  all  the 
departments  of  home-mission  work  for  1882-83 
amounted  to  $()7,000,  a  gain  of  $13,000  over 
the  previous  year.  This  agency  has  not  only 
strengthened  many  weak  churches,  but  luwi  aided 
in  the  organization  of  others  in  destitute  places, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  etlicient  instrumen- 
talities ill  advancing  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  .South. 

(3)  I'ublicalion.  —  This  enlerpri.se  was  over- 
taken by  a  great  financial  trouble  in  1877,  but  is 
now  emerging  from  its  embarrassments.  The 
receipts  from  churches,  sabbath  schools,  and  all 
other  sources,  for  1882-83,  amounted  to  .|14,000. 

(4)  Juliicalion. — The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents aided  in  1882-83  in  tlieir  preparation  for 
the  ministry  w.as  123,  from  41  presbyteries.  Ag- 
gregate receipts  for  1882-83,  ■■J13,00(i. 

4.  I.nstitution.s  of  Learni.no.  (1)  Union 
Tlieoloiiicid  Seminar;/,  in  Prince  Edw.ard  County, 
Va.  ;  established  in  1821,  under  the  care  of  the 
synods  of  ^'il■ginia  and  Niirlli  Carolina;  the  A.s- 
semlily  having  general  siqiervisory  jiower.  .Stu- 
dents ill  1882-83,  56;  professors,  4.  .Measures  for 
the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professorship  have  been 
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udopted.  Tho  total  amount  of  investments  re- 
ported in  April,  18b3,  was  f^oljOOO,  yielding  an 
iucame  of  •!  15,000. 

(2)  Theoluyical  Seminurij  at  Cniumhia,  S.C, 
under  the  care  of  the  synods  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama ;  the  Assembly  having  a 
supervision,  as  with  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia.  This  institution,  which  was  closed  for 
two  years,  was  re-opened  in  September,  18b2, 
with  encoui'aging  prospects  of  future  prosperity. 
Number  of  professors,  4.  The  venerable  Dr. 
George  Howe  died  in  April,  1883,  after  having 
been  an  instructor  in  tliis  seminary  for  fifty-two 
years. 

(3)  Inflhute  fur  Training  Colored  Ministers.  — 
Established  iu  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1877.  Pro- 
fessors, 2;  students,  31.  This  institution  is 
steadily  growing  in  the  confidence  of  the  church 
and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  colored  people. 

(4)  Oilier  Inslitiilions,  not  T heohijlcal,  hut  avow- 
edly I'reshi/lerian  in  their  character  and  manage- 
ment, are  Ilampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia; 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina;  Adger  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina;  Central  I'niversity,  Ken- 
tucky; Westminster  College,  Missouri;  South- 
Western  Presbyterian  University,  Tennessee  ; 
King's  College,  Tennessee ;  and  Austin  College, 
Texas. 

5.  Church  Pri.nciples. —  Holding,  in  common 
■with  other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family, 
the  AVestminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  the 
Southern  Chui'ch  lays  special  emphasis  on  the 
following  points :  — 

(1)  A  Faltlijul  Adherence  to  the  Constitution. — 
While  allowing  a  just  liberty  of  explanation 
according  to  the  well-known  traditions  of  Pres- 
byterian history,  latitudinarianism  is  carefully 
excluded. 

(2)  Ttte  Spirit  unlit  1/  of  the  Church.  —  "Synods 
and  Councils  are  to  handle  nothing  but  which  is 
ecclesiastical." 

(3)  Ecclesiastical  Power.  —  "While  the  source 
of  power,  in  all  the  courts  alike,  is  Jesus,  who 
rules  in  them  and  through  them,  yet  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  assigns 
the  courts  resjiectively  their  several  powers  and 
duties,  and  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  these 
powers  are  to  be  exercised.  Therefore  the  claim 
by  any  court  to  exercise  powers  not  assigned  to 
it  is  a  breach  of  tiie  Constitutional  Covenant  be- 
tween the  several  parties  thereto." 

7.  Extent  or  the  Church.  —  At  the  time 
of  organization  in  1861,  the  General  Assembly  in- 
cluded 10  synods,  47  presbyteries,  about  700  nun- 
isters,  1,000  churches,  and  75,000  communicants,, 
about  10,000  of  which  were  of  the  African  race. 
It  was  formed  out  of  elements  which  were  mostly 
among  the  oldest  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian communion  in  this  country  ;  carrying  with  it 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  original  church.  It 
includes  now  (August,  1883)  13  synods,  67  presby- 
teries, 1,070  ministers,  2,040  churches,  and  127,000 
connnunicants. 

8.  Fraternal  Relations.  —  Reference  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  causes  of  separation  between 
the  churches  North  and  South,  it  is  proper,  in 
conclusion,  to  state  the  present  relations  of  these 
bodies  to  each  other.  The  Southern  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1882,  and  the 
Northern  Assembly,  iu  session  at  the  same  time 


at  Springfield,  111.,  "in  order  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  full  and  fraternal  corre- 
spondence," each  adopted  a  minute,  "tnulalls 
muUtndls,  for  their  reciprocal  concurrence,  as 
affording  a  basis  for  th(^  exchange  of  delegates." 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  each  a.ssembly 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
other  as.semlily,  to  convey  "its  cordial  Christian 
salutations "  and  "  the  expression  of  its  warm 
fraternal  regard." 

The  delegates  appointed  performed  tlie  duty 
assigned  to  them  in  May,  1883;  the  Northern 
Assembly  meeting  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Southern  at  Lexington,  Ky.       moskb  d.  hoge. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.     See  art. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA .  —  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Cov- 
enanters, claim  to  be  the  lineal  ecclesiastical  de- 
scendants of  that  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  which  refused  to  accept  of  the  Revo- 
lution settlement  of  1688.  Finding  that  that 
famous  arrangement  contained  Krastian  elements, 
and  failed  to  embody  many  of  those  principles  for 
which  they  had  strenuously  contended  from  the 
days  of  Knox,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  had 
recently  suffered  a  bloody  pei'secution  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  more  faithful  of  the  Covenanters 
refused  to  give  their  adherence  to  its  terms. 

Standing  aloof  from  the  "  Establishment,"  they 
remained  a  small  but  zealous  and  independent 
body.  Emigrating  to  North  America  in  small 
numbers,  they  settled  here  and  there,  mostly  in 
the  Atlantic  States  from  Vermont  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Ministers  sent  out  from  the  mother-church 
in  Scotland  travelled  through  these  settlements, 
preaching,  and  administering  the  ordinances.  The 
first  Reformed  Presbytery  of  North  America  was 
constituted  in  1798  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and  the  synod  was  constituted  in  the  same  city 
in  1809.  With  the  exception  of  an  unfortunate 
division,  which  took  place  in  1833,  with  reference 
to  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  church  to 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  the  growth 
of  this  small  Presbyterian  church  has  been  steady, 
although  not  rapid.  The  church  has  now  112 
ministers,  10  presbyteries,  124  congregations,  and 
10,700  members.  The  contributions  reported  in 
1882  were  at  the  rate  of  $18  per  member  to  all 
purposes,  .|1.50  per  member  to  foreign  missions, 
and  $2.50  to  home  missions.  It  has  a  theological 
seminary  with  3  professors  and  20  students,  a 
college  with  6  professors  and  100  students,  a  mis- 
sion school  and  church  among  the  Freedmen  in 
Sehna(Ala.),  a  Chinese  mission  church  and  school 
in  San  Francisco,  and  C  large  Chinese  mission 
schools  in  city  congregations.  The  foreign  mis- 
sion in  Latakia,  Syria,  has  4  ministers,  1  physi- 
cian, 3  lady-teachers,  1  native  licentiate,  30  native 
helpers,  2  boarding-.schools,  21  day-schools,  600 
pupils,  a  congregation  with  125  communicants, 
and  a  theological  class  with  6  students. 

This  church  adheres  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  her  chief  doctrinal  standard, 
accepting  it  as  it  was  originally  received  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  that  is,  with  explanations 
as  to  her  understanding  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Confession  concerning  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  matters.     Attaching 
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great  iiiiportanee  to  tlie  duty  of  testifying  against 
prevalent  errors  as  a  "  witnessing  "  ehurcli,  she 
lias  publislied  a  testimony  {Reformation  Principles 
Kildbited),  declaring  the  doctrines  accepted,  and 
also  the  contrary  errors  condemned.  As  the 
name  "  Covenanter  "  indicates,  and  in  accordance 
with  her  past  history,  the  church  holds,  as  a 
prime  article  of  her  creed,  that  public  social 
covenanting  is  a  duty  obligatory  upon  chiu'ches 
and  nations  in  New- Testament  tinies ;  and  that 
the  obligations  of  these  bonds,  owing  to  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  church,  are  binding  upon  all 
represented  in  the  taking  of  them  until  the  ends 
contemplated  by  them  have  been  accomplished. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  bond  of  a 
covenant  having  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
having  been  sent  down  in  overture  to  the  sessions 
and  presbyteries,  and  by  them  with  great  unanim- 
ity approved,  it  was  solenmly  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  synod  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1871,  and  soon  after  by  the  various  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  country.  This  covenant  was 
intended  to  embody  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  in  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable in  this  laud.  These  subordinate  standards 
are  held  as  authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  agreeable  unto,  and  founded  upon,  the  su- 
preme standard,  —  the  word  of  God. 

In  point  of  government,  this  church  differs  in 
no  essential  element  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches.  More  recently  she  has,  with  marked 
advantage,  revived  the  office  of  the  deacon,  which 
had  unfortunately  fallen  into  desuetude  among 
the  Presbyterian  bodies,  limiting,  however,  the 
functions  of  this  office  to  the  oversight  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church.  Strictly  adhering 
to  the  Reformation  principle,  that  what  is  not 
appointed  by  God  in  his  worship  is  forbidden, 
and  finding  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  music,  or  of  hymns  of  human  composi- 
tion. Reformed  Presbyterians  praise  God  only  in 
the  use  of  the  p.salms  of  inspiration,  and  without 
organs,  or  instruments  of  any  kind. 

This  church  has  co-operated  freely  with  all  the 
]irominent  reforms  of  the  age.  Organized  at 
first,  even  in  the  Southern  States,  upon  a  strictly 
antislavery  basis,  and  rigidly  excluding  all  slave- 
holders from  her  connnunion,  her  ministers  and 
people  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  bore  constant  and  consistent  testimony 
against  the  evil  of  slavery.  The  temperance 
reform  meets  her  earnest  approval.  The  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  use,  as  a  beverage,  of  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  are  forbidden  by  positive  enact- 
ments. Any  member  indidging  in  any  of  these 
])ractices  exposes  him.self  to  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Believing  secret  oath-boimd  associations 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  unscriptviral,  and  dan- 
gerous in  their  tendencies,  she  testifies  against, 
and  forbids  all  connection  with,  them  as  neces- 
sarily entangling,  and  inconsistent  with  the  higher 
allegiance  due  t(j  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  more  sjiecial  and  distinctive  jiriuciple  of 
this  churcli,  the  one  in  whii^h  she  differs  from 
(di  others,  is  lier  jiractical  pnjtest  against  the  nicu- 
/<(r  character  of  the  l"nit(?d  States  Constitution. 
Holding  to  the  universal  lieadsliifi  of  Clirist,  and 
that  civil  government  is  a  divini'  ordinance,  and 
one  of  tiie  "all  things"  put  under  him  as  the 


Mediatorial  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  that  to 
him  the  allegiance  of  all  nations  is  due.  Reformed 
Presbyterians  refuse  close  incorporation  with  any 
government  which  does  not  in  some  form  recog- 
nize these  principles,  and  give  them  effective  ex- 
pression in  its  legislation.  On  examination  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  that  remarkable 
document  is  foimd  to  contain  no  recognition  of 
God  as  the  source  of  all  legitimate  civil  authori- 
ty, nor  of  his  law  as  supreme  above  all  human 
laws,  nor  of  his  Son  as  governor  among  the  na- 
tions, nor  in  any  form  of  the  scriptural  principle, 
that  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Ciod ;  " 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  preamble,  "  We  the 
people  do  ordain  this  Constitution,"  seems  to- 
arrogate  to  the  people  that  which  is  claimed  by 
the  apostle  as  a  prerogative  of  God.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  recognize  the  Bible,  the  Christian 
sabbath.  Christian  morality.  Christian  qualifica- 
tions for  civil  officials,  and  gives  no  legal  basis 
for  any  Christian  feature  in  the  administration 
of  government.  For  these  reasons.  Reformed 
Presbyterians  refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution, or  perform  any  civil  act  that  involves 
the  oath;  such  as  voting  for  officers  who  are 
required  to  swear  to  the  Constitution  as  a  condi- 
tion of  performing  the  functions  of  their  office. 
Civil  acts  that  do  not  involve  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  they  freely  perform.  Believing  that 
the  law  of  Christ  requires  them  to  live  quiet  and 
peaceable  li\-es,  they  endeavor,  in  all  good  con- 
science, to  conduct  themselves  as  useful  members 
of  the  Commonwealth,  bearing  with  cheerfulness 
their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
their  country.  They  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
that  reform  movement  which  has  for  its  object 
the  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
in  those  particidars  in  which  they  consider  it  de- 
fective. Indeed,  they  feel  sj>ecially  called  to  aid  in 
its  success,  at  whatever  cost  or  personal  sacrifice, 
deeming  that  when  these  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  shall  have  been  incorporated 
in  that  document,  and  not  until  then,  we  .shall 
have  a  truly  Christian  government,  and  our  be- 
loved country  be  indeed  a  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ. 

Lit.  —  Tilt'  Wfntminster  Confession  of  Faith 
(William  .S.  Rkntoul,  Philadelphia,  and  Scotch 
editions);  The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland ;  The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  'The  Form  of  Church 
Government,  and  Directory  for  Worship :  The  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  —  all  these  are  bound  to- 
gether as  one  book.  In  this  country  and  in  the 
present  century,  the  church  has  juvpared  the  fol- 
lowing .statements  of  its  present  position  :  Ref- 
ormation  Principles  exhibited  as  a  Testimony,  Book 
of  Government  and  Discipline  (revised  in  1SC3), 
Covcuaid  (sworn  to  by  tiie  synod  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1.S71).  J.  11.  W.  si.().\NE. 

PR  ESBYTFRIA  K  (  /.'  E  FORMED) 
CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  GEN- 
ERAL SYNOD.  —  'V\\\s  body,  with  the  mein- 
bershi]i  under  its  care,  is  a  lineal  <lesceudaut  of 
the  Itcl'ornied  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  king- 
dom, pajial  jurisdiction  w.as  abolished  in  1.50t). 
]u  the  year  loSO  Hk;  National  Coven.iiit  of  Scot- 
land was  prepared,  and  sub.scribed  by  all  r.anks. 
The  object  of  this  bond  was  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of   Romanism.      By  its  adoption,  in  con- 
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junction  with  otIuT  steps  of  reformation,  the 
foutulation  of  the  Kefornied  Presbyterian  Clnu'cli 
was  laid.  After  tlie  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scot- 
land and  Eiighmd  in  the  person  of  .James  VI., 
in  lliO!,  tliis  monarch  chiinied  to  be  thi^  head  of 
the  churcii,  and  alleged  that  "  pnwbytery  was  fit 
only  for  a  nation  of  republicans."  In  l(iI7  he 
attempted  to  impose  upon  the  t'hurch  of  Scotland 
the  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church.  Charles  I. 
followed  his  predecessor  in  acts  of  tyranny.  In 
1G:S7  the  Litui-gy  of  the  Service-Book  was  ordered 
to  be  introduced  into  the  churches  of  Scotland. 
The  result  was  the  great  moral  revolution  of  1038, 
when  the  "  Xational  Covenant"  was  renewed, with 
additions.  To  resist  prelatic  innovation,  and  pre- 
serve and  furtlier  the  Reformed  religion  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
104:!  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  was 
adopted,  and  became  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
ISritain. 

About  this  time  the  term  "  Covenanters  "  began 
to  be  applied  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  In  lG-17-48  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  Catecliisms,  Larger  and  Shorter, 
were  adopted  liy  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land. By  the  passing  of  several  supplementary 
acts  to  tiie  first  and  second  Books  of  Discipline 
in  1019,  the  General  Assembly  placed  the  cope- 
stone  upon  the  work  of  Reformation ;  and  the 
covenanted  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chtn-ch  stood 
forth,  the  grand  outcome  of  persevering  sti'uggle 
for  the  church's  independence  and  the  Mediator's 
headship. 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  tlie  proclama- 
tion of  Charles  II.  as  his  successor  to  the  crown 
of  Britain  followed.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
latter  sovereign,  he  proceeded  to  restore  Prelacy 
in  Scotland.  The  church  was  divided  into  fac- 
tions, and  twenty-eight  years  of  persecution  en- 
sued. Many  succumbed  to  the  storm.  A  few 
remained  faithful,  and  by  their  fidelity  became 
the  true  exponents  of  the  church's  faith  as  held 
from  lG:i8  to  1G49.  Among  them  Richard  Cam- 
eron and  Donald  Cargill  appeared  prominent. 
In  the  year  lOSO  they  published  the  Sanquhar 
Declaration,  in  which  the  ground  was  taken, 
that  when  a  sovereign  violates  his  solemn  engage- 
ments with  his  subjects,  and  becomes  a  tyrant, 
the  people  are  released  from  their  allegiance,  and 
no  longer  bound  to  support  and  defend  him. 
Although  the  abettors  of  this  sentiment  were 
accused  of  treason,  and  adjudged  worthy  of 
death,  in  less  than  ten  years  the  entire  British 
nation  indorsed  the  position  by  the  joint  coroiui- 
tion  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689 ;  and  the  same 
principle  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1770.  These  men  might  be  thought 
stern  and  uncompiromising  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples; but  they  understood  the  value  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  and.  far  ahead  of  their  age,  they 
uttered  the  sentiment  which  finds  to-day  an  echo 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  by  the 
terms  of  the  revolution  settlement.  Episcopacy 
was  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, royal  supremacy'  over  the  church,  against 
which  the  true  Covenanters  had  so  long  struggled, 
was  preserved.  From  it,  those,  principally,  viho 
had  suffered  for  refusing  allegiance  to  the  tyranny 


of  the  house  of  Stuart,  dis.sented.  Among  other 
reasons  of  dissent,  one  was,  that,  by  the  settle- 
ment, the  civil  magistrates  usurped  an  authority 
over  the  church  which  virtually  destroyed  her 
indejx-ndeuce,  and  which  was  inconsistent  witli 
the  sole  headship  of  the  Mediator.  For  more 
than  sixteen  years  these  peoi>le  remained  without 
a  ministry,  organizing  thenjsclves  into  praying  .so- 
cieties, and  endeavoring  to  adhere  to  the  church's 
position  during  the  ".second  reformation."  In 
the  year  17()()  Rev.  .John  McMillan  acceded  to 
their  fellowslii]>  from  the  Established  Chui'ch.  In 
the  year  1743  Rev.  Mr.  Nairn  became  identified 
with  them.  The  same  year  these  two  ministers, 
with  ruling  elders,  constituted  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery. Through  this  body.  Reformed  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  America,  and 
the  United  States,  have  received  their  ministry. 
In  1752  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  arrived  in  America 
from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland.  He 
was  joined  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lind  and  Dobbin 
from  the  Reformed  Presl)ytei'y  of  li-eland.  By 
these  a  presbytery  was  formed  in  1774,  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  took  her  position 
as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body  in  North  America. 
In  1782  this  presbytery  was  disorganized  by  its 
union  with  a  pi-esbytery  of  the  A.ssociate  Church. 
The  result  was,  that  a  portion  of  the  Associate 
Cimrch  and  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  did  not  approve 
of  the  union.  Tlie  existence  of  three  distinct 
organizations,  instead  of  two,  was  the  outcome. 

At  various  intervals  within  about  ten  years  from 
the  above  period.  Revs.  Reid,  McOarragh,  King, 
and  McKinney,  were  commissioned  by  their  re- 
spective pi'esbyteries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
manage  judicially  the  concerns  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  .States.  In 
1798,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  ISIessrs. 
McKinney  and  Gibson,  with  ruling  elders,  recon- 
stituted the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  L'nited 
States  of  North  America.  At  this  time  the  church 
was  scattered  over  the  United  States  from  South 
Carolina  to  Vermont,  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  presbytery  was  divided  into 
three  committees.  In  1809  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  constituted 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  three  com- 
mittees of  presbytery  formed  into  presbyteries. 
In  1823  it  was  "thought  desirable  to  give  the 
supreme  judicatory  a  representative  character. 
As  a  consequence,  the  General  Synod  was  formed, 
the  constituency  of  which  is  taken  from  the  pres- 
byteries according  to  a  certain  ratio.  Among  the 
members  of  synod,  some  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  l'nited  States  is  infidel  and  immoral, 
and  that  Reformed  Presbyterians  could  not  con- 
sistently hold  office  or  vote  under  its  provisions. 
Others  believed  that  it  was  defective,  but  not 
essentially  infidel  and  immoral.  In  the  synod 
of  1831  tiiis  matter  was  made  a  subject  of  "free 
discussions."  But  in  1833,  when  General  .Synod 
met,  a  number  of  ministers,  with  adherents, 
refused  to  discuss  the  subject  further,  and  with- 
drew from  General  Synod.  The  synod  was  tlius 
diminished  in  numbers. 

The  doctrinal  principles  of  General  Synod  are 
embodied  in  the  Westminsler  Con/esxion  cf  Failh, 
Catechisms  (Larger  anil  Sliorler),  and  Reforinalltm 
Principles  exhibited.     The  Book  of  Psalnis,  in  the 
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best  attainable  version,  —  prose  or  metrical,  or 
both,  —  is  the  matter  of  praise  in  this  church. 
Sealing  ordinances  are  extended  only  to  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  symbols  of  the  cliurch's 
faith,  and  submit  to  her  autliority. 

The  design  of  tliis  is,  not  to  unclmrch  any  other 
denomination  of  Christians,  but  to  maintain  good 
order.  Qualifications  for  membership,  the  train- 
ing of  children,  and  practical  godliness,  have  al- 
ways been  reckoned  matters  of  supreme  moment 
in  this  church.  The  General  Synod  is  represented 
in  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  has  under  its 
care  6  presbyteries,  40  ministers  and  licentiates, 
48  oongTegations,  6,600  communicants,  and  about 
4,000  sabbath-school  scholars.  To  General  Synod 
also  belong  one  theological  seminary,  located 
in  Philadelphia,  and  organized  in  1808,  and  one 
foreign  mission-station  in  Northern  India,  com- 
menced in  1836,  besides  domestic  mission-stations 
in  British  America  and  the  United  States. 

See  Histories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Reforma- 
tion Principles  exhibited,  Christian  Expositor  (ed.  by 
Kev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.),  and  Minutes  of 
General  Si/noil.  D.  STEELE. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  is  descend- 
ed from  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  As  early  as  1742,  petitions  for  a  supply  of 
ministers  were  sent  from  Lancaster  and  Chester 
Counties,  Penn.,  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which 
the  Kevs.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Alexander  Moncrieff, 
William  Wilson,  and  James  Fisher  had  organized 
at  Garney's  Bridge,  Scotland,  Dec.  6,  1733.  These 
petitions  were  repeated  imtil  1753,  W'hen  the  As- 
sociate Synod,  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
mean  time,  sent  out  the  Revs.  Alexander  Gellatly 
and  Andrew  Arnott.  These  men  came,  and  on 
the  2d  of  Novenilier,  1753,  they  organized,  as  they 
had  been  instructed  to  do,  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Pennsylvania,  subordinate  to  the  Associate 
Synod  of  Scotland. 

About  the  year  1750,  and  in  answer  to  similar 
petitions,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
sent  out  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson  to  the  same 
general  field,  lie  was  afterwards  joined  by  Rev. 
Jlatthew  Lind  and  Rev.  -Vlexander  Dobl)in,  from 
Ireland,  and  on  the  10th  of  JSIarch,  1774,  these 
three  ministers  constituted  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Presbytery  of  .\nierica.  Eight  years  after, 
or  on  the  13th  of  June.  1782,  an  agreement  was 
made  by  all  the  Reformeil  Presbyt<'rian  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Associate  ministers  and  con- 
gregations to  form  a  union.  That  union  was 
consummated  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  following 
November,  in  Philadelphia,  by  tlie  organization 
of  a  .synod,  whicli  took  the  names  of  the  uniting 
parties,  and  was  styled  "  Tlie  Synod  of  the  Asso- 
ciat(;  Reformed  Clunch." 

Some  of  tlie  Associate  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions did  not  enter  into  this  union,  and  thus  there 
were  now  the  As.sociale  and  Associate  Reformed 
cliurches.  Each  had  its  ]irofession  and  usages, 
largely  in  connnon  with  tlie  churches  from  which 
they  had  sprung  abroad  ;  and  for  over  tliree-ipiar- 
ters  of  a  century  each  imisued  its  own  cour.se. 
Often,  however,  it  was  felt  that  chnrclies  so  nearly 
the  same  in  then'  history,  iirofe.ssion,  and  work, 
ought  to  be  organically  one,  and  niiglit  thus 
accomplish  far  more.  Accordingly,  in  Rlay,  1812, 
delegates  from  the  respective  synods  met  in  Phila- 


delphia, and  entered  upon  negotiations,  which 
were  carried  on  until  May  26,  1858,  when,  after 
much  deliberation  and  prayer,  a  union  was  hap- 
pily consummated  between  these  churches,  in  the 
City  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Penn..  and  tlie  body  thus 
formed  was  called  "The  United  Pkesuytekian 
Church  of  Nokth  Ameuic.\."' 

The  basis  of  this  union,  and  which  constitutes 
the  standing  profession  of  the  United  Churcli, 
was  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  a 
modification  of  the  chapters  on  the  power  of  tlie 
civil  magistrate  (circa  sacra),  the  Catechisms 
(Larger  and  Shorter),  and  a  Judicial  Testimony. 
This  testimony  contained  eigliteen  declarations, 
which  are  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
Coufession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms  are  un- 
derstood, and  are  to  be  maintained.  Most  of 
these  are  held  by  evangelical  Christians  generally ; 
but  there  are  five  which  quite  largely  distinguish 
this  church  from  others.    These  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  We  declare  That  slavehoUling.  that  is,  the  hold- 
ing of  unoffending  human  lieiiigs  in  involuntary 
bondage,  and  consitltTing  and  treating  theni  as  prop- 
erty, and  suliject  to  be  bought  and  sold,  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  contrary  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Christianity. 

"  We  declare  That  all  associations,  whether  formed 
for  political  or  benevolent  purposes,  wliioh  impose 
upon  their  members  an  oath  of  secrecy,  or  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  a  code  of  unknown  laws,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
church-members  ought  not  to  have  fellowship  with 
such  associations. 

"  We  declare  That  the  Church  should  not  e.\ten(l 
communion  in  sealing  ordinances  to  those  who  refuse 
adherence  to  her  profession,  or  sulijection  to  her  gov- 
ermnenl  and  discipline,  or  who  refuse  to  forsake  a 
communion  which  is  inconsistent  witli  tlie  professiou 
that  she  makes,  nor  should  communion  in  any  ordi- 
nances of  worship  lie  held  in  such  circumstances  as 
would  be  inconsistent  with  keejiing  of  these  ordi- 
nances pure  and  entire,  or  so  as  to  give  countenance 
to  any  corruption  of  the  doctrines  or  i  nstitutions  of 
Christ. 

"  We  fh'chire  That  public  social  covenanting  is  a 
mora!  tluty.  the  i>bsrrvance  of  which  is  not  reijuired 
at  stated  times,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as 
tlie  providence  of  God  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  may  indicate.  It  is  seasonable  in  times  of 
great  dan{2;cr  to  the  Church,  in  times  of  exposure  to 
backsliding,  or  in  times  of  reformation,  when  the 
Churi'li  is  returning  to  God  from  a  state  of  backsliil- 
ing.  AVlien  the  Church  has  entered  into  such  co\"e- 
nanl  transactions,  they  continue  to  liind  pi-)Sterity 
faithfully  tu  adhere  to  and  prosecute  the  grand  object 
for  which  such  engagements  were  entereil  into. 

"  We  declare  That  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
soTi;is  eonfaineii  in  the  Rook  of  Psalms  be  snug  in  his 
worship,  both  public  ami  i»rivate,  to  the  eiiii  of  the 
world:  and,  in  singinf;  (Jod's  praise,  tlie.sc  songs 
siuMild  be  emiiloyed,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlui  devo- 
tional compositions  of  uninspired  men." 

In  due  time  the  United  Church  adopted  a 
Book  of  Government  and  Discipline  and  a  Di- 
rectory for  Worsliip.  and  incorjiorat^'d  them  witli 
its  standards.  All  these,  viz.,  (he  Confession  of 
Faith,  l\u:  Catechisms,  the  Testiiiuuiy,  the  Book 
of  (ioveriiment  and  Disci]iline,  and  the  Directory 
for  ^^'orsllip.  became  the  law  of  the  church,  and 
ari>  reiinired  to  be  sub.-icribed  b_v  ministers,  elders, 
and  all  who  beccnue  members.  There  is  one 
jirofession  or  law  for  olTicers  and  members,  and 
it  IS  binding  upon  all  alike. 

In  its  government  this  church  is  Presbyterian. 
Its  su|)renie  court  is  a  general  ,assembly,  which 
consists  of  commi.ssioners  from  all  the  presby- 
teries, arid  meets  once  a  year. 
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In  worship,  it  uses  only  the  psalms  of  the  Bible. 
Its  principlu  is,  tliat  these  psalms  are  the  only 
divinely  authorized  matter  of  praise.  It  accepts 
tlie  metrical  version  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  has  prepared  a  revised  and  amended  one, 
with  a  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  new  versions  of 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  psalms,  and  a  much 
larger  variety  of  metres.  Congregational  singing 
is  everywhere  strictly  enjoined. 

I'.oth  parts  of  this  church  took  steps  early  in 
tiieir  history  for  the  training  of  an  able  ministry, 
and  to  tliem  belongs  the  honor  of  organizing  the 
first  tlieological  .sennnaries  in  this  country.  Those 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Princeton,  N.J.,  were 
founded  in  1808  and  ISI'2  respectively;  but  in 
1794  the  Associate  Church  appointed  liev.  John 
Anderson,  D.D.,  professor  of  theology,  and  organ- 
ized and  located  a  theological  seminary  at  Service 
Creek,  Penn.  Ten  years  afterwards,  or  in  1804, 
the  Associate  Kefonned  Synod  appointed  Rev. 
John  M.  JIason,  D.D.,  its  professor,  and  prepared 
a  constitution  and  course  of  study  for  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  which  it  located  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  formally  opened  in  November,  1805. 
Others  have  existed  for  a  time.  Two  are  now 
in  successful  operation,  —  one,  with  three  profess- 
ors, at  Xenia,  O. ;  and  the  other,  with  four,  at 
Allegheny,  Penn.  Nearly  two  thousand  young 
men  have  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  this  church. 

This  church  has  also  six  colleges  more  or  less 
under  its  control,  with  nearly  one  thousand  stu- 
dents in  them. 

In  carrying  on  its  work  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  seven  boards;  viz.,  home,  foreign,  and 
I'reedmen's  missions,  church  extension,  publica- 
tion, education,  and  ministerial  relief.  Jlost  of 
these  are  incorporated,  and  all  are  under  the 
General  Assembly.  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1883,  this  church  employed  under  its  home  board 
73  missionaries,  aided  222  congregations  in  5i 
presbyteries,  and  expended  in  this  work  f39,.592. 

Foreign  missions  have  been  successively  carried 
on  in  Trinidad,  Syria,  India,  Egypt,  and  China. 
Believing,  however,  that  more  could  be  accom- 
plished by  concentrating  its  forces  and  its  funds, 
this  church  limits  its  foreign  work  now  to  India 
and  Egypt.  In  these  two  missions  it  has  (Janua- 
ry, 1883)  17  ordained  foreign  and  19  native  min- 
isters and  preacliers,  31  female  missionaries,  and 
192  native  teachers  and  helpers,  a  total  of  259 
laborers.  It  has  22  organized  churches,  1,909 
coramruiicants,  4,631  pupils  in  the  schools,  mission 
property  valued  at  .1161,320,  and  an  expenditure 
the  past  year  (1882)  of  ■'677,008.86.  There  were 
401  natives  brought  during  the  year  to  confess 
Christ,  or  about  23  for  each  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. In  tins  churcli  the  board  recommends 
new  missionaries  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  General 
Assembly  appoints  them,  and  directs  the  number 
that  shall  be  sent. 

The  other  boards  are  doing  respectively  the 
work  their  several  titles  imply,  and  at  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  .fill, 500  for  this  year. 

In  this  church  there  are  two  weekly  news- 
papers, two  monthlies,  and  a  valuable  series  of 
sabbath-school  publications. 

At  present  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
extends  into  21  States,  and  has  1  presbytery  in 
Canada,    Egypt,   and  India,  each.     At   its   firit 


General  Assembly,  in  May,  1859,  it  had  5  .synods, 
42  presbyteries,  408  ministers,  56  licentiates, 
55,547  connnunicants,  and  about  $200,000  rai.sed 
for  its  work.  In  May,  1883,  it  had  9  synods,  60 
presbyteries,  730  ministers,  43  licentiates,  839 
congregal-ions,  85,443  connnunicants,  and  $930,125 
contributed  f<jr  its  work. 

Snch  is  the  L'nited  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
its  place,  and  as  a  jiart  of  the  visible  body  of 
Christ,  it  steadily  holds  on  its  way,  bearing  ever 
the  banner  that  was  unfurled  at  its  organiza- 
tion, having  inscribed  on  one  side,  "  The  Truth 
of    God,"  and,   on   the   other,  "  Forbearance   in 

Love."  J.  B.  DALES. 

UNITED   SYNOD   SOUTH.     See  Phesisy- 

TEHIAN    CnUIiCIl    IN    THE    U.  S.    (SOUTHERN). 

VI.  In  Canada. — -The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  embracing  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  is 
divided  into  nine  Provinces,  each  having  a  local 
Legislature,  and  all,  except  Newfoundland,  united 
in  a  general  confederation,  who.se  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  at  Ottawa.  Into  each  of  these  Provinces, 
Presbyterianism  was  introduced  by  the  first  set- 
tlers. About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, some  Presbyterian  ministers  began  to  labor 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  After  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  which  resulted  in  the 
cession  of  the  Canadas  to  the  British  in  1760,  not 
a  few  of  the  disbanded  soldiery,  and  a  number  of 
emigrants  from  Scotland,  settled  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  large  number  of  New-England  loyalists 
went  to  the  Provinces,  and  gave  cliaracter  to 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  As  there  wei'e 
several  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland,  the  colonists  brought  with  them  their 
historical  prejudices  and  preferences ;  so  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Dominion  was  divided  into  sections.  The 
first  ministers  and  missionaries  came  chiefly  from 
the  Secession  Church.  Some  ministers  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  from  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Dutch  churches  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Rev.  Robert 
McDowell  of  the  classes  of  Albany  labored  most 
extensively  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  from  1798 
to  1841,  and  organized  not  a  few  congregations. 
The  first  congregation  in  Montreal  was  formed 
by  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  the  first  one  in 
Toronto,  by  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  In  1769  Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cock, 
from  the  Associate  .Synod  of  Scotland,  began  the 
real  work  of  building  up  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Nova  .Scotia,  and  formed  the  Burgher  Presby- 
tery of  Truro.  Afterwards,  Mr.  James  McGrigor, 
from  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  came  to 
Pictou,  and  labored  very  abundantly  and  success- 
fully, and  formed  the  Anti-Bui'gher  Presbytei-y  of 
Pictou.  ^Ministers  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
came  later,  and  gathered  congregations  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  .Scotland.  In  1844,  after  the  great 
disruption  of  the  parent  church  in  .Scotland,  these 
congregations  were  divided :  some  formed  the  Free 
Church,  and  some  remained  still  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Kirk. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
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Jlessrs.  ilcGrigor,  Browu,  Ross,  and  McCulloch 
were  the  evangelists  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia, 
I'rince  Edward  Island,  Cajje  Breton,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  formed  congTegations  in  each  of 
these  Provinces. 

About  1765  Rev.  George  Henry,  as  chaplain  to 
the  troops,  preached  to  a  small  congregation  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Quebec;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Bethune  preached  in  Montreal  and  in  the  1 
County  of  Glengary.  In  17S7  the  first  congi'ega- ' 
tiou,  composed  of  pious  soldiers  and  a  few  civil- 
ians, was  formed  in  Quebec  ;  and  about  1790  a 
congregation  was  formed  in  Montreal,  which  ob- 
tained Rev.  Mr.  Young  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  as  their  first  minister.  In  1793 
the  first  presbytery  was  formed,  and  consisted  of 
three  ministers  with  their  elders,  and  was  styled 
"  The  Presbytery  of  Montreal,"  claiming  connec- 
tion with  no  other  church.  In  1792  St.  Gabriel- 
street  Church  was  built,  which  is  probably  the 
oldest  Protestant  chui-ch  in  Canada.  In  ISIS  an 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  into  one  church.  This  laudable 
endeavor  failed,  as  the  ministers  from  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  stood  entirely  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment. It  was,  however,  the  earnest  and  prelude 
to  what  has  been  achieved  in  later  da_vs.  One 
party  formed  themselves  into  the  United  Synod  ; 
and  the  others  constituted  the  three  presbyteries, 
Cornwall,  Perth,  and  Niagara,  assuming  next  year 
the  title  of  "  The  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada." 

In  1825  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was 
formed,  which  sent  out  many  ministers  both  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  to  the  Canadas,  so 
that  the  number  of  ministers  in  connection  with 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  rapidly  increased ;  and  in 
I'SIO  the  United  Synod,  comprising  IS  ministers, 
joined  them.  In  1832  three  ministers  —  Messrs. 
Robertson,  Proudfoot,  and  Christie  —  were  sent 
out  as  missionaries  of  the  United  Secession. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  others,  and  in  1834 
tliey  formed  the  Missionary  Presl >ytery  of  the  Can- 
a<las.  The  roll  contains  the  names  of  nine  minis- 
ters, of  whom  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Frazer, 
for  many  years,  and  still,  an  efficient  clerk  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  churcli,  now  alone  remains. 
\V'hen  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  to 
18,  and  congregations  to  3.'),  they  formed  the  Mis- 
sionary Synod  of  Canada.  When  the  Secession 
and  Relief  churches  united  in  Scotland,  in  1S17, 
they  changed  the  name  to  "  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  Canada,"  embracing  2tJ  ministers  and 
50  congregations. 

In  1841,  owing  to  tlie  disruption  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  a  division  took  place  in  Canada,  and  2.5 
of  the  91  ministers  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Canada  separated,  and  formed  the  Picsbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  (/-Vee  (7(«rf/i).  This  cliurch, 
fresh  and  vigorous,  grew  rapidly,  and,  fiom  25 
ministers  in  1844,  increased  to  1U9  in  ISOl,  when 
a  union  was  consummated  between  them  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  union,  .so 
hai)py  in  its  results,  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
nianv  for  a  still  nu)re  com]>n'liensivi'  union,  em- 
lirai-mg  all  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Dominion. 

The  history  of  Prcsbyterianism  in  the  Domin- 
ion lias  Immmi  one  of  .agreement  and  miion,  as  well 
as  of  difference  and  separation.  All  sections  of 
the  chinch  held  as  their  common  creed  the  West- 
minster Coufcssion  and  Catechisms,  and  observed 


the  same  forms  and  order  of  service.  Their  dif- 
ferences chiefly  arose  from  their  association  with 
the  churches  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  natural 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  old  land,  to  which  they  liad  been  accus- 
tomed. A  very  strong  desire  had  ever  been  cher- 
ished by  her  best  ministers  and  members  for  a 
united  church,  national  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  including  all  in  the  land  holding 
the  same  faith  and  polity.  In  1870,  besides  a 
few  congregations  connected  with  churches  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Dominion. 
Measures  were  then  inaugurated  to  effect  a  union 
of  them  all,  and  this  was  happily  consununated 
in  1875. 

The  following  presents  a  view  of  the  different 
unions  which  led  to  the  last,  most  desii-able  re- 
sult:— 

In  1817  the  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Truro  and 
the  Anti-Burgher  Presbytery  of  Pictou  united,  and 
formed  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1840  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada 
united  witli  the  synod  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1860  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  the  Free  Church  united,  and  formed  one 
church. 

In  1861  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  formed 
a  union  under  the  title  "  The  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  1866  a  union  between  churches  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Bruns%vick  formed  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 

In  1868  the  synods  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  formed  one  synod. 

In  1875  a  general  union  was  formed  of  all 
the  four  churches  then  occMipving  the  same  field 
in  the  Provinces,  —  the  Pres^iyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  in  connectiim  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, having  141  ministers,  179  congregations, 
and  17  vacant  charges ;  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  having  338  ministers,  650  congregations, 
and  78  vacant  charges  ;  the  Church  of  the  Lower 
I'rovinces,  having  124  ministers,  138  congrega- 
tions, and  17  vacant  charges;  the  Church  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  having  31  ministers,  41  congrega- 
tions, and  9  vacant  charges. 

Total  lunnber  of  ministers,  missionaries,  and 
probationers,  771,  congregations.  1,U(HI,  and  elders, 
nearly  4,000.  The  union  was  most  hearty:  only 
about  20  ministers  in  all  held  themselves  aloof 
from  it.  The  church  has  niailc  marked  jirogrcss 
since,  in  every  element  of  substantial  prosperity. 

As  early  as  1851,  ministers  were  sent  to  the 
Red-River  settlement ;  and  lately,  as  .settlers  have 
gone  thither  in  great  numbers,  the  church  has 
followed  them,  and  there  are  to-day  in  Manitoba 
43  congregations,  to  each  of  which  are  attached 
from  one  to  six  prcaciiingstations.  There  are 
11  settled  ministers  and  jirofe.s.sors,  over  40  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  college,  to  which  will  .soon  bo 
iidded  a  theological  seminary.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  (Jencral  Assembly  in  .June,  1883,  Rev.  .1.  M. 
King,  D.D.,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  college,  and  jirofessor  of  theology.  This 
aiipointnient  he  ha.s  since  accejited. 
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Tn  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island 
the  congregations  which  have  Iweii  connected 
\vi(h  different  churches  in  Britain  and  Canada 
will  jirobalily  very  soon  be  a  part  of  the  one 
church  of  the  Dominion. 

hi  lite  Work  of  Home  Missions  the  church  is 
actively  and  extensively  engaged.  Over  100  weak 
congregations  are  aided  in  maintaining  ordi- 
nances, and  more  than  200  stations  are  sujiplied 
with  preaching ;  61  ordained  ministers  and  pro- 
bationers, 84  students,  and  GO  catechists  are  em- 
ployed. In  1S82  more  than  f50,000  were  raised 
for  this  work.  In  addition  to  this,  an  extensive 
work  is  carried  on  among  the  French  population. 
<j4  laborers  —  ministers,  missionaries,  teachers, 
colportors,  and  Bible  women  —  are  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  the  work,  for  which  more  than 
120,000  were  expended  in  1882. 

The  Foreign  Mission-Work  of  the  church  is  also 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  aiul  liberally  sustained. 
Missions  in  the  \ew  Hebrides,  Central  India, 
China,  and  Trinidad,  and  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Xorth-west,  are  all  in  successful  operation. 
The  contribution  of  the  church  for  these  mis- 
sions is  over  $50,000  annually. 

In  the  five  theological  seminaries — at  Hali- 
fax, Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Toronto  — 
there  are  12  professors  and  a  number  of  lecturers, 
and  more  than  100  students.  Besides  commo- 
dious buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  endowments  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  million  dollars  have  been  raised. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
have  been  trained  in  their  own  institutions. 

With  an  earnest  and  devoted  ministry,  and 
ample  facilities  for  training  as  many  as  may  be 
required,  an  intelligent  membership,  who  are  be- 
coming every  year  more  able  and  more  willing  to 
contribute,  with  her  generous,  far-reaching  plans 
for  mission- work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  though  as  yet  only 
in  her  teens,  is  a  fair,  healthy,  helpful  daughter  in 
the  great  Presbyterian  family  of  Christendom. 

.1  History  of  Preshyteriajiism  in  Car.,,aa,  in  2 
vols.,  by  Professor  Gregg  of  Knvs  College,  To- 
ronto, is  announced.  William  ormiston. 

VII.  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania! 
See  those  arts. 

PRESBYTERIANISIVI  is  both  a  faith  and  a 
form,  for  each  of  which  it  claims  scriptural  prece- 
<lent  and  sanction. 

I.  Principles.  —  \.  Form  of  Government.  Pres- 
byterianism  derives  its  name  from  its  form  of 
government,  its  TrpeajivTiptov  (its  "  eldership").  The 
word  npeOfJvTfpo^  ("  presbyter,  elder  "),  in  its  several 
inflections,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  seventy- 
one  times.  In  ten  or  twelve  instances  it  denotes 
age  or  social  position  :  in  all  the  others  it  indi- 
cates official  position  or  character. 

The  whole  Jewish  people  were  familiar  with 
the  term.  In  the  gospel  narrative,  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  the  elders  of  the  Jews,"  "  the 
elders  of  the  people,"  "  the  scribes  and  the  elders," 
"the  chief  priests  and  the  elders,"  and  "the  el- 
ders "  simply.  In  Luke  xxii.  66,  to  irpeoiSvTcpiov  rob  i 
'Aaov  ("  the  presbytery  of  the  people  ")  is  spoken  ' 
of.  Paul  speaks  (Acts  xxii.  5)  of  ■nuv  to  npea- 
jivTipiov  ("all  the  presbytery,"  the  "eldership"). 

A  distinct  class  of  men  —  office-bearers  in  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth,  in  the  various  munici- 
palities, and  in  the  local  cluirches  or  congrega- 


tions—  is  thus  indicated.  They  are  spoken  of 
everywhere  iu  their  sacred  writings.  Chosen 
ordinarily  from  the  more  mature  period  of  life, 
they  weie  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  D'^P". 
seniores,  "elders."  In  the  Septuagint,  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  called 
irpcc^impoi  ("  presbyters").  Tliey  were  the  elder- 
men,  aldermen  "of  Israel,"  "of  the  people,"  "of 
the  city,"  "of  the  town,"  "of  the  congTegation," 
chosen  and  appointed  to  bear  rule  over  the  peo- 
ple collectively,  or  in  distinct  localities. 

Everywhere  in  the  gospel  narrative,  mention  is 
made  of  "  the  synagogue,"  v  avvayuyri,  congreaatio, 
"the  gathering-place,"  the  equivalent  of  ii  tKKlri. 
aia,  ecclesia,  "  the  church."  It  is  used  both  of  the 
place  and  of  the  people.  From  the  days  of  the 
exile,  it  had  been  customary  for  every  city  and 
town  to  have  its  synagogue,  where  the  jieople  of 
the  neighborhood  were  wont  to  meet  on  the  sab- 
bath and  festival  days  for  prayer,  and  the  read- 
ing aiul  exposition  of  the  Divine  Word.  (See 
Syn.\gogi'e.)  Each  of  these  synagogues  had  its 
TrpcoiSviepiov  ("presbytery,  eldership"),  chosen  by 
the  congregation,  and  known  as  "  the  rulers  of 
the  sj'nagogue."  They  were  ruling  elders,  in- 
trusted with  the  oversight,  the  watch  and  care,  of 
the  congregation. 

It  is  a  well-establishef'  Tact,  that,  in  every  period 
of  their  history,  —  before  the  exodus,  in  the  desert 
under  Moses,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
judges  and  the  kings,  before  and  after  the  exile, 
down  to  the  days  of  Ilerod,  —  the  people  of  Israel 
were  accustomed  to  a  government,  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Church,  of  presliylers,  elders.  The 
name  and  the  office  were  familiar  to  every  genera- 
tion. They  might,  therefore,  very  properly,  so 
far  as  their  form  of  government  was  concerned, 
it  is  claimed,  be  denominated  Presbyterians. 

Our  Lord  and  his  disciples  were  all  of  them 
Israelites.  They  had  each  of  them,  from  their 
childhood,  been  attached  to  .some  synagogue,  and 
had  been  trained  to  manhood  under  the  watch 
and  care  of  its  presbytery,  or  eldership.  No  other 
than  this  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
known  to  them.  Consequently  they  nmst  be  re- 
garded, it  is  claimed,  as  having  personally  sanc- 
tioned this  system  of  order.  It  had  previously 
been  sanctioned  by  prophets,  priests,  and  kings, 
through  every  period  of  the  singular  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people  ;  so  that,  if  any  form  of  church 
government  can  be  claimed  as  of  divine  right, 
Presbyterianism  may  claim  it  of  its  own. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  of  other  particular  churches,  Pi'esbyterian- 
ism  claims  that  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  the  contin- 
ued prevalence  of  the  forms  to  \\hicli  the  whole 
Jewish  people,  as  well  as  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity,  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
accustomed.  Mention  is  made  of  the  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  the  office  and  work  of  the 
deacon  (Acts  vi.  1-6),  but  not  of  the  elder.  That 
office  had  long  existed  in  connection  with  every 
worshipping  congregation.  It  was  both  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  prudent  policy,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Christian  churches,  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  established  forms  and  order. 

In  separating  themselves,  or  in  being  excluded, 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
converted  Jews  organized  themselves  into  a  Chris- 
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tian  synagogue,  as  every  way  adapted  to  promote 
the  ends  of  public  worship  :  '/  amayuyi/  ("the  syna- 
gogue ")  became  7  iKK/.Tiaia  (•'  tlie  church  "),"  the 
two  words  denoting  the  same  thing.  The  terms 
were  interchangeable,  as  in  Jas.  ii.  2,  where  a 
Christian  church  is  expressly  called  a  synagogue  : 
'•  If  there  come  (t/f  tt/v  mvayu-jTjv  v/juv")  unto  your 
assembly"  (Or.,  synagogue). 

Such,  then,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  been  the 
mother-church,  a  Christian  synagogue  with  its 
TTpea^vripcov  ("its  eldership  and  its  deacons"). 
After  this  model,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  other 
churches  among  the  converted  Jews  in  Syria  and 
elsewhere  were  constituted.  So,  also,  when,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
(almost  all  of  tiiem  of  Jewish  parentage),  chui'ches 
were  gathered  among  the  Gentiles,  composed,  in 
part  at  least,  in  most  cases,  of  Jewish  converts,  as 
well  as  Gentiles,  they  too  were  constituted  after 
the  same  model.  When  Barnabas  and  Saul  went 
through  Asia  Minor,  preaching  the  gospel,  they 
"ordained  them  elders  in  every  church"  (Acts 
xiv.  23),  an  eldei'ship  for  every  congregation. 
Paul  at  Nicopolis  wrote  to  Titus,  his  "own  son 
after  the  common  faith,"  and  says,  "  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee " 
(Tit.  i.  5)  —  KpT/TTiv  eaarufiTTohv,  "the  hundred-citied 
Crete,"  a  presbytery  or  eldership,  "  in  every  city." 

Presbyterianisni  further  claims,  that  0  eTriaKoiroq 
("the  bishop")  and  o  irptajihTEpo^  ("the  presbyter") 
are  equivalent  terms,  designating  the  same  office ; 
the  former  being  used  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  or  Gentile  churches,  and  occurring  but  five 
times  in  the  Xew  Testament.  In  one  of  those 
instances  it  is  used  of  Christ :  in  the  others  it  is 
applied  to  the  eldership  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Paul  at  Miletus,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
sends  for  "  the  elders  of  the  church  "  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  himself  had  ministered  "by  the  space  of 
three  years,"  and  instructs  them  in  the  oversight 
of  "  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  liad 
"  made  "  them  fn-fOKon-ouf ,  bishops,  "  overseers  " 
(Acts  xs.  17,  28). 

In  his  Ejiistle  to  Titus,  Paul  gives  him  specific 
instructions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  elders, 
whom  he  was  to  ordain  in  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred cities  of  Crete,  when  a  Christian  church 
should  be  gathered.  "  If  any  be  blameless,"  he 
says  of  the  elders,  "  for  a  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less" ((!«  yup  Tdv  inioKonov),  it  becomes  tlie  occr- 
seer,  tlie  elder,  to  "be  blamele.ss "  (Tit.  i.  7). 
Each  of  the  elders  was  an  overseer,  a  bishop. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear. 

Timothy  liad  been  set  apart  to  the  work  of  a 
mi.ssionary  by  "  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of 
Toil  irpca.ivrtjpiav,"  the  eldership  of  the  church  at 
Lystra  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  Paul  him.self  taking  part 
in  the  service  (2  Tim.  i.  G).  Wlierever  he  went, 
it  was  to  be  exiH'cted  that  he  would  organize 
churches  aft('r  the  pattern  of  his  native  cliurch. 
In  giving  Timothy  instructions  as  to  the  kind  of 
men  whom  he  shoidd  ordain  as  presbyters,  elders, 
overseers,  as  he  hail  done  in  the  case  of  Titus, 
the  apostle  says,  "  If  a  man  desire  the  ofhce  of  a 
bishop,  he  desircth  a  good  work  :  a  bishop  then 
must  be  blameless  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2).  It  is  plainly 
of  the  presbyter,  the  elder,  that  lie  speaks,  and 
not  of  a  prelatic  order. 


In  writing  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he  makes 
special  mention  of  their  "  bishops  and  deacons  " 
(Phil.  i.  1)  ;  the  elders  among  the  Greek  churches 
being  commonly  known  as  bishops,  overseers.  As 
Epaphioditus  had  succeeded  Paul  and  Luke  in 
the  work  of  preaching  at  Philippi,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  church  of  that  place  was  in  form  a  Pres- 
byterian church. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  elders 
are  in  no  one  instance  spoken  of  as  predclK-rs,  or 
instructed,  as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  specifically, 
I  in  the  art  of  pireaching.  The  bishops,  overseers, 
'  elders,  whom  those  preachers  were  to  ordain  in 
every  city,  were  not  students,  scholars,  young 
men  just  setting  out  in  the  world;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  men  of  family,  citizens  of 
the  j^lace,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  workmen,  men 
of  business,  of  good  repute,  of  note  and  influence 
among  their  townsmen,  grave  .seniors,  if  such 
there  were  among  the  converts,  men  of  good  judg- 
ment, capable  of  (jiving  advice  {MaKrLKoi),  good, 
hospitable,  exemplary  men,  well  adapted  to  fake 
the  oversight  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and  to 
exercise  discipline  in  the  church.  They  were  ap- 
pointed In  rule  llie  church,  TTOLuaivnv  ri/v  kKKAijciav 
Toil  Beoii  (.\cts  XX.  28),  the  work  that  had  belonged 
to  tlie  eldership  among  the  Jews  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

Not  a  few  Presb^•terians,  therefore,  claim  that 
those  elders  were  rulers  merely,  and  not  preachers. 
They  affirm  that  the  very  same  qualifications  are 
now  required  of  the  ruling  elder  as  are  specified 
in  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
relative  to  the  bishops,  the  elders,  of  their  day ; 
that  the  work  of  preaching  is  nowhere  assigned 
to  them  .specifically  or  incidentally ;  that  the 
words  Kijpvoao)  and  diayyi'AiCpiiat  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  each  of  them  not  less  than  fifty 
times,  to  denote  the  work  or  office  of  preaching 
the  gosjiel,  being  applied  to  Christ,  to  his  apos- 
tles, and  to  the  evangelists  of  the  apostolic  period, 
but  never  to  the  presbyters,  elders,  bishops,  over- 
seers ;  and  that  tlie  presbyter,  the  bishop  of  tiiat 
day,  was  not  a  ni/pv^,  or  an  cvayycliari/g,  a  preacher 
or  evangelist;  "elder"  and  "preacher"  not  being 
convertible  term.s,  as  were  "bishop"  and  "elder." 
Others  give  a  broader  significance  to  the  words 
6i6aKTLhut  and  nui/j.aivia\  as  imjilying  a  fitness  to 
expound  the  Word,  and  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
pastor  in  the  largest  sense.  They  refer  to  1  Tim. 
V.  17,  where  a  distinction  is  made  between  "the 
elders  that  rule  well  "  (nah'.i^  Tr/iofnrwTjf)  and  "they 
who  labor  in  the  word  anil  doctrine  "  (0/  Homuvre^ 
ev  h'lyu  ^ai  iViSooMi/'./rt).  They  maintain  that  the 
latter  were  distinctively  preachers  of  tlie  \A'ord, 
and  that  therefore  there  were  two  kinds  of  elders, 
—  ruling  elders  and  teaching  elders,  and  that  the 
latter  eventually  became  known  as  the  pastors, 
the  bishops  of  the  churches.  It  is  also  taken  for 
granted  that  tiie  Christian  elder.s,  as  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Jewish  elders,  had  charge  of  public 
worshiii  as  well  as  discipline,  and  took  charge  of 
the  reading  of  Scripture  and  exhortation  (i.e.,  of 
preaching).  It  is  quite  natural,  however,  to  sup- 
jiose  that  the  elders,  who  appear  always  in  a 
plurality  in  a  congregation,  were  not  equally 
gifted,  and  distributed  their  various  functions 
among  themselves  according  to  (heir  ability. 
Nor  was  preaching  in  the  apostolic  age  confined 
to  any  ecclesiastical  oflice. 
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This,  then,  is  the  claim  of  I'resbyteriaiiism, 
that  the  churches  of  the  apostolic  age  were  served 
by  three  classes  of  ministers,  or  office-bearers.  At 
hrst,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  church  had 
only  two  kinds  of  officers,  —  elders  and  deacons. 
Eventually  the  evangelist,  or  missionary,  became 
a  stated,  settled  minister,  a  pastor ;  or  one  of  the 
elders  occupied  that  jiositiou;  so  that  each  church 
had  its  <i))'fvlof  ("  angel,  herald,  preacher "),  as 
in  the  case  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (Uev. 
ii.,  iii.).  As  the  chief  overseer  of  the  church  or  con- 
gregation, he  came  to  be  known  distinctively  as 
(5  en-iOTOTTOf  ("  the  bishop");  but  he  was  the  bishop 
of  only  a  single  church,  of  only  one  town  or 
city.  Evei'y  town  or  city  had  its  own  church,  its 
own  bishop.  The  bishops  of  the  early  ages  were 
as  numerous  as  the  churches,  residing  often  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  apart,  and  counted  by 
hundreds  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Italy,  and  in  the  East.  They  were 
simply  what  the  Presbyterian  pastor  now  is. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  in  general,  with  some 
jiossible  variations,  on  which  Presbyterianisni 
claims  to  be  both  primitive  and  apostolical,  as 
conforming  more  closely  to  the  New-Te.stament 
pattern  than  any  othei'  form  of  church  order.  It 
is  affirmed  by  some,  that  this  form  of  church 
government  is  authoritatively  and  exclusively 
enjoined  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  it  is  therefore 
of  universal  obligation,  and  that  no  other  is  of 
divine  right.  They  claim  to  be  "Jure  dicino 
Presbyterians."  The  great  body  of  Presbyteri- 
ans, however,  are  content  to  claim  simply  that 
their  views  are  clearly  sanctioned  by  Scripture. 

In  common  with  all  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Presbyterianism  af^jures  the  Papacy,  with 
its  vicegerency,  its  infallibility,  its  decretals,  its 
mariolatry,  and  its  masses,  as  a  monstrous  inno- 
vation on  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  as  treason  to  the  Great  Head  of  tlie  church. 
In  common  with  Indejiendency  and  Congrega- 
tionalism, it  maintains  the  parity  of  the  gospel 
ministry  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  Prelacy. 
It  discards  the  High-Church  dogma  of  "apostoli- 
cal succession."  It  teaches  that  the  apostles,  as 
such,  had  no  successors  ;  that  the  presl.iyter  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  a  priest;  that  the  ministry 
of  the  Christian  church  are  sacerdotal  neither  in 
name  nor  in  authority.  They  are  simply  ser- 
vants of  Christ  and  of  his  people,  heralds  of  the 
cross,  preachers  of  the  gospel,  not  lords  over 
(rod's  heritage,  yet,  in  the  truest  sense,  successors 
of  the  apostles.  They  are  all  brethren,  and  Christ 
alone  is  their  Lord  and  Master. 

Presbyterianism  claims  to  be  the  primitive 
Episcopacy,  and  abjures  the  exclusive  Episcopacy 
of  Prelacy  as  a  corruption,  as  a  usurpation  of 
prerogatives  on  the  part  of  metropolitan  and  other 
pastors,  towering  at  lengih  in  the  pretensions  of 
patriarchs,  and  culminating  in  the  tyrannical 
arrogance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ. 

As  to  the  Church,  Presbyterianism  distinguishes 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church;  the 
latter  including  the  whole  company  of  the  re- 
deemed from  among  men  to  the  end  of  time ;  the 
former  consisting  "of  all  tlio.se  throughout  the 
world  that  profess  the  true  religion,"  both  infants 
and  adults.  This  one  Church,  it  teaches,  has 
many  parts.    As  the  race  is  separated  into  numer- 
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ous  nationalities,  so  the  Church  is  distributed  into 
many  families,  .separated  by  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, and  tribal  barriers,  and  divers  tongues,  as 
also  by  peculiarities  of  faith  and  order.  'J"he 
necessities  of  time  and  place  demand,  that,  in 
order  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  these  lai-ger 
divisions  be  distributed  into  smaller  neighbor- 
liO(jd  churches  or  congregations,  not  as  inde]ieii(l- 
eiit  organizations,  but  as  parts  of  the  one  great 
whole. 

Presbyterianism,  therefore,  teaches  that  any 
number  of  Christian  people  meeting  statedly  for 
public  worship  and  the  orderly  celebration  of  the 
Christian  .sacraments,  and  covenanting  together 
for  these  ends,  is  a  particular  church.  It  may  be 
more  or  less  sciiptural  in  form,  pure  in  doctrine, 
and  spiritual  in  worship;  yet  it  is  a  church,  a 
distinct  organization,  dependent  on  no  specific 
ordei'  of  men  beyond  or  above  it,  for  leave  to  be 
and  to  do. 

But.  in  the  constitution  and  care  of  these  par- 
ticular churches,  Presbyterianism  avails  itself  of 
the  advantages  of  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  makes  orderly  provision  for  tlie 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  neighboring  niini.s- 
ters  and  churches,  by  fixed  principles  and  uniform 
regulations,  instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  place,  and  tradilionaiy 
usage.  It  provides  for  periodical  instead  of  only 
occasional  convocations,  for  a  fixed  and  not  a 
fluctuating  constituency  of  its  councils,  and  so  for 
the  common  interests  of  the  comnumity. 

It  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  great  common- 
wealth, and,  by  means  of  well-digested  fonnulas 
of  faith  and  order,  it  aims  to  bring  its  detached 
parts  into  an  organic  union,  the  more  effectually 
to  give  expression  to  church -fellow.ship,  and  to 
secure  to  the  particular  church  its  i-ights  and 
privileges  ;  to  provide  for  them  a  learned  and 
godly  ministry,  and  so  preserve  them  from  the 
inroads  of  ignorance,  iunnorality,  superstition, 
and  intolerance  in  the  pulpit,  and  conserve  the 
purity  of  doctrine ;  to  secure  a  ready  and  appi'o- 
priate  redress  for  injuries;  to  maintain  a  uniform 
standard  of  godliness ;  and  to  combine  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole  for  the  general  good. 

These  salutary  ends  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by 
a  regular  series  of  church  judicatories,  the  session 
or  consistory  of  a  particular  church,  the  presby- 
tery or  classis,  the  synod,  and  the  genei-al  .synod 
or  assembly.  The  principle  of  constitutional 
representation  is  maintained  throughout ;  and 
opportunity  is  given,  by  a  system  of  review,  com- 
plaint, and  appeal,  for  the  righting  of  wrongs  and 
the  correction  of  errors ;  while,  in  a  well  organ- 
ized and  carefully  conijiacted  body,  provision  is 
made  for  the  most  effective  aggressive  movement 
against  the  combined  powers  of  evil.  It  is  a 
great  church  wdth  numberless  compacted  parts, 
a  great  Christian  republic,  of  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  sovereign. 

2.  Articles  of  Faith.  —  In  like  manner,  Presby- 
terianism claims  that  its  faith  as  well  as  its  form 
is  ba.sed,  not  on  tradition  or  custom,  not  on  the 
inductions  of  mere  human  reason,  or  philosophic 
thought,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the  word  of 
God.  It  receives  and  adopts  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  as  being,  not  simply 
containing,  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  the  Most   High, 
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and  as  being  "the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice."  It  rejects  as  uninspired  the  apocry- 
phal books  and  the  whole  body  of  papal  decretals 
and  canon  law. 

In  general,  it  receives  and  adopts  Protestantism 
in  distinction  from  Romanism,  Trinitarianisui  in 
distinction  from  Arianisni  and  Socinianism,  and 
Calvinism  in  distinction  from  Pelagianism  and 
Arminianism.  (.See  these  several  titles.)  It 
maintains  the  absolute  dependence  of  every  hu- 
man being,  from  first  to  last,  on  the  alone  suffi- 
ciency of  divine  grace,  for  salvation  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin  unto  eternal  life,  together 
with  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  his  responsibility 
for  every  thought,  word,  and  deed.  It  exalts  the 
infinite  sovereignty  of  God,  and  his  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  worlds  and  creatures.  It  represents 
God  as  overruling  all  human  agency,  so  as,  with- 
out violence,  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  his 
will  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

It  maintains  the  innate  depravity  and  want  of 
original  righteousness  on  the  part  of  all  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  and  the  amazing  grace  of  God  in 
giving  hi^  Son  to  die  for  a  sinful  world,  and  his 
Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion, thereby  making  salvation  absolutely  sure 
to  every  believer.  It  represents  the  God  of  the 
Bible  as  carrying  forward  to  certain  fulfilment, 
through  all  time,  an  eternal  purpose  and  plan  of 
redemption,  whereby  to  glorify  his  only-begotten 
Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  the  blood 
of  the  atonement  irresistibly  efficacious  in  the 
eternal  salvation  and  glorification  of  a  great  mul- 
titude whom  no  man  can  number. 

It  claims  that  this  system  of  faith  is  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  "  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling-down  of  strongholds,"  —  "  mighty  " 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  man  and  in 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race;  "  mighty  "  in  the 
widest  possible  diffusion  of  light  and  love  through 
the  ages,  and  in  the  effectual  spread  of  truth  and 
godliness  through  the  habitable  world,  developing 
the  mind,  purifying  the  heart,  and  ennobling  the 
soul. 

II.  History.  —  The  modern  revival  of  this  form 
of  Christianity  dates  back  to  the  first  days  of 
the  Protestant  Keformation.  Unhappily,  the  Re- 
formers differed  essentially  in  relation  to  the  sac- 
rament of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Those 
who  held  with  Luther  were  called  "  Lutherans" 
(see  this  title)  :  those  who  sided  with  Zwingli, 
because  of  their  more  thorough  abjuration,  both 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy,  obtained  the  name,  distinctively,  of  "The 
Refonned."  At  a  council  held  at  Zurich,  Oct. 
20,  1.523,  the  principles  of  Presbyteriaiiism  were 
formally  adopted,  and  thencf^forth  became  the  dis- 
tinctive princijiles  of  "  the  Reformed  churches." 
Under  the  teachings  of  Farel,  Viret,  and  Calvin, 
French  Switzerland,  in  153.5,  adopted  the  same 
principles.  The  Huguenots,  some  twenty  years 
later  (15.5.5),  joined  them,  and  established  the 
French  Ref(jrmed  Church,  after  the  model  of  Cal- 
vin, in  his  "  Institutes."  The  Belgian  Reformed 
Church  and  the  German  Reformed  Church  took 
form  about  1560,  at  which  time  the  I'resbyterian 
Ch\irch  of  Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Knox,  separated  lierself  from  the  Papacy.  Twelve 
years  later  (1.572),  the  Presbyterian  .system  was 
developed,  under  Cartwright,  in  Enjjland ;  while 


the  Church  of  England  retained  (though  doc- 
trinally  of  the  Reformed  faith)  the  system  of 
Prelacy.  During  the  Conmionwealth  (1640-60) 
she  became  Presbyterian.  The  Presbyterianism 
of  Ireland  dates  from  the  same  period.  The 
next  generation  witnessed  the  rise  of  Presbyteri- 
anism in  the  British  Colonies  of  America,  where 
it  has  taken  firm  root,  and  has  obtained  the  most 
vigorous  growth.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
churches  in  all  the  world  are  Presbyterian. 

Its  principal  symbols  of  faith  are  the  Canons 
of  the  Synod  of  Dorl,  A.D.  1619,  and  the  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assernbly  of 
Divines,  London,  A.D.  164S  (see  DouT  and  West- 
.mixster)  ;  also  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  Ur- 
sinus,  A.D.  1563.  These  symbols,  however,  have 
been  so  modified  by  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
America,  in  particular,  as  to  exclude  the  Church 
and  State  theory-,  and  to  affii'm  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  State. 

In  fine,  this  system  claims  for  itself  a  large- 
hearted  catholicity.  It  extends  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  all  communions  that  profess  the 
faith,  and  hold  to  the  headship,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  most  cordially  does  it  co-operate  with 
Christian  people  of  every  name  in  giving  the 
Bible  to  the  world,  and  in  every  good  work  for 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  oui'  common 
humanity. 

Lit.  —  Calvin  :  Institutio  Christiana  Religionis, 
1536,  2d  ed.,  1559;  Viretus  :  De  vera  Verba  Dei, 
Sacramentornm  et  Ecclesice  Ministerio,  1553;  Beza: 
De  Diversis  Ministrorum  Gradibus,  1594 ;  William 
Stodghton:  An  Assertion  for  True  and  Christian 
Church  Poticie,  1604;  Caldeuwood:  Altare  Da- 
mascenum,  sen  Ecclesia  Anglicana  Polilia,  1623; 
Buxtorf  :  Si/nagoga  Judaica,Iiase\,  1041;  Gilles- 
pie :  Discipline  and  Government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1641,  and  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the 
Divine  Ordinance  of  Church  Govcrnjnent,lG4C) ;  also 
Notes  of  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Assembli/  of 
Divines  at  Westminster  (February,  1044,  to  January, 
104.5);  Rutherford  :  ,4  Peaceable  Pica  for  Paul's 
Presbytery,  1042,  and  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries, 
1644  ;  Baillie  :  .4  Dissuasive  front  the  Errors  of  the 
Times,  ISib;  B.vstwick  :  Independency  not  God\i 
Ordinance,  1645,  and  I'he  Utter  Routing  of  the 
Whole  A  riny  of  all  the  Independents  and  Sectaries, 
1640 ;  sundry  London  Ministers  :  Jus  Dicinwn 
Regiminis  Ecclesiastici,  1646,  and  Jus  Diviniim 
Minislerii  Evangclici,  1054;  Smectymnuus:  An 
Humble  Remonstrance,  1646  ;  Dri'RY  :  A  Model  of 
Church  Government,  1647;  London  Pro  v.  As- 
sembly: A  Vindication  of  the  Presbyterial  Gov- 
ernment and  Ministry,  1050  ;  Coi.LlNOS  :  Vindiciic 
Ministerii  Evangelici,  1651 ;  Byfield  :  Grand  De- 
bate between  Presbytery  and  Independency,  1652, 
and  IVie  True  Church  of  Christ,  1653;  Baxter: 
Eice  Disputations  of  Church  Government  and  ]Vor- 
ship,  10.59,  and  Treatise  of  Episcopacy,  1681,  also 
Church  History  of  the  Government  of  Bishops,  1081; 
FonRE.STEK :  Confutation  of  Episcopacy,  1084, 
and  The  Hierarchical  Bishops'  Claim  to  a  Divine 
Right, 160Q;  Clarkson:  No  Evidence  for  Diocesan 
Churches,  1681,  and  Diocesan  Churches  not  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Primitive  Times,  1682,  also  Primi- 
tive Episcopacy,  1088;  King  [Sir  Peter]  :  Inquiry 
into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  1691;  lU'l.E:  Good  Old 
Way  Defended,  1097  |  Jameson  :   The  Eundamen- 
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tals  of  the  Ilierarchi/  Examined  and  Disproved,  1697, 
uiid  The  Sum  of  the  Epincojnd  Controversy,  1713; 
Lal'Dku:  Tlie  Jurisdiction  and  Power  of  the  An- 
cient Bishops,  1707,  and  The  Divine  Institution  of 
Bishops  huiiny  ( 'hurches  consistinij  of  nnuiy  Con//re- 
f/atioiis,  1711;  Anderson:  A  Defence  of  the  Church 
O'orernment,  Faith,  Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Preshi/terians,  1714;  Peirce  :  A  Vimlication  of 
the  Dissenters,  1717;  Dunlop:  A  Collection  of  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  etc.,  1719,  2  vols.  ;  Ayton  :  A 
Clear  Account  of  the  Ancient  Episcopari/,  1726,  and 
The  Uriijinal  ( 'onstitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
1730;  Dickinson:  The  Scripture  Bishop  Vindicat- 
ed, 17.i:!  ;  TowGOOD  :  The  Dissentinr/  (,'entleman's 
Letters,  1746;  Welles:  The  Divine  Bii/ht  of  Pres- 
byterian Ordination,  1763,  and  A  Vindication  of 
the  Divine  Riijht  of  Presliyterian  Ordination,  1767; 
H.\LL  [Archibald]  :  Constitution,  Order,  Disci- 
pline, and  Fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  1769; 
Brown  [John  of  Haddington]:  Constitution,  Gov- 
eriinietit,  and  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Church, 
1790;  Whytock  :  Short  Vindication  of  Presbytery, 
1799  ;  Brown  [John  of  Langton]  :  Vindication 
of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government, 
ISOo;  JIitchell:  Presbyterian.  Letters,  1809;  Mil- 
ler [S.\muel]:  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  1807-09,  and  Warrant,  Nature, 
and  Duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Ruline/  Elder,  1831, 
also  Presbyterianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apos- 
tolical Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  1835; 
and  Vindication  of  do.,  1840;  Barnes:  Scriptural 
Argument  for  Episcopacy  Examined,  1835,  and 
The  Apostolic  Church,  1843  ;  Lokimkr  :  Character 
and  Advantages  of  Presbyterianism,  1842;  Smyth 
[Thomas]  :  Presbytery,  and  not  Prelacy,  the  Scrip- 
tural and  Primitive  Polity,  1843,  and  Name,  Nature, 
and  Functions  of  Ruling  Elders,  1845;  Hether- 
INGTO.N :  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  1843 ;  Mitchell  and  Struthers  :  Ses- 
sions of  the  Westininster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1644-49),  1874;  J.  Macpherson  :  Presbyteri- 
anism, 1883;  Proceedings  of  the  First  General 
I^resbyterian  Council,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1877 ; 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Presbyte- 
rian CouncU,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1880;  Schaff  : 
Bibliotheca  Symbolica  Ecclesiie  Universalis,  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  i.  chap.  7  (pp.  354 
sqq.),   and   vol.    iii.,    containing   the    Reformed 

Creeds.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

PRESBYTERIUM  {■KfitaiimipLov)  denotes  the 
body  of  elders,  whether  Jewish  (Luke  xxii.  66  ; 
Acts  xxii.  5)  or  Christian  (1  Tim.  iv.  14). 

PRESBYTERY.  (1)  The  part  of  the  church, 
beliind  the  altar,  which  contained  seats  for  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  (priests),  divided  from  the 
rest  by  rails,  so  that  none  but  clergy  might  enter 
it.  (2)  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  Presbyterian 
churches,  next  in  rank  above  the  session,  com- 
posed of  all  the  ministers,  and  one  elder  from 
each  church  within  a  certain  radius,  and  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  ministers  composing  it,  over 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  licentiates, 
and  over  the  churches  within  its  bounds.  See 
Presbvterian  confession  of  faith. 

PRESENCE,  The  Real.  See  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  1348. 

PRESIDING  ELDERS  are  officers  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church  who  are  appointed  by  the 
bishops  over  a  certain  territory  (District)  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  four  years.     Their  duties  are, 


to  travel  through  this  District ;  to  be  present  at, 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  iiold,  all  the  (piar- 
terly  meetings ;  to  call  together  the  Quarterly 
Conference ;  to  hear  complaints ;  to  receive  and 
try  appeals;  to  renew  all  licenses  approved  by  the 
Quarterly  Conference,  etc. ;  to  oversee  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  busine.ss  of  the  church  in  a 
given  District;  to  promote  all  those  interests;  to 
maintain  discipline  ;  and  to  decide  all  questions  of 
law  involved  in  proceedings  pending  in  a  District 
or  Quarterly  Conference,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  president  of  the  next  Annual  Conference. 
They  are  paid  by  their  respective  Districts.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  office  is  one  of  great  power  and 
usefulness.  It  was  early  created  in  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  in  imitation  of  the  office  of 
assistant,  appointed  by  Wesley  himself  to  help 
him  in  his  onerous  labor.  See  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  ed.  1880,  pp.  109-112. 
PRESSLY,  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  United  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Abbeville  District,  S.C,  March  28, 
1795;  d.  at  Allegheny  City,  Penn.,  Aug.  13,  1870. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky,  1812,  and  from  Dr.  Mason's  theological 
seminary,  1815 ;  licensed  the  latter  year  bv  the 
Second  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina;  ordained  and  installed,  July  3,  1816, 
pastor  of  the  Cedar  Spring  congTegation,  the  one 
in  which  lie  had  been  brought  up.  There  he  faith- 
fully and  successfully  ministered  until  1832,  when 
he  came  to  Pittsburgh  to  be  professor  of  theology 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denomination. 
The  same  year  the  seminary  was  removed  to  Alle- 
glieny,  and  Pressly  became  pastor  in  that  city. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  LTnited 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  in  1858  was  formed 
out  of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  chui'ches ;  and  the  strength  of  this 
denomination  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  neighborhood 
is  more  due  to  him  than  to  any  other  one  man. 
As  preacher,  pastor,  and  professor,  he  was  un- 
usually successful,  and  his  impress  upon  his  de- 
nomination will  not  pass  away.  See  sketch  of 
him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr,  in  Maccracken's  Lives 
of  the  Leaders  of  Our  Church  Universal,  pp.  778- 
783. 

PRESTER  JOHN.  See  John  the  Presbyter. 
PRESTON,  John,  D.D.,  Puritan  divine;  b.  at 
Heyford,  Northamptonshire,  1587  ;  d.  in  that  shire, 
July,  1028  (buried  in  Fawsley  Church,  July  20). 
He  was  admitted  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1609 ; 
entered  holy  orders,  but  never  had  a  charge,  or 
married.  On  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  master  of 
Emanuel  College  (1622).  He  was  the  chaplain- 
in- waiting  at  King  James's  death,  and  "  came  up, 
with  the  young  King  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  a  close  coach,  to  London."  In  his  closing 
year.s,  his  stanch  Puritanism  cost  him  the  duke's 
patronage.  As  a  preacher,  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention. He  was  also  a  vigorous  defender  of 
Calvinism.  His  writings  were  very  popular.  See 
list  in  Darling ;  also  Neal  :  Hist.  Puritans,  Har- 
per's ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  276,  281,  296,  297. 

PRIDEAUX,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Padstow,  Cornwall,  !\Iay  3,  1648 ;  d. 
at  Norwich,  Xov.  1,  1724.  He  was  graduated 
B.A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1G72  ;  and  in  1676 
published   there    Marmora    Oxoniensa,  or  a  trau- 
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script  of  the  inscription  on  the  Arundel  Marbles 
(many  typographical  eiTors ;  more  correctly  pre- 
sented by  Richard  Chandler,  Oxford,  1763,  folio). 
In  consequence  of  this  work,  the  lord-chancellor, 
Fincli,  gave  him  the  living  of  St.  Clement's,  near 
Oxford,  1679,  and  a  prebend  in  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, 1681.  In  1688  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Suffolk,  and  in  1702  dean  of  Norwich.  He 
wrote  two  celebrated  works, —  The  true  nature  of 
impos'lure  fuUy  ilinplaijed  in  the  life  of  Mahomet, 
with  a  ilixcDurse  annexed  for  the  vindication  of 
Christianity  from  this  charge  (London,  1697),  and 
The  Old  and  \eic  Testament  connected  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  neighboring  nations,  from  the  de- 
clension of  the  I'ingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the 
time  of  Christ  (London,  1716,  3  vols.  8vo,  best  ed. 
(the  2.5th)  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  London,  1858, 
2  vols.  8vo,  3d  ed.  of' this  edition,  1876).  The 
first  of  these  two  works  maintains  with  great 
learning  and  prejudice  the  lowest  view  of  Mo- 
hammed's character :  tlie  second  presents  an  im- 
mense mass  of  erudition  upon  all  relevant  topics. 
See  his  anonymous  Life  (London,  1748),  and  his 
Letters  to  John  Ellis,  edited  by  E.  M.  Thompson, 
for  Camden  Societv,  London,  1875. 

PRIERIAS,  Sylvester,  b.  at  Prierio,  in  the  Italian 
countship  of  Jlontferrat,  about  1460.  His  true 
name  was  Mazolini.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
order  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  taught  the- 
ology in  Padua  and  Rome  ;  published  Rosa  aurea 
(1503)  and  Summa  Sylvestrina  (1515),  now  entirely 
forgotten ;  and  was  made  Magister  Sacri  Palatii 
by  Leo  X.  His  place  in  church  history,  however, 
he  owes  to  his  writings  against  Luther  (/n  prce- 
sumptuosas  Martini  T^utheri  conclusiones  de  potestate 
I^apce  dialogus,  1517;  Replica  F.  Sylrestri  Prierla- 
tis,  and  Epitoma  Responsionis,  1519),  which  by 
their  extravagancy  and  incomi'>etency  contributed 
not  a  little  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. <).<WALD  SCHMIDT. 

PRIEST  AND  PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  Tiie  priesthood,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  fulfils  a  threefold  office  for  the 
people :  it  presents  their  sacrifices  to  God,  in- 
quires his  will,  and  is  the  guardian  and  teacher 
of  his  law.  It  is  natural  that  these  duties  should 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  order  which 
should  make  the  jjriesthood  a  profession,  as  the 
various  services  demanded  would  ultimately  ex- 
clude other  pursuits.  But  the  Israelitish  priest- 
hood was  not  simply  professional  in  its  origin. 
■The  idea  wliich  underlies  it,  even  in  the  different 
documents  which  are  claimed  by  the  critics  to 
constitute  the  Pentateucli,  is  that  of  mediatorship. 
God's  design  for  the  race  was  that  of  unobstructed 
comm\inion  witli  himself.  This  is  tlie  id(>a  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  account  wliich  ia  given 
of  Eden  and  the  fall  of  man.  God's  design  for 
his  chosen  jieople  was,  that  they  should  be  a  king- 
dom of  priests,  among  whom  lie  should  dwell, 
and  to  wliom  he  should  more  directly  make 
known  his  will;  but  their  sin  with  reference  to 
the  golden  calf  showed  that  they  wore  not  fitted 
for  such  communion,  and  that  there  was  need  of 
a  mediator. 

Sin,  then,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  is 
regarded  as  the  barrier  which  lias  broken  off  the 
direct  intercourse  between  (Jod  and  his  people, 
and  for  which  some  atonement  must  be  made. 


The  people  may  not  themselves  approach  dircctlv 
to  God  to  do  liim  homage,  or  to  learn  his  will": 
hence  arises  the  idea  of  a  person  of  more  holy 
character,  who  stands  between  Ciod  and  man  as  a 
mediator. 

Remark.  —  It  is  a  matter  of  deliate  as  to  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word  "  Koheu."  Some  claim  that 
the  AraV)ic  indicates  tliat  it  originally  meant  sooth- 
sayer; others,  as  Fleischer,  affirm  that  it  signifies  to 
stand  by  a  person  to  help  him.  It  is  probable  that 
both  meanings  may  be  drawn  legitimately  from  the 
root.    (Compare  Curtiss's  Levitical  Priests,' yiTp.  bl,  58.> 

Persons  Eligible  to  the  Priesthood.  —  This  being 
the  idea  which  underlies  the  priesthood,  we  have  to 
consider  what  persons  were  eligible  to  the  office. 
Modern  critics,  especially  of  the  German  audi  )utch 
schools,  in  their  radical  reconstruction  of  the  Old- 
Testament  history,  utterly  reject  the  Aaronitic 
priesthood  as  being  the  earliest  form  among  the 
Israelites,  and  consider  it  the  latest.  Tliey  hold 
that  the  true  principle  of  history  is  that  of  de- 
velopment, and  that  simpler  laws  and  institu- 
tions must  liave  preceded  those  which  were  more 
elaborate.  They  maintain,  with  reference  to  the 
object  of  worshiji,  that  the  Israelites  were  origi- 
nally poljtheists,  and  that  the  more  spiritual 
monotheistic  conception  of  fiod  was  the  noble- 
fruitage  of  prophecy  about  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ.  Tliey  claim  that  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship in  sacrifices,  festivals,  etc.,  was  far  simpler 
at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history  than  in  the 
Priests'  Code  which  mirrors  the  state  of  things 
after  the  exile.  The  legal  documents  in  which 
they  traoe  the  gradual  developments  of  the  priest- 
hood are  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  its  affili- 
ated Jehovistic  history  (eighth  century  B.C.),  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (621  B.C.)  with  tlie  den- 
teronomic  elements  in  Joshua,  Ezekiel's  Torah 
(xl.-xlviii.,  573  B.C.),  and  the  Priests'  Code  (444 
B.C.)  with  related  parts  of  Joshua,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  critics  as  forming,  with  the  Penta- 
teuch, a  Hexateuch.  Their  theory  involves  the 
complete  demolition  of  the  traditional  structure 
of  Old- Testament  history  and  the  con.stniction  of 
an  entirely  new  edifice.  Those  wlio  adopt  this 
critical  reconstruction  of  tlie  Old  Testament  dis- 
cover the  following  successive  steps  in  the  priest- 
hood :  — 

1.  According  to  the  .Tehovi.st,  any  one  may 
serve  as  jiriest.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Iiistorv 
of  the  Jehovistic  jieriod,  wliere  (iideon,  Manoali, 
Samuel  (wlio,  they  say,  was  made  a  Levite  by  the 
chronicler),  Saul,  David,  and  otliers  who  were  not 
.sons  of  Aaron,  or  even  Levites,  ofi'ered  sacrifices 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Priests'  Code  (Num. 
iii.  10,  xviii.  7). 

2.  According  to  Deuteronomy  (x.  8,  xxxiii.  8- 
10;  1  Sam.  ii.  28)  and  contemporaneous  writers, 
there  is,  for  the  first  time,  a  [iriesthood  which  is 
confined  to  the  tribe  or  guild  of  Levi.  Not  all 
Levites  are  priests;  but  any  Levite  wlio  may 
desire,  contrary  to  the  express  stipulations  of  tlie 
Priests'  Code,  mav  become  a  priest  by  virtue  of 
his  belonging  to  the  tribe  (Deut.  xviii.  6,7). 

3.  A  farther  step  in  tlie  ]iriesthood  is  exhibited 
in  Ezekiel,  wlio  first  introcbiees  the  dislinelion 
between  a  family,  that  of  Zadok,  and  tlie  trilie  of 
Levi.  Tlie  ]irieslliood  is  limited  to  the  family  of 
Zadok  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  they  have 
remained  faithful  in  the  service  of  Jeliovah  :  the 
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rest  of  the  Levites,  because  they  liave  served  as 
idolatrous  priests  of  the  liigh  places,  are  forever 
deposed  from  the  priesthood  (Ezek.  xliv.  10-14). 

4.  The  last  step  is  seen  in  the  Priests'  Code. 
Here  the  priests  trace  their  lineage  back  to  Aaron : 
all  other  Levites  are  excluded  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  system  is  crowned  through  the 
institution  of  tlie  high  priest.  While  neither  in 
the  prophets,  nor  in  the  earlier  historical  writings, 
do  we  find  any  trace  of  this  highly  developed  hie- 
rarchy, yet  in  the  Books  of  t'hror.icles  and  Ezra 
[Neheiuiah],  which  were  written  long  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Priests'  Code,  we  find  such  a 
hierarcliy  participating  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
This  representation,  however,  according  to  the 
critics,  is  not  historical.  Many  of  them  hold  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  deceive  on  the  part  of 
the  chronicler ;  but,  iu  rewriting  the  history,  he 
naturally  treated  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  time, 
without  being  at  aU  conscious  that  the  Aaronitic 
priesthood  was  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 

Now,  we  cannot  dispute,  that,  when  we  consider 
tliese  arguments  of  the  critics  without  regard  to 
other  facts,  they  carry  great  weight.  But,  in 
determining  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aaronitic  priesthood,  there  are  several  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  render  tlieir  theory  very  im- 
probable. 

1.  According  to  their  hypothesis,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Israelites  were  originally  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  and  that  the  priesthood,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  not 
developed  until  after  the  exile,  or  at  least  nine 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses.  Now, 
there  are  two  facts  on  which  scholars  are  well 
agreed :  (1)  That  Moses  is  an  historical  personage, 
and  (2)  That  the  Israelites  came  out  from  Egypt. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that,  of  the  four  princi- 
pal castes  in  Egypt,  the  priests  stood  next  to  the 
king,  occupying  relatively  the  same  position  which 
Aaron  does  with  reference  to  Moses  in  the  Priests' 
Code,  and  that  Eleazar  does  with  reference  to 
Joshua  in  the  priestly  portions  of  Joshua.  While 
■we  cannot  admit,  with  Brugsch,  that  "  Moses 
modelled  his  teachings  on  the  patterns  given  by 
the  old  Egyptian  sages,"  yet  it  seems  incredible, 
that,  witli  such  a  training  as  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Egypt,  he  should  have  established  no  priesthood. 
If,  however,  he  did  found  such  an  order,  it  is  easy 
for  ns  to  see  points  of  correspondence  between 
the  Aaronitic  priesthood,  with  its  high  priest, 
common  priests,  and  Levites,  and  the  different 
orders  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  further  objected,  that  so 
elaborate  a  system  could  not  have  been  devised 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  But 
when  we  remember  that  Joseph  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  liistory  was  son-in-law  of  a  priest, 
and  that  Closes,  as  the  reputed  son  of  an  Egyp- 
tian princess,  may  well  have  been  familiar  witli 
the  priestly  system,  and  was,  besides,  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  priest  of  ^Midian,  and  had  forty  years  in 
which  to  digest  his  knowledge,  we  might  certainly 
expect,  that,  under  God's  direction,  he  would  be 
ready  to  present  as  elaborate  a  system  during 
the  forty  years  of  his  life  as  a  leader  of  Israel  as 
we  find  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Hence  those  who  hold  that  God  chooses  persons 
and  instrumentalities  that  are  adapted  to  his  ends 
must  admit  that  Moses  was  more  likely  to  intro- 


duce such  a  system  than  Ezra,  that  JCgypt  ar.d 
Midian  were  more  suggestive  of  it  tlian  Baijylon. 

3.  The  assumption  that  the  representations  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood 
are  essentially  false  camiot  well  be  sustained, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Hebrew  literature 
did  not  arise  until  about  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
as  the  critics  claim.  But  again:  if  Moses  is  an 
historical  personage,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  literature  were 
contemporary  with  him.  It  does  not  seem  po.ssi- 
ble  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  writing,  at  a  time  when  the  Egyptians,  judg- 
ing from  the  memorials  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  could  hardly  have  been  less  conversant  with 
it  than  when  Herodotus  wrote  (ii.  82),  "No  Egyp- 
tian omits  taking  accurate  notes  of  extraordinaiy 
or  striking  events."  But  Egypt  was  not  the  only 
nation  that  had  a  literature  at  that  time.  Chal- 
daea,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  had 
already  written  down  the  primitive  traditions  be- 
fore he  was  born ;  and  the  Pliceiucians,  the  most 
cultivated  people  of  antiquity,  in  whose  land 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  sojourned,  had  un- 
doubtedly come  into  possession  of  the  art  of  w  rit- 
iug.  Now,  when  we  take  these  facts  into  account, 
and  remember  that  the  Hebrew  was  really  the 
Phoenician  language,  it  would  be  passing  strange 
if  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures),  or  the  priest,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  leader  of  Israel, 
left  no  memorials. 

4.  The  critics  maintain  that  the  Old- Testament 
Scriptures  belong  to  two  classes  of  authors,  —  the 
priests  and  the  prophets.  They  find  these  two 
classes  of  writings  represented  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua,  and  in  the  historical  books.  Tlie 
Jehovistic  writings  are  the  prophetic;  the  Elohis- 
tic,  the  priestly.  It  was  once  the  claim  of  the 
critics  that  the  Elohistic  writings  were  the  oldest, 
and  that  the  Jehovistic  were  younger.  Since  the 
publication  of  Graf's  work  on  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1860),  and  especially  of 
Wellhauseu's  History  of  Israel  (1878),  the  ma- 
jority of  Old- Testament  scholars  iu  Germany 
have  reversed  the  relation.  But  here,  again,  if 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  any  influence  on 
that  of  Israel,  we  must  believe,  if  there  are  two 
classes  of  writings  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
priestly  are  not  younger  than  the  prophetic ;  for 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  were  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  books,  which  they  explained  to  the  king. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Israelitish  priests  are  guard- 
ians of  the  written  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  IS, 
xxxi.  9,  24).  Hence  not  only  that  which  we  find 
in  the  Pentateuch,  but  what  we  can  gather  from 
the  external  history  of  the  nation,  points  to  the 
jirominence  of  the  piriesthood  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  nation  under  Moses,  as  well  as  during  the 
return  to  first  principles  under  Ezra. 

5.  The  representations  of  the  Old-Testament 
books,  when  taken  according  to  the  age  which  has 
been  assigned  them  by  tradition,  give  a  consis- 
tent account  of  the  origin  of  the  priesthood, 
and  one  which  we  migiit  expect  from  the  con- 
nection of  Israel  with  Egypt ;  while  the  notices 
contained  in  the  different  documents  discovered 
by  the  critics  in  the  Pentateuch  are  highly  frag- 
mentary. 

Without  raising  the  question  as  to  the  Mosaic 
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authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  there  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  for  believing  that  Moses  is  the 
author  of  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  whicli  are 
assigned  to  him.     Some  of  tlie  most  temperate  of  j 
the  modern  critics  consider  him  tlie  author  of  the  , 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  book  of  tlie  cove- 1 
nant ;  but  neither  contain  any  directions  as  to  the 
priesthood.     It  is  most  unlikely,  however,  that 
he  should  have  composed  such  a  work,  and  not 
have  prepared  any  regulations  in  regard  to  the  i 
priesthood,  when  the  Egyptians  had  books  which  ' 
remind   us   strongly   of  the   regulations   of   the 
Priests'  Code  in  treating  of  sacrifices,  first-fruits, 
the  land-tax,  the  priest-tax,  etc.     And  not  only 
this,  but  the  view  of  the  critics  would  lead  us  to  i 
suppose  that  he  founded  no  priesthood  at  all.     We 
cannot  believe  that  Moses  would  neglect  such  an  [ 
institution,  when  the  Egyptian  customs  and  the  , 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  favorable  to 
the  view  that  he  did  not. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  liarmonizes  well 
with  its  supplementary  position  in  connection 
■with  tlie  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  it 
is  not  adapted  to  give  an  independent  account  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  The 
persistent  use  of  the  terminology,  "  priests,  Le- 
vites"  (Deut.  xvii.  9,  IS,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8,  xxvii. 
9;  Josh.  iii.  3,  viii.  33),  is  indeed  striking  ;  and 
the  inference  that  any  Levite  m.iy  become  a  priest 
would  be  legitimate,  if  we  had  to  do  with  this 
book  alone.  The  references  to  the  priesthood, 
however,  are  of  a  very  partial  and  incidental 
character,  and  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Deuter- 
onomy must  have  been  supplementary  to  a  much 
larger  book  than  that  of  the  covenant.  Such  a 
book  must  have  contained  priestly  regulations, 
and  have  been  a  priestly  code.  Indeed,  on  many 
accounts,  the  so-called  Priests'  Code  is  fitted  to 
take  the  precedence,  were  it  not  for  the  critical 
objections  which  are  urged.  In  a  passage  (Deut. 
X.  6-9),  which,  according  to  some  critics,  the 
Deuteronomiker  has  introduced  from  an  older 
writer  (.Jehovist,  —  Kayser),  we  read,  "  There 
Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  there,  and  Eleazar 
his  son  was  priest  in  his  stead."  When  did  Aaron 
become  priest?  and  what  were  the  circumstances 
of  his  induction?  Did  the  Levites  belong  to  the 
same  grade  of  the  priesthood  as  himself  and 
Eleazar  ?  These  are  (questions  to  which  neither 
the  .Jehovist  nor  the  Deuteronomiker  gives  us  any 
response,  but  which  are  clearly  answered  in  the 
Priests'  Code.  May  any  Levite  become  a  priest  V 
The  natural  inference  from  Deut.  xviii.  6,  7,  is 
that  he  may.  But  the  answer  is  not  unequivocal ; 
for  we  find  in  Chronicles  th.at  sons  of  .\aron  and 
their  assistants  are  cl.issed  as  Levites  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  18,  XXX.  27,  xi.  13,  14,  etc.).  \ow,  these 
considerations  show  the  absurdity  of  making  the 
few  references  that  we  have  in  the  book  of  the 
covenant  a  mirror  of  one  stage  of  the  priest- 
hood, or  rather  of  a  time  when  there  was  no 
regular  priesthood,  anil  these  that  .are  found  in 
Deuteronomy  an  indication  of  the  first  stage 
in  the  Levitical  priesthood.  The  attempt  would 
be  utterly  ridiculous,  were  it  not  th.at  the  re- 
sults claimed  by  the  critics  in  sacrifices,  festi- 
vals, in  Language  and  literature,  seem  to  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  luit  tlu' modern  critical  the- 
ory rides  through  not  a  few  places  in  tlie  Old 
Testament  rough-shod. 


It  is  certain  that  Deuteronomy  does  not  attempt 
to  define  the  ditterent  duties  of  the  priesthood. 
Even  according  to  it,  there  must  have  been  a  gra- 
dation in  these  duties  between  the  most  menial  ser- 
vice and  the  giving  of  a  divine  decision  by  Urini 
and  Thunimiiu  (Deut.  xxxiii.  S).  It  is  certain 
that  all  the  offices  of  the  tribe,  from  an  Aaron  to 
a  common  Levite,  are  grouped  together;  and  tliis 
is  natural  in  a  farewell  address  like  Deuteronoiny. 

If  we  throw  the  light  of  the  Priests'  Code  upon 
the  subsequent  history,  it  explains  several  tilings. 
(1)  A  high  priesthood  is  implied  in  the  prominent 
mention  of  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  other  priests,  in 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel  and 
Kings,  as  w-ell  as  in  their  use  of  L'rim  and  Thum- 
mini.  (2)  There  is  nothing  but  the  theory  of 
the  critics  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  there 
were  priests  and  Levites  during  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history.  They  are  definitely  distinguished 
as  priests  and  Levites  in  1  Kings  viii.  4.  Kuenen 
tries  to  escape  from  tliis  difficulty  by  quoting  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  v.  5), 
without  the  connective,  and  assuming  that  in  this 
place  the  chronicler  exactly  followed  the  original 
text  of  Kings.  But  then,  if,  as  Kuenen  assumes, 
the  chronicler  was  rewriting  the  Iiistory  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Priests'  Code,  the  omission  of 
the  connective  would  not  escape  him,  and  he 
would  be  likely  to  insert  it,  that  he  might  express 
the  difference  between  the  jiriests  and  the  Levites. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  a 
clerical  error,  as  the  versions  and  a  very  large 
number  of  the  best  manuscrij>ts  insert  a  connec- 
tive. Then,  too,  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  21,  the  priests  and 
Levites  are  mentioned  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  versions  and  the  oldest  manuscripts  (see 
Curtiss's  Levitical  I'riesls,  pp.  205  ft'.).  (3)  The 
critics  say  that  the  Levitical  cities  existed  only  on. 
p.aper;  but  there  are  casual  references  in  the  his- 
tory to  some  of  them,  which,  from  their  unde- 
signed character,  support  the  view  that  they  really 
existed.  The  Levite  who  is  mentioned  in  Judg 
xix.  1  ff.  lived  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Eiihraini,  — 
perhaps  in  Shechem,  which  was  a  Levitical  city 
(Josh.  xxi.  20,21).  So.  too.  the  father  of  Samuel, 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  chronicler  as  a  Levito 
descended  from  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chron. 
vi.  7-13,  E.  V.  22-28),  is  spoken  of  as  being  fron-. 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  This  coincides 
with  the  statement  that  the  children  of  Kohalh 
had  Shechem  with  lier  surrounding  pasturage 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (.losh.  xxi.  21).  -Vnotlier 
marked,  but  unintended,  coincidence  is  found  in 
the  mention  of  lieth-shemesli  in  the  first  Bonk 
of  Samuel  (1  S.am.  vi.  9-15).  This  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  was  given  to  the  sons 
of'.Varon  (Josh.  xxi.  10).  If  there  is  any  point 
to  the  narrative  at  all,  it  is  that  the  two  new  milch 
cows  which  have  been  selected  to  draw  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts, 
under  tlie  divine  guidance,  leave  their  calves, 
which  h.ad  been  shut  up  at  home,  and  carry  the 
ark  to  the  priestly  city  of  Betli-shemcsh,  wiiere 
the  Levites,  among  whom  were  doubtless  sons  of 
A.aron,  .are  ready  to  receive  it .  But  ]H>riiaps  most 
important  of  .all  is  the  twofold  mention  of  the 
priestly  city  of  Anathoth.  whitlier  .Solomon  dis- 
misses Abiathar  from  tho  liigh  jiricsthood  (1  Kings 
ii.  20),  and  where  Jeremiali's  father,  who  was  a 
priest,  resided  (.Jer.  i.  1). 
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Now,  if  we  read  the  history  of  the  priestliood 
accordiiii;  to  the  Priests'  Code,  we  get  tlie  follow- 
ing representation  :  it  is  descended  from  Aaron, 
through  the  houses  of  Eleazar  and  Itliamar,  since 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  put  to  death  for  offering 
strange  tire  (Num.  iii.  4).  In  the  subsequent 
history  we  can  trace  the  house  of  Eleazar  only 
as  far  as  I'hinehas,  his  son.  This  is  not  strange, 
as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  j)ro]ihetic  autiiors 
of  the  Former  Prophets  (Joshua- Kings)  to  give 
a  history  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  Book  of 
Samuel  we  are  introduced  to  Eli,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Ithamar. 
Owing  to  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,  a  curse 
falls  upon  this  house  (1  Sam.  ii.  31-34).  Both  of 
his  sons,  Ilophni  and  Phinehas,  are  slain  (1  Sam. 
iv.  11);  a  terrible  massacre  overtakes  the  priestly 
city  of  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  Ifi)  ;  and  the  prophecy 
receives  its  special  fulfilment  in  the  deposition 
of  Abiathar  from  the  priesthood  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ii.  27),  and  in  the  putting  of  Zadok,  a 
descendant  of  Eleazar,  in  his  place.  Under  Jero- 
boam, a  great  misfortune  befalls  the  priesthood. 
Since  motives  of  state  policy  lead  him  to  dis- 
coui-age  the  people  from  going  to  Jerusalem, 
he  establishes  the  worship  of  the  calves  in  Dan 
and  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  28-29),  and  the  priests 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  land  (1  Kings  xii.  31 ; 
2  Chron.  xi.  13-15).  Even  in  Judah,  all  the 
priests  (except  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  hence  the 
sous  of  Ithamar)  serve  the  people  in  their  idola- 
trous practices,  and  hence  are  deposed  from  the 
priesthood,  and  are  compelled  to  do  the  work  of 
the  ordinary  Levites  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  10-14).  Whether  this  regulation  extended 
to  the  children  of  the  priests,  we  do  not  know. 
During  the  history  of  the  royal  period,  as  given 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  by  the  prophets,  we 
meet  with  priests  who  occupy  positions  corre- 
sponding to  what  we  might  expect  from  the  high 
priest. 

Now,  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  chronicler  does  not  attempt  to  conform  the 
history  to  the  regulations  in  the  Priests'  Code ; 
but  as  I  have  shown  in  my  dissertation,  De  Aaro- 
nidci  Sacerdolii  Clique  Thorm  ElohUticd:  Ori(/iue,he 
presents  veiy  decided  variations  from  it,  botli  in 
regard  to  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  hold- 
ing that  the  history  of  the  priesthood  had  a  dif- 
ferent oi'igin  from  that  which  the  Old  Testament 
is  commonly  understood  to  teach. 

The  Dulles  of  the  priests  were  twofold  with 
reference  to  Ciod  and  man,  although  the  idea  of 
mediatorship  was  contained  in  them  all.  The 
high  priest  was  to  offer  sweet  incense  every  morn- 
ing and  eveiung  upon  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod. 
XXX.  7,  8).  The  priests  were  to  keep  the  lamps 
of  the  golden  candlestick  in  order,  and  to  light 
them  every  evening  (Exod.  xxvii.  21 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
3,  4).  They  were  to  clear  away  the  ashes  from 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  keep  the  fire 
burning  constantly  upon  it  (Lev.  vi.  9-13),  to 
offer  the  regular  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
(Exod.  xxix.  38-42),  and  to  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction upon  the  people  (Num.  vi.  24-26).  They 
were  also  to  set  twelve  fresh  loaves  of  shew- 
bread  every  sabbath  on  the  table  before  the  Lord 
(Lev.  xxiv.  .5-8).  They  were  to  blow  the  two 
silver  trumpets,  either  for  the  calling  of  the  as- 


sembly (as  an  alarm  in  case  of  war),  or,  in  tlieir 
times  of  gladness,  at  the  beginning  of  the  n:oiiths, 
over  their  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and 
for  the  year  of  jubilee  (Num.  x.  2-10,  xxxi.  C; 
Lev.  XXV.  9).  During  tiie  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  were  intrusted  with  the  imniediati'  care 
of  the  ark  of  testimony  and  of  tlu!  sacred  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  they  wei-e  to  cover  before 
they  were  borne  by  the  Levites  (Num.  iv.  4-15). 

The  main  part  of  the  duties  of  the  priests  liad 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  special 
and  individual  offerings  which  they  might  wish 
to  present,  as  described  in  the  sacrificial  ritual 
(Lev.  i.-vii.).  Besides,  the  priests  were  to  offer 
the  fat  of  all  animals  killed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar 
(Lev.  xvii.  3-9).  They  were  to  determine  the 
valuation  of  vows  (Lev.  xxvii.),  and  to  conduct 
the  ceremonies  in  the  consecration  of  a  Nazarite 
(Num.  vi.  1-21).  'They  were  to  examine  those 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiii.-xiv.),  and  women  suspected  of  adultery 
(Num.  V.  12-31).  Moreover,  as  the  depositaries 
of  the  law,  they  were  to  teach  the  people  the 
statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11 ;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
10;  2  Chron.  xv.  -3). 

Tlie  Dress  and  Manner  of  Life  of  the  priesthood, 
as  well  as  their  physical  soundness,  indicate  their 
holy,  and  hence  mediatorial  character.  None 
who  were  afflicted  with  any  bodily  infirmity  might 
serve  as  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  17-23).  The  dress  of 
the  high  priest  has  already  been  described  (see 
p.  991).  During  their  official  service  they  wore 
garments  of  white  byssus,  consisting  of  drawers 
from  their  hips  to  their  thighs,  and  a  close-fitting 
body-coat,  without  seam,  woven  throughout,  which, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  reached  to  the  an- 
kles (Josephus :  Anlif].,  III.  7,  2),  and  was  gath- 
ered about  the  hips  with  a  girdle ;  while  upon  the 
head  they  seem  to  have  worn  a  white  cap  (Exod. 
xxviii.  40-42).  During  their  service  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xliv.  21). 
They  might  not  incur  defilement  on  the  deatli  of 
relatives,  except  for  a  mother,  a  father,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  sister  who  was  a  virgin 
(Lev.  xxi.  1-3  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  25).  The  regulations 
respecting  the  high  priest  on  the  death  of  rel.a- 
tives  were  still  more  strict  (see  p.  991.)  They  were 
prohibited  from  forming  any  impure  marriage 
connection  (Lev.  xxi.  7),  and  could  only  wed  a 
virgin  or  a  priest's  widow  (Ezek.  xliv.  22)  ;  al- 
though it  was  not  allowed  the  high  priest  to  marry 
a  widow  (Lev.  xxi.  13-14). 

The  Income  and  Possessions  of  the  priests  de- 
pended upon  the  religiousness  of  the  people.  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  revenues  of  the  Egyji- 
tian  priests,  and  never  at  any  time  excessive,  as 
Evvald  has  remarked,  tliey  must  have  been  entire- 
ly inadequate  in  times  of  religious  declension,  and 
have  led  to  suffering  and  crime.  Instead  of  own- 
ing a  third  of  the  land,  they  were  told  that  they 
had  no  inheritance  like  their  brethren ;  that  the 
Lord  was  their  inheritance.  They  were  assigned 
thirteen  cities  by  Moses  (see  p.  1311)  as  places 
of  residence,  the  fields  that  were  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord  and  not  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  21),  a  tenth  of  the  tithe  which  belonged 
to  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  26-28),  the  redemp- 
tion-money for  the   first-boru   of  man   or  beast 
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(Xum.  xviii.  14—19),  and  their  share  in  the  fiftieth 
of  half  the  booty  which  was  given  to  the  Levites 
in  tmie  of  war  (Xum.  xxxi.  30,  47).  They  were 
to  receive  also  the  wave  offering  (Lev.  xxiii.  19, 
20),  the  shew-bread  (Exod.  xxv.  30 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
5-9),  tlie  heave  offering,  tlie  meat  offering,  the 
sin  offering,  and  the  trespass  offering  (Xum.  xviii. 
8-14),  the  best  of  the  oil,  of  the  wine,  and  wheat, 
as  first-fruits,  etc. 

The  Ordinatkin  of  the  priests  was  especially 
indicative  of  their  sacred  character.  It  is  a 
mooted  question  whether  the  service  of  induction 
described  in  Lev.  viii.  was  repeated  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  successoi's  of  ,\aron  and  his 
sons.  However  this  may  be,  these  were  solenmly 
set  apart  to  the  sen-ice  of  God,  as  mediators  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  After  they  had  been 
■washed,  and  had  put  on  their  priestly  garments, 
they  were  anointed  with  a  precious  oil,  which 
might  not  be  used  for  any  common  purpose. 
This  oil  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  high 
priest;  while  his  sons,  according  to  the  rabbins, 
had  only  their  foreheads  anointed  with  the  finger. 
After  this,  the  sacrificial  rites  took  place,  consist- 
ing in  a  sin  offering,  in  a  burnt  offering,  and  a 
peace  offering.  In  connection  with  this  sacrifice, 
Moses  touched  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  of  the  right 
thumb,  and  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  with  blood ;  signifying,  that, 
as  mediators  between  God  and  his  people,  they 
were  to  hear  his  word,  do  his  work,  and  walk  in 
his  ways. 

Lit.  —  See  the  works  quoted  in  this  encyclo- 
pedia under  Levites,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  and  Lund  : 
Die  Allen  Jiklischen  Heiliglhilmer,  Hamburg,  1711  ; 
Rel.4XD  :  Anliquilates  Sacrce  Vetenim  Ilebrtxtjrum, 
Lipsiie,  171.3,  pp.  127-208  ;  Ligiitfoot  :  Minis- 
leriuin  Templi,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus;  Venetiis, 
1748,  vol.  ix.  pp.  809-978,  and  various  disserta- 
tions in  vols,  xii.,  xiii.  of  the  same  work,  Venetii.s, 
1751—52;  Wixek:  Biblisches  liealiciJrterhuch,  Leip- 
zig, 1847-48,  pp.  209-275;  SaalschUtz  :  Das 
Mo.iaisclie  l!echl,  Berlin,  1853,  pp.  89-128,  and 
Archiioloyie  tier  llehriier,  pt.  ii.,  Konigsberg,  1850, 
pp.  342-309;  St.X helix  :  Versuck  eincr  Geschirhle 
derVerkdlliusse  ilts  Stainmes  Led,  /Clsrli.  i/.  luonjenl. 
Gesell.,  vol.  ix.,  Leipzig,  1855;  IlA.MiiUiiOEU  : 
Reid-Enci/clupadie  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  Berlin, 
1870,  pp.  842-850;  Smith:  Diclianary  of  Ike 
Bible,  J<;ev/  York,  1870,  pp.  2575-2587;  Graf: 
Priesli.r,  in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Leiicon,  vol.  iv.,  Leip- 
zig, 1S72,  pp.  .590-605 ;  S.  I.  CuitTiss  :  The  Levili- 
cul  PWe.sfe,  Kdinburgh,  1877  ;  Schultz:  Alltesta- 
me)illiche  Theoloijie,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1878, 
pp.  300-374;  Rif.iim  :  Iltindtciirl/rbuch  des  Bi- 
hli:ichcn  Allcrlums,  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1880,  pp. 
1215-1230;  Bkei>e.\kkmi>:  (lesetz  und  Pni/dielen. 
Erlangen,  1881,  p]).  172-202;  Kittel:  Die  Priesier 
und  I^eviten,  in  Theulof/ische  Studien  ou.i  Wiirllem- 
herg,  Ludwigsberg,  1881,  pji.  147-109;  Dei.itzsch  : 
Derinosalnche  Priesleraef/fn,  in  Zeilxchrifl  filr  kirrli- 
liche  Wi.isenschaft  und  kirchliclien  Leben,  Leipzig, 
1882,  pp.  113-l'2G;  Oeiii.ek  (Okeli.i):  Prieslcr- 
luin  iia  Allen  TeslamenI,  in  Herzog,  2d  ed.,  vol.  xii. 
Jip.  213-228.  SAMUKI,   IVES  ('IRTISS. 

PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  ROMAN-CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.  \'.'iy  early,  indrcil  alrciidy  lowards 
the  close  of  the  first  centiirv,  a  jiarallcl  was  drawn 
betwsen  the  officials  of  the  Ciirislian  congregations 


and  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  (.See  1  Ep. 
of  Clement,  c.  40.)  As  yet,  however,  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament  exercised  no 
real  influence  on  the  idea  of  the  office  in  the  Chris- 
tian congregation,  and  could  exercise  none,  be- 
cause, in  the  Christian  congregation,  no  offering 
of  sacrifices  by  its  officials  was  known ;  the  whole 
congregation  considering  itself  a  people  of  priests. 
According  to  Justin  {Dial.  117;  comp.  Apol.  1, 
67),  the  individual  members  of  tlie  congregation, 
and  not  its  officials,  are  the  acting  subjects  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Tertullian  {De  exli. 
cast.,  7;  comp,  De  bapl.,  17;  Dc  mono;/.,  7)  bases 
the  right  of  every  Christian  to  administer  the  sac- 
raments on  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  faith- 
ful; and  the  same  idea  occurs  in  Augustine  (De 
cii'it.  Dei,  20,  10),  and  in  Leo  the  Great  (Senn.,  4, 1). 
But,  alongside  of  this  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood 
of  all  the  faithful,  there  developed,  in  course  of 
time,  another  idea,  of  directly  opposite  character. 
In  .Vfrica  people  first  became  used,  in  what  manner 
is  not  known,  to  designate  bishops  and  presbyters 
as  sacerdoles.  The  custom  was  current  at  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  polemics 
'  against  it ;  and  in  the  third  century  it  also  became 
j  prevalent  in  Rome.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  dis- 
tinction was  established  between  the  members  and 
]  the  officers  of  the  congregation,  as  between  priests 
and  laymen,  it  was  imjxjssible  to  prevent  the  Old- 
Testament  idea  of  priesthood  from  creeping  in, 
and  making  itself  felt.  X'ow,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  ideas  of  jiriest  and  sacrifice  are  insepara- 
ble ;  and,  by  offering  up  the  sacrifice  for  the  people, 
the  priest  became  the  mediator  between  the  peo- 
ple and  God.  There  w  as  also  a  Cliristian  sacrifice; 
but,  as  long  as  the  faithful  themselves  offered  up 
the  sacrifice,  the  idea  was  rather  in  favor  of  that 
of  universal  priesthood.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  changed,  and  tlie  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered up,  not  by  the  faithful,  but  for  the  faithful, 
that  of  priest  changed  too,  and  the  priest  became 
a  mediator  between  God  and  the  faithful.  In  the 
time  of  Cyprian  this  change  was  accomplished : 
see  his  Epistles,  55,  8  ;  50,  3  ;  01, 1,  etc.  The  priest, 
and  not  the  congregation,  had  become  the  acting 
subject  in  tlie  celebration  of  the  Kiu'harist.  For 
tlie  transition  in  the  (ireek  Church  see  Apost. 
Con.ilil.,  ii.  25,  12,  and  vi.  5,  1.  .\t  the  time  of 
Chrysostoni  tiie  change  had  t.aken  place. 

Thus  file  priestly  character  of  the  higher  clergy, 
derived  from  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  mass, 
was  transmitted  to  the  mediaeval  cliurch,  whicii 
accepted  all  those  ideas  as  axioms.  (See  Petrus 
Lombardus:  Senl.  iv.,  dim.  2i  J.)  AVhen  Thomas 
A(piinas  incidentally  mentions  th(!  universal 
priesthood  of  all  the  faithful,  he  gives  to  the  idea 
an  almost  nielapilKirical  signification  :  the  faithful 
shall,  like  the  jiriesl,  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  to 
God.  The  Uoniaii  Catechism  also  speaks  of  a 
twofold  priesthoo<l,  an  internal  and  an  external ; 
but  it  lays  all  emphasis  on  tiii!  latter,  —  the  ex. 
ternal,  the  hierarchy.  The  foundation  of  that 
]iiiestliood  is  carried  back  to  thi>  Lnid  himself, 
who  gave  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  the 
powers  of  consecration,  of  baptism,  of  offering 
and  administering  tlie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
and  also  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins;  and  the 
office  itself  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant ex])ressions.  The  priest  is  not  only  the 
emissary   and    interpreter,   but   the   very   repro- 
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seutative,  of  (iod  on  earth ;  and  above  his  office 
none  hiyher  can  be  imagined,  either  witli  respect 
to  dignity  or  to  power.  Admission  to  tliat  oltice 
can  be  liad  only  tin'ougli  a  solemn  consecration, 
sacra)iiintain  Di-dinis,  which  can  be  given  only 
by  a  bishop,  bnt  svliicli  imjiarls  to  thi'  ordained 
au  indestructible  spiritnal  character,  by  virtue  of 
■which  he  can  discharge  Ids  lofty  spiritnal  func- 
tions. The  conditions  of  admission  are  baptism, 
male  sex,  unmarried  state,  twenty-five  years' 
age,  etc.  ;  excluded  are  slaves,  those  who  were 
born  illegitinuitely,  those  who  have  spilt  blood, 
those  who  suffer  from  some  conspicuous  bodily 
■defect,  etc.  This  view  of  the  priesthood  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  retained  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Protestant  churclies,  and  she 
still  retains  it  almost  without  the  least  modifica- 
tion. [.See  Eng.  trans.  Calechiiin  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Bait.,  jjp.  220  S(i(i.]  H.\rCK. 

PRIESTLEY,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  b.  at  Field- 
head,  Yorkshire,  INlarch  Is,  17oo;  d.  at  Xorthum- 
berland,  Penn.,  Feb.  0,  lb04.  lie  was  graduated 
at  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  and  was 
successively  Independent  nanister  at  Needham 
Market,  Suffolk  (1755),  and  at  Xantvvich,  Cheshire 
(1758);  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Warrington 
tli,ssenting  academy  (1701)  ;  mini.ster  at  Mill-IIill 
Chapel,  Leeds;  librarian  and  companion  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  (1773)  ;  minister  at  Birming- 
ham (1780)  and  at  Hackney  (1791);  sailed  for 
America  (April  7,  1794),  and  lived  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  his  son's  farm.  His  great  reputation  rests 
upon  his  discoveries  in  chennstry  and  physics,  par- 
ticularly the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  indeed,  of 
almost  all  gases.  But  he  is  mentioned  here  because 
he  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  Unitarian  senti- 
ments, although  ill  fitted  by  temper  and  study  for 
a  religious  champion.  1 1  is  principal  theological 
■work  is  .4  History  of  the  Corruptions  oft  '/iristiauil//, 
Birmingham,  1782,2  vols.,  new  ed.,  London,  1871. 
As  among  the.se  "corrupitions"  he  put  the  orthodox 
•doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  book  excited  a  great 
•commotion.  He  also  wrote  A  Jlistori/ofihe  Earlij 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from 
Original  Writers,  proving  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  at  first  Unitarian,  Birnnngham,  1786,  4  vols.; 
Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture,  for  the  Use  of 
the  Pulpit  and  Private  Families,  Northumberland 
<Penn.),  1803, 4  vols.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  "  lib- 
eral "  side  in  politics,  no  less  than  in  religion,  he 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  at  Birmingham,  that 
his  house  was  entered  and  sacked  by  a  mob  on 
July  14,  1791,  while  some  friends  were  celebrat- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  For  this  af- 
front he  received  £2,502  damages. 

A  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  1860  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Oxford  University ;  and  another  was  un- 
veiled at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  Aug.  1,  1874;  while 
on  the  same  day,  the  American  chemists  cele- 
brated at  Northumberland,  Penn.,  the  centennial 
of  his  discovery  of  oxygen.  His  bibliography, 
compiled  in  1876,  and  placed  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  comprises  more  than  three  hundred 
publications  of  various  sizes,  and  on  nimierous 
subjects.  The  most  of  his  laboratory  was  in  1883 
given  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  For  his  biography,  see  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  to  the  Year  1795,  written  by 
Himself;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  Time  of  his 
Decease,  by  his  Son,  London,  lSOO-07,  2  vols. 


PRIMACY,  PRIMATE.  The  hierarchical  or- 
ganization lulldwi'd  till'  pcjlitical  division  of  the 
Honiaii  Empire ;  but  in  course  of  timi'  the  titles 
of  the  superior  ecclesiastics  were  changed.  In 
the  Orient,  the  patriarch  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  organization,  and  under  him  the  eparchs 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  exarchs  in  the  dioceses. 
In  the  (Occident,  the  e/iiscoj/tis  priinof  stdis  bore  the 
title  of  primus,  which  meant  the  same  as  meti-o- 
politan,  or  archbishop.  The  more  or  less  prona- 
nent  position  of  a  bishop  depended  generally  on 
the  importance  of  the  location,  or  —  as  in  Pontns, 
Africa,  and  Spain  —  on  the  date  of  the  ordination. 
The  Bishop  of  Carthage,  however,  occupied  a 
peculiar  position,  somewliat  similar  to  that  of  an 
Oriental  patriarch.  He  had  the  right  of  super- 
vision over  all  the  African  provinces  ;  he  convened 
the  general  synods  of  Africa,  and  presided  over 
them ;  no  bishop  could  be  elected  ■without  his 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  disputed  election,  he 
made  the  decision,  etc.  But  he  had  no  peculiar 
title ;  he  was  simply  styled  primus,  or  scnex.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  title  of  prinias,  origi- 
nally given  to  all  metropolitans,  was  superseded 
by  that  of  archiepiseopus,  and  retained  only  by 
the  vicars  of  the  Pope.  Their  rights  —  defined 
partly  by  older  canons,  partly  by  custom — con- 
sisted in  confirming  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
elected,  convening  national  synods,  and  presiding 
over  them,  receiving  appeals,  sujierintending  tlie 
districts,  and  crowning  the  kings.  Ciradually, 
however,  their  rights  were  absorbed  by  the  Pope, 
and  their  position  became  in  reality  only  one  of 
honor.  The  primacy  of  Sjiain  was  Toledo ;  of 
France,  Bourges  and  Lyons  (for  Rheinis  and  Nar- 
bonne  the  pranacy  was  a  mere  title)  ;  of  Italy, 
Pisa;  of  Hungary,  Grau;  of  Bohemia,  Prague; 
of  Poland,  Gne.sen ;  of  Denmark,  Limd ;  of  Eng- 
land, Canterbury;  of  Scotland,  St.  Andrews;  of 
Ireland,  Armagh ;  of  Germany,  the  three  ecclesi- 
astical electorates,  and  Magdeburg  and  Salzburg. 
In  Protestant  countries  the  title  has  been  retained 
in  England,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
Primate  of  all  England,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  Primate  of  England;  and  in  Sweden,  wliere 
the  Archbishop  of  Lund  is  still  styled  Prinjate  of 
Sweden.  See  J.  F.  M.^vgek  :  Diss,  de  primatibus, 
Leipzig,  3d  ed.,  1741  ;  Damianus  Molitor:  De 
primatibus,  Gbttingen,  1800.         H.  F.  JACOBSKN. 

PRIMICERIUS  (from  primus,  "first,"  and  vera, 
"wax"),  he  who  has  his  name  inscribed  as  the  first 
on  the  waxed  tablet;  the  head  of  any  body  of 
officials,  in  contradistinction  to  the  secundocerius, 
tertiocerius,  etc.  At  the  papal  court,  organized,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  model  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
there  were  several  officers  who  bore  the  title  of 
primicerius.  JNlost  frequently,  however,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  officer 
ranking  immediately  after  the  archpresbyter  and 
archdeacon,  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  pra- 
ceptor,  or  scholasticus,  or  pracentor. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CONNECTION. 
See  JNlKTiiODisM. 

PRINCE,  Thomas,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  May  15,  1687  ;  d.  in  Boston, 
Oct.  22,  1758.  He  was  graduated  at  Harv.^rd 
College,  1707  ;  visited  Barbadoes  and  Madeira ; 
preached  for  several  years  at  Combs  and  other 
places  in  England ;  returned  to  Boston,  July  20, 
1717,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1718  was  ordained  colleague. 
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pastor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall,  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  His  memory  rests  upon  his 
Chronological  hislonj  of  New  Enrjiaiul  in  the  form 
of  annals  .  .  .  icilh  an  Introduction  containing  a 
brief  epitome  .  .  .  of  crents  abroad  from  the  Crea- 
tion, Boston,  vol.  i.,  173G;  Nos.  1,  2, 3  (66  pp.  in  all) 
of  vol.  ii.,  1755.  The  history  proper  begins  with 
1602.  He  intended  to  bring  it  down  to  1730:  but 
the  strange  lack  of  encouragement  by  the  public 
probably  disheartened  him ;  so  that  almost  twenty 
years  elai^sed  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume,  ere  he  began  the  second,  and,  his  death 
coming  soon  after,  he  brought  the  history  down 
no  later  than  Aug.  5,  1633 ;  and  as,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  many  of -his  manuscripts  were 
<lestroyed,  a  large  part  of  his  invaluable  collection 
(made  during  fifty  years)  of  facts  i-especting  the 
early  history  of  the  country  has  perished.  His 
History  was  republished  (ed.  by  Nathan  Hale), 
Boston,  1826,  and  again  (ed.  by  S.  G.  Drake),  Bos- 
ton, 1852,  and  portions  in  fifth  edition  of  Jlorton's 
Neic-England  Memorial,  Boston,  1855.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  An  account  rf  the  Earthquakes  of 
New  England  (1755),  New  England  Psalm  book 
revised  and  improved  (1758),  and  other  works. 
His  library  was  bequeathed  to  the  Old  South 
Church,  and  by  it  deposited  in  the  Public  Library, 
Boston,  1866,  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  pub- 
lished. See  Spr.\GUE  :  Atinals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vol.  i.  304. 

His  son  Thomas  (b.  1722;  d.  1748)  edited  the 
earliest  American  periodical,  The  Christiati  his- 
tory, containing  accounts  of  the  revival  ami  propa- 
gation of  religion  in  Great  Britain  and  America  for 
174s.  Boston,  1744-45,  2  vols.  It  was  published 
weeklv. 

PRINCETON,  the  Village,  its  Institutions, 
Theology,  and  Literature. 

I.  Thk  BoRoiGii  OF  Princeton  is  situated 
almost  midway  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  on  the  old  Indian  path  between  the  fords 
of  the  Raritan  and  the  Delaware,  near  its  inter- 
section with  the  line  dividing  the  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Jersey,  two  Inmdred  and  twenty- 
one  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  first  foot-hills, 
which,  rising  above  the  sandy  plains  of  the  south, 
roll  on  northward  and  westward  to  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in 
1694,  and  generally  called,  after  the  neighboring 
rivulet,  "Stony  Brook."  It  was  called  Princeton 
in  1724.  The  battle  of  Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777, 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  Revolution.  Two 
eminent  citizens  of  Princeton,  Richard  Stockton 
and  John  Witherspoon,  signed  the  Decl.aration  of 
Independence.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1776,  the 
first  Legislature  of  New  .Jersey,  under  th(!  Consti- 
tution, met  in  Princeton,  and  organized  tlie  now 
State  goverinnent ;  and  Princeton  continued  the 
capital  until  the  \;itU'.r  part  of  1778.  During  four 
months,  from  June  20  to  Nov.  4,  1783,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  held  its  sessions  in  the  librai-y-room 
of  the  college  ;  and  Washington,  for  some  time  in 
attendance,  issued  his  farewell  orders  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary armies  from  the  house  of  Judge  Berrien 
on  Rocky  Hill.  The  village  itself,  numbering 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  distinguished  only 
by  its  fine  trees  and  elevated  situation;  but  in 
recent  times  the  beautiful  and  spacious  buildings 
erected  by  munificent  patrons  for  the  uses  of  the 
college  and  tlie  theological  seminary  are,  upon 


the  whole,  unrivalled  in  .•\merica.  In  this  respect 
the  village  is  admitted  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  other  the  ideal  of  an  English  university 
town.  The  cemetery  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  land ;  for  here  lie  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  citizens,  presidents,  and  pro- 
fessors, including  the  Bayards  and  Stocktons  of 
New  Jersey,  Edwards,  Davies,  and  AVitherspoon, 
of  the  college,  and  the  Alexanders,  Miller,  and 
Hodge,  etc.,  of  the  seminary. 

II.  Its  Institutions. — \l)  Princeton  College 
(corporate  name.  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  from 
its  oldest  main  building,  called  Nassau  Hall)  was 
founded  by  members  of  the  sj-nod  of  New  York 
(New  Light),  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  godly 
ministry  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
uniting  religion  and  science  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation. The  most  active  founders  were  Messrs. 
Dickinson,  Pierson,  Pemberton,  and  Burr,  residing 
in  East  Jersey.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Samuel  Blair,  leading  members  of  the  presby- 
teries of  New  Brunswick  and  New  Castle,  and 
representatives  of  the  Log  College,  Neshaminy, 
Penn.,  cordially  co-operated  with  the  originators 
of  the  college  from  the  date  of  the  second  charter. 
The  first  charter  was  given  by  acting  Governor 
Hamilton,  in  1746;  and  the  .second  and  permanent 
charter  was  given  by  the  great  civil  patron  of  the 
college,  Governor  i?elcher,  in  1748.  Jonathan 
Dickinson  was  chosen  first  president,  Maj',  1747 ; 
and  the  college  opened,  in  the  fourth  week  of 
May  following,  in  Elizabethtown,  where  President 
Dickinson  died  on  the  7th  of  October.  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr  was  immediately  appointed  president ;  and 
the  college  moved  to  Newark,  and  the  first  Com- 
mencement was  held  Nov.  9, 1748.  In  the  fall  of 
1756,  Nassau  Hall  and  the  president's  house  being 
finished,  the  college  was  removed  to  Princeton. 
It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  ti'ustees,  of  which 
the  governor  of  the  State  is  ex  officio  president, 
consisting  of  twenty-ssven  persons,  including  the 
president  of  the  college,  twelve  of  whom  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  and 
one-half  of  whom  are  required  by  miiform  custom 
to  be  ministers  of  the  go.spel.  The  citizens  of 
Princeton  and  other  friends  of  the  college  raised 
its  first  funds  in  small  sums.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Tennent  and  Davies  collected  money  for  it  in 
Great  Britain.  Until  recently  it  has  been  mainly 
dependent  on  tuition-fees.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
its  grounds,  buildings,  museums,  library,  appara- 
tus, ciu'riculum,  and  professorships,  including  a 
.school  of  science,  liave  been  erected,  extendeil, 
and  endowed  on  .a  noble  scale,  liy  the  munificent 
gifts  of  such  patrons  as  .Fames  Leno.x,  .lohn  C. 
(ireen,  John  1.  Blair,  William  Libbey,  Henry  (J. 
Marquan<l,  Robert  and  Alexander  Stuart,  N.  N. 
Ilalsted,  an<l  others.  Following  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  William  and  Mary,  Princeton  College  is  the 
fourth  in  age,  and  in  rank  not  far  behind  the 
first  of  .\mericau  colleges.  Its  presidents  have 
been  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Aaron  Burr,  Jduathan 
Edwards,  Samuel  D.avies,  Samuel  Einley,  .lolni 
Witherspoon,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Ashbcl 
Green,  .Lames  Carnalian,  .lolin  ]\Iacleaii,  and 
James  McCosh.  From  the  first,  until  the  found- 
ing of  the  theological  seminary,  llie  college  alw.ays, 
in  its  president  or  another,  provided  a  jnofessor 
of  theology.  It  has  .sent  out  5,.5(l0  graduates, 
1,087  ministers  of  the  gospel,  1   President  and 
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2  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States,  310  high 
magistrates,  1S7  presidents  and  professors  of  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries,  of  wlioni  32  liave 
been  in  the  service  of  tlieir  ahnii  tiidlrr.  It  pos- 
sesses one  of  tlie  most  rare  and  extensive  paleonto- 
logical  museums  in  tiie  country,  and  its  united 
libraries  amount  to  alrout  75,000. 

(2)  Princeton  TheoUiijicnl  Seminary.  —  After 
the  first  settlement  of  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations in  tlie  United  States,  their  candi- 
dates for  tlie  ministry  received  their  theological 
education  from  the  more  learned  pastors.  The 
president,  or  otlier  theological  professor  in  Piince- 
ton  College,  taught  theological  classes  from  the 
first,  until  the  commencement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  same  place.  The 
presidents  of  Yale  College  began  to  hold  theo- 
logical classes  in  1754 :  its  theological  seminary 
as  a  distinct  department  was  added  in  1822.  The 
Associate  Synod  founded  the  first  American  Prot- 
estant theological  school  in  Beaver  County,  Penn., 
in  1794,  under  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.D. 
The  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  under  Dr. 
John  jM.  Mason,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
commenced  in  1804;  Andover,  in  1808;  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  in  New  I5runswick,  N.J.,  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Livingston,  in  1810.  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  was  founded  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  in  1812.  He  continued  in  office  until 
his  death,  in  1851.  Its  principal  founders  were 
Rev.  Drs.  Green,  WoodluiU,  Romeyn,  Miller,  Arch- 
ibald Alexander,  James  Richards,  Amzi  Arm- 
strong, etc.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  of  New- York  City 
was  elected  second  professor  in  1813  (d.  1850). 
The  Rev.  Charles  Hodge  was  made  professor  in 
1822  (d.  1878).  Rev.  .Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
D.D.,  was  made  instructor  in  1833,  and  professor 
in  1835  (d.  1860).  Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  D.D., 
became  professor  in  1836,  resigned  in  1838.  Rev. 
James  Waddel  Alexander,  D.D.,  became  profess- 
or in  1849,  and  resigned  in  1851.  The  present 
faculty  consists  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.  (be- 
came professor  in  1851),  Rev.  A.  T.  M'Gill,  D.D., 
in  1854,  and  retired  Emeritus  in  1883,  Rev.  C. 
W.  Hodge,  D.D.,  in  1860,  Rev.  James  C.  :\Ioffatt, 
D.D.,  in  1861,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D.,  in 
1871,  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  in  1877,  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  in  1880,  Rev.  William 
M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  in  1883.  The  whole  number 
of  students,  from  the  beginning  to  the  spring 
of  1882,  has  been  3,464.  These  have  graduated 
from  150  different  colleges:  204  have  been  for- 
eign missionaries.  Tlie  cliief  benefactors  of  tlie 
seminary  liave  been  Robert  and  .James  Lenox, 
Robert  L.  and  Alexander  Stuart,  John  C.  Green, 
George  Brown,  and  Levi  P.  Stone,  etc.  These 
have  endowed  this  eldest  of  Presbyterian  semina- 
ries with  admirable  grounds,  dormitories,  chapel, 
library-buildings  and  library,  lecture-rooms,  pro- 
fessors' houses,  scholarship  and  other  funds.  The 
library  contains  aliout  40,000  volumes. 

HI.  Theology.  —  The  philosophy  taught  in 
Princeton  froin  the  first,  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Witherspoon,  .James  McCosh,  and  h.  H.  Atwater, 
has  been  that  known  as  the  "Scotch  .School." 
The  representative  theologians  of  Pi-inceton  have 
been  Jonathan  Edwards,  .John  Withei'spoon,  Ar- 
chibald Alexander,  and  Charles  Hodge.  These 
have  all  been  conservative  Calvinists  of  the  Old 


School,  of  the  special  type  repre.sented  by  the 
Westminsti'r  Standards.  This  was  true  eiiually 
of  the  founders  of  the  seminary,  —  Ashbel  Green, 
James  Richards,  and  others. 

The  term  "  Princeton  Theology  "  originated  in 
New  England  about  1831  or  1832,  and  was  applied 
to  the  general  characteristics  of  that  system  ad- 
vocated by  the  Biblical  Jlepartdri/  iiurl  Princeton 
Review  in  its  controversies  with  the  disciples  of 
Drs.  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Finney,  and  Taylor,  tlie 
leaders  of  various  phases  of  the  "  New-England 
School."  Of  this  "Princeton  Theology"  the  char- 
acteristic was  close  and  persistent  adherence  to 
the  type  of  Calvinism  taught  in  the  AVestminster 
Standards  as  these  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  classical  literature  of  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  and 
English  Puritan  theologians,  who  wrote  after  the 
date  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  especially  Francis  Tur- 
retin  of  Geneva,  and  John  Owen  of  England.  The 
phrases  "  Princeton  Party  "  and  "  The  Princeton 
Gentlemen  "  were  applied  to  the  party  represented 
by  the  Biblical  Repertory  during  the  controversies 
which  terminated  in  the  disruption  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1838.  This  "  party "' was  in 
perfect  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Old- School 
party  in  that  struggle,  but  hesitated  to  follow  its 
leaders  in  some  of  their  more  extreme  and  de- 
batable methods  of  reform,  such  as  the  "  Act  and 
Testimony  "  of  1834,  etc. 

IV.  IjIT.  —  The  sources  of  information  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  this  article  are  The  Histnri/ 
of  the  Colleije  of  Neiv  Jcrsci/.,  from  its  Origin  in  174^ 
to  Commencement  of  1S54,  hij  John  Macleax,  tenth 
president  of  the  college,  Phila.,  1877,  2  vols.,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. ;  The  History  of  Princeto7i  anil  its 
Institutions,  by  John  Haokman,  Phila.,  1879,  2 
vols.,  J.  B.  Cippincott  &  Co. ;  Princeton  College 
(hiring  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Rev.  Samuel  D. 
Alexander,  D.D.,  1872;  The  Princeton  Book;  a 
Series  of  Sketches  pertaining  to  the  History,  etc..  of 
the  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  illus.  with 
views  and  portraits,  Boston,  1879,  4to,  Hougiiton, 
Osgood,  &  Co. ;  ^4  Brief  History  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller, 
Princeton,  1838;  The  General  Catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  by  Professor  H.  C.  Cameron, 
D.D.,  I'rinceton,  1882;  The  General  Catalogue  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  by  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Sciienck,  D.D.,  Princeton,  1882, 
8vo,  330  pp. ;  the  Lires  of  Drs.  Archibald  and 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  of  Drs.  Sanmel  Ali'.ler, 
Ashbel  Green,  and  Charles  Hodge.  The  Bihliciil 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Rericw,  from  1825  to  1872, 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  editor-in-cliief,  represents  the 
"  Princeton  school  "  by  discussions  on  all  topics, 
biblical,  theological,  and  ecclesiastica'  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Miller  contributed  between  1830  and  1842 
twenty-five  articles ;  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  in 
all,  seventy-seven  articles;  Dr.  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  ninety-three ;  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander, 
one  hundred;  Dr.  Lyman  11.  Atwater,  sixty-six  ; 
and  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  a  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Mr.  Hageman,  in  his  History  of  Princeton,  etc., 
has  enumerated  seventy  authors,  citizens  of  Prince- 
ton, principally  officers  of  the  college  and  semi- 
nary. These  have  issued  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  distinct  volumes,  besides  a  larger  number 
of  printed  essays,  sermons,  orations,  not  yet  col- 
lected. Not  counting  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Edwards,  the  principal  permanent  works  which 
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have  rendered  Priuceton  famous  are  The  Works 
of  the  Rev.  John  Willierspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  tcilh 
Life  of  the  Author  in  a  Sennon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
RoDGERS  of  New-York  City,  Philadelphia,  1800, 
3  vols.,  W.  W.  Woodman ;  also  the  various  Works, 
as  yet  uncollected,  and  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  of  Professor  Joseph  IIexry,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.  ;  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. ;  President 
J.\MES  McCosH,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;  Professor  S.\m- 
UEL  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;  Drs.  Archib.ald, 
James  W.,  and  Joseph  Addison  Alex,\ni)Er; 
and  of  Dr.  Ch.\rles  IIodge,  especially  his  Si/$- 
iematic  Theology,  New  York,  1872,  3  vols.  Svo, 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  a.  a.  hodge. 

PRIOR  and  PRIORESS  are,  as  titles  of  monas- 
tic officials,  of  comparatively  late  date,  —  from  the 
time  of  Pope  Celestine  V.  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj'.  AVith  respect  to  priors,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  noticed  between  a  prior  claiistralts 
and  a  prior  conventualis.  The  former  was  simply 
a  subordinate  officer  of  the  abbot,  appointed  by 
him,  and  in  certain  cases  acting  as  his  substitute; 
while  the  latter  was  himself  the  head  of  a  mon- 
astery, and  exercising  the  same  authority  as  an 
abbot. 

PRISCILLIANISTS,  so  called  from  their  found- 
er, Priscillian,  were  a  religious  sect  which  flour- 
ished in  Spain  and  Gaul  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  but  was  declared  heretical,  and 
finally  put  down,  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Among 
its  peculiar  tenets  the  following  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  There  is  only  one  God,  and  the 
Trinity  is  only  a  triple  form  of  revelation  ;  but 
from  God  emanate  spirits,  which,  however,  gradu- 
ally deviate  more  and  more  from  the  divine  per- 
fection. The  world  was  created  by  such  a  spirit, 
but  by  no  means  by  a  perfect  one ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  soon  became  so  much  the 
worse  as  it  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil. 
The  Devil  is  not  a  fallen  angel,  not  even  a  crea- 
ture of  God.  He  developed  spontaneously  from 
chaos  and  darkness,  and  is  the  principle  and  sub- 
stance of  evil.  From  him  come  plagues,  di.seiises, 
sufferings,  etc.  The  human  body  is  his  handi- 
work. The  human  soul,  on  the  contrary,  ema- 
nates from  Ciod;  and,  to  save  it  from  the  Devil, 
Christ  appeared  on  earth.  But  Clirist  was  not  a 
real  man,  and  not  actually  born  by  Mary.  He 
only  assumed  luiman  fle.sh,  without  also  assuming 
a  human  soul ;  and  he  was  altogether  exemjited 
from  the  liuman  process  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. From  these  doctrinal  tenets  the  Pri.scil- 
lianists  derived  a  very  austere  asceticism.  They 
abstained  altogether  from  flesh;  they  took  great 
care  not  to  put  any  children  into  tlie  world,  etc. 
Externally  they  maintained  connection  with  the 
church,  and  jirofessed  to  be  good  Catholics,  only 
that  tliev  fasted  on  .Sundays  and  on  Cln'istmas 
Day,  and  avoided  swallowing  the  elements  in  the 
Lord's  .Supper.  Hut  secretly  they  celebrated 
divine  service  in  their  own  manner,  allowing 
women  to  ofhoiate,  and  opening  the  doors  lujtli 
for  magic  and  licentiousness.  They  also  kept 
their  doctrines  secret,  and  for  that  purjiose  they 
considered  both  lying  and  perjury  adnnssible. 
They  had  a  literature.  Besides  Priscillian.  their 
founder,  Latronianus,  Tiberianus,  and  Diclinnius 
are  mentioned  among  them  .as  authors.  But  tliat 
literature  has  altogether  perished. 


The  sect  was  first  discovered  in  .Spain  in  379. 
Priscillian,  a  rich  and  gifted  man,  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  devoted  himself  from  early  youth 
to  philo-sophical  and  theological  studies,  disdain- 
ing all  vain  and  frivolous  enjoyments.  Like 
many  other  gifted  men  of  his  time,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  !Manich.T?ans.  But  his  ambition 
did  not  allow  him  to  become  a  mere  adept  of 
another  sect.  He  aspired  to  form  a  sect  himself. 
^Mixing  up  various  elements  of  Cinosticism  and 
Manicha;ism  with  Christianity,  he  developed  a 
system  of  his  own,  and  succeeded  in  having  it 
adopted,  not  only  by  a  number  of  women,  but 
even  by  two  bishops,  Justantius  and  Salvianus. 
The  miserable  condition  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  the  degeneration,  spiiitual  and  moral,  of  the 
hierarchy,  contributed  much  to  his  success,  not  to 
speak  of  the  general  longing  after  the  hidden 
truth,  -which  the  Manicha>an  propaganda  had 
awakened  far  and  wide  in  the  congregations. 
Bishop  Ilyginus  of  Cordova  was  the  first  to  take 
notice  of  the  spreading  heresy.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  Christian  feeling  and  of  discrimination : 
he  wished  to  convert  the  heretics.  Quite  other- 
wise with  Bishop  Idacius  of  Emerida,  and  Bishop 
Ithacius  of  Sosserba :  they  wanted  to  suppress 
the  heresy.  As  the  condemnation  and  excommu- 
nication launched  against  the  Priscillianists  by 
the  synod  of  Saragossa  (380)  ju'oved  of  no  avail, 
the  two  bishops  appealed  to  the  emperor,  Gratia- 
nus ;  and  he  actually  issued  an  edict  threatening 
the  heretics  with  banishment  from  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  Priscillian,  who  had  become  Bishop 
of  Avila,  repaired  to  Italy,  and  exerted  himself 
to  win  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Daraasus  of  Rome, 
for  his  cause.  In  that  he  failed,  but  by  bribery 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  imperial  edict  can- 
celled. Shortly  after,  however,  Gratianus  was 
assassinated ;  and  a  new  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  to  his  successor,  Maximus.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  declared  it  a  crime  for  the  secular  power  to 
interfere  in  matters  purely  religious,  Maximus 
condemned  Priscillian  to  death,  as  a  heretic  ;  and 
he  was  decapitati'd  at  Treves  in  385.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  Christian  was  punished  with 
death  on  account  of  heresy,  and  all  Christendom 
felt  the  shock. 

The  death  of  the  leader,  however,  was  not  the 
end  of  the  movement.  The  military  force  which 
Maximus  .sent  against  the  Priscillianists  was  re- 
called at  tlie  instance  of  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  condenuuition  of  the  .synod  of 
Toledo  (in  400),  the  sect  spread  freely.  The  con- 
fusion became  still  wor.se  when  tlie  Arian  Visi- 
goths broke  into  the  country.  They  liated  the 
Catholics,  and  they  w<'re  too  rude  to  really  under- 
stand tlie  heretics.  At  that  ju'riod  Orosius  wrote 
against  tlie  Priscillianists,  also  Augustine  and 
Leo  the  (ireat.  But  every  thing  ju-oved  in  vain 
until  King  Theo<lemir  abandoned  ,\rianisni,  and 
joined  the  Catholic  Church  ;  then  tlie  .synod  of 
Braga  (.')(J3)  succeeded  in  employing  really  effec- 
tive measures  against  the  heretics,  and  tlie  sect 
soon  disappeared.  See  the  pertinent  writings  of 
Orosius,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  the  (ireat,  and 
Siilpicius  Severus,  al.so  S.  va.\  Fries.  Diss,  de 
Prise,  Utrecht,  1745,  and  LI'hkert:  Dehar. Prise, 
Copenhageu,  1840.  albheciit  voqel. 
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PROBABILISM,  in  morals,  (U'liotes  a  view,  ac- 
coi'cliiii;  to  whicli  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  tile  will 
shall  b(^  cU'terniined  by  a  sure  conviction  of  truth  : 
it  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  a  probable  opinion  of 
truth.  Such  a  view  was  first  develojied  by  the 
(ireek  Sophists,  anil  afterwards  by  the  .Jewish 
Talmudists.  In  the  Christian  Church  the  first 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  writinjjs  of  certain 
Greek  Fathers,  after  (Jhrysostoni,  who  admitted 
a  certain  "economy,"  or  frati.i  pia  (see  Gass :  Gc- 
sckichle  d.  c/ir.  Ethik,  i.  2;Ji),  and  in  the  mediaeval 
penitentials,  which,  with  the  formula  nihii  nucet 
("  it  does  not  hurt "),  opened  up  a  wide  field  to 
moral  indifference.  Well  prepared  l)y  the  casuists 
and  the  Dominican  theologians  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  the  view  was  finally  brought  into  system  by 
the  Jesuit  moralists,  (iabriel  Vasquez  was  the 
first  to  adopt  it,  about  1.j98  :  with  Escobar,  who 
died  1633,  it  reached  its  full  bloom.  He  discussed, 
for  instance,  the  question  whether  it  is  sufficient 
to  love  God  once  in  one's  life  (Vasquez),  or  thrice 
(Henriquez),  or  once  every  three  years  (Coninch), 
or  once  every  year  (Hurtado  de  Mendoza).  An 
opinio  probabi/is,  that  is,  the  opinion  of  some  doctor 
grains  et  probus,  is  quoted  for  each  proposition. 
Personally  he  adopts  the  view  of  Henriquez,  but 
he  declares  that  the  confessor  is  morally  bound 
to  give  absolution  on  any  of  these  terms.  In  1620 
the  Sorboime  protested  against  the  doctrine  of 
Probabilism.  In  1656  the  Lettres  provinciales  of 
Pascal  made  the  view  actually  odious  to  all  serious 
people.  In  1665  Alexander  VII.  felt  compelled 
to  disavow  a  number  of  the  propositions  of  the 
Probabilists,  and  in  1679  Innocent  XI.  expressed 
himself  still  more  plainly  on  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, when,  in  1691,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
Tyrso  Gonzalez,  published  his  Anti-probabilist 
Fundamenta  theotogice  yiioralis,  he  raised  such  a 
storm  in  the  society,  that  he  barely  escaped  deposi- 
tion, and  the  .lesuist  moralists  continued  to  teach 
their  old  doctrines  under  various  modifications;  as 
Probabilism  pure  and  simple,  which  asserts  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  prefer  a  more  to  a 
less  probable  opinion  ;  or  ^Equiprobabilism,  which 
declares  there  can  be  no  choice  between  two  opin- 
ions miless  they  are  equally  probable ;  or  Proba- 
biliorism,  whicli  demands  that  the  more  probable 
opinion  shall  always  be  cho.sen,  etc.  See  Sam. 
Rachei,  :  Examen  probnhiHtatis  Jesuiticce,  Helmst., 
1664  ;  CoTTA  :  De  probahilikile  morali,  Jena,  1728  ; 
CoNCiNA :  Stnria  del  probahil.  e  7-if/orismo,  Lucca, 
1718,  2  vols.;  Jon.  Huber  :  Dei-  Jcsuilenorden, 
Berlin,  1873,  pp.  284  sqq.  ZOCKLER. 

PROBATION,  Future,  the  doctrine  taught  by 
some  modern  German  divines,  that  the  offers  of 
the  gospel  will  be  made  to  men  in  the  next  life 
who  never  had  a  probation  in  the  present  life. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  purgatory,  where 
souls  are  supposed  to  undergo  purification  through 
penal  suffering;  from  the  doctrine,  that,  in  the  in- 
intermediate  state,  the  process  of  sanctification, 
incomplete  at  death,  is  carried  on  to  perfection ; 
and  from  Universalism  in  all  its  forms.  How  long 
the  period  of  po!<t  mortem  probation  lasts  is  not 
asserted ;  though,  if  it  exist  at  all,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  terminate  before  the  judgment. 
The  most  natural  mode  of  conceiving  of  it  is  to  sup- ' 
pose  that  the  conditions  of  the  siimer  as  to  motive  I 
and  will,  and  of  the  gospel  as  to  the  requirements 
of  faith  and  repentance,  are  carried  over  into  the 


intermediate  .state,  covering  the  period  between 
deatli  and  the  resurrection.  Some  hold  that  all 
wlio  die  unregenerate  will  have  the  opportunity  in 
the  next  life  of  repenting, and  believing  in  Christ; 
others  (and  this  is  the  more  common  view)  limit 
future  pr<ibation  to  the  heathen,  to  infants  dying 
in  infancy,  and  all  other  persons  to  whom  the 
gospel  had  not  been  presented  in  this  life.  In 
support  of  one  or  the  otlier,  orboth,of  these  views, 
it  is  urged  :  — 

1.  That  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  sliarp  antithesis 
between  tlie  embodied  and  the  di.sembodied  con- 
dition of  the  soul ;  that,  while  death  is  a  crisis,  we 
have  no  right  to  regard  it.  as  the  terminus  of  all 
gracious  influence  and  opportunity.  In  reply  to 
this,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  future  life  is  made 
expressly,  or  implied,  in  the  New  Testament.  "  It 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  death 
the  judgment  "  (Heb.  ix.  27). 

2.  That  the  Bible  condemns  no  one  to  whom 
the  gospel  has  not  been  brought  home,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  heathen  who  have  not  heard  the 
gospel,  and  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  it  is  es- 
sential to  any  fair  treatment  of  them,  that  offers 
of  the  gospel  be  made  to  them  after  death.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  heathen  are  not  con- 
demned because  they  rejected  Christ,  but  because 
they  sin  —  "  As  many  as  have  siimed  witliout  law 
shall  also  perish  without  law ;  "  and  that  it  is  not 
held  that  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  condemned. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bible  conditions  salvation  by 
belief,  and  that  infants  cannot  believe  ;  but  it  is 
far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of 
faith  applies  only  to  those  wlio  were  capable  of 
being  outwardly  called  than  to  suppose  that  in- 
fants dying  in  infancy  are  to  receive  a  probation 
in  the  next  world,  and  an  opportunity  to  repent, 
believe,  and  embrace  tlie  gosjiel. 

3.  That  Christ  w'ent  and  preached  to  the  spir- 
its in  prison  (1  Pet.  iii.  19).  To  this  argument 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
passage,  and  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
spirits  were  preached  to  in  prison,  or  whether 
they  were  preached  to  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and 
for  their  disobedience  had  been  in  prison  ever 
since  ;  that,  supposing  that  Christ  went  to  Hades 
with  a  proclamation  to  the  antediluvians,  we  are 
not  told  what  it  was  —  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  gospel ;  and  that  although  such  overtures 
were  made  to  the  antediluvians,  and  at  a  particu- 
lar crisis  in  the  economy  of  grace,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  be  continued  ever  after. 

4.  That  other  passages  of  Scripture  furnish  a 
basis  for  the  belief  in  future  probation.  The 
strongest  of  these  are  JIatt.  xii.  32,  and  1  Pet. 
iv.  6.  From  the  first  it  is  argued,  and  tlie  high 
authority  of  Augustine  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
exegesis",  that  the  non-forgiveness  of  sins  against 
the  Holy  Crhost  in  the  next  world  implies  the 
possible  forgiveness  of  all  other  sins :  so  Lange, 
Olsliausen,  and  others.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  words  meant  more  than  that 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Gliost  can  never  be 
forgiven,  as,  indeed,  is  taught  in  so  many  words 
in  Mark  iii.  29.  In  regard  to  the  second  pas- 
sage, there  is  the  difficulty,  referred  to  above,  of 
knowing  whether  the  text  means  to  teach  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  men  while  they  were 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  whether,  having  beeii 
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preached  unto,  those  here  spoken  of  have  since 
then  been  dead. 

It  must  be  evident  there  is  very  slight,  if  there 
is  any,  exegetical  support  for  the  hjiwthesis  of  a 
probation  in  the  futin-e  state.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  it  rests  mainly  upon  a  priori  and  specula- 
tive gTOunds,  founded,  partly  in  sentiment,  and 
partly  also  in  wrong  conceptions  regarding  the 
covenant  of  grace.  For,  in  reply  to  those  who 
advocate  the  theory,  it  may  be  m-ged :  — 

1.  While  it  may  be  properly  said  that  no  one 
under  moral  government  can  be  justly  condemned 
■who  has  not  had  a  fair  opportunity,  this  cannot  be 
urged  in  supporting  a  future  probation.  If  the 
government  of  God  were  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  individualism,  something  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  a  future  probation  for  the  heathen. 
But  the  Bible  emphasizes  the  race-unity  of  man- 
kind. It  teaches  the  representative  responsibility 
of  Adam,  and  accordingly  that  the  race  had  its 
probation  in  him.  Condemnation,  therefore,  does 
not  follow  rejection  of  the  gospel,  though  that  re- 
jection may  enhance  it.  The  gospel  finds  men  in 
a  state  of  condemnation ;  and,  though  acceptance 
of  Christ  may  be  necessary  to  salvation,  rejection 
of  him  is  not  the  condition  of  condemnation. 

2.  There  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
apostle's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  the  heathen 
can  be  justly  condemned  only  after  they  liave 
rejected  Christ.  Paul's  argiunent  is  unequivo- 
cally to  the  effect  that  the  light  of  conscience  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  them. 

3.  The  Scriptures  not  only  distinctly  say,  "  After 
death,  the  judgment,"  but  "they  teach  that  we  are 
to  "  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body." 
The  references  to  the  future  life  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  imply  that  this  life  is  in  antithe- 
sis to  the  life  to  come,  as  to  working,  and  receiving 
reward,  as  to  sowing  and  reaping,  as  to  running, 
and  reaching  the  goal.  The  sins  that  bar  entrance 
into  heaven  are  sins  that  presuppose  the  present 
conditions  of  our  earthly  life.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah are  represented  as  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire.  Christ  says,  "Whosoever  .shall  be 
ashamed  of  nie  and  my  words  in  tliis  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  all  his  holy  angels."  These 
considerations  should  be  enough  to  show  how 
perilous  it  is  to  neglect  salvation  in  this  world  in 
the  hope  of  having  opportunities  of  repentance  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  how  mistakenly  the  Church 
would  be  acting  if  the  hope  (for,  which  the  Bible 
gives  no  warrant)  that  the  heathen  are  to  have  a 
probation  after  death  should  lead  her  to  relax  lier 
effort  to  evangelize  tlie  world. 

Lit.  —  SciiAFF  :  Com.  (Lange)  on  Malt.  xii.  32 ; 
Die  Siinile  wiiUr  den  heil.  GeisI;  Oostkuzkf.  :  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics  ;  Dornf.u  :  S)/sle7n  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine ;  CuAVKN  :  Kxcursun  on  Hades  (Lange 's  Com. 
on  Rev.):  MAitrr.xsF.N  :  Christian  Dnijmalics  :  Fah- 
HAU  ;   Eternal  lloj/c.  VR.VSCW  h.  r.\TTON. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.  See 
Fii.uxjii  . 

PROCESSIONS  were  frequently  used  both  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  and  a  triumplial  pro- 
cession from  the  Campus  Marlins  to  the  Capitol, 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Picpublic,  w.as,  with  its 
Bongs,  its  images,  its  flowers,  and  its  incense,  not 


so  very  different  from  a  Palm-Sunday  procession 
of  to-ilay  in  a  Roman-Catholic  country.  Proces- 
sions —  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  pro- 
cessio  and  procedere  meant  in  early  days  simply 
"going  to  church"  —  are  not  mentioned,  how- 
ever, in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  until 
the  fourth  century.  In  Constantinople,  where  the 
Arians  were  not  allowed  to  worship  within  the 
walls,  they  walked  morning  and  evening,  in  long 
processions  through  the  streets,  out  to  their  meet- 
ing-places outside  the  waUs ;  and  as  those  proces- 
sions, at  which  hymns  were  sung  made  a  great 
impression  on  people,  and  threatened  to  seduce 
the  Catholics,  Chrysostom  instituted  similar  pro- 
cessions, and  an-anged  them  with  considerable 
pomp.  A  notice  of  Ambrose  (Episl.  40,  ad  Theo- 
dosium)  shows  that  processions  were  in  use  in 
the  West  at  the  same  time,  at  least,  among  the 
monks.  During  the  middle  ages  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  developed  this  feature  of  ceremo- 
nial life  with  great  magnificence ;  and  minutely 
regulated  processions  became  parts  of  her  cele- 
brations, as,  for  instance,  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Festival.  Since  the  Reformation,  however,  pro- 
cessions have  lost  much  of  their  significance,  not 
only  in  Protestant  countries,  but  also  in  countries 
in  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  live 
together.  Cf.  art.  Processionen,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  viii.  803-809. 

PROCLUS.  See  Xeo-Platonism. 
PROCOPIUS  OF  C/ESAREA,  b.  at  C»sarea 
in  Palestina ;  studied  law  at  Berytus,  and  accom- 
panied Belisarius  as  legal  adviser  on  his  campaign 
in  Persia  in  526 ;  visited  Africa,  533-.536,  and  Italy, 
530—539;  and  settled  in  542  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  made  prefect  in  562.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
wars  of  .Justinian,  another  on  his  public  buildings, 
and  a  third,  which  was  not  published  until  after 
his  death,  and  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  first.  They  have  considerable  interest  to  the 
church  historian.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  that 
by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1833-3S,  3  vols. 

PROCOPIUS  OF  GAZA  liveu  in  Constanti- 
nople during  the  reign  of  .Justin  I.  (518-527),  and 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers  commen- 
taries on  the  Octateuch  (ed.  C.  Clauser,  Ziirich, 
1555),  on  Isaiah  (ed.  J.  C'urterius,  Paris,  1580), 
and  on  Kings  and  Chronicles  (ed.  I.  RIeursius, 
Lyons,  1620),  thus  opening  the  long  series  of 
catena-writers. 

PROCOPIUS  (surnamed  The  Great,  to  distin- 
guisli  liiiii  from  contenqjoraries  of  the  same  name) 
was  a  Bohemian  priest,  who  on  the  death  of 
Zizka,  in  1424,  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the 
Hussite  army.  Procopius  was  sprung  from  the 
lower  nobility,  and  h.ad  been  a  follower  of  Hus. 
As  a  priest  he  never  bore  arms ;  but  he  learned 
warfare  under  Zizka,  and  conducted  canqiaigns 
with  ronsumm.ate  .skill.  lie  was  more  of  a  states- 
man tlian  Zizk.a,  and  his  policy  was  to  terrify 
Europe  into  peace  with  Bohemia.  lie  wished  for 
peace,  but  an  honorable  and  enduring  peace.  In 
1 120  he  invaded  Saxony,  and  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans at  Aussig.  In  1427  he  turned  to  ignomini- 
ous night,  at  Tachau,  a  vast  host  of  Crusaders. 
In  1431  he  still  more  ignominiously  routed  the 
forces  of  Germany  at  Tauss.  These  victories  of 
Procopius  rendered  inevitable  the  assembling  of 
the  Council  of  Basel,  which  was  the  only  hope  of 
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hiirope  for  the  settleiueut  of  the  Bohemian  ques- 
tion, «hich  could  not  be  settled  by  the  sword. 
Witli  the  council,  Procopius  was  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  an  honorable  peace.  In  January,  1433, 
Procopius  and  fourteen  other  Bohemian  leaders 
came  to  Basel  to  confer  with  the  council.  The 
disputation  which  ensued  contains  the  most  com- 
plete statement  of  the  Hussite  views.  Procopius 
respected  Cardinal  Cesarini,  the  president  of  the 
council;  and  the  conference  was  conducted  with 
moderation  and  good  feeling  on  both  sides. 
When  the  conference  was  over,  envoys  were  sent 
by  the  council  to  a  diet  in  Prague  to  gauge  the 
feeling  of  Bohemia.  Bohemia,  anxious  to  present 
a  united  front  to  the  council,  strove  to  reduce 
the  town  of  Pilsen,  which  still  held  by  Catholi- 
cism. The  siege  did  not  succeed,  and  a  mutiny 
against  Procopius  arose  in  the  army.  The  proud 
spirit  of  Procopius  was  broken ;  and  he  retired 
from  the  management  of  affairs  in  September, 

1433.  Soon  after  this,  the  Bohemian  Diet  accepted 
the  Compacis  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  with  the 
council.  When  once  the  idea  of  peace  prevailed 
in  Bohemia,  it  spread  rapidly ;  and  a  party  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  Sigismund  as  king  of 
Bohemia  began  to  form.  The  barons  of  Bohemia 
and  ^[oravia  formed  a  royalist  league,  and  Proco- 
pius roused  himself   to   oppose  them.     In  May, 

1434,  the  barons'  army  met  the  Taborites,  under 
Procopius,  at  Lipan.  After  a  desperate  fight, 
Procopius  was  defeated  and  killed.  With  him 
fell  the  power  of  the  Taborites,  and  the  moder- 
ate party  was  thenceforth  predominant  in  the 
management  of  Bohemian  affairs. 

Lit.  —  The  authorities  for  this  period  are  nu- 
merous. The  chief  may  be  found  in  Iliii'LKR : 
Gpxchichtaschreiber  tier  Hussitischen  Beiver/unr/,  Vi- 
enna, 1856-66,  3  vols. ;  Palacky  :  Urkundliche 
Beilraf/e  zur  Geschichte  des  Husskenkriegs,  von  1419 
hh  use,  Prag,  1872-73,  2  vols.  The  conferences 
with  the  Council  of  Basel  are  given  by  various 
writers  in  Monumenla  Conciliorum  Generalium  Se- 
culi  XV.,  vol.  i.,  Vienna,  1857.  For  a  careful 
history  of  the  period,  Palacky:  Gesch.  von  Bohmen, 
vol.  iii.,  Prag,  1856.        mandell  creighton. 

PRODICIANS,  a  sect  of  Antinomian  Gnostics, 
founded  by  Prodicus  in  the  second  century, 
claimed,  as  the  sons  of  the  most  high  God,  and  a 
royal  race,  to  be  bound  by  no  laws.  They  rejected 
the  sabbatli  and  all  external  ceremonies  as  some- 
thing fit  only  for  those  who  stood  under  the  sway 
of  the  demiurge.  As  their  authorities,  they  quot- 
ed some  apocryphal  writings  of  Zoroaster. 

PROFESSIO  FIDEI  TRIDENTIN/E.    See  Tri- 

DEXTINE    PuOFESSION    OF    FaITH. 

PROLOCUTOR,  chairman  of  a  convocation. 
(See  art.) 

PRONIER,  Cesar  Louis,  b.  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Oct.  19,  1831 ;  d.  at  sea,  Nov.  22,  1873.  He 
was  in  early  life  in  business  in  the  United  States, 
but,  returning,  studied  theology  at  Geneva  and 
Berlin.  In  1863  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Free  Church  theologi- 
cal seminary,  Geneva,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Ciaussen 
(see  art.),  and  held  the  position  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Sixth  General 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in 
New- York  City,  October,  1873 ;  was  upon  the 
"  Ville  du  Havre "  when  she  collided  with  the 
"  Loch  Earn,"  and  went  down  with  the  ship.    This 


disaster  created  great  .sympathy  in  the  United 
States ;  and  a  large  sum  was  at  once  raised  for 
the  families  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  Alliance 
Conference,  —  Pronier,  Carrasco,  and  Cook.  See 
memorial  sketch  in  Evangelical  Alliance,  New 
York,  1874,  pp.  763-765. 

PROPAGANDA,  The.  L  Definition. —  The 
missionary  operations  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  were  conducted,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on,  by  the  different  religious  oi-ders.  The 
.Jesuits  were  specially  active  in  missionary  enter- 
prises; and  Ignatius  Loyola  started  the  idea  of 
establishing  colleges  for  the  training  of  mis- 
sionaries from  the  lands  where  missionary  opera- 
tions were  to  be  carried  on.  On  June  21,  1622, 
Gregory  XV.,  the  first  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  who 
reached  the  papal  dignity,  founded  the  Congrcgatio 
de  Propaganda  Fide  (the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith).  This  society,  as  well  as 
the  training  institute  in  its  palace,  and  the  whole 
missionary  system  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  called 
the  Propaganda.  The  congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda includes  all  the  cardinals,  and  has  the  entire 
missionary  work  of  the  church  under  its  super- 
vision. When  it  undertakes  a  missionary  enter- 
prise, it  confides  the  new  field  to  the  care  of  some 
religious  order,  and  sends  out  missionaries  under 
the  charge  of  an  apostolical  prefect  (prcefectus 
aposlolicux).  As  the  work  advances,  the  Pope,  by 
reason  of  his  authority  as  universal  bishop,  sub- 
stitutes for  the  prefect  an  ejiiscopus  in  partibns 
(provisional  bishop),  who  is  also  called  apostolic 
vicar,  and  finally,  if  the  success  warrants  it,  estab- 
lishes a  bishopric.  On  account  of  the  heresy  of 
Protestant  lands,  they  are  included,  with  heathen 
lands,  under  the  head  of  missionary  territory. 
Pius  IX.  even  went  so  far  as  to  establish  a  con- 
gregation of  the  Pro2iaganda  f or  the  Greek  Church 
[per  gli  affari  di  Rile  orientate).  Protestants,  being 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church  heretics,  are 
to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  its  discipline. 
The  bishoprics  in  Germany,  North  America,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  are  missionary  bishoprics  in 
the  sense  that  their  bishops  have  oversight  over 
the  heretical  Protestants.  The  Bishop  of  Pader- 
born,  in  1864,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  himself  "  the 
lawful  overshepherd  of  the  Protestants  living  in 
his  see."  The  bishops  in  these  lands  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome.  The  doctrine  promulgated  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  re-affirmed  by  Pius  VI.  in  1791,  is  held 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  heathen  are  not 
to  be  forced  into  obedience  to  the  Church,  but 
that  Protestants  who  have  received  baptism  are 
so  to  be  forced  {sunt  cogendi).  The  Church  calls 
to  its  help  the  civil  power  to  secure  this  end,  and, 
if  it  should  ever  gain  the  supremacy  in  Germany 
or  any  other  Protestant  country,  will  fully  carry 
out  this  policy.  See  Mejer  :  D.  Propaganda,  Hire 
Proi'inzen  u.  ihr  Recht,  mit  beaonderer  Riicksicht  aiif 
Deutschland,  Gcittingen,  1852  sq. ;  BuUarium  Cong, 
de  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1839  sqq.     ME.jer. 

II.  Missiox.\RY  Operations  among  the 
He.\then.  Western  Africa.  —  Roman-Catholic 
missions  in  '\^'estern  Africa  run  back  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  Portuguese  discoverers  who  took 
these  regions  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  planted  the  Christian  Church  through  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  who  accompanied 
them.     In  the  kingdom   of   Congo  the  favor  of 
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the  king  (who  became  a  convert)  and  the  compul- 
sion of  the  Inquisition  secured  for  the  Christian 
doctrines  a  pretty  wide  diffusion.  The  principal 
city  gave  the  name  to  a  bishopric  in  the  early  part  j 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  gloried  in  a  number 
of  churches  and  convents.  The  Jesuits  entered 
iu  1547,  and  for  a  time  revived  the  mission,  \Yhich 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  decay.  But  the 
gradual  departure  of  the  Portuguese  was  accom- 
j)anied  with  the  decline  of  Christianity;  and  when, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  commerce  of  Euro- 
peans with  Congo  ceased,  the  land  revei'ted  to  its 
heathen  condition.  Since  the  recent  expedition 
of  Stanley,  the  Catholics  have  again,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag,  entered  the  old 
field,  ."^n  apostolic  prefecture  was  established  in 
the  French  possessions  of  Senegambia  iu  1765. 
The  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  some  vigor 
since  1848,  when  the  congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  established  for  the  conversion 
of  the  negroes,  took  up  the  work.  In  the  first 
ten  years,  42  out  of  75  missionaries  became  victims 
to  the  climate.  This  prefecture  has  been  divided, 
and  the  following  four  apostolic  vicariates  estab- 
lished :  1.  Senegambia,  with  stations  at  St.  Louis, 
Goree,  Dacar,  near  Cape  St.  Verde,  etc.,  and  in- 
cluding, in  1878, 10,000  Catholics;  2.  Sierra  Leone, 
■with  1,000  Catholics,  who  were  won,  not  from  the 
heathen  population,  but  from  Protestant  congre- 
gations; 3.  Dahomey,  including  the  so-called  Benin 
coast;  4.  The  two  Ciuineas,  with  Ciaboon  for  its 
centre,  where  the  zealous  and  consecrated  Father 
(later  Bishop)  Bessieux  established  .several  insti- 
tutions, which  are  said  to  be  the  nio.st  flourishing 
on  the  western  coa.st  of  Africa.  This  mi-ssion. 
which  he  founded  in  1S49,  had  2,000  adherents 
at  his  death,  in  1876.  There  is  also  an  apostolic 
prefecture  of  Corisco  and  an  apostolic  vicariate  ' 
of  Liberia,  which,  however,  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  existed  only  on  paper. 

Southern  Africa.  —  This  has  been  unfruitful 
ground  for  Catholic  missions  till  lately.  The 
Dutch  government  and  population  were  very  in- 
imical to  them.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  tlie 
Cape  Colony  was  established  in  1847,  and  was 
divided  nine  years  later.  In  1874  the  apostolic 
prefecture  of  Central  Cape  Colony  was  founded, 
and  in  1852  the  vicariate  of  Natal.  More  etfort 
has  been  put  forth  to  gather  together  the  Catholics 
among  the  European  emigrants  than  to  convert 
the  heathen.  A  seminary  has  been  founded  in 
(Irahamstown  for  the  training  of  native  helpers. 
From  Natal,  work  is  pushed  among  the  Basutos ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  how  many  of  the  700  con- 
verts of  1880  had  before  been  rescued  from  a  state 
of  heathenism  by  the  Protestant  society  of  Paris. 
The  diocese  of  ('entral  (?apc  Colony  numbered, 
in  1876,  390  adherents.  The  year  previous  a  sta- 
tion was  established  in  Naniaqualand.  where  the 
Khenish  missionary  .society  has  lieen  laboring  for 
many  vears.  The  most  advanced  mi.ssion-field  is 
that  of  the  .Jesuits  on  the  Upper  Zambesi.  They 
began  their  labors  in  1879. 

Eastern  .  I /r/cn. —- Through  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese,  Christ  ianity  w;is  also  planted  in 
this  region  in  Mo7,anibii|ue,  Inhambane,  etc.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Mnnoinotapa  it  prevailed  for  half 
a  century.  With  the  departure  of  the  Portuguese 
these  missions  likewise  declined.  Since  1863,  sta- 
tions under  the  iirotcction  of  tlie  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 


bar have  been  maintained  on  the  island  and  at 
Bagamoyo,  where  the  congregations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Maiy  have  built 
up  successful  educational  institutions.  Zanzibar 
constitutes  an  apostolic  prefecture.  Catholic  mis- 
sions got  a  foothold  in  Abyssinia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  were  subsequently  suppressed. 
Abyssinia  was  made  an  apostolic  vicariate  iu 
1853.  Of  the  results  of  the  mission  there  are  no- 
accessible  reports. 

Central  Africa  constitutes  an  apostolic  vicari- 
ate. The  Jesuits  attempted  to  push  forward  into 
this  region  in  1848,  and  occupied  Khartoum  and 
Gondokoro.  The  missions  were  abandoned  on 
account  of  tlie  murderous  climate,  but  resumed  in 
1861  by  the  Franciscans.  This  second  effort  has 
also  failed;  and  in  1865  only  two  missionaries  were 
left  at  Khartoum,  forty  (most  of  them  Germans) 
having  succumbed  to  the  climate.  The  idea  of 
converting  Afiica  by  Africans  was  taken  up,  and 
in  1S67  an  institution  was  founded  near  Cairo  to 
train  Africans,  .\nother  institution,  at  Verona, 
trains  Europeans  for  the  work.  The  station  at 
Khartoum  was  re-enforced  in  1872.  The  Catho- 
lics, under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Al- 
giers, have  pressed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Mtesa  on 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  they  are  seeking  to 
push  out  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  to 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

North  Africa.  — The  Franciscans  have  attempted 
to  win  the  Copts  in  Egypt  for  the  Papal  chair.  The 
Jesuits  also  undertook  the  work,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  last  century  15,000  had  been  won.  In  1837 
the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Egj-pt  was  established. 
The  archbishopric  of  Algiers  includes  the  sees  of 
Oran  and  Constantine-Ilippo.  There  has  been 
some  missionary  activity;  and  different  societies 
have  been  at  work  among  the  natives,  but  with 
what  results  we  cannot  discover. 

African  Ixinndx.  —  Mad.agascar,  the  most  impor- 
tant for  Catholic  missions,  became  the  scene  of 
Franciscan  labors  in  1642.  In  1674  tlie  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  destroyed.  In 
18.32,  stimulated  by  the  achievements  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  apostolic  prefect  of 
Bourbon  made  a  new  attempt.  In  1844  the  Jes- 
uits undertook  the  work,  and  since  that  lime,  or, 
more  definitely,  since  1868,  when  French  influence 
began  to  be  felt,  have  had  yeaily  additions  of 
1,600  adults  and  800  baptized  children.  'These 
figures  seem  to  be  inexact.  Tananarivo  is  the 
he.ailquarters  of  the  mission.  Several  societies 
are  laboring  in  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Sey- 
chelles. 

Turning  to  A.iia,  we  pass  over  the  labors  of 
Catiiolic  missionaries  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
I'ei'sia,  where  the  efforts  ar(^  directed  to  make  con- 
verts from  the  Protestant  churches.  Of  the  work 
among  the  Mohammedans  there  is  no  report. 

lirilixli  fndia.  — Early  in  tlic  sixteenth  century 
we  find  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  at  work  at 
Goa,  which  in  1534  gave  the  name  to  a  bishopric. 
With  Francis  Xavier,  who,  accompanied  by  two 
other  .Jesuits,  entered  Goa  in  1542,  began  a  new 
period,  —  a  period  of  earnest  and  fruitful  effort 
-among.st  tlie  natives.  He  displayed  a  rare  devo. 
tion,  labored  also  in  Tinnevelly,  and  is  said  tc 
have  baptized  10,000  converts  in  a  single  mouth 
Zealous  as  Xavier  was,  he  succeeded  only  in  build- 
ing up  a  nominal  Christianity.     He  left  after  a 
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few  years  of  effort,  and  wa-s  followed  by  other 
.Jesuits,  who  in  lOG.")  ooiiiited  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  India  ;!()((,()(>()  {.'liiistians.  (ioa  was 
elevated  to  an  aieliliishoiiric  in  1557.  In  lUOf!,  in 
the  hope  of  reacliinj;  the  higlici-  castes,  the  .Jesuit 
Roberto  de'  Nobili  pulilislied  a  holy  Veda,  in  which 
he  accounuodated  Clnistiaiiity  to  the  Brahinans. 
It  secured,  so  it  is  said,  the  conversion  of  ^0,(100 
natives;  but  the  principle  carried  out  in  the  book 
was  condeiuiied  by  tlie  I'ope.  The  Indian  mis- 
sions subsequently  declined  with  the  decay  of  the 
Portuguese  power.  In  the  present  century  new 
life  has  been  infused  into  tlieni.  There  are  a 
number  of  apostolical  vicariates  ;  and  the  ditfei'('nt 
dioceses  are  distributed  among  the  Benedictines, 
.Jesuits,  and  other  orders.  Missionaries  from  the 
Mill-IIill  Seminary,  near  Loudon,  have  been  carry- 
ing on  work  since  ly79  in  the  vicariate  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Beloochistan.  The  following  table  gives 
the  statistics  of  1870,  according  to  the  vicariates  :  — 

rolombo 108,400 

.I:itliil (17,000 

Madura 103,000 

(iuilon 87,600 

Vurapoly 310,000 

Maissur '27,000 

Coimbalur 'il.OOO 

Poiulichuiy      ....  144,000 

Madias 48,500 

Mangalur 84,000 

Goa 245,000 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  these  fig- 
ures, .as  all  the  European  Catholics  in  India,  and 
all  the  old  and  nominal  Christians,  are  included 
in  the  table.  The  Catholic  schools  of  India  had 
only  :31,436  pupils  in  1S08,  while  the  Protestant 
schools  a  few  years  later  had  11.5,735. 

Frirlher  bidia,  —  Malacca  was  made  a  bishopric 
in  1557,  after  Xavier  had  labored  there  for  two 
years.  The  early  missions  in  Burniah  accom- 
plished little.  In  ll'l-l  it  w.as  made  an  apostolic 
vicariate.  Since  1S5(3  it  has  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Paris  Missionary  Seminary.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  vicariaties,  with  10,000  Catho- 
lics. The  Siam  mission  w.as  in  a  flourisliing  con- 
dition ill  the  last  century.  After  a  period  of  lapse, 
it  was  revived  in  1840.  Siam  now  includes  two 
vicariates  under  the  control  of  the  Paris  Seminary, 
with  20,800  Catholics.  The  missions  in  Cochin- 
China  and  .lunam  were  more  numerous  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Two  hundred  mi.ssionaries 
suffered  martyrdom  there,  but  Christianity  per- 
sisted. Among  the  heroic  .Jesuits,  Alexander  of 
Rhodes  deserves  mention.  Napoleon  w.as  induced, 
by  tlie  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  to  declare 
war  in  1858.  In  1880  the  vicariates  were  credited 
with  the  following  number  of  adherents  :  — 

Cambodia 10,000 

Wcslern  Cocliln. China,  3S,500 
Eaateni  Cochin-China  .  31,500 
Northern  Cochin-China,  25,200 
Southern  Toukiu  .     .     .71,500 


Western  Tonl<ln 
Middle  'i'onkin  . 
Eastern  Tonkin . 


.  140,500 
.  142,000 
.     67,000 


Total 526,300 

Catholic  missions  followed  the  Portuguese  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Jl.anila  gave  the  name  to  an  archbishopric,  and 
.several  bishoprics  were  established.  5,502,000 
Catholics  are  reported  for  these  islands.  The 
total  population  is  7,451,000.  The  old  missions 
on  .J.ava  (1.590)  were  abolished  by  the  Dutch.  In 
the  present  century  Batavia  (1842)  h.as  been 
made  a  vicariate,  and  is  credited  with  23,000 
Catholics. 

IG-III 


China.  —  We  pass  by  the  Franciscan  missioii.s 
under  the  lead  ot  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  wliich 
perislied  in  1370,  after  an  existence  of  eighty 
years.  The  .Jesuits  resumed  the  work.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  diecl  in  1552  on  the  thresliold  of  it. 
Among  his  successors,  MattA'o  Ricci  (1582-lGlO) 
deserves  special  mention.  lie  undeistood  how  to 
will  the  favor  of  llie  official  classes,  and  even  of 
the  emyieroi'  himself  (1001).  Practising  a  cun- 
ning policy,  he  allowed  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
and  even  of  Confucius,  to  be  carried  on  at  the  side 
of  the  worship  of  Mary,  etc.  There  were  perse- 
cutions ;  but  an  imperial  decree  tolerated  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeentli 
century,  it  is  said  there  were  300,000  Christians  in 
China.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  entered 
China  in  103O,  and  likewise  practised  a  sharp  policy 
of  accommodation.  The  Pope  severely  condemned 
the  pi'actice,  and  sent  out  two  legates  to  Pekin,  who 
were  treated  with  indignity.  In  1724  Christianity 
w.as  forbidden,  but  the  Jesuits  persisted.  At  pre.s- 
ent  there  are  519  priests  and  413,000  Catholics  in 
China. 

Japan.  —  Seven  years  after  the  first  Europeans 
trod  the  soil  of  Japan,  Francis  Xavier  landed 
there  (1549).  lie  left  the  island  after  three  years 
of  labor,  which  was  almost  fruitless.  His  succes- 
sors secured  the  favor  of  some  of  the  feudal  lords  ; 
and  the  number  of  converts  increased  to  000,000 
after  Xobun.aga  ascended  the  throne,  and  insti- 
tuted a  cruel  persecution  against  the  Buddhist 
priests.  Angustines,  Dominicans,  and  Fianci.s- 
cans  entered  the  country.  The  Inquisition  was 
.set  in  motion.  The  priests  lost  the  f.avor  of  the 
rulers;  and  in  1014  all  of  them  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  a  relentless  persecution 
instituted  against  the  Christians.  In  1859  the 
Catholics  entered  Japan  once  again,  and  were  re- 
joiced to  find  the  relics  of  their  old  congregations. 
The  country  is  divided  between  the  two  apostolic 
vicariates, —  Nagasaki,  with  20,000  Catholics  in 
ISSl,  and  Tokio. 

Au.ilralla. — A  missionary  station  was  estab- 
lished in  1840,  by  the  Benedictines,  among  the 
aborigines.  It  is  at  New  Nursia,  West  Austra- 
lia. Spanksh  monks  instruct  about  300  natives 
in  the  art  of  agriculture  and  different  trades. 

New  Zealand,  etc.  —  In  1833  Gregory  XVI. 
organized  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Eastern  Oce- 
anica,  and  three  years  later  that  of  Westei-n 
Oceanica.  Bishop  Pompallier  arrived  in  New 
Zealand  in  1838,  planted  stations  where  Protes- 
tant missions  had  borne  most  fruit,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  5,000  Maoris  in  the  first  twelve  years. 
War  deprived  the  church  of  these  converts,  and 
in  1870  the  Bishop  of  Auckland  complained  that 
there  was  no  mission  among  the  M.aoris.  The 
missions  in  New  Caledonia,  begun  in  1843,  includ- 
ed, in  1875,  3,000  baptized  persons.  The  Loyalty 
Islands,  which  had  been  a  fruitful  field  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  were  forcibly  annexed 
by  France  in  1804.  Catholic  missionaries  entered 
the  country,  preceded  by  French  cannon.  The 
natives  have  proved  remarkably  faithful,  and  in 
1876  there  were  only  2,000  Catholics.  The  Fiji 
Islands  were  entered  in  1844,  and  7,600  Catholics 
are  .ascribed  to  the  islands.  How  many  of  these 
are  natives  is  not  stated.  The  apostolic  prefect 
has  his  residence  on  Ovalau. 

Central  Oceanica  constitutes  an  apostolic  vica- 
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riate.  Bataillou  started  a  mission  on  the  Island 
of  Uea  in  18aU.  The  whole  population  of  4,0U0 
is  Catliolic.  The  same  is  true  of  the  population 
(15,000  soids)  of  Futuna.  The  French  flag  com- 
pelled many  of  the  islands  to  receive  the  mis- 
sionaries. This  was  the  case  with  the  Tonga 
Islands  in  1S5S.  But  the  natives  i-emained  true 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  For  example,  in  the 
northern  group  there  are  6,000  Protestants  and 
only  200  Catliolics.  On  the  Samoa  Islands,  wliere 
a  mission  was  started  in  164.3,  there  are  "about 
5,000  converts."  The  violent  occupation  of  Tahiti 
by  the  Catholics  at  the  time  stirred  the  blood  of 
the  Protestant  world.  In  1S36  two  priests  were 
expelled  from  the  land;  but  the  French  com- 
pelled the  Protestant  queen  to  re-admit  them  to 
her  dominions,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity,  and 
forced  her  in  1842  to  accept  a  French  protecto- 
rate. The  people  rose  in  revolt  against  this  for- 
eign injustice,  and  could  only  be  put  down  after 
two  years  of  resistance.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, robbed  of  their  influence,  left.  The 
whole  population  was  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
cathedral  of  Papeiti ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
measures,  only  500  converts  liave  been  made. 
The  return  of  many  to  a  semi-heathenish  life  is 
due  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  Catholics,  by 
which  the  congregations  were  robbed  of  their 
pastors.  A  small  vessel,  "The  Vatican,"  plies 
between  Tahiti  and  the  adjoining  islands.  The 
Marquesas  Islands  form  a  vicariate  by  them- 
selves. Catholic  missionaries  in  1838  planted 
themselves  at  the  very  station  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  hard  struggles  of  a  Protestant 
mission.  Under  the  protectorate  of  the  French 
flag  (1842)  earnest  efforts  liave  been  made  to  win 
the  islanders,  but  with  little  success. 

The  Haimiian  Is/ani/s.  —  The  Catholics  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  foothold  on  this  territory  of 
the  American  Board  in  1840.  The  entire  popu- 
lation had  at  tliat  time  renounced  lieathenism. 
The  mission  has  been  successful,  and  in  1874 
there  were  24,000  Catholics  on  the  islands.  'J'he 
devotion  of  Father  Damian  Deveuster,  who  has 
given  himself  up  to  the  work  among  the  lepers, 
wlio  occupy  an  island  by  tliemselves,  deserves 
mention. 

Amrrica. —  In  America  we  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  missions  among  tlie  Indians  and 
negroes.  For  the  United  States,  see  arts.  Inoi- 
ANs  and  Uomax-Catholic  Chukcii  in  thk 
Uxiti;d  St.\ti;s.  In  the  dioce.se  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  the  Jesuits  have  been  laboring  among 
the  Indians  since  the  beginning  of  the;  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  18,000  Canadian  Indians  arc 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Cliinch.  The  centre 
of  missionary  operations  in  the  dioce.se  of  Toronto 
is  the  station  of  St.  Bonifacius  on  the  Red  Uiver, 
established  in  1820.  The  centre  in  the  western 
diocese  of  St.  Albert  is  St.  Anna,  established  in 
]tJ4!.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  Atiiabasca  be- 
gan with  a  station  in  1819. 

In  Me.xico  the  cross  was  planted  by  the  bloody 
liand  of  Cortez.  The  first  missionaries  were 
Franciscans,  and  in  tlie  first  six  years  200,000 
iK^athen  were  converted.  There  an;  now  (i.OOOj- 
000  Cliristian  Indians  in  Mexico;  l)ut  tlunr  Chris- 
tianity is  for  the  most  part  a  nominal  profession. 
'i'he  case  is  similar  in  Central  Ami:rica,  where 
there  are    1,200,000   Catholic   Indians.      In    the 


West  Indies  the  natives  died  out,  and  the  negroes 
were  baptized  without  much  preparation.  In 
South  America  the  Jesuits  carried  on  extensive 
missionary  operations  in  the  seventeenth  ami 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  trained  the  Indians  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Witli  the  abolition  of 
the  order,  the  Indians  were  neglected,  and  re- 
turned to  a  semi-heathen  condition. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  renounce  the  plan 
of  giving  a  statistical  table  of  Catholic  missions. 
The  facts  and  reports  forbid  it.  The  defective- 
ness of  the  reports  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
intentional.  The  successes  are  frequently  exag- 
gerated, and  the  failm-es  suppressed ;  wllile  the 
acliievements  on  the  fields  cultivated  by  Protes- 
tant societies  are  magnified  and  gloried  in. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  po.ssible  to 
get  a  fair  conception  of  the  success  of  Catholic 
missions.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  their  revival 
in  tlie  middle  of  this  century  followed  the  hard 
and  heroic  pioneer  work  of  Protestant  missiona- 
ries. So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  results  of 
Roman-Catholic  missions  in  this  period  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  very  small,  and  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  amount  of  labor  spent.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  converts  made  in  tliis  century  would  be 
very  small  if  the  multitudes  converted  at  an  ear- 
lier period  were  not  counted  in. 

Lit.  — The  most  imjiortant  works  on  the  sub- 
ject are  Annales  de  la  PrDpaijaliim  de  la  Ftii.  Lyons 
(since  1822)  ;  D.  kathol.  Misslonen,  Illuflrirte  Zeit- 
fchrifl,  Freiburg-i.-Breisgau ;  IIahx  :  Gcschichle 
der  halholixchen  Mixsinneit,  Kdln,  1857-63,  5  vols.  ; 
Kalkau  :  Den  InthohLe  ^tiasions-Uistorie,  Copen- 
hagen, 1SG2;  Diclionnaire  ileis  Missions  Catholiques, 
par  DjNNKOVscoY,  J'aris,  1864  (to  be  used  with 
caution).  gru.ndkmann. 

PROPHETIC  OFFICE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. The  object  and  signification  of  the  Old 
Testament  proiihecy  is  seen  from  Dent,  xviii. 
0-22.  Before  his  de.atli  Mo.ses  appointed  a  suc- 
cessor, in  the  person  of  .loshua,  for  tin-  theocracy, 
and  laid  down  rules  for  the  monarchy,  thus  indi- 
cating, that,  with  his  death,  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  was  not  to  be  final,  but  that,  lather, 
new  organs  of  revelation  were  to  bo  expected. 
The  theociatical  people  was  not  to  be  left  w  ilhout 
a  guide,  thus  being  led  to  take  refuge  in  healhen- 
isii  divination.  And,  as  the  people  was  uiiabh^  to 
bear  the  terrors  of  the  appearance  of  (iod,  Jeho- 
vah intended  to  communicate  his  will  to  the 
j)eople  through  vicn,  by  raising  from  among  the 
people,  from  time  to  time,  men  like  Moses.  These 
me.s.seiigers  and  interpreters  of  .lehovali  bear  the 
ordinary  name  of  nuhi,  derived  from  the  verb 
lidiu,  "  to  bubble  forth,"  which  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  Kxod.  iv.  1-17,  where  God  says  to  i\Io.ses, 
"  Aaron  shall  be  thy  nabi,  i  e.,  siieaker."  The 
prophetical  office  was  not,  like  that  of  the  priests, 
a  prerogative  of  the  tribe  or  family,  but  was  to 
be  in  connection  with  the  jieoph;  of  the  covenant. 
Though  the  prophet  was  an  immediate  organ  of 
■Jehovah  (ef.  Isa.  i.  4),  yet  he  was  to  begin  with 
Mose.s,  and  continue  the  revelation  giviMi  to  him, 
thus  always  keeping  alive  the  communication 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  in  wlio.se  midst 
he  dwells  and  moves  ;  whilst  the  absence  of  jiroph- 
ecy  was  a  sign  that  .lehovah  had  retired  from  his 
people  (Amos  viii.  12;  Lain.  ii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9). 

The  historic  origin  of   prophecy  is  connectad 
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with  the  foundation  of  the  theocracy  (cf.  Jer. 
vii.  25).  Moses,  in  spit<;  of  liis  higli  position 
(Num.  -xii.  0-8),  is  really  tlie  ilrst  in  llu^  proplietio 
o.Tice  (I)eiit.  xxxiv.  10).  lie  is  tlio  prophet,  not 
only  in  the  wider  .sense  in  which  the  name  iiuin 
was  already  used  liy  the  patriarchs  ((Jen.  xx.  7; 
]'s.  cv.  15),  hut  in  the  special  siynilication,  he- 
cause  he  is  in  possession  of  that  gift  of  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  proi)het  (Num.  xi.  25). 
Side  by  side  with  Moses,  his  sister  Miriam  is 
mentioned  as  a  projihete.ss  (Exod.  xv.  20).  .Josh- 
ua is  nowhere  called  Nalii.  In  the  period  of  the 
Judges  the  projihetic  office  appiears  in  Deborah 
(.Tudg.  iv.  4,  G,  14).  The  same  book  also  men- 
tions (vi.  8)  a  prophet  ;  and  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  a 
"man  of  God,"  a  prophet  probably,  is  spoken  of, 
who  predicted  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons. 
But  under  Samuel  the  prophetic  office  became  a 
more  formal  institution,  and  he  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment prophetic  office  (cf.  Acts  iii.  24).  Israel, 
without  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  now  experiences 
that  the  presence  of  God  is  everj'where  where  he  is 
sought  with  earnestness,  and  that  the  mediatorship 
between  God  and  the  people  now  rested  in  the 
person  of  the  divinely  inspired  prophets.  The 
many  prophets  which  then  existed  Samuel  brought 
together,  and  formed  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
prophets,  or,  rather,  prophetical  society.  That 
Levites  also  belonged  to  this  society,  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  not  only  was  Samuel  a  I^evite, 
but  also  that  sacred  music  was  cultivated  in  that 
society,  which  had  its  seat  at  Raniah.  We  may 
also  assume  that  sacred  literature  was  cultivated 
here,  as,  no  doubt,  prophetic  writing,  especially 
theocratic  historiography,  commenced  with  Sam- 
uel (cf.  1  Chron.  xxix  29).  At  that  time  the 
foundation  may  have  been  laid  for  that  great  hi.s- 
torie  work  whicli  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  and  which  undouljtedly  was 
known  to  the  chronicle-writer.  That  the  members 
of  the  prophetic  society  did  not  lead  an  ascetic 
life,  we  see  from  the  public  activity  which  the 
prophets  now  exercised.  With  the  institution  of 
the  monarchy,  Siimuel  had  resigned  his  judicial 
and  executive  function,  and  tlie  prophets  now  be- 
came watchmen  of  the  theocracy  :  hence  they  are 
called  tsopkim  or  metsappim  (Mic.  vii.  4 ;  Jer.  vi. 
17  ;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  xxxiii.  7).  The  watchmen  exer- 
cised their  functions  not  only  over  the  pieople,  but 
also  over  the  monarchy  ;  and  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  their  leaders  were  judged  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  law.  In  short,  they  became  the 
spiritual  overseers  and  theocratic  historiographers. 
The  relation  of  the  prophetic  office  to  the  mon- 
archy is  shown  in  the  behavior  of  Samuel  towards 
Saul  (cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  11,  xvi.  1);  and  Sanuiel's 
word  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)  is,  so  to  say,  the  programme 
for  the  position  of  the  prophetic  office  to  the 
sacrificial  cult.  After  the  election  of  David  in 
the  place  of  Saul,  Samuel  retired  to  Ramah  for  the 
remanider  of  his  life.  With  Saul  the  prophets 
had  no  intercourse  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  It  seems, 
however,  that  they  were  on  good  terms  with 
David;  and  Owi  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5), 
who  is  mentioned  beside  Nathan,  probably  be- 
longed to  the  society  at  Ramali.  The  chief  musi- 
cians appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  5; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  15),  though  called 
prophets   and   seers,  nmst  not  be  placed  in  the 


same  line  with  Gad  and  Natlian,  althougli  the 
sacred  song  emanating  from  the  heart  moved  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  njay  be  calkid  pro[ihesying. 
Under  Solomon  the  prophetic  office  for  a  time 
.stood  in  the  backgrounil,  until  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  when  his  heart  was  inclined  to  apostasy, 
the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  perhaps  of 
A/iija/i  the  Shilonite,  was  heard  (1  King.s  xi.  11- 
lo).  The  great  influence  which  the  prophetic 
office  still  exercised  among  the  people  niay  be 
seen  from  what  we  read  of  the  prophet  Shrmaiah 
(1  King's  xii.  21  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xi.  2.)  In  the  follow- 
ing centuries  the  activity  of  the  prophetic  office 
was  mainly  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  trilics,  the 
history  of  which  was  mainly  the  conflict  between 
the  prophets  and  the  apostatized  kings.  This 
religio-political  conflict,  which  had  already  been 
inaugurated  under  Jeroboam,  was  continued  under 
his  successors;  and  Jelni,  Elijah,  Elislia,  Jonatt, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  0<led,  and  Nahvm  are  men- 
tioned as  the  men  of  God  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Jehovah.  Different,  however,  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  prophetic  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  where  the  jirophets  found  a  strong  sup- 
port in  the  theocratic  kings.  Prophetic  societies 
did  not  exist  there  ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  prominent  prophets  liad  their  circles,  where 
their  friends  and  disciples  met  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  16), 
and  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  apostasy  of  the 
people,  the  Divine  Word  was  studied,  and  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations.  We  therefore  only 
meet  with  individual  prophets  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  .Judah.  Thus  under  Rehoboam 
w'e  find  Shemaiali  (2  Chron.  xii.  5  sq.);  under  Asa, 
Azarinh,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  1),  and 
Hanani  (xvi.  7).  Under  Jehoshaphat  we  find 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  (xix.  2),  and  Eliezer 
(xx.  37).  During  Jehoshaphat's  reign  the  work 
of  the  priests  seems  to  have  been  of  more  influ- 
ence than  that  of  the  prophets,  as  may  be  seen 
from  2  Chron.  xvii.  7  sq.,  where,  among  those 
who  were  sent  about  to  teach  the  people,  no 
prophets  are  mentioned.  That  both  prophets  and 
priests  acted  harmoniously,  we  see  from  ,foel,  who 
belonged  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  reign  of  Joash. 
When  a  plague  visited  the  country,  he  brought  it 
about  that  both  priests  and  people  held  a  fast-day. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Joash's  reign  lived  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  first  martyr  of  the  proph- 
ets of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  19  sq.).  Under 
Joash's  successor,  Aiiia::ia/i,  tv/o  prophets (2  Chron. 
xxv.)  are  mentioned.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  work 
of  the  prophets  in  Judah,  with  the  exception  of 
Isaiah,  was  of  less  effect  than  that  of  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

AVith  Joel,  or  perhaps  with  Obatliah,  i.e.,  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  ninth  century  15. C,  the  begin- 
ning was  already  made  with  the  writings  of 
prophetical  books.  The  older  prophets  also  had 
uttered  prophecies,  which  were  written  down  in 
the  prophetic  books  of  history.  The  basis  of  the 
prophetic  eschatology  is  already  contained  in 
the  older  testimonies  of  revelation;  but,  whilst 
the  former  prophets  had  more  regard  for  the  pres- 
ent of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  prophetic  word 
now  views  the  future.  Despised  and  misjudged- 
by  the  contemporaries,  the  prophetic  word  in  its 
historic  fulfilment  was  to  legitimate  to  future 
generations  God's  power,  justice,  and  faithfulness, 
and  was  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  pious.     For 
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this  reason,  the  word  of  the  prophets  had  to  be 
transmitted  faithfully,  which  could  only  be  done 
in  writing.  This  writing-down  is  therefore  often 
referred  to  by  the  prophets  as  effected  at  divine 
command  (Isa.  viii.  1 ;  Ilab.  ii.  2  sq.  ;  Jer. 
xxxvi.  "J),  and,  by  expressly  emphasizing  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writing,  to  show  to  coming  generations 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  (Isa.  xxx.  8;  Jer.  xxx. 
2,3;  cf.  Isa.  xxxiv.  16).  In  some  cases  the  writ- 
ing follows  the  oral  utterance  in  order  to  confirm 
the  latter,  and  where  sometimes  (Isa.  viii.  1  sq. ; 
perhaps  Isa.  xxx.  8  belongs  here  also)  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  note  down  before  witnesses  the  more 
salient  points.  In  general,  however,  the  literary 
activity  is  independent  from  the  oral  preaching; 
and  prophets  (like  Amos,  Hosea,  Mica/i)  probably 
did  not  write  down  their  prophetic  utterances 
till  towards  the  close  of  their  life,  thus  transmit- 
ting to  the  world  in  a  formulated  order  a  totality 
of  their  prophetic  office.  That  .some  literary  pro- 
ductions have  been  lost,  we  may  infer  from  the 
reference  often  made  to  older  sources,  as  Isa.  ii. 
2-4;  Mic.  iv.  1-4  ;  Isa.  xv.  sq.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  perceive  iierein  an  important  peculiarity 
of  prophetic  literature;  viz.,  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  prophetic  books,  in  so  far  as 
the  younger  prophets  in  a  great  many  instances 
looked  up  the  utterances  of  the  older  prophets, 
made  them  their  own,  enlarged  and  developed  the 
same.  Thus,  e.g.,  Amos  i.  2  follows  Joel  iii.  16; 
the  younger  Micah  takes  up  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course of  the  older  (1  Kings  xxii.  28).  Almost 
throughout  all  prophets,  especially  in  Zeplianiah 
and  Jeremiah,  we  find  allusions  and  references  to 
former  pi'ophetical  works ;  but  herein  we  per- 
ceive the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  proph- 
ets stand,  who,  in  spite  of  the  clianges  of  times, 
followed  up  this  one  unity  of  the  word  of  God 
which  they  proclaimed ;  thus  also  proving  the  last- 
ing validity  of  the  not  yet  fulfilled  prophecies. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  work  of 
Isaiali  was  of  the  greatest  effect  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Ju- 
dah  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  brought  about 
under  the  powerful  reigns  of  L'zziah  and  .Jothani. 
And  although  these  kings  in  general  preserved 
the  theocratic  order,  yet  tlie  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  tlie  people  was  less  pleasing;  since 
corruption,  idolatry,  and  other  vices  had  taken  a 
hold  upon  the  people,  especially  upon  the  higher 
classes.  In  connection  witli  this  we  find  a  degen- 
erated priesthood  (Mic.  iii.  11;  Isa.  xxviii.  7), 
which,  together  witli  a  number  of  false  prophets 
and  fiattoring  demagogues,  strengthened  the  peo- 
ple in  their  sins  (Isa.  ix.  14  sq.,  xxviii.  7;  Mic.  ii. 
11,  iii.  5).  After  Isaiah  had  already  announced 
under  Jotham  the  coming  of  the  great  day  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  ii.-vi.),  his  public  activity,  as  far 
as  we  can  see  from  his  own  book  (vii.),  com- 
mences under  .\haz,  in  that  critical  moment  when 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  became  imminent  for 
Judah,  and  it  reaches  its  lieight  under  Ilozekiali. 
For  while  the  prophet  continues  the  word  of  the 
former  prophets,  yet  in  him  prophecy  for  thf  first 
time  takes  a  universal  ntand-i>()int,  from  which  all 
destinies  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  of  th(; 
heathenish  n.itions  at  laipo,  become  a  part  of  tlio 
divine  ways  of  judgment,  the  end  of  whidi  is 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  Cod  triumphing  over  all 
power  and  greatness  of  heathendom.     Coutempo- 


rary  with  Isaiah  was  Micah  the  prophet,  "full  of 
power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment, 
and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgres- 
sion, and  to  Israel  his  sin  "  (Mic.  iii.  8),  coinciding 
with  Isaiah  especially  in  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  idea.  His  influence  is  especially  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18  sq.).  AVith  Nalivin, 
probably  a  junior  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  the 
series  of  those  prophets  ^^ho  are  mentioned  by 
name  as  living  during  the  Assyrian  period  clo.ses. 
Very  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  liistory  of  propli- 
ecy,  is  the  Book  of  .Jeremiah.  Ilis  calling  took 
place,  according  to  i.  2,  xxv.  3,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah ;  and  thus  his  work,  like  that  of 
Zephaniah,  commences  with  the  beginning  of  those 
reforms  which  were  inaugurated  by  tlie  king, 
and  who  was  supported  by  the  prophets.  It  is 
true  tliat  Huldah  tlie  prophetess,  after  the  law 
had  been  found,  exhorted  the  king  to  eariy  out 
the  work  of  reformation  more  energetically  ;  but 
the  solemn  renovation  of  the  covenant  itself, 
which  Josiah  undertook,  took  place  with  the  lielj) 
of  the  prophets  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2).  As  may  be 
seen  from  Jer.  xi.  1-8,  the  propliets  especially 
undertook,  by  earnest  preaching  at  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  solemn  obligation  they  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves. But,  after  all,  this  reformation  was  not 
effective.  The  conversion  was  not  with  the  whole 
heart,  but  feignedly  (Jer.  iii.  10).  Instead  of  true 
religion,  mere  ceremonies  were  regarded  as  the 
main  worship  of  God ;  and  as,  in  times  past  (Ps. 
XV.,  xxiv.,  1.;  Isa.  i.  11,  xxix.  13;  Mic.  vi.  6), 
hypocrisy  and  mere  external  forms  were  stig- 
matized by  the  prophets,  so  now  a  part  of  tlie 
prophetic  preaching  was  directed  against  these 
practices. 

Under  .Joiakim  and  his  successors,  Jeremiah 
had  to  suffer  very  much ;  whilst  Uriah  the  ]>io]ihet, 
who  had  tried  to  evade  the  vengeance  of  the  king 
by  his  flight  to  Egypt,  was  brought  back,  and 
murdered.  The  last  decades  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Judah  are  marked  by  a  struggle  between  true 
and  false  prophets,  which  mainly  concerned  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  Whilst  Jcieniiah, 
who  in  prophetic  spirit  recogniz(!d  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Chald.Tan  power,  exhorted  to  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  oalh  sworn  to  the  lieallienish 
power,  the  fal.se  prophets  exhorted  to  break  the 
Chaldiran  yoke  (.ler.  xxvii.,  xxviii.)  by  making 
a  union  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  false  iii()]ih- 
et  who  thus  opposed  .leremiah  was  Haiuiniah. 
In  tlie  ca])tivity,  also,  the  Jews  were  led  astray 
by  Ahnh,  Zedekiah,  and  Shimaiah,  against  wliom 
.leremiah  also  lifted  up  Iiis  voice  in  warning  the 
peojilo  (cf.  .Tor.  xxix.  and  Ezek.  xiii. !)).  It  is  re- 
markalile,  that,  according  to  Kzck.  xiii.  17-23,  the 
false  prophets  were  mainly  women  ;  for,  (hough 
tlie  female  seer  was  not  altogether  excludiMl  from 
the  prophetic  gift,  yet  prophetesses  were  exception- 
al cases  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  struggle 
which  .leremiah,  aini<lst  many  suilerings,  carried 
on  till  the  dissolution  of  tlio  kingdom,  he  stood 
alone  as  prophet  in  .Jerusalem,  .assist^'il  only  by 
his  companion  and  impil,  linrui h,  in  the  writing- 
down  and  jiroclaiming  of  his  ]irophecii's.  But 
outsiile  of  .lerusaleni,  in  the  cajitivily,  th(^  jiriest 
}C:r/:ii'l  was  liis  conti'inporary  fellow-laborer,  who, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  ca]]tivily,  was  (tailed  to 
the  prophetic  office.    Ezekiel's  position  among  the 
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exiles  is  to  be  compared  with  tliat  of  tlie  prophets 
amoiisf  the  ttn  tribes.  Without  a  temple  iiii<l 
sacrifice,  he  is  to  the  pi-ople  the  iiuclfu.s  for 
preachiug  the  Divine  Word,  and  giving  them 
propln'tic  advice  (Ezek.  viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1, 
xxiv.  19).  Side  by  side  witli  tlie  proplietic  word, 
which  continually  had  I.sracl's  future  mission  in 
view,  those  laws,  especially  the  sabbath,  were 
observed,  which  could  be  kept  even  in  heathen 
lands.  These  observances  wei'e,  so  to  say,  a  fence 
for  the  people,  scattered  among  the  nations, 
against  heathenish  customs.  This  must  be  espe- 
cially held  in  view  in  order  to  understand  Ezekiel 
and  his  junior  contemporary  Daniel.  It  is  true, 
that  the  former  often  speaks  of  usages  and  cus- 
toms (cf.  iv.  14,  XX.  13)  ;  but  he  does  not  regard 
the  sanctification  of  the  people  in  such  formali- 
ties, as  may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercises  his  prophetical  office,  and  from  his 
prophecies,  according  to  which  the  restitution  of 
I.srael  was  mainly  conditioned  through  the  out/ 
pouring  of  that  spirit  which  creates  a  new  heart 
(xi.  1!),  xxxvi.  'J()),  and  wliich  was  to  follow,  by  a 
new  outward  form  of  tlie  theocracy,  as  tlie  effect 
of  the  new  life.  Ezekiel  may  have  nourislied,  to 
some  degree,  that  Levitical  spirit  which  was  promi- 
nent among  the  Jews  in  captivity;  but  its  degen- 
eration was  not  his  fault.  As  for  Daniel,  in  whose 
book  many  thought  to  have  found  a  support  for 
a  righteousne.ss  through  works,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  in  all  these  instances  (as  in 
i.  8  sq.,  iv.  24,  vi.  11),  Daniel's  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  the  laws  of  his  fathers  is  expressed;  and 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  teach  the  religion  of 
ceremonies  may  be  seen  from  his  penitential 
prayer  (ix.  4  sq.). 

The  prophetic  office  in  the  exile  was  not  only 
for  the  Jews  in  the  diaspora;  but  it  had  also,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Daniel,  a  special  mission  for 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  by  transplanting  the  prophetic  oflice  upon 
heathenish  soil,  especially  upon  the  main  seat  of 
heatheni.sh  divination,  the  Gentiles  themselves 
had  the  light  of  the  Divine  Word  given  unto  them  ; 
and  their  magicians  and  astrologers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  their  ai'ts  face  to  face  with  the 
revelation  of  the  living  God.  The  battle  which 
Jehovah  had  to  fight  at  the  redemption  of  Israel 
from  Egyptian  bondage  with  Egypt's  gods  was 
now  repeated,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  Heathendom 
was  to  learn  where  a  knowledge  of  divine  counsel, 
ruling  the  ways  of  nations  and  prophecy  of  future 
kings,  was  to  be  found,  in  order  to  measure  the 
reality  of  its  gods.  To  carry  on  this  battle,  besides 
Daniel,  that  great  unknown  was  especially  called, 
whose  prophetical  book  is  contained  in  Isa.  xl.- 
Ixvi.  A  fruit  of  victory  of  this  battle  is  the 
liberation  of  the  people  through  Cyrus,  who  per- 
mitted the  people  to  rebuild  the  temple,  which 
included  also  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
certain  degree.  Cyrus'  interest  was  mainly  reli- 
gious, and  to  tills  lie  was  probably  led  by  Daniel 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  prophetic  word  re- 
ferring to  him. 

As  to  the  activity  of  Israel's  watchmen  (cf.  Isa. 
Hi.  8,  etc.)  after  the  return  of  the  people  to  the 
Holy  Land,  we  know  nothing.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  post-exile  activity  of  the  prophets  com- 
mences with  the  time  of  hard  trials,  which  be- 
gan with  the  interruption  of  the  building  of  the 


temple.  When  despondency  took  hold  on  the 
people,  and  the  better  ones  doubted  wlietlier 
Israel  could  still  hope  for  forgiveness  of  sinK, 
and  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises,  llaijijai  and 
Zci-tiariitli  were  called  in  tlie  second  year  of  Darius 
llystaspes  (Kz.  v.  1,  vi.  14),  to  take  up  again  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  prophets  (Zech.  i.  4,  vii. 
12),  and  to  encourage  the  jKiople.  The  day  of 
small  things  must  not  be  despised  (iv.  10),  since 
every  thing  de|iends,  not  on  might  of  men,  but 
on  Jehovah's  sjiirit  (iv.  1-0;  Hag.  ii.  .5);  and 
as,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  building  of  the 
temple  will  be  completed  (Zech.  iv.  7-9),  so  also 
the  completion  of  the  salvation  is  assured.  True, 
the  Gentiles  enjoy  peace,  and  Judah  is  bowed 
down  (i.  8-13) ;  but  soon  the  powers  of  the  world 
will  devour  each  other  (Hag.  ii.  6,  21;  cf.  Zech. 
i.  18-21),  and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  triumph, 
and  receive  the  best  of  the  Gentiles  and  their 
treasures  (Hag.  ii.  7  sq.  ;  Zech.  viii.  20-23),  while 
the  people  themselves  shall  be  sifted  anew  (Zech. 
v.).  From  this  time  on,  till  Nehetniali,  prophets 
are  no  more  mentioned  ;  and  the  first  notice  w  iiicli 
we  have  only  shows  how  degenerated  the  pro- 
phetic office  was  by  becoming  a  tool  for  political 
intrigues.  Xehemiah  is  accused  by  Sanballat, 
that  he  had  appointed  propliets  for  the  sake  of 
being  proclaimed  king  by  them.  Nehemiah,  on 
the  other  hand,  accu.ses  Sanballat  of  having  liribed 
the  prophet  Shemaiah  in  order  to  intimidate  him. 
In  connection  with  this,  other  prophets  also,  and  a 
prophetess,  Noailiah,  are  mentioned  as  opponents 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  6-14).  To  Nehemiah's 
time,  probably,  belongs  the  prophet  Malacld,  who 
closes  the  canonic  prophecy.  The  tendency  which 
completed  itself  afterwards  in  Pharisaism  has 
now  taken  a  deep  root  in  the  people.  JIalachi 
opposes  the  religion  of  dead  works  (i.  6-ii.  9,  iii. 
7-12).  With  tlie  announcement  of  the  divine 
messenger  (iii.  1)  prophecy  ceases,  till,  four  hun- 
dred years  later,  prophecy  once  more  is  revived  in 
that  same  messenger,  who,  pointing  to  the  sun  of 
salvation  which  had  already  appeared,  closes  the 
time  of  the  old  covenant  by  proclaiming,  "  He 
must  increase;  but  I  must  decrease  "  (John  iii.  30). 
During  that  long  intervening  time,  it  is  Israel's 
calling  to  preserve  in  itself  the  root  of  the  future 
congregation  of  salvation,  whilst  the  root  itself 
was  to  pre.serve  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  2). 
To  do  the  latter  was  the  main  object  of  the 
scribes,  who  took  the  place  of  inspired  prophets. 
As  during  all  this  time  the  people  are  left  without 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mini,  so  also  without  the  prophetic  spirit.  Not 
even  the  Maccabean  period  can  produce  a  prophet 
(1  Mace.  iv.  49,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  time  of  the  messianic  salvation  appears, 
the  power  of  the  prophetic  spirit  is  again  felt 
(Luke  ii.  2.),  26).  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  as 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
dseans,  false  prophets  were  in  their  height,  thus 
leading  the  people  to  destruction,  so,  likewise, 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  l\o- 
nians,  a  number  of  pseudo-prophets  became  the 
leaders  of  the  people  (Joseph.  :  Jetrisk  War,  VI. 
5,  2  sq.),  while  the  words  of  the  true  prophets 
were  not  heeded  (VI.  6,  3). 

Lit.  —  WiTsius  :  De  prophelis  et  prnphetia,  in 
Miscellan.  Sacr.,  torn.  i.  ;  J.  Smith:  De jyri>/i/ielia 
et  prophelis,  in  J.  Clkricus,   Vet.  Test,  prophet., 
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Amstel.,  1731,  pp.  i-xxix;  Chr.  A.  Crusius  : 
Ilypomnemata  ad  iheologiam  propheticam,  pt.  i., 
(Lips.,  1761-78);  Hengstexuekg:  C/iristolor/ie 
iles  A.T.,  1829-32,  2d  ed.,  1804-57,  iii.  2  p.  loS 
sq. ;  A.  Knobel:  Dcr  ProphetUmus  (lev  Ilebidcr, 
1837;  F.  M.  KiiSTER:  Die  Propheten  (Its  A.  und 
N.T.,  1838;  Redslob  :  Der  Beqriff  der  Nuln, 
1839  ;  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmaxx  :  iVeissayung  und 
Er/iillitng,  1841-44 ;  Fr.  Dehtzscii  :  Die  bihl. 
jiroph.  Tlieotogie,  Hire  Forlbildutig  dutch  A.  Cru- 
sius, Li.,  1845;  A.  Tholuck  :  Die  Projthelen  und 
Hire  Weissagungen,  2d  ed.,  1860 :  G.  F.  Oeiiler  : 
Ueber  das  VerhCillniss  der  alttesi.  Prophelie  zur  heid- 
nischen  Manlik,  1861 ;  H.  Ewald  :  Die  Propheten 
des  Allen  Bundes,  2d  ed.,  18G7  ;  Kuper  :  Das 
Prophetenlhum  des  A.  Bundes,  1.S70 ;  Oehler  : 
Theologie  des  Allen  I'eslanicnls,  1873,  2d  ed.,  1882  ; 
B.  DuH.vi:  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten,  1875; 
KuENEN  :  De  Profeten  en  de  Prophelie  onder 
Israel,  1875  (Eng.  trans.,  The  Prophets  and  the 
Prophecy  in  Israel,  1877);  Keuss:  Les  Proph'etes, 
1876;  H.  ScHULTz:  Alttestamenst.  Theologie,  2d 
ed.,  1878;  F.  Hitzig:  Bibl.  Theologie  des  A.T., 
ed.  by  Kiieucker,  1880;  Kleinert,  in  Riehm's 
Handicorlerbuch,  s.v.  ;  Bredenkamp  :  Gesetz  und 
Propheten,  1881  ;  C.  Bruston  :  Hisloire  critique 
de  la  litle'ralure  prophe'tique  des  Hebreux  depuis  les 
nrigines  jusqu'a  la  morl  d'Isaie,  Paris,  1881  ; 
W.  Robertson  Smith  :  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
Kdinb.  and  New  York,  1882;  R.  A.  Redfokd: 
Prophecy,  its  Nature  and  Evidence,  London,  1882 ; 
F.  E.  KiiNlG :  Der  Offenbarungsbegriff  des  Allen 
Testamenles,  Leipzig,  1882,  2  vols.;  Orelli:  Die 
alttesUimentliclie  Weissagung  von  der  Vollendung  des 
<jO/toce/cAes,  Wien,  1882  ;  [Green:  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  N.Y.,  1883].     OEHLER.    (VON  ORELI.T.) 

PROPHETS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
From  .Matt,  xxiii.  31  (cf.  Luke  xi.  49)  we  learn, 
that,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  prophets  were 
to  come  who  would  proclaim,  especially  to  the 
Jewish  people,  the  truth  of  the  salvation  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  and  thus  bring  about  the  decision  either 
for  or  against.  The  testimony  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  is  entirely  of  a  prophetic  character. 
The  first  effect  of  the  Pentecostal  spirit  is  the 
prophesying  of  the  believers  who  were  so  suddenlj' 
and  miraculously  filled  with  his  power  (.-^cts  ii.  4): 
their  word  is  followed  bv  signs  and  wonders  (iii. 
(J,  iv.  30,  v.  12,  15,  16,  ix'  34,  40^.  The  judicial 
power  of  their  prophecy  reveals  itself  in  the  his- 
tory of  Anauiiis  and  Sapphira  (v.  1-11).  The 
Church  as  such,  in  her  appearance  and  condition, 
as  well  as  in  her  activity,  stands  like  a  prophet 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  peoph; ;  and  in  the 
con.sciousne.S8  of  this  her  office  she  abandons  every 
worldly  avocation.  She  has  a  charge  committed 
to  her  by  the  Lord;  through  her.  (jod  will  give 
"repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins" 
(v.  31);  she  is  the  Zion  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
and  which  says  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  "Behold 
your  God  I  "     (Isa.  xl.  !).) 

From  this  church  jjroceed  the  differinit  prophets, 
such  as  Stephen,  who  experienced  what  the  l^ord 
prophesied  (Matt,  xxiii.  34).  At  his  d(^alh  the 
Pentecostal  ('hurch  for  the  first  time  comes  in 
conflict  with  the  carnal-minded  Israel:  her  testi- 
mony is  resisted  with  blood,  but  she  does  not  cea.se. 
Those  who  were  gcattered  abroad  (Acts  viii.  4) 
founded  the  diaspora,  to  which  St.  James  addresses 
his  Epistle :   they  are  the  prophets  (Jas.  v.  10) 


who  went  about  in  Judrea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  Jews. 

In  transferring  the  office  of  the  Church  to  her 
members,  we  thus  get  the  wide  range  in  which 
tlie  idea  of  the  New-Testament  prophecy  is  to  be 
taken.  It  corresponds  entirely  with  Deut.  xviii. 
18  sq. ;  and  thus  a  prophet  is  such  a  one,  who  is 
called  by  the  spirit  of  God,  here  by  tlie  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  become  the  organ  of  communi- 
cating the  truth  in  such  a  manner  that  his  testi- 
mony, with  convincing  power  of  the  truth,  proves 
itself  to  the  hearers  as  the  word  of  God  (2  Cor. 
ii.  14-17).  The  prophetic  illumination  comprises 
the  contents  and  form  of  the  speech  (Matt.  x.  19, 
20).  It  does  not  exclude  the  sulijective  activity 
of  the  prophets,  but  includes  it  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32), 
and  lifts  it  up  beyond  the  natural  degree  of 
knowledge  and  faculty,  and  renders  it  serviceable 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  the  Holy  Sjjirit.  Tlie 
object  of  prophecy  is  the  edification  of  the  con- 
gregation (1  Cor.  xiv.  4),  and  this  also  must  be 
taken  in  the  widest  sense. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  mention  is  made 
of  the  following,  as  men  of  proplietic  calling  : 
Agabus  (xi.  28),  Barnabas,  Siineon  Niger,  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  Manaen,  and  Saul  (xiii.  1),  from  among 
whom  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  separated  for  the 
work  whereunto  the  Holy  Ghost  had  called  them. 
Judas  and  Hilas,  who  were  sent  with  Barnabas 
and  Paul  to  Antioch  (xv.  23-29),  were  also  pro|ih- 
ets ;  and  prophetical  faculties  were  also  given  to 
the  four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  (xxi.  9). 

The  charisma  of  prophecy  was  not  limited  to 
these  individuals.  It  was  found  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  apostolic  times  everywhere.  M'her- 
ever  Paul  speaks  of  the  gifts,  offices,  faculties,  of 
the  Church  (Rom.  xii.  6-8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. ;  Ephes. 
iv.  11;  1  Thess.  v.  20),  he  also  mentions  the 
prophets  immediately  after  the  apostles  (1  Cor. 
xii.  28;  Ephes.  iv.  11).  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween prophets  and  evangelists,  pastors,  teachei-s. 
As  to  their  activity  in  the  congregations,  cf.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  1,  3,  5,  19,  29-33.  Excluded  from  public 
speaking,  as  well  as  from  prophesying,  were  wo- 
men (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35). 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  prophetical  speech, 
we  have  no  particul.ars ;  but,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  pureness  and  divine  origin  of  such  communi- 
cations, the  Church  had  the  gift  of  discerning  of 
spirits  (1  Cor.  xii.  10)  which  accompanied  jirojihecy 
(xiv.  29),  and  for  which  a  canon  was  laid  down 
(1  John  iv.  1-3).  Although  the  a}iost()Iic  rule  of 
discerning  of  spirits  already  shows  that  the  warn- 
ing words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  vii.  15,  22,  xxiv.  4  sq., 
23  sq.)  were  already  fulfilled  at  a  very  early  time 
(Acts  XX.  30;  Rev.  ii.  20),  the  .ViKiciilypsc  of  St. 
John  was  certainly  intended  to  be  the  keystimo 
of  Xew-Testament  jiropheey ;  since,  aftiu-  the  death 
of  the  apostles,  prophecy  makes  room  for  the 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
ever  since  have  become  the  rule  of  faith  for  the 
believers.  To  the  beli('ver  the  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy  (2  Pet.  i.  19)  must  be  sufficient,  which 
shinelh  as  a  light  in  this  dark  place,  until  the 
dav  daw  n,  ancl  tin'  daystar  arise.       K.  rrnrnci!. 

"PROPITIATION.  A  s.acrifice  offered  to  God  to 
render  him  pni)iitious.  Such  an  effi'ctual  sacri- 
fice was  Jesus  Christ:  he  is  therefore  our  propi- 
tiation. For  the  doctrinal  statements,  see  Atoke- 

HENT. 
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PROSELYTES  OF  THE  JEWS.  Al,  all  times 
tliert^  wc'.rc.^  noa-lsiaclilcs,  wlici,  liy  coiiversioii  to 
tliB  God  of  Israel,  were  incorporated  into  the  peo- 
])le  of  Israel.  They  must  be  {listiiiguished  from 
the  so-called  strangers,  who,  either  lor  a  time  or 
permaueiilly,  resided  among  Israel,  and  the  num- 
ber of  whom  amounted,  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  to  15;5,(500  (li  Chroii.  ii.  17).  Many  of 
these  strangers  became  adon^rs  of  Jehovah,  and 
by  circumcision  became  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Israel.  Slaves  who  were  circumcised, 
and  partook  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  44), 
may  al.so  be  called  pro.selytes.  The  children  of  a 
lieathenish  slave  born  in  the  liouse  were  circum- 
cised; but,  according  to  rabbinic  interpretation, 
they  were  not  yet  like  a  free-born.  According  to 
Jdmmnih  (fol.  4(),  col.  i.),  the  master,  in  case  he 
intended  to  retain  a  heathenish  slave  bought  of  a 
heathen,  was  to  make  it  known  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism liy  putting  around  him  a  chain.  The  baptism 
did  not  mean  liberty,  but  servitude :  it  coupled 
Judaizing  with  permanent  slavery.  It  tlien 
mainly  depended  upon  the  master,  whether  and 
when  he  was  to  set  him  free.  If  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  master,  the  slave  had  to  be  re- 
baptized  before  three  witnesses.  Heathenish 
slaves  who  refused  to  undergo  circumcision  and 
baptism  had  to  be  sold  again  to  heathen,  after 
twelve  months  (Ji'liamijlk,  fol.  48,  col.  2).  Resi- 
dent strangers,  when  circumcised,  became  as  the 
born  Israelites,  excepting  Edomites  and  Egyp- 
tians, whose  children  can  only  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation in  their  third  generation  (Deut.  xxiii. 
8),  while  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  forever 
excluded  (Deut.  xxiii.  3).  A  circinncised  proselyte 
could  marry  a  Jewish  woman,  but  a  priest  could 
not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  proselyte  (Lev.  xxi. 
14).  A  proselyte  could  hold  no  public  office,  nor 
become  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  unless  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Jewess ;  but  ho  could  not  become 
king,  or  general,  or  president  of  the  council,  even 
if  his  mother  were  a  .lewess  (Maimonides:  IIU- 
choLli  Sanhedrin, 'i,  9  \  Melachim,  1).  Yet  strangers, 
though  they  were  not  circumcised,  who  abstained 
from  certain  heathenish  abominations  (Lev.  xvii. 
10  sq.,  XX.  2,  xxiv.  1(J),  enjoyed  protection  and 
favors  in  the  land,  and  could  even  receive  appoint- 
ments at  the  court  (cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  6,  xv.  18  sq., 
xxiv.  IG).  A  class  of  proselytes  were  the  Nel/iinim 
(q.v.).  Besides  these,  Nehemiah  mentions  such 
as  had  "separated  themselves  from  the  people  of 
tlie  lands  unto  the  law  of  God"  (Neh.  x.  28). 

In  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae,  a  Jewish  propa- 
ganda developed  itself  as  a  re-;M;tion  against  the 
Hellenistic,  which  was  forcibly  introduced.  John 
Hyrcanus  forced  circumcision  on  the  Idumasans 
about  129  B.C.  The  Iturreans  were  converted 
in  the  same  way  by  Aristobulus.  From  this 
time  we  may  date  the  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  for 
making  proselytes,  who  travelled  by  "land  and 
sea"  to  make  many  converts  without  converting 
the  heart.  Such  .lewish  proselytes  were  more  fa- 
natic than  the  Pharisees  them.selves  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15),  and  became  the  fiercest  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  (Justin  :  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  p.  350,  ed. 
Sylburg).  The  Roman  diaspora  was  especially 
zf-alous  in  making  proselytes.  At  last  such 
ju'oselytes  became  contemptible  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves. In  the  Talmud  they  are  spoken  of  as 
dangerous  to  Israel  as   leprosy,  preventing   the 


coming  of  the  Messiah.  'The  j>roselytes,  says 
tlie  Talmud,  were  the  cau.se  that  the  Jews  made 
the  golden  calf,  and  inaugurated  the  rebellion 
(.Vum.  xi.).  Absalom's  beliavior  was  cau.sed  by 
his  mother,  Maaclia,  whom  David  made  a  prose- 
lyte. But  there  were  not  wanting  tho.se  who 
prai.sed  the  proselytes.  That  there  were  many 
Jewish  converts  from  among  the  Greeks  an<i  \lo- 
mans,  who  exerci.sed  a  .lewish  influence,  wo  see 
from  Cicero,  I'm  Flucco,  c.  28;  IIouace,  Sat.  i. 
9,  09  sq.,  4,  142  ;  Juvenal,  14,  90  .sq.  ;  Tacitus, 
Ann.,  2,  85,  //«(.,  5,  5;  Seneca,  De  su/iersl. ;  Dio 
Cassiu.s,  37,  17.  A  catalogue  of  proselytes  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writeis  is  given  bv  Causse  in 
Muaeum  Ihujanum,  i.  .')49  sq.  The  raljbis  distin- 
guish proselytes  of  rii/liteousnes.'i  and  proseli/tcs  of 
the  (jate.  The  proselytes  of  righteousness  receive 
circumcision,  and  witli  it  ((ial.  v.  3)  the  whole 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law:  they  thereby  become 
"sons  of  Israel,"  and  "Israelites  in  every  re- 
spect," and  are  called  also  "complete  Israelites." 
When  a  pro.selyte  asked  for  admission,  he  was 
first  catechised  as  to  his  motives.  If  these  were 
satrisfactory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the  divine 
protection  of  the  .lewish  people,  and  then  circuin- 
ci.sed  —  only  when  he  was  a  male  —  in  the  presence 
of  three  teachers.  In  the  case  of  a  convert  already 
circumcised,  it  was  still  necessary  to  draw  a  few 
drops  of  "the  blood  of  the  covenant."  A  special 
prayer  accompanied  the  act  of  circumcision.  The 
proselyte  then  takes  a  new  name,  opening  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  accepting  the  first  that  came. 
But  the  convert  was  still  a  "stranger;  "  and,  unless 
he  had  been  baptized,  his  children  are  counted 
as  l)astards,  i.e.,  aliens.  To  complete  his  admis- 
sion, baptism  was  required.  When  the  wound 
caused  by  circumcision  was  healed,  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  clothes  in  the  presence  of  the  three  wit- 
nesses wlio  had  acted  as  his  teachers,  and  who 
now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the  "  fathers  "  of  the 
proselyte,  and  led  into  the  pool  or  tank.  As  he 
stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated 
the  great  commandments  of  the  law.  These  he 
promi.sed  and  vowed  to  keep;  and  then,  with  an 
accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  under  the 
water.  A  female  proselyte  was  conducted  to 
the  tank  by  three  women,  while  the  three  teachera 
stood  outside  at  tlie  door,  reading  to  her  aloud 
the  law.  A  new  name  was  given  to  her  after 
baptism.  By  baptism  the  proselyte  became  a 
new  creature.  All  natural  relationships  were 
cancelled.  As  long  as  the  temple  stood,  baptism 
was  followed  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  con- 
sisting of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons.  After  the 
destruction,  avow  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  tlie  temple 
should  be  rebuilt  was  substituted. 

As  to  the  proselytes  of  the  gale,  also  known  as 
the  "sojourners"  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  they  were  not 
bound  by  circumcision  and  the  other  special  laws 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  but  obliged  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  so-called  .seven  precepts  of  Xoah  ;  viz., 
(1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blaspheming,  (3) 
against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  uncleaiiness,  (5) 
against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the  pro- 
hibition of  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof.  AVhoever 
wished  to  become  a  pioselyt*  of  the  gate  had  to 
declare  it  solemnly  before  three  witnesses. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes, and  its  relation  to  the  baptism  of  John,  cf. 
ScHNECKEJiBURGER  :  Ueber  (Ids  Alter  tier  Judischen 
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Proseli/len-Tau/e,  Berlin,  1828.  The  Talniudic 
treatise  concerning  proselytes  (Mas.iecheth  Gerim) 
has  been  publislied  by  II.  Kirchheim,  in  Seplern 
libri  Talmuilici  parvi  HieTosolymitani,  Frankfort-ou- 
the-Main,  1S.")1.  leyker.    (DELITZSCII.) 

PROSPER  OF  AQUITANIA,  the  ardent  literary 
champion  of  Angustine.  Of  his  personal  life 
very  little  is  known.  He  was  born  in  Aquitania, 
and  probably  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  died  in  Rome,  but  the  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  He  received  the  ordinary 
rhetorical  education.  As  a  theologian  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Augustine;  and,  though  he  never  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  master,  he  clung 
to  him  with  unwearied  perseverance.  From  428 
to  434  he  lived  in  Southern  Gaul,  in  intimate  con- 
verse with  the  monastic  settlements  of  Provence, 
more  especially  of  Marseilles.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  set  of  views  very  different  from 
those  he  had  adopted  from  Augustine  ;  and  he 
opened  the  Semi-Pelagian  controversy  (429)  by  his 
letter  to  Augustine,  giving  an  account  of  those 
views,  and  asking  him  to  interfere.  He  himself 
wrote,  before  the  death  of  Augustine,  his  epistle 
to  Rutinus,  and  his  poem,  Adcersux  ingratos.  After 
the  death  of  Augustine,  he  wrote  in  his  defence. 
Pro  Auyusttno  responsiones,  and  was  generally 
considered  as  the  leading  representative  of  the 
Augustinian  views.  Two  Genoese  priests  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  questions  to  him  concerning 
difficult  passages  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  and 
he  answered  them  by  his  Responsiones  ad  excerpta 
Gennensium.  A  work  of  similar  character  is  his 
liesponsiones  ad  capilula  objeclionum  Vincenliana- 
riim ;  the  author,  probably,  being  Vicentius  of 
Lerius,  who  was  a  Semi-Pelagian.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  zeal  and  industry,  Prosjjer  did  not  succeed 
in  converting  the  Massiliotes  to  the  Augustinian 
views.  In  432  he  visited  Rome,  to  induce  Pope 
Celestiue  I.  to  interfere;  in  the  next  year  he  pub- 
lished his  last  instalment  in  the  controversy,  De 
i/r(iti<i  Dei  el  liliero  arhilrio :  and  in  434  he  moved 
to  KoMie.  There  he  finished  his  Clironicle,  one 
of  his  principal  works.  The  first  part  (to  378) 
is  only  an  extract  from  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine:  the  second  part  (to  45.5)  is  original, 
and  written,  as  the  book  itself  shows,  partly  in 
Gaul,  and  partly  in  Rome.  He  also  wrote  a  book 
of  epigrams,  and  a  Liber  Senlenliarum,  or  "Collec- 
tion of  Gems,"  from  Augustine.  The  l)est  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  by  Le  Brun  and  Mangeant, 
Paris,  1711.  HAUCK. 

PROTESTANTEN-VEREIN  (Prolestanl  Union), 
a  voluntary  organization  of  rationalistic  ministers 
and  professors  in  Germany.  It  was  formed  in 
1863,  and  fairly  .startc^d  June  7  ami  8,  1HG5,  at 
Ki.senacli.  Since  18(17  it  has  had  yearly  nieeting.s. 
But  it  has  come  into  such  strong  opposition  to 
the  orthodox  and  conservative  tendencies  of  the 
German  Church  authorities,  that  it  has  liad  to 
fight  for  its  life.  See  IIoi,t/.m.\xn  u.  Ziii-kkkl  ; 
Lexikon  /'iir  T heoloijie  u.  Kirchenwcscn,  Leipzig, 
18S2,  s  v". 

PROTESTANTISM.     See  Rkfohmation. 

PROTEVANGELIUM.     S.c  AporuYPllA. 

PROTONOTARIUS  APOSTOLICUS.  Accord- 
ing to  later  accounts.  Bishop  (Hement  of  liome 
first  appointed  a  notary  (tiolm-iits  rer/iimarin^)  in 
each  of  Ihe  seven  wanis  of  tin;  city,  for  the  ])iiriiose 
of  drawing  up  an  official  record  of  the  deeds  and 


sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  These  notaries  belonged 
to  the  clergy  of  the  city.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  Pope ;  and,  when  it  proved  necessary  to 
increase  their  number,  the  seven  original  notaries 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  Protunolarii  Apos- 
tolici.  In  course  of  time  they  obtained  other  dis- 
tinctions and  great  revenues.  They  even  claimed 
to  take  precedence  of  the  bishops,  which,  however, 
Pius  II.  denied  them  by  the  breve  of  June  1,  1459. 
They  formed  a  college  of  their  own,  and  their 
number  was  by  Sixtus  V.  increased  to  twelve. 
In  the  papal  chapel  they  sit  on  the  second  tier; 
but  in  the  consistories,  where  four  of  them  must 
be  present,  tliey  sit  beside  the  Pope ;  and  their 
signature  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  docu- 
ment which  concerns  the  whole  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  See  Bangen  :  Die  romische  Curie,  Jliin- 
ster,  1854.  11.  F.  .jaoobson. 

PROTO-PRESBYTER,  or  PROTO-POPE, 
corresponds,  in  the  Gr?eco-Russian  Church,  to  the 
arch-presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  denoting 
an  intermediate  officer  between  the  bishop  and 
the  priests.  There  is  a  proto-presbyter  or  proto- 
pope  at  each  cathedral ;  and,  so  far  as  he  exercises 
a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  neighlioring 
jmrishes,  his  position  resembles  that  of  the  dean. 
He  is  not  bound  to  remain  unmarried. 

PROUDFOOT,  William,  S.  T.  P.,  b.  in  the  par- 
ish of  Manor,  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  IMay  22, 
1788;  d.  in  London,  C.  W.,  Jan.  16,  1851.  He 
was  the  son  of  pious,  godly  parents,  and  from  a 
child  knew  the  Scriptures.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  rare  natural  endowments 
and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  attended  a  full 
course  of  five  sessions  at  tlie  theological  hall  of 
the  Secession  Church,  at  that  time  under  the 
charge  of  the  venerated  and  venerable  L)r.  Law- 
son,  many  of  whose  students  lived  to  do  him 
honor,  and  none  more  than  the  gifted  and  learned 
Mr.  Proudfoot.  About  the  age  of  twenty-five  lie 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Pitrodie,  in  Perthshire,  where  for  nearly  twenty 
years  he  labored  as  an  earnest  and  able  minister. 
He  took  a  deeji  and  lively  interest  in  all  questions 
connected  witli  the  governnu'nt  and  extension  of 
the  church.  His  lofty  intellectual  powers,  his 
rich  mental  culture,  and  vast  and  varied  accjuire- 
ment.s,  fitted  him  for  a  prominent  jilace  among 
his  fellow-laborers  in  any  sphere.  When,  in  1832, 
the  United  Secession  Church  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  mi.ssion  in  Canada,  Mr.  Prouilfoot  was  one 
of  three  cho.sen  to  go  out  as  jiioneers.  On  his 
arrival,  he  went  west  as  far  as  Loudon,  then  only 
a  city  of  the  future.  'J'he  entire  region  was  only 
being  opened  up  for  .settlement.  For  many  years 
he  visited  different  sections  of  the  C(nnitry;  the 
roads  often  almost  impassable,  and  acconnnoda- 
tions  of  any  kind  of  the  most  primitive  style. 
From  his  nuiture  age,  personal  dignity,  high  cliar- 
acter,  and  great  force  of  will,  he  was  recognized 
as  a  leader,  a  p.ilriarch,  an  apostle,  and  was  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  by  his  br(>thren  to  be /ir/mi/.s 
inter  pares.  He  was  (ihosiui  clerk  of  the  synod,  and, 
except  when  acting  as  moderator,  filled  thaloflice 
with  gn?at  judiciousness  and  tact.  He  was  wi.se 
in  counsel,  as  well  as  ollicient  in  action;  and  his 
opinions  had  great  weight  in  any  deliber;ilivo 
assembly.     In  1844  he  was  unanimously  choseu 
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the  first  professor  of  tlieology  in  tliat  braiioli  of 
the  chui'cii ;  and  most  ably  and  satisfactorily  did 
lie  discharge  the  duties  of  tliat  office  till  his  de- 
cease. On  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  event,  the 
church  felt  deeply  the  sore  bereavement;  and  the 
synod  passed  resolutions  expressing  the  high 
estimate  they  entertained  of  his  eminent  talents, 
his  varied  erudition,  and  manifold  services.  Mr. 
Proudfoot  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
of  great  personal  power,  and  force  of  character. 
In  debate  his  spirit  was  candid,  his  argument 
cogent,  his  language  incisive,  his  invective  .some- 
times sarcastic  and  scathing.  As  a  theologian,  lie 
was  scliolarly  and  profound;  as  a  .scholar,  erudite 
and  accurate ;  as  a  preacher,  instructive  and  im- 
pressive ;  as  a  teacher,  clear,  logical,  and  inspiring. 
It  is  a  matter  of  painful  regret  that  the  treasures 
which  he  left  in  neatly  written  manuscripts  have 
never  been  published;  bnt  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
hope  that  his  memoir,  and  some  of  his  discourses 
and  sermons,  may  enrich  the  theological  literature 
of  the  Dominion.  WIU-I.UI  ORMISTON. 

PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON.  I.  The  External 
Plan  of  the  Book  of  Proverlis,  and  its  own  Testimoni/ 
as  to  its  Origin.  — The  internal  superscription  of 
the  book,  which  recominends  it,  after  the  manner 
of  later  Oriental  hooks,  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  general  utility  of  its  contents, 
extends  from  verse  1  to  6 ;  with  ver.se  7  the  book 
itself  begins.  The  liook  is  described  as  "the 
proverbs  of  Solomon ;  "  and  then  there  is  annexed 
the  statement  of  its  object,  which,  as  summarily 
set  forth  in  verse  2,  is  practical,  and  that  in  a 
twofold  way,  —  partly  moral  (3-5),  and  partly  in- 
tellectual (6).  The  former  presents  moral  edifica- 
tion, moral  sentiments  for  acceptance,  not  merely 
to  help  the  unwise  to  attain  to  wisdom,  but  aLso  to 
assist  the  wise.  The  latter  .seeks  by  its  contents 
to  strengthen  and  discipline  the  mind  to  the  under- 
standing of  thoughtful  discourses  generally  :  in 
other  words,  it  seeks  to  gain  the  moral  ends  which 
proverbial  poetry  aims  at,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  familiar ;  so  that  the  reader,  in  these 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  by  means  of  them  as  of 
a  key,  learns  to  understand  such  like  apothegms 
in  general.  Thus  understood,  the  title  of  the  book 
does  not  say  that  the  book  contains  proverbs  of 
other  wise  men  besides  those  of  Solomon  :  if  it 
did,  it  would  contradict  itself.  It  is  possible  tliat 
the  book  contains  also  non-Solomonic  proverbs, 
possible  that  the  author  of  the  title  of  the  book 
added  such  to  it  himself;  but  the  title  presents 
to  view  only  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  If  i.  7 
begins  the  book,  then,  after  reading  the  title,  we 
cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  here  begin  the 
Solomonic  proverbs.  If  we  read  farther,  the  con- 
tents and  the  form  of  the  discourses  which  follow 
do  not  contradict  this  opinion  ;  for  both  are  worthy 
of  Solomon.  So  much  the  more  are  we  astonished 
when  we  meet  at  x.  1  with  a  new  superscription, 
which  is  followed  to  xxii.  16  by  a  long  succession 
of  proverbs  of  quite  a  different  tone  and  form, — 
short  maxims  (mnshals  proper)  ;  while  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  the  book  we  find  fewer  proverbs 
than  monitory  discourses.  What,  now,  must  be 
our  opinion  when  we  look  back  from  this  second 
superscription  to  the  part  (i.  7-ix.)  W'hich  imme- 
diately follows  the  title  of  the  book?  Are  i.  7-ix., 
in  the  sense  of  the  book,  not  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon ?    From  the  title  of  the  book,  which  declares 


them  to  be  ,so,  wo  must  judge  that  they  are.  Or 
are  they  proverbs  of  Solomon?  In  this  case  the 
new  superscription  (x.  1)  appears  altogether  in- 
comprehensible. And  yet  only  one  of  the  two  is 
possible.  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  thei'e  must 
be  a  false  appearance  of  contiadiction,  which  on 
a  closer  investigation  disappears.  Hut  on  which 
side  is  it?  If  it  is  supposed  that  the  tenor  of  the 
title  (i.  1-G)  does  not  accord  with  that  of  section 
X.  1-xxii.  1(),  but  that  it  accords  well  with  that 
of  i.  7-ix.,  tlien  Ewald's  view  is  proljable,  that 
i.-ix.  was  originally  one  whole,  intended  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  Solomonic  Book 
of  Proverbs,  beginning  at  x.  1.  lint  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  author  of  the  title  has  adopted 
the  .style  of  section  i.  7-ix.  Tlie  introductoi'y 
section  (i.  7-ix.)  and  the  larger  section  (x.-xxii. 
16)  are  followed  by  a  third  section  (xxii.  17-xxiv. 
22),  which  again  is  followed  by  a  short  fourth  sec- 
tion (xxiv.  23-34),  a  kind  of  an  ajipendix  to  the 
third,  bearing  the  superscription,  "  These  things 
also  Y)elong  to  the  wise."  The  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon begin  again  at  xxv.  1,  extending  to  xxix. 
This  fifth  portion  of  the  book  has  a  superscrip- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  ajipendix, 
commencing,  "Also  [□::]  these  are  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
.ludah,  collected."  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
"  collected  "  denotes  "  to  remove  from  their  place," 
and  means  that  the  men  of  Hezekiah  removed  from 
the  place  where  they  found  them  the  following 
proverbs,  and  put  them  together  in  a  separate 
collection.  The  words  have  thus  been  understood 
by  the  Greek  translator.  The  Hezekiah  glean- 
ings of  Solomonic  proverbs  are  followed  by  two 
appendices,  the  authors  of  which  ai'e  given :  the 
first  (xxx.)  is  by  "  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeli ;  "  the 
second  (xxxi.  1-9),  by  a  "  King  Lemuel."  In  so 
far  the  superscriptions  are  clear.  The  names  of 
the  authors,  elsewhere  unknown,  point  to  a  for- 
eign country ;  and  to  this  corresponds  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  these  series  of  proverbs.  As  a  third 
appendix  to  the  Hezekiah  collection  (xxxi.  10  sq.), 
follows  a  complete  alphabetical  proverbial  poem 
in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman. 

By  reviewing  the  whole  argument,  we  see  that 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  divides  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing parts:  1.  The  title  of  the  book  (i.  1-6),  by 
which  the  question  is  raised,  how  far  the  book 
extends  to  which  it  originally  belongs ;  2.  The 
hortatory  discourses  (i.  7-ix.),  in  which  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Solomonic  proverbs  begin 
with  these,  or  whether  they  are  only  the  introduc- 
tion thereto,  composed  by  a  different  author,  per- 
haps the  author  of  the  title  of  the  book ;  3.  The 
first  gi-eat  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs  (x.- 
xxii.  16);  4.  The  first  appendix  to  this  first  collec- 
tion, "  the  words  of  the  wise  "  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22)  ; 
r^.  The  second  appendix,  supplement  of  the  words 
of  some  wi.se  men  (xxiv.  23  sq.) ;  6.  The  second 
great  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs,  which  the 
"men  of  Hezekiah  "  collected  (xxv.-sxix.);  7.  The 
fir.st  appendix  to  this  second  collection,  the  w'ords 
of  Agur(xxx.);  8.  The  second  appendix,  the  words 
of  King  Lemuel  (xxxi.  1-9);  9.  Third  appendix, 
the  acro.stic  ode  (xxxi.  10  sq.).  These  nine  part.s 
may  be  comprehended  under  three  groups  :  the  in- 
troductory hortatory  discourses  with  the  general 
title  at  their  head,  and  the  two  great  collections  of 
Solomonic  proverbs,  with  their  two  appendices. 
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In  prosecuting  our  farther  investigations,  we  sliall 
consider  the  several  parts  of  tlie  book,  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  manifold  forms  of  their 
proverbs,  then  of  their  style,  and,  thirdly,  of  their 
type  of  doctrine. 

II.  The  Several  Parts  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
with  Respect  to  the  IManifuld  Forms  of  the  Proverbs. 
—  That  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  not  a  collection 
of  popular  sayings,  we  see  from  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  contain  proverbs  of  one  line  each.  It  i.s, 
indeed,  probable  that  popular  proverbs  are  partly 
wrought  into  these  proverbs,  and  many  of  their 
forms  of  expression  are  moulded  after  the  popu- 
lar proverbs  ;  but,  as  they  thus  lie  before  us,  they 
are,  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  the  technical 
mashal  poetry.  The  simplest  form  is,  according 
to  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
verse,  the  distich.  The  relation  of  the  two  lines 
to  each  other  is  very  manifold.  The  second  line 
may  repeat  the  thought  of  the  first,  only  in  a 
somewhat  altered  form,  in  order  to  express  this 
thought  as  clearly  and  exhaustively  as  possible. 
Such  proverbs  we  call  synonymous  distichs ;  as, 
e.g.,  xi.  25  :  — 

"  A  soul  of  blessing  is  made  fat; 
And  lie  that  watereth  others  is  himself  watered." 

Or  the  second  line  contains  the  other  side  of  the 
contrast  to  the  stateinent  of  tlie  first :  the  truth 
spoken  in  the  first  is  explained  in  the  second  bj' 
means  of  the  presentation  of  its  contrary.  Such 
proverbs  we  call  antithetic  distichs ;  as,  e.g.,  x.  1 :  — 

"A  wise  son  niaketh  his  father  glad, 
And  a  foolish  sou  is  his  mother's  grief." 

Sometimes  it  is  two  diiferent  truths  that  are  ex- 
pressed iu  the  two  lines ;  and  the  authorization 
of  their  union  lies  only  in  a  certain  relationship, 
and  the  ground  of  this  union,  in  the  circumstance 
that  two  lines  are  the  minimum  of  the  technical 
proverb  — •  synthetic  distichs  ;  e.g.,  x.  18  :  — 

"  A  cloak  of  hatreil  are  lying  lips; 
And  he  tliat  spreadeth  slander  is  a  fool." 

Sometimes  one  line  does  not  suffice  to  bring  out 
the  thought  intended,  the  begun  expression  of 
which  is  only  completed  in  the  second.  These 
we  call  inte</rat  (^eim/eilankir/e)  distichs ;  as,  e.g., 
xi.  31  (cf.  iPet.  iv.'lS):  — 

"The  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  on  the  earth: 
How  umch  more  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  !  " 

But  there  is  also  a  fifth  form,  which  corresponds 
most  to  the  oiigiual  character  of  the  mashal ;  the 
proverb  explaining  its  ethical  object  by  a  resem- 
blance from  the  region  of  the  natural  and  every- 
day life,  the  parahnle  proper.  Tim  form  of  this 
parabolic  proverb  is  very  numifold,  according  as 
the  poet  himself  expressly  compares  the  two  sub- 
jects, or  only  places  them  near  each  other  in  order 
that  the  hearer  or  reader  may  complete  the  com- 
parison. The  proverb  is  least  poetic  when  the 
similarity  of  the  two  subjects  is  expressed  by  a 
verb;  as  xxvii.  15  (to  which,  however,  verse  10 
belongs)  :  — 

"  A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day, 
And  a  <'{)nt<:ntii»us  woman,  are  alike." 

The  usual  form  of  expression,  neither  nni)oetic 
nor  propi-rly  poetic,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
comparisr)n  by  kR  ("  as  "),  and  of  the  similitude  in 
tlie  8ecoud  clause  by  ken  ("so  "),  aa  x.  20:  — 


"  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes, 
So  is  the  sluggard  to  them  who  give  him  a  commis- 
sion." 

This  complete  verbal  state  of  the  relation  of  simi- 
larity may  also  be  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of 
the  kc'n,  as  xxv.  13,  xxvi.  11;  — 

"  As  a  tlog  returning  to  liis  vomit, 
A  fool  returning  to  his  folly." 

We  call  the  parabolic  proverbs  of  these  three 
forms  comparisons.  The  last,  the  abbreviated 
form  of  the  comparative  proverb,  forms  the  ti'an- 
sition  to  another  kind  of  parabolic  proverb,  which 
we  call,  in  contradistinction  to  the  comparative, 
the  emblematic,  in  which  the  contrast  and  its 
emblem  are  loosely  placed  together,  without  any 
nearer  expression  of  the  similitude.  This  takes 
place  either  by  means  of  the  coj^ulative  '■'av,  as 
xxv.  25:  — 

"  Cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
And  good  news  from  a  far  country," 

or  without  the  vav ;  in  which  case  the  second  line 
is  as  the  subscription  under  the  figure  or  double 
figure  painted  in  the  first;  e.g.,  xi.  22:  — 

"  A  gold  ring  in  a  swine's  snout, 
A  fair  woman,  and  without  understanding." 

These  ground  forms  of  two  lines  can,  however, 
expand  into  forms  of  several  lines.  Since  the 
distich  is  the  peculiar  and  most  appropriate  form 
of  the  technical  proverb,  so,  when  two  lines  are 
not  sufficient  for  expressing  the  thought  intended, 
the  multiplication  to  four,  six,  or  eiglit  lines,  is 
most  natural.  In  the  tetrastich,  the  relation  of  the 
last  two  to  the  first  two  is  as  manifold  as  is  the 
relation  of  the  second  line  to  the  first  in  the  dis- 
tich. There  is,  however,  no  suitable  example 
of  four-lined  stanzas  in  antithetic  relation  :  but 
we  meet  with  synonymous  tetrastichs,  e.g.,  xxiii. 
15  sq.,  xxiv.  3  sq.,  28  sq. ;  synthetic,  xxx.  5  sq. ; 
inteyral,  xxx.  17  sq.  ;  comparative,  xxvi.  18  sq.  ; 
and  emblematical,  xxv.  4  sq.  Projiortionally  the 
most  frequently  occurring  are  tetrastichs,  the  sec- 
ond half  of  which  forms  a  proof  clause  commen- 
cing with  /,£  or  ken.  Among  the  less  frequent  are 
the  six-lineil.  presenting  (xxiii.  1-3,  xxiv.  11  sq.) 
one  and  the  same  thought  in  manifold  aspects, 
with  proofs  interspersed.  Among  all  the  rest 
which  are  found  in  the  collection  (xxiii.  12-14, 
19-21,  20-28,  xxx.  15  sq.,  xxx.  29-31),  the  first 
two  lines  form  a  prologue  introtluctory  to  the 
substance  of  tlie  proverbs;  a.s,  e.g.,  xxiii.  12- 
14:  — 

"  Ob,  let  instruction  enter  into  thine  heart. 
And  apjily  thine  cars  to  the  words  of  knowledge. 
WitlilKild  not  corrrction  from  the  child; 
For,  if  thou  bcatisi  him  Willi  the  rod,  he  dies  not. 
Thou  slialt  licat  him  \\ilh  the  rod. 
And  deliver  liis  .soul  from  hell." 

Similarly  formed,  but  more  expanded,  is  the  eight- 
lined  stanza  (xxiii.  22-28),  tlie  only  one  which  is 
found  from  the  tenth  cluqiter  on. 

Here  the  mashal  jiroverb  already  inclines  to  the 
mashal  odi^ ;  for  this  octasi  ieh  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sliint  mashal  song,  lik(!  the  alphabetical  mashal 
jisalm  (Ps.  xxxvii.),  which  consists  of  almost 
pure  tetrastichs.  We  have  now  seen  how  the 
distidi  form  multii)Iies  itself  into  forms  consist- 
ing of  four,  six,  and  eight  lines;  but  it  also 
UQtolds  itself  into  forms  of  three,  five,  and  seveu 
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lines.  Tristichs  arise  wlieu  tin;  tliouglit  of  the 
first  line  is  repeated  (xxvii.  2"J)  in  tlie  second,  ac- 
cording to  the  synonymous  sclieine;  or  when  the 
thouglit  of  the  second  line  is  expressed  by  con- 
trast'in  the  tliird  (xxii.  2i),  xxviii.  10),  according 
to  the  antithetic  scheme ;  or  wlien,  to  the  thought 
expressed  in  one  or  two  lines  (xxv.  8,  xxvii.  10), 
there  is  added  its  proof.  The  parabolic  scheme 
is  here  represented  when  the  object  described  is 
unfolded  in  two  lines,  as  in  the  comparison  xxv. 
13,  or  when  its  nature  is  portrayed  by  two  figures 
in  two  lines,  as  in  the  emblematic  proverb  xxv. 
'20:  — 

"  To  take  off  clothing  in  cold  weather. 
Vinegar  upon  nitre, 
And  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart." 

In  the  few  instances  of  pentaslichs  which  are 
found,  the  last  three  lines  usually  utifold  the 
reason  of  the  thought  of  the  first  two  (xxiii. 
4  sq.,  xxv.  6  sq.,  xxx.  32  sq.):  to  this,  xxiv.  13 
forms  an  exception,  where  the  ken  before  the  last 
three  lines  introduces  the  expansion  of  the  figure 
in  the  first  two.  As  an  instance  we  quote  xxv. 
C  sq.  :  — 

"  Seek  not  to  disjilay  thyself  in  the  presence  of  the 

king, 
And  stand  not  in  tlie  place  of  the  great ; 
For  better  that  it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come  up 

hither 
Than  tliat  they  humble  thee  in  the  presence  of  the 

prince, 
While  thine  eyes  have  raised  themselves." 

Of  heptasticlis  there  is  only  one  example  in  the 
collectiou  ;  viz.,  xxiii.  6-8 :  — 

"  Eat  not  the  bread  of  the  jealous. 
And  lust  not  after  his  dainties; 
For  he  is  like  one  who  calculates  with  himself : 
Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee. 
And  his  heart  is  not  with  thee. 
Thy  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  must  thou  vomit 

up, 
And  thou  hast  wasted  thy  pleasant  words." 

From  this  heptastich,  which  one  will  scarcely  take 
for  a  brief  mashal  ode,  according  to  the  com- 
pound strophe  scheme,  we  see  that  the  proverb  of 
two  lines  can  expand  itself  ta  the  dimensions  of 
seven  and  eight  lines.  Beyond  these  limits  the 
whole  proverb  ceases  to  be  a  mashal  in  the  pi-oper 
sense,  and  becomes  a  mashal  ode  after  the  manner 
of  Ps.  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  and  especially  xxxvii.  To 
these  mashal  odes  belong,  beside  the  prologue 
(xxii.  17-21),  that  of  tlie  drunkard  (xxiii.  29-3.j), 
that  of  the  slothful  man  (xxiv.  30-34),  the  exhor- 
tation to  industry  (xxvii.  23-27),  the  prayer  for 
a  moderate  portion  between  poverty  and  riches 
(xxx.  7-9),  the  mirror  for  princes  (xxxi.  2-9),  and 
the  praise  of  the  virtuous  wife  (xxxi.  10  sq.).  In 
the  whole  of  the  first  part  (i.  7-ix.),  the  prevailing 
form  is  that  of  the  extended  flow  of  the  mashal 
song  ;  but  one  in  vain  seeks  for  strophes.  There 
is  not  here  so  firm  a  grouping  of  the  lines:  the 
rhetorical  form  here  outweighs  the  purely  jioeti- 
cal.  This  first  part  of  the  Proverbs  consists  of 
the  following  fifteen  ma.shal  strains :  (1)  i.  7-19, 
(2)  20  sq.,  (3)  ii.,  (4)  iii.  1-18,  (5)  19-26,  (6)  27  sq., 
(7)  iv.  1-v.  6,  (8)  7  sq.,  (9)  vi.  1-5,  (10)  0-11, 
(11)  12-19,  (12)  2(1  sq.,  (13)  vii.,  (14)  viii.,  (15)  ix. 
In  iii.  and  ix.  there  are  found  a  few  mashal  odes 
of  two  lines  and  of  four  lines,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  independent  mashals,  and  may  adapt 


themselves  to  the  schemes  cmiiluyed.  The  octa- 
stich  (vi.  10-19)  makes  the  proportionally  greatest 
impression  of  an  indejiendcnl  inwoven  mashal. 
It  is  the  only  proverb  in  which  syndiolical  ninn- 
bers  are  used,  which  occurs  in  the  collection  from 
i.  to  xxix.  :  — 

"There  are  si.x  kings  which  .Jahve  hatcth, 
And  seven  are  an  abhorience  to  his  soul 
Haughty  eyes  .  .  .  brethren." 

Such  numerical  proverbs,  to  which  the  name 
mtddah  has  been  given  by  later  .Jewish  writf'vs, 
are  found  in  xxx.  AVe  niay  also  mention  the 
mashal  chain;  i.e.,  the  ranging  together,  in  aseries, 
proverbs  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  the  chain 
of  proverbs  regarding  the  fool  (xxvi.  1-12),  the 
sluggard  (xxvi.  13-10),  the  talebearer  (xxvi.  20- 
22),  the  malicious  (xxvi.  23-28)  :  but  this  form 
belongs  more  to  the  technics  of  the  mashal  col- 
lection than  to  that  of  the  mashal  poetry. 

On  examining  tlie  separate  parts  of  the  book, 
we  find,  that,  in  the  introductory  pedagogic  part 
(i.  7-ix.),  there  is  exceedingly  little  of  the  tech- 
nical form  of  the  mashal,  as  well  as  generally  of 
technical  form  at  all.  It  consists,  not  of  proper 
mashals,  but  of  fifteen  mashal  odes,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  mashal  discourses,  didactic  poems  of  the 
mashal  kind.  The  second  part  (x.-xxii.  10),  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  seventy-five  proverbs, 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  distichs.  An  ap- 
parent distinction  seems  to  be  the  tristich  xix.  7 ; 
but  this,  too,  is  a  distich  with  the  disfigured  re- 
mains of  a  distich  that  has  been  lost.  The  Sep- 
tuagiut  has  here  tw'o  distichs  which  are  wanting 
in  our  text :  the  second  is  that  which  is  found  iu 
our  text,  but  only  in  a  mutilated  form  :  — 

"  He  that  does  much  harm  perfects  mischief, 
And  be  that  uses  provoking  words  shall  not  escape," 

probably  the  false  rendering  of, — 

"  The  friend  of  every  one  is  rewarded  with  evil: 
He  wlio  pursues  after  rumors  does  not  escape." 

These  distichs  are,  for  the  most  part,  antithetic; 
although  we  also  find  the  synonymous  (xi.  7,  25, 
30,  xii.  14,  28,  xiv.  19,  etc.),  the  integral  (xiv.  7, 
XV.  3  sq.),  especially  in  proverbs  with  the  com- 
parative mm  (xii.  9,  xv.  10,  17,  xvi.  8,  19,  xvii. 
10,  xxi.  19,  xxii.  1)  and  with  the  ascending  aph 
kh,  "nmch  more"  (xi.  31,  xv.  11,  xvii.  7,  xix.  7, 
10,  xxi.  27),  the  synthetic  (x.  18,  xi.  29,  xiv.  17, 
xix.  13),  and  the  "parabolic,  only  in  a  very  few 
instances  (x.  26,  xi.  22). 

To  this  long  course  of  distichs,  which  professes 
to  be  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  there  follows  (xxii. 
17-xxiv.  22)  a  course  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise," 
prefaced  by  xxii.  17-21,  which  comprehends  all 
the  forms  of  the  mashal,  from  tliose  of  two  lines 
in  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  9,  xxiv.  7,  8,  9,  10.  to  the  mashal 
song,  xxiii.  29-35.  Between  these  limits  are  the 
tetrastichs,  which  are  the  most  popular  form  (xxii. 
22  sq.,  24  sq.,  26  sq.,  xxiii.  10  sq.,  15  sq.,  17  sq.. 
xxiv.  1  sq.,  3  sq.,  5  sq.,  15  sq.,  17  sq.,  19  sq.,  21 
sq.),  pentastichs  (xxiii.  4  sq.,  xxiv.  13  sq.),  and 
hexastichs  (xxiii.  1-3,  12-14,  19-21,  26-28,  xxiv. 
11  sq.)  :  of  tristichs,  heptasticlis,  and  octastichs, 
at  least  one  specimen  is  found  (xxii.  29,  xxiii.  0-8, 
22-25). 

To  the  first  appendix  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, there  follows  a  second  (xxiv.  23  sq.),  with 
the  heading,  "These   things   also   to   the  wise," 
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which  coutaius  a  hexastich  (sxiv.  23'- 20),  a  dis- 
tich (26).  a  tiistich  (27),  a  tetrasticli  (28  sq.),  and 
a  niaslial  ode  (30  sq.)  on  the  .sluggard;  tlie  last 
ill  the  form  of  an  experience  of  the  poet,  like  Ps. 
xxxvii.  35  sq.  The  moral  which  he  has  drawn 
from  this  recorded  observation  is  expressed  in 
two  verses  such  as  we  have  already  found  at  vi. 
10  sq.  These  two  appendices  are,  as  is  evident 
from  their  commencement  as  well  as  from  their 
conclusion,  in  closest  relation  to  the  introduction 
(i.  7-ix.). 

Tliere  now  follows,  in  xxv.-xxix.,  the  second 
great  collection  of  "proverbs  of  Solomon,"  "ar- 
ranged," as  the  heading  says,  by  the  direction  of 
King  llezekiah.  It  divides  itself  into  two  parts; 
for  as  xxiv.  30  sq.,  a  niashal  hymn,  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  two  appendices,  so  the  inashal  hymn 
xxvii.  23  sq.  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
division  between  tlie  two  halves  of  this  collection. 
It  is  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the  collec- 
tion beginning  with  chap.  x.  In  the  first  collec- 
tion the  proverbs  are  exclusively  in  the  form  of 
distichs:  here  we  have  also  some  tristichs  (xxv.  8, 
13,  20,  xxvii.  10,  22,  xxviii.  10),  tetrastichs  (xxv. 
4  sq.,  9  sq.,  21  sq.,  xxvi.  18  sq.,  24  sq.,  xxvii. 
15  sq.),  and  pentastichs  (xxv.  6  sq.),  besides  the 
maslial  hynni  already  referred  to.  The  kind  of 
arrangement  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
in  the  first  collection:  it  is  equally  devoid  of  plan, 
yet  tliere  are  here  some  chains  or  strings  of  related 
proverlis  (xxvi.  1-12,  13-10,  20-22).  A  second 
essential  distinction  between  the  two  collections 
is  this,  that  while,  in  the  first,  the  antithetic  proverb 
forms  the  prevailing  element,  here  it  is  the  para- 
bolic, and  especially  the  etulilematic :  in  xxv. -xxvii. 
the  proverbs  are  almost  without  exception  of  this 
character. 

The  second  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs 
has  also  several  appendices,  the  first  of  which 
(xxx.),  according  to  the  inscription,  is  by  an  other- 
wise unknown  author,  Agurthe  son  of  Jakeh,  and 
presents  in  a  thoughtful  way  the  unsearchableness 
of  God.  This  is  followed  by  certain  peculiar 
pieces,  such  as  a  tetrastich  regarding  the  purity 
of  (jod's  word  (xxx.  5  sq.),  a  prayer  for  a  moderate 
position  lietween  riches  and  poverty  (7-9),  a  dis- 
tich against  slander  (10),  a  prianiel  without  the 
conclusion  (11-14),  the  insatiable  four,  a  miihlah 
(15  sq.),  a  tetrastich  regarding  the  disobedient  .son 
(17),  tlie  incomprehensible  four  (18-20),  the  in- 
tolerable four  (21-23),  the  diminutive  but  pru- 
dent four  (24-28),  the  excellent  four  (2!)-31),  a 
pentastieh  recomniendiiig  prudent  silence  (32  sq.). 
Two  other  supplements  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
wliole  book,  —  the  counsel  of  Lemuel's  mother  to 
her  royal  son  (xxxi.  2-9),  and  the  praise  of  the 
virtuous  woman,  in  the  form  of  an  aljihabetical 
acrostic  (xxxi.  10  sq.). 

The  result  of  our  investigation  is,  that  two 
different  authors  must  be  ascribed  to  our  book  : 
the  one  who  e<lited  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  (x.  i- 
xxii.  10)  prefixed  i.  7-ix.  as  an  introduction  to 
tlii-ni,  and  apfieiided  to  them  tlie  "words  of  the 
wise"  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22):  thi'secxind  collector  tlien 
appended  to  this  book  a  supiilenicnt  of  the  "words 
of  the  wise  "  (xxiv.  2.'J  sq.),  and  then  the  llezc^kiah 
collection  of  Solomonic  ]iroviul)H  (xxv.-xxix.), 
and  )ierliaps,  also,  the  poem  in  chap.  xxx.  AVe 
do  not,  however,  maiut:iin  tliat  tlie  book  has  this 
origin,  but  only  this,  that,  on  the  suppositiou  of 


the   non-Solomonic  origin  of   i.  7-ix.,  it  cannot 
well  have  any  other  origin. 

III.  The  Repetitions  in  the  Book  of  Procerbs.  — 
Before  examining  more  closely  the  style  and  the 
teaching  of  the  book  and  the  conclusions  thence 
arising,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  repetitions 
with  which  we  meet  so  often  in  this  book,  and 
which,  perhaps,  throw  light  on  the  way  in  which 
the  several  collections  originated.  Kot  only  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  collection,  but  also  within 
the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  part,  we  find  prov- 
erbs, which,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  i-ejieated  in  the 
same  or  in  similar  words.  'We.  begin  with  "the 
proverbs  of  Solomon  "  (x.-xxii.  10)  ;  for  this  col- 
lection i's,  in  relation  to  xxv.-xxix.,  certainly  the 
earlier.  In  this  earlier  collection  we  find,  (1) whole 
proverbs  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  words, — 
xiv.  12  =  xvi.  25;  (2)  proverbs  slightly  changed  in 
their  form  of  expression,  —  x.  l  =  xv.  20,  xvi.  2= 
xxi.  2,  xix.  5  =  xix.  9,  xxi.  9=xxi.  19;  (3)  prov- 
erbs almost  identical  in  form,  but  somewhat  dif- 
erent  in  sense,  —  x.  2=:xi.  4,  xiii.  14  =  xiv.  27;  (4) 
proverbs  the  first  lines  of  which  are  the  same, — 
X.  15  =  xviii.  11;  (5)  proverbs  with  their  second 
lines  the  same,  —  x.  6  =  x.  11,  x.  8=rx.  10,  xv. 
33  =  xviii.  12;  (6)  proverbs  with  one  line  almost 
the  same,  —  xi.  13  =  xx.  19,  xi.  21  =  xvi.  5,  xii.  14 


:xiii.  2,  xiv.  31  =  xvii.  5,  xix.  12  =  xx. 


Com- 


pare also  xvi.  28  with  xvii.  9.  Comparing  the 
second  collection  (xxv.-xxix),  we  find,  (1)  whole 
proverbs  perfectly  identical,  —  xxv.  24  =  xxi.  9, 
xxvi.  22=;xviii.  8,  xxvii.  12=  xxii.  3,  xxvii.  13  = 
XX.  10;  (2)  proverbs  identical  in  meaning  with 
somewhat  changed  expression,  —  xxvi.  13  =  xxii. 
13,  xxvi.  15  =  xix.  24,  xxviii.  6  =  xix.  1,  xxviii. 
19  =  xii.  11,  xxix.  13  =  xxii.  2;  (3)  proverbs  with 
one  line  the  same  and  one  line  dittereiit,  —  xxvii. 
21  =  xvii.  3,  xxix.  22  =  xv.  18.  Compare  al.so 
xxvii.  15  with  xix.  13. 

From  the  numerous  repetitions  of  proverbs,  and 
portions  of  proverbs,  of  the  first  collection  of  the 
"  proverbs  of  Solomon  "  in  the  llezekiah  collec- 
tion, we  conclude  that  the  two  collections  were  by 
difl'eront  authors  :  in  other  words,  that  they  had 
not  both  "the  men  of  llezekiah"  for  their  authors. 
As  to  the  titiie  when  the  first  collection  originated, 
it  suits  best  for  the  time  of  Jelioshaiihat.  The 
oUler  Book  of  I'roverbs,  which  aiipeare<l  between 
Solomon  and  Ilezekiali,  contained  i.-xxiv.  22  of 
our  canonical  work  :  the  "  proverbs  of  .'solonion  " 
(x.  1-xxii.  10),  which  formed  the  prificipal  ['art, 
the  very  kernel  of  it,  were  enclo.sed  on  llu!  one 
side,  at  tlicur  commencement,  by  the  lengtlu'iiod 
introduction  (i.  7-ix.),  in  wliich  the  collector 
announces  himself  as  a  highly  gifted  teacher  and 
as  the  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  revelation,  and 
on  the  other  sid(!  are  .shut  in  at  their  clo.se  by 
"  the  words  of  the  wise  "  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  34).  The 
author,  indeed,  does  not  announce  (i.  0)  such  a 
supjilenieiit  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise  ;  "  but,  after 
these  words  in  the  title  of  the  book,  he  le.ads  ns  to 
expect  it.  The  iiMroduction  to  the  siiiiplenient 
(xxii.  17-21)  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the  hirger 
iiilrcxhiction,  and  corresiionds  to  the  smaller  eom- 
]iass  of  the  supplement.  The  work  bears,  on  the 
wlioli',  the  stamp  of  a  unity;  for,  even  in  the  last 
proverb  with  which  it  closes  (xxiv.  21  S(|.),  tuere 
still  sounds  the  same  keynote  which  tiie  auliior 
had  struck  at  the  commencement.  A  later  col- 
lector, belonging  to  tlie  time  subsequent  to  lleze- 
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kiali,  enlarged  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the 
Ilezt'kiah  portion,  and  by  a  short  supplement  of 
"the  wonls  of  the  wise,"  which  he  introduces, 
according  to  the  law  of  analogy,  after  xxii.  17- 
xxiv.  22.  The  harmony  of  the  superscriptions 
(xxiv.  23,  XXV.  1)  favors  at  least  the  supposition 
that  these  supplements  are  the  work  of  one  hand. 
The  circumstance  that  "the  words  of  the  wise" 
(xxii.  17-xxiv.  22)  in  two  of  their  maxims  refer 
to  the  older  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  "  the  words  of  the  wise  " 
(xxiv.  23  .sq.)  refer  in  xxiv.  23  to  the  Hezekiah 
collection,  and  in  xxiv.  33  .sq.  to  the  introduc- 
tion (i.  7-ix.),  strengthens  the  supposition,  that, 
with  xxiv.  23,  a  second  half  of  the  book,  added 
by  another  hand,  begins.  There  is  no  reason  for 
not  attributing  the  appendix  (xxx.-xxxi.)  to  this 
second  collector :  perhaps  he  seeks  to  render,  by 
means  of  it,  the  conclusion  of  the  extended  Book 
of  Proverbs  uniform  with  that  of  the  older  book. 
I^ike  the  older  collection  of  "  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon," so,  also,  now  the  Hezekiah  collection  has 
"  proverbs  of  the  wise  "  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  and  the  king  of  proverbial  poetry  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  worthy  retinue.  The  second  col- 
lector distinguishes  hnnself  from  tlie  first  by  this, 
that  he  never  professes  himself  to  be  a  proverbial 
poet.  It  is  possible  that  the  proverbial  poem  of 
the  virtuous  woman  (xxxi.  10  sq.)  may  be  his 
work ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  substantiate  this 
opinion. 

TV  The  Book  nf  the  Provarhs  on  the  Siile  of  its 
Man'ifoldnexs  of  Style  and  Form  of  Itistriictlon. — 
Beginning  our  inquiry  with  the  relation  in  which 
x.-xxii.  16  and  xsv.-xxix.  stand  to  each  other 
with  reference  to  their  forms  of  language,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  linguis- 
tic unity  between  the  two  collections.  And  as  to 
the  linguistic  unity  of  i.  1-ix.  with  both  of  the.se, 
maintained  by  Keil,  our  conclusion  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  points  of  resemblance, 
i.  1-ix.  demands  an  altogether  different  author 
from  Solomon,  and  one  who  is  more  recent.  If 
we  hold  by  this  view,  then  these  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  sections  find  the  most  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  gifted  author  of  the 
introduction  (i.  1-ix.)  has  formed  his  style,  with-' 
out  being  an  altogether  slavish  imitator,  on  the 
Solomonic  proverbs.  And  why,  then,  are  his 
parallels  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  section 
X.  1-xxii.  16,  without  extending  to  xxv.-xxix.? 
Because  he  edited  the  former  and  not  the  latter, 
and  took  pleasure  particularly  in  the  proverbs 
which  he  placed  together  (x.  1-xxii.  16).  Having 
thus  abundantly  proved  that  the  two  groups  of 
proverbs  bearing  the  in.scription  "proverbs  of 
Solomon  "  are,  as  to  their  primary  stock,  truly 
old-Solomonic,  though  not  without  an  admixture 
of  imitations;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduc- 
tion (i.  7-ix.),  and  "the  words  of  the  wise" 
(xxii.  17-xxiv.  and  xxx.  sq.),  are  not  at  all  old- 
Solomonic,  but  belong  to  the  editor  of  the  older 
Book  of  Proverbs,  which  reaches  down  to  xxiv.  22, 
so  that  thus  the  present  book  of  the  poetry  of 
Solomon  contains,  united  with  it,  the  poems  of  the 
older  editor,  and,  besides,  of  other  poets,  partly 
unknown  Israelites,  and  partly  two  foreigners, 
particularly  named,  Agur  and  Lemuel,  —  we  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
work,  and  ask  whether  a  uianifoldness  in  the  type 


of  instruction  is  noticeable  in  it,  and  whether 
there  is  perceptible  in  this  manifoldne.ss  a  pro- 
gre.ssive  development.  It  may  be  possible,  that 
as  the  "proverbs  of  Solomon,"  tiie  "words  of  the 
wise,"  and  the  proverbial  ])oetry  of  the  editor,  they 
represent  three  eras,  so,  also,  they  represent  three 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  ])roverl)ial 
poetry.  However,  "  Uie  words  of  the  M'i.se"  (xxii. 
17-xxiv.)  are  so  internally  related  to  the  "proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  that  even  the  sharpest  eye  will  dis- 
cover in  them  not  more  than  tii<^  evening  twilight 
of  the  vanishing  Solomonic  ma.fhat.  Tliere  thus 
remain,  on  the  one  side,  only  the  "proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  with  their  echo  in  "the  words  of  the 
wise,"  on  the  other,  the  proverbial  poems  of  the 
editor;  and  the.se  present  themselves  as  monu- 
ments of  two  sharply  defined  epochs  in  tlie  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  niaslml. 

The  common  fundamental  character  of  the  book 
in  all  its  parts  is  rightly  defined  when  we  call  it 
a  "book  of  wisdom."  Indeed,  among  the  Church 
Fathers  our  book  bears  this  title,  ^^'e  need  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  Book  of  Proverbs  a  "  pliilo- 
sopliical "  treatise,  without,  therefore,  denying, 
with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  its  divine  inspira- 
tion;  although  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
"wise"  is  different  from  that  upon  tlie  "jirojihet:" 
we  deny  it  just  as  little  as  did  Christian  Bened. 
Michaelis,  who,  passing  from  the  exposition  of 
the  Psalms  to  that  of  tlie  Proverbs,  says,  "  From 
David's  closet,  consecrated  to  prayer,  we  now  pass 
into  Solomon's  school  of  wisdom,  to  admire  the 
greatest  of  philosophers  in  the  son  of  the  greatest 
of  theologians." 

What  was  the  character  of  tliis  cholcma  (or  wi.s- 
dom)?  to  what  was  it  directed?  To  denote  its 
condition  and  aim  in  one  word,  it  was  univcrsal- 
istic  or  humanistic.  Emanating  from  the  fear 
or  the  religion  of  Jahve  (x.  20),  but  seeking  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  in  the  letter,  the  essence 
in  the  form  of  the  national  life,  its  effort  was 
directed  towards  the  general  truth  affecting 
mankind  as  such.  A\'liile  prophecy,  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  chokmu  as  a  spiiitual  power  indis- 
pensable to  a  healthful  development  of  a  people 
(xxix.  18),  is  of  service  to  the  historical  process 
into  which  divine  truth  enters  to  work  out  its 
results  in  Israel,  and  from  thence  outward  among 
mankind,  the  cltukma  seeks  to  look  into  the  very 
essence  of  this  truth  through  the  robe  of  its  his- 
torical and  national  manifestation,  and  then  to 
comprehend  those  general  ideas  in  which  could 
already  be  discovered  the  fitness  of  the  religion 
of  Jahve  for  becoming  the  world-religion.  From 
this  aim  towards  the  ideal  in  the  historical, 
towards  the  everlasting  name  amid  changes,  the 
human  (I  intentionally  use  this  word)  in  the 
Israelitish,  the  universal  religion  in  the  Jahve 
religion  (Jaliretum),  and  the  universal  morality 
in  the  law,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  are  explained,  as  well  as  of  the  long, 
broad  stream  of  the  literature  of  the  cliuhnn,  be- 
ginning with  Solomon,  which,  when  the  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  a.s.sumed  the  rugged,  exclusive, 
proud  national  cliaracter  of  Pharisaism,  developed 
itself  in  Alexandrinism. 

When  James  (iii.  17)  says  that  the  "wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypoc- 
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risy,"  his  words  most  excellently  designate  the 
nature  and  the  contents  of  the  discourse  of  wis- 
dom in  the  .Solomonic  proverbs  ;  and  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  the  apostolic  brother  of  the 
Lord,  wlien  he  delineates  wisdom,  had  before  his 
eyes  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs,  which  raises  to 
purity  by  the  most  impressive  admonitions.  Next 
to  its  admonitions  to  purity,  are  those  especially 
to  peacefulness,  to  gentle  resignation  (xiv.  "29), 
quietness  of  mind  (xiv.  32),  and  humility  (xi.  2, 
XV.  3-5,  xvi.  .5,  18),  to  mercy,  even  toward  beasts 
(xii.  10),  to  firmness  and  sincerity  of  conviction, 
to  the  furtherance  of  one's  neighbor  by  means  of 
wise  discourse  and  kind  help. 

Bruch,  in  his  Weisliellftehre  der  Hehriier,  1851, 
was  the  first  to  call  special  attention  to  the  chok- 
ma,  or  humanism,  as  a  peculiar  intellectual  ten- 
dency in  Israel ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  placing  it 
in  an  indifferent  and  even  hostile  relation  to  the 
national  law  and  the  national  cultus,  which  he 
compares  to  the  relation  of  Christian  philosophy 
to  orthodox  theology.  Of  highest  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  the  relation 
of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew  text.  One  half 
of  tlie  proverbs  of  Agur  (xxx.  of  the  Hebrew  text) 
are  placed  in  it  after  xxiv.  22,  and  the  other  half 
after  xxiv.  31;  and  tlie  proverbs  of  King  Lemuel 
(xxxi.  1-9  of  the  Hebrew  text)  are  placed  after 
the  proverbs  of  Agur;  wliile  the  acrostic  prover- 
bial poem  of  tlie  virtuous  woman  is  in  its  place 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  Besides,  there  are  many 
proverbs  in  the  Septuagint  which  are  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  which  are  translations  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  may  easily  be  re-translated  into  the 
Hebrew  (comp.  iv.  27,  ix.  12,  xii.  13).  On  this 
subject,  compare  Bf.utheau's  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary,  1847;  Hitzig,  to  his,  18.58;  Kwald: 
Jitlirbuch,  ISGl  ;  [J.  G.  Jaeger  :  Observationes  in 
Pruverbiorum  Snlomonis  Versiunem  Alexandrinam, 
1788 ;  1)e  Lagarde'.s  Anmerkuntjen  ztir griechischen 
Uebemetzunij  der  I'rorerbien,  1863;  Heidenheim  : 
yiitr  Textkritik  iler  Proverliieji,  in  Vierteljalirsschrift 
fiir  deutsche  nnd  enr/lisc/tc  Theologie,  No.  viii.,  186.5, 
ix.,  xi.,  1866;  compare  also  the  Grcrcus  Venetus 
in  the  edition  of  Gebhardt,  Leipzig,  1875,  and  a 
description  of  this  V(;rsion  by  Pick,  in  McCi.i.n- 
TOCK  and  .Stko.ng's  Ci/clopedia,  s.v.,  Veneta  Versio']. 
Commentaries.  —  The  literature  is  given  by  Keii,, 
in  his  Klnleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  1859,  p.  346  [Manual 
of  Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  468  sq.],  to  which  must  be  added 
Ki.sTEn's  Commentary,  1858,  and  that  of  Liiw- 
ENSTEiN,  Frankfurt^am-Main,  1838;  [Zocki.er,  in 
Langk's  liibelirerk,  vol.  x.  of  the  Anglo- .'Vmerican 
edition;  Umhueit:  Commcniar,  Heidelberg,  1826; 
ItOSENMi'iLi.ER:  Scholia,  Lips.,  1829;  Biudges: 
Exposition,  I^ondon,  1830,  4th  od..  1859;  Tkencii 
and  Skin.veh  :  Notes,  London,  1831;  Newman: 
Version,  London,  1839 ;  Nichols  :  Explanation, 
I>oiidon,  1842;  Noyes  :  Translation,  Boston,  1846, 
181)7;  Bi.n.ney:  Lectures,  I,ondon,  1857;  .Stuart: 
Commenlari/,  New  York,  1852;  (Jaiissen:  lleflcc- 
linns,  Toulou.se,  18.57;  .Sciil'I./.e  :  Biblische  Spriich- 
wiirter,  Gof.tingen,  1800;  Brooks:  Arrangement, 
London,  1860;  Wariii.aw:  Lectures.  London,  1861, 
3  vols.;  Arnot:  Laws  from  Ilearen,  for  Life  on 
Earth  ;  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Lon- 
don, 1869;  Conant:  Translation,  New  York,  1872; 
Pi.iimi'TRK,  in  the  .S'/ira/rr'.i  Commentnri/,  vol.  iv. 
if).  T.);  Maluim'8  Cummcntary  on  Mishlc,  Warsaw, 


1857  (Hebrew);  Delitzsch  :  Das  Sahmonische 
S/truehbuck,  Leipzig,  1873,  Eng.  trans,  by  Easton, 
Edinburgh,  1874,  2  vols.  ;  Reuss  :  Philosophie 
religieuse  ct  morale  des  Hcbreux  (Job,  les  Pro- 
verbes.  etc.),  part  vi.  of  his  La  Bible  Traduction 
nourelle  accc  introdtictions  el  commentaires,  Paris, 
1875  sq. ;  Cheyne,  Driver,  Clarke,  and  Good- 
win :  The  Holy  Bilile,  edited  with  various  renderings 
and  readings  from  the  best  authorities,  London, 
1876;  S.  R.  Driver  :  A  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  attributed  to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,  Ox- 
ford, 1880;  W.  Hunter:  Proverbs,  in  ^\■IIEnoN's 
Commentary,  New  York,  1881  ;  E.  Bertheau  :  Die 
Spriiche  Salomo's  erkldrt,  2d  ed.,  by  AV.  Nowack, 
Leipzig,  1883].  delitzsch.   (B.  tick.) 

PROVIDENCE.  The  doctrine  of  providence, 
representing  God  not  only  as  the  sustainer,  but 
also  as  the  ruler,  of  the  world,  forms,  on  the  one 
side,  the  complement  to  the  doctrine  of  creation, 
while  on  the  other  it  includes  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  as  a  special  subdivision.  Belief  in 
providence  forms  one  of  the  principal  roots  of  all 
living  religion,  and  is  inseparable  from  belief  in 
a  personal  God.  Lactantius  was  quite  right  when 
he  denounced  the  denial  of  providence  as  atheism 
(Instil.,  i.  2),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  simi- 
lar language.  Even  in  its  lowest  form,  as  Feti- 
chism,  religion  is  based  on  faith  in  providence; 
and  when  that  faith  disappears,  as  in  the  most 
extreme  forms  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism, 
religion  itself  disappears.  As  tiie  revelation  of 
the  living,  personal  (jod.  Scripture  is,  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  words,  the  book  of  providence,  un- 
folding its  nature  and  working  in  the  relation 
between  human  and  divine  counsels  (Prov.  xvi. 
1-9),  in  the  restriction  and  destruction  of  evil 
(Ps.  Ixv.  8,  and  Isa.  viii.  10)  and  its  turning  into 
good  (Gen.  1.  20),  in  the  complete  change  of  all 
anti-Christian  schemes  in  favor  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Acts  iv.  27,  28),  in  the  ruling  of  the  whole 
world  (Acts  xvii.  26),  and  in  the  guidance  and 
preservation  of  the  faithful  (Ps.  xxxvii.  5;  Rom. 
viii.  28;  Matt.  x.  29-31).  The  Book  of  Job  is 
througliout  a  liook  on  providence ;  aixl  the  same 
ni.ay  be  said,  in  a  still  higher  .sen.se  of  the  words, 
about  the  (io.spels.  The  word  providentia  {npovoia) 
we  owe  to  the  apocryphic  stag(!  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment theology  (Wisdom  xiv.  3,  xvii.  2). 

On  account  of  this  its  central  position  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  the  doctrine  of  providence  is, 
like  that  of  God,  characterized  by  a  certain  sta- 
bility which  excludes  all  sudden  and  striking 
changes.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  treated  by 
all  great  theologians,  from  Lactantius  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  again  from  the  Reldiniation  down 
to  our  d.ays,  .sometimes  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  attributes,  sometimes  in 
connection  with  tlu;  doctrines  of  the  creation,  the 
fall  an<l  ihv  scheme  of  salvation,  and  sometimes, 
especially  of  late,  in  connection  with  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  evil.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  its  very  cliar.acter  as  a  general  article  of 
faith,  tluit  it  has  its  place  in  the  Catechism  rather 
tlian  in  the  symbols.  In  the  Small  (\itechisrn 
of  Luther  it  is  treated  in  the  explanation  of  the 
first  article  of  \\\ii  Apostles'  Creed,  but  only 
cursorily,  and  it  has  received  no  more  elaborate 
treatment  in  the  Large  Catechism,  or  in  the  Lici 
of  JMelanchtlion;  but  in  thi!  Heidelberg  Catechism 
(Qu.  27,  28)  it  forms  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
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points  of  the  whole  development,  and  in  the  Con- 
fesxio  Helcetica  it  is  also  defined  with  great  care, 
'i'he  Calcc/iismu.s  Homanu.i  too  (p.  i.  c.  ii.  (pi.  l.'J-^U) 
treats  it  at  length,  hi  the  later  I'roteslant  the- 
ology, from  Che'iinitz  to  Nitzsch,  the  subject  has 
received  its  complete  systematical  development : 
though  at  first  the  christological  principle  was 
not  given  due  prominence;  that  i.s,  tlie  doctrines 
of  God  and  of  man  were  kept  too  abstractly 
monotheistic,  without  being  brought  into  sufR- 
ciently  close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  which,  of  course,  had  its  influence  on  the 
doctrine  of  pi'ovidence ;  while  the  dissolution  of 
the  idea  of  providence  into  the  elements  of  main- 
tenance and  government,  and  the  division  into 
provUlenlia  f/eneratis,  speciatis,  and  upecialiiixlina, 
were  very  early  adopted.  See  Ilase :  Huttenis 
redivicus,  Leipzig,  1827. 

As  a  full  and  living  faith  in  the  providence  of 
(!od  depends  upon  a  sound  and  true  conception 
of  liis  nature,  all  the  various  aberrations  of  the 
latter  idea  have  given  rise  to  similar  aberrations 
of  the  former.  From  infidelity  and  sccjiticism 
sprung  materialism,  mechanism,  sensualism,  and 
casualism;  from  superstition  and  credulity,  fatal- 
ism, determinism,  particularism,  and  occasional- 
ism. When  the  causw  secundce  in  external  nature 
are  recognized  as  the  sole  ruling  power,  infidelity 
will  produce  materialism  or  mechanism,  according 
.as  it  emphasizes  matter  or  form  :  in  human  life  a 
similar  manner  of  proceeding  will  produce  sensu- 
alism or  casualism,  though,  indeed,  casualism, 
when  consistently  developed,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  complete  denial  of  all  casuality.  In 
paganism,  superstition  gives  its  idol,  the  inexo- 
rable destiny,  either  a  transcendental  form  (fatal- 
ism) or  an  immanent  form  (determinism)  ;  while 
particularism  and  occasionalism  are  superstitious 
forms  developed  within  monotheism.  Generally 
speaking,  the  relation  between  providence  and 
the  c-a»,sY£  secunilce  of  external  nature  and  human 
life  forms  one  of  the  principal  problems  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  admits  of  a  double  solution 
besides  the  orthodox  one,  according  to  which  the 
causce  secundce,  though  acting  in  strict  conformity 
with  their  own  nature,  act  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  cauxn  prima:  —  namely,  one  deistic,  —  God 
maintains  not  the  world,  but  only  the  laws  and 
powers  active  in  the  world;  and  one  pantheis- 
tic,—  God  works  all  in  all,  but  without  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  natural  law.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  jiroblem,  though  of  much  less 
importance,  are  those  of  the  relation  between 
])rovidence  and  chance  (casualism  dissolving  all 
life  into  a  mass  of  blind  chances),  and  between 
providence  and  small  things ;  the  popular  con- 
sciousness being  very  apt  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  particular  providence.  Of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance are  the  problems  of  the  relation  between 
providence  and  human  freedom,  or  between  provi- 
dence and  evil ;  but  they  are  more  properly  treated 
under  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Lit.  —  The  older  literature  from  Zwingli  may 
be  found  in  Walch  :  Bihl.  Thcol.  i.  pp.  SI,  173, 
248.  Of  modern  treatments  of  the  subject,  see 
Bop.MAXx  :  Die  Clirisllichc  Lehre  von  dcr  Vorfe- 
hunq,  Berlin,  1820;  and  Paui.us  :  Vorsehunfj.  Stutt- 
gart, 1840.  LAXRE. 

PROVINCIAL  {Provincialix  Superior).  Those 
monasteries  of  the  same  order  which  were  situ- 


ated in  a  certain  district  formed  a  unity  under 
the  head  of  a  cuslos :  and  all  the  cualodia  of  a 
country  formed  a  still  higher  unity  under  the 
name  of  a  province.  At  the  head  of  the  province 
stood  the  provincial. 

PROVOST  (Propositus)  wa.s  the  name  of  a  mo- 
nastic official  immediately  suhordinate  to  the 
abbot,  and  co-ordinate  to  the  diaconus,  according 
to  the  rules  of  St.  IJenedict.  When  Chrodegang 
organized  the  cathedral  chapters  on  the  monastic 
model,  he  retained  the  office  of  the  jiraposilus, 
which,  howevei',  in  some  cases,  was  united  with 
that  of  tUe  arclii-diacon us.  The  princijial  duties 
of  the  provost  were,  distribution  of  the  common 
income,  superintendence  of  discipline,  etc. 

PRUDENTIUS,  Aurelius  Clemens,  fhe  most 
original  and  the  most  feriile  of  IIk;  ehhu-  Chris- 
tian poets  of  the  West;  was  born  in  Spain,  348, 
and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  lie 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  held  oliicea  of 
importance,  and  seems  to  have  led  a  gay  life, 
until  a  spiritual  change  took  place,  and  he  be- 
came a  poet,  as  much  from  devotion  as  from 
aesthetic  enthusiasm.  When  he  was  fifty-seven 
years  old,  he  collected  his  poems.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  Ilis  principal  works 
are:  Lilier  Calliemerition,  twelve  hymns  (of  which 
the  first  .six  are  adapted  for  the  regular  hours  of 
prayer),  written  on  the  model  of  Ambrose,  though 
with  greater  prominence  given  to  the  allegorical 
and  descriptive  elements,  and  in  a  variety  of  me- 
tres, so  that  they  have  been  used  in  the  church 
service  only  in  parts ;  /'erislepliaunn,  fourteen 
hymns  on  martyrs,  very  ninch  in  the  character  of 
ballads,  and  more  original  than  the  Lilicr ,  three 
polemical  poems  in  hexameters,  —  Apotheosis,  a 
defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Pa- 
tripassians,  Sabellius,  and  others;  the  Ilamarti- 
ijenia,  against  the  Gnostic  dualism  of  Marcion  ; 
and  Contra  Stjmmaclitim  (2  books),  against  fhe 
heathen  state  religion.  Of  less  interest  are  his 
Psijckotiuicliia  (the  first  instance  in  the  West  of 
a  purely  allegorical  poem)  and  Dittucheeon,  expla- 
nations of  Bible  pictmes.  The  best  editions  of 
liis  works  are  those  by  Arevalo,  Rome,  1788,  and 
X>ressel,  Leipzig,  1800.  See  Clemens  Bkock- 
HAUS  :  Prudentius,  Leipzig,  1872.  EEERT. 

PRUDENTIUS  OF  TROVES,  a  native  of  Spain, 
whose  true  name  was  Galindo  ;  came  early  to 
France,  and  was  in  847  aiijiointed  bishop  of 
Troyes.  lie  died  April  G,  801,  and  was  rever- 
enced as  a  saint  by  his  diocese.  In  the  predesti- 
nation controversy  he  sided  with  Gottschalk,  and 
wrote  an  epistle.  Ad  Hinhnarum  and  De  prced. 
contra  Jo.  Hcolum.  He  also  continued  the  An- 
nates Bertiniani  fiom  835  to  801. 

PRUSSIA  contains,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  a  population  of  27,279,ill,  of  which  17,- 
013.530  belong  to  the  Evangelical  State  Church, 
9,205,130  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  90,055 
(14,001  Old  Lutherans  and  Separate  Lutherans, 
13,072  Mennonites,  etc.).  to  minor  Christian  de- 
nominations, and  303,970  are  .lews.  The  Evan- 
gelicals are  chiefly  settled  in  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg,  Pommerania,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Schleswick-Holstein  ;  the  Roman-Catholics,  in 
the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  Silesia,  Westpha- 
lia, and  Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
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the  subject  of  very  energetic  and  comprehensive 
legislation  ;  but  the  unflinching  resistance  of  the 
clergy,  steadily  inflamed  by  ihe  Pope  and  the 
curia,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  supported  by 
their  flocks,  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  carry  through  its  principle ;  and  mat- 
ters are  still  left  iu  an  unfinished  state.  By  a 
law  of  July  8,  1S71,  the  Roman-Catholic  division 
of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  Cultus,  Public  Edu- 
cation, and  Sanitary  Affairs,  was  abolished.  By 
a  law  of  March  11,  1S72,  the  superintendence  of 
all  instruction  and  education,  private  or  public, 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  State.  By  the 
so-called  Falk  Laws  (which  art.  see),  or  May  Laws 
of  May  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  1873,  all  non-Germans, 
that  is,  persons  not  educated  at  the  German  uni- 
versities or  in  the  German  seminaries,  were  ex- 
cluded from  holding  office  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  in  Prussia;  the  power  of  the  bishop  over 
the  lower  clergy,  and  the  clergy  over  the  laity, 
was  limited,  so  that  no  punishment  touching  a 
person's  body  or  property,  his  social  position  or 
civil  honor,  could  be  administered  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical court ;  a  civil  court  of  ecclesiastical  aifairs, 
which  enabled  the  government  to  deal  with  refrac- 
tory bishops,  was  established;  and  the  clsrgy  was 
summoned  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  Other  laws  followed,  dissolving  the 
monasteries,  and  expelling  the  monastic  orders 
(July  4,  1872,  and  May  31,  "1875),  and  re-organ- 
izing the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  (May  20,  1S74,  and  April  22,  1875) :  but 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  enforce  those 
laws;  and,  after  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  negotia- 
tions began  between  the  Prussian  Government 
and  the  Roman  curia,  which  have  led  to  various 
modifications  by  the  laws  of  July  14,  1880,  and 
May  31,  1882.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  has 
theological  faculties  at  the  universities  of  Breslau 
and  Bonn,  and  at  the  academy  of  Miinster  and 
the  Li/ceum  Ilosianum  at  Braunsberg.  Formerly 
the  Roman-Catholic  priests  were  principally  edu- 
cate<l  in  the  seminaries  maintained  at  tlio  episco- 
pal resi<lence,  but  since  the  issue  of  the  Maj' 
Laws  those  iustitutions  are  no  longer  recognized 
by  the  State. 

The  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  was  finally  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
Sept.  10,  1873,  and  Jan.  20,  187G.  At  the  head 
of  the  whole  organization  stands  the  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Council  (^Olicrkircliciiratli)  in  Berlin, 
consisting  of  twelve  regular  members,  an  ecclesi- 
astical vice-president,  and  a  lay  president.  Under 
this  council,  act  eight  provincial  consistories, — 
Kbnigsberg,  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslau,  Posen,  Mag- 
deburg, Miinster,  and  Coblentz,  and  und<'r  them 
the  superintendents,  numbering  four  hundred  and 
fifteen.  In  the  Evangelical  State  Church  the  two 
types  of  Protestantism,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed, are  united.  'I'hough  the  jirecise.  mean- 
ing and  correct  application  of  the  princijih^  of  the 
"  Union  "are  much  disputed,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  two  types,  either  in  the  theological  fac- 
ultie.s  (Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Kiinigsberg,  (ireifs- 
wald,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Kiel,  and  Marburg)  or  in 
the  seminaries.  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  in  common  use,  and  the  various  collections  of 
hymns  have  no  marked  denominational  character. 
The  gener.al  result  of  the  "Union  "seems  to  be, 
for  the  eastern  provinces,  a  gradual  absorption  of 


the  Reformed  type  by  the  Lutheran,  and,  for  the 
western  provinces,  a  gradual  amalgamation  of 
tlie  two  types.  A  peculiar  difficulty  arises  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  at  so  many  points,  the 
church-members  do  not  speak  the  Gennau  lan- 
guage, but  Polish,  Wendish,  or  .some  other  Slavic 
tongue  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Danish,  Frisian,  or  Dutch,  in  the  north- 
western parts.  VON  DEB  GOLTZ. 

PRYNNE,  William,  Puritan;  b.  at  Swanswick, 
Somersetshire,  lOdO  ;  d.  in  London,  Oct.  24,  1069. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  University,  1020; 
studied  law ;  acquired  great  notoriety  by  his 
learned  but  dull  work  Hislriomasdx  (1006  pp  in 
quarto),  against  plays,  masks,  dancing,  etc.  For 
the  alleged  seditious  writing  in  it  he  was  tried  in 
the  Star  Chamber  (Feb.  7, 1033),  and  condenmed 
to  the  loss  of  his  ears,  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
instigation  to  this  infamous  sentence  came  from 
Archbishop  Laud,  whose  animosity  ne  had  won 
by  writing  against  Arminianism  and  the  jin-isdic- 
tion  of  the  bishops.  The  same  implacable  prel- 
ate condemned  him  (June  30,  1637)  to  branding, 
and  imprisonment  in  remoter  prisons,  for  a  fresh 
seditious  and  libellous  work  (Ncwn  from  Jj)xii:icli). 
He  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
with  Burton,  another  victim  of  Laud's  cruelty, 
received  in  London  (Xov.  28,  1040)  with  a  per- 
fect ovation.  Shortly  afterwards  Pi'ynne  was 
elected  at  Newport  to  a  seat  in  P.arlianient  (1041), 
and  by  a  strange  turn  of  affairs  was  the  solicitor 
in  the  trial  of  Laud  (1044),  and  arranged  the 
whole  proceedings.  On  Mond.iy,  Dec.  4,  1048, 
he  advocated  in  Parliament  the  cause  of  Charles. 
He  was  expelled  in  1050  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  vehement  opposition  to  Cromwell, 
but  re-admitted  1659.  He  promoted  the  Restora- 
tion, and  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  of 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  (1000);  and 
his  collection  of  records  is  considered  a  mod(d 
work.     His  learning  was  very  great. 

PSALMANAZAR,  George  (b.  1079;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, May  3,  1703),  the  assumed  name  of  a  pre- 
tende<l  Formosan,  who  was  really  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France.  He  came  from  Flanders  to 
London  as  an  ostensible  convert  to  Christianity. 
He  was  kindly  received,  and  had  astoni.shing  suc- 
cess in  impo:"ing  upon  the  learned ;  for  he  not 
only  compiled  and  invented  a  description  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa  (London,  1704,  2d  ed.,  1705), 
but  actually  a  language  for  the  country,  into 
which  he  translated  the  Church  Catechism,  by  re- 
quest of  Bishop  Compton,  who.se  proU'i/t' he  was. 
His  fraud  was,  however,  discovered  at  Oxford, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  supported  him.self 
by  writing  for  booksellers.  As  the  pretended 
Formosan,  he  jilayed  the  part  of  a  heathen  ;  but 
fiom  his  thirty-second  year  ho  was  in  all  his 
actions  a  genuine  Christian,  and  won  the  highest 
res}>ect  of  his  contemporaries.  See  his  Meiiioim, 
London,  17t)l. 

PSALMODY  IN  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  .\s  jisabu-singiMg  was  the  |iractice  of 
th(!  .synagogue,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it  was  an 
integral  part  of  Christian  worship  from  the  be- 
ginning. Justin  Martyr  syieaks  of  Uw  Christians 
singing  "iiynnis;"  liut  l>y  these  hi;  probably  meant 
sacred  lyrics  in  general,  including  the  Psalms. 
The  first  Council  of  Braga  (353  A.D.)  expressly 
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forbade  tlie  use  of  any  human  composition  in 
public  worsliip  :  "  Except  the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testunieuts,  nothing  of  a 
poetical  nature  is  to  be  sung  in  the  chiircli  "  (Can. 
1"2).  Some  think  the  restriction  was  aimed  against 
the  use  of  such  pseudo-canonical  conjpositions  as 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  not  against  hymns. 
Simihar  orders  were  given  by  various  councils, 
which  shows  how  inveterate  the  habit  was.  On 
the  rise  of  monasticisni,  psalm-singing  took  on  a 
new  phase :  it  was  the  occup.ation  of  the  monks. 
A  curious  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue  and  early  Christian  church  is,  tliat 
in  both,  the  titles  of  tlie  psalms  were  recited  as 
integral  parts  of  the  compositions.  As  to  the 
way  in  which  tlie  psalms  were  used,  four  meth- 
ods have  been  distinguished  :  "  (1)  The  psalm  was 
executed  by  a  single  voice,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  listened  ;  (2)  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  the  whole  congregation  singing  together ; 
(3)  The  congi-egation  was  divided  into  two  parts 
or  choirs,  which  sang  alternate  vei-ses ;  (4)  One 
voice  sang  the  first  part  of  a  verse,  and  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  all  together  sang  the  close  of 
it."  Usually  the  singers  and  the  congregation 
stood  during  tlie  singing.  Of  course  it  would 
frequently  happen,  in  that  period  of  few  books, 
that  copies  of  the  Psalter  could  not  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  tlie  wants  even  of 
the  clergy.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
the  custom  of  memorizing,  at  least  some  of  the 
psalms,  would  be  well-nigh  universal.  The  clergy 
would  naturally  show  some  zeal  in  the  matter; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  learning  the  Psalter  was 
a  part  of  the  training  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns ; 
and  laymen  also  made  it  their  business.  Accord- 
ing to  Can.  2  of  the  .second  Council  of  Nic;ea 
(787  A.D.),  no  one  should  be  made  a  bishop 
until  he  knew  the  entire  Psalter  by  lieart.  Two 
instances  are  recorded  of  Gregory  the  Great's 
refusal  to  promote  worthy  candidates  on  this 
ground.  Many  psalms  were  recited  at  one  time. 
Benedict  ruled  that  his  monks  should  go  through 
the  Psalter  every  week,  but  called  his  rule  light, 
"  because  the  Holy  Fathers  did  as  much  in  a  day  : " 
indeed,  it  is  related  of  his  pupil  Maurus,  that  he 
sometimes  would  repeat  the  "entire  Psalter  be- 
fore the  night  office."  Cf.  the  elaborate  art.  by 
Rev.  H.  J.  IIoTHAM  on  "  Psalmody,"  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham's  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1742-1753. 

PSALMS.  1.  Their  Position  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Canon.  —  The  Psalter  always  forms  a  part  of 
the  so-called  Kethubim,  or  Hagiographa;  but  its 
position  among  these  varies.  That  it  opened 
the  Kethubim  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  44.  The 
order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
the  German  class,  which  is  followed  by  our  manual 
editions,  is  actually  this :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
and  the  five  Megilloth.  But  the  Massora  and  the 
Spanish  manuscripts  have  the  following  order: 
Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Megilloth 
(awkwardly  separating  the  Chronicles  from  Ezra), 
Nehemiah,  in  order  to  let  Chronicles  follow  after 
the  historical  Book  of  the  Kings.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Baha  Batlini  H'),  the  correct 
order  is  as  follows:  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs; 
Ruth  preceding  the  Psalter  as  its  prologue, 
since  Ruth  is  the  ancestor  of  him  to  whom  the 
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sacred  lyric  owes  its  richest  and  most  flourishing 
era  {Berachoth  7').  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
natural  order  that  the  Psalter  should  open  the 
division  of  the  Kethubim,  and  for  this  reason, 
that,  according  to  the  stock  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  it  rejiresents  the  time  of  David  ;  and  then 
afterwards,  in  like  manner,  the  Proverbs  and  Jol>, 
the  Chokma-literature  in  the  age  of  Solomon. 
But  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  could  have  no 
other  place  but  among  the  Kethubim.  The  codex 
of  tlie  giving  of  the  law,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  old  covenant  and  of  the  nationality  of  Israel, 
as  ahso  of  all  its  subsequent  literature,  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  canon.  Attached  to  these 
five  books  is  a  series  of  historical  writings  of  a 
prophetic  character,  which  has  the  collective  title 
of  nchiim  (propliets).  All  the  remaining  books 
could  manifestly  only  be  classed  under  the  third 
division  of  the  canon,  which,  as  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise  in  connection  with  Thora  and 
Nebiim,  has  been  entitled,  in  the  most  geneial 
way,  Kethubim,  which  corresponds  to  the  ra  uXla 
miTpia  /3i/ttio,  or  Tu  Tiocnu  ruv  jiiji'Aiuv  of  the  grandson 
of  Ben-Sira. 

2.  Name.  —  At  the  close  of  the  seventy-second 
Psalm  (ver.  20)  we  find  the  subscription,  "the 
prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended." 
Tlie  whole  of  the  preceding  psalms  are  here  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Tephiltolh  (prayers), 
which  is  striking,  since,  with  the  exception  of  Ps. 
xvii.  (and,  farther  on,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.), 
they  are  all  inscribed  otherwise,  and  because,  in 
part,  as,  e.g.,  Ps.  i.  and  ii.,  they  contain  no  suppli- 
catory address  to  God,  and  have,  therefore,  not  the 
form  of  prayers.  Still,  the  collective  name  of  Te- 
philloth  is  suitable  to  all  psalms.  The  essence  of 
prayer  is  a  direct  and  undiverted  looking  towards 
God  and  the  absorption  of  the  mind  in  the  thought 
of  him.  All  psalms  share  in  this,  even  the  didac- 
tic and  hymnic,  without  any  supplicatory  address, 
as  Hannah's  song  of  praise  (1  Sam.  ii.  1).  The 
title  inscribed  on  the  Psalter  is  (Sepher)  Thehillim, 
for  which  Tkillim  and  Thilli  are  also  used.  This 
name,  as  well  as  Thehillolh,  occurring  in  later 
Jewish  writings,  is  strange,  since  the  Psalms,  for 
the  most  part,  are  hardly  hymns  in  the  proper 
sense  :  most  of  them  are  elegiac  or  didactic,  and 
only  one  (Ps.  cxlv.)  is  directly  inscribed  Thehillah. 
But  even  the  name  Thehillim  is  admissible ;  for 
all  psalms  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  hymn, 
and  all  speak  of  the  maipialia  Dei.  In  the  Koran, 
the  Psalter  is  called  zabur:  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  the  corresponding  word  psalmoi  is  the  more 
common.  The  Psalm  collection  is  called  biUos 
psalmon  (Luke  xx.  42 ;  Acts  i.  20),  or  psalterion. 

3.  Historical  Suppositions  of  the  Psalm  Composi- 
tion. —  The  lyric  is  the  earliest  kind  of  poetry,  and 
Hebrew  poetry  is  therefore  essentially  lyric ;  nei- 
ther the  epic  nor  the  drama,  but  only  the  mashal, 
has  branched  off  from  it,  and  attained  an  inde- 
pendent form.  The  first  book  of  the  Thora  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  all  things,  also  of  the  origin  of 
poetry.  In  the  joyous  exultation  of  Adam  over 
the  creation  of  the  wife,  we  yet  see  the  undivided 
beginning  to  which  poetry  and  prose  go  back. 
Before  the  fall  there  was  no  poetry,  because  there 
was  no  art ;  and  no  prose,  because  there  existed 
no  every-day  mood.  After  the  fall,  we  first  meet 
with  music  and  poetry  in  the  house  of  Lamech. 
The  art  of  poetry  and  the  art  of  music  are  con- 
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ceived  aud  born  in  sin,  without  being  sinful  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  capable  of  sanctification. 
The  blessing  of  Melchisedec,  and  that  with  which 
Rebecca  is  sent  fortli  from  the  house  of  Bethuel, 
represent  the  poetry  of  the  heathen  world  upon 
whicli  grace  did  shine :  the  blessings  of  Isaac  and 
-lacob  represent  the  poetry  of  the  birthplace  of 
Isi-ael  sanctified  by  grace.  Here  poetry  speaks 
words  of  a  strong  faith  of  the  prophetic  spirit, 
from  which  proceeded,  not  only  Israel's  future 
poetry,  but  also  Israel's  future.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  has  produced  poetry,  and  tlie  spirit  of  faith 
and  prophecy  has  sanctified  it.  The  Mosaic  time 
was  the  period  of  Israel's  birth  as  a  nation,  and 
also  of  its  national  13'ric.  From  Egypt,  the  Is- 
raelites brought  instruments,  whicli  accompanied 
their  first  song  (Exod.  xv.),  the  oldest  hymn  which 
re-echoes  in  the  oldest  psalms  (Ps.  xxiv.  8,  Ixxviii. 
13,  5i,  Ixxxix.  7  sq.).  If  we  add  to  these  Moses' 
testamentary  song  (Deut.  xxxii.  and  Ps.  xc),  which 
is  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  may  be  his,  we  then  have 
in  these  three  documents,  dating  from  the  Mosaic 
period,  the  prototypes  of  all  psalms,  —  the  hynmic, 
elegiac,  and  prophetico-didactic.  All  three  are 
still  wanting  in  the  strophic  symmetry  which 
characterizes  the  later  art.  It  lias  been  thought 
strange  that  the  veiy  beginnings  of  Israel's  poetry 
are  so  perfect ;  but  Israel's  history,  also  tliat  of 
her  literature,  comes  under  a  different  law  from 
that  of  a  constant  development  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade.  In  David  the  sacred  lyric  attained 
its  highest  development.  Many  things  combined 
to  make  the  time  of  David  its  golden  age.  Samuel 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  this,  both  by  his  ener- 
getic reforms  in  general,  and  by  founding  the 
scliools  of  the  prophets  in  particular,  in  which, 
under  his  guidance  (1  Sam.  xix.  19  sq.),  in  con- 
junction with  the  awakening  and  fostering  of  the 
prophetic  gift,  song  and  music  were  cultivated. 
In  these  schools,  David's  poetic  talent  was  culti- 
vated. He  was  a  musician  and  poet  by  birth. 
Even  as  a  Bethlehemite  sheplierd  he  played  upon 
the  harp,  and  with  his  natural  gift  he  combined 
a.  heart  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling. 
Hut  the  Psalter  contains  as  few  traces  of  David's 
Psalms  before  his  auoiiiting  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  before 
the  Pentecost.  It  was  only  from  the  time  when 
the  spirit  of  Ji^hovah  came  upon  him  at  his  anoint- 
ing as  Israel's  king,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  his  calling  in  connection  with  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  that  he  sang  psalms  wliich  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  canon.  They 
are  the  fruit,  not  only  of  his  high  gifts  and  tlie 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God  ('J  Sam.  xxiii.  2), 
but  also  of  his  own  experience  and  of  the  expe- 
rience of  his  people  interwoven  with  his  own. 
David's  way,  from  his  anointing  onwards,  led 
througli  affliction  to  glorj'.  Song,  however,  as  a 
Hindu  iiroverb  says,  is  the  offsjiring  of  suffering : 
tlie  slohit  springs  from  the  solca.  His  life  was 
marked  liy  vicissitudes  which  at  one  time  prompts 
<;d  him  to  elegiac  strains;  at  another,  to  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  At  the  same  time  he  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  kingship  of  promise,  a  pro])hecy 
of  the  future  Clirist;  and  liis  life,  tlius  typically 
moulrlcd,  couhl  not  express  itself  otherwise  than 
in  typical,  and  even  consciously  prophetic  lan- 
euage.  Raised  to  tlic  tlirono,  he  did  not  forget 
tna  harp,  his  companion  and  solace,  but  rewarded 


it  with  all  honor.  He  appointed  the  Levites  as 
singers  and  musicians  at  the  service,  and  placed 
over  them  the  precentors  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Ethan-Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  ;  cf.  xv.  17  sq.). 
Thus  otliers  also  were  encouraged  to  consecrate 
their  gifts  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Besides  the  seven- 
ty-three psalms  inscribed  le-Daind,  the  collection 
contains  the  following,  which  are  named  after 
contemporary  singers  appointed  by  David  :  twelve 
to  Asaph  (1.,  liii.-lxxxiii.),  and  twelve  by  the 
Levite  family  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii.- 
xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.,  includ- 
ing xliii.).  Both  the  psalms  of  the  Ezrahites 
(xlxxviii.,  by  Heman,  and  Ixxxix.,  by  Ethan)  be- 
long to  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  name,  with 
the  exception  of  Ps.  Ixxii.,  is  borne  only  by  Ps. 
cxxvii.  Under  Solomon,  psalm-poesy  began  to 
decline;  and  only  twice,  and  this  for  a  short  period 
too  (under  Jehosluiplial  and  Hezekiuh),  it  rose  to 
any  height.  With  tlie  exception  of  these  two 
periods  of  revival,  the  latter  part  of  the  regal 
period  produced  scarcely  any  psalm-writers,  but 
is  all  the  more  rich  in  prophets,  wlio  now  raised 
their  trumpet  voice  in  order  to  re\  ive  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  whicli  had  previously  expressed 
itself  in  psalms.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writings 
of  the  propihets,  as  in  Jonali  (ii.),  Isaiah  (xii.), 
Ilabakkuk  (iii.),  we  also  find  psalms;  but  these 
are  more  imitations  of  the  ancient  congregational 
hymns  than  original  compositions.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  exile  that  a  time  of  new  productions 
set  in.  As  the  Reformation  gave  birth  to  Ger- 
man hymnology,  and  the  Thirty-Years'  M'ar  re- 
vived it  again,  so  the  Davidic  age  gave  birth  to 
psalm-poesy,  and  the  exile  revived  what  had  almost 
become  dead.  The  divine  chastisement  did  not 
fail  to  have  its  effect ;  and  it  is  certain  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Psalter  contains 
psalms  belonging  to  tlie  exile  period,  as,  e.g.,  Ps. 
cii.  After  the  return,  many  more  new  psalms 
were  composed.  The  harps  which  in  Babjdoii 
hung  upon  the  willows  were  tuned  afresh,  and  a 
rich  new  flood  of  song  was  the  fruit  of  this  re- 
awakened first  love.  But  this  did  not  continue 
long.  Pharisaism,  traditionalism,  and  the  service 
of  the  letter,  now  prevailed.  Neverthi'less,  in  the 
era  of  the  Si^leucida?,  the  national  feeling  revived 
under  the  Alaccabees  in  its  old  life  and  vigor. 
Prophecy  had  then  long  been  silent,  as  may  be  seen 
from  many  passages  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Maccabees.  That  psalm-poe.sy  flourished  again 
at  tliat  time  cannot  bc^  maintained.  Hitzig  has 
endeavored  to  prove,  that,  from  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  every 
thing  belongs  to  the  Maccabeaii  period  (Commen- 
lari/ oi  lS;5o-;i()).  He  also  maintains  this  position 
in  his  (-'iimmertlari/  of  lSGi3-G5,  and  even  assigns 
to  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  Ix.,  a  Maccabean  origin. 
Lengerke  and  Olshausen,  it  is  true,  have  reduced 
the  number;  but  they  still  hold  a  Maccabean 
origin  of  many  psalms.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  existence  and  jiossibility  of  Maccabean  jisalms 
have  been  denied  by  Ilengstenberg,  Hiivernick, 
Keil,  Gesenius,  llassler,  Ewald,  Tlienius,  Dill- 
ni.ann,  and  more  recently  by  Ehrt;  but  Ihi'  rea.sons 
are  not  cogent,  and  Maccabean  jisalms  are  there- 
fore not  an  absoIut<!  impossibility.  And.  if  Mac- 
cabean psalms  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Psalter, 
they  can  at  any  rate  only  be  few  ;  becausi;  the 
reilaction  of  the  Psalter  is  the  work,  not  of  the 
Seleucidic,  but  of  the  Persian  period. 
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4.  Origin  of  the  Colleclion.  —  The  Psalter,  as  we 
now  have  it,  consists  of  five  books;  and  in  tliis  it 
is  a  copy  of  tlie  Thora,  whicli  it  also  resembles  in 
this  particular,  —  that  as,  in  the  Thora,  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic  sections  alternate,  so  here  a  group 
■of  Elohistic  psaluis  (xlii.-lxxxviii.)  is  surrounded 
on  both  sides  by  groups  of  Jehovistic  (i.-xli., 
Ixxxv.-cl.).  The  five  books  are  as  follows :  i.- 
xli.,  xlii.-lxxii.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.,  xc.-cvi.,  cvii.-cl. 
Each  of  the  first  four  books  closes  with  a  doxolo- 
gy,  which  is  part  of  the  preceding  psahu  (xli.  14, 
Ixxii.  IS  sq.,  Ixsxix.  53,  cvi.  48)  :  the  place  of  the 
fifth  do.xology  is  occupied  by  I's.  el.  as  a  full- 
toned  finale  to  the  whole.  These  doxologies  very 
much  resemble  the  language  of  the  liturgical 
beracha  of  the  second  temple.  The  p^*)  pX, 
■coupled  with  \  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  them  in 
Old- Testament  writings.  Even  in  the  time  of 
the  chronicle-writer,  the  Psalter  was  a  whole, 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  were  indicated  by 
these  landmarks,  as  we  infer  from  1  Chron.  xvi. 
3lj.  The  chronicler  in  a  free  manner,  which 
characterizes  ancient  historiography,  there  repro- 
duces David's  festal  hymn  that  resounded  in 
Israel  after  the  bringing  home  of  the  ark ;  and 
]ie  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that,  after  he  has  once 
fallen  into  the  track  of  Ps.  cvi.,  he  also  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  David  the  beracha  (benediction) 
which  follows  that  psalm.  From  this  we  see 
that  the  i'salter  was  then  already  divided  into 
books :  the  closing  doxologies  had  already  become 
part  of  the  psalms.  The  chronicler,  however, 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian  supremacy, 
although  a  considerable  time  yet  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Grecian. 

Next  to  this  application  of  the  beracha  of  the 
fourth  book  by  the  chronicler  (Ps.  Ixxii.  20)  is  a 
significant  mark  for  determining  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  The  closing  words  are, 
without  doubt,  the  subscription  to  the  oldest 
psalm  collection,  which  preceded  the  present 
psalm-pentateuch.  The  redactor  certainly  has 
removed  this  subscription  from  its  original  place 
■close  after  Ixxii.  17,  by  the  interpolation  of  the 
beracha  (Ixxii.  lb  sq.),  but  left  it  at  the  same  time 
untouched.  But  unfortunately  that  subscription, 
which  has  been  so  faithfully  preserved,  furnishes 
us  less  help  than  we  could  wish.  We  only  gather 
from  it  that  the  present  collection  was  preceded  by 
a  primary  collection  of  very  nmch  more  limited 
compass,  which  formed  its  basis,  and  that  this 
closed  with  the  Solomonic  psalm  Ixxiii.  ;  for  the 
redactor  would  certainly  not  have  placed  the  sub- 
scription, referring  only  to  the  prayers  of  David, 
after  this  psalm,  if  he  had  not  found  it  there 
already.  And  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
Solomon  himself,  prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  litur- 
gical requirements  of  the  new  temple,  compiled 
this  primary  collection,  and,  by  the  addition  of 
Ps.  Ixxii.,  may  have  caused  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  collection.  But 
to  the  question  whether  the  primary  collection 
also  contained  only  Davidic  songs,  properly  so 
■called,  or  whether  the  subscribed  designation, 
"prayers  of  David,"  is  only  intended  a  forlwri, 
the  answer  is  entirely  wanting.  By  adopting  the 
latter,  we  cannot  see  w'hy  only  Ps.  1.  of  the  Psalms 
of  Asaph  was  inserted  in  it ;  for  this  psalm  is 
really  one  of  the  old  Asaphic  psalms,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  pri- 


mary collection.  On  the  other  liand,  not  all  of 
the  Korahitic  psalms  (xlii.-xlix.)  could  luive 
belonged  to  it;  since  some  of  tliem,  and  most 
undoubtedly  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  bflcjug  to  the  time  (;f 
.Jehoslia]phat,  the  most  remarkable  event  of  which, 
as  the  chronicler  narrated,  was  foretold  liy  an 
Asaphite,  and  celebrated  by  Korahitic  singers. 
For  this  reason  alone,  apart  from  other  psalms 
(as  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  Ixix.  35s(i.,  Ixxi.),  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  jirimary  collection  sliould 
have  consisted  of  Ps.  ii. -Ixxii.,  or  rather  (since 
Ps.  ii.  must  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Isaiah)  of 
Ps.  iii. -Ixxii. ;  and,  if  we  leave  the  later  insertions 
out  of  consideration,  there  is  no  arrangement 
left  for  the  psalms  of  David  and  his  contempo- 
raries, which  should  in  any  way  bear  the  inqu'ess 
of  the  Davido-Solomonic  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  groundwork 
of  the  collection  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent Psalter  must  lie  within  the  limits  of  Ps.  iii.- 
Ixxii.  ;  for  nowhere  else  do  old  Davidic  psalms 
stand  so  closely  together  as  here.  The  third 
book  (Ps.  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.)  exhibits  a  marked  differ- 
ence io  this  respect.  W'e  nuvy  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  oldest  hymn-book 
of  Israel  is  contained  in  Ps.  iii. -Ixxii.,  but  that 
its  contents  have  been  dispersed,  and  newly  ar- 
ranged in  later  redactionis,  and  more  especially 
in  the  last  of  all,  preserving,  however,  tlie  subscrip- 
tion Ixxii.  20  with  the  Psalm  of  Solomon.  The 
two  groups,  iii.-lxxii.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.,  at  least  rep- 
resent the  first  two  stages  of  the  origin  of  the 
Psalter.  The  primary  collection  may  be  Solomon- 
ic. The  after-portion  of  the  second  group  was,  at 
the  earliest,  added  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  at 
which  time,  probably,  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  was  also  compiled.  But,  with  a  greater 
probability,  we  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
not  merely  because  some  of  the  psalms  among 
them  seem  as  though  they  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  under  Hezekiah, 
rather  than  to  the  overthrow  of  the  allied  neigh- 
boring nations  under  Jehoshaphat,  but  chiefly 
because  "the  men  of  Hezekiah  "  made  an  ajipen- 
dix  to  the  older  Solomonic  Book  of  Pro\erbs 
(Prov.  XXV.  1),  and  because  Hezekiah  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  Psalms  of  David  and  of  Asaph 
(the  bulk  of  which  are  contained  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Psalms)  into  use  again  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  30).  In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
the  collection  was  enlarged  by  songs  composed 
during  the  exile,  and  still  more  after  the  exile ; 
but  a  supplement  of  old  songs  has  also  been  pre- 
served for  this  time.  A  psalm  of  Moses  was  placed 
first  in  order  to  make  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Psalters  more  conspicuous  by  this  going  back 
into  the  oldest  time ;  and  to  the  fifty-six  Davidic 
psalms  of  the  first  thi'ee  books  there  are  se\en- 
teen  more  added  here  in  the  last  two,  being  the 
result  of  the  writer  throwing  himself  into  David's 
temper  of  mind  and  circumstances.  One  chief 
store  of  such  older  psalms  were,  perhaps,  the  his- 
torical works  of  an  annalistic  or  even  prophetic 
character,  rescued  from  the  age  before  the  exile. 
It  is  from  such  sources  that  the  historical  notes 
prefixed  to  the  Davidic  hymns  (and  also  to  one 
in  the  fifth  book,  Ps.  cxiii.)  come. 

5.  Arraiigemenl  of  the  Collection  of  Psalms.  — 
This  bears  the  impress  of  one  ordering  mind; 
for  (a)  its  opening  is  formed  by  a  didactic  pro- 
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phetic  couplet  of  psalms  (i.,  ii.),  iiitroductoiy 
to  the  whole  Psalter,  and  therefore,  in  the  eai'- 
liest  times,  regarded  as  one  psalm,  wliich  opens 
and  closes  with  "itys  (ashrey)  ;  and  its  close  is 
formed  by  four  psalms  (cxlvi.-cxlix.),  which 
begin  and  end  with  n— l'77n  (Hallelujah).  AVe 
do  not  include  Ps.  cl.,  for  this  psalm  takes  the 
place  of  the  beracha  of  the  fifth  book.  The 
opening  of  the  Psalter  celebrates  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  walk  according  to  the  will  of  God 
in  redemption,  which  has  been  revealed  in  the 
law  and  in  history.  The  close  of  the  Psalter 
calls  upon  all  creatures  to  praise  this  God  of 
redemption,  as  it  were  on  tlie  ground  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work.  (J>)  There  are  in  the 
Psalter  seventy-three  psalms  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion in'7  (le-David) ;  viz.,  thirty-seven  in  book  i., 
eighteen  in  book  ii.,  one  in  book  iii.,  two  in 
book  iv.,  fifteen  in  book  v.  The  redaction  has 
designed  the  pleasing  effect  of  closing  the  collec- 
tion with  an  imposing  group  of  Davidic  psalms, 
just  as  it  begins  with  the  bulk  of  the  l)avidic 
psalms.  The  hallelujahs,  commencing  witli  Ps. 
cxlvi.  (after  the  fifteen  Davidic  psalms),  are  al- 
ready preludes  of  the  closing  doxology.  (e)  The 
twelve  Korahitic  (xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.-xlix.,  Ixxxiv., 
Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.)  and  twelve  Asaphic 
(1.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.)  psalms  are  found  exclusively 
in  the  second  and  third  books.  Korahitic  psalms, 
followed  by  an  Asaphic,  open  the  second  book : 
Asaphic  psalms,  followed  by  four  Korahitic,  open 
the  third  book.  ('/)  The  manner  in  which  Davidic 
psalms  are  interspersed  clearly  sets  before  us  the 
principle  by  which  the  arrangement  according  to 
the  matter,  which  the  collector  has  chosen,  is 
governed.  It  is  the  principle  of  homogeneous- 
uess.  The  Asaphic  psahn  (1.)  is  followed  by 
the  Davidic  psalm  (Ii.),  because  both  similarly 
disparage  the  material  animal  sacrifice,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  personal  and  spiritual. 
■So  also  Ixxxv.  and  Ixxxvii.,  with  Ixxxvi.  between, 
Iv.  and  Ivi.,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.,  ix.  and  x.,  go  to- 
gether, (e)  Closely  connected  witli  this  principle 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  Elohimic  psalms  — 
i.e.,  those  which  exlusively  call  God  D'n'7N,  and 
besides  this  make  use  of  such  compound  names  of 
God  as  nix^i-  nin",  r\iN3X  wrtlii  r\yry  (Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  Elohim  Zebaoth)  —  are  placed 
together  without  any  intermixture  of  Jehovistic 
psalms.  In  Ps.  i.-xli.  tlie  divine  name  niri"  pre- 
dominates :  it  occurs  two  liuudred  and  seventy- 
two  times,  and  DTl'^N  only  fifteen  times,  and  only 
there  wliere  nin"  was  not  admissible.  With  I's. 
xlii.  the  Elohimic  style  begins:  the  last  psalm  of 
this  class  is  the  Korahitic  psalm  Ixxxiv.,  which 
for  this  very  reason  is  placed  after  the  Elohimic 
j)salm  of  Asaph.  In  Ps.  Ixxxv. -cl.  niD"  again 
becomes  so  exclusively  prominent,  that,  in  the 
psahns  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  it  occurs 

three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  times,  and  D'n  7N 
only  once  (cxliv.  0)  where  it  denotes  the  true 
God.  Among  the  Psalms  of  David,  eighteen  are 
Elohimic;  among  tlie  Korahitic,  nine;  and  the 
Asapliic  are  all  Eloliimic.  Including  one  psalm  of 
Solomon  and  four  anonymous  psalms,  there  are 
forty-four  in  all  (taking  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  as  two). 
They  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  Psalter, 
having  on  their  right  forty-one,  and  on  their  left 


sixty-five  Jehovah  psalms.  (/)  Community  in 
species  of  composition  also  belongs  to  the  mani- 
fold grounds  on  which  the  order  according  to  the 
subject-matter  is  determined.  Thus  the  h'Dt'O 
(xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.)  and  DilDD  (Ivi.-lx.) 
stand  together  among  the  Elohim  psalms.  In 
like  manner  we  have  in  the  last  two  books  the- 
ni7i'on  i"iy  (cxx.-cxxxiv.),  and,  divided  into 
groups,  those  beginning  with  nin  (cv.-cvii.)  and 

those  beginning  and  ending  with  n'lSSn  (cxi.- 
cxvii.,  cxlvi. -cl.). 

6.  Inscripliotis  of  the  Psalms.  —  These  are  older 
than  the  final  redaction  of  the  Psalter,  and  are 
of  three  kinds :  (n)  giving  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, sometimes,  especially  to  Davidic  psalms, 
adding  also  the  historical  occasion,  thus,  vii.,  lix., 
hi.,  xxxiv.,  Iii.,  Ivii.,  cxlii.,  liv.,  iii.,  Ixiii.,  xxx., 
Ii.,  Ix;  (i)  giving  the  poetico-musical  character 
of  the  Psalms,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  cxlv.,  iii.-vi.,  viii., 
ix.,  etc. ;  (c)  pointing  out  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
Psalms.  If  we  understood  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Psalms  better,  we  would  have  more  to  say  about  — 

7.  The  Poetical  ami  Musical  Character  of  the 
Psalms. — The  early  Hebrew  poetry  has  neither 
rhyme  nor  metre,  both  of  ■nhich  (first  rhyme, 
then  metre)  were  first  adopted  by  Jewish,  poesy  in 
the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  True,  attempts 
at  rhyme  are  not  wanting  in  the  poetry  and 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the 
tephilla  style  (Ps.  cvi.  4-7 ;  cf.  Jer.  iii.  21-25),  where 
the  earnestness  of  the  prayer  naturally  causes  the 
heaping  up  of  similar  fiexional  endings;  but  this 
assonance,  in  the  transition  state  towards  rhyme 
proper,  had  not  taken  an  established  form.  Yet 
it  is  not  mere  fancy,  when  Philo,  Josephus,  Euse- 
bius,  Jerome,  have  detected  in  the  Old-Testament 
songs,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  something  re- 
sembling tlie  Greek  and  Latin  metres.  Old 
Hebrew  poetry,  indeed,  had  a  certain  syllabic 
measure,  since,  apart  from  the  audible  Shewii  and 
Chateph,  botli  of  which  represent  the  primitive 
shortenings,  all  syllables  with  a  full  vowel  are 
intermediate,  and  in  a.scending'  become  long,  in 
descending,  short.  Hence  the  most  manifold 
rhythms  arise,  e.g.,  the  anapestic,  windihlichSh 
7mminnu  utiul/icmO  (ii.  3),  or  the  dactylic,  aSjldub- 
lier  eiimo  hiajipO  (ii.  5),  and  tlius  obtains  the 
appearance  of  a  lively  mixture  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  metres.  But  this  is  the  very  beauty  of  this 
kind  of  poe.sy,  that  the  rhythms  always  vary 
according  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings;  as,  e.g., 
the  evening  song  (Ps.  iv.),  towards  the  end,  rises 
to  the  anajiestic  measure,  ki-Cilttlh  JahCwPh  tiliitdtid, 
in  order  then  quietly  to  subside  in  the  iambic, 
Idbttuch  ttishiiicnl.  A\'ith  this  alternation  of  rise 
and  fall,  long  and  short  syllables,  harmonizin}»  in 
lively  passages  with  the  subject,  there  is  com- 
liined,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  an  exinessiveness  of 
accent  which  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
to  such  an  extent. 

Under  the  point  of  view  of  rhythm,  the  so-called 
parattctismns  mcmhroritm  has  also  been  rightly 
placed  since  the  time  of  Lowth.  The  relation  of 
the  two  ]iarallcl  members  is  like  the  two  lialves 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  ca-sma  of  the  hex- 
ameter au<l  pentameter,  and  this  is  particularly 
manifest  in  tlie  double  long  line  of  the  csesural 
schema;   e.g.  (Ps.  xlviii.  5,   G),  "They   beheld,. 
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straightway  they  marvelled,  |  bewildered  they 
took  to  flight.  Trembling  took  hold  upon  them 
there,  |  anguish,  as  a  woman  in  travail."  Here 
the  one  tiiought  is  expanded  in  tlie  .same  ver.se  in 
two  parallel  members.  Hut  I'rom  the  fact  of  the 
rhythmical  organization  being  carried  out  witli- 
ont  reference  to  tlie  logical  recjuiremeuts  of  tlie 
.sentence,  as  in  the  same  psaliu,  vers.  3,  7  ("  Klo- 
him  in  her  palaces  |  was  known  as  a  refuge. 
With  an  east  wind  thou  breakest  |  tlie  ships  of 
Tarshish  "),  we  see  that  tiie  rhythm  is  not  called 
into  existence  as  a  necessity  of  such  expansion 
of  the  thought,  but,  vice  versa,  this  mode  of 
expanding  the  thought  results  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  rhythm.  Hei'e  is  no  logical  paral- 
lelism, but  merely  that  which  De  Wette  calls 
rhythmical,  the  rhythmical  rise  and  fall,  the  dias- 
tole and  systole.  The  ascending  and  descending 
rhythm  does  not  usually  exist  within  the  compass 
of  one  line ;  but  it  is  distributed  over  two  lines, 
■which  bear  the  relation  to  one  another  of  rhyth- 
mical antecedent  and  consequent,  and  form  a  dis- 
ticJi.  This  dLstich  is  the  simplest  ground-form  of 
the  strophe,  wliich  is  visible  iu  the  earliest  song 
handed  down  to  us  (Gen.  iv.  23  sq.).  The  whole 
Ps.  cxix.  is  composed  in  such  distichs,  which  is  the 
usual  form  of  the  apothegm :  the  acrostic  letter 
stands  there  at  the  head  of  each  distich,  just  as 
at  the  head  of  each  line  in  the  likewise  distichic 
pair  Ps.  cxi.,  cxii.  The  tristich  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  distich ;  the  ascending  rliythm  being  pro- 
longed through  two  lines,  and  the  fall  commen- 
cing only  in  the  third,  e.g.,  xxv.  7  (the  n  of  this 
alphabetical  psalm) :  — 

"  Have  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  transgres- 
sions in  remembrance  : 
According  to  tliy  mercy  remember  thou  me, 
For  thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Jahve  !  " 

If  we  now  further  inquire  whether  Hebrew 
poe.sy  goes  beyond  the.se  simplest  beginnings  of  the 
sti'ophe  formation,  and  even  extends  the  network 
of  the  rhythmical  period,  by  combining  the  two 
and  three  line  stroplie  with  ascending  and  de- 
scending rhythm  into  greater  strophic  wholes, 
rounded  off  into  themselves,  the  alphabetical 
psalm  (xxxvii.)  furnishes  us  with  a  safe  answer 
to  the  question,  for  this  is  almost  entirely  tetras- 
tichic;  e.g. :  — 

"  About  evil-doers  fret  not  thyself  ; 
About  the  worlsers  of  iniquity  be  thou  not  envious: 
For  as  grass  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down. 
And  as  the  green  herb  they  shall  wither." 

But  it  admits  of  the  compass  of  the  strophe,  in- 
creasing even  to  the  pentastich  (vers.  25,  26) ;  since 
the  unmistakable  landmarks  of  the  order,  the 
letters,  allow  a  freer  movement :  — 

"  Now  I,  who  once  was  young,  am  become  old  ; 
Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 
And  his  seed  begging  bread. 
He  ever  giveth  and  lendeth, 
And  his  seed  is  blessed." 

From  this  point  the  sure  guidance  of  the  alpha- 
betical psalms  fails  us  in  investigating  the  Hebrew 
strophe  system.  Whether  and  how  a  psalm  is 
laid  out  in  strophes  is  shown  by  seeing,  first  of 
all,  what  its  pauses  are,  where  the  tlow  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  falls  in  order  to  rise  anew,  and  tlien 
by  trying  whether  the.se  pauses  have  a  like  or 
symmetrically  correspondent  number  of  stichs 
<^e.g.,  6,  6,  6,  6,  or  G,  7,  6,  7),  or,  if  their  compass 


is  too  great  for  them  to  be  at  once  regarded  as 
one  8tro]>he,  whether  they  cannot  l)e  divided  into 
smaller  wholes  of  an  equal  or  symmetrical  num- 
ber of  stichs.  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
strophe  does  not  consist  in  a  run  of  definite 
metres  clo.sely  united  to  form  one  liarmonious 
whole  (for  instance,  like  the  Sapphict  strophe, 
witli  which  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10,  with  their  sliort  closing 
lines,  correspond),  but  in  a  clo.sed  train  of  thought 
which  is  unrolled  after  the  distichic  and  tristicnic 
ground-form  of  the  rhythmical  period. 

Respecting  the  use  of  music  and  song  in  divine 
worship,  the  Thora  contains  nothing  except  the 
injunction  concerning  the  ritualistic  use  of  silver 
trumpets  to  be  blown  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.). 
David  is  really  the  creator  of  liturgical  music; 
and  to  his  arrangements,  as  we  see  from  the 
Chronicles,  every  thing  was  afterwards  referred, 
and,  in  times  when  it  had  fallen  into  disu.se, 
restored.  The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
three  choir-masters  (Ilenian,  Asajjh,  and  Ethan- 
Jeduthun)  directed  the  choir  was  the  cymbals 
(DTiSsD) :  the  harps  (D''73J)  represented  the"  sopra- 
no ;  and  the  bass  (tlie  male  voice  in  o]iposition 
to  the  female)  was  represented  by  the  citherns,  an 
octave  lower  (1  Chron.  xv.  17-21).  In  a  psalm 
where  Selali  (iT^D)  is  appended,  the  stringed  in- 
struments and  the  instruments  generally  are  to 
join  in  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  intensity  to  that 
which  is  being  siuig.  To  these  instruments,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.,  2  Sam.  vi.  5, 
belonged  also  the  flute  and  the  trumpets.  In  the 
second  temple  it  was  otherwise.  The  sounding 
of  the  trumpets  by  the  priests,  and  the  Levitical 
song  with  its  accompanying  music,  alternated : 
they  were  not  simultaneous.  The  congregation 
did  not  sing  with  the  choir,  but  only  uttered  their 
Amen. 

In  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  the  singing  of 
the  psalm  appointed  for  each  day  conunenced, 
at  a  sign  given  w  ilh  the  cymbal,  at  the  time  when 
the  ministering  priest  offered  the  drink-offering. 
The  Levites  standing  upon  the  platform,  who  were 
both  players  and  singers,  were  at  least  twelve 
in  number.  Of  what  kind  this  song  and  music 
were,  we  can  hardly  no^^  have  an  idea ;  and  it 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  fiction  of  Anton  and  L. 
Haupt  to  assert  that  the  present  accentuation 
of  the  psalms  represents  the  fixed  song  of  the 
temple.  We  have  no  tradition  as  to  the  value  of 
the  notes  of  the  so-called  metrical  accentuation  ; 
and  what  we  know  at  present  is  derived  from  but 
fragmentary  notices  contained  in  older  works  con- 
cerning the  intonation  of  some  metrical  accents. 

Since  (ierbert  (Z)e  mtisica  sacra)  and  Martini 
(Gloria  della  mtisica),  the  view  has  become  verj'  gen- 
eral, that  in  the  eight  Gregorian  tones,  together 
with  the  extra  tone  {tonus  peregrinus'),  used  only 
for  Ps.  cxiv.,  we  have  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
temple  song,  and  this  in  itself  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible in  connection  with  the  Jewish  nationality 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  its  gradual  severance 
from  the  temple  and  synagogue ;  but  the  Jewish 
tradition,  if  the  eight  tones  are  to  be  traced  back 
to  it,  has  been  developed  under  Greek  influence. 
The  "eight  "  tones  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere 
(cf.  Steix^schneider:  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  151,337), 
and  recall  the  eight  church-tones,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  modes  of  using  the.  accents 
in  chanting,  which  are  attested  in  the  ancient 
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service-books,  recall  the  distinction  between  the 
festival  and  the  simpler  ferial  manner  in  the  Gre- 
gorian style  of  church-music. 

The  history  of  Psahuody,  especially  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  Psalter,  is  a  glorious  history  of 
blessiug  and  victory.  Xo  other  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  gone  so  much  from  the  heart  and 
moutli  of  Israel  into  the  heart  and  mouth  of  tlie 
church  as  this  Old-Testament  hymn-book.  But, 
with  all  this  praise,  neither  the  real  value  of  this 
hymn-book  of  Israel,  nor  the  wonderful  effect 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  church,  is  sufficiently 
acknowledged.     To  do  this  we  consider  — 

8.  The  Suteriological  Siynijicuiion  of  the  Psalter. 
—  When  men  had  corrupted  themselves  by  sin, 
God  did  not  leave  them  to  that  doom  of  wrath 
which  they  had  chosen  for  themselves,  but  visited 
them  on  the  evening  of  that  most  decisive  of  all 
days,  in  order  to  make  that  doom  the  disciplinary 
medium  of  his  love.  This  visitation  of  Jehovah- 
Elohim  was  the  first  step,  in  the  history  of  re- 
demption, towards  the  goal  of  the  incarnation  ; 
and  the  so-called  protevangelium  was  the  first 
laying  of  the  foundation  towards  this  goal  of  in- 
carnation and  the  recovery  of  man.  The  way  of 
this  salvation,  making  its  way  in  history  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  men,  runs  all  through  Israel ; 
and  the  Psahns  show  us  how  this  seed-corn  of 
words  and  deeds  of  divine  love  has  expanded  with 
a  vital  energy  in  the  believing  hearts  of  Israel. 
They  bear  tlie  impress  of  the  period  during  which 
the  preparation  of  the  way  of  salvation  was  cen- 
tred in  Israel,  and  the  hof)e  of  redemption  was  a 
national  hope.  At  that  period  the  promise  of  the 
future  Mediator  was  in  its  third  stage.  The  hope 
of  overcoming  the  tendency  in  mankind  to  be  led 
astray  into  evil  was  attached  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessing  for  all  nations, 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  but  at  this  period,  when 
David  became  tlie  creator  of  psalm-poesy  for  the 
sanctuary  service,  the  promise  had  assumed  a 
messianic  character,  and  pointed  the  hope  of  the 
believing  ones  towards  the  king  of  Israel,  and, 
in  fact,  to  David  and  his  seed.  When  Solomon 
ascended  the  throne,  the  messianic  desires  and 
hopes  of  Israel  were  directed  towards  him,  as  Ps. 
Ixxii.  sliows  :  they  belonged  only  to  the  one  final 
Christ  of  God,  but  they  clung  for  a  time  inquir- 
ingly, on  the  ground  of  2  Sam.  viii.,  to  the  .son  of 
David.  But  it  was  soon  found  out  that  neither 
in  .Solomon,  nor  in  that  son  of  David  referred  to 
in  Ps.  xlv.,  the  full  reality  of  the  messianic  idea 
had  yet  appeared ;  and  when,  in  the  later  time  of 
the  kings,  the  Davidic  line  became  more  and  more 
inconsistent  witli  its  theocratic  calling,  the  nie.s- 
.sianic  liope  broke  entirely  with  the  present,  which 
became  merely  the  dark  b.ackground  from  which 
the  image  of  the  Messiah,  as  purely  future,  stood 
forth  in  relief.  The  .son  of  David,  in  whom  the 
propliecy  of  the  later  time  of  the  kings  centres, 
and  whom  also  Ps.  ii.  sets  forth  Ix^fore  the  kings 
of  tlie  earth,  that  they  may  render  homage  to 
him,  is  an  eschatological  character.  But  why  is 
it,  that,  in  the  post^exile  hymns,  Messiali  is  no 
more  the  object  of  prophecy  and  hope?  Becau.se, 
with  the  (jhaldij'an  catastrophe,  the  messianic 
hope  had  sutTered  a  heavy  shock,  which  made  it 
unixjpular.  This  we  also  find  in  prophecy;  for  in 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  where  the  Messiah  a])pears  as  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  the  image  is  uo  more  as  it 


was  before,  i.e.,  a  clear,  national  image  of  the 
king,  but  it  is  enriched  by  many  points,  as  the  ex- 
piatory sufferings  and  the  two  states,  whereby  it 
has  become  more  universal,  spiritual,  and  divine. 
Thus  we  find  it  more  or  less  in  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  and  in  Daniel's  Apocalypse.  And  although 
we  find  nowhere  in  the  Psalms  an  echo  of  this 
advanced  messianic  prediction,  yet  there  are  not 
a  few  psalms,  as  Ixxxv.,  xci.,  cii.,  especially  xcvi.- 
xcviii.,  which  have  been  written  under  "the  in- 
fluence of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  We  call  these  psalms, 
in  distinction  from  the  strictly  messianic  ones, 
theocratic,  i.e.,  such  as  do  not  speak  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jehovah's  Anointed,  hut  of  the  theocracy 
as  such,  which  is  complete  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly in  its  own  representation  of  itself,  —  not 
of  the  advent  of  a  human  king,  bat  of  Jehovah 
himself,  with  the  kingdom  of  God  manifest  in  its 
glory.  For  the  announcement  of  salvation  in 
the  Old  Testament  runs  on  in  two  parallel  lines  : 
the  one  has  as  its  termination  the  Anointed  of 
Jehovah,  w-ho  rules  all  nations  out  of  Zion  ;  the 
other,  Jehovah,  sitting  above  the  cherubim,  to 
whom  all  the  earth  does  homage.  These  two 
lines  do  not  meet  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is 
only  the  fulfilment  that  makes  it  plain  that  the 
advent  of  the  Anointed  and  that  of  Jehovah  is 
one  and  the  same.  And  of  these  two  lines  the 
divine  preponderates  in  the  Psalter :  the  hope  is 
directed,  after  the  cessation  of  tlie  kingdom  in 
Israel,  beyond  the  human  mediation,  directly  to- 
wards Jehovah,  the  author  of  salvation.  The 
Messiah  is  not  yet  recognized  as  the  God-man. 
Jesus  is  in  Jehov.ah.  Jehovah  is  the  Saviour. 
The  Saviour,  when  he  shall  appear,  is  nothing  but 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the  r\),'W  (salvation) 
of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  sacrifices,  it 
is  true  we  find  passages  in  which  the  legal  sacri- 
fice is  acknowledged  as  an  act  of  worship  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  of  the  congregation 
(Ps.  Ixvi.  1.5,  li.  19);  but  there  are  many  more  pas- 
sages in  which  it  appears  as  sometliing  not  at  all 
desired  by  God  (xl.  7  sq.,  1.,  li.  IS  sq.) ;  but  in 
this  respect  the  Psalms  show  the  progress  of 
the  history  of  salvation.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
words  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  22  sq.):  we  feel 
already  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  place  of  sacrifices  is  required  contri- 
tion of  heart,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  yielding  one's 
self  to  God  in  the  doing  of  his  will,  as  Prov.  xxi. 
3,  to  do  right,  Ilos.  vi.  6,  kindness,  Mic.  vi.  6-8, 
acting  justly,  love,  and  humility,  Jer.  vii.  21-23, 
obedience.  Tliis  is  what  surprises  one.  The 
disparaged  sacrifice  is  regarded  only  as  a  symbol, 
not  as  a  type  :  it  is  only  considered  in  its  ethical 
character,  not  in  its  relation  to  the  iiistory  of  re- 
demption. Its  nature  is  unfolded  only  so  far  as 
it  is  a  gift  to  God  (p'lp),  not  so  far  as  the  offering 
is  appointed  for  atonement  (niDD)  :  in  one  word, 
the  mystery  of  tlie  blood  remains  undisclo.^cd. 
.\nd  w'hy  ?  "  Because  the  bloody  sacrifice,  as  sucli, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  remains  a  question, to  whirli 
only  Isa.  Hi.  !•!  sc|.  gives  the  only  distinct  answer. 
The  projOietic  rejire.sentation  of  the  passion  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  only  given  in  direct  prophetic 
language  thus  late  on  ;  and  it  is  only  the  evangeli- 
cal history  of  the  fulfilment  that  shows  liow  ex- 
actly the  spirit  which  spoke  by  David  has  moulded 
that  which  he  says  concerning  himself,  the  type. 
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into  correspondence  with  the  antitype.  The  con- 
fidence of  faith  under  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is 
found  in  tlie  I'sahns,  rested  upon  Jehovali,  as  con- 
cerning the  aton(!inent,  so  concerning  tlie  redemp- 
tion. Jehovah  is  not  only  Saviour,  but  also  the 
Atoner  (13;)"3),  from  whom  expiation  is  earnestly 
sought  and  hoped  for  (Ps.  Ixxix.  0,  Ixv.  4,  Ixxviii. 
38,  Ixxxv.  2,  etc.).  .Jehovah,  at  the  end  of  his 
course  of  the  redemptive  history,  is  the  God-man; 
and  the  blood  given  by  him  as  the  medium  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvii.  11)  is,  in  the  antitype,  his 
own  blood. 

As  to  the  moral  self-confidence  bordering  on 
self-righteousness,  and  the  imprecations  found  so 
often  in  the  Psalms,  which  makes  it  dilhcult  to 
amalgamate  the  pr.iyers  of  the  Psalms  with  the 
Christian  consciousness,  it  nnist  be  observed  that 
the  self-righteousness  here  is  a  mere  appearance, 
since  the  righteousness  to  which  the  psalmists  ap- 
peal is  not  a  sum  of  good  works  which  are  rec- 
koned up  before  God  as  claiming  a  reward,  but  a 
godly  direction  of  the  will,  and  a  godly  form  of 
life,  which  has  its  root  in  the  surrender  of  one's 
whole  self  to  God,  and  regards  itself  as  the  opera- 
tion and  work  of  justifying,  sanctifying,  preserv- 
ing, and  ruling  grace  (Ixxiii.  25  sq.,  xxv.  5-7,  xix. 
14,  and  other  passages).  There  is  not  wanting  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  innate  sinfulness  of  our 
natui'e  (li.  7),  of  the  condemnation  of  man  before 
God  apart  from  his  grace  (cxliii.  2),  of  the  many, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  unperceived  sins,  even  of 
the  converted  (xix.  13),  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
a»  a  fundamental  condition  of  salvation  (xxxii. 
1  sq.),  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  (li.  12),  in 
short,  of  the  way  of  salvation,  which  consists  of 
penitential  contrition,  pardon,  and  newness  of  life. 
As  for  the  so-called  inqirecatory  psalms,  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Church  wish  the  conversion  of  tlie 
enemies  of  Christ;  but,  suppose  that  they  reject 
all  means  (vii.  13,  ix.  21),  the  ti-ansition  from  a 
feeling  of  love  to  that  of  wrath  is  also  warranted 
in  the  New  Testament  (e.g..  Gal.  v.  12),  and,  as- 
suming their  absolute  satanic  hardne.ss  of  heart, 
the  Christian  also  may  pray  for  their  final  over- 
throw. Where,  however,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  and  cix., 
the  imprecations  go  into  particulars,  and  extend 
to  the  descendants  of  the  unfortunate,  and  even 
on  to  eternity,  they  have  emanated  from  a  pro- 
phetic spirit ;  and,  for  the  Christian,  they  admit  of 
no  otiier  acceptation,  except  as,  reiterating  them, 
he  gives  the  glory  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  com- 
mends himself  the  more  earnestly  to  his  favor. 

As  for  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  last 
things,  the  hope  of  eternal  life  after  death  is 
nowhere  definitely  expressed,  but  there  are,  never- 
theless, passages  in  which  the  hope  of  not  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  death  is  expressed  so  broadly,  that 
the  thought  of  a  final  destiny  of  all  men  being 
inevitable  is  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  living- 
one's  confidence  of  living  in  the  strength  of  God 
(Ps.  Ivi.  13,  and  especially  xvi.  9-11) ;  passages  in 
which  the  covenant  relation  with  Jehovah  is  con- 
trasted with  this  present  life  and  its  possession,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  opposite  of  a  life  extending 
beyond  the  present  time  is  implied  (xvii.  14  sq., 
Ixiii.  4)  ;  passages  in  which  the  end  of  the  ungodly 
is  compared  with  the  end  of  the  righteous,  as  death 
and  life,  defeat  and  triumph  (xlix.  15),  so  that  the 
inference  forces  itself  upon  one,  that  the  former 
die,  although  they  seem  to  live  forever,  and  the 


latter  live  forever,  though  they  die ;  passages  in 
which  the  Psalmist,  though  only  by  way  of  allu- 
sion, looks  forward  to  a  being  borne  away  to  God, 
like  Knoch  and  Klijah  (xlix.  14,  Ixxiii.  24).  No- 
where, however,  is  there  any  general  creed  to  be 
found ;  but  we  ,se(!  how  the  belief  hi  a  future  life, 
struggles  to  be  free,  at  first  only  as  an  individual 
conclusion  of  the  believing  mind  from  premises 
which  experience  has  established;  and,  far  from 
the  grave  being  penetrated  l>y  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  to  tiie  ecstasy  of  the  life 
derived  from  God,  as  it  were,  altogether  vanished  ; 
for  life  in  opposition  to  death  only  aiii>ears  as  the 
lengthening  of  the  line  of  the  present  fc/  injinitum. 
On  the  other  hand,  death  and  life  in  tin?  mind  of 
the  psalmists  are  such  deep-rooted  notions  (i.e., 
taken  hold  of  at  the  verj'  roots,  which  ai  e  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  divine  wrath  and  divine  love), 
that  it  is  easy  for  the  New-Testament  faith,  to 
which  they  have  become  clear,  even  to  their  liack- 
ground  of  hell  .and  heaven,  to  adjust  and  deepen 
the  meaning  of  all  utterances  in  the  Psalms  that 
refer  to  them.  It  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  when,  as  in  jiassages 
like  vi.  5,  Gehenna  is  substituted  for  Hades  to 
adapt  it  to  the  New- Testament  saint ;  because, 
since  the  descent  of  Jesus  Christ  into  Hades,  there 
is  no  longer  any  limhus patruiii.  'J'he  way  of  all  who 
die  in  the  I^ord  is  not  earthwards,  but  u])wards : 
Hades  exists  only  as  the  vestibule  of  hell.  Nor 
is  it  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  poets  to  think  of 
the  future  vision  of  God's  face  in  all  its  gioiT,  in 
Ps.  xvii.  15,  and  of  the  resurrection  morn,  in  Ps. 
xlix.  14 ;  for  the  hopes  expressed  there,  though 
to  the  Old-Testament  consciousness  they  referred 
to  this  side  the  grave,  are  future  according  to  their 
New-Testament  fulfilment,  which  is  the  only  truly 
satisfying  one.  The  innermost  essence  of  both 
Testaments  is  one.  The  Old-Testament  barrier 
contains  already  the  germinating  New-Testament 
life,  which  at  a  future  time  shall  burst  it.  The 
esohatology  of  the  Old  Testament  leaves  a  dark 
background,  which,  as  is  designed,  is  divided  Vi)' 
the  New-Testament  revelation  into  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  is  to  be  illumined  into  a  wide  perspec- 
tive, extending  into  the  eternity  beyond  time. 
Everywhere,  where  it  begins  to  dawn  in  this 
eschatological  darkness  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
is  the  first  morning  rays  of  the  New-Testament 
sunrise  which  is  already  announcing  itself.  The 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  here  cannot  re- 
frain from  leaping  the  barrier  of  the  psalmists, 
and  understanding  the  Psalms  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  whose  purpose,  in  the  midst 
of  the  development  of  salvation  and  of  the  per- 
ception of  it,  is  directed  towards  its  goal  and  con- 
summation. But  the  scientific  exposition  nmst 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  times  of  the 
history  of  salvation,  and  the  degrees  in  the  per- 
ception of  that  salvation. 

How  late  this  object  of  scientific  exposition  has 
been  perceived  will  be  seen  by  reviewing, — 

9.  The  Histm-y  of  the  Exposition  of  tlie  Psalms. 
AVe  begin  (a)  with  The  Apostolic  Exposition.  The 
Old  Testament  is,  according  to  its  essence,  Chris- 
tocentric :  therefore  the  innermost  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  h.as  become  known  with  the  reve- 
hation  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  at  once.  His  pas- 
sion, resurrection,  ascension,  are  but  three  .steps 
of  this  progressive  opening  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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especially  of  the  Psalms.  Before  and  after  his 
resui-rectiou  he  unfolded  tlie  meaning  of  the 
Psalms  from  his  own  life  and  vicissitudes ;  he 
showed  how  what  was  written  in  the  law  of 
JMoses,  and  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  was 
fulfilled  in  him  ;  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  tlie 
meaning  of  tov  amievai  riij-  }pa<puc  (Luke  xxiv.  44 
sq.).  Jesus  Christ's  exposition  of  the  Psalms  is 
tlie  beginning  and  goal  of  Christian  jisalm-inter- 
pretation.  It  began,  as  tliat  of  the  Church,  and 
first  of  all  as  the  apostolic,  with  the  Pentecost ; 
and  how  strongly  the  disciples  were  drawn  to  the 
Psalms,  we  see  from  the  fact,  tliat,  with  the  exce{v 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  no  other  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  cited  so  often  as  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  It  is  quoted  about  seventy  times  in 
the  Xew  Testament.  (/<)  The  Post-Apo.itolic,  Pa- 
tristic Exposition.  With  tlie  exception  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  the  interpreters  of  the  early  Church 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  even  these 
two  not  sufficient  to  free  themselves  from  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  LXX.  Of  Origeu's  Com- 
mentary and  Homilies  on  the  Psalms,  we  have 
fragments  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  From 
Jerome,  we  have  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Psalter  (Psalterium  juxia  Hehneos,  published  in  the 
Hebrew-Latin  Psalterium,  edited  by  Tischendorf, 
Baer,  Delitzsch,  Leipzig,  1874,  and  by  De  Lagarde, 
after  his  own  recension,  Leipzig,  1874).  This 
Psalterium  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  pa- 
tristic period.  Athanasius  wrote  on  the  contents 
of  the  Psalms  in  his  epistle  wpof  UapKc7Mvov  dg 
ri/v  ipiiTivnav  tCiv  Tpa'A/iCiv^  translated  into  Latin  by 
Ileuchlin,  and  from  the  Latin  into  German  by  Jorg 
Spalatin  (lolG).  About  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
Hilarius  Pictaviensis  wrote  his  Tractatus  super 
J'siilmos,  with  an  extensive  prologue.  We  still 
have  his  exposition  of  Ps.  i.,  ii.,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  li., 
Hi.,  liii.-lxix.,  xci.,  cxviii.-cl.  (according  to  the 
numbering  of  the  Septuagint),  which  is  more  use- 
ful for  the  dogmatic  theologian  than  for  the  exe- 
gete.  Of  somewhat  later  date  are  Ambrose's 
Enarrationes  in  Ps.  i.,  xxxv.-xl.,  xliii.,  xlv.,  xlvii., 
xlviii.,  Ixi.,  cxviii.  (tome  ii.  of  the  Benedictine 
edition).  The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the 
early  Cliurch  on  the  Psalms  was  that  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  of  wliicli  only  the  third  part  is  still  extant. 
It  is  composed  in  the  form  of  homilies:  the  style 
is  brilliant,  tlu^  contents  more  ethical  than  dog- 
matic. The  only  representative  of  the  scliool  of 
Antioch  is  Tlieodoret;  but  his  work  is  a  mere  be- 
ginning, and  therefore  defective  throughout.  The 
Western  counterpart  to  Chrysostoni's  Commentary 
are  Augustine's  Enarrationes  in  I'salmos  (in  tome 
iv.  of  the  Benedictine  edition),  the  chief  mine  of  all 
later  exposition  in  the  Western  Church.  Cassio- 
tlorus,  in  iiis  Exposiliones  in  omnes  Psahnos  (tome 
ii.  of  the  Benedictine  edition),  draws  largely  from 
Augu.stine,  though  not  devoid  of  iiide]iendence. 
VVliat  the  Greek  Church  has  done  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  has  been  gariujred  up  many 
times  since  Photius,  in  the  so-called  Catence:  one, 
extending  to  Ps.  1.,  was  publislied  at  Venice,  1509; 
another,  more  complete,  was  edited,  in  '.i  vols.,  by 
the  Jesuit  Corderius,  Antwerji,  lti4:5.  prom  the 
Catena  of  Nicetas  Heiacleota,  Kolckmann  pub- 
lished extracts  in  IGOI.  But,  in  spite  of  all  de- 
fects which  we  find  in  these  woiUs,  it  must  be  .said 
that  till;  Chnrcli  lias  never  found  such  rapliirous 
<lelight  in  tlie  Psalm.s,  wliicli  it  was  nevur  weary 


of  singing  day  and  night,  never  used  them  with 
richer  results,  even  to  martyrdom,  than  at  that 
period.  Instead  of  profane  popular  songs,  as  oue 
passed  through  the  country  one  niiglit  hear  psalnii 
resounding  over  the  fields  and  vineyards.  And 
how  many  martyrs  have  endured  every  form  of 
inartjTdom  with  psalms  upon  their  lips !  That 
which  the  Church  in  those  days  failed  to  furnish 
in  writing  towards  the  exposition  of  the  Psalms, 
it  more  than  compensated  for  bv  preserving  the 
vitality  of  the  Psalms  with  its  blood,  (c)  The 
Mediceval  Church  Exposition  did  not  make  any 
essential  advance  upon  the  patristic.  (<1)  The 
Mediceval  Synagogue  Exposition  is  wanting  in  the 
recognition  of  Christ,  and  consequently  in  the 
fundamental  condition  required  for  a  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  Psalms.  The  midrash  on 
the  Psalms,  entitled  3lD  '\XVia,  and  the  midrashic 
Cateiije  entitled  B'p '',  of  which  at  present  only 
':U'?31J'  OlpV  (by  Simeon  Kara  ha-Uarshan),  and 
not  the  'ion  DlpS'  (by  Machir  ben  abba  Mari),  is 
known,  are  of  little  use.  With  the  study  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  grammar,  about  the  year  900  A.D., 
exposition  and  exegesis  also  commenced  among 
the  Jews.  At  the  head  of  this  period  of  Jewish 
exegesis  we  find  Saadia  Gaon  (d.  941,  942),  author 
of  an  Arabic  translation  of  and  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  The  next  great  expositor  who  wrote  on 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chronicles)  and  on  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Talmud  is  Rashi  (d.  110.5).  Kicolaus  de  Lyra  (d. 
1340),  author  of  Postillw  perpetuce,  made  use  of  the 
works  bj'  Jewish  expositors.  Lyra  and  Paul  de 
Santa  Maria,  Archbishop  of  Burgos  (d.  14:j.j), 
the  author  of  the  Adiliciones  ad  Lyram,  were  both 
Jewish  Christians.  Less  dependent  upon  tradi- 
tion are  Aben-Ezra  (d.  1167)  and  David  Kimchi 
(d.  about  1250)  ;  the  Karaite  Jephet,  from  whose 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  De  13arges  published 
some  fragments  (1840),  was  Aben-Ezra's  teaclier. 
Compared  with  other  books,  the  Psalms  were  less 
commented  upon  by  the  Jews.  In  later  commen- 
taries, as  in  that  of  Moses  Alshech  (Venice,  1601) 
and  Joel  Shoeb  (Salonichi,  1509),  the  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  the  older  expositors  degenerate 
into  a  repulsive  scholasticism.  The  simple  though 
mystical  commentary  of  Obadiah  Sforno  (d.  at 
Bologna,  15.30),  the  teacher  of  Reuchlin,  makes  an 
exception,  (e)  The  Reformation  Exposition.  A\'itli 
the  Reformation  the  rose-garden  of  the  Psalter 
began  to  breathe  fortli  its  perfumes  as  witli  re- 
newed freshness  of  a  May  day ;  for,  converted  into 
imperishable  hymns  (by  Luther,  Albiiius,  Pranck, 
(ierhard,  Jonas,  Musculus,  Ringwaldt,  and  others), 
it  was  transferred  into  the  psalmody  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church.  In  the  Frencli  Reformed 
Church,  Clement  Marot  translated  into  verse  fifty 
psalms;  two  were  added  by  Cah  in,  and  the  rest  by 
Beza;  while  Goudimel,  the  martyr  of  St.  Barlholo- 
niew's  night,  and  teacher  of  Palestrina,  composed 
the  melodies  and  chorals.  The  English  Church 
adopted  tlie  I'sahns  as  part  of  its  IJturgy :  the 
Congregational  I'lillouccl  tlu^  exanililt\  of  i\w.  Coii- 
tinental  sister-churcln-s.  And  how  diligently  was 
the  Psalter  moulded  into  Latin  verse!  But  the 
exegetical  functions  of  psalm-i'.vposilion  liave 
been  more  clearly  apprehended  and  more  hap]iily 
discharged  than  ever  before.  Luther's  inter|ire- 
tatiou  of  the  Psalms,  in  spite  of  its  delicienciea, 
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excels  every  thing  hitlierto  produced,  and  is  still 
a  perpetual  iniiie  of  wealth.  M.  Butzer's  Com- 
iiu'iitary  (152(1)  is  ilistinHuished  by  sagacity  and 
delicacy  of  judgment.  Calvin's  e.xposition  lias 
many  excellencies ;  but  his  d(?ficiency  consists  in 
denying  the  messianic  relation,  even  in  tho.se 
psalms  which  the  modern  rationalistic  exegesis 
must  even  acknowledge.  Calvin's  strict  historical 
method  of  interpretation  becomes  a  caricature  in 
Ksrom  lludinger,  tlie  Moravian,  {f)  The  I'uM- 
Hefonnation  Exposition  is  best  rej)resented  by 
Martin  Geier,  more  dogmatist,  however,  than  exe- 
gete.  In  the  Reformed  Church  we  find  Coccejus 
(d.  1669).  Johaim  Ileinrich  Michaelis  represents, 
in  his  Ailiwlationes  uheriuns  in  Har/ioi/raphu, 
the  exposition  of  the  Psalms  from  1600  to  1750  : 
every  thing  is  accumulated  here ;  the  glossarial 
-annotations  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  num- 
berless unsifted  examples  and  parallel  passages. 
After  1750  Burk  published  his  Gnomon  to  the 
Psalms  (1740),  and  Christian  A.  Crusius,  his  //(/- 
pomnemata  (1764):  both  follow  Bengel's  principles. 
To  have  freed  the  psalm-exposition  from  want 
•of  taste  is  the  merit  of  Herder;  and  the  merit  of 
Hengstenlterg  consists  in  having  brought  it  back, 
out  of  this  want  of  spirituality,  to  the  believing 
■consciousness  of  the  Church,  (g)  Modern  Exposi- 
tion is  marked  by  De  Wette's  Commentary,  which 
was  first  published  in  1811  (ed.  by  G.  Baur,  1856), 
and  forms  an  epoch  in  exegesis.  The  negative 
criticism  of  De  Wette  was  supplemented  by  the 
positive  results  of  Hitzig  (1835,  1836),  who  was 
followed  by  Lengerke  (1847)  and  J.  Olshausen 
•(1853),  but  with  this  difference,  that,  while  Len- 
gerke surpasses  Hitzig  by  assei-ting  that  not  a 
single  psalm  can  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to 
David,  Ol-shausen  finds  JIaccabean  infiuences 
wherever  the  opposition  of  the  just  and  unjust  is 
mentioned.  But,  though  excellent  in  linguistic 
respect,  yet  Olshausen's  Commentary  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  Hupfeld  (1855,  1858  sq.).  Beside  all 
these  works,  Ewald's  Commentary  (1839,  1840) 
has  a  special  charm.  The  merit  of  having  per- 
•ceived  fully  the  object  of  the  expositor,  and  having 
•explained  the  Psalms  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  in  truly  spiritual  rapport  with  the  spirit 
of  the  psalmists,  belongs  to  the  much  abused 
name  of  Hengstenberg  (1842-47,  2d  ed.,  1849-52). 
The  kindred  spirited  works  of  Umbreit  (Clirist- 
liche  Erhauung  aus  dem  Psalter,  1835)  and  Stier 
{Siebenzig  Psalmen,  1834,  1836)  comprise  only  a 
part  of  the  Psalms.  The  Commentary  of  Tholuck 
(1843)  is  adapted  to  gain  friends  for  the  Psalms 
from  among  the  educated  classes.  The  same 
may  be  said  also  of  Vaihinger's  Commentary 
(184.5).  A  second  edition  of  Hupfeld's  Commen- 
tary was  published  by  Riehm  in  1867-71 :  a  third 
is  to  be  prepared  by  Eb.  Nestle.  For  Lange's 
Bibelwork;  Moll  wrote  the  theologico-homiletical 
exposition  of  the  Psalter,  1869-71  [Eng.  trans. 
New  York,  1872].  The  German  predecessors  to 
Moll  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  by  J.  J.  Stewart 
Perowne  (1864,  1868).  In  Holland,  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  adopted  in  1855 
the  resolution  of  preparing  a  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Psalms  were  given  to  John 
Dyserinck,  and  his  work  was  published  in  1877. 
In  1878  he  also  published  Krilische  Scholien  hij  de 
Vertaling    van   het  hoek   der  Psalmen,   containing 


emendations  on  250  passages.  Degenerated  be- 
yond measure  is  the  critico-conjectural  tendency 
in  Graetz's  (the  .Jewisli  historian)  critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  (1882,  1883,  2  vols.).  To 
exegesis  and  textual  criticism  this  scholar  has 
evidently  no  call.  A  more  jileasing  and  intelli- 
gent work  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mentary by  the  veteran  Ed.  Reuss,  who  treats 
of  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations  under  the  main 
title  of  Poe'sie  Lyrii/ue  (2d  ed.,  1879).  He  refuses 
to  assign  any  date  to  almost  all  the  Psalms 
(Geschichte  des  Alten  Testaments,  1881,  §  1.57),  and 
doubts  that  "we  have  Davidic  i>salms  at  all." 
Stade  also  (Zeitsclirift,  1882,  p.  166)  declares  the 
Psalter  to  be  the  product  of  post-exile  Judaism, 
and  asserts  that  each  and  every  psalm  nmst  be  re- 
garded as  post-exilic,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 
The  critical  stand-point  of  an  Ewald  and  Hitzig, 
who,  like  Ilerm.  Schultz  in  his  O.  T.  Tlieol.  (2d 
ed.,  1878,  pp.  84  sq.),  acknowledge  a  group  of  real 
psalms  of  David,  is  thus  surpassed ;  and  freer  scope 
is  now  left  to  the  modern  reconstruction  of  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Israel  according  to  the  Darwin- 
istic  pattern.        fkanz  delitzsch.    (B.  pick.) 

The  English  literature  on  the  Psalms  embraces 
translations  of  the  Commentaries  by  Hkngsten- 
BERG  (Edinb.,  1845-48,3  vols.),  Tholuck  (by  J. 
I.  Mombert,  Lond.,  1856,  N.Y.,  1858),  Delitzsch 
(Edinb.,  1871,  3  vols.),  Moll  (in  Lange  Series, 
N.Y.  and  Edinb.,  1872);  original  works  by  Horne 
(Lond.,  1776,  2  vols.,  many  eds.,  e.g.,  N.Y.,  1865), 
IIoRSLEY  (Lond.,  1815, 2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1845),  J.  A. 
Alexander  (N.Y.,  1850, 3  vols)., Perowne  (Lond., 
1864-68, 2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1878-79),  Plcmer  (N.Y., 
1867),  Barnes  (N.Y.,  1869,  3  vols.),  Spukgeon 
(Treasury  of  David,  homiletical,  Lond.,  and  N.Y., 
1870-84,  7  vols.),  W.  Kay  (Lond.,  1871),  J.  G. 
Murphy  (Edinb.,  1875),  Fausset  (Lond.,  1877), 
D.  Thomas  (Lond.,  1882  sqq.).  Works  upon 
Individual  Psalms  or  Groups  of  Psalms.  —  Sir 
Richard  Baker  :  Meditations  and  Disquisitions 
on  the  First  and  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Lond., 
1640,  rep.  1882;  John  Brown:  The  Sufferings 
and  Glories  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  xviii.),  Edinb., 
1853;  James  Morgan:  The  Penitent  (Ps.  li.), 
Belfast  and  Lond.,  1855;  Charles  Bridges; 
Exposition  of  the  119th  Psalm,  Lond.,  22d  ed.,  1857, 
N.Y.,  1867;  Samuel  Cox:  The  Pdgrim  Psalms, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  Lond.  and 
N.Y.,  1874.  Work's  upon  the  Psalms  as  a  whole. 
—  T.  W.  Chambers  :  The  Psalter  a  Witness  to  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible, 'i:i.Y.,  1S7G;  William 
Alexander  :  The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ 
and  Christianitg,  Loud.,  1877,  2d  ed.,  1878;  T.  C. 
Murr.\y  :  (Irii/in  and  Groicth  of  the  Psalms,  N.Y., 
1880;  trans,  by  Ciieyne,  1884;  DeWitt,  1885. 

PSALMS,  Use  of  the,  in  Worship.  There  are 
professing  Chi'istians,  not  a  few,  who  believe,  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  praising  (jod  directly  or  for- 
mally, the  inspired  Psalter,  that  is,  the  canonical 
Book  of  Psalms,  only,  should  be  used,  or  at  least 
should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  uninspired 
songs. 

At  present  this  position  is  held  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  (U.  S.), 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians  (commonly  called 
Covenanters)  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America, 
the  United  Original  Secession  Church  of  Scotland, 
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and,  we  believe,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland,  the  only  authorized 
manual  of  praise  is  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  although, 
in  many  congregations  of  that  church,  "  para- 
phrases "  of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  a  few 
uninspired  hymns  which  have  never  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  are  also  used.  In  the  Wal- 
densian  Church,  so  far  as  the  original  congrega- 
tions in  the  Piedmontese  valleys  are  concerned, 
the  Psalms  only  are  used  in  praising  God,  or  at 
least  were  till  very  recently ;  but,  in  the  mission 
congregations  of  that  church  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  uninspired  hymns  have  been  introduced. 
In  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  Australia,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  favor  the 
view  that  only  the  Psalms  should  be  used  in  the 
service  of  praise. 

Among  those  who  advocate  the  exclusive  use 
of  inspired  songs  in  praising  God,  some  (a  small 
minority,  it  is  believed)  hold,  that,  besides  the 
Psalter,  other  parts  of  Scripture  may  warrantably 
be  employed  in  that  exercise.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed  that  the  advocates  of  Scripture 
Psalmody  do  not  object  absolutely  to  the  use  of 
uninspired  hymns  as  a  means  of  exciting  and 
expressing  pious  feeling  ;  their  objection  being  to 
the  use  of  such  compositions  in  the  direct  and 
proper  worship  of  God. 

Some  of  the  considerations  urged  in  favor  of 
restriction  to  the  Psalms  are  here  subjoined. 

1.  To  worship  God  otherwise  than  he  lias  aiv 
pointed  is  '•  will-worship,"  more  or  less  gross.  The 
law  regulative  of  worship  is  not  that  we  may  use 
both  what  is  commanded  and  what  is  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  but  that  we  must  be  limited  to 
the  use  of  what  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly 
appointed  by  God  (Deut.  xii.  32 ;  Matt.  xv.  0, 
zxviii.  20). 

2.  To  the  Old-Testament  Chuich  God  gave 
inspired  songs,  and  prescribed  tlie  use  of  them 
in  worship. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  tiiat  God  ever  author- 
ized his  ancient  people  to  employ  in  the  stated 
service  of  song  any  other  hymns  than  those  final- 
ly collected  into  one  book,  that  of  Psalms. 

4.  This  book  continues  to  be  the  only  divinely 
authorized  hymn-book  of  the  church.  It  is  more 
suited  to  the  present  dis]iensation  than  it  was  even 
to  the  past.  It  is  full  of  Christ,  as  the  early  Chris- 
tian writriM's  asserted  vigorously.  From  the  nu)st 
devout  Christians  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries 
the  highest  eulogies  of  tlie  Psalms  have  pro- 
ceeded. Of  the  right  aiul  obligation  to  use  the 
Psalms  in  praise,  there  has  been  no  repeal.  No 
substitute,  no  supplement,  has  been  furnished  or 
authorized  by  God.  At  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  Christ  and  his  disciples  "  hynmed."  It  is 
generally  admit  tcil  that  the  liynms  used  on  the  oc- 
casion were  the  Psalms,  extending  from  Ps.  cxiii. 
to  P.s.  cxviii.  inc;lusive.  Our  Lord  thus  wedded 
together  the  Supper  aiul  the  Psalms,  and  authori- 
tatively transferred  tlut  Psalms  to  the  worship  of 
the  New-Testament  Cluirch. 

By  apostolic  authority  the  use  of  tiie  Psalms 
in  praising  (iod  is  clearly  enjoined  in  Kjih.  v. 
1!)  and  Col.  iii.  10.  It  is  urged,  indeed,  that,  in 
these  texts,  the  use  of  "hymns"  and  "spiritual 
iongs  "  is  also  enjoined,  and  therefore  that  unin- 


spired odes  may  warrantably  be  employed  in  for- 
mal praise. 

The  reply  made  to  this  is.  that  it  assumes  with- 
out proof  that  the  "hymns  "  and  "  songs  "  meant 
are  uninspired  compositions ;  that  the  argument, 
if  valid,  would  prove  that  it  is  sinful  not  to  use 
uninspired  hymns ;  that  the  direction  given  is  not 
to  prepare  hymns,  but  only  to  sing  them ;  that  the 
epithet  "spiritual."  applied  to  the  songs,  marks 
them  as  emphatically  the  product  of  the  Spirit, 
that  is,  as  inspired,  and  not  merely  devotional 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13,  xiv.  1);  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  apostle  placed  inspired  and  unin- 
spired compositions  on  the  same  level;  that,  if 
psalms  differ  materially  from  liynins  and  songs, 
these  latter  must  differ  from  each  other,  whereas, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  them  practically 
by  hymn-singers;  that  the  advocates  of  an  un- 
inspired hymnology  seem  to  admit  that  psalms 
may  fitly  be  called  hynin.s,  for  psalms  may  be 
found  in  many  popular  collections  styled  Hymnals 
or  Htjmn-hooks ;  and  that  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  the  version  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus  and  Colosse,  the  three 
terms  which  the  apostle  uses  are  employed  to 
designate  the  Psalms,  while,  moi-eover,  Josephus, 
a  contemporary  of  Paul,  frequently  styles  the 
Psalms  "  hymns,"  and  expressly  says  that  David 
wrote  "  "liuf  fi'r  deov  aat  v/jvov;,"  that  is,  "  songs 
and  hymns  to  God"  (Ant.,  7,  12,  3). 

5.  If  other  liymns  than  those  of  the  Psalter 
were  used  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  some  of  them 
would  surely  have  survived.  But  not  even  one  has 
certainly  come  down  from  the  first  two  centuries. 
The  earliest  Christian  hymn  extant  is  believed 
to  be  that  to  the  Lof/os,  attributed  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  died  about  220  A.D.;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  in  tlie  express 
worship  of  God.  It  needs  to  be  noted  that  the 
mere  existence  of  a  hymn,  or  the  fact  that  it  was 
sung  devotioiially,  is  no  proof  that  it  was  used  in 
formal  worship.  During,  at  least,  the  first  four 
centuries,  the  Psalms  were  pre-eminently  used  in 
worship;  and  the  earliest  departures  from  them, 
so  far  as  the  Orthodox  were  concerned,  consisted 
in  the  chanting  of  fragments  culled  from  other 
jiarts  of  Scripture,  as  if,  in  the  heart  of  the  church, 
the  feeling  existed,  that,  in  praising  God,  inspired 
compositions  only  should  be  employed. 

(i.  The  fact  tliat  God  gave  to  the  church  a 
])salm-book,  but  not  a  jirayer-book,  seems  to  teach 
that  between  piayer  and  praise  there  is  such  a 
difference,  that  the  right  to  ni.ake  our  own  prayers 
does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  we  have  the 
right  to  worship  (!od  with  hymns  uninspired. 

7.  The  aid  of  tiie  .Spirit  is  promised  in  reference 
to  ))rayer,  but  no  such  aid  in  reference  ti)  hynui- 
niaking,  a  much  more  difiicult  operation. 

H.  Tlie  inspired  Psalter  is  the  true  Ihiion  Hymn- 
hnok.  Prepared,  as  it  was,  by  the  S]iirit,  it  meets 
the  wants  of  all  Christians,  while,  moreover,  it 
forms  a  i^nlden  link  between  the  church  of  the 
]iast  dispensation  and  that  of  the  present. 

Lit.  —  W'lLi.i.vM  Annan  :  l.illtrson  I'salmmlij, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  ]'inilicnlii>n  of  Letters  on  Psiiliii- 
oili/,  Pittsburgh,  18GG  ;  .loiiN  Muirhkad:  'I'/ie 
DIriiie  Jn.ilitulion  of  sitii/int/  Ilia  J'sahtis  nf  Diiiiil, 
Montrose,  1790  ;  .loiiN  .\ni>kuson  :  Viudicia'  I'dii- 
liis  Dominici,liH)0:  (Jii.iiniiT  McAI  astkh  :  Ajiotnijii 
for  the  Book  uf  Psidm.i,  Phihulclpliia,  1852;   The 
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True  Psalmody,  Pliilatleliiliia,  1800 ;  William 
BiNNiE  :  Tlic  I'salms,  l/ieir  llistorij,  TcarhhKjs,  and 
{/se,  London,  1870;  Bisliop  Alkxaniikk  :  Witness 
of  the  Psalms  to  Christ,  1S77.     .lAMES  IIAUl'ER. 

Instrumental  Music  in  Worship.  Tliose 
churches  wliic)i  reject  uniiispiied  liyiiiiis,  though 
not  thoy  only,  have  liitlierto  been  noted  for  a  re- 
pugnance to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
worship:  hence  a  brief  statement  of  the  anti- 
instrumental  line  of  argument  may  not  unfitly  be 
appended  to  the  sketch  given  of  the  arguments 
against  uninspired  hymns. 

Anti-instrumentalists  commonly  reason  thus:  — 

1.  In  the  matter  of  worship,  our  great  inquiry 
should  be,  "  What  has  God  appointed  ?  "  Any 
form  of  worship  not  appointed  is  forbidden. 

2.  That  only  wliich  is  necessary  to  the  suitable 
observance  of  a  prescribed  form  of  worship  can  be 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  needing  no  explicit 
appointment.  If  so,  instrumental  music  is  not  a 
circumstance  of  worship. 

3.  Though  divinely  prescribed  in  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, instrumental  music  was  not  intended 
to  form  an  element  of  Xeu-Testament  worship ; 
for 

(1)  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  sensuousness 
wliich  distinguished  the  Old  Dispensation  from 
the  New. 

(2)  It  pertained  to  the  transient  ceremonial  sys- 
tem of  the  Israelites.  The  temple  was  the  seat, 
and  Levites  the  performers,  of  the  instrumental 
service.  Even  if  practised  elsewhere  and  by  others, 
it  could  still  be  deemed  ceremonial ;  for  the  rites 
of  the  ceremonial  system  were  not  limited  to  the 
precincts  of  the  tabernacle,  or  the  temple. 

The  Psalms,  indeed,  which  by  divine  authority 
are  still  sung,  enjoin  the  use  of  instruments,  but 
so  do  they  the  use  of  sacrifices  ;  while,  besides,  an 
injunction  is  more  than  a  permission,  which  is  all 
for  which  most  instrumentalists  contend. 

(3)  The  New  Testament  is  unfavorable  to  the 
view  that  instrumental  music  is  among  the  ap- 
pointments of  New- Testament  worship. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  Christ  and  his 
disciples  "  hymned,"  but  used  no  instruments.  If, 
in  the  most  sacred  of  our  observances,  instrumental 
music  may  be  wisely  dispensed  with,  why  not  in 
all? 

Sanction  of  instrumental  music  in  worship  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  found  in  Eph.  v.  19  and 
Col.  iii.  16,  where  occurs  the  word  fuXKu,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  means  to  sing  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  harp.  But  this  argument  would  prove 
that  it  is  as  much  a  duty  to  play  as  to  sing  in  wor- 
ship. It  is  questionable  whether,  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  xpu^Au  means  more  than  to  sing. 
But,  even  admitting  that  it  retains  an  instru- 
mental allusion,  we  may  hold,  with  Meyer  and 
others,  that  it  does  so  only  figuratively  ;  the  heart 
being  the  .seat  or  the  instrument  of  the  action  in- 
dicated. The  absence  of  instrumental  music  from 
the  worship  of  the  church  for  some  centuries  after 
the  apostles,  and  the  sentiment  regarding  it  which 
pervades  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  are  unac- 
countable, if  in  the  apostolic  church  such  music 
was  used. 

Lit.  ^  In  Favor  of  Instrumental  Music.  Alex- 
ander Fleming:  Letters  arid  Answers,  1808; 
Anonymous  :  Organs  ami  Preshi/lerians,  Edin- 
burgh, 1829  ;    D.  F.  Bonneu  :  Instrumental  Music 


divinely  authorized  in  the  Worship  of  <Jod,  Ivoches- 
ter,  N.Y.,  1881.  Against  Instrumental  Music. 
John  Cai.vin:  Commentary  on  Psalm  cL;  (jisuER- 
Tus  VoKTius  :  Politico  Eccl.,  vol.  i.  lib.  2,  tract.  2. 
cap.  2,  Amsterdam,  1003;  .Ia.mes  Becg  :  The 
Use  of  Organs  in  Christian  Worship  Indefensible, 
Gla.sgow,  1800;  Jamks  Glasgow:  Heart  and 
Fo(re,  Belfast,  1874  (V) ;  1).  W.Collix.s:  Musical 
Instruments  in  Diniiu:  Worshij)  condemned  by  the 
Word  of  God,  Pittsburgh,  I'enn.,  1881  ;  .James 
IIarpeu:  a  CounlerUasl  to  the  Organ,  New  York, 

1881.  JAMES  HARrEli 

(ProfcBBor  of  Theologj-,  U.  P.  Theol.  Seminary,  Xcnia,  O.). 

PSALTER,  technically  the  Book  of  Psalius  ar- 
ranged for  use  in  worship.  So  in  the  Koniau- 
Catholic  Church  the  Psalter  presents  the  I'salms 
distributed  to  fit  different  services.  In  the  Prayer- 
Book,  the  Psalms  are  divided  into  sections  for 
reading  in  daily  morning  or  evening  service.  The 
translation  is  that  of  the  Great  Bible  (Cranmer's, 
1539). 

PSELLUS,  b.  in  Constantinople  about  1020; 
studied  in  Athens ;  held  for  many  years  the  first 
chair  in  philosophy  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  imperial  princes,  but  lost 
the  favor  of  the  court  after  the  death  of  Michael 
Ducas,  and  retired  in  1078  to  a  monastery,  wliere 
he  died  after  1105.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
and  wrote  on  metaphysics,  logic,  mathematics, 
physics,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  etc.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Ve  omnifaria  doctrina,  a  meta- 
physical exposition  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
all  science ;  De  dcetnonum  operatione,  a  dialogue 
edited  by  Boissonade  (Paris,  18:38) ;  and,  of  special 
interest  for  the  study  of  the  sect  of  the  Euchites, 
a  comparison  between  the  ancient  Christian  and 
Pagan  orators,  etc.  Many  of  his  works  are 
found  in  Migne:  Pair.  Grwca,  vol.  123;  Sa- 
thas:  Michel  Pselhis,  Paris,  1874-.5,  2  vols.  Many 
are  unprinted.  Cf.  Leo  Allatius  :  Diatrifm  de 
Psellis  in  Migne.  gass. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHA  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  scope 
of  the  biblical  canon,  the  ancient  church  divided 
the  mass  of  biblical  literature,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  into  three  classes;  viz.,  (1)  The  ca- 
nonical and  inspired ;  (2)  The  non-canonical,  but, 
on  account  of  their  long  n.se,  worthy  of  being 
read  in  the  churches  ((hTiAtyo^fra  and  uvayqTuaKO- 
firva,  cKny.fioia^o/iei'a)  ;  and  (3)  The  other  books  of  a 
biblical  character  in  circulation  (biblical  name  in 
the  title,  a  biblical  form,  biblical  contents,  but 
diiiering  greatly  in  spirit  and  truth  from  the  ca- 
nonical books),  called  secret,  and  such  that  should 
be  kept  secret  (uiroKpvipa). 

Virtually  the  same  books  which  the  ancient 
church  called  Apocrypha  are  embraced  under  the 
name  Pseudepigrapha  by  the  Protestant  Church. 
Since,  after  the  example  of  Jerome,  the  non-ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  received  the 
name  Apocrypha,  it  became  ueces.sary  to  find  a 
new  one  for  the  third  class.  The  name  ipnidtni. 
ypatfov  is  indeed  taken  ordy  from  a  single  and  out- 
ward mark ;  namely,  the  spurious  character  of  the 
author's  name  which  they  bear.  It  is  neither  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive,  nor  does  it  distinguish 
sufficiently  this  class  of  writings  from  the  anti- 
legomena ;  nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  the  w  ritings 
of  the  third  class.  For  many  reasons,  however,  it 
is  probably  the  best  term  that  could  be  found. 
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The  pseudepigrapha  are  divided  into  those  of 
the  Old,  and  those  of  the  New  Testament ;  the 
former  embracing  all  those  that  claim  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Old- Testament  personage, 
whether  the  contents  be  of  a  Jewish  or  of  a 
Christian  character;  the  latter  embracing  those 
pretending  to  be  gospels,  epistles,  revelations,  etc., 
of  New-Testament  characters.  The  latter  class 
could  probably  better  be  called  Apocrypha  of  the 
New  Testament  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  word). 

In  the  following  will  be  found  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Old-Testament  pseudepigxapha,  both 
of  those  that  are  still  preserved,  and  of  those 
whose  name  alone  we  know.  We  preface  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
this  whole  class  of  literature.  The  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  pseudepigraphic  literature  among 
the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  last  century  be- 
fore, and  the  early  centuries  after,  Christ,  is  a  pe- 
culiar phenomenon,  for  which  other  nations  (e.g., 
the  Indian)  have  only  distant  analogies ;  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  such  writings 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  duty  of  strict 
truthfulness  demanded  by  both  Mosaism  and 
Christianity.  That  these  books  were  used  only 
in  sectarian  circles  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  true 
that  heretics  in  the  early  days  of  the  churcli  fre- 
quently adopted  this  method  of  promulgating 
their  errors  ;  but  this  was  already  the  period  of  the 
decay  of  this  literature  :  and  we  must  remember, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  during  which  it  flourished,  it  generally 
was  employed  for  honorable  and  usually  noble 
purposes,  and  by  members  of  the  orthodox  church 
at  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  origin  is 
not  to  be  explained  as  an  imitation  of  tlie  secret 
books  in  possession  of  the  priests  of  the  Gentile 
temples,  but  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
peculiarity  and  life  of  the  Jewish  congi-egation, 
and  were  then  transferred  to  the  Cliristiau  Church. 
Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Jewish  writers  not  to  prefix  their  names 
to  their  productions,  as  these  were  written  for  the 
service  of  the  congregation,  and  not  for  fame,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  prophets,  where  the  person  of 
the  propliet  was  guaranty  for  the  truth  of  the  reve- 
lation. Thus  the  names  of  the  authors  of  nearly 
all  other  books,  even  of  such  having  the  literary 
finish  of  a  Job,  have  been  hidden  from  posterity. 
This  custom  of  omitting  the  author's  name  ex- 
plains, to  some  extent,  the  origin  of  writings  under 
a  strange  name.  The  other  weighty  reason  lies 
in  the  inner  rupture  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Jews,  which  began  already  before  the  captivity, 
but  showed  itself  in  great  potency  in  tlic  first  cen- 
turies of  the  New  Jerusalem.  With  the  ruin  of 
the  old  political  and  religious  organization,  and 
the  sufferings  under  heathen  supremacy,  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  spirit  was  also  broken,  the  Iloly  Spirit 
of  revelation  withdrew,  tlie  state  of  affairs  among 
the  fathers  and  the  doctrines  of  former  days  be- 
came the  decisive  rule  for  the  new;  and  as  all  this 
led  to  tlie  formation  of  a  canon  in  the  first  centu- 
ries after  the  exile,  thus  it  also  increased  the  rev- 
erence for  the  old  history,  the  old  persons  and 
writings,  .so  much,  that  thi'se  ruled  and  decided 
the  whole  spirilual  life  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
amination, study,  and  application  of  the  sacred 
writings,  were  tlie  fumlanieiital  objects  of  these 
times.     Although,  through  association  with  other 


nations  and  educational  forces  (Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans),  and  through  a  more  systematic  and  a 
deeper  investigation  of  the  old  books,  new  knowl- 
edge and  aims  were  born,  and  although,  in  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerous  times,  prominent  men 
would  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  speak  to  the 
congregation,  yet  the  lack  of  personal  influence 
always  induced  such  authors  to  put  their  thoughts 
and  words  into  the  mouth  of  some  pious  hero 
of  antiquity,  and  conform  the  shape  and  style  of 
their  writings  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  these  latter  facili- 
tated the  application  of  their  contents  to  later 
circumstances.  Such  revivification  of  ancient 
persons,  and  making  them  the  bearers  of  later 
thoughts,  are  common  to  all  literatures ;  and  it  was 
but  one  steji  farther  to  ascribe  a  whole  book  to 
them.  In  many  respects  it  can  be  compared  with 
the  dramatic  works  of  other  nations.  But  to 
call  such  writings  simply  fraudulent  cannot  be 
justified ;  as  they  were  not  necessarily  written  with 
such  intent,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  late  ori- 
gin was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
readers.  But  the  danger  of  leaving  a  false  im- 
pression existed  for  the  contemporaries,  —  indeed 
small,  but  constantly  growing  with  time,  especial- 
ly when  Christianity  brought  these  later  spiritual 
productions  of  the  Jews  to  nations  who  did  not 
understand  them.  The  opposition  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  against  such  books  can  thus  be 
easily  understood.  But  theological  science  must 
investigate,  and  make  all  possible  use  of  them. 

The  pseudepigraphical  form  was  chiefly  adopted 
for  the  piu'pose  of  exhortation,  instruction,  and 
consolation  in  the  great  trials  and  troubles  of 
post-exilic  days.  These  writings  seek  to  be  for 
the  present  what  the  prophets  were  for  the  past, 
and  accordingly  they  mostly  have  a  prophetic 
character.  Some,  however,  appear  as  apocalypses, 
in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

In  addition  to  this  chiss  of  literature,  there  was 
one  of  a  similar  kind ;  namely,  that  of  the  hagga- 
dic  Midrash,  of  which  there  are  many  lepresenta- 
tives.  These  embrace  a  vast  number  of  explana- 
tions, stories,  narratives,  and  the  like,  concerning 
biblical  persons,  events,  etc.,  which  arose  in  the 
course  of  time  by  help  of  the  imagination  or  exe- 
gvtical  play  and  tricks.  The  production  of  fables 
and  stories  began  early  among  the  Israelites,  and 
continued  down  to  the  middle  ages.  The  Targu- 
mim,  Midrash,  and  Talmudic  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  to  this  fact;  and  our  pseudepigrapha 
contain  much  of  such  materials. 

With  the  rise  of  Christianity,  a  new  element 
was  introduced  into  this  literature,  and  contribut- 
ed to  its  growth  and  development.  The  Kssenes 
were  not,  as  is  frequently  stated,  the  mediums 
which  transferred  this  class  of  writings  into 
tlie  Christian  territory.  There  is  no  historical 
evidence  for  this,  not  even  in  Josephiis.  But 
.Iewish-(;hristian  pseudepigrapha  flourished  most 
abundantly  among  the  Judaizing  sects  and  the 
(inosticisni  arising  from  them,  especially  in  Asia 
.Minor  and  Kgypt.  In  th(!  hands  of  the  .sects  and 
heretics  they  later  became  instruments  for  dan- 
gerous ]iiirposes,  which  resulted  in  the  antagoniz- 
ing attitude  of  the  church. 

The  number  of  .lewish  and  Christian  psende- 
jiigrapha  was  undoubtedly  very  large.  Already  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (I  Ez.  xiv.  40  J>at. ;  -xiv. 
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51  Etliiop.)i  seventy  apocryplial  books  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  twenty-four  canonical,  whicli, 
however,  is  probal>ly  a  round  nunilicr,  but  Ijccauie 
authoritative  for  hiter  times.  It  is  pi'obable  that 
those  preserved  are  the  best  of  their  class.  Of 
many  we  have  only  the  titles,  or  short  extracts  in 
the  Church  Fathers.  The  last  decades  have  dis- 
covered some  that  were  thouglit  lost,  and  the  fu- 
ture may  still  furnish  us  more.  They  are  more 
than  mere  curiosities  of  literature :  they  nearly 
all  have  historical  value,  and  were  the  popular 
literature  of  their  day. 

The  following  list  embraces  all  those  which 
have  been  preserved,  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  also 
those  whose  titles  alone  we  possess.  On  this  lit- 
erature in  general,  cf.  J.  A.  Fabricius:  Codex 
Pseudepitjraphus  Veleris  Teslameriti,  Ilamb.,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1722  (the  best  book  on  the  subject)  ;  also 
IIiLGE.\KELD :  Mes.iiai!  Juilmorwn,  Lips.,  1869; 
O.  F.  Fritzsche  :  Libri  Apocri/phi  Veleris  Testa- 
menli,  Grxce,  hips.,  1871;  [Kitto:  Cyclop.  Bibl. 
Lit.  (3d  ed.),  i.  108;  Samuel  Davidson:  "Apoca- 
lyptic Literature,"  in  Encyclop.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
ISO  sqq.  For  magazine  articles,  cf.  Poole's 
Index,  3d  ed.,  under  "  Apocrypha,"  p.  47]. 

I.  Lyrical  Poetry. — 1.  The  Psalter  of  Solo- 
mon (Greek),  published  first  from  an  Augsburg 
manuscript  (since  lost)  in  1626,  by  a  Jesuit,  J.  L. 
de  la  Cerda;  later  by  Fabr.'^  i.  914  sqq.,  with  a 
collation  of  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century;  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  Ztscln-ft.f.  wiss.  TheoL, 
xi.  134  sqq.,  and  in  Memt.  Jud.,  pp.. .3  sqq.  ;  by  E. 
Geiger,  Der  Pxaller  Salomos  mit  Ubers.  u.  Erkldr. 
(Augsburg,  1871) ;  and  by  Fritzsche,  /.  c.  pp.  569 
sqq.  A  German  translation  (revised  from  Geiger's) 
is  furnished  liy  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Ztschrfl.,  xiv. 
383  sqq.,  and  one  by  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisaer 
und  Sadd-  (Griefsw.,  1874),  pp.  138  sqq.,  together 
with  a  good  discussion,  pp.  112-120,  131-138; 
[an  English  translation  by  B.  Pick,  in  Presbyterian 
lieriew,  October,  1883].  It  is  a  collection  of  songs 
for  the  congregation,  in  the  manner  of  the  biblical 
psalms  (even  with  the  I'liuTpaX/ia  xvii.  31,  xviii.  10), 
eighteen  in  number,  bearing  the  title  xpa'X/ioi 
(\pa\T7ipiov,  Cod.  Aug.)  Sa/lo/jufrof.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  originally  issued  under  Solo- 
mon's name,  but  later  received  it  on  the  basis  of 
1  Kings  v.  12.  That  the  original  was  Hebrew, 
and  not  Greek,  is  clear  from  the  errors  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  also  from  the  fact,  that,  without  doubt, 
they  were  at  one  time  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue  (E.  Geiger,  20  sqq. ;  Wellhausen,  132 
sqq.) ;  for  they  are  not  of  Christian  (Griitz  ;  G'esch. 
d.  Juden,  iii.  489),  but  of  Jewish  origin.  The  con- 
tents determine  their  date.  A  heathen  ruler  has 
torn  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  entered 
and  defiled  the  holy  places,  has  spilled  much 
blood,  and  has  led  many  into  captivity,  even  to 
the  extreme  west  (Ps.  ii.,  viii.,  xvii.).  This  was 
a  just  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  ruling:  tliey  have  tliemselves  in- 
vited the  enemy  in  (Ps.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  viii.,  xii.,  xvii.). 
The  congregation  of  the  faithful  must  learn  the 
proper  lessons  from  such  tribulations  (passim). 
Altliough  the  minor  particulars  of  these  hymns 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explained,  yet  these 
contents  in  general  point  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Asmonean  monarchy  by  Pompey  in  63  B.C.  Not 
only  do  the  descriptions  of  ii.  1  sqq.,  viii.  15-24, 
xvii.  13-20  (especially  viii.  16,  xvii.  14),  harniouize 


with  his  doings,  but  also  the  manner  of  his  death, 
in  ii.  30  sqq.,  as  all  the  best  investigators  acknowl- 
edge (Movcis,  Delilzsch,  Lange,  Keim,  llilzig, 
Xoldeke,  Wittichen,  Hilgenfeld,  Geiger,  etc.). 
They  accordingly  originated  between  the  J'ears 
63  and  45  B.C.  The  utterances  seem  to  be  the 
expression  of  the  pious  under  the  catastrophe  of 
63,  and  uttered  .soon  after.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  this,  that  the  psalmists  see  in  the  As- 
moneans  unholy  usurpers,  wlio  have  been  justly 
hurled  from  the  throne  (xvii.  7  sq.,  viii.  12  sq., 
ii.  3,  iv.  1-25,  viii.  8  sqq.,  xii.  1-4,  xvii.  6-8,  17- 
22)  ;  and  they  thus  sympathize  with  the  Phari- 
sees. In  the  place  of  these  godless  rulers,  the 
singers  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Anoint- 
ed One,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the 
advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ii.  36,  v.  22,  xvii. 
1-38,  vii.  9,  xi.  1  sqq.,  xvii.  23  sqq.,  xviii.  6 
sqq.).  In  so  far  these  psalms  are  an  important 
index  to  the  relation  of  the  parties  in  those  days. 
They  are  also  full  of  messianic  liopes,  faith  in  the 
resurrection  and  eternal  retribution  (iii.  16,  xiii.  9, 
xiv.  2,  7,  iii.  13,  xiv.  6,  xv.  11).  They  are  some- 
times found  in  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
and  sometimes  were  counted  among  the  antile- 
gomena  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cf.  Hilgen- 
feld :  Mess.  Jud.,  p.  xi.  sq.  On  the  five  i^iai  of 
Solomon,  found  in  the  Gnostic  Pistis  Sophia,  cf. 
Hilgenfeld,  p.  xiv. 

2.  A  Pseudepigraphon  of  Ao/Ji'd  is  mentioned 
in  the  Conslil.  Apost.,  vi.  16.  Whether  this  is  Ps. 
cli.  of  the  Greek  Bible,  or  a  larger,  independent 
work,  can  now  no  longer  be  decided. 

II.  Prophetic  Writings,  (a)  The  So-called 
Apocalypses,  Revelations,  (b)  Testaments  (see  below). 

(a)  Tills  is  the  name  assigned  to  those  books  of 
fictitious  prophecy,  which,  after  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy had  departed  from  Israel,  were  written,  in  the 
manner  of  the  genuine  prophetic  books,  to  solve 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  fate  and  sufferings 
of  the  people.  Such  is  the  historical  origin  of 
each  one  of  them.  They  seek  a  solution  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  present  in  predictions  of  the 
glory  of  the  future.  Accordingly  they  do  not 
imitate  the  old  prophets  in  their  chief  peculiar- 
ity, namely,  to  counsel  and  warn  the  people  on 
account  of  their  sin,  but  make  a  subordinate  office, 
that  of  foreseeing  and  of  foretelling  the  future, 
their  chief  object,  but  nevertheless  endeavor  to 
erect  their  prophetic  building  on  the  foundation 
of  the  inspired  seers.  The  chief  contents  of  these 
revelations  are  the  messianic  times  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  present  time  and  circumstances.  Not 
that  the  messianic  times  would  come,  but  whai 
and  how,  was  the  question  for  the  waiting  congre- 
gation. The  books  that  seek  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions are  called  Apocalypses.  Their  contents  are 
most  varied  and  peculiar,  their  explanation  mani- 
fold and  strange ;  the  topics  discussed  all  refer- 
ring directly  or  indirectly  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  future  of  the  chosen  people ;  the  style 
enigmatical  and  highly  figurative.  Cf.  on  the 
whole  matter  Lucre  :  Einleitung  in  die  Ojf'enb. 
des  Joh.',  184S;  Hilgenfeld:  Die  jiid.  Apoka- 
biptik,  1857  ;  Langen  :  Das  Judenthum  in  Palas- 
iina,  1866;  Sciiurer  :  Lehrbuch  d.  N.  T.  Zlgscli. 
1874;  [Dean  Stanley's  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  3d  series,  lect.  xlvii.]. 

3.  The  Enoch  and  Noah  Writings,  combined 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch.     This  book,  cited  in  Jude 
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14  sq.,  much  used  by  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
first  five  centuries,  and  then  lost  to  the  Greek 
Church  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  remnants 
preserved  in  the  Chronologij  of  George  STOcellus, 
and  a  few  fragments  (89,  42-49)  discovered  by 
Mai  and  Gildemeister,  was  in  1773  found  entire 
in  the  Bible  of  Etliiopia  by  Bruce,  who  bi-ought 
three  manuscripts  to  Europe.  It  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Ethiopio  by  Laurence  in  1838, 
and  in  much  improved  form  by  Dillmann  in  1851. 
Laurence  also  rendered  it  into  English  (1821), 
and  Dillmann  into  German  (1853).  The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  remarkably  rich.  [See 
the  original  art.  It  is  mentioned  and  utilized  in 
ScHODDE  :  T>ie  Book  of  Enoch,  translated,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  Andover,  1882,  besides  which 
the  following  works  in  English  may  be  consulted, 
—  Dru.mmond  :  The  Jewish  Messiah,  Lond.,  1877, 
pp.  17  sq. ;  Bissell:  T he  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  N.Y.,  1880,  pp.  665  sq.  ;  Laurenxe  : 
Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  translated,  with  text 
corrected  by  his  latest  notes,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  author  of  "Evolution  of  Christianity,"  London, 
1883 ;  Dean  Stanley  :  /.  c,  lect.  xlix.  The  articles 
in  English  magazines  iipon  it  are  mentioned  in 
Poole's  Index,  p.  419.] 

Tlie  book,  aside  from  the  introduction  (i.-v.), 
embraces  five  parts:  (1)  vi.-xsxvi.,  narrative  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  of  a  tour  of  Enoch,  in 
company  w  ith  an  angel,  through  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  my.steries  seen  by  him;  (2)  xxxvii.-lxxi., 
parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
Messiah,  and  the  messianic  future ;  (3)  Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii.,  astronomical  and  physical  matter;  (4) 
Ixxxiii.-xci.,  xciii.,  two  dream-visions,  giving  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  liistory  of  the 
world  to  the  messianic  completion ;  (5)  xcii., 
xciv.-cvii.,  exhortations  of  Enoch  to  Methusaleh 
and  his  descendants.  Then  follows  an  appendix, 
cviii.  Enoch's  revelations  embrace  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  treat  extensively  of  the  messianic 
kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  and  might 
be  called  a  system  of  biblical  gnosis,  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  together  with  hag- 
gadic  matter  on  antediluvian  affairs.  They  are 
pervaded  by  a  deep  moial  tone,  and  in  tenor  and 
style  tlie  Old  Testament  is  well  imitated.  In  its 
present  shape  the  book  consists  of  tliree  parts:  (1) 
The  groundwork,  i.-xxxvi.  and  Ixxii.-cv.  ;  was 
written  in  the;  days  of  Ilyrcanus  (Dillmann,  Kwald, 
Kostlin,  .Scliiircr),  not  of  .Mi-.xiinclcr  Jiunuius  (Ilil- 
genfold),  nor  in  tlie  time  of  I!ar-coclieba(VoIkmar), 
nor  in  the  days  of  .hidas  Maccaba'us  (Liicke, 
Langen,  and  Schodde,  [see  j)p.  41  sqq.]  )  ;  (2)  The 
parables,  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Xoachic  fragmontsV  the  best  part  in  contents  and 
style,  treating  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom, 
angelology  and  demonology,  and  dividing  tliem- 
selves  into  three  distinct  parables  —  its  opposition 
to  the  sinful  '•  king.s  atid  rulers,"  as  well  as  Ivi.  0 
sqq.,  points  to  the  time  of  Ilerod  as  the  probable 
date  of  writing;  (3)  The  Xoachic  fragments,  liv. 
7-lv.  2,  Ix.,  Ixv.-lxix.  25,  cvi.-cvii.,  containing 
revelations  to  Noah  of  uncertain  l>ut  later  date. 
.VII  these  parts  were  originally  written  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Nothing  in  any  way 
shows  any  Christian  influence  ;  it  is  entirely  of 
and  for  the  Jews.  This  wliole  matt<T  is  treated 
in  exlenao,  in  Dillmann's  Einleituny  to  his  German 


translation,  [and  later  by  Schodde,  in  his  General 

and  Special  Introductions,  pp.  1-60]. 

4.  The  'Aviihific  Murofuf  (Assumptio  Mosis,  or 
Ascensio  Mosis).  This  writing  had  hitherto  been 
known  only  from  Origen  (/)<■  princ,  3,  2, 1),  where 
mention  is  made  that  Jude  9  was  based  upon  it, 
and  from  the  references  of  other  Church  Fathers, 
e.g.,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Didymus,  and  others 
(Fabr.2,  i.  839  sqq.).  Lately  the  first  part  was 
found  in  an  old  Latin  translation  in  Milan,  by 
Ceriani,  and  since  then  issued  by  several  editors, 
—  by  Hilgenfeld  (Nov.  Testament,  extra  Can.  i., 
1866,  with  a  translation  back  into  the  Greek,  in 
his  Ztschrift.,  1868.  vol.  xi.,  and  in  Mess.  Jud..  pp. 
435  sqq.,  and  in  Clementis  Rom.  Epistidce,  1870), 
Yolkmar  {Mose,  Prophetic  und  Himmelfahrt,  Lips., 
1867),  M.  Schmidt  and  Merx  (in  Merx:  Archie, 
1868,  i.  Ill  sqq.),  and  Fritzsche  (pp.  700  sqq.). 
It  is  discussed  by  Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr.^,  v.  73 
sqq.),  Langen  (p.  102),  and  in  Reusch  {Thcol. 
Lit.  BL,  1871,  No.  3),  F.  Philippi  {Das  Buch 
Henoch,  pp.  166  sqq.),  Wieseler  (Jahrb.  d.  D.  Th., 
1868,  pp.  622  sqq.),  A.  Geiger  (Jiid.  Ztschrft.,  1868, 
pp.  41  sqq.).  Heidenheiin  {Vierteljahrschrift.  f. 
TheoL,  Forsch.  4,  1869),  Colani  and  Carriefe  (in 
Revue  de  Thcol.,  1868,  2  livr.),  Ronsch  {Ztschrift. 
f  wi.-=.--en.  TheoL,  1868,  1869,  1S71),  Schurer,  I.e. 
pp.  536  sqq.).  The  book  claims  that  Moses,  in 
his  hundred  and  twentieth  year,  and  the  twenty- 
five  hundredth  of  the  creation,  handed  it.  together 
with  the  Pentateuch,  to  Joshua,  and  in  it  prophe- 
sied the  course  of  Israel's  history,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  messianic  kingdom.  The  conclusion 
of  the  book  is  wanting.  The  book  clearly  sjieaks 
of  John  Ilyrcanus,  Ilerod  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  invasion  of  ^'arus  (c.  7),  and 
was  evidently  written  soon  after  this  last  event 
(4  A.D.).  In  the  parts  preserved,  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  Jlessiah ;  though  the  author  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  an  enemy  of  the 
Asnioneans,  Herodians,  Sadducees,  and  even  of 
the  Pharisees  (c.  7).  Although  originally  a  He- 
brew work,  the  Latin  has  been  translated  from  a 
Gi-eek  version. 

5.  The  Fourth  Rook  of  Ezra,  according  to  the 
method  of  numbering  the  Fynn  books  in  the  J^atin 
Church,  originally  'Emipnf  6  Uprntn/nK (HiLGKSVELn : 
Mess.  Jud.,  pp.  xviii.  sq.).  The  original  Greek 
text,  with  tiie  exception  of  very  few  small  frag- 
ments, has  been  lost;  but  in  its  room  we  have  a 
Latin  and  four  Oriental  versions.  The  l^atin  text 
in  the  Vulgate,  a  very  corrupt  one,  has  been  nnich 
inqiroved  by  Volkmar  {Ilandb.  dcr  ICinleit.  in  d. 
.'1  ;«)/■;■.,  vol.  "ii.;  Das  4  Jluch  Kcnj,  Tubingen,  1863), 
by  Hilgenfeld  and  Fritzsclie,  II. c.  The  large  la- 
cuna, wliich,  owing  to  a  loss  of  a  leaf  in  the  Cod. 
.Sant/crmanensis,  had  existed  between  vii.  35  and 
36,  lias  been  filled  by  the  discovery  of  an  old 
manu.script  in  Amiens,  by  R.  Ben.sly  {The  Missiny 
Frayment  of  the  Latin  Tratislalirin  of  the  IV.  Book 
of  Ezra,  Cambridge,  1S75).  The  Syriac  version, 
togetlier  with  a  Latin  translation,  has  been  jnib- 
lisiied  by  Ceriani,  lS(iO;  the  Elhiopic,  by  I!.  Lau- 
rence, 18'2(),  from  a  good  manuscriiit,  but  with  a 
poor  Englisli  and  Latin  translation.  In  addition 
to  these  tln-ee  versions  from  the  (ireek,  we  liave 
the  inaccurate  Armenian  translation  into  Latin 
by  Petermann,  in  Hilgenfeld,  i>p.  378  sqq.,  and 
two  somewhat  free  Ar.abic  versions,  one  oi  which, 
on  the   ba«i8  of   a  manuscript  in   the   Bodleian 
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Library,  was  published  in  an  Englisli  translation 
of  S.  Ocklcy,  by  W.  Whiston  {I'riiiulire  Christian- 
ill/,  London,  1711,  t.  4),  and  in  Arabic  by  Kwald 
(Abh.  d.  <;.  O.  G.,  vol.  xi.,  18(i'i);  and  the  other 
was  published  complete  by  Gildcnicister  (E.ircc, 
liber  iv.,  Arabice,  Bonn,  1^77,  Ito),  in  Arabic  and 
Latin.  With  the  aid  of  tlic  Oriental  versions,  we 
can  restore  the  original  book,  which  proves  to  be 
the  production  of  a  Jew  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  Christian  century.  The  destruction  of  .leru- 
salem  by  the  Jews  is  botli  the  historical  back- 
ground, as  also  the  occasion,  of  the  book,  which 
seeks,  from  a  Jewish  stand-point,  to  explain  the 
cause  and  bearing  of  this  terrible  calamity,  as  far 
as  Israel  is  conoorned.  The  speedy  dissolution  of 
tlie  Roman  supremacy,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
messianic  sway,  is  the  burden  of  the  visions  .so 
vividly  and  dramatically  portrayed.  It  is  written 
in  Hebraizing  Greek  and  in  the  spirit  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism.  Internal  indices  point  to  the 
existence  and  influence  of  Christianity.  The  fa- 
mous eagle-vision,  in  which  plumes  and  wings 
nnist  be  taken  in  pairs  and  be  referred  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  decides  the  date  of  the  book. 

6.  The  present  Jewish  Ezra  revelation  found 
an  entrance  into  the  chnrch,  but  usually  with 
some  modifications.  In  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate it  has,  beside  these,  long  additions  in  front 
and  at  the  close.  These  in  the  manuscripts  are 
written  as  separate  Ezra  books,  one  of  which,  at 
least  (i.  sq.),  is  of  Christian  origin,  to  impress  the 
importance  of  Christianity  upon  the  stubborn 
tiews ;  the  other,  prol>ably  a  portion  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  work.  Both  are  translations 
from  the  Greek. 

7.  The  Tiojo^  Kai  uTrondXv^pig  tov  aylov  -KpoipijTov 
'Eadpii/j,  published  by  Tischendorf,  in  Apocal. 
npocr.  (Lips.,  ISfiO),  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  has 
little  or  no  merit.  On  other  Ezra  literature,  cf. 
LucKE^  p.  150  ;  Tischendorf  :  Sludien  und  Kri- 
liken,  18.31,  Heft.  2. 

8.  Closely  related  to  the  Ezra  prophecies  is  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation from  a  Syriac  original  in  the  Anibrosiana 
at  IMilan,  by  Ceriani  (Monmnen.  Sacr.,  i.  2,  pp.  73 
sq.),  1866,  and  by  Fritzsche  (pp.  6.54-699),  and  in 
Syriac,  by  the  former,  in  1871.  Cf.  Ewald:  Gntl. 
Gel.  A.,  1867,  pp.  170G  sqq. ;  Gesch.^  vii.  83  sqq. ; 
Langen  :  De  Apoc.  Baruch  comment.,  Frib.,  1867, 
4to;  Hilgenfeld:  Mess.  Jud.,  pp.  Ixiii.  sq.  ; 
Fritzsche,  p.  xxx.  sq. ;  SchI'rer,  542  sqq.;  Re- 
nan,  in  Journ.  des  Sacanls,  1877,  pp.  222  sq.  ; 
Kneucker  :  Das  B.  Baruch,  Lips.,  1879,  pp.  190  sqq. 
It  is  a  revelation  to  Baruch  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  following  captivity,  and  the 
second  destruction,  to  which  are  added  visions  of 
the  messianic  future.  It  is  allied  in  contents 
and  style  to  4  Ezra,  and  called  forth  by  tlie  same 
historical  events,  but  is  a  little  later.  The  origi- 
nal hinguage  is  Greek. 

9.  Whether  the  Pseud epigraphon  Baruchi,  men- 
tioned in  the  .'>i/nopsis  Psalmi  Athatiasii,  is  the 
.same  as  above,  is  uncertain.  We  still,  however, 
possess  a  Christian  Baruch  Book,  published  (in 
Ethiopic),  by  Dillmann,  in  Chresl.  Mlhiop.,  pp.  1-15 
(Greek),  in  the  Merxmum  Grcecorum,  Venet.,  1609, 
and  by  Ceriani  (Man.  Sacr.,  v.  i.  pp.  9  sqq.),  1S6S  ; 
translated  into  German  by  Prretorius,  in  Zlschrift. 
f.  iciss.  Theol.  (1872,  pp.  230  sqq.),  and  by  E. 
Konig,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1877,  p.  318)  ;  [and  into 


English  by  Sohodde,  in  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Get 
tysburg,  Penn.,  July,  1878],  with  the  title  in  both 
Greek  and  Ktliiopic,  rn  TzaiiaMnro/itva  '[ipi/iiov  tov 
npoipi/Tov,  only  that  the  latter  substitutes  Baruch 
for  Jeremiah.  It,  too,  treats  of  the  captivity,  and 
shows  strong  Christian  influence. 

10.  A  'IIAiaf  npo(pr/T7K  is  mentioned  in  Psahn 
Athanasii  and  in  I\'ii:c/)horus,  and  a  Elite  reretatio 
el  cisiu,  in  the  catalogue  of  Apocrypha  of  Cotelier 
{Patres  ApnstoL,  i.  p.  197)  and  M(jntfaucon  (Jiibl. 
Cuislin.  p.  194). 

11.  Ascensio  et  Visin  Isaice.  The  existence  of 
an  'An6Kpv<l>(iv  and  WvafSuTiKov  (or  *Opncir'\  'Uoaiov 
was  known  for  a  long  time.  (Cf.  Fabr.^,  i.  pp. 
1086  sqq.).  In  1819  Laurence  published  an  Ethi- 
opic text  (.iscensio  Isaiie  valis)  with  poor  Latin 
and  English  translations.  Dillmann  published  a 
splendid  text  in  his  Ascensio  Isaiw,  Aitliinpice  tt 
Latine,  cum  prole//,  et  annot.  (Lips.,  1877)  [from 
which  Schodde  made  an  English  translation  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Lutheran  Quarterly^ 
1878];  soon  after  which  the  Greek  Upo(p7iTein,  uttoku- 
?iviltii  Kal  fiapTvpmv  'Unaitrv  was  discovered  in  Paris  by 
Gebhardt,  and  printed  in  IIii.genfeld:  Zlschrijl., 
xxi.,  330  sqq.  It  is  virtually  an  extract  from  the 
Ethiopic.  The  book  is  composed  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  documents,  combined  by  a  Christian 
hand,  not  later  than  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century. 

12.  An  Apocalypse,  or  Prophecy  of  Zephaniah, 
in  imitation  of  the  Ascensio  Isaice,  is  not  only 
mentioned  in  the  four  catalogues  of  Apocrypha, 
but  a  fragment  is  also  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Strom.  5,  11,  §  78. 

13.  An  Apocryphon  of  Jeremiah,  in  Hebrew, 
used  by  the  Nazarenes,  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
(Fabr.-,  i.  1102  sqq.)  as  the  source  of  the  quota- 
tion in  Matt,  xxvii.  9 ;  but  this  is  improbable. 

Concerning  the  Apocalypses  of  (14)  Habakkuk, 
(15)  Ezekiel,  (16)  Daniel,  and  (17),  Zechariah, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  we  have  no  further 
information. 

18.  An  Apocalyp.se  of  Moses,  distinct  from  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (cf.  No.  31)  and  the  Assumptio 
Mosis,  we  know  only  from  Syncellus,  Photius 
amphil.,  and  others  (Fabr.^,  i.  838),  who  mention 
it  as  the  source  of  Gal.  vi.  15. 

19.  A  Lamech  Book  is  mentioned  in  the  Cata- 
logues of  Cotelier  and  Montfaucon  ;  and  — 

(20)  The  Gnostic  Sethites  possessed  an  unoaa- 
^.vipi-c  'Kjipaaii,  nuart;  Kaxiui  i/inXeuf  (Epiph.  HcBr., 
39,  5). 

(b)  Testaments. 

21.  A  Aiaer/hTi  T(ji'  npuTOTrXaaTuv,  according  to 
Fabr.^,  ii.  83,  contained  the  mention  that  Adam 
was  taken  into  Paradise  when  forty  days  old.  It 
is  probably  a  portion  of  the  Vila  Adami  (Xo. 
35). 

22.  Ai  6taef/Kat  tuv  Sudexa  IlaTpiapxiJv  {Testamenta 
XIL,  Patriarcharuni),  mentioned  first  by  Tertul- 
lian  and  Origen.  [The  original  Greek  text  has 
often  been  issued ;  cf.  in  The  Presbyterian  Review, 
January,  1880.]  The  book  is  a  Jewish-Christian 
work,  in  the  garb  of  addresses  made  by  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  at  their  death,  of  a  practical  and 
ethical  character,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Epistle  of 
James.  The  work  was  probably  written  about 
the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century. 

23.  An  Apocryphon,  rijv  ipiCiv  UaTpiapxCw,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Const.  Apost.,  vi.  16  ;  and  (24)  an 
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Apocryphal  Testament  of  Jacob,  in  the  Decretiim 
GelasCi  (Fabr.2,  i.  437,  799). 

25.  A  ■npoaevxrj  'luaii<p  is  botli  fi'eqnently  men- 
tioned, and  is  also  counted  among  those  read 
(Trap'  'EjSpa'mc)  by  Origen  and  others.  (Cf.  Fabr.-, 
i.  765,  768.)  It  seems  to  have  been  strongly  ca- 
balistic. 

26.  A  AiaOiiKTi  Mui'OTUf  is  found  in  the  four  cata- 
logues and  in  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus,  i.  col.  175. 

27.  Concerning  the  Liadrjur;  'E^emov  (Asc.  Jes., 

c.  1-5)  cf.  Xo.  11  above,  and  Dillmann  :  Ascen. 
Is.,  p.  xviii. 

28.  The  Testament  of  Adam  and  Noah  are  por- 
tions of  the  Vita  Adami.     Cf.  Xo.  35. 

(c)   Other  Books  of  and  concerning  the  Prophets. 

29.  In  the  acts  of  the  Nicene  synod  (Fabr. 2, 
i.  845)  mention  is  made  of  a  /Si/JXof  ?.6yuv  ^vo-ikuv 
Mcv!j(7£'(jc.  What  book  is  meant  is  uncertain.  The 
later  Jews  had  a  work  {Petirat  Mosche)  on  the 
death  of  Moses. 

30.  Liber  Eldad  et  Medad  is  mentioned  in  Pas- 
tor HermcB,  i.  vis.  2,  3 ;  and  later  authorities  men- 
tion it  as  an  Apocryphon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  Books  on  Historical  Matters  and 
Haggadic  Writings.  —  Cf .,  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter, Ewald  :  Gesch.^,  ii.  127  sqq. ;  Graetz:  Gescli. 

d.  Jud.,  iii.  47  sqq.  and  489  sqq. ;  SchUrer,  pp. 
642  sq. 

31.  The  Book  of  the  Jubilees,  or  the  Little  Gene- 
.sis  (v(i  'luj3ii?Ma,  or  7  Atn-Tv  Tiveair,  IMicrogeiiesis, 
Leptogenesis),  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  frag- 
ments are  found  in  Fabr.-,  i.  849  sqq.,  ii.  120  sq. 
An  Ethiopic  translation  was  recently  found,  and 
translated  by  Dillmann  (in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  der 
hihl.  Wiss.,  ii.  230  sqq.,  iii.  1  sqq.),  who  also  pub- 
lished the  Ethiopic  text,  Liher  Jubilworum  Aithi- 
opice,  Kil.,  1859.  Ceriani  later  discovered  and 
published  fragments  of  an  old  Latin  translation 
{Man.  Sacra.,  i.  1,  pp.  15  sq.).  Ronsch  treats  the 
book  extensively  in  Das  Buch  derJuUlden,  Leipzig, 
1874.  A  translation  back  into  Hebrew  was  at- 
tempted by  Rubin,  Vienna,  1870.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  is  a  little  larger  than  Genesis,  and  is  a 
kind  of  a  commentary  on  it,  treating  the  minutiae, 
tU  'KiTTTil.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  chronology, 
which  is  divided  according  to  jubilee  years.  The 
author  is  strictly  Jewish  and  narrow.  He  makes 
use  of  Enoch,  does  not  yet  know  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  is  used  by  the  Test.  xii. 
Pair.  The  book  is  thus  a  production  of  the  first 
century,  and  probably  early  in  it.  The  original 
language  was  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 

32.  Jamnes  and  JNLambres  treats  of  the  contest 
between  Moses  and  the  lO^vptian  sorcerers  (Exod. 
vii.  11).  Cf.  2  Tim.  iii.^8.  The  story  of  these 
two  sorcerers  is  already  very  old,  and  was  early 
u.sed.  Cf.  Heath:  Palest.  Expl.  Fund.,  October, 
1881,  pp.  311  sqq. 

33.  Mana.sseh's  conversion  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
11)  early  gave  ri.se  to  an  Apocryphon  of  M.,  used 
both  l)y  Christian  writers  and  oy  the  Targum  to 
Chronicles  (Fabr.-,  i.  1100  sqq.). 

34.  A  novel,  based  on  Gen.  xli.  45,  we  have  in 
Asenath,  formerly  much  read.  The  Latin  text  is 
found  in  Fabr.'',  i.  775  sqq.,  and  .some  Greek 
fragments,  ii.  85  sqq.    It  is  Christian  in  character. 

35.  Bonks  pretending  to  give  the  life  and  deeds 
of  Adam  and  other  Fathers  existed  in  aliundance 
among  the  .lews  and  early  Christians.  For  their 
titles,  etc.,  comjiare  the  original  of  this  article. 


The  most  important  one  is  the  Vila  Adami,  trans- 
lated from  the  Ethiopic  by  Dillmann,  in  Ewald's 
Jahrbuch,  v.  1853,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Arabic,  by  Trumpp,  in  AKad.  der  Wiss.,  Miinchen, 
1880;  and  English,  by  Malan  :  The  Book  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  London,  1882.  There  is  also  a  Latin 
Vita  AdcB  et  Evce,  edited  by  W.  Meyer,  Miinchen, 
1879. 

36.  A  Gnostic  -writing  called  Ntnia.  after  the 
wife  of  Noah,  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (Har., 
26  and  37),  and  an  Ebionitic  book,  ava/JaO/joi  'Insu. 
/3o!)  (Gen.  xxviii.),  by  the  same  (Fabr.,  i.  437). 
On  the  Jewish  iNIidrashim  cf.  Zunz  :  Gottesd. 
Vort.  der  Juden,  pp.  126  sqq.,  and  Jelunek  :  Bet- 
ha-midrash,  i.-vi. 

IV.  —  Later,  this  class  of  literature  was  used 
for  worldly  and  evil  purposes,  and  stood  in  the 
service  of  quackery,  witchcraft,  and  sorcery.  The 
name  of  Solomon  was,  above  all  others,  con- 
nected with  this  kind  of  works ;  sometimes,  also, 
that  of  Joseph,  Abraham,  and  other  fathers  in 
Israel.  a.  dillmann. 

PSEUDO-ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS  is  the 
common  designation  of  a  large  collection  of  spu- 
rious letters  ascribed  to  the  popes  of  the  first  threa 
centuries,  which  was  brought  into  circulation  in 
the  ninth  century,  generally  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  Spanish  collection  of  canons  and 
decretals,  though  sometimes  also  alone.  It  opens- 
with  a  preface,  also  spurious,  by  Isidorus  Merca- 
tor ;  and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  already  in 
the  ninth  century,  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
work  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  Down  to  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  no  doubt  ever  arose  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness ;  but  later  on  the  authors  of  the  Magdehurg 
Centuries,  the  Reformed  preacher  Blondel,  the 
brothers  Ballerini,  and  others,  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  it  is  spurious.  Very  different  opinions 
prevail,  however,  with  respect  to  the  place,  date, 
author,  and  chief  purpose  of  the  fraud.  The  old- 
est, and  for  centuries  the  only,  printed  edition  of 
the  collection  was  that  by  Merlin,  in  his  Coll. 
Concil.,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1528,  and  often  afterwards); 
but  it  was  poor  and  unreliable.  In  1853  a  new 
edition  by  Deiizinger,  in  WUrzburg,  appeared  in 
Migiie  {Patrolog.  Latin.,  vol.  130)  ;  but  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  reprint  of  Merlin.  An  excellent 
edition,  based  on  a  comprehensive  critical  research 
of  the  existing  manuscripts,  was  published  by 
Hinschius,  Leipzig,  1863. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  com- 
plete collection  is  as  follows:  first  the  preface; 
then  a  letter  fronj  Aurelius  to  Damasus,  and  the 
answer  of  the  latter,  both  spurious ;  the  Or<lo  de 
celehrando  concUio,  borrowed  from  the  fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo;  a  list  of  councils;  two  spurious 
letters  from  Jerome  to  Damasus  and  from  J'ama- 
.sus  to  Jerome,  after  which  the  collection  proper 
begins.  It  consists  of  three  parts:  the  first  part 
contains  the  fifty  apostolical  canons,  fifty-nine 
spurious  letters  chroiuilogically  arranged,  and 
ascribed  to  the  popes  between  Clement  and  Mel- 
chiades,  the  treatise  De  primitira  ccclesia  et  si/nodo 
Nic(r.na,  and  the  .spurious  Donatio  Cnnstanlini. 
The  second  opens  with  a  quotation  from  the  geini- 
ine  Spanish  collection,  and  another  from  the  col- 
lection of  I'aschasins  Qnesnell,  and  contains  the 
(Jreek,  African,  (jallic,  .and  Spanish  councils, 
generally  agreeing  witli  tlie  Jlispana.  The  third 
also  opens  with  a  quotation  from  the  Ilispana, 
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and  then  gives  the  i)apal  decretals  from  Sylves- 
ter to  Gregory  II.  (d.  7ol),  of  which  thirty-five 
are  spurious.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
many  of  these  spurious  dooiuuents  were  well 
known  to  the  ehureli  long  before  Pseudo- Isidore 
incorporated  them  with  liis  collection;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  two  letters  from  Clement  to  James, 
the  Doniilio  ('(instantiiit,  the  Canoncs  Apostfdorum, 
etc.  According  to  recent  researches,  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  comjjlete  collection  was 
not  made  at  one  time;  that  a  shorter  collection, 
consisting  of  the  false  decret.ils  down  to  Damasus, 
and  the  correspondence  between  Aurelius  and 
Damasus, -was  made  first;  and  that  on  this  as  basis 
the  larger  collection  was  finally  formed.  See 
WASsEKsCHLEitEX  :  TXie  pxewlo-isUtorische  Frage, 
in  Zeitsckrifi  filr  KirchenrechI,  iv.  p.  273. 

Formerly  it  was  quite  generally  accepted  that 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  fabrica- 
tion was  the  extension  of  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
See  Theineu  :  De  Pseudoisld.  citnoniun  colleftione, 
I3reslau,  1820.  At  present  a  number  of  scholars 
hold  that  it  was  the  general  insecurity  of  society, 
and  more  especially  the  coiLfusion  prevalent  in 
all  church  matters,  which  induced  Pseudo-Isidore 
to  make  this  attempt  at  forming  and  establishing 
a  general  code  of  church  discipline.  See  Jliiii- 
LER  :  Schriften,  edited  by  DiJllinger,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
A  more  searching  study,  however,  of  the  work 
itself,  shows  that  its  true  purpose  must  have  been 
to  free  the  bishopis  from  their  dependence,  not 
only  on  the  State,  but  also,  and  more  especially, 
on  the  metropolitans  and  the  provincial  synods. 
Knust:  De  fonlihu.f  et  cnnailio  Pseud.  Colled., 
Gottingen,  1832,  and  AVasserschlehen  :  Bei- 
triige  zur  Gesclilchte  de?-  fahchen  Dekrelalen,  Bres- 
lau,  1844.  It  is  true  that  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  see  and  the  authority  of  papal  decrees 
are  repeatedly  recognized  and  emphasized,  but 
that  is  evidently  done  in  the  interest  of  the  bish- 
opis  rather  than  in  that  of  the  pope.  The  sedes 
Roiaana  is  declared  the  caput,  cardo,  apex,  inater 
omnium  ccclesiarum ;  but  it  had  evidently  been 
placed  in  that  position  in  order  to  be  able  to 
shield  and  protect  the  bishops.  The  first  aim  of 
Pseudo-Isidore  was  to  emancipate  the  episcojiacy 
from  all  secular  authority,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  tried  to  exclude  all  secular  courts  as  incompe- 
tent in  episcopal  cases.  Alexander  {Ep.  1,  c.  0-8), 
Marcellinus  {Ei>.  2,  c.  3),  and  Felix  II.  (e.  12) 
forbid  to  summon  a  bishop  before  any  judicium 
publicum.  According  to  IMarcellus  (Eji.  2,  c.  lU), 
the  chief  of  the  state  cannot  convoke  a  synod,  or 
sit  in  judgment  upon  a  bishop,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Pope.  No  bishop)  shall  aj^pear  before 
a  secular  judge,  says  llyginus  {Ep.  1,  c.  4),  be- 
cause it  would  be  below  his  dignity;  and  what  is 
still  more  characteristic,  and  repeated  in  almost 
every  letter,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  no 
layman  shall  appear  either  as  accuser  or  as  wit- 
ness against  a  bishop.  But,  .vhile  all  epiiscopal 
cases  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  courts,  all  secular  cases  may  be  taken  to 
an  episcopal  court,  say  Anacletus  {Ep.  1,  c.  16) 
and  Marcellinus  {Ep.  2,  c.  3).  The  second  aim 
of  Pseudo- Isidore  was  to  emancipate  the  episco- 
pate from  the  authority  of  the  metropolitans 
and  the  provincial  synods.  He  accepts  the  exist- 
ing hierarchical  organization,  and  he  adds  even  a 
new  link  to  the  chain ;  but  he  tries  to  weaken  the 


power  of  the  metropolitans  and  tlie  provincial 
synods,  so  as  to  make  them  conipjlotely  innocuous, 
even  to  a  criminal  bishop.  Tin'  proper  court 
before  which  a  bishop-  could  be  cited  was  the 
provincial  synod,  convened  and  presided  over  by 
tiie  metropolitan;  but,  in  order  to  be  comjietent, 
the  .synod  must  be  leijilinie  convened,  that  is,  auc- 
loritale  sedi.s  aposiolictc.  The  decisions  of  a  synod 
convened  witliout  the  consent  of  the  Pojie  were 
null  and  void.  It  might  thu.s  prove  difficult 
enough  to  establish  a  competent  court,  and  still 
more  so  to  pirocure  a  competent  accuser;  for  not 
only  were  all  laymen  and  mendiers  of  (he  lower 
clergy  excluded,  but  also  a  member  of  the  higher 
clergy,  if  in  any  way  he  seemed  to  be  inimicus, 
offensus,  iratus,  suspcclus,  etc.  Fm-thermore :  the 
accuser  should  be  accompanied  by  seventy-two 
witnes,ses,  each  of  whom  should  be  (jualified  to  be 
an  accuser  himself;  and,  finally,  the  bishop  liad 
the  right  to  break  off  the  proceedings  at  any  stage 
of  their  development,  and  ajipeal  directly  to  the 
Pope  ;  that  is,  it  was  next  to  imjiossible  to  have  a 
crinunal  bishop  punished,  unless  the  Pope  him- 
self consented  aufl  interfered. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  Pseudo-Isi- 
dore drew  his  materials  were  the  works  of  C'assio- 
dorus  and  Rufinus,  the  Liber  pontijicalix  and  the 
Vulgate,  the  wi'itings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
theological  literature  generally  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  the  correspondence  of  Archbishop  Boni- 
face of  Mayence,  the  genuine  decretals  and  canons, 
various  collections  of  laws,  —  such  as  X\\e  Bre- 
fiarium  Alaricianuiii,  the  Lex  Visiyotkorum,  the 
Prankish  capitularies,  etc.  These  materials  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  collection  was  made  in  Gaul, 
and  the  indication  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  language  swarms  with  Gal- 
licisms ;  the  style,  with  phrases  and  expressions 
from  the  juridical  terminology  of  the  Frankish 
Empire;  and  the  contents,  with  references  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  Frankish  Church  at  that  time. 
At  all  events,  those  who  have  fixed  the  birthplace 
of  the  collection  at  Rome  —  Febronius,  Theiner, 
Eichhorn,  and  others  —  have  not  succeeded  iu 
adducing  equally  strong  reasons  for  their  suppo- 
sition. The  frequent  use  made  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Boniface  shows  that  the  archives 
of  Mayence  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  compiler ; 
and  Mayence  was,  down  to  very  recent  times, 
generally  considered  as  the  place  of  fabrication. 
This  seems  true,  however,  only  so  far  as  regai'ds 
the  older  and  minor  collection ;  while  the  later  and 
larger  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Rheims.  Only 
of  the  former  are  the  oldest  manuscripts  (those  of 
.St.  Gall  and  Cologne)  of  German  origin;  while  of 
the  latter,  not  only  the  oldest,  but  also  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  manuscripts  are  French.  In  Ger- 
many the  collection  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  the  eleventh  century.  With  respect  to  the 
time  of  the  authorship,  the  period  within  which 
it  must  have  taken  place  is  determined  by  the 
two  facts  that  Pseudo-Isidore  used  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Paris  (820),  while  his  own  collec- 
tion was  u.sed  by  the  synod  of  Chiersy  (S.57). 
Since  the  researches  of  the  Ballerinis  and  Blon- 
del  (Pseudo-L':idorus et  Turrianus  vapulates.  Geneva, 
1728),  it  has  also  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
collection  was  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  decade 
of  the  ninth  century.  But  attempts  have  been 
made  to  arrive  at  a  closer  determination  of  th«: 
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period.  There  is,  indeed,  a  direct  connection 
between  the  false  decretals  and  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  arising  out  of  the  civil  wars  between 
Lewis  the  Pious  and  his  sons ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  decretals  were  manufactured 
by  the  party  of  Lothair  —  more  especially  by 
Autgar  of  ^Mayence,  and  Ebbo  of  Rheiins  —  in 
order  to  prevent  the  metropolitans  and  the  pro- 
vincial synods  of  the  party  of  Lewis  from  in- 
flicting any  punishment  on  the  bishops  of  the 
defeated  party.  Antgar  was  an  outspoken  adher- 
ent of  Lothair,  and  Ebbo  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Now  many  tracks  lead  from  the  false  decretals  to 
Mayence.  One  has  already  been  mentioned,  here 
is  another:  the  decretals  speak  much  of  primates 
and  i-icarii  apo.itolici,  who  sliould  form  an  internie- 
di^ate  link  between  the  Pope  and  the  metropoli- 
tans, and  under  whose  authority  all  causce  majures 
and  episcoporum  iiegolia  should  assort.  Boniface 
had  held  such  a  position  as  Archbisliop  of  Jlay- 
ence,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  desires  of 
Autgar  to  have  this  authority  restored  to  his  see. 
The  decretals  also  contain  references  to  the  depo- 
sition of  Ebbo  by  the  synod  of  Didenhofen  (83.j), 
his  restoration  ('S-IO),  and  his  transferrence  to  Ilil- 
desheim  (S44).  Now,  since  Ebbo  on  those  occa- 
sions made  no  appeal  to  the  decretals,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  they  did  not  yet  exist ;  but  there  is  a 
trace  of  them  at  the  synod  of  Soissons  (857),  in 
the  so-called  natraiio,  by  the  clergy  ordained  hy 
Ebbo. 

The  history  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
presents  the  curious  phenomenon,  that,  instead  of 
achieving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally made,  they  finally  came  to  serve  the  almost 
opposite  interest.  They  were  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  bishops  against  the  metropolitans ;  but 
they  became  the  means  by  which  the  Pope  crushed, 
not  only  the  metropolitans,  but  also  the  bishops. 
The  Prankish  clergy  saw  the  danger,  and  made 
from  time  to  titue  considerable  opposition.  The 
first  pope  who  directly  appealed  to  them  was 
Nicholas  L  In  a  brief  of  8(!3,  addressed  to  Ilinc- 
mar  of  llheims,  he  mentions  the  collection  of 
Adrian  as  the  proper  authority,  without  making 
any  reference  to  them  ;  but  shortly  after  he  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  tlxem,  probably 
through  Kothad ;  for,  in  the  controversy  between 
the  latter  and  Ilincinar,  he  makes  copious  use  of 
them.  Ilincmar  protested ;  but,  from  many  of 
his  utterances,  it  is  apparent  that  he  considered 
them  spurious,  though  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
them  liimself  when  they  answered  his  purpose. 
See  Weizsackkk  :  Ilinkmar  uivl  Pseudo-isidnr,  in 
Zeitschrifl  f.  hint.  T/tcnlnt/ie,  1858,  p.  :iJ7.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  demoralization  of  the  bishops,  their 
religious  iudifferentism,  and  their  political  ambi- 
tion, whicli  finally  made  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
fraud  triumph,  and  delivered  up  the  ciiurch,  with- 
out power  of  resistance  or  .self-defence,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury numerous  extracts  were  made  from  llie  false 
decretals,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  tlie 
so-called  Cnpitnla  llemedii  CHrien.sis.  Nothing, 
however,  contributed  more  to  spread  lliem  about, 
and  secure  their  influence,  than  their  incorpora- 
tion with  the  great  sy.stemalical  collections  of 
canons  made  at  that  time  ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
the  CdUectio  Ansehna  ileiUcatn,  the  decrc'e  of  Pur- 
•hard,  the  two  works  of  Ivo,  the  collection  of  Au- 


selm  of  Lucca,  the  Collectio  trium  partiwn,  etc. ; 
aud,  as  those  collections  were  the  sources  from 
which  Gratian  drew  his  materials,  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  thus  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  canonici. 

Down  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  genuineness 
of  the  decretals  was,  as  above  mentioned,  never 
openly  assailed.  The  first  who  proffered  some 
doubts  were  Nicholas  of  Cusa  {De  concordia 
cathoL,  iii.  2)  and  Johannes  Turrecremata  {Sum- 
ma  eccles.,  ii.  101).  But,  when  the  work  became 
more  easily  accessible  by  the  Merlin  edition,  it 
proved  an  easy  task  for  the  authors  of  the  Madi/e- 
burff  Centuries,  and  the  French  critics,  DumouUu 
aud  Le  Conte,  to  lay  bare  the  fraud.  An  attempt 
at  defence  by  the  Jesuit  (Tohres  :  Adr.  Maijd. 
centuriatores,  Florence,  1572)  was  completely  re- 
futed by  Blondel ;  and  later  attempts  ^  BoNA- 
VENTURA  Malvasi.\  {Xuntius  veritatis,  Rome, 
1635)  and  Eduakd  Dimoxd  {Les  fau^ses  de'cre'ta- 
les),  in  Revue  des  (juestions  hisloriques,  i.  and  ii.  — 
have  failed  as  signally.         wasserschleben. 

PTOLEM/E'US,  PTOL'EMY  (nroXc/^oiof,  "the 
warlike"),  the  dynastic  name  of  the  thirteen 
Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  who  held  the  throne 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  down 
to  B.C.  43.  Those  who  have  religious  interest, 
because  of  their  mention  in  Josepluis,  the  Macca- 
bees (1  and  2),  and  prophetically  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  are  (1)  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter("  savior"),  B.C. 
323-285;  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  He  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  seized  Egypt  as 
his  portion  of  Alexander's  domain.  In  320  he 
invaded  Syria,  aud  availed  himself  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms to  occupy  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath,  when 
he  knew  the  Jews  would  not  fight.  The  Jews 
and  Samaritans  taken  captive  in  this  campaign 
he  placed  in  Alexandria,  but  treated  them  liber- 
ally. He  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Dan. 
xi.  5,  "the  king  of  the  south."  — (2)  Ptolemy  II., 
Phlladelphus  ("brother-loving"),  B.C.  285-247; 
son  of  the  preceding ;  alluded  to  in  Dan  xi.  6 ; 
illustrious  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary and  museum,  the  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 
the  instigator  to  the  Septuagint  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, p.  279),  and  the  prince  under  whom  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  developed  into  citizens  of  the 
world,  since  Jewish  wisdom  met  in  Alexandria 
Greek  philosophy.  His  reign  marks  an  epoch  in 
Jewish  Iiistory.  —  (3)  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes 
("  well-doer"),  B.C.  247-222;  alluded  to  in  Dan. 
xi.  7-0  ;  invaded  Syria  in  246,  to  avenge  the  ro])u- 
diation  and  murder  of  his  sister  Berenice  (see  An 
Tiociius  II.,  p.  95),  and  had  conquered  it  as  f^r 
north  as  Antioch,  aud  was  moving  eastwaid  U.p' 
wards  Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled  by  troubles 
at  home.  His  policy  towards  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
was  generous ;  while,  in  token  of  his  victories,  he 
sacrificed  in  the  tem|)le  at  Jerusalem  "  after  the 
custom  of  the  law  "  (.losEril.  :  C.  Ap.,  ii.  5).  He 
brought  back  to  Memphis  the  gods  taken  from 
Egy])t  by  (Jambyses.  It  was  for  this  he  n^ceived 
his  epithet,  "  well-doer.  —  (4)  Ptolemy  IV.,  Phi- 
lopator  ("  father-loving"),  li.C.  222-205;  alluded 
to  in  Dan.  xi.  10-12  ;  defeated  Antioclius  tlie 
Great  at  llaphia,  near  tiaza  (B.C.  217);  sacrificed 
in  the  temple,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts,  when  a  shock  of  paralysis  stopped  liim. 
He  was  indolent,  effeminate,  and  licentious,  but 
capable,  on   occasion,  of  splendid  and  vigoroua 
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deeds.  —  (5)  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes  ("illustri- 
ous"), B.C.  205-181;  alluded  to  in  Dan.  xi.  113- 
17  ;  succeeded  his  father  when  only  five  years  old. 
During  his  niinoritv  Antioehus  tht;  (ireat  con- 
(juered  Cielesyria,  Pluenicia,  and  Jn<la'a,  out  of 
which  the  Jews  wlio  were  loyal  fled  to  Kgypt. 
The  Romans  compelled  him  to  sin'reuder  these 
provinces,  .\ntiochus  apparently  did  this  when 
lie  married  his  daugliter  Cleopatra  to  I'toleray 
(B.C.  l!*.j),  although  they  really  remained  under 
liis  authority.  He  was,  however,  foiled  in  liis  fur- 
ther designs  by  Cleopatra's  unexpecteil  advocacy 
of  her  husband's  interests.  I'tolemy  was  poisoned 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
provinces  from  Selencus,  Antiochus'  successor. 
—  (6)  Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor  ("mother-loving"), 
B.C.  181-140;  alluded  to  in  Dan.  xi.  25-:50.  So 
long  as  his  mother  lived  (i.e.,  until  173),  peace 
was  preserved  with  Syria ;  but  three  years  later 
Egypt  had  been  overrun  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Ptolemy  taken  pri.soner.  The  Romans  again 
interfered,  and  compelled  Antiochus  to  leave  the 
country  (168).  Ptolemy  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  Virother,  Euergetes  II.,  whose  seditious 
attempts  he  suppressed,  and  to  Syrian  intrigues, 
by  which  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (see  art.).  It  was  under  Ptolemy  that  the 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  built.  He  marks 
the  transition  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  into  a 
Roman  province.  Cf.  art.  Pivlemmus,  in  Smith's 
Dictionarij  of  Bioyrophij  and  Diclionarij  of  the  Bible. 

GENE.ILOGICAL  T,\BLK  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Ptolemy  I.,  Soter. 


Areinoe  =  Ptol.  II.,  Philadelphus  =  Arsinoe. 
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Ptol.  III.,  Euergetes  I. 

I 


Berenice  =  Anliochus  11. 


Ptol.  IV.,  Philopalor  =  Areiuoe. 

, ' 

Ptol.  v.,  Epiphanes  =  Cleopatra  (d.  of  Antiochus  M.) 


Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor 
=  Cleopatra. 
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;    Ptol.  VII.,    j 
I  Eviergetes  II.  ( 


■  Cleopatra. 

■  (2)  Cleopatra. 
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Cleopatra.  Ptol.  Eupator. 

—  Alexander  Balas. 
=  Demetrius  II. 


Cleopatra. 
I 
Ptol.  VUI.,  Soter  II. 


PUBLICAN,  an  under  collector  of  the  Roman 
tribute  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  It  was  an  office  which 
no  patriotic  Jew  could  hold,  because  it  implied 
in  the  most  offensive  way  the  recognition  of  Ro- 
man supremacy.  Publicans,  being  thus  despised, 
generally  revenged  their  insults  by  extortionate 
demands  under  color  of  law.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  out  of  this  despicable  class,  our  Lord  cliose 
one  of  his  apostles  (Levi,  or  Matthew),  who  be- 
came his  biographer  (Luke  v.  27),  and  one  of  his 
chief  converts,  Zacchfeus  of  Jericho  (Luke  xix.  2). 
Our  Lord's  association  with  publicans  was  one  of 
the  commonest  taunts  he  received  (Luke  vii.  :54). 
The  system  of  farming  the  revenue  then  practised 
led  directly  and  naturally  to  fi-aud  and  cruelty, 
from  the  chief  farmer  to  the  meanest  placeman. 

PUBLICANI  (a  corruption  of  Pauliciani)  was 
the  name  given  by  the  French  and  English  cru- 
saders of   the  middle  of   the  twelfth  century  to 


the  Cathari  of  the  West,  because,  like  the  Pauli- 
cians  of  the  East,  they  wei'C  dualists.  Several 
French  writers  of  that  time  call  the  Pauliciaiis 
sim]ilv  I'li/ilirois. 

PUFENDORF,  Samuel,  b.  at  Chemnitz  in  .Sax. 
ony,  lli;!2;  d.  at-  P.erliii,  KiOl  ;  lectured  on  juris- 
prudence at  ileidclbeig  and  Lund  in  .Sweden,  and 
finally  settled  at  Berlin,  as  historiographer  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  His  principal  work  is  De 
Jure  iKiliine  el  f/etitium  (Lund,  1()72;  also  Frank- 
fort, l(i81 ;  .Vmsterdam,  171.5,  etc.),  translated  into 
(ierman,  English,  and  French.  Though  essen- 
tially only  an  elaboration  and  systemati/.ation  of 
the  ideas  of  Grotins,  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  and 
international  rights.  Previously  that  doctrine  liad 
been  based  on  the  Decalogue,  and  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  God. 
Grotius  was  the  first  who  completely  severed  it 
from  theology,  based  it  on  the  instinct  of  .socia- 
bility inherent  in  human  nature,  and  derived  it 
directly  from  human  reason.  In  the  systematic 
exposition  wliich  it  received  from  Pufendorf,  it 
attracted  great  attention,  but  also  met  with  great 
opposition  :  indeed,  Buddaus  and  Wolff  were  the 
first  who  fully  recognized  it.  Among  Pufendorf 's 
other  works,  his  De  hahilu  reliyionis  chrhtiaiHc  wl 
eham  cicilein  (Bremen,  1687)  has  also  theological 
interest  as  a  defence  of  the  collegial  sv'stem.  After 
his  death  appeared  \ns  Jus  fecia/e  (I U-inum,  a.  demon- 
.stration  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing  about  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  creed, 
as  long  as  the  latter  retains  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. G.  FR.\NK. 

PUL.      See  TiGLATH-PILF.SER. 

PULCHERIA,  a  daughter  of  Arcadins.and  older 
sister  of  Theodosius  II.  ;  was  in  414,  though  only 
sixteen  years  old,  intrusted  by  tlie  .Senate  with 
the  title  of  ^«ju.s7«  and  the  guardianship  of  her 
weak-minded  brother.  For  ten  years  she  gov- 
erned the  empire  with  great  authority,  though  in  a 
narrow,  monastic  spirit :  slie  actually  transformed 
the  palace  into  a  monastery.  She  then  married 
her  brother  to  Eudoxia-.^thenais.  a  daughter  of 
an  Athenian  philosopher ;  but  bitter  jealousy  soon 
sprang  up  between  the  two  sisters-in-law.  In  the 
Nestorian  controversy  Eudoxia  sided  with  Nesto- 
rius,  while  Pulcheriatook  the  part  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. Pulcheria  was  banished  from  the  court; 
and,  by  the  support  of  Eudoxia,  Euytches  and 
Dioscuros  triumphed  at  the  synod  of  Ephesus. 
Pulcheria,  however,  returned  before  her  brother's 
death,  and  regained  her  influence.  Eudoxia  was 
banished  to  .Jeru.salem  ;  and  orthodoxy  was  re- 
stored by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,at  who.se  sixth 
session  (Oct.  2."),  451)  Pulcheria  herself  was  pres- 
ent. After  her  return  she  married  the  general 
Marcianus,  b;<t  died  shortly  after,  Sept.  11,  453. 
.She  is  revered  by  tlie  Greek  Church  as  a  saint. 
See  Ad.  Siinct..  Sept.  3,  and  GKEooKovins: 
Athtntais,  Leipzijj,  1881.  zOckler. 

PULLEYN,  Robert,  an  English  scholastic  and 
Roman  cardinal ;  b.  in  England  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  exact  date  and 
place  are  unknown;  d.  in  Rome  between  1147 
and  11.54.  He  studied  in  Paris,  where  the  dia- 
lectical treatment  of  theology  just  at  that  time 
stood  in  its  first  bloom  (William  of  Champeaux, 
Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree).  In  1130  he  re- 
turned to  England,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Rocli- 
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ester,  and  opened  a  tlieological  school  in  Oxford, 
which  he  soon  brous^ht  to  a  very  flourisliing  con- 
dition. But  in  1135  he  again  left  his  native 
country,  probably  on  account  of  the  internal  dis- 
turbances which  broke  out  after  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  taught  the- 
ology with  great  success.  Bernard  of  C'lairveaux 
recommended  him  on  account  of  liis  orthodoxy. 
.Tohn  of  Salisbury  and  William  of  St.  Thierry 
were  among  his  pupils.  An  attempt  of  his  l>ishop 
to  compel  him  to  return  to  England. by  withhold- 
ing the  revenues  of  his  benefice,  brought  him  to 
Home,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honor, 
made  a  cardinal,  and  chancellor  of  the  apostolic 
see.  Many  of  his  writings  are  still  imiirinted, — 
a  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  De  cotilemtu  munr/i,  etc.; 
but  his  princi]nil  work,  .'^entcntiaritm  Lihri  VII I. ^ 
was  edited  by  Hugo  ^lathoud  of  St.  Maur,  Paris, 
165.5.  and  reprinted  in  Migne,  Patml.  Lai.,  vol.  180. 
It  combines  the  dialectics  of  Abelard  with  the 
dogmatism  of  Bernard.  It  originated  under  the 
influence  of  .^belard's  Sic  el  nnn,  and  it  became 
the  principal  source  from  which  the  Lombard  drew 
his  Sentences.  The  dialectical  method  is  employed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing the  traditional  faith  of  the  church;  and,  in 
cases  in  which  occurring  contradictions  cannot  be 
logically  solved,  all  doubt  is  crushed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  and  the  F.athers.  See  Hau- 
liE.\u:  Hisloire  <le  la  philosopliie  scolastiqiie,  Paris, 

1872,  vol.  i.  WAGENMANN. 

PULPIT  (from  the  L.atin  pulpitum),  the  foremost 
point  of  the  Roman  stage,  where  the  actor  stood 
while  reciting  his  part,  denotes,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  an  enclosed  desk  from  which  the  sermon 
is  delivered.  In  the  oldest  times  the  deacon 
preaclied  from  the  ambo,  and  the  bishop  from  his 
throne.  Later  on,  however,  movable  pulpits,  of 
which  a  specimen  lias  been  preserved  at  Hereford 
in  England,  were  employed  in  the  large  churches, 
and  placed,  when  u.sed,  where  most  convenient. 
The  stationary  pulpit  of  a  still  later  date  was  gen- 
erally placed  between  two  pillars,  in  front  of  a 
screen,  or  fastened  to  a  pillar,  generally  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave.  Pulpits  were  also  erected  in 
the  refectories  of  monasteries,  in  cemeteries  (as 
was  often  the  case  in  France),  or  even  in  a  public 
thorough fai'e.  They  were  of  stone  or  of  wood, 
Iiexagonal  or  octagonal,  often  very  large,  and 
always  liighlyoriiamenttMl.  Pulpits  of  the  greats 
est  artistic  interest,  from  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  have  been  preserved  both  in 
England  and  on  the  European  continent :  among 
tlie  most  noticeable  are  tho.se  of  Pisa,  iMilan, 
Strassburg,  Canterbury,  etc.  In  the  Prote.stant 
churches  the  pulpit  has  generally  a  more  con- 
spicuous i)lace  than  in  the  Roman-Catholic;  and 
in  the  mo<lern  American  meeting-honsi!  it  forms, 
so  to  spi'ak.  till'  ci'iitrc  of  tlie  whole  building. 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE.  See  Homilktics, 
Piii:a<iiin(;. 

PUNISHMENT  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
'I'hc  pi'iKil  iiiclr,  which  tciiili'd  towards  a  ri'stdr.v 
tion  of  the  ordi'rof  hiw  which  had  been  disturbed, 
to  uphold  the  autliority  of  the  law,  and  (irot^'ct  it 
against  future  infringements  (I)eut.  xvii.  lli,  xix. 
20),  thus  destroying  the  evil  from  the  midst  of 
the  land  and  of  the  people  of  Israel,  was  among 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  origi- 


nally and  naturally  ba.sed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
taliation. This  is  clearly  expuessed  on  several 
occasions,  as  Exod.  xxi.  23  s(i..  Lev.  xxiv.  19  .sq., 
Deut.  xix.  21.  But  this  principle  is  restricted  in 
Israel  by  the  law :  a  legally  regulated  and  miti- 
gated righteous  compensation  takes  its  jilace.  The 
vengeance  belongeth  to  God  (Dent,  xxxii.'  35; 
comp.  Rom.  xii.  1!)).  Although  acknowledged  as 
the  legal  basis,  yet  the  law  of  retaliation  was  more 
a  principle  than  a  strict  law;  and  in  fact  we  find 
not  one  instance  in  the  Bible  which  would  jirove 
the  literal  application  of  the  /«,<  in/iimis.  for  whicli 
Christ  substituted  the  verj-  opposite,  the  evangeli- 
cal rule  (Matt.  v.  38  sq.). 

The  most  common  punishment  was  that  with 
the  stick;  which  was  applied  not  only  to  children 
and  slaves  (Pi-ov.  xiii.  24.  xxiii.  13  sq.,  xxix.  15), 
but  also  to  the  offender,  lying  on  the  ground,  in 
the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix.  20;  l)eut.  xxiii. 
18).  In  later  times  stripes  were  inflicted,  whose 
number  was  not  to  exceed  forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3)  : 
whence  the  Jew's  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.,  iv.  8,  21).  In 
the  synagogue  this  punishment  was  inflicted  at 
the  appointment  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  x.  17, 
xxiii.  34;  Acts  v.  40,  xxii.  19)  for  ecclesiastical 
offences.  . 

Capital  punishments  were  of  two  kinds.  —  ston- 
inr/,  and  death  hij  the  sword.  Stoning  was  applied 
for  idolatry  in  any  shape,  be  it  actual  or  virtual 
(Lev.  XX.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  6,  10,  xvii.  2-7).  blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  23;  1  Kings  xxi.  10  .sq.).  witch- 
craft, etc.  (Lev.  xx.  27),  .sabbath-breaking  (Num. 
XV.  32-36  ;  Exod.  xxxi.  14),  taking  something  of 
banned  tilings  (Josh.  vii.  25),  ascending  Mount 
Sinai  while  the  law  was  given  (Exod.  xix.  13, 
where  death  by  the  spear  is  also  mentioned),  ob- 
stinate disobedience  of  sons  (Deut.  xxi.  IS  sq.), 
unchastity  —  previous  to  marriage,  but  afterw'ards 
detected  —  (Deut.  xxii.  21)  in  a  betrothed  woman 
with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her  (Deut.  xxii.  23, 
24),  adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  John  viii.  5),  and  rape 
(Deut.  xxii.  25)  :  even  the  offending  animal  was 
to  be  stoned  (Exod.  xxi.  20).  Stoning,  not  un- 
known among  the  Egyptians,  took  place  outside 
of  the  camp  or  city  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  36), 
in  the  [ireseuce  of  the  witnesses  who  had  wit- 
ue.s.sed  .against  him,  and  who  wei-e  required  to 
cast  the  first  .stone  (Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvii.  7:  .Tohn 
viii.  7;  Acts  vii.  58).  Death  bi/  the  siviiri!  was 
applied  rather  for  political  and  civil  crimes,  as 
murder  and  mau-slanghter  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  Lev. 
xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  xxxv.  16,  21,  31  ;  Deut.  xix. 
11);  also  for  death  caused  by  a  goring  ox.  in 
which  case  a  compensation  was  allowed  (Exod. 
xxi.  28),  disobedience  to  the  magistrate  (Deut. 
xvii.  12;  .losh.  i.  18),  and  man-stealing  (Exod. 
xxi.  16;  Dent.  xxiv.  7).  in  all  tliese  cases  tlie 
law  speaks  of  caiiital  punishment,  without  exactly 
stating  which  :  the  same  is  the  case  witli  wilful 
sins  in  general  (Num.  xv.  30  si].),  and  witli  many 
cases  touching  the  rifual.  I'ho  Talinml  applies  in 
general  the  punishment  of  strangling,  but  ston- 
ing for  such  crimes  as  smiting  and  cursing  of 
parents  (Exod.  xxi.  15.  17;  I.,ev.  xx.  !)),  incestuous 
and  unnatural  connections.  Death  by  the  sword 
is  not  seldom  mentioned  in  the  histcuical  books 
(2  Sam.  i.  15;  1  Kings  ii.  25-34;  2  Kings  x.  7; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  4;  .Jer.  xxvi.  23).  The  execution 
was  performed  by  persons  appoinU-d  by  the  king 
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(1  Kings  ii.  29),  in  case  of  murder  by  the  nearest 
relatives  as  the  avengers  of  blood  (Num.  xxxv. 
19,  21,  27;  Deut.  xix.  12). 

Capital  punishment  could  only  be  inflicted  after 
a  careful  trial,  and  at  the  niontli  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  (l)uut.  xvii.  1  sq.,  xix.  l.'j):  both  kinds 
of  capital  punishment  could  be  n]a<le  more  igno- 
minious by  hangiiig  up  the  bodies  against  the  sun, 
—  which,  however,  was  not  to  last  over  night  (Num. 
XXV.  4;  Deut.  xxi.  22  sq.  ;  Josh.  x.  20;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  0,  !J),  — or  by  mutilating  (2  Sam.  iv.  12),  or 
by  burning  the  same  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9 ;  .Josh. 
vii.  15,  2o),  or  by  heaping  up  stones  over  the  body 
(.losh.  vii.  25  sq.,  viii.  29).  (-'omp.  ,1.  II.  Otiio: 
Lexicon  rnlibmici>-/)/iilnlnf/icttiii,  Geneva,  1G75,  pp. 
618  .sq.  ;  KosKOl-K,  in  Sciiknkei.'s  Biheliexk;on,\. 
420  .sq.  ;  S.\.\i,sciil;rz  :  Musakches  Rcvlil  (18,53), 
pp.  448  &i[.  UUETSCHI. 

PUNISHMENT,  Future.  Belief  in  a  future 
state  of  retriluition  implies  belief  in  the  person- 
ality of  God,  a  moral  government,  the  ill-desert 
of  sin,  and  the  continuation  of  life  beyond  the 
grave.  There  may  be  great  differences  of  view 
in  regard  to  eacli  of  these  points;  but,  where  any 
of  them  is  denied,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retri- 
bution is  not  likely  to  be  entertained.  The  fact 
of  future  retribution  cannot  reasonably  be  denied 
by  any  except  those  who  liold  a  pantheistic  or  a 
materialistic  theory  of  the  universe.  Differences 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject  among  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  God,  and  particularly  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  liave  pertained  to  the  mode 
and  duration  of  future  retribution,  and  not  to  the 
fact.  N.atural  religion,  as  has  been  suggested, 
will  suffice  to  create  the  expectation  and  belief  in 
a  retribution  of  some  kind  in  the  next  life;  but, 
for  any  definite  belief,  we  are,  of  course,  depend- 
ent upon  revelation.  The  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  therefore  the  postulate  of  the  Christian  dogma 
of  retribution.  There  has  not  been  an  absolute 
agreement  among  the  students  of  Scripture  in  re- 
gard to  what  its  teaching  is.  What  the  differ- 
ences are,  and  what  we  regard  as  the  true  view, 
can  be  best  exhibited,  perhaps,  if  we  deal  with 
the  subject  by  considering,  (1)  its  history,  (2)  the 
church  doctrine,  (3)  tlie  departures  from  the 
church  doctrine. 

I.  HisTouY.  — So  widespread  has  been  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  Warburton  founded  his  great  apologetic. 
The  Dicine  Legation  of  Moses,  on  the  absence  of 
any  appeal  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  next  life. 
The  absence  of  such  appeals  lias  been  taken  by 
some  to  imply  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 
of  a  future  state.  This  is  a  great  nustake,  for 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  is  unmistaka- 
bly present  in  the  Old  Testament.  Before  Christ 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  belief  in  eter- 
nal punishment  was  entertained.  At  the  time  of 
our  Lonl,  belief  in  everlasting  punishment  was 
held  (perhaps  not  universally)  liy  the  Pharisees, 
as  we  know  from  Josephus.  I'hilo,  however,  of 
the  same  period,  is  cited  as  an  annihilationist. 
The  Fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries  believed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  eternity  of  hell-tornient. 
The  early  Fathers  universally  held  this  belief; 
though  Justin  Jlartyr  and  Irenaius  have  been 
claimed,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  annihila- 
tionists.     Clement  and  Origen  were  restoration- 


ists.  So  were  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  together  w  ith  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
Augustine  defendiul  the  generally  received  doc- 
trine of  endle.ss  punishment.  This  Father  held, 
liowevei-,  that  Christians  not  perfect  at  death 
undergo  purification  in  the  intermediate  state. 
In  this  way  he  contributed  to  tiie  develo|>ment  of 
what  was  sul)Sequently  known  as  tlie  dtjctrine  of 
purgatory,  —  a  doctrine  which  Cyprian  (according 
to  Jv'eander)  first  promulgated  as  to  its  germinal 
idea,  and  which  (iregory  the  Great  was  the  first 
to  make  an  artich'  of  faith.  The  scholastics  held 
that  all  lieretics,  iididels,  and  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin,  go  inmiediately  to  hell ;  that  those 
who  die  in  the  pi'ace  of  the  (church,  but  imper- 
fect, experience  the  purifying  pains  of  purgatoiy; 
and,  fin,ally,  that  the  .souls  of  all  unbaptized  in- 
fants go  to  the  lim/jus  hi/iin/um,  a  place  distinct 
from  the  liiiibu.i  palrum,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  Old- Testament  saints. 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  hell.  The  points  of  dif- 
ference between  them,  so  far  as  eschatology  is 
concerned,  grow  out  of  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  redeemed 
during  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion ?  Some  taught  that  tlie  soul  was  uncon- 
scious; some,  the  doctrine  still  held  by  many, 
which  is  known  as  that  of  the  inlcnnediale  stale. 
Roman  Catholics  believed  in  purgatory.  The 
Reformers  denied  the  doctrine  of  purgator}',  and 
affirmed  that  all  men  at  death  go  either  to  heaven 
or  hell.  They  differed  respecting  the  salvation 
of  infants.  The  Augsburg  Confession  makes  bap- 
tism essential  to  salvation.  This  Calvinists  de- 
nied. They  held  to  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  to 
tlie  ill-desert  of  infants,  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
area  of  the  saved  is  defined  by  that  of  sovereign 
election,  and  that  regeneration  is  not  conditioned 
by  ordinances.  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy 
were  saved,  whether  they  were  baptized  or  not. 
Calvinistic  theologians  did  not  say  th.at  there 
were  no  non-elect  infants  who  died  in  infancy : 
indeed,  they  commonly  believed  that  there  were. 
Whether  this  common  belief  shall  govern  the 
construction  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  or 
whether  the  cautious  words  in  whicli  the  subject 
of  elect  infants  is  expressed  shall  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Assembly  declined  to  say  dogmat- 
ically that  there  were  non-elect  infants,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  See  In- 
fant Salv.\tion. 

Those  who  now  subscribe  to  the  AVestminster 
Confession  of  Faith  do  not  believe  that  any  in- 
fants dying  in  infancy  are  lost.  Some  dislike 
the  phraseology  employed  regarding  the  subject; 
while  others  see  in  ii  no  necessary  implications 
regarding  non-elect  infants.  The  Confession  says 
that  the  saved  are  the  elect.  It  tells  how  the  elect 
are  saved.  Those  elect  who  are  capable  of  being 
outwardly  called  are  re(iuired  to  repent,  and  exer- 
cise faith.  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and 
other  elect  persons  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
called,  are  regenerated  by  the  sovereign  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  worketh 
when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth.  The  an- 
tithesis is  not  between  elect  and  non-elect  infants, 
but  between  elect  persons  who  can.  and  who  can 
not,  exercise  faith.  Infants  dying  in  infancy  fall 
into  the  latter  category.     Tliat  all  such  infants 
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were  elect,  the  writers  of  the  Confession  did  not 
know,  whatever  they  might  hope  and  believe ; 
but  neither  did  they  say  that  some  such  infants 
were  non-elect. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  doctrine  which  puts 
such  a  strain  upon  our  sympathies  as  that  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  should  meet  with  opposition. 
In  raodern,  as  in  ancient  times,  therefore,  we  find 
representative  men  who  are  at  variance  with  the 
orthodox  belief.  Locke  taught  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality,  which  has  been  favored 
by  Watts,  AVhately,  and  Isaac  Taylor.  Rotlie 
also  held  this  view,  though  restorationism  is  more 
in  favor  with  the  German  theologians  who  diverge 
from  confessional  orthodoxy.  Nitzsch  and  Miiller 
show  their  strong  leanings  toward  restorationism 
by  affirming  the  possibility  of  eternal  damnation 
as  the  result  of  persistent  obduracy  in  the  future 
state.  Tillotson  lioped  for  an  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  all  men,  and  John  Foster  confidently  be- 
lieved in  it.  Organized  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  consisted,  for  the  most  part  (in  this  coun- 
try), of  a  denial  of  all  post  mortem  punishment  for 
sin.  This  extreme  type  of  Universalism  (that  of 
Ballon),  however,  has  few  representatives  at  the 
present  day.  It  has  succumbed  to  the  merciless 
criticism  to  which  it  was  subjected.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  belief  in  restorationism  and 
annihilationisra  is  increasing  within  orthodox 
communions.  This  is  evident  in  the  increase  of 
the  literature  advocating  one  or  the  other  view, 
and  in  the  fact  that  either  view  is  being  freely 
tolerated  in  some  denominations.  That  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  does  not  bind 
Anglicans  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment was  decided  by  the  Privy  Council  (1863- 
64),  in  the  case  of  Fendall  vs.  AVilson. 

A  less  serious  departure  from  the  Protestant 
position  regarding  retribution  is  found  in  the  dis- 
position of  some  leading  divines,  like  Dorner  and 
Marteusen,  to  hold  that  the  period  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  may  be  a  probationary  peri- 
od for  those  who  did  not  embrace  the  gospel  in 
this  life,  and  especially  for  those  who  were  in- 
capable of  embracing  it  (infants  and  heathen). 

11.  CiiUKCH  Doctrine. — There  is  a  general 
agreement  among  the  confessions  of  Christ<'ndom, 
that  after  the  judgmcuit  all  njcn  go  either  to  heaven 
or  hell,  and  that  the  ])uni3hments  of  hell  are  end- 
less. Confe.s.sional  ditfermces  concern  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dead  during  the  period  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  Roman  Catholics  leach  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  oidy  delivers  men  from 
eternal  jiunishment,  and  that  temporal  punish- 
ments, especially  the  pains  of  purgatory  in  the 
next  world,  remain  to  be  endured  as  satisfaction 
for  sin.  Protestants  reject  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, because  it  is  not  taught  in  Scrii>ture.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  that  deiileth  can  enter  heaven: 
it  is  also  true  that  men  are  not  perfectly  sancti- 
fied in  this  life.  Hut  this,  though  it  is  the  ground 
of  the  inference,  does  not  justify  the  inference, 
that  tiiere  must  be  a  period  of  ]iurgati<in  in  the 
next  life.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  rejected 
also,  because  it  rests  upon  the  false  a.ssumption 
that  Christ  has  not  made  a  complete  satisfaction 
for  sin.  It  contradicts,  moreover,  the  distinct 
statement  of  Scripture,  that  tiiere  is  now  no  con- 
demnation to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 


Some  Protestants  teach  what  is  known  as  the- 
doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state.  This  is  a 
harmless  doctrine,  however,  and  consists  mainly 
in  the  emphasis  given  to  what  all  Christians 
believe  ;  namely,  that  the  state  of  the  blessed 
dead,  though  one  of  complete  happiness  during 
the  period  after  death,  prior  to  the  resurrection, 
is  yet  inferior  to  that  upion  which  they  are  to  enter 
after  the  resurrection.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  will  not  say  that  the  righteous  go  to  heaven 
when  they  die  :  they  go  to  paradise.  The  West- 
minster divines  rejected  purgatory,  and  refused 
to  assign  a  locality  and  a  name  to  the  interme- 
diate state.  The  Protestant  doctrine  is,  (1)  that 
there  is  no  probation  after  death  ;  ("2)  that  no 
personal  satisfaction  for  sins  is  demanded,  either 
in  this  life  or  the  next,  from  those  who  believe  in 
Christ ;  (3)  that  the  punishment  of  hell  is  ever- 
lasting. 

The  punishments  of  hell  are  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  strong  imagery  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. It  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  these 
passages  literally,  yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
empty  them  of  their  terrible  meaning.  What- 
ever the  nature  of  hell-torment  may  he,  it  is 
something  so  terrible  that  only  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Saviour's  description  will  represent 
it.  The  punishments  of  hell  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  merely  the  natural  consequences  of 
wrong-doing ;  though  these  are  serious  enough, 
and  they  constitute  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  We  see 
the  natural  segregations  of  men  in  this  world 
according  to  character,  the  hardening  effect  of 
sin,  and  the  suffering  that  always  as.sociates  itself 
with  persistent  wrong-doing.  It  is  tlierefoie  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  sinner's  separation  from  God  and 
the  suffering  consequent  therefrom  will  be  eternal. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the  view  of 
some,  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil  and  demands  a 
piunishment  of  infinite  duration,  and  the  view 
of  others,  that  eternal  suffering  is  the  result  of 
eternal  sinning,  constitute  what  may  be  called 
the  rational  argument  for  eternal  retribution. 
The  great  reason  for  believing  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  is  taught  with  such  terii- 
ble  plainness  in  Scripture. 

HI.    I)KI'.\HTUnKS    FROM    CniKlH    DoCTRINE. 

—  Those  who  deny  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to 
the  eternity  of  hell-torment  agree  in  the  use  of 
the  following  general  arguments  :  — 

(1)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  be  unju.^t. 
To  tills  it  is  answered,  that  the  justice  of  (iod  can 
only  mean  conformity  to  the  luiture  of  (iod,  and 
this  can  best  be  determined  by  an  exegetical  stu<ly 
of  what  th(^  Scriptures  teach.  Olijectious  on  the 
score  of  justice  must  affirm,  (a)  that  nu^n  deserve 
lenient  treatment  because  of  their  disadvantages, 

—  which  would  be  an  argument  against  any  if 
against  eternal  punishment;  or  (h)  that  sins  do 
not  deserve  eternal  punislnnent,  —  which  is  assum- 
ing that  we  can  measure  the  tur]ii(u<le  of  sin. 

(2)  Eternal  punislnnent  is  said  to  eonfiiet  with 
God's  infinite  goodness.  To  which  we  reply  :  (!od 
may  be  infinitely  benevolent,  yet  discriminating 
in  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence;  am!  tin'  area 
of  benevolence  must  always  be  limited  l)y  the 
demands  of  justice. 

(3)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  conflict  witfi 
God's  design  in  governing  the  world.     We  deny 
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that  the  end  of  God's  government  is  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness;  but,  if  it  were,  we  do  not 
know  that  in  such  a  world  tlio  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness 
do  not  make  the  eternal  misery  of  some  antece- 
dently possible. 

(4)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  militate 
against  the  end  of  punisliment.  But  this  is 
based  on  the  belief  th.at  all  punishment  is  intend- 
ed to  bo  reformatory;  whereas  every  true  philoso- 
phy of  punishment  must  recognize  the  deterrent, 
and  especially  the  vindicatory  element,  as  well  as 
the  reformatory  element,  in  the  infliction  of  penal 
suffering. 

(5)  And  it  is  finally  said  that  tlie  eternal  dualism 
of  good  and  evil  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  im- 
plies is  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  universal  terms 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  putting  away  of  evil, 
the  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ,  the  sub- 
jugation of  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  to  liim.  But  again,  it  is  urged 
in  reply,  that  the  general  nmst  be  defined  by  the 
specific,  the  vague  by  the  more  distinct;  and  that, 
while  these  passages  might  have  the  meaning 
put  upon  them  by  those  who  deny  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  if  they  stood  alone,  they  cannot  bear  it 
when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  specific  state- 
ments regarding  the  fate  of  the  wicked. 

The  specific  arguments  against  tlie  orthodox 
doctrine  differ  according  to  the  different  forms 
which  the  divergence  from  the  symbolical  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  has  assumed. 

1.  Unicersalkm  Proper.  —  The  old  form  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  this  country  (that  of  Ballon)  taught 
that  there  is  no  punishment  in  the  next  life. 
The  general  principle  contended  for  was,  that 
this  life  is  not  one  of  probation,  but  of  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  sin  receives  its  full  punishment 
in  this  world.  The  proof  of  this  was  supposed  to 
rest  upon  the  following  grounds  :  (a)  the  r.ational 
character  of  this  view,  (h)  the  absence  of  all  refer- 
ence to  future  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  (c)  the  claim  that  the  passages  supposed  to 
teach  future  punishment  do  not  have  this  mean- 
ing. This  form  of  Universalism  was  proved,  (1) 
to  be  immoral  in  its  tendency  (this  has  been 
admitted  by  leading  Universalists  ;  see  Brooks's 
New  Departure);  (2)  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
infliction  of  the  death-penalty  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  (.3)  to  be  contrary  to  the  unmistakable 
teaching  of  three  classes  of  passages :  to  wit,  (a) 
those  which  speak  of  a  place  of  punishment, 
(i)  those  which  mark  au  antithesis  between  the 
present  life  and  the  life  to  come  in  respect  to 
punishment,  and  (c)  those  which  associate  punish- 
ment with  the  final  judgment. 

2.  Reslorcilionism.  —  It  is  affirmed  by  some  that 
the  punishment  of  the  impenitent  is  limited,  and 
that  eventually  all  will  be  saved.  In  addition  to 
the  rational  arguments  already  referred  to,  reli- 
ance is  also  placed  upon  certain  considerations 
based  upon  the  treatment  of  texts  of  Scripture. 
These  considerations  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

(1)  It  is  said  that  there  are  promises  teaching 
directly  or  by  implication  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  all  men.  These  embrace  the  following  points: 
(a)  the  statement  that  God  is  the  .Saviour  of  all 
men,  (i)  the  promise  that  God  will  reconcile  all 
things  to  himself,  (c)  the  prophecy  regarding  the 


universal  reign  of  Christ,  (d)  the  apolalaslanis, 
(e)  the  casting  of  death  and  hades  "  into  the  lake 
of  fire." 

In  no  one  of  the.se  passages,  however,  is  there 
any  warrant  for  the  belief  that  all  men,  in  the 
sense  of  "every  man,"  will  be  saved,  or  any  thing 
to  contradict  the  jilain  teaching  of  Matt.  xxv. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  the  passages  relied  upon  to 
prove  eternal  punishment  do  not  teach  it.  Thu.s 
it  is  said  that  the  word  Ki'/.anir  ("a  pruning") 
points  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  restoration,  and 
that  aiuvLo^  means  "  age-long,"  if  it  is  not  better 
to  regard  it  as  having  a  non-temporal  signifi- 
cance, and  as  indicative  of  tiie  quality  of  the  pun- 
ishment,—  seonian  punishment.  But  whatever 
these  words,  when  put  together,  may  bo  njade  to 
mean  under  the  stress  of  a  theory,  the  plain  mean- 
ing which  they  carry  upon  their  face  is  that  which 
the  church  has  alw.ays  put  upon  them.  This  is 
what  Meyer,  not  to  mention  otiier  exegetes,  thinks 
they  teach,  and  what  harnjonizes  with  the  strong 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse  (xx.  10),  aai  JnaapieOTi- 
novTat  fj/ifpat;  Kai  vvktuc  eir;  rnvr  a'luvax  -l)V  diiVDV, 

(•3)  The  third  mode  of  defending  restorationism 
consists  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  passages 
that  teach  eternal  punishment  with  those  that 
are  alleged  to  teach  universal  restoration.  This 
assumes  several  forms;  one  of  the  principal  being 
the  allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment is  only  ref/utalire,  and  that  God  has  not 
made  plain  his  purpose  to  save  all  men  ultimately, 
because  he  wishes  men  to  feel  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  This 
raises  the  question,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  answer,  whether  a  belief  can  be  regulatively 
ti'ue,  but  really  false.  But,  if  this  be  the  true 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  certainly  presumptuous 
to  undertake  to  deliver  men  from  the  influence 
of  this  salutary  belief,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of 
an  unrevealed  salvation. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  special  exegetical  diffi- 
culties of  re.storationisni,  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
analogy  of  faith,  if  it  be  taught  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  the  offers  of  salvation  conditioned 
only  by  faith  and  repentance  are  made  to  those 
who  have  not  embraced  the  gospel  in  this  life. 
The  objections  to  the  docti'ine  of  a  second  proba- 
tion rest  upon  other  grounds.  But  every  doctrine 
of  restorationism  which  teaches  that  believers 
must  suffer  for  sin  in  the  next  life,  before  being 
admitted  to  heaven,  or  that  any  punishment  of 
finite  duration  will  pay  the  penalty  of  sin.  is  irre- 
concilably opposed  to  the  teaching  of  .Scripture 
regarding  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  exemp- 
tion of  all  believers  from  the  comlenmation  of  the 
law,  and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement. 

3.  Anniliildlionissm,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it, 
CoiidilionnI  Immorlalili/.  —  It  is  said  by  yet  another 
class  that  eternal  life  is  the  lot  of  Christians  only, 
and  that  eternal  punishment  means  a  punishment 
consisting  of,  or  at  least  ending  in,  extinction  of 
being.  .Some  have  held  that  there  is  no  suffer- 
ing after  death,  but  this  view  is  too  glaringly  in 
conflict  with  Scripture  to  find  many  supporters. 
More  plausilile  is  Const.able's  position,  which  was 
substantially  Rothe's,  that  the  wicked  suffer  after 
death,  but  that  the  sufferings  finally  wear  out 
the  subject :  the  fire  consumes  the  sinner,  and 
extinction  of  being  is  the  result.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  it  are  :  — 
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(1)  Rational.  It  is  said  (a)  that  this  view  ac- 
counts for  the  statement,  '■  narrow  is  the  gate  that 
leadeth  unto  life,"  and  that  tiiere  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  only  a  few  are  saved,  if  the 
wicked  are  blotted  out ;  (6)  that  it  harmonizes 
with  the  analogy  of  God's  providence  generally  ; 
(c)  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
idea  of  the  eternal  presence  of  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  ((/)  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  idea  that 
God"s  glory  in  the  salvation  of  an  elect  people  is 
the  end  of  his  moral  government  among  men, 
without  necessitating  the  conception  of  a  suffer- 
ing and  surviving  race  of  reprobates. 

(2)  Scriptural.  It  is  said  that  life  and  death 
in  Scripture  stand  respectively  for  existence  and 
non-existence  under  conscious  conditions.  But 
this  is  not  true.  Life  is  used,  and  so  is  death, 
in  many  cases  where  the  ideas  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  existence  are  not  involved.  It  is 
said  that  the  word  "destroy"  and  its  cognates 
imply  the  idea  of  terminating  existence.  It  is 
also  said  that  Paul  hoped  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  that  this  implies  tliat  resurrection 
was  a  boon  that  only  a  limited  number  would 
enjoy.  To  these  arguments  it  is  connnon  to 
oppose  the  instinctive  impulse  to  believe  in  im- 
mortality, and  the  indubitable  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  wicked,  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  fallen  angels,  suffer  pain,  being  tormented, 
f/f  Toxx  al(l>vac  tuv  aiuivuv. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  plausible 
form  of  opposition  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  is 
that  presented  by  Rothe,  above  referred  to.  The 
strength  of  the  position  is,  that  it  does  least  vio- 
lence to  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  in  the 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  eternal  dualism  of  good 
and  evil.  But  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture, 
after  all,  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiastical 
symbols.  It  was  our  Lord  himself  who  said, 
"  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." These  words  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  speculation,  or  deprived  of  their  obvious 
meaning  by  exegesis. 

Besides  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
symbols  in  regard  to  eternal  punishment,  there 
are  those  who  prefer  to  take  an  agnostic  position 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  Some  would  say,  with 
Julius  Miiller,  that  while  it  may  be  open  to  the 
sinner  in  the  next  world,  as  in  tliis,  to  turn  to 
God  by  a  free  act  of  will,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  tendency  of  sin  is  to  perpetuate  itself, 
and  therefore  that  eternal  punishment  is  possible. 
Others  hold,  that,  while  the  fact  of  future  punish- 
ment is  taught  in  Scri|)ture,  there  is  room  for  reas- 
onable doubt  as  to  the  duration  of  the  punishment. 

I\'.  Lit.  —  C'oTTA  :  Hiiloria  succincln  ilo(/m(ilis 
de  pceiiarum  iiifinialhon  ilumlione :  Oi-BiiuKK  : 
Da.i  Julirh.d.  lieila ;  Schlkikkmaciiek  :  Clirisl. 
Glauhe  :  Xn/.scil:  Sijst.il.  Chrixll.  Li'hrc  ;  Ji'i.irs 
MuLl-KK  :  The.  Doctrine  of  Sin:  Rothk:  iJaff- 
matik ;  JIaktkx.sk.v  :  C/nislinn  Doymalics  :  Diiu- 
NEit  :  Si/slem  of  Christian  Doctrine  (the  cschato- 
logical  {Kjrtion  was  separately  issued,  Dorner  on 
Ike  Future  Stale,  edited  by  Nkwmax  Smyth)  ; 
Hodge:  Si/.stcmulic  Tlieolof/i/ :  Kdwaiids:  The  Sal- 
vation of  All  Men  strictly  (■xamineil,  Pic;  Ki.Gv.v.: 
The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life;  Fi.siiKU:  Discus- 
sions, etc.  ;  Baukdw's  :  Purt/atijri/  :  Bai.lou  ; 
Lecture  Sermons;  Wiiii  TKMOiti: :  Ilist.  of  Univer- 
mliim  ;  I^dwaud  Bleciiicu  :  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Scrip- 


tural Iletriliution  :  Deax  :  Final  Restoration  ;  Moses 
Sti'ART  :  Future  Punishment;  Mead:  The  Soul 
here  and  hereafter;  Cox:  Salrator  mundi;  White: 
Life  in  Clirist .  Baktlett  :  Life  arid  Death  Eternal  : 
Jl'KES  :  Restitution  of  All  Thini/s  .  Oxexham  : 
Catholic  Eschatoloyy :  Clemaxce:  Future  Punish- 
ment ,  MiXTON  :  Glory  of  Clirist ;  Constable  : 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment .  Towxsexd:  Lost 
forerer;  Farrar  :  Eternal  Hope  and  Mercy  and 
Judgment;  E.  B.  PcsEY :  What  is  of  Failh  as  to 
Everlastinr/  Punishment  :  Birks  :  Difficulties  of 
Belief,  Whately  :  Future  State ;  Goulburx  : 
Everlastinij  Punishment :  A\'.  Jacksox  :  The  Doc- 
trine of  Retribution  ;  \\.  II.  McKiM  :  Future 
Punishment  ;  Bartle  :  Hades  and  the  Atone- 
ment ;  Huntington  :  Conditional  Immortality ; 
RixcK ;  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode ;  GI'der  (art. 
in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  Real-Encycl.)  :  Hollen- 
straf'en.  FRANCI.S  I..  PATTOX. 

PUNSHON,  William  Morley,  LL.D.,  Wesleyan  ; 
b.  at  Doncaster,  May  120,  1824  ;  d.  in  London 
(Brixton  Rise),  Thursday,  April  14,  1881.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  town ;  at  fourteen 
went  into  the  lumber-business  at  Hull  and  Sun- 
derland, with  his  grandfather ;  but  in  1842  be- 
came a  local  preacher,  and  (1S44)  entered  the 
Wesleyan  College  at  Richmond,  and  the  next 
year  was  stationed  at  jVIarden,  Kent,  and  there, 
although  but  twenty  years  old,  he  won  an  imme- 
diate recognition.  His  fame  i-apidly  spread,  and 
he  was  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  in  the  denomination.  On  July  30,  1849,  he 
was  ordained  at  Mancliester,  and  preached  on 
several  circuits.  On  April  11,  1868,  he  left  for 
America,  as  representative  of  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago. He  then  went  to  Canada,  and  entered  the 
Canadian  Conference,  of  which  he  was  five  times 
elected  president.  He  preached  and  lectui'ed 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States, 
always  attended  by  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds. 
In  1873  he  returned  to  England;  the  nest  year 
was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  in  February,  1875,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
and  continued  in  its  service  till  death.  He  was 
honored  in  every  vvay.  In  18o9,  as  soon  as  he 
was  eligible,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "  Legal 
Hundred;  "  in  1873  he  was  made  LL.D.  by  Vic- 
toria I'niversity,  Coburg,  Canada.  His  eloquence, 
liis  enthusiasm,  his  wisdom,  his  administrative 
aljility.  wliich  was  of  a  high  order,  were  all  freely 
given  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Ho  was  extraordi- 
narily successful  in  raising  money  for  benevolent 
l>urposes.  He  published  Select  Lectures  and  Ser- 
mons, Londou,  \S()0,  ith  ed.,  1877;  Life  Thout/hts 
(sermons),  1803;  Sahlmtli  Chimes  (verses),  lS(i7, 
new  ed.,  1880;  The  I'roitiijnl  Son,  18()8;  Ser7iions, 
Lectures,  and  Literary  Remains,  1881 ;  Sermons,  1S82 
sq.  See  William  Morlei/  Punshon,  Preacher  and 
Orator.  London,  1881. 

PURCELL,  Henry,  musician;  b.  at  Westmin- 
8tiM'  (London),  Kng.,  1G.')8;  d.  in  London,  Nov. 
21,  KiO.j.  He  was  successively  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey  (11)70)  and  of  Clia|iel  Royal  (1682). 
He  occupied  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
sacred  composers.  His  Sacred  Music  (including 
fifty  anthems),  his  Te  Deum  and  Juhilate,  and  a 
number  of  minor  pieces,  were  colh'cted  and  edited 
by  Vincent  Novel lo,  and  prefaced  with  a  notice 
of  his  life  and  works,  Loudon,  1820-36. 
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PURCELL,  John  Baptist,  D.D.,  Komaii-Catho- 
lic  prelate;  b.  at  Mallow,  County  ('(ilk,  Ireland, 
Feb.  26,  ISOO ;  d.  at  .St.  Martins,  Crown  County, 
O.,  July  4,  1S83.  lie  emigrated  to  America  in 
1818;  studied  theology  in  America  and  France; 
in  1826,  at  Faris,  was  ordained  priest ;  returned  to 
America,  and  was  a  professor,  and  afterwards 
president,  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Kmmitts- 
Durg,  Md.  In  1833  he  w;is  con.secrated  bishop, 
and  in  1850  archbishop,  of  Cincinnati.  When  he 
came  to  his  see,  there  were  only  U!  lioman-Catho- 
lic  churches  in  all  Ohio,  and  many  of  tliese  were 
mere  sheds.  In  1876  tliere  were  460  churches, 
100  chapels,  3  tlieological  seminaries,  3  colleges, 
6  hospitals,  and  22  orphan-asylums.  For  many 
years  Archbishop  Purcell  consented  to  receive 
the  savings  of  his  parishioners,  spent  them  upon 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
1876  failed  for  14,000,000,  wliereupon  fie  retired 
permanently  to  a  monastery.  He  was  the  author 
of  Lectures  and  Pastoral  Letters,  a  series  of  school- 
books,  a  Life  of  X.  I).  McLeod  (New  York, 
186G),  and  held  public  debates  (afterwards  pub- 
lished) with  Alexander  Campbell  (1838),  Thomas 
Vickers  (1868),  and  others.  In  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil he  spoke  and  voted  against  the  infallibility 
dogma,  though  he  accepted  it.  See  Cjilmour: 
Funeral  Oration  on  Archbishop  J.  B.  Purcell,  New 
York,  1883. 

PURGATORY.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
"which  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  fully  elab- 
orated, strikes  its  roots  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries.  It  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  state,  where  the  imperfect  are 
made  fit  for  paradise  by  a  system  of  punitive  and 
refining  sufferings.  This  process  of  refining  was 
not  always  ascribed  to  fire.  The  later  rabbins 
held  to  a  purification  by  water  (Eisexmengek  : 
Enldecktes  Judentum,  ii.  337).  The  general  view, 
however,  was,  that  paradise  was  encompassed  by 
a  sea  of  fire,  in  wliich  the  blemishes  of  souls  were 
consumed  before  their  admission  to  heaven.  The 
Mohammedans  held  that  a  wall  [Koran,  sura  vii.) 
is  built  between  heaven  and  hell,  to  the  top  of 
■whicli  all  are  assigned  whose  good  works  and  evil 
works  are  equal,  and  from  which  they  can  look 
both  into  heaven  and  liell.  The  doctrine  of 
purgatorial  fire  was  developed  from  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  church's  teaching  couceniing  pien- 
auce.  Fire  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
as  a  symbol  of  purification  (Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Matt.  iii. 
11;  1  Pet.  i.  7,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  pun- 
ishment and  damnation  (Matt.  xxv.  4 ;  INIark  ix. 
44,  49,  etc.).  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  process 
of  purification  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  deatli  of  the  individual  and  the  general  resur- 
rection. The  doctrine  of  purgatorial  purification 
first  began  to  be  broached  in  the  third  century. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Peed.  3,  Strom.  7)  speaks 
of  a  spiritual  fire  in  this  world ;  and  Origcn  held 
that  it  continues  beyond  the  grave  (Horn,  in 
Num.  xxr.),  and  says  that  even  Paul  and  Peter 
must  pass  through  it  in  order  to  be  purified  from 
all  sin  (Horn,  in  Ps.  .r.r.rri.).,  Augustine,  relying 
on  Matt.  xii.  32,  regarded  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
torial fire  for  the  cleansing  away  of  the  remainders 
of  sin  as  not  incredilile ;  and  Gregory  the  Great 
established  the  doctrine.  Its  further  history  is 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  penance  in  this  life.     Thomas  Aquinas 


(f/u.  70,  3),  Bonaventura  (Comp.  Iheol.  verit.,  7,  2), 
Gerson  (Scnn.  2.  De  Defunctis),  and  other  great 
men  of  the  middle  ages,  held  that  the  fires  of 
purgatory  were  material.  'I'he  (Jreek  Church, 
refusing  to  go  as  far  as  the  Latin,  laid  down  the 
doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire  as  one  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable differences  between  them  at  the  Council 
of  Florence,  1439.  The  Catliari,  Waldenses,  and 
Wiclif  opposed  the  doctrine.  The  Reformers 
rai.sed  their  voices  against  the  whole  tlieory  of 
purgatory.  The  Council  of  Trent,  on  tlie  other 
liand,  pronounced  an  anathema  against  those  who 
reject  the  dogma.  Rellarmin  elaborated  the  doc- 
trine in  his  extensive  work  on  purgatory  (De 
Puryatorio),  proves  it  from  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Kings  xxxi.  13;  2  Kings  i.,  iii.,  etc.),  the 
Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  xii.  40  .sq.  ;  Tob.  iv.  18),  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  32;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 
sq.,  etc.),  the  Fatliers,  the  councils,  and  reason, 
and  comes  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  fire  of  pur- 
gatory is  material  (iijnem  purijatorii  esse  corpore- 
um).  KfD.  HOFMANN. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  the  (jreek-Catho- 
lic  Church  is  thus  stated  in  tlie  Longer  Catecliisni 
of  the  Eastern  Church:  — 

"  Q  .376.  —  "What  is  to  be  remarked  of  such  souls  as 
have  departed  with  faitli,  but  witliout  having  had 
time  to  bring  fortli  fruits  worthy  of  reiientance  ? 
This,  that  they  may  lie  aided  towards  tlie  attainment 
of  a  blessed  resurrection  by  prayers  offered  in  their 
behalf,  especially  such  as  are  offered  in  nnion  with 
the  oblation  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  Body 
I  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  hv  works  of  mercy  done  in 
faith  for  their  memory.  (J.  .'577.  —  On  what  is  this 
doctrine  grounded  ?  On  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Churih,  the  sources  of  which  may  be  seen 
even  in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament.  Judas 
Maceabicus  offered  sacrifices  for  his  men  that  had 
fallen  (2  Mace.  .xii.  4:i).  Prayer  for  the  departed  has 
ever  formed  a  fixed  part  of  the  divine  Liturgy,  from 
the  first  Liturgy  of  the  apostle  .James.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  says,  '  Very  great  will  be  the  benefit  to 
those  souls  tor  which  prayer  is  offered  at  the  moment 
when  the  holy  and  tremendous  sacrifice  is  lying  in 
view  '  (Lect.  Mi/s.,  v.  9).  St.  Basil  the  Great,  in  his 
Prayers  for  Pentecost,  says  that  '  the  Lord  vouchsafes 
to  receive  from  us  propitiatory  prayers  and  sacrifices 
for  tliose  that  are  kept  in  Hades,  and  allows  us  the 
hope  of  obtaining  for  them  peace,  relief,  and  free- 
dom.' " 

Compare  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  qu.  Ixvi.  See  Schaff  :  Creeds,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  34.J,  346,  504. 

The  Roman-Catliolic  doctrine  of  purgatory  is 
stated  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  Profession  of 
the  Tridentine  Faith  (see  art.  Tridentine),  and 
also  thus  in  tlie  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent :  — 

"  "Whereas  the  Catholic  Church,  instructed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has,  from  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  taught  in  sacred 
councils,  and  very  recently  in  this  tecumenical  Syn- 
od, that  there  is  a  juirgatory,  and  that  the  souls  there 
detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
but  principally  by  the  acceptalile  sacrifice  of  the 
altar:  the  holy  Synod  enjoins  on  bishops  that  they 
diligently  endeavor  that  the  sound  doctrine  concern- 
ing purgatory  ...  he  believed,  maintained,  taiiglii, 
and  everywhere  proclaimed  by  the  faithful  of  Christ." 
—  Sessio  xxv.;  cf  Sch.\ff:  Creeds,  ii.  p.  108. 

"  Catholics  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  i.e.,  a 
place  or  state  where  souls  departing  this  life  with 

I  remission  of  their  sins  as  to  the  guilt  or  eternal  pain, 
but  yet  liable  to  some  temporary  punishment  still  re- 
maining due,  or  not  perfectly  freed  from  the  blemisli 

!  of  some  defects  which  we  call  venial  sins,  are  purged 
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before  tlieir  admittance  into  heaven,  where  nothing 
that  is  defiled  ean  enter.  We  also  believe  that  such 
souls  so  detained  in  purgatory,  being  the  living  nietu- 
iiers  of  Christ  Jesus,  are  relieved  l),v  the  |)rayers  and 
suffrages  of  their  fellow-members  hereon  earth.  But 
where  this  place  be,  of  what  nature  or  quality  the 
pains  be,  how  long  souls  may  be  there  detained,  in 
what  manner  the  suffrages  made  on  their  behalf  Vie 
applied,  —  whether  by  way  of  satisfaction,  interces- 
sion, etc.,  —  are  questions  superriuous,  and  imperti- 
nent as  to  faith."  —  Bkrington  AXD  Kirk:  Faith  of 
Catholics,  London,  184(;,  vol.  3,  3d  e<l.,  pp.  140-207, 
where  the  appropriate  pa-ssages  from  the  Fatliers, 
Liturgies,  etc.,  are  given  at  length.  See  Loi'vet:  Le 
jjui-f/atoire  d'apres  les  re'celatioiis  des  saints,  Paris,  18S0. 

PURIFICATIONS.  I.  1.  What  d'ifiles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  ?  how,  whom,  how  much,  and 
how  long,  does  it  defile  f 

A.  Certain  animals,  when  eaten  by  men,  defile. 

B.  The  woman,  after  childliirlh.  The  defiling 
element  in  her  is  nut  the  giving  birth  to  a  cliild, 
or  the  fact  that  she  gave  birth,  but  her  condition, 
which  is  like  tlie  ■'  uncleanness  of  her  being 
unwell"  (Lev.  xii.  2);  i.e.,  the  impurity  of  her 
monthly  illness. 

C.  Liprosij.  It  defiles  not  only  the  person 
afHicted  with  it,  and  his  dress,  but  also  every 
otlier  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  dur- 
ing tlie  time  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii.  4G).  Every 
one  who  enters  a  house  wliich  the  priest  has  pro- 
nounced as  leprous  becomes  unclean  for  one  day 
(Lev.  xiv.  40). 

D.  Certain  secretions  of  the  h  uman  hoili/  (Lev.  xv.). 
(a)  In  a  man.     (a)  (jonorrluea  renders  unclean 

not  only  the  patient  himself,  but  every  couch,  seat, 
or  object  on  which  lie  lies  or  sits ;  and  all  persons 
he  spits  upon,  or  touches  with  his  body,  are  unclean 
till  the  evening  (1-12).  (ji)  Nocturnal  emissions 
of  a  man  render  him  unclean  till  the  evening,  and 
so  all  stained  garments,  and  his  wife,  in  case  she 
lies  at  his  side.  It  is  important  to  know,  that, 
according  to  the  context  in  verse  IS,  the  nocturnal 
accident  is  the  primary  object  of  discussion  in 
the  section  :  whereas  the  fact  that  he  lies  by  a 
woman  is  secondary,  just  as  accidental  as  the  gar- 
ment or  skin  which  happens  to  be  near  the  man 
having  a  discliarge.  It  nmst  also  be  noticed,  that, 
concerning  the  garment  (U"  skin,  it  is  said, "  where- 
on is  the  discharge  of  seed"  (17)  ;  whereas  of  the 
woman  (IS),  notliing  is  said  in  connection  with 
the  discharge.  Thus  garment  or  skin  becomes 
tmcleau,  when  coming  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  discharge  of  seed;  whereas  a  iuiman  being 
becomes  unclean,  if  he  uidy  conies  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  man  liaving  the  discharge.  The 
possibility  that  a  man  may  Iiave  a  nocturnal  emis- 
sion without  having  any  .sexual  intercourse  with 
the  wife  lying  at  his  side,  must  be  regarded  as 
known  to  the  lawgiver.  And  the  possibility  be- 
comes a  reality,  when  we  consider  that  the  same 
phrase,  "  to  lie  with  "  (HX  2D\e),  is  also  used  in 
verse  24,  where  a  man  li(!S  by  the  side  of  his  wify 
being  in  her  monthly  iinimnty,  and  where  it  can- 
not have  the  meaning  of  sexual  intercour.se,  since 
the  inUMCourse  with  such  a  woman  diil  not  render 
tlie  man  unclean  for  seven  days,  but  was  a  crime 
])unislied  with  death  (Lev.  xx.  IS).  UV  thus  sec  thai 
from  Lev.  xv.  18  it  cannot  be  in/erred  that  conjugal 
intercourse  rendered  unclean ,  and  that  our  passage 

'  The  aulhor'e  u«f  of  comnouiid  cplthctH,  eg.,  "rellglo- 
trlbico-WBtbetlc  "  haH  been  reliiliicd  In  urder  to  uvoid  clrclini- 
ibcutlouB. 


treats  only  of  involuntary  emission  of  semen  has 
already  been  indicated  l\y  the  Mas.soretes. 

(i)  In  a  woman,  (n)  Her  courses,  wliich  render 
her  unclean  seven  days,  and  so  all  things  which  the 
touches,  and  which,  on  their  part,  defile  any  object 
that  happens  to  be  upon  them  :  touching  sucli 
object  causes  uncleanness  till  the  evening,  and  so 
does  any  personal  contact  with  the  woman.  The 
man  who  lies  with  her  is  unclean  for  seven  days 
(Lev.  XV.  19-24).  (/3)  Prolonged  issue  of  blood,  whicli 
defiles  as  much  as  menstruation  (Lev.  xv.  25-27). 

E.  A  dead  bodi/  defies,  (a)  I'ouching  the  car- 
casses of  unclean  beasts  renders  unclean  for  one  day 
(Lev.  x'i.  8,24,25,28;  Xuni.xix.  22).  (//)  The  car- 
casses of  such  clean  beasts  as  had  not  been  regu- 
larly slaughtered,  or  had  died  of  themselces,  when 
eaten,  or  even  touched,  make  unclean  for  one  day 
(Lev.  xi.  :!9  sq.,  xxii.  8).  (c)  A  human  corpse 
when  touched  makes  unclean  for  seven  days 
(Num.  xix.  11);  and  it  imparts  its  uncleanness 
to  the  tent,  and  this  again  to  all  persons  entering 
the  same,  and  to  every  uncovered  vessel  (14.  sq.). 
To  touch  one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the 
oi^en  field,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or 
a  grave,  makes  also  unclean  for  seven  days  (16). 

2.  What  is  the  7iature  of  the  impurilij  of  the  un- 
clean phenomena  enumerated  above  ?  Is  it  a  physico- 
(eslhetic,  or  a  religio-ethical,  or  both  ?  A  nd  what  is  the 
source  of  perception  that  such  impurity  exists  ? 

A.  In  defining  the  character  of  the  itnpurities 
treated  abore,  we  have  to  consider,  (a)  The  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ^(iwf  A  ("  unclean  "),  which, 
whatever  signification  we  attach  to  the  word, 
denotes  from  the  very  beginning  an  external, 
;esthetical  impurity;  (b)  The  usage  oi  tameh  —  this 
denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  phy.sico-a'sthetic  impu- 
rity (Ezek.  iv.  12-14;  Dent,  xxiii.  12-14),  on  the 
other  hand,  an  ethical  impurity  (Lev.  xxii.  4; 
Isa.  vi.  5;  Ezek.  xxii.  5;  Zech.  xiii.  2);  and  even 
if  we  take  the  word  in  its  wider  sense,  as  denoting 
•'  abomination  "  or  "  immorality  "  (in  the  highest 
sense),  we  have  not  yet  the  character  of  all  impu- 
rity; (c)  The  synonymes  of  'Tameh,  but  these  do  not 
help  us  in  deciding  the  character  of  the  impurity 
in  question  ;  (r/)  The  means  used  in  removing 
the  impurities.     These  ;ilso  are  indecisive. 

The  result  is,  that  the  phenomena  enumerated 
under  I.  1  have  not  been  pronounced  as  impure 
because  of  physical  or  ivsthetic  impurity,  but  on 
account  of  another  quality,  because  to  them  was 
attached  an  abnormity  of  a  higher,  non-percepti- 
ble nature  ;  that  is,  because  in  those  "  impure  " 
phenomena  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  psycho- 
logical relation  of  man  to  (lod,  of  the  true  religio- 
nun'al  connection  with  the  divine,  is  supposed. 
Thus  the  impurity  in  <piestion  has  in  the  frst  place 
a  religio-ethical  character.  But,  since  an  external 
impurity  is  the  secondary  factor  of  the  abnormity 
which  is  supposed  in  the  "  impure  "  phenomena,  a 
reli(/io-ethico-(Vsthetic  impurity  is  attached  to  them, 
which  is  not  in  opposition  to  Ileb.  is.  13  sq., 
rightly  understood. 

13.  What  is  the  source  of  perception,  that  to  the 
things  nicidioncd  (I.  1)  belongs  an  elhico-cesthetic  im- 
jnirily  ? 

(a)  The  direct  source  of  this  perception.  We 
have  no  direct  indication,  and  we  can  only  arrive 
at  a  result  by  examining  indirectly  what  the  Old 
Testament  understands  by  an  "  elhico-a-sthetic 
impurity."    The  following  possibilities  have  been 
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urged.  (1)  The  impurity  in  question  is  a  cnmmnn 
physical  one,  intended  to  previnit  persons  atHioted 
with  it  from  visiliiii;  tlii'  teinpli'  (M:iiinoiii<les : 
More  nel)ukhim,\\\.  17;  Iless;  (liscliiclile  Musis, 
iv.  4,  ;38G  sq.).  Others  maintained  that  the  puri- 
ficatory Uiws  were  intende<I  to  jihice  a  liarrier  be- 
tween Israel  and  other  nations  ('J'aoitiis  :  Hist.,  v. 
4;  Deriich  erez  sulla.  III.  ;  Sjiencer,  i.  cap.  8,  2,  "J; 
Von  Ciilhi:  Biht.  Theol.,  1836,  i.  p.  28:i ;  Ilit/ig-, 
pp.  98  .sq.  ;  I'.itschl:  Reehlferlitpw;/,  ii/',  1882,  p. 
91).  Or  (2)  It  is  an  espeeinl  inlcnsirely  jihi/sicot  one. 
Thus,  (a)  Those  who  malce  them  sanitary  precau- 
tions (iMichaelis,  iv.  §  207  sq.  ;  Saalschiitz,  i.  217, 
253;  Winer,  ii.  319)  ;  (ji)  Tliose  wlio  make  dis- 
gust (Winer,  ii.  319),  or  natural  aversion  (Knohel : 
Com.  on  Exoil US-Leviticus,  1857,  on  Ler.  xi.  15),  or 
an  instinctive  liorror  (cf.  Haudissin.p.  101 :  Kwald, 
p.  192,  combines  a  and  S),  the  original  source  of 
this  conception.  (3)  /Ulii/ious,  ethic,  and  oeslhetic, 
since  "  llie  two  factors  of  the  Jinal  lieinij.  birth  and 
death,  procreation  and  corruption,  beginning  and 
end,  when  contrasted  with  divine  infinitude,  are 
sinful  and  iriqmre  "  (Balir,  ii.  4G2).  But  to  this 
must  1)6  objected,  («)  that  two  objects  which  serve 
to  develop  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  become 
thereby  in  no  way  related;  on  the  contrary,  they 
may,  in  spite  of  this  external  or  formal  relation, 
be  essentially  unlike,  yea,  oppose  each  other : 
birth  and  death,  procreation  and  corruption,  be- 
cause presenting  the  beginning  and  end  of  human 
existence,  are  therefore  not  yet  materially  related. 
(/?)  The  empiric  matter  of  fact  of  the  Hebrew 
purificatory  laws  is  also  against  Bahr's  hypothe- 
sis, since  the  Helirews  never  looked  upon  the 
new-born  child  as  unclean.  These  arguments 
hold  good  also  against  Kurtz  (Opfercultus,  p.  367), 
II.  Schultz  (pp.  33(j  sq.),  and  Oehler  (§  142),  who 
in  the  main  follow  the  hypothesis  of  Biihr.  (4) 
The  impurity  is  a  reliyio-ethico-csslhetic  one,  because 
it  teas  reyarded  as  a  more  distant  or  nearer  effect  of 
death.  Thus  .Somnier,  pp.  243  sq.  ;  Keil,  §  57  ;  A. 
Koehler,  i.  pp.  409,  412,416;  Dillmann  on  Leviti- 
cus, xi.-xv. ;  F.  W.  Schultz,  in  Ztickler's  Hand- 
Inich,  i.  p.  241;  Hamburger,  i.  p.  874. 

This  view  can  not  only  be  established  by  the 
Old  Testament  in  general,  but  can  also  be  applied 
to  the  single  impurities.  This  direct  source  of 
the  Old-Testament  conception  of  an  ethico-ses- 
thetic  impurity  is  also  not  put  aside  by  a  direct 
source  of  this  conception  outside  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, because  there  is 

(b)  No  indirect  source  of  the  Israeliti.ih  conception 
of  the  ethico-CESthetic  impurity  outside  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    To  make  this  assertion  good,  we  must 

(o)  Sliow  since  when  the  conception  of  an  ethico- 
(estlielic  impurity  existed  in  Israel.  From  those 
prophetical  writings  the  date  of  which  is  given 
■with  certainty,  we  learn  the  following,  putting, 
however,  tho.se  passages  where  unclean  (i.e.,  abom- 
inable) is  taken  in  a  mere  religio-ethical  sense,  and 
as  not  innuediately  belonging  here,  in  brackets. 
[Amos:  unclean  is  the  land  outside  of  Palestine 
(vii.  17)].  Hosea:  Israel  shall  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria  (ix.  3  sq.);  [Israel  is  defiled  on  account 
of  irreligion  and  innnorality  (3)].  l.Micah:  un- 
cleanness  (i.e  ,  abomination)  causes  destruction 
(ii.  13).  fsaiah  :  the  Israel  of  the  time  of  salvation 
will  defile  his  former  idols  (xxx.  22)].  .Jeremiah: 
the  hou.ses  of  .Jerusalem  shall  be  defiled  as  the 
place  of  Tophet  (xix.  13).     This  defilement  was 


probably  brouglit  about  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii. 

10),  since  he  defiled  the  liigh  places  in  the  cities  of 
.Iiidah  in  general  (8),  not  by  ]ihysical  defilement 
(as  2  Kings  x.  27),  but  as,  in  the  case  of  the  alta)- 
at  Bethel  (2  Kings  xxiii.  lij  .sip),  by  bones  out 
of  the  .sepulchres  [Israel  has  )>olluted  himself  by 
idolatry  (.Jer.  ii.  23),  and  his  laiul  (ii.  7,  vii.  .30. 
xxxii.  34.  Lamentations:  pollutt^l  with  Ijlood  (iv. 
14  sq.)].  In  I'^zeLiel  we  have  parallels  to  I.  1  :  food 
baked  with  dimg  that  cometh  out  of  man  is  un- 
clean (iv.  12  sq.);  the  menstruating  woman  with 
her  pollution  is  mentioned  (xxii.  10);  the  defiled 
Land  is  comjiared  to  her  nncleanne.ss  (xxxvi.  17)  ; 
that  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  in  jiieces,  is 
unclean  (iv.  14)  ;  .Jalive's  hou.se  is  defiled  by  bones 
out  of  the  sepulchres  (ix.  7,  xliii.  7)  ;  priests  can 
only  defile  themselves  for  five  dead  persons  (xliv. 
25)  ;  [the  sanctuary  and  .lerusalem  are  defiled  by 
the  presence  of  idols  (v.  11,  xiv.  11,  xx.  7,  18,  30 
.sq.,  43,  xxii.  3  sq.,  15,  xxiii.  7,  30,  38,  xxxvi.  17 
sq.,  xliii.  7) ;  ancient  .Jerusalem  is  defiled  by 
blood  (xxiv.  9,  11)  ;  uncleamie.ss  and  aposta.sy  to- 
gether (xxxix.  24)  ;  to  defile  the  neighbor's  wife 
by  adultery  (xviii.  (i,  11,  15,  xxii.  11);  God  pro- 
noinices  Israel  unclean  because  of  his  sins  (xx. 
26);  but  fiod  will  clean.se  Israel  (xxxvi.  25,  29, 
xxxvii.  23)  ;  finally,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  soul  becomes  polluted  by  nncleanness  (iv. 
14)].  Ezekiel  laments  also  over  the  priests  who 
hitherto  made  no  difference  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean  (xxii.  26),  and  puts  it  down  as  a 
special  duty  of  the  priests  to  teach  this  differ- 
ence (xliv.  23).  Deulero-Isaiah :  the  uncircum- 
cised  and  unclean  shall  henceforth  come  no  more 
into  .Jeru.salem  (Isa.  Hi.  1);  "touch  no  unclean 
tiling"  (11)  ;  the  unclean  shall  not  be  in  the  land 
in  the  messianic  time  (xxxv.  8).  liayyai:  a  dead 
body  defiles  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  priests 
(ii.  13).  Since  in  the  non-disputed  oldest  literary 
monuments  of  Lirael  we  have  essentially  the  same  laws 
of  uncleanness  as  contained  in  Lev.  xi.-xv..  Num. 
xix.,  it  can  be  no  question  that  Israel's  views  con- 
cerning purifications  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
old.  When,  nevertheless,  Israel  is  said  to  have 
taken  those  ideas  from  another  source,  this  can 
only  be  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  perceptions 
of  those  nations  with  whom  Israel  at  a  very  early 
period  is  said  to  have  come  in  contact,  or,  in  fact, 
has  been  in  contact,  —  Aryans,  ancient  Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians ;  but 

(/3)  A  foreiyn  origin  of  the  idea  in  question  could 
only  he  supp/o.^ed  on  the  yr</und  that  a  nation  heiny  in 
a  more  distant  or  nearer  relation  to  Israel  could  show 
a  purificatory  law  which  ayreed  in  principle  and  de- 
tail with  tliat  of  the  Uld  Testament.  From  what  we 
know,  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  When,  concerniny  the 
outward  oriyin  oft/ie  Old-Testanient  ideas  of  puriji- 
cation,  it  must  lie  sujiposed  that  in  them,  partly,  very 
ancient  material  has  been  spiritualized  and  supple- 
mented  accordiny  to  a  principle  offered  hy  an  espe- 
cial revelation,  the  question  is  still  to  be  answered, 
why  Ezekiel  has  made  the  ideas  of  uncleanness  more 
prominent  than  the  former.  AVhen,  however,  the 
given  notices  show,  that,  in  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, references  to  the  idea  of  uncleanness  are 
more  and  more  increasing,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  same  cause  (viz.,  the  growing  seriousness 
of  God's  governing  the  world  since  the  appiear- 
ance  of  Isaiah)  which  led  to  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  sin  and  a  stronger  accentuation  of  expiatorj- 
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sacrifices,  has  also  brought  the  ideas  of  uiicleaii- 
ness,  as  being  connected  with  sin  and  death,  in 
tlie  foreground  of  the  thinking  of  the  Israelitish 
congregation  in  general,  and  also  especially  of 
tliat  o£  Ezekiel,  wlioni  God  had  taken  from  among 
the  priests  to  be  a  prophet.  C'onip.  Koenig :  Ojfcn- 
laruiiffgbei/rilf',  i.  pp.  148  sq. ;  Dillmann  :  Ueher  die 
Herkunfl  Jer  uri/cxchiclilliclien  Sai/en  tier  Hebrder 
(Berichteder  .\cadeniie  zu  Berlin,  1882),  p.  3. 

II.  1.  What  Purifications  were  enjoined  for  re- 
mnvinij  the  enumerated  impurities-?  —  For  .1  is  no 
purification.  For  B  —  For  seven  or  fourteen  days 
respectively  (i.e.,  after  tlie  birth  of  a  boy  or  a  girl) 
the  woman  is  as  thoroughly  unclean  as  in  tiie 
time  of  her  menstruation ;  and,  after  w'ashiug  her- 
self and  her  clothes,  she  is  clean  from  her  positive 
impurity,  but  not  from  lier  negative  impurity 
(i.e.,  her  keeping  aloof  from  holy  things  and  from 
the  sanctuary),  which  can  only  be  removed  by  pre- 
senting a  lamb  one  year  old  as  a  burnt  ofl:'ering, 
and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove  as  a  sin  offer- 
ing (Lev.  xii.  6  sq.) ;  but,  if  she  be  poor,  a  pigeon 
or  a  turtle-dove  suffices  for  the  burnt  offering 
also  (8).  For  C — He  who  has  shown  a  doubt- 
ful symptom  of  leprosy  on  his  body  has  only  to 
wash  his  (jarments  (Lev.  xiii.  6,  34)  ;  garments 
affected  with  leprosy  must  be  burnt  (52,  5.5,  57)  ; 
garments  or  stuffs  which  only  showed  doubt- 
ful signs  of  leprosy  are  to  lie  washed  (54,  58).  At 
the  pui-ification  of  the  leper,  one  of  the  two  clean 
live  birds  is  to  killed  over  a  vessel  containing 
spring  water  :  the  other  is  to  be  dipped  in  the 
mixed  blood  and  water,  together  with  cedar-wood, 
hyssop,  and  a  crimson  thread  or  band.  The 
fluid  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the  convalescent 
seven  times,  and  the  living  bird  is  allowed  to  fly 
away  over  the  fields  (Lev.  xiv.  4-7).  The  con- 
valescent then  washes  his  garments,  shaves  off  all 
his  hair,  bathes  in  water,  as  he  is  to  do  again 
on  the  seventh  day  (8  sq.).  Of  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  killed  as  trespiiss-ojiering,  the  priest  sprinkles  | 
upon  the  top  of  liis  right  ear,  upon  tlie  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  an<l  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot ;  then  some  of  the  oil  is  sprinkled  seven 
times  towards  the  holy  place  of  the  sanctuary 
(10-18).  Xext  the  ewe-lamb  is  presented  as  a 
sin-offering,  and  tlie  second  he-lamb  as  a  liolo- 1 
canst,  accompanied  by  the  usual  bloodless  oblation 
of  tlie  flour  (19  sq.).  In  case  of  poverty,  for  the 
sin-offering  and  holocaust  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
voimg  pigeons  are  accepted  (21-32).  A  leprous 
nou.se  is  to  be  broken  down  (45),  and  he  wlio  did 
sleep  or  eat  iu  it  must  wash  his  garments  (47). 
Hut,  if  the  liouse  is  dt^clared  clean,  its  purification 
is  effected  as  de.scribed  above  (1-7,  48-.53).  For 
D,  (a),  («)  —  When  the  discharge  of  .semen  has 
cea.sed,  he  must  wash  his  garments,  and  bathe  in 
running  water;  he  presents  two  turtle-doves  or 
two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering  and  the 
ether  for  a  holocaust  (Lev.  xv.  13-15).  Persons 
defiled  directly  or  indirectly  by  such  a  iierson 
have  only  to  wash  their  garnients,  and  batiie  their 
bodies  (5-11),  Earthen  vessels  touched  by  the 
[latient  must  be  broken ;  wooden  ones,  rinsed  with 
water  (12).  For  D,  (a),  (/?)  — Xocturnal  accidents 
render  the  persons  unclean  till  the  evening,  when 
they  must  bathe,  while  all  stained  garments  re- 
quire wasliing  (l(i-18).  For  D.  (b),  (n)  —  In  case  of 
the  menstruating  woman,  no  purification  is  iivdi- 
tated  ;  but  the  persons  indirectly  defiled  by  her 


must  wash  garments  and  bodies  (21  sq.).  Since, 
however,  the  irregular  issue  of  blood  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  {l>,  b,  /J)  is  only  regarded  as  tem- 
porary, different  from  the  regular  issue,  having 
the  same  defiling  qualifications  (25  sq.),  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  lawgiver  intended  the 
same  purificatory  laws  for  the  menstruating  woman 
as  for  the  one  afflicted  with  an  irregular  issue  of 
blood  (29  sq.).  For  E,  (a)  —  AVhoever  carries  the 
carcass  of  unclean  animals  must  wash  his  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xi.  21,  28);  the  objects  ujion  which  a 
carcass  accidentally  falls,  such  as  utensils  of  wood, 
garnients,  or  skins,  require  cleansing  by  being  left 
in  icater  till  the  evening  (32)  ;  earthen  ves.sels, 
ovens,  and  stoves  must  be  broken  (33,  35).  For 
E,  (b)  —  Carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal 
requires  washing  of  garnients  (40).  For  E,  (c)  — 
Defilement  at  a  dead  person  requires  a  red  heifer 
without  spot,  and  upon  ^^■hicll  ne\er  came  yoke, 
etc.  (Num.  xix.  1-G).  The  ashes  of  the  burnt 
heifer  are  put  into  running  water  (17),  which 
becomes  the  water  of  abomination,  i  e.,  the  water 
appointed  for  the  purification  of  uncleanness :  in 
this  sense  the  word  niJ  "0  (may  niddah)  is  to  be 
taken.  With  this  water,  those  who  liave  become 
defiled  directly  or  indirectly  for  a  dead  person,  as 
well  as  the  house  of  the  dead  and  its  vessels,  are 
to  be  sprinkled,  by  means  of  hy.ssop,  on  the  third 
and  seventh  day  after  the  defilement ;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  the  per.son  shall  purify  himself,  and 
wash  his  clothes  (12  sq.,  17-19).  The  latter  must 
also  be  done  by  him  who  prepares,  keeps,  and  uses 
the  ashes  (7  sq.,  10,  21).  The  officiating  priest, 
as  well  as  the  man  who  burnt  the  red  heifei-,  have, 
besides,  to  bathe  their  flesh  in  water  (7  sq.).  As 
for  the  Xazarite  who  defiled  himself  by  a  sudden 
death,  see  \um.  vi.  9-12.  Of  the  booty  taken 
from  heathenish  nations,  every  thing  that  may 
abide  the  fire  is  to  go  through  it,  and  must  be 
purified  with  the  water  of  separation  :  all  that 
abideth  not  the  fire  is  to  go  llirouijli  the  water:  and 
a  person  touching  such  booty  must  wash  his 
clothes  on  the  seventh  day. 

2.  U/)on  what  perceptions  is  the  purifying  power 
of  the  objects  iisefl,  and  actions  performed ,  at  the 
purifications,  based  i  («)  'J'lie  tlestructio.i  of  un- 
clean thing.s,  in  whatever  form  or  manner,  needs 
no  explanat  ion.  (b)  Going  through  fire  is  easily  to 
be  understood,  since  fire  is  often  mentioneil  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  purifying  means  (Ps.  xii.  6). 
(c)  That  tcater  should  be  used  for  removing  the 
ethico-a'sthetic  inqnirity  is  a  matter  of  course; 
and  it  is  jio.ssible  that  "  living  "  water,  even  where 
it  is  not  expressly  statetl,  is  meant,  (r/)  The  sin 
anil  burnt  sacrijices  required  of  the  woman  after 
childbirth,  the  leper,  the  man  having  a  running 
issue,  and  the  woman  having  an  issue  ot  blood, 
have  th<'ir  usual  signification.  (')  In  the  jnn-ifi- 
cation  of  the  leper,  all  materials  anil  actions  show 
the  great  step  w  hicli  the  person  to  be  purified  took 
fiimi  the  awful  nearnehS  of  death  to  the  gladsome 
communion  of  untroubled  life.  (  /')  In  removing 
the  impurity  caused  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  per.son, 
the  i-ed  color  of  the  cow,  as  .symbol  of  the  source  of 
life,  being  in  the  blood,  must  be  considered.  As 
a  yoke  had  never  come  upon  her,  she  was  the 
emblem  of  virgin  energy.  Cedar-wood,  crimson 
thriail,  an<l  hi/sso/i,  wliich  w ere  also  u.sed,  represent 
emblems  of  incorruptibility,  medicine  against  im- 
purity, and  symbol  of  life. 
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III.  Poal-ranontcal  DecelopiiienI,  anil  Time  of 
VaUditi/,  of  tlie  ( )ld-'ri,'.stameiit,  ideas  of  iiiipurily 
and  purificatory  cercMiionifs. — 1.  [Micr  Deockip- 
metit.  When,  m  tlic  time  of  ICzra,  Israel  took 
upon  liinisi'lt  to  observe  even  the  laws  concerning 
clean  and  unclean  according  to  the  I'entatench, 
the  scribes  took  it  npon  themselves  to  clearly  de- 
fine, not  only  (he  laws  laid  down  in  the  canon, 
but  also  those  inl'c^i'ences  which  were  dednced 
from  them.  These  rules  and  regulations  are 
found  in  the  treatises,  CliuUin,  Nhhluli,  Tebid  Jom, 
Oha/oth,  Ahodah  zarah  (ii.  0),  Miki-aoth,  Yiulaiim 
(conip.  the  art.  Talmud).  Hut  not  all  laraelltas 
took,  part  in  these  riijorom  puri/icalori/  efforts.  Re- 
ligious  indifference  led  on  the.  one  hand  to  lax- 
ne.ss  (.Job  i.  10  sq.)  ;  while  over-.scrnjmlonsness  on 
the  other  hand  led  to  the  formation  of  special 
societies,  the  most  rigorous  of  which  was  that  of 
the  Chasidim  (q.  v.).  2.  l^iiiie  of  V(didit>j.  That 
the  Old- Testament  ideas  of  impurities  and  puri- 
fications existed  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  see  from  1  Mace.  i.  62  sq. ;  2  Mace.  vi. 
18,  vii.  1  sq.,  xi.  31 ;  Tacitus :  Hi.it.,  v.  4,  5.  The 
sixth  i)ai-t,  or  seder,  of  the  Mishna  (compiled 
about  180  A.U.),  shows  a  develoimient  of  the 
Old-Testament  purificatory  laws.  But  it  is  very 
significant,  that  of  tiie  sixtli  .seder  only  the  sev- 
enth treatise  has  been  snpplied  with  a  gainara 
[i.e.,  exposition].  But  partly  in  con.sequence  of 
the  declarations  of  Christ  —  though  he  did  not 
abolish  the  ideas  of  his  times  concerning  clean 
and  unclean  (Matt.  viii.  4  ;  Luke  xvii.  14)  when 
dealing  with  unconverted  persons  —  concerning 
the  spiritnality  of  the  Old-Testament  religion  and 
morals  (Matt.  v.  17,  21  sq.-vii.  12,  xi.  30,  xii.  8, 
XV.  11);  partly  in  consequence  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  reminded  the  disciples  of  the 
new  spiritual  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion 
(John  xiv.  26),  and  showed  to  Peter  in  a  vision 
that  the  difference  of  food  has  lost  its  authority 
in  the  Christian  son  of  history  of  salvation  (Acts 
X.  15), — Jewish  Chriflians  were  already  at  a  very 
early  period  converted  to  eat  with  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, by  receiving  Christ  as  the  new  living  law- 
giver into  their  souls  (Gal.  ii.  20).  The  departure 
of  this  Jewish-Christian  part  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem,  and  tlie  destruction  of  the 
temple,  became,  at  least  to  the  le.is  rii/orous  anion// 
them,  a  guide  to  regard  the  lex  en'renionialis  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  tlie  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ix.  1  sq.),  as  perfected,  i.e.,  spirit- 
ualized, in  Christianity.  The  Church  of  Chi-ist 
knows,  it  is  true,  that  death  ii?  the  wages  of  sin 
(Rom.  vi.  23),  and  groans.to  be  relieved  from  the 
body  of  this  death  (vii.  24);  but  she  does  not  re- 
gard the  death  of  the  body,  and  all  like  symptoms 
of  the  life  of  the  body,  as  the  evil  from  which  we 
should  flee  the  most,  but  the  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting death  (Matt.  viii.  22  ;  Luke  ix.  60).  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead  :  but  go  thou  and  preach 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Lit.  —  The  Coniiuentaries  on  Leviticus  and 
Numbers;  .1.  Spencer  :  De  ler/ibus  Hel/riEorum  ri- 
tiialihiis  (1685),  ed.  Pfaff,  Tuliingfe,  1732,  pp.  182 
sq.,  482  sq.,  773  sq.,  1174  sq.  ;  also  in  Ugolini's 
Thesaurus  Anfii/'j.  -Sacrarum,  xxii.  929  sq.,  and  the 
rejoinder  of  J.  11.  Maii,  Dis.ierlt.  de  histrat  el  purif. 
Heir.,  Ihid.,  p.  931  ;  Luxn:  Die  alien  jiid.  Heilig- 
thiimer,  Hamburg,  1695;  J.  D.  Michaklis:  Mos. 
Recht,  iv.  pp.  220  sq.  ;  Saalschutz  :  Mos.  llecht, 


1846,  1848  (2d  ed.,  1853,  cap.  22-32);  WebeR-. 
System  iter  atlsi/nayoi/alen  Theoloijie  [Leipzig],  1880. 
pp.  61  sq.,  267  sq. ;  Bodenbchatz  :  Kirchl.  Ver- 
fassuni/  iter  lieuttf/en  Juden,  Krlangen,  1748,  part  4  ; 
ISaiir:  Si/niholik  des  Mosaische  (Julius,  ii.  1839, 
pp.  454-522;  Die  Wette:  Arcliaolorjic  (4th  ed., 
1864),  §  188  sq.;  Keii.  :  Ilandhurh  der  bilil.  Arch. 
(2d  ed.,  1875),  §  56  sq.  ;  Kwald  :  Alterlhtimer  des 
Volk-es  Israel  (3d  ed.,  1866),  pp.  192  sq. ;  F.  W. 
SCHULTZ,  in  ZiJCKLEu's  llandhuch  der  theiit.  Wis- 
senschaften,  i.  (1882),  pp.  229  sq.  ;  A.  KoHi.Eit: 
Lehrhuch  der  hihl.  Gcsch.,  i.  (1875),  pp.  409  sq.  ; 
the  Old-Testament  theology  of  Okiii.eh  (2d  ed., 
1882), §  142  stp,  H.  Sciiui.TZ  (2d  ed.,  1878),  chap, 
xxiii.,  IIiTZK!  (ed.  Kneuker,  1880),  pp.98  sq.  ; 
the  monographs  of  Sommeii  (in  his  liitil.  Ahhaud- 
lunyen,  1846),  pp.  183-367;  Kuirrz,  in  Theoloij. 
Studien  u.  Kriliken,  1846,  pp.  629  sq.  ;  Count 
Baudissin,  in  his  Studien,  2d  part  (1878),  pp.  90 
sq.  ;  RiTsciiL  :  Die  rhrisll.  Lehre  von  der  liechlferli- 
(juny,  ii.  (2<1  ed.,  1882),  pp.  91  sq.  ;  finally  the 
articles  of  Winek,  in  his  ItealwiirterOuch  (3d  ed., 
1847),  of  Schenkei,,  in  his  Bibellexikon  (187.5, 
5  vols.),  of  K  AMPHAu.sEN,  in  Rieiim's  llandworler- 
buck  (14th  part,  1880),  and  by  Rieiim  {Ibid.)  art. 
"  Strafrecht,"  Nos.  3,4  (1882),  of  Hamhirger, 
in  his  Real-encyclopddie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
1870-83.  2  vols.  KR.  ED.  KOXIG.      (B.  PICK.) 

PU'RIM  (for  the  meaning  of  the  name,  see 
Esth.  ix.  24-26;  cf.  iii.  7).  The  Book  of  Esther 
gives  us  our  information  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  Jewish  festival.  It  encountered  opposition 
on  its  introduction,  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud ;  for  eighty-five  elders,  including  thirty 
prophets,  ridiculed  the  idea  (cf.  Lightfoot  on  Jolin 
X.  21).  But  by  Josephus'  time  (cf.  Ant.  XI.  6, 13), 
it  was  universally  observed.  It  is  observed  on 
the  14th  and  1.5th  Adar,  i.e.,  exactly  a  month  be- 
fore passovei',  preceded  by  the  "  fast  of  f'sther  " 
on  the  13th,  which  was  the  actual  day  of  the 
delivery.  It  was  not  a  temple,  but  a  synagogue 
festival,  and  observed  in  public  by  the  reading  of 
the  entire  Book  of  Esther  —  called  Meijllkih  ("  the 
roll  ")  par  excellence  —  on  the  appearance  of  star- 
light the  14th  of  Adar,  during  which,  at  every 
mention  of  Ilaman,  the  audience  shouts,  "  Let  his 
name  be  lilotted  out.  The  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot  "  On  the  next  morning  (still  the  14th 
of  Adar)  another  synagogue  service  is  held,  and 
the  Meijitlah  read  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
next  are  given  up  to  merriment  and  gift-making. 
In  leap-year,  Purim  is  celebrated  in  the  interca- 
lary month  (Veadar)  ;  but  formerly  it  was  twice 
celebrated,  —  both  in  Adar  and  Veadar.  If  the 
14th  of  Adar  falls  on  a  Sunday,  then,  since  there 
can  be  no  fasting  on  sabbath,  the  "  Esther  fast  " 
falls  on  Thursday.  Ewald  conjectured,  that  origi- 
nally Purim  could  be  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  any 
month  :  but.  by  connecting  it  with  the  delivery 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  it  was  put  before  the  pass- 
over,  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  festival.  OEIII.EK. 

PURITAN,  PURITANISM.  The  Reformation 
in  England  was  begun  by  Henry  A'lIL.  and  con- 
solidated by  Elizabeth.  It  was  an  unhappy  thing 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  church,  that 
from  the  first,  the  movement  was  in  the  liands  of 
those  who  subordinated  it  to  personal  caprice  and 
state  policy.  Most  of  the  principal  agents  em- 
ployed to  effect  it  were  animated  by  strong  Prot- 
estant principle,  and  desired  that  it  should  be 
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thorough  :  and  though,  at  first,  they  were  not  able 
to  do  all  they  desired,  they  rejoiced  in  what  they 
had  been  permitted  to  acconiplish,  and  hoped  tlie 
work  would  continue  to  advance.  With  regard 
to  this  advance,  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  in  the  end  submitted  to  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  "the  inevitable." 

The  first  Puritans  were  men  who  could  not 
accept  the  work  as  complete,  nor  rest  satisfied 
with  it  in  its  imperfection.  They  wished  to  make 
the  church  as  perfect  an  instrument  as  possible 
for  subserving  the  ends  of  true  religion,  and 
therefore  urged  the  utter  rejection  of  every  thing 
that  countenanced  Roman  error  and  superstition. 
They  had  no  objection  to  the  connection  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  nor  to  some  regulation 
of  it  by  the  civil  authorities.  They  submitted 
to  those  regulations  which  they  appi-oved  ;  but, 
whether  consistently  or  inconsistently  we  do  not 
now  inquire,  they  resisted  those  which  appeared 
to  them  inexpedient,  or  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  Protestant  truth. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism  had  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Bishop  Hooper  refused  to 
be  consecrated  in  the  papal  vestments  and  to 
take  the  papal  oath.  The  latter  was  altered, 
but  the  former  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  For 
his  refusal  he  was  imprisoned,  but  eventually  I 
compromised  matters  by  consenting  to  wear  the 
vestments  on  high  occasions  only. 

During  the  Marian  persecution,  many  English 
divines  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  several  of  them 
found  an  asylum  in  Frankfort,  where,  having 
obtained  the  use  of  a  churcli,  on  condition  that 
they  should  subscribe  the  French  confession  of 
faith,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  chose 
John  Knox  and  Thomas  Leaver  a-s  their  minis- 
ters, drew  up  a  service-book  for  themselves,  and 
proceeded  in  the  path  of  reformation  farther  than 
it  had  yet  been  possible  to  do  in  England.  Here 
they  met  with  opposition  from  other  exiles  who 
had  been  invited  to  join  them,  who  insisted  on 
using  the  English  Liturgy,  and  on  conforming 
to  the  rites  of  the  P^nglish  Church  as  ordered  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Troubles  consequently 
arose,  which  disquieted  the  original  company,  and 
finally  caused  them  to  remove  to  Geneva.  The 
treatment  these  brethren  met  with  at  Frankfort 
was  only  an  earnest  of  what  they  woidd  experi- 
ence in  England  in  the  ensuing  reign. 

When  Elizabeth  ;uscended  the  throne,  the  exiles 
returned  to  their  native  land ;  but,  much  to  their 
sorrow,  the  Puritans  found  the  queen  disposed  to 
retrograde  rather  than  to  advance.  Fond  of  i)onip, 
she  determined  on  preserving  the  vestments  and 
some  of  the  symbols  of  Popery,  her  plea  being 
a  desire  to  retain  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
church;  and,  further  to  .secure  this  object,  some 
pa,ssages  in  the  service-book  which  would  be 
offensive  to  them  were  removed,  and  ceremonies 
which  favored  their  opinions  were  retained.  She 
did  not  like  tii(!  Puritans,  she  hated  them;  and 
hence  it  was  tiiat  such  men  ;is  Miles  Covordale 
and  John  Fox  were  treated  with  neglect.  In  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  jiasscd,  the  latter  of 
which  pressed  very  heavily  ui>on  the  Puritans, 
who  had  scrnplfs  respecting  the  conformity  re- 
quired of  lliem  in  vestments  and  forms.  They 
held  that  the  vestments,  having  been  used  by  the 


idolatrous  priests  of  Rome,  defiled  and  obscured 
the  priesthood  of  Christ,  that  they  increased 
hii"pocrisy  and  pride,  that  they  were  contrary  to 
.Scripture,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  them  was 
tyranny.  Many  of  the  bishops  would  have  been 
glad  to  dispense  with  them ;  Imt  the  queen  in- 
sisted upon  retaining  them,  and,  as  Hallam  says, 
"  Had  her  influence  been  withdrawn,  surplices 
and  square  caps  would  have  lost  their  steadiest 
friend,  and  several  other  little  acconnnodations 
to  the  prevalent  dispositions  of  Protestants  would 
have  taken  place." — Constitutional  History,  chap. 
iv. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth,  feeling  the  in- 
.security  of  her  position  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  which  ^'ncompassed  her  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  acted  from  policy,  and  endeavored 
to  mark  out  a  i-ia  media  between  Protestantism 
and  Popery.  This  may  partly  account  for  her 
severities  towards  the  Puritans,  who  strongly  op- 
posed this  course,  but  cannot  excuse  them.  The 
Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  Christ,  the  true  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  would  conform  to  nothing  which  tended  to 
endanger  Protestant  truth.  They  acted,  more- 
over, under  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Re- 
formers, who  urged  them  "not  to  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  those  men,  who,  when  they  saw  that 
Popery  could  not  be  honestly  defended  nor  en- 
tirely restrained,  would  use  all  artifices  to  have 
the  outward  face  of  religion  to  remain  mixeil,  un- 
certain, and  douhlful :  so  that,  while  an  evangelical 
religion  is  pretended,  those  things  should  be  ob- 
truded on  the  church  which  will  make  the  return- 
ing back  to  Popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry, 
ea.sy."  Gualter,  the  writer  of  the  advice,  says, 
"  We  have  had  experience  of  this  for  some  years 
in  Germany,  and  know  what  influence  such  per- 
sons may  have."  "  I  apprehend  that  in  the  first 
begiimings,  while  men  may  study  to  avoid  the 
giving  of  small  ott'ence,  many  things  may  be  suf- 
fered under  this  color  for  a  little  while ;  and  yet 
it  will  scarce  be  possible,  by  all  the  endeavors  tfiat 
can  be  used,  to  get  them  removed,  at  least  without 
great  struggles."  Our  own  experience  lias  proved 
the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Puritans  refused  to  use  the  vest- 
ments as  vestments  merely,  but  as  symbols ;  and 
their  motto  was  Ohsia  jiruiciplls. 

The  parochial  clergy  at  the  commencement  of 
this  reign  were  almost  entirely  the  ^larian  mass- 
priests  who  had  conformed  to  the  new  order.  Not 
more  than  three  hundred  in  the  ten  thousand 
parishes  of  England  had  vacated  their  livings: 
the  rest  had  a  great  influence  in  tlic  Convocation 
of  l.")GJ,  wliieh  met  to  review  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding  this 
influence,  Risliop  Sandys  introduced  a  jietition  for 
reformation,  which  went  vei-y  far  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Puritans,  and  wiiioh  was  only  re- 
jected by  the  proxies  of  absentees,  and  then  only 
by  a  majority  of  one.  This  fact  will  show  the 
strength  of  the  Puritan  )>arty  at  that  time.  Rut, 
though  so  strong,  the  (jueen  and  her  ecclesiastics 
determined  to  suppress  them. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission,  constituted 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy,  was  enqiowered 
"to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and 
amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  con- 
tempts, offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever,"  and. 
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•with  its  oatli  ex  officio,  was  the  means  of  inflicting 
extreme  svifferinij;  on  the  Puritans. 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity,  "  advertisements  " 
were  issued  by  the  bishops  in  1504,  by  whicli  it 
was  ordained  tliat  "  all  licenses  for  preaching, 
granted  out  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  with- 
in the  province  of  Canterbury,  bearing  dati;  before 
the  first  day  of  March,  15G1,  bo  void  and  of  none 
effect."  Thus  all  preachers  were  silenced.  And, 
further  to  complete  the  work,  it  was  ordained 
that  only  "such  as  shall  be  thought  meet  f<u-  the 
office  "  should  receive  fresh  licenses.  Thus  only 
conformable  ministers  were  restored.  But,  whilst 
some  of  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of  the 
clergy  were  cast  out  of  their  ollice,  thousands  of 
parishes  were  destitute,  and  had  no  ministers  to 
preach  to  them  the  word  of  life:  Ihis,  however, 
in  tlie  estimation  of  the  queen  and  her  ecclesias- 
tical advisers,  was  a  less  evil  than  a  ministry 
without  the   Uoniau-Catholic  vestments. 

Archbishop  I'arker  seconded  the  queen  in  all 
her  severities  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
in  1507  some  of  the  laity  resolved  to  meet  pri- 
vately and  to  worship  God,  as  the  Protestants  did 
in  Queen  JIary's  days.  About  a  hundred  of  them 
met  in  Plumbers  Hall  in  Loudon.  But  they  were 
surprised,  some  of  them  apprehended,  and  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  a  year.  These  rigorous 
measures  tended  rather  to  the  increase  of  Puri- 
tanism than  to  its  destruction.  The  people  con- 
tinued to  meet  privately ;  and  the  clergy  began 
to  look  beyond  the  vestments,  and  to  question  the 
constitution  of  the  church  itself.  Their  leader 
was  Thomas  Cartwright,  who,  as  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  unfolded  his 
views  of  ecclesiastical  order,  which  were  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  tlie  Presbyterian  churches  on 
the  Continent  and  in  .Scotland.  A  severe  contro- 
versy hereupon  arose.  Cartwright  was  deprived 
of  his  professorship  and  fellowship,  and  was 
forbidden  to  teach  or  to  preach.  lie  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divin- 
ity ;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  England.  In 
1572  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox  (two  minis- 
ters of  tlie  Puritan  party)  prepared  the  famous 
Admonition  to  Parliament  for  the  Re/orniation  of 
Church  Discipline.  They  presented  it  themselves, 
and  for  doing  .so  were  committed  to  prison. 
Whitgitt  replied  to  the  admonition,  and  took  the 
Krastian  ground^  which  Hooker  afterwards  main- 
tained, and  said  that  no  form  of  church  order  is 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
government  in  the  apostles'  days  cannot  now  be 
exercised.  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  had  published 
A  Second  Admonition,  was  chosen  to  rejjly  to 
Whitgift.  Both  his  books  gave  such  offence  to 
the  queen  and  archbishop,  that  it  was  resolved 
he  should  be  brought  to  trial;  but  he  escaped  to 
Heidelberg.  During  Cartwright's  exile,  Whit- 
gift published  his  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  the 
Admonition  ;  and  Cartwright  tlu-n  published  his 
Second  Ilepli/.  This  exile  continued  eleven  years  ; 
after  which  he  returned  home,  to  experience  yet 
further  molestation  and  suffering. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  in  1572  a 
Presbyterian  church  was  formed  at  Wandsworth ; 
Field,  the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  being  the  first 
minister,  and  Travers  and  Wilcox  among  the 
founders.  The  facts  are,  that  the  first  distinct 
practical  movement  to  secure  a  Presbyterian  or- 


ganization began  with  a  secret  meeting  at  that 
place.  Wilcox  and  Field  convened  a  few  of  their 
ministerial  brethren  and  others  to  sketch  an  out- 
Vuie  of  till!  ecclesiastical  polity  they  wished  to  see 
in  o])eration.  .Some  of  their  papers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Bancroft ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  only  [iresbytery  erected  was  on  paper,  and  was 
immediately  demolished  by  Bancroft.  Field  ami 
Wilcox  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  succundwd,  and  their  meetings  were 
discontinued  (Wai)DINGTOn"s  Surrey  Congrega- 
tionril   History,   p.   5). 

In  1575  .Vrchbishop  Parker  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Grindal.  He  found  the  country  mor- 
ally and  religiously  in  a  deplorable  condition,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
so  many  of  its  clergy.  This  state  of  things  did 
not  distress  the  queen,  for  she  thought  one  or  two 
preachers  in  a  diocese  was  enough ;  but  the  Pu'ri- 
tans  thought  otherwise.  In  the  year  1.571  these 
clergy,  in  some  districts,  with  the  permission  of 
the  bishop,  engaged  in  religious  exerci.ses  called 
"  prophesyings,"  which  were  meetings  at  which 
short  sermons  were  preached  on  subjects  previ- 
ously fixed.  These  were  good  exercises  for  the 
clergy,  and  cultivated  the  art  of  preacliing.  The 
laity  were  admitted,  and  derived  instruction  and 
benefit  from  them.  In  l.')7I  Parker  told  the 
queen  that  they  were  only  auxiliaries  to  Puritan- 
ism and  Nonconformity,  whereupon  she  gave  him 
private  orders  to  suppress  them.  When  Grindal 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  not  only 
inherited  the  office,  but  also  the  task  of  suppress- 
ing the  prophesyings ;  but,  approving  of  them, 
he  set  himself  rather  to  redress  any  irregularities, 
and  to  guard  them  against  abuse.  The  queen, 
on  the  other  hand,  disliked  them,  and  determined 
that  they  should  be  suppressed.  On  Dec.  20, 
1576,  Grindal  wrote  a  very  respectful  but  very 
faithful  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  said,  "I 
am  forced  with  all  humility,  and  yet  plainly,  to 
profess  that  I  cannot  with  safe  conscience,  and 
without  the  offence  of  the  majesty  of  God,  give 
my  assent  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exercises  : 
much  less  can  I  send  out  any  injunction  for  the 
utter  and  universal  subversion  of  the  same."  For 
this  boldness,  Grindal  was  suspended  from  his 
office  ;  his  see  was  placed  under  .sequestration  for 
six  months  ;  and  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house. 

Grindal  died  in  1583,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Whitgift,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  rule,  issued  his  famous  articles:  — 

"  (1)  That  all  preaching,  catechising;,  and  prayiuR 
in  any  private  house,  where  any  are  iiresent  besides 
the  family,  be  utterly  extinguished.  ('J)  That  none 
do  preach  or  catechise,  except  also  he  will  read  the 
whole  service,  and  administer  the  sacraments  four 
times  a  year.  (.")  That  all  preachers,  anil  others  in 
ecclesiastical  orders,  do  at  all  times  wear  the  habits 
pre.scribed.  (4)  That  none  be  admitted  to  preach, 
unless  he  be  ordained  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England.  (5)  That  none  be  admitted  to 
preach,  or  execute  any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion, unless  he  subscribe  the  following  articles:  (n) 
That  the  queen  hath,  and  ought  to  have,  the  sover- 
eignty and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  born 
within  her  dnininions,  of  what  condition  soever  they 
be;  and  tliat  none  other  power  or  potentate  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  power,  ecclesiastical  or  ciril, 
within  her  realms  or  dominions,  (b)  That  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  contaiueth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  tint 
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word  of  God,  but  may  be  lawfully  used;  and  that  he 
himself  will  use  the  same,  and  none  other,  in  public 
prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  (c) 
That  he  allowelh  the  Book  of  Articles  agreed  upon 
in  the  Convocation  holden  in  London  in  15ti'J,  and  set 
forth  by  her  Majesty's  authority;  and  he  believe  all 
the  articles  therein  contained  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God." 

^Vielcling  almost  absolute  power  with  a  des- 
potic severity,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
he  suspended  many  liundreds  of  the  clergy  from 
their  ministry.  Petitions  anfl  remonstrances  were 
in  vain  :  Wliitgift  couM  not  yield.  And  for  twen- 
ty years  this  man  guided  the  atfairs  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Only  the  records  of  the  High 
Commission  Court  can  tell  the  havoc  he  made, 
and  the  misery  he  inflicted  on  some  of  the  holiest 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  their  charge.  A 
ne\v  commission  was  issued  at  Whitgift's  instiga- 
tion :  its  jurisdiction  was  almost  universal,  em- 
bracing heretical  opinions,  seditious  books,  false 
rumors,  slanderous  words,  abstaining  from  divine 
service,  etc.  A  jury  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  court  might  convict  by  witnesses  alone : 
if  they  were  wanting,  "  by  all  other  means  and 
ways  they  could  devise,"  —  by  the  rack  and  ex- 
officio  oath,  etc.  ;  and,  if  the  oath  was  declined, 
then  the  court  might  inflict  "  fine  or  imprison- 
ment according  to  its  discretion."  (By  the  ex- 
officio  oath  a  man  was  compelled  to  bear  testimony 
against  liimself,  and  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
others.)  Whitgift  drew  up  twenty-four  articles 
to  guide  the  couimis-sioners  wheu  examining  de- 
linquent clergymen.  The  privy  council  remon- 
strated with  him ;  and  Lord  Burleigh  described 
the  articles  thus ;  "  I  find  them  so  curiously 
penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances, 
that  I  think  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  use  not  so 
many  questions  to  comprehend  and  entrap  their 
preys."  Wliitgift's  reply  to  remonstrances  was, 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  appease  the  sects 
and  schisms  therein,  and  to  reduce  all  the  miui.s- 
ters  tliereof  to  uniformity  and  due  obedience. 
"And  herein,"  said  he,  "I  intend  to  be  constant, 
and  not  to  waver  with  every  wind."  And  so  true 
to  his  determination  was  he,  that  at  one  time, 
towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  of  his 
life,  no  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  beneficed 
clei'gy  of  England  were  susi)ended;  and  this  in- 
volved at  least  destitution  and  penury.  The  story 
of  Cartwright's  troubles  given  in  more  extended 
histories  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Wliit- 
gift's rule.  Cartwright  died  Dec.  "27,  1(J03,  and 
Whitgift  within  three  months  after. 

The  Parliament  on  several  occasions  manifested 
a  disposition  to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  the 
Puriliuis.  In  1570  they  enacted  tluit  ministers 
who  had  n'ceived  a  Presbyterian  ordination  might 
qualify  for  service  in  the  English  Church  by  de- 
claring before  the  bishop,  and  sub.scribing  tlieir 
assent  "to  all  articles  of  religion  which  only  con- 
cern the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacranuuits  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Articles,  l.')G2."  Many  of  the  Puri- 
tan.s  attempted  to  shelter  themselves  imder  this 
act;  but  in  vain.  When,  in  1572,  Field  and 
Wilcox  presented  their  Ailmouilton,  and  the  Par- 
liament lent  an  ear,  the  queen  issued  a  i)rocla- 
mation  again.st  it,  and  forbade  the  Parliament  to 
discu.ss   such   questions   as   were   mooted   in    it. 


Again,  in  15S4,  1587,  and  15U2,  the  queen  inter- 
fered, and  at  length  charged  the  speaker  "that 
henceforth  no  bills  concerning  religion  should  be 
received  into  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  the 
same  shoidd  be  fii'st  considered  and  apjiroved  of 
by  the  clergy  ; "  well  knowing  that  the  clergy 
would  only  act  in  such  a  matter  under  her  direc- 
tion. Peter  Wentworth  remonstrated  in  the 
House  against  this  dictation,  but  only  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

In  1.592  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  the  Punishment  of  Persons  obstinately  Refus- 
ing to  Come  to  Church."  It  was  decreed  that 
'■  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  refusing  to 
come  to  church,  or  persuading  others  to  deny  her 
Majesty's  authority  in  catises  ecclesiastical,  or 
dissuading  them  from  coming  to  church,  or  being 
found  present  at  any  conventicle  or  meeting, 
under  pretence  of  religion,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  till  they 
shall  conform,  and  come  to  church;"  and  that, 
should  they  refuse  to  recant,  "  within  three  months, 
they  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and  go  into  per]ietual 
banishment ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  depart 
within  the  time  appointed,  or  if  they  ever  return 
without  the  queen's  license,  they  shall  suffer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy."  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  cruel  act,  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Penry, 
and  others  suffered  death,  and  many  of  the 
Brownists  left  the  kingdom. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  Puritans  were 
always  wise,  or  always  modei'ate  in  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments.  The  oppression  to  which 
they  M'ere  subjected  was  se\ere  enougli  to  goad 
them  on  to  the  use  of  strong  language,  which 
some  of  them  sometimes  employed.  But  in  1588 
a  series  of  tracts  was  issued  from  a  secret  pi-ess, 
by  an  imknown  writer  who  called  himself  Mar- 
tin Marprelate.  (Dr.  Dexter,  in  his  t'onijreffu- 
lionaliwt,  has  devoted  a  lecture  to  the  contro- 
versy connected  with  these  tracts,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referi-ed.)  I'hey  were  bitter  and  caus- 
tic enough,  and  unquestionably  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  bi.shops,  and  brought  down  further  afflic- 
tions upon  the  heads  of  the  Puritans;  though  it 
is  proliable  that  the  Puritans  properly  so  called 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  jiroduction  or  pub- 
lication. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
greatly  disapjuoved  of  the  tracts,  and  regretted 
their  publication.  They  mo.st  kkely  had  tlieir 
origin  among  the  Brownists,  whose  o]iinions  and 
jiractices  were  even  more  obnoxious  to  the  bish- 
ops than  tho.se  of  tlie  Puritans  themselves.  These 
Brownists  may  be  clas.sed  among  the  Puritans, 
anil  by  many  persons  are  confounded  with  them; 
but  they  were  a  distinct  species  of  the  ordei-,  and, 
during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
sulTered  the  severest  aftlictions. 

Elizabeth  died  in  1()02,  and  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land succeeded  her.  The  Puritans  hoped  that 
from  him  they  would  receive  a  milder  treatment 
than  they  had  experienced  from  his  predecessor. 
He  liad  praised  the  Scotti.sh  Kirk,  and  disjiaraged 
the  Church  of  England,  saying  that  "its  service 
was  but  an  evil-said  mass  in  English,  wanting 
nothing  but  the  liftings,"  But  Whitgift  had  sent 
agents  to  Scotland  to  assun-  the  king  of  the  de- 
vtition  of  the  English  ecclesiastics  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  and  he,  in  return,  gave  them  entirely  his 
jiatroiiage,     Tlie  Puritans  presented  a  petition  to 
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liim,  when  on  liis  way  to  London,  signed  by  about 
a  thousand  clergymen,  and  therefore  called  the 
"  Millenary  Petition."  In  it  they  set  fortli  in  mod- 
erate language  their  desires.  And  now  a  lair 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  conciliation.  A 
conference  was  resolved  upon,  which  assembled 
at  Hampton  Court,  Jan.  14,  KiO^i-Ol,  professedly 
to  give  due  consider.ition  to  these  matters.  On 
the  first  day  the  king  and  the  e))iscopal  party 
alone  went  over  the  ground,  and  settled  what  was 
to  be  done.     The  next  day  four  I'uritan  ministers 

—  Dr.  Rainolds,  Dr.  Sparke,  Mr.  Cliadderton,  and 
Mr.  Knewstubs  —  were  called  into  tlie  privy  coun- 
cil chamber,  where  they  expressed  their  desires, 
and  ex]i'.ained  and  enforced  the  I'uritan  objec- 
tions. On  the  third  day  the  king  and  the  bishops 
had  tlie  conference,  at  first  to  thoraselves ;  and, 
after  they  liad  settled  matters,  the  four  Puritans 
were,  again  called  in,  and  told  what  had  been 
decided.  'i'he  king  said  that  he  expected  of 
them  obedience  and  humility,  and  "  if  this  be 
all  your  party  have  to  say,  I  will  make  them  con- 
form, or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or 
else  do  vvor.se."  And  so  the  opportunity  for  con- 
ciliation was  lost,  and  then  severities  were  re- 
sumed. 

In  1604  the  constitulions  and  canons  of  the 
church  were  settled  in  convocation,  and,  without 
receiving  the  assent  of  Parliament,  were  issued 
on  the  strength  alone  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
They  were  conceived  in  a  rigorous  spirit,  ,ind 
dealt  freely  in  excommunication,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  a  mere  hndum  fulmen.  Bancroft, 
bishop  of  London,  presided  at  this  convocation, 
as  Whitgift  was  now  dead  ;  and  he  w'as  after- 
wards raised  to  tlie  archbishopric  of  Canterbui-y. 
In  his  new  office  he  even  surpassed  Whitgift  in 
his  severities.  Three  liundred  Puritan  ministers, 
who  had  not  separated  from  the  Established 
Church,  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  in 
1604.  "  But,  the  more  they  afflicted  tliem,  the 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew."  And  now  the 
persecuted  pastors  and  people  began  to  think  of 
emigrating.     The  Separatists  went  to   Holland, 

—  Smyth  to  Amsterdam  in  1606,  and  John  Robin- 
son with  the  Scrooby  church  to  Leyden  in  1608- 
09.  Some  of  the  Puritans  also  sailed  for  Virginia, 
whereupon  the  archbishop  obtained  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  others  to  depart  without  the  king's 
license.  And  so  severe  was  the  persecution  they 
endured,  that  the  Parliament  in  1610  endeavored 
to  relieve  them,  but  with  little  success.  Ban- 
croft died  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
George  Abbot ;  and  still  persecution  continued. 
In  1618  the  king  published  his  Declaration  for 
Sports  on  tlie  Lord's  Day.  The  controversy  on 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound 
published  his  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sahlmth,  con- 
tending for  a  strict  observance  of  the  day;  and 
Whitgift  opposed  it.  The  Puritans  adopted  its 
positions,  the  court  clergy  rejected  them  ;  and 
now  the  Book  of  Sports  became  the  shibboleth  of 
the  party.  All  ministers  were  enjoined  to  read 
it  in  their  congregations,  and  those  who  refused 
were  suspended  and  imprisoned. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  and  of  their 
successors.  Conformists  and  Puritans  alike,  had 
been  hitherto  Calvinistic.  Whitgift  was  a  High 
Calvinist;  the  king,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
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theology,  had  maintained  Calvinism;  and  (he 
representatives  of  England  at  the  synod  of  Dort 
were  of  the  same  opinions.  But  a  change  came 
over  the  Established  clergy,  and  many  began  to 
set  forth  Arminianism.  The  Puritans  held  fast 
to  the  old  faith,  and  now  in  1620  wore  foibidilen 
to  preach  it.  And  from  this  time,  and  throughi 
the  primacy  of  Laud,  Puritan  doctrine,  as  well' 
as  Puritan  practice,  was  obnoxious  to  those  in 
power. 

James  died  in  162.5,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  I.  Under  this  monarch  "the  unjust  and 
iidiuman  proceedings  of  the  Council  Table,  the 
.Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission,  are 
unparalleled."  Nonconformists  were  exceedingly 
liar.issed  and  persecuted  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  These  severities  were  instigated  by  Latui, 
soon  after  made  bishop  of  London,  and  jirime- 
minister  to  the  king.  Lecturers  were  put  down, 
.and  such  as  preached  against  Arminianism  and 
the  Popi.sh  ceremonies  were  suspended ;  the  Puri- 
tans were  driven  from  one  diocese  to  another, 
;ind  many  were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
In  1633  Laud  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  Abbot,  when  the 
Puritans  felt  the  whole  force  of  his  fiery  zeal ; 
and  during  the  next  seven  years  nuiltitndes  of 
them,  ministers  and  laymen,  were  driven  to  Hol- 
land and  America.  The  Book  of  Sports  was  re- 
published, with  like  consequences  as  at  the  first 
publication.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  suf- 
fered their  horrible  punishments.  Ruinous  fines 
were  imposed,  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  pr'acti-sed  and  enjoined,  and  the  wliole  church 
appeared  to  be  going  headlong  to  Rome.  In  1640 
the  Convocation  adopted  new  constitutions  and 
canons,  extremely  superstitious  and  tyrannical, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  condemned  as  being 
"  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
and  to  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject, 
and  as  containing  things  tending  to  sedition  and 
dangerous  consequence."  The  n.ation  could  bear 
the  unmitigated  political  and  ecclesiastical  tj'ran- 
ny  no  longer.  Those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
king's  ai'bitrary  rule  joined  with  those  who  were 
groaning  under  the  despotism  of  the  bishops,  and 
with  one  vast  effort  overthrew  absolute  monarchy 
and  Anglican  Popery  together.  A  new  era  now 
commenced.  [Puritanism  properly  so  called  had 
ended  ;  for  the  Puritans  split  into  two  parties. 
Independents  and  Presbyterians.  For  further 
information  upon  the  Puritans,  see  Conop.ega- 
TioNALisM  (English),  Cromwell,  Miltox, 
Presbytkrian  Churches,  Westminster  As- 
sembly, and  the  sketches  of  the  ministers  men- 
tioned in  this  art.] 

Lit.  —  Neat.  :  History  of  tlie  Puritans,  best  edi- 
tion edited  by  Toulmin,  London,  1822,  5  vols., 
[and  by  Choules,  New  York,  1844,  2  vols.]: 
Brook  :  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  London.  1813,  3 
vols. ;  Edwin  Hall  :  The  Puritans  and  their  Prin- 
ciples, New  York,  1847;  Stowell  :  History  of  the 
Puritans  in  Englanil,  London,  1849,  new  ed..  1878  ; 
M.\RSDEN  :  History  rf  the  Early  Puritans.  London, 
18.50;  [Bacon:  The  Genesis  of  the  New-Enyland 
Churches,  N.Y.,  1874].  .TOHN  BROWNE,  Eng. 

PURVEY,  John,  Wiclifs  fellow-tran.slator;  d. 
after  1427.  After  Wiclifs  death  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  Lollard  party.  He  then  preached 
at  Bristol,  but  was  silenced  in  August,  1387,  by 
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the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1390  he  was  in 
prison,  and  while  there  compiled  from  Wiclif's 
writings  a  Commentary  on  Revelation.  In  liOO 
he  recanted  his  LoUardy,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
London ;  was  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Westhithe,  Kent,  but 
resigned  Oct.  8,  1403,  and  was  again  in  prison 
in  1421.  He  is  chieflj'  remembered  for  his  share 
in  Wiclif's  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  his 
revision  of  the  same  (13S8).  To  this  revision  he 
wrote  a  Prologue  of  great  length  and  interest. 
See  FoRSH.^LL  and  M.\I)Den's  edition  of  Wic- 
lifs  Bible,  Oxford,  1850,  4  vols.,  vol.  i.  ;  Mom- 
BERT  :  The  English  Versions,  chap.  iii. ;  and  art. 

WiCLIF. 

PUSEY,  Edward  Bouverie,  D.D.,  Church  of 
England;  b.  1800;  d.  at  Ascot  Priory,  Oxford, 
Sept.  16,  1882.  lie  was  graduated  1822,  with 
high  honors  in  classics,  in  1823  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  during  1820  and  1827  he 
studied  languages  and  theology  in  Germany,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Tholuck  in  Ilalle,  and  his  first 
book  was  on  German  rationalism.  In  1828  he 
was  appointe<l  llegius-professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Clnirch.  In  1833  the  Israels  Jin- 
the  Times  were  started.  Pusey  sympathized  with 
this  Anglo-CathoHc  movement,  and  wrote  the  eigli- 
teenth  tract,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Benefits  of 
the  System  of  Fasting  enjoined  bij  our  Church,  the 
fortieth,  Ba/ilism  ;  and  the  sixty-seventh.  Scriptural 
Views  of  Ho/i/  linptlini.  In  1843  he  delivered  a 
sermon  on  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  entitled  Tlie  Uobj  Eu- 
charist a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent,  which  caused  his 
suspension  by  the  vice-chancellor  from  preaching 
in  the  University  pulpit  for  three  years.  In  1815 
Xewinan  joined  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  Pusey 
remained,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  High-Church  party.  He 
resided  almost  constantly  at  Oxford.  Those  who 
held  his  views  were  styled  "  Puseyites,"  an  epithet 
he  earnestly  repudiated,  insisting  that  he  and  they 
merely  followed  the  Primitive  Churcli,  and  it  was 
wrong,  therefore,  to  attach  his  name  to  doctrini's 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  church  centuries 
before.  He  was  a  voluminous  autlior.  Among 
his  works  maybe  mentioned:  An  Historical  In- 
'jiiirg  into  the  Probable  Causes  of  the  Rationalistic 
Character  lateti/  Preilominant  in  the  Theology  of 
Cermany,  London,  1828-30,  2  parts  ;  A  Course  of 
Sennons  on  Solemn  Subjects,  Oxford,  1845  ;  Paro- 
chial Sermons,  London,  1848-69,  3  vols.  ;  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Presence  as  contained  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  C/(urc/i,  Oxford,  1855;  The  Real  Presence  if 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Eni/lish  Church,  1857;  The  Councils  of  the  Church 
(51-381  A.D.),  1857,  new  ed.,  1878  ;  Nine  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  OxJ'ord  ISI/S  -05, 
IS.'iO,  new  ed.,  1879;  GorTs  j'rohibilion  of  the  Mar- 
riage with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  1800  (al.so  1849); 
7'Ae  Minor  Projihets,  with  a  Commentary  E.r/ilana- 
lory  and  Practical,  and  Introductions  to  the  Sererid 
Books,  1860-77  (the  best  of  his  theological  works); 
Daniel  the  Prophet,  JVine  Lectures,  1864,  4th  thou- 
sand, 1868;  The  ('hurch  of  Knglund  a  Portion  of 
Christ's  One  Holy  Catholic  Churcli — an  Eirenicon, 
1865;  What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment f  1880  (against  Canon  Karrar);  Parochial  and 
Cathedral  Sermons,  1882.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators, with  John  Keble  and  Charles  IMarriott,  of 
tlie  "  Library  of  the  Patliers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 


Church  "  (see  Patuistics),  for  which  he  edited 
the  opening  volume,  St.  Atigustine's  Confessions, 
1840,  4th  ed.,  18.53,  and  of  the  "  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology."  See  B.  W.  Savile  :  Dr. 
Pusey,  an  Historic  Sketch,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  O.rford  Morement  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, London,  1883  (a  sharp  criticism,  from  an 
evangelical  stand-point,  of  Dr.  Pusey 's  doctrines 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  justification  by 
faith,  and  confession)  ;  J.  RiOG  ;  The  Character 
and  Life- Work-  of  Dr.  Pusey,  a  Sketch  and  Study, 
1883  (94  pp.);  his  Life,  by  Canon  II.  P.  Liddon, 
in  preparation ;  also  arts.  Ritualism,  Tracta- 

UIAXISM. 

Dr.  Pusey  was  personally  a  pure,  humble,  and 
devout  man.  His  piety  was  of  the  ascetic  or  mo- 
nastic type,  and  corresponded  to  his  theology, 
which  was  es.sentially  Catholic,  although  opposed 
to  Romanism  on  the  subject  of  Mariolatry  and 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  was  the  moral,  as 
.1.  II.  Newman  was  the  intellectual,  and  Keble 
the  poetic,  leader  of  the  Anglo-CathoIic  movement 
which  has  agitated  the  Church  of  England  and 
all  her  branches  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  ex- 
erted as  much  influence  as  the  Wesleyan  move- 
ment, which  sprang  fi'om  the  same  university  a 
hundred  years  before,  although  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Methodism  strengthened  the  cause 
of  Protestantism,  and  revived  practical  religion 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Oxford 
Tractarianism  undermined  Protestantism,  and  de- 
veloped a  Romanizing  tendency  among  the  clergy 
and  higher  classes.  Newman  followed  the  logi- 
cal consequences  of  the  system,  and  submitted 
his  piowerful  intellect,  weary  of  freedom,  and  anx- 
ious for  rest,  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  drew  several  hundred  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  after  him.  Pusey  and  Keble  died  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  kept  a  larger  number  of 
their  followers  from  secession.  Apparently  the 
Oxford  theology  is  a  re-action  anil  a  backward 
movement;  but  it  has  excited  a  vast  churchly  ac- 
tivity in  every  direction,  and  there  is  now  more 
life  and  energy  in  the  Church  of  England  than 
ever  before.  The  future  nmst  decide  the  providen- 
tial aim  and  true  value  of  that  revival  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey 
is  .so  prominently  connected. 

PYM,  John,  tiie  great  leader  of  the  Parliament 
party  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
b.  of  a  Somer.setshire  family  in  1584  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  8,  1043.  During  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
reign  of  James  I.  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  court,  and,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  came  further  into  public  notice  through 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  impeaching  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  common  consent  he  assumeil 
the  leadership  of  the  popular  party  ;  and  his  at- 
tack on  th(!  Earl  of  Strafford,  once  his  friend,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  sort  of  political 
duel,  in  which  one  of  the  antagonists  was  sure  to 
fall  ;  and,  if  Pyin  had  not  coiuiuered  him  whom 
he  denounced  as  "  the  great  promoter  of  tyiaimy," 
the  "  promoter  of  tyranny  "  would  have  crushed 
him,  and  arrested  the  movement  of  the  age.  The 
iinpeachment  of  Strafford  has  been  pronounced  "a 
masterstroke  of  policj',"  as  it  deprived  the  king 
of  his  right  hand,  and  opened  the  door  to  a  suc- 
cessful  resistance   of    encroaching   prerogatives. 
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The  biography  of  Pym  includes  the  history  of 
the  Long  l^'lrlialnent  down  to  tlie  end  of  1043.  He 
was  ever  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
swaying  the  members  in  tlie  main  particuhirs  of 
liis  policy.  He  was  not  a  rejiubliean  :  he  jircferred 
a  limited  nionarchy,  and  was  moderate  in  many 
of  his  counsels.  He  was  tlie  Mirabeau  of  the 
great  English  Revolution  which  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  t'hai'les ;  but,  if  he  had  lived,  perhaps  the 
issue  would  have  been  different.  But  he  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  was  buried,  with 
.something  like  royal  pomp,  in  the  Abbey  of 
A\'estminstei-.  JOHN  STOUOUTON. 

PYNCHON,  William,  b.  in  Essex,  Eng.,  about 
1.590;  d.  at  Wraisbury,  Buckinghamshire,  oppo- 
site JIagna  Charta  Island  in  the  Thames,  near 
Windsor,  Oct.  22, 1002.  He  w-as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal patentees  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company; 
came  to  America,  1630 ;  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 
founded  Springfield  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
1636,  naming  it  for  his  English  home.  In  1650, 
at  London,  he  published  The  meritorious  price  of 
our  redemption,  justification,  etc.,  cleerinrj  (sic)  it 
of  some  common  errors  (4to,  pp.  xii.  152,  2d  ed., 
1855).  Scarcely  were  copies  of  it  brought  to  Bos- 
ton, in  October,  1650,  than  heresies  it  contained 
attracted  attention  ;  and  the  General  Court  then 
assembled  quickly  took  action  upon  such  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  law  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts (1646),  which  forbade  such  erroneous  teach- 
ing, and  banislied  perpetually  such  teachers.  The 
"heresies"  were,  (1)  That  Christ  did  not  suffer 
for  us  the  torments  of  hell ;  (2)  That  Christ  did 
not  bear  our  sins  by  God's  imputation,  and  there- 
fore did  not  bear  the  curse  of  the  law  for  them ; 
(3)  That  Christ  hath  not  redeemed  us  from  ths 


curse  of  ihe  law  by  suffering  that  curse  for  us. 
The  third  lieresy  had  been  expressly  forbidden. 
The  court  directed  that  Mr.  John  Norton  should 
answer  the  book,  and  that  it  .should  be  burned  by 
the  executioner  in  the  market-place  in  Boston. 
In  May,  1651,  I'ynohon  appeared  before  the  court 
with  a  partial  recantation,  which,  however,  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  he  was  cited  to  appear  the 
next  session,  in  October.  Not  coming,  he  was, 
under  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds,  enjoined  to 
appear  before  it  the  following  May,  but,  to  the 
relief  of  all,  went  back  to  England  ere  the  set  day 
came.  Mr.  John  Norton's  answer  was  entitled 
A  discussion  of  that  great  point  in  divinity,  the  sitffer- 
imjs  of  Christ ;  and  the  questions  about  his  riijhteous- 
nesse,  active,  passive,  and  the  imputation  thereof, 
Loudon,  1053,  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  270.  In  105.5,  in  Lon- 
don, Pynchon  published  his  answer  to  Norton,  A 
further  discussion  of  thai  great  point  in  ilieinily,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ, and  tlie  r/ueslions  about  his  right- 
enusnesse,  4to,  pp.  lii.  439.  Besides  tlie.se  volumes, 
Pynchon  wrote.   The  Jewes  synagogue,  1652,  and 

(1)  The  time  when  the  first  sabbath  teas  ordained; 

(2)  the  manner  hoic  the  Jirst  sabbath  icas  ordained, 
pt.  ii.,  A  treatise  of  holy  time,  4to,  pp.  xvi.  143, 
xvii.  120.  See  J.  G.  Palfrey  :  Hist.  N.  E.,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  395,  390 ;  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  Coll.,  viii.  2d 
series ;  Dexter  :  Congregationalism,  Appendix, 
Nos.  1552,  1638,  1042,  1705. 

PYX  (from  Tri'^i^  "  a  box  ")  denotes,  in  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  the  box  or 
vessel,  of  various  but  often  very  elaborate  form,  in 
which  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  Eucharist 
are  preserved.  Its  use  was  prescribed  by  Inno- 
cent III.  in  1215.  See  AuGUSTl :  Christ.  Arch., 
iii.  522,  and  Smith  and  Cheetham,  ii.  1755. 
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QUADRAGESIMA.     See  Lent. 

QUADRATUS.  Iii  the  second  century  of  our 
era  there  were  three  persons  of  the  name  Quad- 
ratus.  One  was  the  apologist.  He  presented  his 
work  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  125,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  seventh  century 
(Photius:  Cod.,  ltj-2);  but  it  afterwards  perished. 
Eusebius  gives  a  fragment  of  it  (^flisl.  EccL,  IV. 
3),  in  which  Quadratus  appeals  to  the  miraculous 
liealings  of  Christ,  and  mentions  that  persons 
healed  by  him  were  still  living.  —  Another  Quad- 
ratus is  mentioned,  in. the  Epistle  of  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  .successor  of 
Bishop  Publius,  as  a  man  of  great  merits  with 
respect  to  the  re-organization  of  his  congregation, 
and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom  under  ]\Iarcus 
Anrelius.  An  extract  from  the  epistle  is  found 
in  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccL,  IV.  23).  Jerome  {De 
acripl.  ecct.  19,  and  Ep.  ail.  Mar/n.')  identifies  him 
with  the  apologist,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
—  A  third  Quadratus  is  mentioned  in  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  V.  IT),  as  a  prophet  beside  Agabus, 
.Judas,  Silas,  and  others.  Ha,  too,  has  been 
identified  with  the  apologist.  See  A.  Harnack  : 
Die  Ueberlieferunq  d.  cliristl.  Apoloyetett,  Leipzig, 
1882,  pp.  100  sqq'.  HAUCK. 

QUAKERS.     See  Friends. 

QUARLES,  Francis,  b.  at  Stewards,  Essex,  1592; 
d.  in  London,  Sept.  8,  1(341;  ranks  next  to  Herbert 
among  the  sacred  poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was  a  servant  of  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  and  secretary  to  Archbishop  Ussher; 
followed  the  royal  cause,  and  lost  every  thing  for 
it.  He  wrote  in  prose  T/ie  Enchiriiiion,  1G41,  and 
The  Loyal  Convert,  1644,  aud  in  verse  sundry  Bible 
lii.stories,  elegies,  etc.,  1020  and  later,  gathered  in 
a  thick  volume  of  Divine  Poenm,  1630,  whereof 
the  fifth  edition  appeared  1717,  besides  Emhlem.i, 
Divine  and  Moral,  1635,  School  of  the  Heart,  Hiero- 
i/li/phics  of  the  Life  oj  Man,  163.S,  and  some  others. 
These  fell  into  long  and  unde.served  contempt 
among  the  critics,  though  cherished  by  another 
class  of  readers  for  their  piety.  The  Emhlerns 
were  seldom  out  of  print,  and  were  "  of  much 
spiritual  use"  to  Toplady,  who  considered  them 
'•a  very  ingenious  aud  valuable  treasury  of  Chris- 
tian experience."  Their  popularity  was  doubt- 
less helped  by  the  curious  cuts,  copied  from 
II.  Hugo's  Pia  Desideria,  1G2()  (tr.  by  Edmund 
Arwakcr,  168G).  .lames  iMontgomery  (1827)  and 
later  writers  liave  done  partial  justice  to  Quarles, 
who  is  now  better  known  ;  but  even  they  cluirge 
liim  with  "  Uise  ))hraseology,  labored  faults,  and 
deforming  conceits."  Really  Ins  quips  and 
quaintnesses  belong  to  his  age,  and  are  found  as 
abundantly  in  George  Herbert:  his  wit  and  elo- 
ipience  are  his  own.  If  he  fails  to  reach  tlu-  pathos 
of  Herbert,or  the  occasional  sulilimily  of  Vaughaii, 
he  excels  in  nervous  manliness,  ami  at  times  in 
spontaneously  "jiuie  aud  felicitous  diction."  Xo 
one  else  has  so  rung  the  changes  on  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  and  some  of  Ids  stanzas  and  ei>i- 
grams  are  unsui'passed.    "  He  uses  language  some- 


times as  greatly  as  Shakspeare,"  said  Thoreau. 
His  purity  and  sincerity  were  beyond  question. 
His  life,  or  rather  character,  was  ably,  but  far  too 
briefly,  sketched  by  his  widow.  —  His  son,  John 
Quarfes  (b.  in  Essex,  1624 ;  d.  of  the  plague  in 
London,  1665),  wrote  Fons  Lachrijmarum,  1649, 
Divine  Meditations,  and  other  poems,  a  brilliant 
fragment  from  one  of  which  has  sometimes  been 
u.sed  as  a  hvmn.  F.  M.  BIUD. 

QUARTERLY    MEETING.     See  Friends. 

QUARTODECIMANI.     See  Paschal  Contro- 

VEliSY. 

QUEEN     ANNE'S     BOUNTY.     See  Taxes. 

QUENSTEDT,  Andreas,  b.  at  Quedlinburg, 
1617;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  1688.  He  studied  at 
Helnistiidt  under  Calixtus ;  went  then  to  Witten- 
berg, became  a  pupil  of  Calovius,  and  was  in  1649 
appointed  professor  of  theology  there.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Theologia  diilaclica  polemica, 
which  appeared  in  1685,  and  is  the  last  compre- 
hensive, systematic  exposition  of  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, appearing  just  as  the  process  of  dissolution 
began  to  take  effect.  tholuck. 

QUESNEL,  Pasquier  (Paschasius),  b.  in  Paris, 
July  14,  1634;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  Dec.  2,  1719. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne ;  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  16.57:  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1659;  and  appointed  director 
of  the  seminary  of  the  Congregation  in  Paris, 
1662.  Shortly  after,  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  celebrated  work,  Itejlexions  morales  stir  la 
Nouveau  Testament,  and  in  1675  ajipeared  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  the  Great.  As  the 
former  proved  him  to  be  a  Jansenist.  and  the 
latter  a  Gallicanist,  a  conflict  with  the  .Tesuits 
was  unavoidable.  He  left  Paris,  and  settled  at 
Orleans ;  but,  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  famous 
anti-.Jansenist  formula  in  1685,  he  was  compelled 
to  flee  for  his  life,  and  went  to  Brussels.  There 
he  continued  the  publication  of  his  Rijlexions,  of 
which  the  first  collected  edition  appeared  in  1687; 
the  .second,  much  .augmented,  in  1695-99 ;  later 
edition,  Amsterdam,  1730,  8  vols.  ;  [Eng.  trans., 
The  AVw  Testament,  with  moral  re/lections  upon 
ever;/  verse,  London,  1719-25,  4  vols.  Tiiere  is 
another  translation  of  a  part  of  this  work  under 
the  title,  The  four  (jospcls,  rvith  a  commentary  and 
reflections,  both  spiritual  anil  moral :  translated,  and 
the  Popish  errors  expnnqed,  hy  a  Presbyter  of  the 
!  C'hurch  of  luii/land,  Bath,  1790,  2  vols.  ;  new  ed., 
revised  by  Bev.  H.  \.  Boardnum,  D.D.,  N.Y., 
1867,  2  vols.].  In  1703,  however,  he  was  ai  rested, 
I  and  ])ut  into  the  dungeon  of  the  archieiiiscopal 
palace  ;  but  he  escaped,  an<l  fled  to  Ilolhind.  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  .lesuits.  Anumg  his  otlur  works 
aie,  Tradition  ile  I'Ei/ti.ie  romaine,  1687 ;  La  disi'i- 
pline  de  I'lii/lise,  1689  ;  La  vie  de  M.  Arnauld,  1695, 
etc.  His  letters  were  edited  by  Le  Courayer, 
Paris,  1721-23,  3  vols.  "  c.  PFENnEU. 

QUETIF,  Jacques,  b.  in  Paris.  .\ug.  ti,  1618; 
d.  there  .Manh  2.  1698.  Ile  entered  the  Domini- 
can order ;  stuilied  at  Bordeaux  ;  w;is  ordained  a 
priest  in  1042,  and  in  1(!.52  .appoinU^d  librarian  in 
the  Jacobin  convent  in  Paris.    He  published  Con- 
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citii  Trill.  Caiiones,  Paris,  1666 ;  Vila  Savonarolce 
(by  Picus  de  Mirandola,  with  valuable  additions), 
Paris,  1674,  3  vols. ;  Scri/ilorcx  On/inis  I'r<eiliru- 
Uiniiii,  Paris,  1719,  untiiii.slied,  Imt  iievertlifless 
his  cliit't'  wuik. 

QUIETISM.     .Sco  .AIoMxos  ;  (Jrvo.v. 

QUINISEXTUM  CONCILIUM,  held  in  Con- 
stantinople, 6!i'J,  is  lliiis  <"ill<'il  because  it  forms 
a  kind  of  suppk^nient  to  the  fifth  ((jni/ilum)  and 
sixth  cecumeriical  councils  of  .'").').">  anil  6S0.  It  is 
also  called  the  Trullan  (A>uiicil,  on  account  of  its 
being  held  in  the  imperial  palace  called  TruUus. 
See  Trullan  t'ouncils. 

QUIRINIUS  (Kup;/i'(or),  tlie  governor  of  Syria  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  birth  (aci-oi-ding-  to  Luke  ii.  2, 
"this  was  the  first  enrolment  made  when  tjui- 
rinius  was  governor  of  Syria").  His  full  name 
was  Publius  .Sulpicius  Cjuirinius.  He  is  the 
.second  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Roman  his- 
tory. He  was  made  consul  12  B.C.,  and  was 
probably  twice  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, — • 
from  4  to  1  B.C.,  and  from  6  to  11  A.D.  Tacitus 
{Anfials,  iii.  48)  supplies  us  with  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  man. 

"  About  tliis  time  lie  (Tiberius)  asked  of  tbe  Senate 
that  the  death  ['Jl  A.D.]  of  Sulpii-ius  Quirinius  might 
be  celebrated  with  public  tdtscijuies.  Quirinius  was 
iu  no  way  related  tu  tlie  old  and  patrician  family  of 
the  Suljiicii.  but  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  a  municipal 
town.  In  recognition  of  his  military  and  adminis- 
trative ability,  Augustus  made  him  a  consul  [with 
M.  Valerius  Messala  742  A.U.C.,  12  B.C.].  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph  for 
liaving  taken  the  stronghold  of  the  Homonadenses 
in  Cilicia.  While  attending  Gains  C?esar  as  rector, 
when  the  former  was  campaigning  in  Armenia,  he 
secretly  cultivated  Tiberius,  who  was  then  at  Rhodes. 
Tiberius  mentioned  the  fact  in  this  letter,  praised 
him  for  his  good  oflices,  and  found  fault  with  Marcus 
Lolliuus  for  sowing  dissensions  between  himself  and 
Gaius  CiBsar.  But  to  other  peojile  the  memory  of 
Quirinius  was  by  no  means  dear,  because  of  his  per- 
sistence in  the  trial  of  Lepida  [his  wife,  whom  he  had 
convicted  of  adultery,  attempted  murder,  and  other 
crimes,  but  who  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  the  people 
to  her  side;  ct.  Annals,  iii.  22],  and  also  of  his  sordid 
avarice  in  his  old  age,  although  very  powerful." 

He  is  mentioned  also  in  Dion  Cassiiis  (liv.  28), 
Strabo  (xii.),  Suetonius  (Tiberius,  49),  and  Josephus 
(xviii.  1,  1  sqq.).  Putting  all  these  statements 
together,  the  relations  of  Quirinius  to  Palestine 
and  Syria  may  be  thus  determined.  Quirinius 
headed  an  army  in  Africa,  perhaps  as  proconsul 


of  that  province,  in  7  B.C.,  and  was  in  the  East 
between  2  B.C.  and  2  A.D.,  becan.se  Gaius  Csesar 
went  thitlier  late  in  2  B.C.  or  early  in  1  B.(,'., 
and  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  2  A.D.  His 
position  as  head  of  an  army  in  Cilicia  proves  that 
lie  nmst  have  been  a  governor  of  a  province,  or  a 
legate  of  the  emperor's  legate.  But  Cilicia  was 
probably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legate  in 
Syria.  There  is  a  break  i]i  our  list  of  governora 
of  Syria  from  P.  Quintilius  Varus  (B.C.  6-4)  to 
C.  Sentius  Saturninus  (4  A.D.).  Quirinius  may 
therefore,  chronologically  speaking,  have  beeii 
governor  in  4  B.C.,  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
If  so,  he  was  governor  again  6-11  A.D.  Much 
support  of  the  suppositiijn  of  a  double  governor- 
ship has  been  derived  fi-om  the  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion, first  published  in  1765,  to  the  effect  that 
some  one  (name  missing)  was  governor  of  Syria 
twice.  But,  even  if  (.jniriuius  be  assumed  to  be 
the  one  intended,  he  was  not  governor  until 
autunm  4  B.C.,  or  after  Christ's  birth.  Luke 
probably  mentions  Quirinius  in  connection  with 
the  census,  because  it  was  completed  by  him,  and 
therefore  bore  his  name.  The  problem  in  the 
passage  in  question  is  not  yet  solved;  but  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  governorship  its  solution 
is  measurably  approached.  The  census,  first  con- 
ducted by  Quirinius,  was  accompanied  with  a 
registration  of  property,  for  the  object  was  taxa- 
tion. A  census  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  known  fact  that 
Augustus  prepared  a  list  of  all  the  resources  of 
his  empire,  which  was  read  in  the  Senate  after 
his  death.  Herod  could  not  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  emperor's  order,  because  he  was  a 
tributary  king ;  besides,  if  tlie  census  was  made 
by  Jewish  officers,  it  would  not  greatly  differ 
from  a  similar  registration  made  by  Herod,  and 
need  not  have  alarmed  the  Jews  if  proper  care 
was  taken.  Because  of  Quirinius'  experience  in 
such  matters,  he  was  sent  into  Syria  6  A.D.,  to 
superintend  an  assessment ;  and  it  was  then  the 
rising  under  Judas  of  Galilee  (Acts  v.  37)  took 
place.  His  vigorous  efforts  brought  it  to  an  end. 
Cf.,  besides  the  commentaries  upon  Luke  ii.  2, 
the  art.  "  Cyrenius,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible:  by  .Sciiuker,  in  Riehm's  Hnb.  d.  bib.  Alt.; 
and  especially  A.  W.  Zimpt:  Das<  Geburtsjahr 
Chriuli,  Leipzig,  1869;  and  Schaff:  Hist.  Christ. 
Ch.,  vol.  i.,  rev.  ed.,  1882,  pp.  121-125. 
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RABANUS  MAURUS,  b.  at  Mayence  about 
776 ;  d.  there  Feb.  4,  856.  He  was  educated  in 
the  cloister-scbool  of  Fulda,  and  afterwards  in  the 
school  of  Tours,  under  the  tutelage  of  Alcuin, 
who  gave  him  the  surname  Maurus,  after  the 
friend  of  St.  Benedict.  Recalled  from  Tours,  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  school  iji  Fulda,  which 
he  soon  brought  to  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  in  822  he  was  elected  abbot  of  tlie  monas- 
tery. Political  circumstances,  it  would  seem, 
induced  him  to  resign  his  position  as  abbot  in 
842,  and  to  retire  to  tlie  neighboring  Peter.sberg ; 
but  in  847  he  was  made  archbishop  of  JIayence, 
and  thus  once  more  called  to  take  active  part  in 
public  life.  An  excellent  teacher,  he  was  also  an 
excellent  administrator.  Under  his  government, 
his  monastery  and  his  diocese  flourished.  His 
fame,  however,  he  owes  chiefly  to  his  literary 
activity.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John,  and  on  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  devotional 
books;  two  collections  of  homilies;  hymns  (Z)e  i;;'- 
tlendo  Deo,  De  modo  pmmteniict,  etc.)  ;  text-books 
for  his  school  {De  clericorum  instil utlone,  De  com- 
pulo,  De  universo,  etc.) ;  polemics  (De  ohlat.  pne- 
rorum)  against  the  synod  of  l\Iayence,  which 
permitted  Gottsclialk  to  leave  his  order  (Ep.  ad 
Eijil.  de  encharistia)  in  the  controver.sy  caused  by 
Radbertus  Paschasius,  etc.  There  is  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works  by  Colvenerius,  Cologne, 
1627,  reprinted  by  Migne,  vols.  107-112;  but  it  is 
not  complete.  See  his  life  by  the  monk  Rudolf; 
KuNSTM.ANN  :  Hrabainis  M.,  Jlayence,  1841  ; 
Si'IXGLEr:  Rah.  M.,  Ratisbon,  1856.     HAUCK. 

RABAUT,  Paul,  b.  at  Bedarieux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  Jan.  i),  1718;  d.  at  Nlmes, 
Sept.  25,  1704 ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preacli- 
ers  of  the  Church  of  the  Desert.  He  went  in 
1740  to  study  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  was  in  1744,  by  the  General  Synod, 
made  pastor  of  Nlmes.  The  Protestant  Church 
in  France,  after  the  fearful  calamities  which  had 
overtaken  her  by  the  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of 
Xantes,  the  wars  of  the  Camisards,  and  the  horri- 
ble edicts  of  March  8,  1715,  and  May  14,  1724, 
was  again  rallying.  Persecutions  continued.  'J'he 
decrees  of  Fell.  1  and  10,  1745,  punished  partici- 
pation in  the  assemblies  with  the  galleys,  and 
imposed  heavy  fines  on  the  congregatwns  in 
which  a  minister  was  found.  In  17^>'2  a  price  of 
a  thousand  livres  was  set  on  the  head  of  Rabaut; 
and  as  lie  always  escaped,  often  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  his  wife  and  children  were  for  some  time 
imprisoned,  and  otherwise  annoyed.  Neverthe- 
less, lulls  of  peace  and  quiet  occurred.  Wlien 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  175.5,  retired  from  the  court 
to  lii.s  estates  in  Provence,  Rabaut  jiresented  to 
him  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  demands  of  the 
Protestants ;  namely,  tlie  release  of  those  .sent  to 
tlie  galleys,  restoration  of  the  chiWreu  sent  to  the 
monasteries,  legal  recogiution  of  their  baptism 
and  marriage,  etc.  When,  in  1701,  tlie  Governor 
of  Guienne  proposed  to  compel  by  force  the  Prot- 
estants to  have  their  children  baptized,  and  their 


marriages  consecrated  by  a  Roman-Catholic  priest, 
and  Riibaut  published  his  Letire  pastorale,  in  which 
he  advised  his  flock  to  emigrate  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  tjTanny,  the  government,  remem- 
bering the  financial  ditiiculties  caused  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  dropped  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  execution  of  Pochette, 
of  the  three  brothers  Grenier,  of  Jean  t'alas.  La 
calomnie  confondue  of  Rabaut,  and,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  denunciations  of  Voltaire,  drew 
the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  to 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants ;  and  with  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774  a  milder  prac- 
tice became  prevalent,  though  the  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion was  not  issued  until  1787.  The  last  part  of 
his  life  Rabaut  spent  in  peace,  at  Nimes.  Two  of 
his  sons,  St.  Etienne  (b.  at  Nimes,  in  April,  174.3 ; 
executed  in  Paris  during  the  reign  of  terror,  Dec. 
5, 1793)  and  Pommier  (b.  at  Nimes,  Oct.  24, 1744; 
d.  in  Paris,  March  16,  1820),  were  also  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Bokrel  :  Biog- 
raphie  de  Paul  Rahaut  et  de  ses  trois  Jils,  1854, 
and  Histoire  de  Ver/lise  reformee  de  Nimes,  1856 ; 
[Maccracken  :  Liccs  of  the  Leaders  of  our  Churck 
Unii-ersal,  187!),  pp.  486-492].  Til.  SCHOTT. 

RAB'BAH.     See  Ammonites. 

RABBINISM  denotes  that  form  of  Judaism 
which  developed  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.     It  falls  into  two  great  divisions, 

—  from  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  and  from  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  to  the  present  time,  each  of  which 
comprises  several  subdivisions  ;  the  former,  four, 

—  from  Ezra  to  Simeon  the  Just  (the  period  of 
the  Soj)herim),  from  Simeon  the  Just  to  Ilillel  I. 
(the  period  of  the  Chachamim),  from  Ilillel  I.  to 
.lehudah  the  Saint  (the  period  of  the  Tanaim), 
from  Jehudah  the  Saint  to  Ashe  (the  period  of 
the  .\moraiiu);  the  latter,  three,  —  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  to  tlie  victory 
of  Islam,  from  tlie  victory  of  Islam  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rabbinical  scliools  in  the  East  (1010) 
and  in  the  West  (in  the  thirteenth  century),  from 
that  point  of  supiu'ession  to  the  beginning  of  the 
emancipation  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  survey  of  the  present  state. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
caiitivity,  tliey  felt  that  they  were  not  a  Mosaic 
people,  but  had,  in  order  to  become  one,  first,  to 
learn  what  Mosaic  law  was,  and,  next,  to  re-organ- 
ize their  .social,  moral,  and  religious  life  in  accord- 
ance with  its  prescripts.  The  problem  thus  set 
before  them  demanded  a  union  between  school 
and  government,  and  that  union  forms  tlie  very 
charactei-istic  of  rabbiuism.  In  the  schools  the 
Mosaic  law  was  rendered  into  the  popular  Clial- 
da'aii  tongue  either  by  literal  translation  or  by 
more  copious  paraphrasing,  and  to  this  rendering 
were  added  exiilan.ations,  illustrations,  adiiHnii- 
tions,  etc.  But  tlie  transition  from  a  purely 
theoretical  teaching  of  the  law  to  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  wa.s,  of  cour.se,  (!:usy  to  make;  .and 
soon  tbe  te.adiers  formed,  in  .leriisalem  and  other 
great  cities,  courts,  into  which  all  cases  of  litiga- 
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tion  were  brought  for  aJjudicatioii.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  fii'st  tlie  teachers  were  priests ;  but, 
as  there  was  no  necessity  lor  oonibining  those  two 
functions,  the  teacliijig  of  the  law, and  its  judicial 
application,  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  and,  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  those 
teachers  was  to  copy  the  sacred  books,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Sopherini  (  D'lilb,  "scribes"). 

In  the  time  of  Simeon  tlu^  Just,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  a  little  later,  the  institu- 
tion attained  its  perfection  and  final  establish- 
ment. With  Simeon  the  Just,  however,  beL;ins 
the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  rabbiu- 
isra.  It  was  tpiite  natural,  that,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  a  tradition  should  be  formed, 
comprising  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  and  wisest 
interpreters,  the  Chachamim;  and  soon  this  tradi- 
tion was  dated  back  beyond  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, even  up  to  Moses.  But  where  there  is 
tradition,  there  will  come  schools,  .\ntigonus,  a 
pupil  of  Simeon  the  Just,  frtrnied  the  first  school, 
and  from  that  branched  off  afterwards  the  school 
of  the  Sadducees;  for  the  Sadducees  were  a 
school  before  they  became  a  sect.  About  the 
same  time  a  circle  of  men  gathered  from  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  the  strictest  observance,  even  of  the  most  mi- 
nute prescripts  of  the  law ;  and  from  this  circle 
of  men,  the  Chassidim,  afterwards  developed  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  Of  still  greater  importance 
than  the  formation  of  schools  was  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  class  of  law-teachers  into  a 
corporation,  which  also  took  place  in  this  period, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  semichah,  or 
ordination  by  the  laying-on  of  hands.  Though 
the  semichah  was  not  legally  established  until 
about  eighty  years  before  Christ,  it,  too,  was  dated 
back  to  Moses.  Its  final  form  it  received  from 
Hillel  i.  :  it  could  be  given  only  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine,  and  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  president  of  the  sanhedrin,  and  any  one  who 
had  received  it  was  eligible  to  that  assembly. 

The  principal  event  of  the  third  period  was  the 
editing  of  the  Mishna.  It  was  begun  by  Ilillel 
at  the  opening  of  the  period,  and  finished  by  Jeliu- 
dah  at  its  close.  Previously  the  Mosaic  law  had 
been  treated  by  the  rabbins  under  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  different  heads,  —  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  commandments  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  prohibitions,  two  symbolical  num- 
bers; the  former  referring  to  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  the  latter,  to  the  days  of  the  year. 
Ilillel  reduced  the  heads  to  eighteen,  and  Jehu- 
dah  to  six ;  namely,  on  seeds,  women,  festivals, 
property,  sanctuaries,  and  clean  and  unclean. 
Ilillel  also  established  certain  rules  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law :  for  these,  his  great  ser- 
vices, he  was  by  the  Talmud  styled  "  the  restorer 
of  the  law  after  Ezra."  When  the  Jewish  state 
was  dissolved,  and  the  priesthood  abolished,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  rabbinism  was 
indeed  the  only  bond  which  still  held  the  Jewish 
nation  together.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  sanhedrin  moved  to  Jamnia,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to 
Tiberias,  where  for  several  centuries  it  continued 
to  exercise  its  double  function  of  a  court  and  a 
school.  Under  Jehudah  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dent* gathered  there,  and   returned,  when  their 


studies  were  finished,  to  their  native  places  with 
their  written  certificates  as  the  teachers  and  judges 
of  their  people.  Meanwhile  a  sharp  rivalry  s[irang 
up  between  the  school  of  'i'iberias  an<l  the  liaby- 
lonian  schools.  During  the  thinl  century,  rabbini- 
cal academies  had  been  founded  at  Nahanlea  near 
Nisibis,  at  Sura  on  the  Kuiihrates,  and  at  Puiu- 
beditha  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Kuplirates; 
and  so  richly  were  those  academies  donated,  tliat 
Sura  could  sujiport  and  instruct  eight  hundred 
pujiils  at  a  time.  Gradually  the  Babylonian  acad- 
emies a.ssumed  the  same  rights  and  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  school  of  Tiberias,  and,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Kalibi  Ashe  actu- 
ally stood  as  the  centre  of  the  wliole  rabbinical 
world.  His  greatest  service  was  the  final  redac- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  —  a  work  which 
occupied  fully  sixty  years  of  his  life.  Thirty 
years  he  spent  in  collecting  the  materials  ;  thirty 
others,  in  sifting  and  arranging  them.  For  the 
fir.st  purpose  he  u.sed  his  pupils.  Not  only  had 
great  differences  developed  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Mishnah,  especially  in  the  different  schools, 
but  variations  had  crept  into  the  very  text.  All 
these  were  carefully  collected ;  each  pupil  bringing 
along  from  his  n.ative  place  what  was  found  there 
of  interpretation  of  the  text,  of  recollections  from 
the  past,  and  expectations  with  respect  to  the 
future,  of  rules,  maxims,  parables,  etc.  The  ma- 
terial thus  collected  was  then  critically  sifted 
and  revised  by  Ashe,  and  arranged  into  sixty-one 
treatises.  Tlie  story  that  the  work,  when  com- 
pleted, was  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  a  synod, 
is  probably  a  fable;  but  the  circumstance  that 
the  rabbinical  schools  were  closed  shortly  after 
throughout  the  Persian  realm  gave  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  the  character  of  being  something 
final  and  perfect,  which  it  would  be  sacrilegious 
to  meddle  with. 

The  second  epoch  of  the  history  of  rabbinism, 
from  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  to  the  present 
times,  has  less  interest  to  Christian  theologj- than 
the  first,  and  is  partially  treated  under  other 
heads,  —  Cabala,  Midkasii,  Abe.\banel,  Aben- 
EzRA,  Maimonides,  etc.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  rabbinical  schools  were  closed,  not  only  in 
Persia,  but  also  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  as 
yet  no  schools  had  been  founded  in  the  West.  It 
was  the  suppression  of  the  V^isigoth  rule,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Europe, 
which  first  called  forth  the  literary  and  scientific 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  Europe.  They  studied 
Arabic  with  great  eagerness,  and,  having  mastered 
the  language,  they  were  not  slow  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  great  literary  and  .scientific  treasures 
to  which  it  opened  the  way.  They  studied  Ara- 
bic medicine,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy,  and  began  to  translate,  not  only  from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew  and  Latin,  but  also  from 
Hebrew  into  .\rabic.  Meanwhile  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  its  study  was 
taken  up  with  great  zeal,  and  it  was  translated 
into  Arabic.  But  while,  under  the  influence  of 
Arabic  civilization,  there  developed  a  liberal  form 
of  rabbinism  in  Spain,  in  the  schools  of  Cordova. 
Granada,  and  Lucena,  a  strictly  orthodox  form  was 
developed  in  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  schools  oi 
Narboune,  Toulouse,  Bari,  Otrauto,  and  Mayeuce. 
philosophy  was  looked  upon  as  something  danger- 
ous, and  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  i'.usued 
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with  an  indescribable  pedantry.  It  was  the  great 
problem  of  Mairaonides  to  reconcile  these  two 
tendencies :  and  he  succeeded,  tliough  it  became 
a  rule  that  no  Jewish  student  was  allowed  to  study 
philosophy  until  he  had  filled  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  persecutions  of 
tlie  Inquisition  began  to  tell  on  the  character  of 
rabbinism.  The  schools  were  closed,  and  only 
the  study  of  the  Cabala  flourished.  No  doubt 
the  roots  of  the  Cabala  were  a»  old  as  rabbinism 
itself ;  but,  while  the  Cabala  liad  hitherto  existed 
as  a  branch  only,  it  now  became  the  principal 
stem.  To  some  it  was  a  Christian  garment,  be- 
neath which  they  concealed  the  genuinely  Jewish 
ideas ;  to  others,  it  became  the  bridge  which  led 
them  into  the  Mohammedan  mosque  or  into  the 
Christian  Church;  others,  again,  used  it  as  a 
means  of  magic  and  fraud.  An  infiuence  of  an 
opposite  character  was  derived  from  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  wiiich  once  more  brought 
rabbinism  into  living  contact  with  the  general 
stream  of  civilization.  The  Talmud  was  printed 
in  Venice,  1.320;  the  works  of  Kabbi  Jacob  ben 
Chajim  of  Tunis,  in  the  edition  of  the  second 
Bomberg  Bible,  Venice,  loiti ;  the  works  of  Elias 
Levita,  in  Venice,  1538;  and  schools  were  opened 
in  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Brody,  Leraberg,  Lublin, 
■Cracow,  Prague,  Fiirth,  and  Francfort,  In  these 
schools  the  two  dift'erent  tendencies,  tlie  liberal 
and  the  orthodox,  could  still  be  observed,  and  were 
known  under  the  names  of  the  Portuguese-Italian 
and  the  Polish-German.  But  there  was  no  direct 
contest  between  them;  and  in  many  places,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Amsterdam,  they  existed  peaceably 
beside  each  other,  until  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  the  opposition  disappeared 
altogether,  and  gave  room  for  the  development 
of  other  school-differences.  See  the  art.  Ish.\kl, 
and  for  literature,  besides  that  article,  those  men- 
tioned above.  I'UESSEL. 

RABBULA.     See  R.^BUL.^s. 

RAB  SARIS.  Not  a  proj^er  name,  but  tlie  title 
of  an  Assyrian  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17, 
Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  Tlie  meaning  is  commonly 
given  as  "cliief  eunuch  ;  "  but  Schrader  questions 
whether  sdrh,  which  in  Hebrew  means  '•eunuch," 
has  this  sen.se  in  Assyrian,  and  thinks,  that,  if  tlie 
name  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  a  translation,  it 
would  be  ill  the  plural  {rabsarUim).  See  Uikiim's 
Wiirti-rljUili  ill  loito. 

RAB'SHAKEH,  the  title  of  an  Assyrian  officer 
who  was  sent  by  Seniuiclierib  to  lle/ekiah  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  .Jerusalem.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  form,  the  title  would  mean  "chief 
cup-bearer;"  but,  as  it  is  a  traiisliter;ition  of  the 
Assyrian  title  rah-mk;  it  means  "chief  orticer." 
In  the  inscriptions  the  title  rali-sak  is  used  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  a  military  officer  sent 
by  Tiglath-pileser  H.  to  Tyre.  See  Schr.\I)KK  : 
Die  lieiliii.ichri/len  unil  tlas  Atie  Testament,  2d  ed., 
1882. 

RABULAS,  more  correctly  Rabbula,  Bi.shop  of 
Edessa,  \\\r  pi-edeces.sor  of  Ibas;  d.  Aug.  .H,  435. 
He  govi-riied  his  diocese  with  great  autliority,  and 
successfully  kept  down  the  various  heretical  sects 
until  the  N'estoriaii  controversy  began.  .Some  of 
his  letters,  .some  rules  for  monks,  some  hymns, 
and  a  sermon  (hdiveri'd  in  Constantinoplis  are 
(till  extant.  See  J.. I.  Ovkiuikuk;  I-^phraemi  Si/ri, 
R'lhnlw  lCdesseni,atwrwniiw:  Opera  Selecta,  Oxford, 


1865.  His  prose  works  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Bickell  for  the  Kempten  BiUiothek  of 
church  fathers,  1874.  E.  NESTLE. 

RA'CA  (Matt.  v.  22),  a  term  of  contempt  fre- 
quent among  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  and  since. 
It  is  the  Aramaic  reku  ("empty"),  and  expresses, 
therefore,  folly,  but  is  not  so  opprobrious  a  term 
as  "  fool,"  which  brands  one  as  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous. 

RACOVIAN  CATECHISM.    See  Sociniaxism. 

RACHEL.     See  Jacob. 

RADBERTUS,  Paschasius,  Abbot  of  Corbie  in 
Picardy,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  the  Carolingian  age.  Of  his 
personal  life,  only  very  little  is  known ;  and  that 
little  is  gleaned  exclusively  from  .scattered  notices 
in  his  own  works,  and  from  the  panegyrics  of 
Engelmodus,  bishop  of  Soissons,  printed  in  Jligue, 
Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  '120.  The  rita  found  in  Mabillon 
{Act.  Satict.,  IV.  2)  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  has  no  independent  value.  He  was  born 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  in  Sois- 
sons or  near  by,  and,  as  his  mother  died  soon 
after  his  birth,  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Bene- 
dictine nuns  of  the  place.  In  814  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Corbie,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  pupils  of  the  Abbot  Adalhard,  a  rela- 
tive of  Charlemagne.  In  due  time  he  advanced 
to  the  teachership  (among  his  pupils  were  the 
younger  Adalhard,  Ansgarius,  Hildemann,  Odo, 
Wariiius,  and  others)  ;  and  in  844,  after  the  death 
of  Abbot  Isaac,  he  was  himself  elected  abbot.  Aa 
such  he  was  present  at  the  synod  o'f  Paris  (840) 
and  of  that  of  Chiersy  (849)  ;  but  the  gradual 
collapse  of  discipline  which  had  begun  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Ad.alhard,  and  his  own 
inability  to  restore  order,  led  him  to  resign  his 
position  in  851.  He  lived  linig  enough  after  that 
time  to  write  several  important  works;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  this  one  fact,  nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Ten  works  by  him  have  come  down  to  us; 
namely,  Expositio  in  Mnllliiiinm.  of  which  the  first 
four  books  were  written  before  he  became  abbot, 
while  the  rest,  like  the  Kxposillo  in  P.talmiim 
XI. TV.  and  ICrpo.iilio  in  lamintatinnen  Jeremi(e, 
date  from  after  his  ;ibdicatioii.  De  Fiile,  Spe,  el 
Cluirilnlc  belongs  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
Di'  vita  .lildtlnirdi  was  written  in  82() ;  Dc  corpore 
li  sanr/\tine  Cliristi,  in  831  ;  I'Jj>iliij)liinin  .Arsenii,  in 
830 ;  Di;  parlu  rir-i/ini.':,  on  the  contrary,  he  wrote 
;i3  an  old  man.  Do  pnxxione  .S'.  Rnjini  el  Viilerii, 
was  written  while  abbot;  and  Episliihi  ml  Friidegar- 
ilnm,  after  his  retirement.  A  complete  and  criti- 
cal edition  of  his  collected  works  does  not  exist. 
The  best  is  that  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1018,  which 
h.as  been  reprinted  in  liiliL  I'atr.  .Max.,  vol.  xiv., 
Lyons,  and  in  Migne,  Patl.  Latin,  vol.  120,  in  a 
revised  and  augmented  form. 

The  most  inqiortant  of  the  writings  of  Rad- 
bertus  is  his  Dc  rorpore  at  saiif/uine  Domini,  the 
first  comprehensive  treatise  produced  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  on  the  EonPs  .Supper,  ;uid  also  the 
first  to  call  fortli  a  controversy  concerning  tliat 
doctrine.  Previously  two  alnmst  diametrically 
opposite  or  at  all  events  contradictory  views  hud 
run  peaceably  beside  each  other;  oni'  considering 
the  consecrated  elemiMits  of  the  Eonl's  .Supper  ai 
nittre  .symbols,  or  tukeu  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ,  wliile  the  other  saw  in  the  bread  and  wine 
a  physical  traiisfonuation  of  thn  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  —  a  truiisubstaiitialioii.  Kadber- 
tus  gives  an  account  of  both  these  views:  anil  the 
only  thing  really  new  in  his  book  is  his  attiunpt 
to  combine  them.  In  the  combination  or  recon- 
ciliation, however,  the  syinbolical  or  Augustinian 
view  is  in  reality  absorbed  by  fiie  traditional  or 
transubstantiation  view ;  and,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
iiiter  Itoman-Calholic  Church,  Radbcrtus  stands 
us  the  champion  of  true  Catholicism.  His  book 
was  attacked,  liowever,  both  by  KatJ-anmus  and 
liy  Habaiuis  Maurus.  In  another  of  his  works 
(De  jKirtu  viryinin)  he  also  sided  with  tho.se  ten- 
dencies of  coarse  and  sensuous  mysticism  which 
at  that  time  were  spreading  in  the  church,  antici- 
pating the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  by  more  than  ten  centuries. 
See  ElinAUli:  Dn^  l)ii</iiifi  rom  /nil.  Abend imild, 
i.  p.  40G  ;  Thomasius  :  Dof/metu/esrliiclile,  ii.  p.  20; 
[Ebert  :  Ops-r/i.  il.  lal.  Li'i.  d .  Afi'ilelalteis.  ii.  230. 
bee  also  art.  'ri'.ANsriisTANTi.xTio.v].     s'l'EITZ. 

RAFFLES,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished Congregationalist;  was  b.  in  London, 
May  17,  1788:  and  from  bS12  till  his  death,  Aug. 
18,  1863,  was  pastor  in  Liverpool.  He  published 
Life  ami  Minislri/  of  T!i<i>iias  Spencer,  1813,  A 
Tour  on  Hie  ConlinenI,  1817,  Lectures  on  C/trlnlian 
Faith  and  Practice,  1820,  and  some  poems.  Eight 
of  his  hyums  were  printed  by  Dr.  Collyer  in 
1812,  though  most  of  them  were  written  in  later 
years.  A  few  of  them  have  been  widely  u.sed. 
His  memoir,  by  his  son,  T.  S.  Raffles,  appeared, 
1864.  .  F.  M.  BIKI). 

RAGGEDSCHOOLS.theterm  for  those  schools 
in  which  vagrant  children  are  taught,  and  thus, 
in  many  cases,  kept  from  a  criminal  career.  The 
earliest  such  school  is  said  to  have  been  started 
in  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by 
an  illiterate  mason,  Giovanni  Borgia.  In  1819 
John  Pounds,  an  uneducated  cobbler  of  Ports- 
mouth, began  a  similar  work,  and  kept  it  up  until 
his  death,  in  1839.  His  was  the  first  Ragged  School 
in  England.  In  1838  a  Ragged  Sunday  School 
■was  started  in  London.  In  1864  the  Ragged- 
School  I'nion  of  London  reported  201  day  .schools 
■v^ith  17,983  scholars,  180  .Sunday  schools  with 
23,360  scholars,  and  205  night  schools  with  8,325 
scholars.  The  great  name  connected  with  the 
formation  of  such  schools  is  Thomas  Guthrie  (.see 
art.).  He  issued  his  first  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
(A  Plea/or  liai;</ed  Schouh)  in  1847,  and  devoted 
himself  henceforwards  to  the  work.  His  school 
on  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinbui'gh,  became  the  parent 
of  many  el.sewhere. 

RA'HAB  (3n-;,  '-breadth  "),  the  harlot  of  .Jericho, 
who  received  and  protected  the  Israelitish  spies, 
and  was  rewarded  by  deliverance  for  herself  and 
family  when  .lericho  was  sulisequently  destroyed 
(Josh,  ii.,  vi.  22-25).  Her  act  has  won  for  her  rec- 
ognition and  praise  from  .Jew  and  Christian  alike. 
According  to  the  rabbins,  she  married  Joshua, 
and  was  the  ancestress  of  eight  prophets  ;  viz., 
Jeremiah,  Maa.seiah,  Ilanameel,  Shallum,  Barnch, 
Neriah,  Seriah,  and  Iluldah  the  prophetess 
(LiGHTFOOT  :  Hor(E  heh.  ad  Matt.,  1,  5).  But  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  ii.  4  compared  with  M.att.  i.  4, 
she  married  Salmon,  "  prince  "  of  .Judah,  and  thus 
became  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.     In  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  she   is 


upon  the  roll  of  the  heroes  of  faith  (xi.) :  in  James 
ii.  25  she  is  quoted  as  being  justified  by  works. 
Clement  of  Rome  says  she  was  saved  on  account 
of  her  faith  and  hospitality,  and  her  use  of  tho 
scarlet  line  was  prophetic  of  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  {Ad  Cor.,  i.  12).  This  latter 
idea  became  a  favoriti;  one,  and  occurs  in  .Fustin 
Martyr,  Origen,  and  many  later  writers.  —  Rahab 
(3n">,  "tumult")  appears  as  the  poetic  and  sym- 
bolical name  for  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix. 
10;  Isa.  Ii.  9).  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  tlie 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  overthrow  of  Pha- 
raoh in  the  lied  Sea.  Ui'ETSCHI. 

RAIKES,  Robert,  founder  of  Sunday  schools; 
b.  at  (iloucester,  Sept.  14,  1735;  d.  there  Ajiril 
5,  ISll.  His  father  was  a  printer,  and  also  pub- 
lisher of  tlie  Gloucester  Journal,  "scarcely  larger 
than  a  sheet  of  foolscap."  Robert,  as  a  youth, 
manifested  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  used  to 
visit  the  jail  of  the  city,  not  only  from  pity  to 
the  prisoners,  but  from  a  desire  for  prison  reform, 
—  a  department  of  usefulness  in  which  John 
Howard  became  so  conspicuous.  But  to  prepare 
fcu'  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  America  was  the  great  work  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  Divine  Providence.  When 
this  kind  of  agency  became  popular,  curiosity 
was  excited  respecting  one,  who,  if  not  the  only, 
was  certainly  tlie  chief,  author  of  modern  Sunday 
schools.  lie  was  asked  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  connnenced  his  entei'prise ;  and  anec- 
dotes respecting  it,  derived  fi'om  his  contempo- 
raries, were  carefully  treasured  up.  He  wrote  a 
letter  relating  how  he  was  struck  with  the  misei'a- 
ble  state  of  children  in  his  native  city  ;  and  that, 
hearing  of  a  clergyman  who  had  sent  some  out- 
casts to  school,  he  employed  "  four  decent,  well- 
disposed  women  "  to  gather  round  them  boys  and 
girls,  that  they  might  teach  them  to  read,  and  re- 
peat the  Catechism ;  for  which  each  of  the  instruct- 
ors was  to  receive  a  shilling  a  week.  This  was 
something  very  different  from  our  present  Sunday- 
school  .system,  as  elaborate  as  it  is  voluntary;  but 
it  was  the  seed  out  of  which  sprung  the  goodly 
tree  which  now  spreads  its  branches  over  the 
world.  This  simple,  unostentatious  act  has  made 
Robert  Raikes  a  hero,  and  his  name  a  household 
word  throughout  Christendom.  A  letter  is  pre- 
served, hearing  date  June  27.  1788,  in  which  he 
says  ladies  of  fashion  at  \\'indsor  passed  their 
Siind.ays  in  teaching  poor  children.  The  Queen 
sent  for  him,  saying  slie  envied  those  who  had  the 
power  of  doing  such  good.  Raikes  died  suddenly, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  L'Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester;  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  his  Sunday-school  children,  each 
of  whom,  by  his  direction,  received  a  shilling  and 
a  plum-cake.  See  A.  Gregory:  Robert  Raikes, 
new  ed.,  London,  1881.  JOHX  STOUGHTON. 

RAINERIO  SACCHONI,  b.  at  Piacenza;  d.  in 
1259;  was  for  seventeen  years  one  of  the  most 
active  preachei-s  of  the  Cathari  in  Lombai'dy,  but 
was  converted,  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  adversaries  of  his 
former  co-religionists.  The  Pope  made  him  in- 
quisitor of  Lombardy.  In  1250  he  wrote  a  Suvwia 
de  Catliaris  et  Leonistis,  not  polemical,  but  probably 
intended  only  for  the  inquisitors,  and  full  of  his- 
torical and  statistical  notices  of  great  interest. 
Copies  were  made  of  it  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
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many,  and  England,  and  in  each  country  perti- 
nent additions  were  made.  The  original  text 
was  edited  by  Martexe  and  Durand  (Thcs. 
noiiis  anecd.,  v.)  and  by  D'Akgentre  {Colkctio 
jwliciorum,  i.).  A  text  interpolated  in  Germany 
was  edited  by  Gretser  :  Liber  contra  Waldenfes, 
Ingolstadt,  1613.  See  Gieseler  :  De  Raimrii 
summa,  Gbttingen,  1834.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

RALE  (RASLES,  RASLE,  RALLE),  Sebastien, 
French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Nortli-American 
Indians;  b.  in  Franche-Comte  lti.J7  or  1058; 
d.  at  Xorridgewock,  Me.,  Aug.  12  (23  N.S.),  1724. 
He  arrived  in  Quebec,  Oct.  13,  1689,  and  after 
laboring  in  the  Abnaki  ("  men  of  the  East ") 
mission  of  St.  Francis,  near  the  Falls  of  the 
Chaudiere,  seven  miles  above  Quebec,  and  in  the 
Illinois  country,  among  the  Algonquins  (1691  or 
1692),  he  retmned  to  the  Abnakis  (1693  or  1694), 
and  finally  settled  at  Norridgewock  on  the  Kenne- 
bec. There  he  built  a  chapel  (1698),  and  acquired 
so  much  influence  among  the  Abnakis,  that  he  was 
popularly  believed  to  have  incited  them  to  attack 
the  Protestant  settlers  on  the  coast.  A  price  was 
set  upon  his  head.  In  1705,  1722,  and  1724  Nor- 
ridgewock was  attacked  by  the  settlers,  with  the 
result,  that  the  first  time  the  chapel  was  burnt ; 
the  second  time  the  rebuilt  chapel  and  Rale's 
house  were  pillaged,  and  his  papers  carried  off, 
among  them  a  manuscript  dictionary  of  Abnaki, 
now  in  Harvard  College  library,  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Acailcint/  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  edited  by  John  Pickering  (Cambridge, 
1833)  ;  and,  the  third  time,  he  and  seven  Indians 
•who  had  undertaken  to  defend  him  were  killed. 
See  his  Memoir  by  Convers  Francis,  in  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  2d  series,  vol.  vii. 

RALEIGH,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Independent,  b. 
in  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  Jan.  3,  1817  ;  d.  in 
London,  Monday,  April  19, 1880.  After  a  village- 
school  education  and  a  brief  business  experience 
in  Liverpool  (1835-40),  he  studied  theology  in 
Blackburn  College,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Chapel  at  Greenock,  Scotland, 
1844.  Ill  health  compelled  his  resignation  in 
1848 ;  from  18.50  to  1855  he  was  settled  at  Rother- 
ham,  Eng. ;  from  1855  to  1859,  in  Glasgow;  and 
from  1859  to  his  death,  in  London.  He  was 
twice  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
He  was  eminently  a  spiritually  minded  man,  and 
his  W'Orks — Quiet  Restin<j-places,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons (Edinburgh,  1863, 10th  ed.,  1880),  The  Stori/ 
of  Jonah  the  Prophet  (1866,  2d  ed.,  1875),  The  Little 
Sanctuary,  and  Other  Meditations  (1872,  3d  ed., 
]S80),  Sermons  (1876),  The  Book  of  Esther  (1880), 
The  Way  to  the  City,  and  Other  Sermons  (1880,  2d 
ed.,  1881),  Thoughts  for  the  Wear;/  and  the  Sor7-ow- 
ful  (1883)  —  have  been  greatly  blessed.  See  his 
Biof/raphi/  \>\  his  widow,  Edinburgh,  1881. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter,  b.  at  Hayes  Farm, 
Devonshire,  1552;  executed  at  AVestminster,  Oct., 
29,  lOls,  on  a  sentence  passed  1603;  wrote  not 
only  7'he  Discoi-ery  nf  O'uiana  (1590)  and  History 
of  the  World  (1614),  but  verses  enough  (thougii 
some  attributed  to  him  are  of  uncertain  origin) 
to  show  that  he  might  have  excelled  in  sacred 
poetry  as  in  active  enterprise.  His  splendid 
talents,  heroic  character,  adventurous  life,  im- 
mense services  to  civilization,  and  flagrantly  un- 
just condemnation,  are  abundantly  known.  At 
least  five   biographies  of    him  have  appeared; 


e.g.,  by  Edward  Ed\v,4Rds,  London,  1868.  His 
Poems  were  collected  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
1814 ;  and  his  Complete  Works,  in  8  vols.,  ai 
Oxford,  1829.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

RA'MAH  (high  place),  the  name  of  several  Pal- 
estinian towns.  (1)  In  Benjamin,  near  Gibeah 
(Josh,  xviii.  25;  Judg.  xix.  13),  taken  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  6).  Captives  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
among  them  Jeremiah,  were  placed  there  (Jer. 
xxxi.  15,  xxxix.  8-12,  xl.  1)  ;  re-occupied  after  the 
captivity  (Ez.  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii.  30).  It  is  identified 
with  er-Ram,  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  In 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  identified  by  Robinson 
with  Rameh,  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Tyre. 

(3)  In  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  identified  with 
Rameh,  ten  miles  north-west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

(4)  A  name  for  Ramoth-gilead  (2  Kings  viii.  29 ; 
2  Chron.  xxii.  6) ;  a  city  of  the  Amorites  (Dent. 
iv.  43),  then  of  Gad,  and  a  city  of  refuge  ( Jo.sh. 
XX.  8),  commonly  identified  with  Es-Salt  (5)  A 
place  inhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  33).  (6)  The  place  of  birth,  home,  death, 
and  burial  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 
ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18.  xxv. 
1,  xxviii.  3).  In  full  the  name  was  Ramathaim- 
zdphim  (double  height  of  the  ivatchers).  Its  loca- 
tion has  been  pronounced  "  the  most  complicated 
and  disputed  problem  of  sacred  topography." 
What  is  known  about  it  is  that  it  was  on  a  height 
south  of  Gibeah,  and  in  the  undefined  district 
called  "Mount  Ephraim."  No  certain  identifi- 
cation can  yet  be  given. 

RAMADAN  (from  ramida.  "to  glow  with  heat";, 
the  ninth  mouth  of  the  Mohammedan  (lunar) 
year,  observed  as  a  fast.  In  the  Koran  Surah 
ii.  (The  Cow),  §180,  it  is  written:  — 

"  As  to  the  montli  Ramadan,  in  which  the  Koran 
was  sent  down  to  he  man's  guidance,  and  an  e.xpla- 
uation  of  that  guidance,  and  an  illumination,  as  soon 
as  any  of  you  observeth  the  moon,  let  him  set  about 
tlie  fast;  but  he  wlio  is  .sick,  or  upon  a  journey,  shall 
fast  a  like  number  of  days,  and  that  you  f;lorify  God 
lor  his  guidance;  and  hajily  you  will  be  tlianklul. 
You  are  allowed  on  the  nifcht  of  the  fast  to  .  .  .  eat 
and  drink  unlil  ye  I'an  discern  a  white  thread  from  a 
black  thread  liy  the  daybreak :  afterwards  fast  strictly 
till  night,  and.  .  .  pass  the  time  in  the  mosques."  — 
Kodwell's  TransUUiun,  '2d  ed.,  p.  381). 

When  Ramadan  comes  in  midsummer,  the  long 
fast  is  severe.  It  is  usual  to  turn  the  nights 
during  the  fast  into  seasons  of  feasting,  revelry, 
and  dissipation,  and  the  days  into  sleeping  times. 
The  fast  celebrates  the  giving  of  the  Koran. 
According  to  Arabic  tradition,  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Jesus  also  received  their  revelations  during 
this  month.  The  month  is  followed  by  three 
days  of  feasting,  called  the  Little  Beiram.  Thus 
Mohaiumed  imitated  the  Christian  Lent  and 
Easter. 

RAMBACH  is  the  name  of  several  German  the- 
ologians njore  or  less  noticeable.  —  August  Jakob 
Rambach,  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  INIay  28,  1777  :  d. 
in  llamlnirg,  Sept.  9,  1851  ;  studied  at  Halle,  and 
was  appointed  jiastor  in  Hamburg  in  1802.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  hynmologist,  and  pub- 
lished Martin  I.uthirs  I'erdienst  um  den  Kirchcn- 
gesang,  Hamburg,  1813  ;  :u\d  Anthologie  rhrisllicher 
O'rsiini/c,  Leii)zig,  1817-33,  6  vols.  — johann  Jakob 
Rambach,  b.  at  Halle,  Feb.  24. 1093  :  d.  at  Gies.sen, 
April  19,  1735;  studied  at  Halle;  was  appointed 
professor  at  Giessen  in   1731 ;   and  exercised  a 
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considerable  influence  as  a  mediator  between  Pie- 
tism and  the  Wolffian  philosophy.  He  published 
/n.s-n/H/ioH(W  h<Tni<neiUic(V  sacra:,  IT-fl  ((Jth  od., 
1704),  WohlunlerriclileMr  Ciitechet,  1721  (lOth  ed., 
1762),  Oidflliche  dedidilc,  1710,  etc.  See  his  Biog- 
raphy by  Danikl  IU'tt.mci:,  LeipziR,  17;i7  ;  and 
Thkodor  Hansen  :  Die  Familie  lldmliacli,  Gotha, 

1S75.  CAKL   IIUUTIIKAU. 

RAME'SES.     See  Exonus. 

RAMMOHUN  ROY,  Kajah,  Hindu  religious 
ret'ornier ;  b.  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  prov- 
ince of  Bengal,  1772 ;  d.  at  Stapleton  Park,  near 
Bristol,  Eng.,  Sept.  27,  183:1  He  was  a  Brahman, 
and  strictly  educated;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Koran,  he  early  renounced  polythei.sm. 
He  translated  the  Vedania,  or  llie  Uexolution  of  all 
the  Veds,  the  theology  of  the  Vedas,  from  Sanscrit 
into  Bengalee  and  Hiudostanee,  prepared  also  an 
abridgment  of  it,  and  in  1810  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it,  the  Venn  IJpnnishad  (ISHJ), 
and  the  Ishopanishad.  In  1820  he  published,  at 
Calcutta  and  London,  selections  from  the  New- 
Testament,  The  Precepis  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to 
Peace  and  Happiness,  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and 
Bengalee,  reprinted  in  Boston,  1828.  By  this 
latter  publication  he  excited  the  adverse  criticism 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Marshnum's  Friend  of  India; 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  three  tracts,  An  Appeal 
to  the  Christian  Public  in  Defence  of  the  "  Precepts 
of  Jesus,"  Second  Appeal,  Final  Appeal.  He  next 
issued  in  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  English,  Apology 
for  the  Pursuit  of  Final  Beatitude,  Independently 
ofBrahmanical  Ohservances,  Calcutta,  1820  ;  Expo- 
sition of  the  Judicial  and  Recenue  Si/stems  of  India, 
1832.  He  believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus, 
but  considered  that  a  combination  of  Christianity 
and  Brahmanism  was  possible.  He  maintained 
that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Upanishads 
was  monotheistic.  On  Jan.  23,  1830,  he  founded 
in  Calcutta  the  Brahmiya  Soinaj,  from  which 
came  the  Brahmo  Somaj  (wliich  see).  He  strenu- 
ously advocated  through  the  Bengal  Herald,  of 
which  he  was  part  proprietor,  the  abolition  of 
suttee.  In  1830  he  appeared  before  the  British 
court  in  London,  as  the  accredited  representative 
of  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  the  East-India  Company  an  increase 
of  their  annual  stipend  to  him,  and  successfully 
performed  his  mission.  While  in  England  he 
worshipped  with  the  Unitarians.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  celebrated  at  Bris- 
tol, Eng.,  Sept.  27,  1883.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Max  MUller.  See  Carpenter  : 
Last  Days  of  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  in  England, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  London.  1800. 

RAMUS,  Petrus  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee),  b.  at 
Cuth,  a  village  in  Verniandois,  1515;  d.  in  Paris, 
Aug.  26,  1572.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
he  came,  walking  on  his  bare  feet,  to  Paris  to 
study ;  and  he  began  his  career  at  the  university 
as  errand-boy  to  an  older  and  richer  student. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  took  his 
degree  as  Master  of  Arts  ;  and,  when  he  shortly 
after  began  to  teach,  he  immediately  became  the 
subject  of  the  most  intense  interest.  He  was  a 
declared  adversary  of  the  Aristotelian  logic ;  but 
when,  in  1.543,  he  published  his  Aninuidrcrsiones 
Dialectics  (a  criticism  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle) 
and  his  Institutiones  Dialectics  (an  exposition  of 
his  own  logical  system),  he  stirred  up  such  a  wrath 


among  the  philosophers  that  he  was  arraigned 
before  a  royal  court  as  an  impudent  seducer  of 
youth,  and  condemned  to  perjictual  siletice  on  the 
subject,  under  pain  of  "confiscation  and  bodily 
punishment."  After  the  accession  of  Henry  ll", 
however,  in  1547,  ho  once  more  obtaini'd  freedom 
to  speak  and  write  through  the  good  oflices  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine;  hut  he  was  soon  again 
entangled  in  embroilments  of  various  kinds.  He 
was  a  man  of  reforms;  and  his  reformatory  zeal 
went  far  beyond  the  field  of  logic,  dialectics,  and 
grammar.  After  thc^  collo(iny  of  Poissy,  1502,  he 
openly  embruced  Protestantism ;  and,  tliough  he 
retained  his  chair  at  the  Sorbomie  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  whenever 
the  two  religious  jiarties  took  to  arms.  He  finally 
fell  as  a  victim  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. The  logical  system  which  he  pro]>osed  to 
substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle  has  not  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind ;  though  it  found  many 
illustrious  adepts,  —  Milton,  Arminius,  Chytrasus, 
Sturm,  and  others,  —  and  formed,  if  not  a  school, 
at  least  a  party,  the  Ramists.  But  his  persistent 
and  passionate  opposition  to  scholasticism  took 
effect  not  only  in  I'aris,  but  also  in  tilasgow.  A\'it- 
tenberg,  and  even  in  Bologna,  and  made  him  the 
precursor  of  Descartes  and  I^ascal.  Of  his  numer- 
ous writings,  there  is  no  collected  edition.  lV\^ 
posthumous  work  (Conunenlarii  de  religione  Chris- 
tiana, Francfort,  1576)  was  often  reprinted,  an<l 
found  much  favor  in  the  Reformed  Church.  His 
Life  was  written  by  J.  The.  Freicius,  Basel. 
1.574,  Theophil.  Banosius,  Francfort,  1576,  and 
Nicoi.As^DE  N,\SCEL,  Paris,  loOf). 

RANGE,  Armand  Louis  le  BouthiMier,  de,  b. 
in  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1020  ;  d.  at  Soligny-la-Trappe. 
Oct.  12,  1700.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  a 
canon  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  ai>bot  of  La 
Trappe,  and  prior  of  several  monasteries;  at  thir- 
teen he  published  a  critical  edition  of  Anacreon  ; 
at  eighteen  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  gay  and  sensuous  society  of  Paris ; 
and  at  twenty-five  he  was  a  debauchee,  with  only 
one  passion  left,  that  of  hunting.  Then  he  was 
converted.  He  resigned  all  his  benefices,  sold  all 
his  property,  and  distributed  the  monej'  among  the 
poor,  and  retired  to  La  Trappe,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  established  the  severest 
discipline  ever  heard  of.  .See  Trapi-ists.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer :  Trailc  de  la  saintetis  et  des 
devoirs  de  la  vie  monastiipie,  1G83,  Erjiliration  de 
la  regie  de  saint  Benoit,  1089,  etc.  His  Life  was 
written  by  Lexaix  de  Tillemoxt,  1719,  and 
CH.iTEAriiiiiAxr),  1844. 

RANDALL,  Benjamin,  See  Freewill  Bap- 
tists. 

RANDOLPH  MACON  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Ashland,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist^Episcopal  Church  South. 
It  bears  the  name  of  two  honored  American 
statesmen,  —  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  Na- 
thaniel Macon  of  North  Carolina.  It  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Slethodist  college 
in  the  ITnited  States,  having  been  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  tliough  it  did  not  commence  its  actual 
woi-k  of  instruction  until  two  years  later.  It  was 
first  located  at  Boydton.  Jlecklenburg  County,  \a., 
where  it  remained  until  1868,  when,  on  account 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  its  location  and  a  change 
in  its  patronizing  territory,  it  was  removed  to  its 
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present  location  at  Ashland.  Although  it  suf- 
fered heavily  by  the  late  war,  losing  ahnost  its 
entire  endowment,  it  has  yet  prospered  since  its 
removal  to  its  present  commanding  location,  hav- 
ing reached  a  patronage  of  235  students.  Its 
moral  and  religious  tone  eminently  entitles  it  to 
be  called  a  Christian  institution  of  learning.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  and  favorably  known 
colleges  in  the  South.  Among  its  graduates  now 
living,  and  filling  important  positions,  are  found 
two  bishops  (H.  N.  McTyeire  and  J.  C.  Granbery). 
eight  presidents,  and  tw-enty-two  professors  in  va- 
rious institutions  of  learning,  besides  many  others 
now  filling  prominent  po.sitions  in  civil,  political, 
and  profe.ssional  life.  The  best  Southern  scholar- 
ship has  alwa\s  been  found  in  its  faculty.  The 
following  distinguished  men  have  served  as  presi- 
dents: Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.  (1882-38),  Landon 
C.  Garland,  LL.D.  (1838-40,  now  cliancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  Universitv),  Rev.  William  A.  Smith, 
D.D.  (184(5-(i6).  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  A.I\[.  (1800- 
68),  Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.D.  (1868-77),  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  the  present  incum- 
bent. W.  F.  TILLETT. 

RANTERS,  an  Antinomiau  sect  of  the  Com- 
monwealth period,  whicli  Fuller,  in  his  Church 
Hiflori/,  associates  with  the  Familists.  Ross,  in 
his  rirti'af  tea  (p.  287,  ed.,  1655),  describes  them  as 
making  an  open  profession  of  lewdness,  practising 
a  community  of  women,  etc.  In  An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Actions  of  Mr.  John  Buni/an  (London, 
1692,  p.  22)  they  are  described  as  believing  them- 
selves incapable  of  sinning,  and  fancying  them- 
selves in  .\dam's  state,  as  he  was  in  paradise  lie- 
fore  the  fall,  of  stripping  themselves  naked  (like 
the  Turbulines,  etc.)  at  their  public  meetings. 
The  name  was  also  at  one  time  applied  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  who  .separated  themselves 
from  the  main  body  of  Methodists,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished liy  their  violent  bodily  manifestations. 

RA'PHAEL  (the  divine  healer),  in  Jew'ish  angel- 
ology  "one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  who  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  who  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  l."i); 
also  said  to  be  one  of  the  four  archangels  (Michael, 
Uriel,  (ialiriel.  and  Rapliael)  who  stand  I'ound  the 
throne  of  Goil.  In  Tobit  hi;  plays  the  part  of 
guide  to  Tobias,  for  whom  he  works  mir.acles.  In 
ecclesiastical  tradition-  he  appears  as  the  herald 
to  llie  shepherds  of  tlir  world's  "great  joy." 

RAPHALL,  Morris  Jacob,  Ph.D.,  .lewish  rahbi ; 
b.  at  .Stockholm,  .Sweden,  .Sejitember,  1798;  d.  in 
Xew-York  City,  Junt;  23,  1868.  He  studied  at 
the  Jewish  college  in  Copenhagen,  and  at  tliirteen 
was  a  rabbi.  The  next  six  years  were  spent  in 
study  in  F.ngland,  and  the  next  six  in  travel  and 
Euroijean  study.  From  1825  to  1811  he  resided 
in  London,  where  in  1831  he  began  "the  first 
Jewish  jiublication  ever  issued  in  Kngland,"  the 
Ilelirrw  Hiriiir.  From  1811  to  1819  he  was  the 
rabbi  preacher  at  liirmingham,  Kng.,  and  there 
played  a  iirincip.'d  part  in  the  establishment  of 
"the  first  national  scliool  in  Kngland  for  the 
Jews."  From  ls49  to  his  death  lie  was  rabbi 
preacher  to  an  Anglo-CJerman  congregation  {li'nai 
Jenhurnii)  in  New- York  City.  He  wrote  the  Post- 
biblical  l/i.ilori/  of  the  Jews,  New  York,  18(i(i,  2 
vols.,  and  translated,  with  D.  A.  de  .Sola,  ICii/hteen 
{rentiers  ufih.'  Mishiiii,  Lonilon.  1813,  2d  ed.,'lS'15. 

RAPPISTS,  the  followers  of  the  weaver  (Jeorge 


Rapp,  who  was  born  at  Iptingen,  WUrtemberg, 
177U,  and  died  at  Economy,  Penn.,  Aug.  7,  1847. 
He  thought  himself  called  upon  to  reform  society 
upon  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  as  he 
understood  it.  He  gathered  around  him  a  com- 
pany of  persons  who  had  all  their  projierty  in 
common ;.  but  by  so  doing  he  fell  into  the  dis- 
favor of  the  government,  and  therefore,  with  a 
portion  of  his  followers,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1803.  They  settled  first  on  Coneque- 
nessing  Creek  in  Butler  County,  Peim.,  and  called 
the  village  Harmony.  Prospering  through  their 
industry  and  economy,  they  were  able  to  pur- 
chase, in  1815,  a  tract  of  twenty-four  thousand 
acres  upon  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  thither  they 
removed.  New  Harmony  was,  however,  sold  to 
Robert  Owen  in  1824 ;  and  the  Rappists  emigrat- 
ed to  Economy,  seventeen  miles  north-west  of 
Pittsburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Ohio. 

RASHl,  the  celebrated  Jewish  commentator; 
b.  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  France,  104(J ;  d. 
there  July  1.3,  1105.  (See  De  Rossi:  Dizionario 
storico  dei/li  autori  Ehrci,  Parma,  18o2.)  He  is 
often  spoken  of  simply  as  Yarchi;  and  liow  that 
misunderstanding  arose  is  not  known.  But  he 
did  not  belong  to  that  circle  of  rabbins  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Yarchi  from  their  native 
place,  Lunel  in  Perpignan  ("luna,"  H"),;).  He 
spent  seven  years  in  travelling  tliiough  Italy, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Germany, 
and  was  well  versed  in  philology,  philosopliy, 
medicine,  astronomy,  law,  etc.  Besides  commen- 
taries on  twenty-three  treatises  of  the  Talmud, 
connnentaries  on  the  Jlidrash  Rabba,  a  book  ou 
medicine,  etc.,  he  wrote  commentaries  on  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  giving  both  the 
literal  sense  and  the  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  older  rabbins.  These  coininentarie.s,  written 
in  Hebrew  mixed  up  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Old-French  words,  and  in  a  condensed,  obscure 
style,  attracted,  nevertheless,  much  attention,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  fii'st  book 
printed  in  Hebrew  was  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Reggio,  1475.  The  later  editions  are 
quite  niimei'ous  :  an<l  tln're  is  a  complete  Latin 
translation  bv  Brcithaupt,  —  Pnjjihets,  Psalms, 
and  Job  (1713),  the  historical  books  (1714),  the 
I'ciitateuch  (1740).  .See  J.  Ciin.Wor.F:  Biblioth. 
Jlibrwa,  171.5-33,  4  vols,  quarto;  I.  M.  JoST  : 
Geschichte  lies  Juihnlhnnis,  1857;  Block:  Lebens- 
ffeschichte  d.  Salomo  Ji:rhnki,  IS-Kl. 

The  name  Rashi  is  the  cond)ination  of  the 
initial  letters,  'Syi,  of  the  full  name  and  title, 
pnx'  [5  nnScf  "31,  i.e.,  Rabbi  Shelomoh  ben 
Yitz'haki.  De  Ro.ssi's  Dizionario,  referred  to 
above,  has  been  translali>d  into  (ierman  by  Di'. 
llamberger.  Leijizig,  1839.  Rashi's  Commentary 
on  the  i'entatiMi(4i  was  translated  into  (ierman 
bv  l.ucas  I'raLTue,  1S33-3S.  wil.IIKI.M  I'ltKHSEl,. 
"RASKOLNIKS.     See  Russian  Skcts. 

RATHERIUS,  b.  at  Liege  about  890;  d.  at 
NaiMur,  April  25,  974.  lie  was  brought  u]>  :i 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Lobach  ((Ternian)  or 
Lobbes  (French),  in  the  llainaut,  and  became 
)iossesseil  of  what  w.is  still  left,  from  the  Carolin- 
giau  age,  of  education  and  scholarship.  Througli 
his  incidental  connections  with  King  Hugo  of 
Provence  he  became  bishop  of  Verona  in  931, 
but  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  on  account  of 
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treason  ;  and,  though  he  later  on  succeeded  twice 
in  takinj]f  possession  of  the  see,  lie  was  both 
times  e.\]iclled  by  the  clergy.  'I'hrougli  his  inci- 
dental connection  with  King  Otho  of  (ierinany  ho 
became  l)ishop  of  ].,iege  in  yo.'i,  but  was  deposed 
on  account  of  incapacity;  and  even  as  abbot  of 
Alna,  a  small  branch  institution  of  J.,obach,  he 
did  not  give  satisfaction.  His  life  makes  the 
impression  of  an  ambitious  adventurer;  but  his 
works  (I'rceloquia,  De  (•ontenUu  rnnnnum,  etc.),  of 
which  there  is  a  collected  edit.iou  by  Hallerini 
(Verona,  1765),  have  considerable  interest  both 
historical  and  p.sychological.  See  Vogei,:  Ralhe- 
i-iii!!  of  Verona,  Jena,  1854,  2  vols.      .\.  VOGEL. 

RATHMANN,  Hermann,  b.  in  Lubeck,  1585; 
d.  at  Dantzic,  June  ;5(),  1028.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Leipzig,  Rostock,  and  Cologne,  and  was 
in  1G12  appointed  pastor  at  Dantzic.  In  1621  he 
published  Jesu  CliriMi  Gnadenrcicli,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  (iod's  word  has  no  inherent  power 
to  instruct  man,  and  make  him  better,  but  must 
be  supported  and  supplemented  by  the  activity 
of  the  Holy  .Spirit.  The  book  was  vehemently 
denounced  by  .lohann  Corvinus ;  and  a  contro- 
versy broke  out  which  lasted  to  the  death  of 
Rathmann,  and  in  which  nuany  of  the  first  tlieo- 
logians  of  the  time  took  part.  .See  MiIi.lek  : 
Ciiii/iria  lilenila,  iii.  p.  .")(J3.  I..  IIKl.LKll. 

RATIONALISM  and  SUPRANATURALISM, 
two  terms  of  great  prominence  in  modern  theol- 
ogy, are  aptly  defined  by  Fr.  V.  lleinhard,  in  his 
Uc'sliinilnisse,  Sulzbach,  ISlO.     He  says,  — 

"  In  rationalism,  reason  is  the  sole  arbiter.  Wliat 
reason  cannot  comprehend  and  acct^pt  can  never 
form  part  of  the  ratiunalLst's  conviction.  His  con- 
sciousness is  homogeneous,  and  his  intellect  consis- 
tent throughout.  To  him,  Scripture  is  like  any  otlier 
book.  He  accepts  it,  only  when  it  agrees  with  his 
opinions,  and  then  only  as  an  illustration  and  afflnna- 
tion,  not  as  an  authority.  The  supranaturalist,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  no  less  in  harmony  with  his  funda- 
mental raaxim.  In  matters  of  religion.  Scripture  is 
to  him  what  reason  is  to  the  rationalist.  Though  he, 
too,  employs  reason,  he  employs  it  only  to  search  and 
judge  those  claims  to  a  divine  origin  which  Scripture 
puts  forth;  and  as  soon  as  that  point  has  heen  de- 
cided, and  he  feels  convinced  that  Scripture  contains 
the  direct  teachings  of  God,  it  becomes  his  highest, 
his  sole  authority.  The  only  office  of  reason  is  to 
search  and  explain  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture; 
but  the  doctrines  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
seem  strange  and  hard,  must  be  recognized,  and  ac- 
cepted unconditionally." 

Of  the  two  terms,  rationalism  is  the  older.  It 
was  first  used  by  Amos  Comenuis,  in  his  Theoloyhi 
naturalis,  1661,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Socinian  .school,  to  naturalists  and 
deists.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Comenius 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  name  "  rationalista," 
as  the  form  "  rationista  "  occurs  before  his  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  Aristotelian  human- 
ists of  the  school  of  Ilelmstadt.  At  its  first 
appearance  the  opposite  of  rationalism  was  not 
designated  as  supranaturalisni,  but  simply  as  prot- 
estantism (see  Gabler:  Neuestes  theotoij.  Journal, 
Nuremberg,  1801).  As  the  champions,  however, 
of  protestantism,  that  is,  of  the  theology  based 
upon  Scripture  as  the  divine  revelation,  generally 
designated  their  adversaries,  not  as  rationalists, 
but  as  naturalists,  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that 
their  own  views  were  designated  as  supranatural- 
isni, and  not  as  suprarationalism,  or  irratioualism, 


though  the  latter  designation  occurs.  AVhen  the 
term  "  sujirimatuialism  "  was  brought  into  use  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  found  in  (iabler. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tlie 
two  opjionents  stood  fully  developed,  confronting 
each  other,  and  the  contest  began.  The  finish- 
ing strokes,  botli  types  received  from  tlie  philoso- 
phy of  AVolff ;  but  long  preparations  preceded  tlie 
consummation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  different  characteristics  which  the  incipient 
movement  exhibits  under  tlie  different  national 
conditions.  In  England  the  rapidly  increasing 
deism  called  forth  a  long  .series  of  apologeticai 
writings,  though  without  thereby  producing  aiiy 
sharp  and  decisive  contrast.  Jlerbert  of  Cher- 
bury  (d.  1648)  taught  that  the  innate  ideas  of 
reason  and  the  general  contents  of  revelation  were 
identical,  but  that  the  latter  was,  nevertheless, 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  original  but 
almost  ruined  natural  religion.  Around  this  idea 
of  a  natural  religion,  deism  gathered  its  cham- 
pions;  and  the  prevailing  latitndinarianism,  em- 
phasizing that  which  is  common  to  all  confessions, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  that  which  is  specifically 
Christian  for  that  which  is  common  to  all  reli- 
gions, almost  bowed  to  the  same  standard.  Hobbes 
(d.  1679)  di.sgusted  people  by  representing  the 
absolute  authority  of  tlie  king  .as  tlie  sole  foun- 
dation of  positive  Christianity,  while  Locke  (d. 
1704)  charmed  them  liy  his  demonstration  of  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity;  but  both  contrib- 
uted, each  in  his  way,  to  strengthen  the  dominion 
of  that  common  sense  in  accordance  with  which 
Toland  (d.  1722)  could  proclaim  that  Christianity 
contains  no  niysterv,  and  Tiiidal  (d.  17:i:5),  that 
the  Gospels  are  simply  a  republication  of  the  reli- 
gion of  nature.  But  the  curious  fact  is,  that  this 
relation  between  Christianity  and  natural  religion 
was  I'ecognized  by  the  apologists :  yea.  Butler 
(d.  1751)  even  accepted  Tindal's  proposition 
concerning  the  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature.  Indeed,  by  accommodating  theni.selves  to 
the  views  of  their  adversaries,  and  confining  their 
defence  of  the  authority  of  .Scripture  to  a  strictly 
scientific  demonstration,  the  English  ajiologists 
came  to  point  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as 
their  antagonists  ;  and  the  repre.seiitatives  of  the 
type  of  supranaturalisni  must  be  sought  for  among 
the  dissenters.  In  the  Netherlands  two  currents 
may  be  observed  ;  one  issuing  from  a  purely  {>hilo- 
sophical,  and  the  other  from  a  pietistic.  religious 
principle,  but  both  setting  directly  and  w  ith  vigor 
against  orthodox  Calvinism.  From  the  first  propo- 
sition of  Descartes  (d.  IG.W),  De  omnilnis  i/ubilnn- 
dum  est  ('•  every  thing  must  be  doubted  "),  even 
the  confession  of  the  Established  Church  could  not 
hope  to  vindicate  itself  as  an  exception  ;  and  his 
second  proposition,  cuyho  ergo  sum  ("  I  think,  con- 
sequently I  am  "),  gave  to  all  speculation  a  merely 
subjective  basis,  from  which  the  objectivity  of  a 
denominational  creed  could  never  be  reached, 
except  by  a  leap,  or  surreptitiously.  Still  worse, 
in  his  Tractalus  theologico-polhicuK  Spinoza  openly 
attacked  the  authority  of  .Scripture,  and  demanded 
the  whole  question  transferred  from  a  religious 
to  a  liistorical  court.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Netherlands  swarmed  with  atheists,  and  critical 
questions  rose  to  the  surface  even  within  theologi- 
cal circles,  especially  since  the  other  current,  the 
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Dutch  pietism,  —  rapidly  developing  from  a  cau- 
tious emphasis  on  lite  as  against  doctrine  (Cocce- 
jus,  d.  1669),  into  an  open  tendency  of  separation 
from  the  Established  Church  (Labadie,  d.  1674), — 
ran  in  an  almost  parallel  direction.  Pietism  gen- 
erally takes  a  much  greater  interest  in  life  than 
in  science,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  it  often 
allows  science  to  shrivel  into  a  mere  formal  dem- 
onstration. On  account  of  this  indifferentism 
to  the  extension  of  truth  for  truth's  own  sake, 
pietism  may  come  to  consider  Scripture  simjily  a 
practical  means  to  a  practical  end,  and  not  keep 
the  source  of  all  truth  ever  flowing,  and  ever  re- 
newing and  refreshing  life  ;  the  practical  end  of 
pietist  life  so  often  shrinks  into  a  narrow  broth- 
erhood of  the  faithful,  with  no  interest  for,  but 
perhaps  even  antipathy  against,  the  church  uni- 
versal. Thus  pietism  is  never  well  fitted  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  supranaturalism  :  on  the 
contrai-y,  in  its  farther  development  it  generally 
shows  a  tendency  towards  rationalism.  But  in 
France,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  this  semblance  of  an  opposition  to  ration- 
alism disappeared,  and  the  whole  movement  was 
directed  by  the  encyclopedists.  Pascal's  influ- 
ence had  died  out ;  and  the  adversaries  of  the  ency- 
clopedists were  either  petrified  in  mere  externals, 
or  lost  in  indifferentism.  But  the  finest  fruits, 
in  a  religious  aspect,  which  the  encyclopedists 
produced,  were  the  very  affecLed  enthusiasm  of 
Rousseau  for  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  and  Vol- 
taire's very  natural  passion  for  toleration. 

Wliat  has  been  said  of  pietism  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  true  also  of  pietism  in  Germany.  Though 
it  was  only  the  eccentricities  and  excesses  of  some 
enthusiasts  which  actually  led  into  apostasy  and 
free-thinking,  even  in  its  noblest  form  pietism 
could  not  help  acting  on  orthodoxy  as  a  dissolvent. 
It  was  adverse  to  the  scholastic  form  in  which  the 
orthodox  system  was  presented;  it  was  lukewarm 
to  the  idea  of  pure  doctrine  for  purity's  own 
sake;  it  was  well  disposed  to  those  who  labored 
for  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed churches ;  and  it  was  firmly  determine<l 
to  make  religion,  first  and  foremost,  a  practical 
issue :  that  is  to  say,  pietism  was  indift'erent  where 
orthodoxy  was  passionate,  and  passionate  where 
orthodo.xy  was  indifferent.  At  the  same  time,  or- 
thodoxy underwent  certain  changes  which  actu- 
ally weakened  it.  It  is  true  that  Georg  Calixtus 
(d.  16.56)  occujjied  a  somewhat  insulated  position. 
It  is  also  true  that  Mus;eus  (d.  1681),  so  famous 
for  his  attack  upon  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Spinoza,  was  compelled  to  abjure  all  syncretism. 
But  the  Carpzovs  and  the  Calovs,  nevertheless, 
soon  ceased  to  sound  the  keynote.  Distinctions 
were  adopted  between  "against"  and  "above" 
reason  (non  contra,  seil  sujjra  ralionem),  between 
regenerated  and  unregenerated  reason  {rafio  rena- 
ta  and  rnlio  irre/jeniui),  between  a  mechanical  and 
a  normal  u.se  of  reason  (u^-us  nrt/anicus  and  ii.s'»s 
iiomtalinis) ;  and,  though  these  distinctions  did  not 
actually  shake  the  authority  of  Scripture,  they  cer- 
tainly moved  the  centre  of  gravitation  on  which 
that  authority  rested.  The  old  professors  fougiit 
valiantly  against  the  approaching  danger;  but 
they  saw  with  regret  and  anxiety  liow  the  young 
students  dropped  off,  and  fell  into  pietism,  or  dis- 
beliefs of  various  kinils.  Such  was  the  state  of 
German  theology  when  the  period  of  enlighten- 


ment (Aufkiarung)  dawned  upon  it.  It  was 
double-faced,  —  at  once  popular  and  philosophi- 
cal. The  popular  light  was  at  first  introduced 
from  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands;  but 
it  soon  found  in  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia  its  social 
guaranty,  in  Christian  Thomasius  (d.  1728)  its 
theological  exponent,  and  in  Gellert  and  a  swarm 
of  co-workers  its  literary  propagatoi-s,  who  in  a 
light,  genteel,  half-satirical  manner,  swept  away 
all  pedantry,  scholasticism,  and  other  forms  of 
old-fogyism.  Wolff  was  the  bringer  of  the  philo- 
sophical light.  He  established  a  sharp  distinction 
between  theolor/ia  naluralis  and  llieoloi/la  revclata. 
In  the  former,  nothing  is  admitted  but  that  which 
can  be  logically  demonstrated  and  scientifically 
proved  :  in  the  latter  any  thing  is  accepted  which 
is  taught  in  Scripture.  And  the  relation  between 
those  two  dominions  is  this  :  all  that  is  valid  in 
theologia  nalurnlh  must  be  found  in  Ihcologia  revc- 
lala,  but  not  all  that  is  found  in  theologia  rcvelata 
is  valid  in  theologia  naturalis.  To  this  distinction 
corresponds  that  between  rationalism  and  supra- 
naturalism  ;  and  the  contest  between  the  two 
latter  is,  so  to  speak,  symbolized  by  AVoW's  own 
life.  In  1723  he  was  driven  away  from  Halle  with 
threats  of  the  gibbet :  in  1710  he  was  brought 
back  in  a  triumphal  chariot. 

In  the  group  of  supranaturalists  which  formed 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  philosophy  of 
Wolff,  S.  J.  Baumgarten  (d.  1757)  occupies  the 
most  prominent  place,  and  by  his  side  J.  D. 
Jlichaelis  (d.  1791).  In  Germany  as  in  England 
the  relation  in  which  supranaturalism  placed  itself 
to  the  advancing  rationalism  was  apologetical ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  AVolifian  school, 
with  its  elaborate  method  of  demonstration,  its 
many  new  cosmological  and  anthropological  ideas, 
and  its  bright,  ethical  optimism,  furnished  the 
apologists  with  much  excellent  material ;  thoiigli, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  its  per- 
petual harping  on  the  princijiiuni  rationi.i  .iiijlici- 
eiilis,  it  often  drew  the  whole  subject  down  into 
a  lower  sphere  by  teaching  peojile  to  content 
themselves  with  the  probable  and  the  useful,  in- 
stead of  demanding  truth  and  goodness.  (See 
Zorn  :  Petinotlieologie,  1742.)  More  independent 
of  Wolff'  are  Mosheim  (d.  1755)  and  flie  AViirtem- 
berg  school  of  theology,  Matthiins  Pfatt'  (d.  1760), 
(Hingar  (d.  1782),  .and  others.  Tlte  Wiirtemberg 
school  is  thoroughly  biblical  in  its  character,  and 
its  work  was  principally  exegetical.  Pfaff  con- 
cedes that  natural  religion  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  Scripture;  but  he  adds  that  it  is  utterly  insuf- 
ficient to  salv.ation,  because  it  knows  nothing  of 
Christ;  it  has  only  a  nsus  po'ilat/ogicus.  Exegesi.s, 
he  asserts,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  true 
theology  can  be  built  up;  and  he  laments,  when 
seeing  how  people's  hearts  have  been  turned  away 
from  Scripl\ire  "since  theology  put  on  the  cloak 
of  philosophy."  (Hinger  brought  into  the  school 
a  mystico-theosophical  elenu'iit;  and  lie,  too,  coni- 
jilained  of  the  meagre  reasonableness  of  the 
Wolllian  deinonstr.atioiis.  ICntirely  without  any 
connection  with,  but  still  belonging  to,  the  supra- 
naturalist  group,  stand  the  two  great  apologists  of 
the  period,  — Bonnet  (.1.  17.9:J),and  Haller(d.  1777). 

Between  supraiiaturalism  and  rationalism,  I.es- 
sing  (d.  1781)  forms  the  transition.  His  fiiiida- 
nicntal  idea,  that  Goil  educates  tlie  liunian  race 
by  revelations,  every  snpranaturalist  will  accept. 
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But  when  lie  adds  that  the  contents  of  the  divine 
revelations  are  essentially  identical  with  the  con- 
tents of  human  reason,  and  would  easily  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  but  lor  the  peculiar  form  which 
has  been  given  to  it  for  tlie  sake  of  greater  ini- 
pressiveness,  hesitation  begins.  And  when  he 
goes  on,  and  declares  that  none  of  the  historically 
given  religions  is  or  can  be  the  absolute  religion, 
because  its  dogmas,  though  they  may  contain 
eternal  trutli,  must  be  set  forth  in  expressions  be- 
longing to  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  conse- 
quently transitory,  he  has  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  rationalism.  By  the  decisive  distinction  he 
makes  between  that  which  is  eternal  in  a  religion 
and  that  which  is  historical,  ho  is  comiected  di- 
rectly with  J.  S.  Sender  (d.  1791),  the  fatlier  of 
modern  biblical  criticism,  and  the  representative  of 
rationalism  in  its  first  stag*.  In  his  critical  exhi- 
bitions of  the  transient  features  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  Semler  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  eternal 
kernel,  which  he  replaced  with  a  somewhat  vague 
idea  of  a  sublime  teaching,  conducive,  if  not  in- 
dispensable, to  the  social  and  moral  development 
of  mankind.  Personally,  however,  he  was  not 
without  piety,  and  in  all  practical  relations  he  was 
quite  conservative.  lie  attacked  Basedow,  the 
WolfenhUUel  Fragments,  and  Bahrdt,  though,  per- 
haps, not  without  a  feeling  that  he  fought  against 
disagreeable  consequences  drawn  from  his  own 
premises ;  and  he  held  that  the  State  had  a  right 
to  decide  what  should  be  taught  in  the  school  and 
in  the  pulpit,  and  what  not.  It  was  only  in  the 
theoretical  questions  of  theology  that  he  was 
liberal  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
"accojnniodation,"  his  own  invention,  according 
to  which  any  idea  set  forth  in  Scripture  could  be 
put  quietly  out  of  the  way  as  a  mere  accommo- 
dation, from  the  side  of  the  author  or  of  Christ, 
to  reigning  circumstances.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  WolfenbilUel  Fraymenls, 
whose  publication  began  in  1774,  and,  again,  be- 
tween the  WolfenhUUel  Fraymenls  and  Bahrdt  (d. 
1792).  Semler  never  criticised  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  It  was  the  Wolf- 
enhUUel Fraymenls  which  led  the  way  in  that  field, 
representing  Christ  as  simply  a  reformer  of  Juda- 
ism, as  a  mere  enthusiast,  as  a  visionary,  whose 
schemes  of  establishing  a  kingdom  of  Palestine 
were  miserably  wrecked.  But  Bahrdt  followed 
up  the  track ;  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the 
rationalists  themselves,  he  represented  Christ  as 
a  coarse  naturalist,  who,  from  mere  regards  of 
prudence,  concealed  his  real  plan,  that  of  destroy- 
ing all  positive  religion,  and  only  commimicated 
his  wisdom  to  a  select  few,  whom  he  formed  into 
a  kind  of  secret  society.  Its  headquarters  ration- 
alism had  in  Berlin;  its  popular  organ,  in  Nicolai's 
Algemeine  Deutsche  Bihllothek,  which  began  to  be 
published  in  1765.  As  a  representative  example 
of  its  scientific  productivity  may  be  mentioned 
Teller's  Wiirlerbuch  iles  N.  7'.,  1772.  In  Nicolai's 
periodical,  which  in  its  time  was  considered  one 
of  tlie  great  instruments  of  German  civilization, 
every  thing  which  in  English  or  French  philosophy 
smacked  of  passionate  research  or  audacious  as- 
pirations was  carefully  cut  off,  and  that  which 
was  served  was  cautiously  toned  down  to  a  most 
insipid  palaver.  In  Teller's  Wiirterhuch  all  the 
specifically  biblical  ideas  were  transformed  into 
commonplace  trivialities  of  general  morals,  which 


naturally  led  the  author  to  the  idea  of  the  per- 
fectibility of  Christianity.  Generally  speaking, 
the  course  of  rationalism,  from  its  origin  to  the 
appearance  of  Kant,  may  be  described  as  a  njove- 
ment  from  Christianity  to  religion  in  general,  then 
from  religion  in  general  to  mere  morality,  and 
finally,  from  morality  to  eudseinonism,  the  doctrine 
of  happiness. 

As  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  had  proved  decisive 
for  the  final  develoiiment  of  both  supranaturalism 
and  rationalism,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  would  also  exercise  its  influ- 
ence. And  so  it  did.  When  Kant,  on  the  one 
side,  theoretically,  completely  excluded  the  supra- 
natural  as  sometlung  to  which  reason  could  enter 
into  no  relation  whatever,  and  yet,  on  the  other 
side,  practically  re-introduced  it  into  reason  as  a 
necessary  postulate,  he  .seemed  simiily  to  open 
the  way  for  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation.  And, 
indeed,  there  were  (]uite  a  number  of  theologians 
—  Stiiudlin  (d.  182(1),  K.  L.  Xitzsch  (d.  1S31), 
Amnion  (d.  1849),  and  others  —  who  attempted  to 
infu.se  new  life  into  supranaturalism  by  deducing 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  Christian  mysteries 
from  Kantian  premises.  Stiiudlin  never  grew 
tired  of  asserting  that  the  true  conception  of 
Christianity  could  be  built  up  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  union  between  rationalism  and  supranatu- 
ralism, whence  the  school  received  the  name  of 
rational  supranaturalism,  or  supranatnra!  ration- 
alism. But  it  soon  became  apparent  tliat  the 
hybrid  had  not  strength  enough  to  live.  The  phil- 
osophical substructure  could  not  bear  the  theo- 
logical building  reared  upon  it.  One  concession 
had  to  be  made  to  rationalism  after  the  other; 
and  the  school  gradually  disappeared,  while  those 
who  took  its  place  —  Haniann,  Claudius,  Harms, 
and  others  —  built  on  another  foundation,  pursued 
other  aspirations,  and  soon  dropped  the  whole 
question  of  rationalism  and  supranaturalism. 
Still  more  affinity  rationalism  showed  to  the 
Kantian  philosophy ;  and  all  the  more  serious 
rationalists  among  the  theologians  accepted  the 
Kantian  deduction  of  morality  as  a  true  liberation 
fr'om  the  vulgar  eud»monism,  in  which  they  felt 
half  suffocated.  But  rationalism  had  at  this  time 
spent  all  its  power  of  production.  It  could  do 
nothing  but  repeat  its  old  proposition,  —  that 
reason  is  the  highest  arbiter,  even  in  matters  of 
religion ;  that  Christianity  is  perfectible,  etc. 
Thus  Rohr,  in  his  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus, 
1813,  explains,  that  "that  which  the  supranatu- 
ralists  call  Christology  forms  no  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  is  simply  the  exposition  of  a  religion 
taught  by  Jesus,  but  not  of  a  religion  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  subject."  The  fundamental  principle 
of  rationalism  he  finds  in  the  non-exclusion  of 
intermediate  causes.  "  Xo  experience,"  he  claims, 
"has  ever  found  evidence  of  a  direct,  immediate 
interference  of  God :  nay,  the  very  notion  of  the 
supranatural  causes  a  feeling  of  disgust."  The 
religion  of  Jesus  can  become  the  universal  reli- 
gion, only  so  far  as  it  is  the  religion  of  pure  rea- 
son ;  and  only  those  of  its  propositions  can  be 
accepted  as  universal  truth  which  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  collected  reason  of  the  human  race. 
Not  so  very  different  from  this  is  ^^'egscheider : 
Institutiones  theol.  dogm.,  1815.  But  though,  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  centun,-,  the 
rationalists  were  still  in  possession  both  of  the 
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cliurch  and  tlie  school,  they  not  only  produced 
nothing  new,  but  they  actually  began  to  pine 
away,  from  inanition ;  and  the  new  theological 
schools  which  arose  beside  them  (those  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel)  were  as  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  rationalism  and  supranaturalisni  as 
were  the  successors  of  their  supranaturalist  ad- 
versaries. 

Lit.  —  Haiix  :  De  raliotudhmi  indole,  1827  ; 
Staudlin  :  Geschichte  ihs  Rationalismns  und  Su- 
pranaturaliiinu.t,  1826;  Tholuck  :  Voi-iicxhichte 
d.  R.,  1-8.53,  and  Geschiclile  <l.  li.,  1865;  IlrxDES- 
iiAGK.v:  Der  deutsche  Prote.ilaiitis7niis,  1850,  3d 
ed.  ;  F.  de  Rovgemoxt  :  Les  deux  cke's,  1874; 
[histories  of  rationalism  by  Lecky  (Lond.,  1865, 
2  v.),  and  Hurst  (N.Y.,  1865);  Cairns:  Unbelief 
ill  the  ISth  Centufji.  Ediub.,  1881 ;  and  Tholvck  : 
art.  in  Ilerzog,  I.  xii.  537-554].     ROBERT  Ki'BET,. 

RATISBON,  The  Conference  of  (April  27- 
May  25,  1541),  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  Worms,  1540,  and  as 
the  last  attempt  by  Charles  V.  at  solving  the 
religious  confusion  of  Cermany  without  arms. 
The  interlocutors  were  Gropper,  Pflug,  and  Eck 
on  the  one  side,  Butzer,  Pistorius,  and  Melauch- 
thon  oil  the  other.  Besides  the  presidents,  Count- 
palatine  Eriedrich  and  Cardinal  Granvella,  .six 
witnesses  were  present,  among  whom  was  Jacob 
Sturm.  As  basis,  was  used,  not  the  Confessio 
Augustana,  but  the  so-called  Ratisbon  Book,  in 
twenty-two  articles.  In  spite  of  Eck's  opposi- 
tion, an  agreement  was  arrived  at  concerning  tlie 
article  on  justification;  and  the  Konian  Catho- 
lics granted  that  faith,  with  the  addition  of  ejficax, 
V.3.S  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  sole,  condition 
of  justification.  But  with  respect  to  the  articles 
on  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  church,  the 
hierarchy,  discipline,  sacraments,  etc.,  no  agree- 
ment was  possible;  and  the  only  real  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  general  conviction  that 
the  religious  split  in  Germany  was  not  to  be 
healed  by  a  theological  formula. 

Lit.  —  Reports  of  the  conference  were  published 
in  Latin  and  German  by  Butzer  and  Melanchthon, 
and  in  Latin  by  Eck.  Further  documents  are 
found  in  Curpus  Reformatorum,  iv.  118-637.  See 
also  Brie(;ek:  Contarini  u.  das  Regenshurger  Con- 
cordien.,  1S70;  and  Dittrich:  Reye.ilen  u.  Br>efe. 
d.  Kardinnls  C,  Braunsb.,  1851.       H.  SCHMIDT. 

RATRAMNUS,  a  contempoiary  of  Paschasius 
Kailbertus,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  Carolingian  age  ;  was  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Corbie  in  Picardy,  wiiicli  he  seems  to  have 
entered  while  Wala  was  abbot  (826-83.5).  Of  his 
personal  life  nothing  is  known,  but  he  enjoyed 
great  authority  and  a  great  literary  fame  in  his 
time.  Charles  the  Bald  often  ajipealed  to  his 
opinion  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  By  tlie  bish- 
ops of  his  province  he  was  charged  with  the 
refutation  of  Photius'  encyclical  letter ;  and 
Gottschalk  celebrated  him  in  a  poetical  epistle, 
printed  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lidin.,  vol.  121.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  is  his  J)e  curpnre  el 
sanguine  Domini,  written  after  814.  He  there 
argues  with  great  vigor  that  the  real  body  of 
Christ — the  body  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
was  buried  and  resurrect<'d  —  is  not  present  in 
the  Euchari.st.  liut,  though  he  thus  defended  the 
symbolical  view  of  the  Loril's  Supper  in  oppo- 
.•(ition  to  Paschasiu.'s  KadbcrtuB,  he,  nevertheless, 


taught  a  kind  of  mystical  presence,  drawing  an 
analogy  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  water  of  baptism.  The  book  has  had  a  pecul- 
iar history.  By  the  synod  of  A'ercelli  (1050),  it 
was  condemned  and  burned  as  a  work  of  John  Sco- 
tus  Erigena;  and  during  the  middle  ages  it  had 
fallen  completely  into  oblivion,  until  John  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1526  quoted  it  against 
ffieolampadius  as  a  representative  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Euchai-ist.  It  was  then 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1527:  but  the  favor  it  found 
with  the  Protestants,  especially  with  the  Re- 
formed, made  it  suspected  among  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  Council  of  Trent  put  it  unhesi- 
tatingly on  the  Index  as  a  spurious  fabrication. 
This  view  of  the  book  was  maintained  by  all 
Roman-Catholic  writers  until  the  Parisian  doc- 
tors—  Sainte-Beuve  in'1655.  and  Jacques  Boileau 
in  1712  —  undertook  to  vindicate  its  authenticity. 
In  the  Gottschalk  controversy,  Ratramnus  wrote 
two  works,  —  De  prcEdestinatione  Dei  and  Trina 
Deltas.  In  the  former  he  defends  the  double  pre- 
destination ;  though,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  both 
the  .synod  of  IMayence  (848)  and  that  of  Chiersy 
(849)  had  condemned  that  idea.  His  most  famous 
work  is  his  Contra  Gra-connn  opponitn.  a  refuta- 
tion of  Photius,  in  which  he  defends  not  only  tiie 
Filioque,  but  the  whole  liturgical,  dogmatical,  and 
disciplinary  development  of  the  A\'estern  Chinch. 
In  his  curious  Epistota  de  Cynocephalis  ad  Rimber- 
tuni  he  maintains  that  the  cynocephali  are  the  off- 
spring of  Adam.  His  works  are  found  collected 
in  Migne:  Patrol.  Latin.,  vol.  121.  STEITZ. 

RATZEBERCER,  Matthaus,  b.  at  AVangen  in 
Wurtemberg,  1501 ;  d.  at  Erfurt,  Jan.  3,  1.559. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  suc- 
cessively body-physician  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  Count  of  Mansfield,  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  He  was  a  relative  of  Luther,  his 
house-physician,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  his. 
The  best  edition  of  his  Life  of  Luther  is  that  by 
Neudecker,  Jena,  1850. 

RAU  (RAVIUS),  Christian,  b.  at  Berlin,  Jan. 
25,  1613;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-t he-Oder,  June  21, 
1677.  He  was  graduated  at  Wittenberg,  1636.  In 
1638  he  visited  England;  from  1639  to  1612  he 
was  in  the  Ea-st,  acquiring  Turkish,  I'ersian,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  Romaic.  On  his  return  he 
taught  Orientalia  at  Oxford  (1642-44),  Utrecht 
(1644),  Amsterdam  (1645),  Upsala  (16,50),  Kiel 
(IGOO),  Fraiikfort-on-the-Oder  (1671).  He  was 
also  at  Stockholm  for  several  years,  under  Charles 
Gustave,  as  interpreter  and  librarian  to  the  king. 
His  most  useful  work  is  perhaps  his  epitome  of 
Buxtorf's  Hebrew  and  Greek'  Conrurdanee,  Berlin 
and  Frankfort,  lt)77  ;  but  besides  it  he  published, 
among  other  works,  Clironologia  infallibilis  biblica, 
Upsala,  1669;  De  adrmtuali  plenitndine  leinpnri.< 
JeKu  (.Virl.tli  in  rarnim,  Frankfort,  1673. 

RAUCH,  Frederick  Augustus,  Ph.D.,  first  jiresi- 
(lent,  of  Alarshall  College,  Mrrcersbnrg,  Pcnii.  ; 
b.  at  Kirchbracht,  Hcsse.'Darm.stailt,  July  27,  l.S()6; 
d.  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  March  2,  bsll.  Tlic 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  Refoinied  Church,  in 
his  childhood  he  received  a.  faithful  Chiistian 
training.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
university  of  Marburg,  and  subsequently  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  in  (Jiessen  and  Heidel- 
berg. Thereupon  he  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
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Giessen,  and  at  tlie  end  of  one  year  was  compli- 
mented with  an  appointment  to  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  But 
on  some  public  occasion,  before  leavin;;'  Giessen, 
he  expressed  ])olitical  sentiments  which  brought 
upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  government.  A 
friend  warned  him  of  ilanger,  and  urged  him  to 
escape.  lie  had  at  midnight  a  final  interview  of 
two  hours  with  his  father,  and  then  took  refuge 
in  America,  1K31.  He  located  at  Kaston,  IN^in., 
and,  being  a  total  .stranger,  earned  a  livelihood 
for  some  months  by  teaching  music.  But  his 
abilities  as  a  scholar,  and  his  high  character,  soon 
becoming  known,  he  was  made  professor  of  the 
German  language  in  Lafayette  College. 

In  June,  1832,  he  removed  to  York,  Penn.,  and 
took  charge  of  the  high  school,  which  in  1829 
had  been  established  by  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  connection  with  her  theological  semi- 
nary. In  the  annual  meeting  held  in  October 
of  this  year  he  was  elected  professor  of  biblical 
literature.  The  high  school  was  removed  to 
Mercersburg  in  the  fall  of  1835,  and  incorporated 
as  Marshall  College.  Dr.  Rauch  w'as  chosen  presi- 
dent ;  and  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  president  of 
Marshall  College,  and  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  theological  seminary,  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life. 

As  a  scholar.  Dr.  Rauch  excelled  in  classical 
literature,  in  natural  history,  in  moral  philosophy, 
and  in  mental  science.  He  was  at  home,  also,  in 
the  sphere  of  aesthetics,  and  had  his  mind  richly 
stored  with  the  creations  of  genius  as  they  belong 
to  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  German  philoso- 
phy, with  all  its  bewildering  abstractions,  was  for 
him  the  subject  of  familiar  knowledge;  while  it 
commanded,  also,  his  general  confidence  and  re- 
spect. He  saw  in  its  different  cardinal  systems, 
not  contradiction  and  confusion  so  much  as  the 
unity  of  one  and  the  same  grand  intellectual 
movement,  borne  forward  from  one  stage  of 
development  to  another.  At  Heidelberg  he  was 
a  student  and  friend  of  the  eminent  theologian 
and  philosopher,  Charles  Daub,  who  represented 
the  right  or  conservative  wing  of  th«  Hegelian 
school,  and  had  firm  faith  in  the  triune  ^x^rson- 
ality  of  God  and  in  the  other  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  In  America,  Rauch's 
Christian  ideas  became  more  decided,  clear,  and 
fixed. 

In  both  the  college  and  the  seminary,  Rauch 
taught  by  lectures,  written  and  oral.  AVhen 
using  a  text-book,  it  was  his  uniform  habit  to 
accompany  the  examination  of  students  with  an 
informal  lecture,  expounding,  criticising,  illus- 
trating, or  commenting  upon  the  contents  of  the 
book.  He  never  failed  to  awaken  interest,  stimu- 
late thought,  create  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  kindle  enthusiasm  in  his  students.  He  was 
probably  the  first  man  who  introduced  into  the 
educational  system  of  America  what  is  known 
as  the  organic  in  distinction  from  the  mechani- 
cal method.  The  parts  of  a  subject  were  not 
regarded  as  externally,  but  ever  as  internally  re- 
lated. Mind  was  not  a  conglomerate  of  faculties, 
but  a  vital  unity.  History  was  not  merely  a 
sequence  of  events,  but  a  growth,  a  process 
advancing  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  life.  Jfo 
question  in  philosophy  was  to  be  discussed  or 
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settled  according  to  an  arbitrary  plan  or  standard, 
but  was  to  be  considered  and  solved  agreeably  to 
principles  an<l  laws  which  were  inherent  in  the 
idea  itself.  The  truth  of  a  dogma  was  to  be 
tested  or  determined,  not  by  any  number  of  Bible- 
[lassages,  but  by  its  organic  coimection  with  that 
living  economy  of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
author  and  the  animating  soul.  Rauch,  whilst 
living,  was  understood  and  ap])reciated  by  few 
only.  The  systems  of  moral  and  mental  pliilo.so- 
phy  then  taught  were  to  him  superficial  and 
meagre.  He  believed  it  to  be  his  mission  to 
labor  for  the  miion  of  German  with  Scotch  and 
American  modes  of  thought,  or  .Xnglo-German 
philosophy  as  he  termed  it.  'I'o  accomiilish  this 
end  he  planned  a  series  of  works,  the  most  need- 
ful of  wliich  he  believed  to  be,  one  on  psychology, 
another  on  ethics,  and  a  third  on  le.sthetics.  But 
his  premature  death  frustrated  this  scheme. 
During  the  l.a.st  year  of  his  life  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  Pst/o/iolof/y,  and  he  had  completed  his 
plan  and  preparation  of  a  work  on  etliics. 

Dr.  Rauch  was  properly  the  founder  of  l\Iar- 
shall  College.  This  was  the  principal  achieve- 
ment of  his  short  life.  He  pi-epared,  oi'ganized, 
and  trained  the  first  five  classes  (1837-41);  ami 
in  doing  this  he  breathed  a  soul  into  the  institu- 
tion. The  characteristic  features  of  his  jihilo- 
sophic  geinus  and  organic  method  he  infused  so 
effectually,  that  his  educational  work  survived  his 
death.  The  distinguishing  spirit  inbreathed  by 
him  has  lived  and  flourished  in  the  philcsophy 
and  theology  of  the  college  and  seminary  (now- 
located  at  Lancaster,  Penn.),  though  modified, 
developed,  and  matured  by  his  successors,  onwai'd 
to  the  present  time.  See  MERCEKSiiL'RG  The- 
ology. 

Lit.  —  Rauch:  Psijclwlo(jy,  or  a  View  of  the 
Human  Soul,  incluJincj  Arilhropolo(pj,  New  York, 
1840  (3d  ed.  rev.,  1844,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Nevin) ;  Tlie  Inner  Life  of  the  Christian  (a 
series  of  sermons  published  after  Rauch's  death 
by  E.  V.  Gehhart)  ;  Dr.  J.  AV.  Xevix  :  Euhgy 
(on  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Rauch's  remains 
from  INIercersburg  to  Lancaster,  1859).  in  Mercers- 
burg Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  456.       E.  V.  GERHART. 

RAUHE,  Haus.     See  Wichern. 

RAUTENSTRAUCH,  Franz  Stephan,  b.  at  Plat- 
ten,  Bohemia,  1734;  d.  at  Krlau,  Hungary,  1785; 
entered  the  Benedictine  order,  taught  philosophy, 
canon  law,  and  theology,  at  Braunau,  and  was  in 
1774  made  director  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
Vienna.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  re- 
forms of  Joseph  II.,  and  drew  up  the  edict  of 
1770  concerning  the  re-organization  of  the  theo- 
logical study  in  Austria.  Among  his  writings- 
are,  Institutin  juris  ecclesiastic!,  Prague,  1700,  and 
Si/n/)/)sis  /ur.  cccL,  Vienna,  1776. 

RAVENNA,  an  important  city  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  forty-three  miles  south-east  from  Bologna, 
and  originally  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  from 
which,  owing'to  the  deposits  fiom  the  delta  of 
the  Po,  it  is  now  distant  between  five  and  six 
miles. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Thessalians,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  traversed  by  canals, 
abounding  in  bridges  and  ferries,  and  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  its  wine. 

Late  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  it 
was  the  chief  military  station  of  Cisalpine  Caul, 
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■aud  a  frequent  resort  of  Julius  Ctesar  during  his 
Gallic  administration.  Augustus  made  it  one  of 
the  three  principal  naval  stations  of  the  empire, 
aud  the  headquarters  of  tlie  Adriatic  fleet.  lie 
constructed  a  new  and  spacious  harbor,  about 
which  a  town  grew  up,  known  later  as  the  sub- 
urb C'lassis;  and  between  this  aud  the  city  proper 
arose,  in  time,  anotlier  suburb,  under  the  name  of 
Cffsarea. 

From  this  time  until  far  on  in  the  history  of 
the  later  empire,  tlie  city  appears  as  an  impor- 
tant military  and  naval  station,  and  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  state  prisoners.  About  400  A.D. 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
who  fled  thither  at  the  approach  of  Alaric,  and 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  until  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  476.  Galla  Placi- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  mother  of  Yalen- 
tinian  III.,  resided  there  as  regent  from  425  to 
450,  and  contributed  largely  to  tlie  adornment  of 
the  city.  Theodoric  besieged  it  in  487 ;  and  the 
murder  of  Odoacer  placed  in  his  hand  tlie  scep- 
tre, which  lie  wielded  for  thirty-three  years.  Pie 
was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  elective  kings,  until 
539,  when  Justinian  undertook  to  bring  Italy 
under  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  Ravenna  opened 
its  gates  to  Belisarius.  Then  followed,  for  a 
hundred  and  eiglity-five  years,  the  rule  of  the  ex- 
archs or  viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  last 
of  whom,  Eutychius,  was  expelled  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  7.52. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ravenna  is  ecclesiastical. 
According  to  a  questionable  tradition,  the  gospel 
was  preached  there  as  early  as  79  A.D.,  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Peter,  Apollinaris,  ^\ho  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  the  destruction  of  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
Monumentally  the  city  falls  into  the  line  of  eccle- 
siastical history  with  the  era  of  the  Theodosiau 
family ;  and,  within  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  Galla  Placidia,  Tlieodoric,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  successively 
enriched  it  with  the  Christian  monuments  which 
now  constitute  its  principal  attraction.  Its  chief 
monuments  belong  to  the  transitional  period, 
when  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of 
the  modern  world  were  both  in  being,  and  when 
tlie  mingling  of  the  two  had  not  yet  formed  a 
third  whole  different  from  either.  It  was  tlie 
seat  of  the  first  settled  Teutonic  dominion  beyond 
the  Alps. 

The  monuments  fall  into  three  classes,  marking 
three  periods,  —  the  Theodosian,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Byzantine. 

Of  the  Tlieodosian  era,  the  principal  relics  are 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Ecangclisia,  erected 
by  Placidia,  425;  the  church  of  SS.  Nazaro  e 
Ceho,  better  known  as  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia  (450),  where  her  huge  sarcopliagus  is 
still  preserved  with  those  of  at  least  two  Roman 
emperors ;  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in 
Fonte  (451),  one  of  the  most  interesting  ecclesi- 
astical .structures  in  the  world,  containing  tlie 
•earliest  known  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Gotliic  or  Arian  era  is  represented  by  the 
building  known  as  Theodoric's  Palace,  eitlier  a 
fragment  of  the  original  structure,  or  an  addition 
to  Theodoric's  actual  work ;  the  Mauaoleum  of  The- 
odoric, a  cylindrical  stone  edifice  of  two  stories, 
with  a  cujwla  formed  of  a  single  enormous  stone ; 
:the  two   Arian   churches  remaining  of   tlie   six 


erected  by  Theodoric,  —  San  Spirito,  noteworthy 
only  for  its  baptistery,  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
with  its  sixth  century  mosaics,  —  and  San  Martina 
in  Ccelo  Aureo,  afterwards  changed  to  S.  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo,  in  honor  of  the  first  bishop  of  Raven- 
na, wliose  remains  are  said  to  be  interred  there. 
The  series  of  colossal  mosaic  figures  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  the  triforium  on  both  sides  of 
the  nave  may  safely  challenge  the  competition 
of  any  similar  works  in  the  world.  The  church 
of  5.  Apollinare  in  Clause,  in  the  ancient  suburb 
Classis,  was  begun  eight  years  after  Theodoric's 
death  (526),  and  consecrated  fifteen  years  later. 
It  now  stands  almost  alone  in  a  desolate  marsh. 
The  original  mosaics  of  671  are  interesting  as 
marking  the  point  where  the  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment begins  to  rank  with  the  purely  Christian. 
The  figure  of  Apollinaris  in  the  midst  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Peter,  thus 
asserting  the  equality  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches. 

The  gi'eat  illustration  of  the  Byzantine  period 
is  the  church  of  San  Vitale,  begun  in  526,  and 
consecrated  547,  to  the  memory  of  Vitalis,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ravenna.  Here  the  oblong  basili- 
ca gives  place  to  the  octagon,  and  the  lines  of 
columns  are  replaced  by  tiers  of  arches.  The 
mosaics  are  of  the  time  of  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora. Among  them  are  portraits  of  the  emperor 
and  empress  as  patrons  of  the  church. 

AMien  Honorius  chose  Ravenna  for  his  resi- 
dence, the  see  of  Ravenna  was  raised  to  metro- 
politan dignity,  increased  in  importance  under 
the  Ostrogothic  rule,  and  maintained  its  rank 
during  the  exarchate.  An  assembly  of  bishoi>s 
was  convened  there  about  419  by  Honorius,  to 
decide  the  contest  for  the  papal  chair  between 
Boniface  and  Eulalius.  They  could  not  agree,  and 
left  the  decision  to  the  emperor.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exarchs,  a  long  struggle  began  for 
the  independence  of  the  Roman  see.  Maurus,  who 
was  primate  (642-671),  refused  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  and  was  sustained  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stans  in  the  edict  of  666,  declaring  Ravenna  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  Under  Pope  Domnus  (678) 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  was  again  acknowledged. 
The  struggle  was  renewed  between  Pope  Hadrian 
and  Archbishoji  Leo  (770-779),  and  again,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  quiet,  between  Pope  Xiclio- 
las  I.  and  Archbishop  John,  and  was  finally  ended 
by  the  comjilete  sulmiission  of  John  at  a  synod 
called  by  Nicholas  at  Rome,  861. 

Ravenna  has  been  the  seat  of  twenty-five  syn- 
ods, few  of  which  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion. Among  the  decrees  of  tlie  synod  of  877  it 
was  enacted  that  bishops  must  be  con.secraled 
within  three  months  after  their  ap]K)intment,  on 
penalty  of  excommunication.  At  the  synod  of 
9C7  the  Emjieror  Otho  I.  yielded  to  Po]ie  John 
XIII.  the  city  and  territory  of  Ravenna.  The 
svnod  of  998  condenmed  the  custom  of  selling 
tlie  holy  Eucharist  and  chrism  ;  and  that  of  1314 
pronounced  against  the  excessive  freedom  and 
luxury  of  nuns,  and  the  too  frequent  use  of  ex- 
communication, and  revoked  the  permission  to 
monks  to  preach  indulgences. 

Ravenna  holds  the  .aslies  of  Dante,  who  removed 
thitlier  in  1320.  There  he  completed  the  hvst 
cantica  of  the  Dirina  Cnmmcdia,  and  died  on  the 
Mth   of   September,   1321.      The   twenty-eighth 
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canto  of  tlie  Puri/atorio,  describing  the  earthly 
paradise,  bears  unniistalvable  traces  of  his  fre- 
quent walks  in  the  I'inehu  the  great  pine-foi'est 
which  now  covers  part  of  the  ancient  harbor,  and 
stretclies  for  forty  miles  down  the  coast. 

Lit.  —  IIiEuoNYMU.s  Huhku.s  (local  historian 
of  the  sixteenth  century)  :  HiMurial-wn  Hicnnu/mi 
Rubei,  libb.  x.  etc.,  Venet.,  ir)72;  Muuatoui  :  licr. 
Itul.  Script.,  vol.  ii.,  Milan,  1723  (this  volume 
contains  the  lives  of  all  the  Ravenne.se  bishops 
by  .\gnellus,  who  wrote  under  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
(■S28-811).  He  admits  that  sometimes,  in  the 
absence  of  authentic  sources  of  information,  he 
has  compo.sed  the  biography  "  with  the  help  of 
God  and  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  "  (Life  of 
S.  Exuj)cranlius,  Muratoki,  ii.  02).  Neverthe- 
less, he  represents  fairly  enough  the  traditions  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  though  with  some 
subsequent  legendary  incrustations.  His  great  im- 
portance lies  in  preserving  the  dates  of  the  build- 
ings, and  in  showing  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
churches  of  Ravenna  are  really  the  works'  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries)  ;  Ciampini  :  Homana 
Vetera  Moiiimenta,  Rome,  1747  ;  Al.  Ferdinand 
VON  QuAST  :  Die  All-christlicheii  Bauwerk-e  von  Ra- 
venna, rom  fiinfteti  bis  ziun  yieunten  Jalirliumlert  liis- 
torisch  geordnet  u.  dnrch  AhbilJuiii/en  erldutert,  Ber- 
lin, 1812  (a  very  admirable  and  thorough  work); 
Edwahd  Fkeem.\n:  The  Goths  al  Rarenna,  his- 
torical essays,  3d  series,  London,  1879  ;  T.  IIodg- 
KIN  :  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  A.D.  376-^76,  Lond., 
1880,  2  vols.  ;  Corrado  Ricci  :  Ravenna  e  i  suoi 
Dintorni,  Raven.,  1878.  See  also  Gibbon:  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire:  Milman  :  History 
of  Latin  Christianity  .  and  IIare  :  Cities  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Italy,  London,  1876,  3  vols.  ;  and, 
for  history  of  councils,  Philippe  Labb6  :  SS. 
Concilia,  Venet.,  1728;  E.  IL  Landon:  Manual  of 
Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  Lond.,  1846 ; 
Hefele  :  Conciliengeschichte,-Yol.  v.  (2d  ed.,  Frei- 
burg-im-Br.,  1873  sqq.).     MARVIX  E.  VINCENT. 

RAVIGNAN,  Gustave  Francois  Xavier  de  la 
Croix  de,  b.  at  Bayonne,  Dec.  2,  1795;  d.  in 
Paris,  Feb.  26,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  Lycee 
Bonaparte ;  studied  law,  and  had  already  begun 
practising  as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  when  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France,  in  1830,  he  repaired  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  became  a  teacher  at  Freiburg ;  but 
in  1835  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1837  he 
succeeded  Lacordaire  as  preacher  of  Notre  Dame, 
lie  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  his  time,  vehement  in  his  pathos,  trenchant  in 
his  irony,  audacious  but  conquering  in  his  argu- 
ment. In  1848  he  retired  to  his  convent  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  published  De  Vexistence 
el  de  I'institute  des  jesuites,  Paris,  1844,  7th  ed., 
1855,  and  Clement  XIII.  et  Clement  XIV.,  1854, 
2  vols.  A  kind  of  autobiography  was  translated 
into  English  by  Do  Poulevoy,  New  York,  1869, 
under  the  title,  Tlie  Life  of  Father  Ravignan. 

RAYMOND  MARTINI,  a  Dominican  monk  from 
the  thirteenth  century ;  b.  at  Suberts,  a  village 
in  Catalonia;  is  noted  as  an  Orientalist  and  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  the  INIo- 
hammedans  in  Tunis ;  he  died  after  1284.  His 
Pugiofdei  was  first  edited  by  Joseph  de  Voisin, 
Paris,  1051,  and  is  still  of  interest.  His  Capis- 
trum  Judceorum  is  found  in  manuscript  in  Bologna, 


but  has  never  been  printed.  His  refuti>tion  of 
the  Koran  has  perished.  See  Toi'RO.n  :  Hist,  des 
hommes  illustres  de  I'ordre  de  St.  iJominirjue,  Paris, 
1743,  i.  48!)-504;  Amiirosius  de  Ai.tamatuua  : 
Biblioth.  Diiniirncana  (ed.  Rocaberti),  Rome,  1077, 
pp.  58,  449-455;  Quetif  and  Eciiaud:  Script. 
Ord.  I'ra'dic,  Paris,  1719,  i.  390-398;  Woi.f:  liibl. 
Ilbr.,  i.  lOHi-1018,  iii.  989-991.  H.  I..  STRAf'K. 
RAYMOND  OF  PENNAFORTE.     See  Penna- 

FOKTK. 

RAYMOND  OF  SABUNDE,  or  SABIENDE,  a 

native  of  Spain  ;  taught  medicine  and  philosophy 
at  Toulouse,  and  became  finally  professor  regius 
there  in  theology.  From  1431  to  1430  he  wrote 
his  Liber  natures  sive  creaturartnn,  etc.,  the  only 
monument  he  has  left  of  himself,  but  a  work 
which  occupies  a  most  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  natural  theology.  Augustine  was  the  first 
who  made  a  distinction  between  lumen  natur<c  and 
lumen  graliie ;  that  is,  between  the  truth  which 
may  be  acquired  by  natural  experience  and  the 
truth  which  is  given  us  only  by  divine  revelation. 
But  after  him  the  distinction  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again  ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of 
mediaeval  theology  it  sent  out  two  ojiposite  tenden- 
cies,— one  laboring  to  establish  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  the  two  sources  of  truth,  and  another 
which  considered  it  possible  to  combine  them  into 
one  single  stream.  After  the  overthrow  of  nomi- 
nalism in  the  twelfth  century,  and  more  especially 
after  the  formation  of  the  grand  systems  of  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  latter 
tendency,  that  of  reconciliation  and  combination, 
became  prevalent.  It  was  supported  by  the  ruling 
realism,  and  capable  of  assimilating  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  Platonic  elements.  Revelation  and 
redemption  continued  to  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable links  in  the  divine  scheme  of  salvation; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  generally  held  that 
the  idea  of  God  could  be  reached  by  natural  rati- 
ocination, and  that  nature  herself  had  implanted 
in  man  the  principle  of  morality.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  a  com- 
plete change  took  place.  From  the  influx  of  the 
Arabico- Aristotelian  philosophy,  philosophical 
speculation  received  a  new  impulse ;  but  as  it  was 
compelled  to  confine  itself  to  systematic  theology 
without  making  any  fresh  researches  or  any  new 
conquests,  and  as  systematic  theology  already 
stood  fixed  with  the  character  of  unquestionable 
authority,  needing  no  testimony  from  reason,  and 
even  unwilling  to  accept  any,  it  came  quite  natu- 
rally to  pass  that  reason  and  faith,  philosophy 
and  theology,  were  placed  over  against  each  other 
as  in-econcilable  opponents.  (See  William  Oc- 
cam.) It  was  against  this  tendency  that  Ray- 
mond wrote  his  Liber  naturce,  which  may  be  said 
to  contain  the  first  construction  of  a  system  of 
natural  theology.  The  book  of  nature,  he  says, 
and  the  book  of  the  Bible,  are  both  revelations, 
—  the  former  general  and  innnediate,  the  latter 
specific  and  mediate ;  and  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  them  is  this:  by  the  light  which  the 
words  of  the  Bible  throw  over  the  works  of  na- 
ture the  latter  not  only  become  more  comprehen- 
sible, but  they  prove  also  the  indispensableness 
of  the  former.  The  manner  in  which  this  idea 
is  carried  out  may  not  be  above  criticism ;  but 
the  work  exercised,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
influence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  number 
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of  imitations  it  found.  The  eilitio  princeps  of  it 
is  without  date  or  place,  but  belongs  probably  to 
the  year  1484.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Rych. 
PafEroed,  Deventer,  1488.  The  latest  is  that  by 
J.  F.  von  Seidel,  Sulzbach,  1852 ;  but  it  lacks 
the  Prologiis,  which  in  1595  was  put  on  the  In- 
dex, because  it  declares  the  Bible  to  be  the  only 
source  of  revealed  truth.  See  Fr.  Holberg  : 
De  theologia  naluruH  R.  Sabunde,  Halle,  1843 ; 
D.  M.\TZKE :  Die  natibiiche  Theologie  cles  R.  S., 
Breslau,  1846;  M.  Huttler:  Die  Religionsphi- 
losophie  R.  S.,  Augsburg,  1851 ;  Kleiber  :  De  R. 
S.,  Berlin,  1856.  SCH.iARSCHMIDT. 

RAYMUNDUS  LULLUS.     See  Lullus. 

READER.     See  Lector. 

REALISM.    See  Sciioi..\stic  Theology. 

REAL  PRESENCE.  See  Lord's  Supper,  p. 
1348. 

RECHABITES,  the  descendants  of  Jonadab, 
the  sou  of  Rechab,  whose  obedience  to  their 
father's  command  not  to  drink  wine,  build  houses, 
sow  seed,  plant  vineyards  nor  have  any,  but  to 
dwell  always  in  tents,  is  held  up  by  .Jeremiah  as 
a  model  for  Judah  (Jer.  xxxv.).  The  promise 
that  Jonadab  should  not  want  a  man  to  stand  be- 
fore the  Lord  forever  (Jer.  xxxv.  19)  was  probably 
fulfilled  by  the  admission  of  the  Rechabites,  on 
account  of  their  piety,  into  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  for 
a  son  of  Rechab  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  14 
along  with  the  Levites,  and,  according  to  1  Chron. 
ii.  55,  Rechabites  were  scribes,  a  Levitical  occupa- 
tion. Besides,  the  phrase  "  to  stand  before  the 
Lord"  meant  "to  minister,"  as  the  l^evites  did 
(Deut.  X.  8,  xviii.  5,  7).  Where  the  Rechabites 
came  from  originally  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  they  were  Kenites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

RECLUSE,  a  term  often  applied  to  all  persons 
who  withdraw  from  the  world  to  spend  their  days 
in  meditation,  but  properly  applied  only  to  her- 
mits, and  especially  to  monks  and  nuns  who  are, 
at  their  own  request,  solemnly  sealed  up  in  their 
cells,  there  to  die.  The  privilege  is  only  to  be 
accorded  to  those  of  tried  and  extraordinary 
virtue,  and  by  express  permission  of  the  abbot. 
They  were  not  allowed  afterwards  to  leave  their 
cells,  except  by  the  bishop.  The  practice  was 
commonest  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
and  among  the  Benedictines  and  Franciscans. 
Aelred,  abbot  of  Revesby,  Lincolnshire,  wrote 
directions  for  reclu.ses  (regula  s.  institulio  indusa- 
rwn).  Rabanus  Maurus  was  a  recluse  when 
elected  archbishop  of  Mainz. 

RECOLLECT  (from  rccolliyere,  "to  gather 
again  "),  the  term  applied  to  certain  congrega- 
tions inside  different  monastic  orders,  because 
their  members  have  returned  to  the  primitive 
strict  rule  of  life.  So  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  were  recollects  of  the 
Augustiiiians;  so  among  the  Franciscans  there 
were  rfcdlh'cts  of  both  sexes.  IIERZOO. 

RECONCILIATION.    See  Atonement. 

RECTOR  {giiccruor),  as  distinguished  from 
vicar,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Knglaiid 
who  receives  either  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
parish,  if  there  be  no  vicar  or  the  church  was 
never  appropriate,  or  that  part  wliich  was  of  old 
aj)propriate(l  to  some  of  the  monasteries,  while 
the  vicar  receives  that  ]i,art  which  was  set  out 
for  the  maintenance  of  liim  wlio  was  to  supply 
the  cure. 


REDEEMER,  Orders  of  the,  were  founded,  (1) 
in  Spain,  by  Alfonso  I.,  as  a  reward  for  bravery 
against  the  Moors,  which  was  abolished  after 
their  conquest ;  (2)  in  Italy,  by  Vincenzo  of  Man- 
tua (also  called  the  Order  of  the  Precious  Blood 
of  Christ),  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  was  abolished  in  the  eighteenth  centurv; 
and  (3)  in  Greece,  by  King  Otto  I.  on  June  1, 
1844,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  the  king  himself 
being  grand  master.  herzog. 

REDEMPTION  is  a  fundamental  conception  of 
Christianity,  and  the  name  Redeemer  is  applied 
to  Christ  as  a  comprehensive  designation  of  his 
work.  It  presupposes  a  state  of  bondage  and 
restraint,  in  which  man  fails  to  reach  the  devel- 
opment for  which  his  powers  adapt  him,  and 
stands  in  a  false  relation  to  God.  This  disturb- 
ance of  our  relation  to  God  is  called  sin.  If  there 
were  no  sin,  there  would  be  no  redemption.  Re- 
demption is,  therefore,  liberation  from  sin  and  its 
evil  consequences.  The  promise  of  redemption 
which  God  gave  after  the  fall  (Gen.  iii.  15)  was 
renewed  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  various  forms, 
as  a  deliverance  from  enemies  (Exod.  xx.  2)  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  ungodly  (Ps.  xxii.,  xxxi. 
15),  a  conception  which  still  prevailed  in  Kew- 
Testament  times  (Luke  i.  71),  and  from  guilt  and 
sin  (Ps.  Ii. ;  Isa.  xliii.  24,  25,  liii.,  etc.).  Jeho- 
vah is  expressly  called  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 
(Isa.  xli.  14,  liv.  5,  Ix.  16).  The  promises  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The 
redemption  from  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion, wliich  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  ex- 
pected, he  did  not  procure.  His  redemption  is 
an  infinitely  higher  and  better  one,  from  sin  and 
all  evil,  and  extends  to  all  mankind  (.John  iii.  16, 
17).  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  it  under  a 
variety  of  figures,  as  the  payment  of  a  raiisom 
(Ivrpov),  and  a  rescue  from  a  lost  condition  (uttuTiho.). 
It  is  regarded  as  a  deliverance  from  guilt,  whereby 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  made  possible  (Eph.  i. 
7  ;  Col.  i.  14,  etc.),  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii. 
13,  iv.  5),  and  the  wrath  of  God  (Rom.  v.  9;  1 
The.ss.  i.  10,  v.  9).  This  is  the  juridical  sMa  of 
redemption.  It  has  also  an  ethical  side,  and  in- 
cludes deliverance  from  the  pawer  and  dominion 
of  sin.  In  this  sense,  Christ  has  redeemed  us 
from  all  unrighteousness,  as  his  own  possession, 
purifying  us  unto  good  works  (Tit.  ii.  14  ;  1  Pet.  i. 
18  sq.),  and  has  overcome  the  world,  whose  tempta- 
tion leads  us  into  evil  (John  xvi.  33;  1  John  v.  4, 
etc.),  and  lias  broken  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  —  the  Devil  (.John  xii.  31;  Col.  ii.  15). 
Redemption  also  has  a  jJii/sicnl  aspect ;  and,  when 
Christ  returns  again  to  raise  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  there  will  be  no  more  pain  and  death  for 
the  believing  (Rev.  xxi.  4),  but  eternal  life  (Rom. 
V.  10,  vi.  22). 

Tlu!  original  motive  of  redemption  was  the 
love  of  Goil,  which  wills  not  tiie  death  of  the  sin- 
ner (.John  iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  4).  In  order  to 
.acconijili.sli  it,  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world, 
who  gave  himself  as  our  ransom,  even  unto  death 
(Matt.  XX.  28;  John  x.  11,  15;  1  Tim.  ii.  (>),  be- 
coming a  curse  on  the  cross  to  deliver  us  from 
tlie  cur.se  of  the  law  (2  Cor.  v.  21;  Gal.  iii.  13). 
What  he  began  in  his  liumiliation  on  earth,  he  is 
consummating  in  liis  state  of  exalt.ation.  Christ 
is  himself  redemption  (,Iolin  xiv.  6,  xi.  2.5,  26) 
offered  to  all  men,  on  condition  of  their  repent- 
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auce,  and  turning  from  their  evil  ways  (2  Cor. 
vii.  10 ;  Jas.  v.  20,  etc.),  believing  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  i.  10 ;  'Eph.  ii.  8),  and  con- 
fessing his  name  (Koni.  x.  9,  13).  The  sinner 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  (I'hil.  ii.  12),  dying  to  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness  (1  Pet.  ii.  24). 

The  post-apostolic  writers  bring  out  the  differ- 
ent aspects  under  which  the  work  of  redemption 
is  presented  in  tlie  New  Testament ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Fatliers  (Irenaus,  Origen,  Gregory  of 
-N'yssa,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  etc.)  treated  it  as  a 
judicial  transaction,  in  which  Jesus  gave  up  his  life 
to  the  Devil  in  payment  for  mankind.  Gregory 
Naziauzen,  opposing  this  conception,  treated  it  as 
a  conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan  for  the  pos- 
session of  man  (Oriit.,  xlv.).  As  heathenism,  the 
manifestation  of  sin's  dominion  began  to  be  over- 
come, the  church  began  to  regard  redemption 
more  from  the  stand-point  of  its  power  and 
eifects  upon  the  soul  itself.  Athanasius  carried 
out  the  idea  that  the  Logos  assumed  human 
nature,  and  gave  himself  up  unto  death,  because 
the  justice  and  veracity  of  God  demanded  the 
death  of  mankind,  as  he  had  threatened,  for  sin. 
Basil  the  Great,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Hilary,  and  John  of  Damascus,  held 
to  this  conception.  It  was  Anselra  of  Canter- 
bury who  laid  the  most  stress  on  man's  guilt,  and 
worked  out  his  doctrine  in  the  famous  treatise, 
IVhy  God  became  Man  ("Cur  Deus  homo"). 
Starting  with  the  conception  of  the  divine  justice 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  asserted  the  neces- 
sity of  an  equivalent  for  the  violation  of  the  law. 
This  could  be  furnished  only  by  the  innocent 
and  infinite  Son  of  God.  This  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  was  further  developed  by  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Bonaveutura,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus. 
The  Reformers,  accepting  this  view,  developed  the 
doctrine  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  its  practical 
workings  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  which  imposes  burdens 
and  penances  upon  the  sinner,  admits  works  of 
supererogation,  and  grants  to  the  priesthood  the 
powers  of  binding  and  loosing.  The  Protestant 
churches  regard  redemption  as  the  work  of  divine 
mercy,  accomplished  by  the  incarn.ation,  obedi- 
ence, and  death  of  Christ,  and  made  efficacious 
by  the  faith  of  the  sinner.  Tills  work,  which  is 
already  accomplished,  acts  upon  the  intellectual 
nature  of  man  as  a  deliverance  from  darkness 
unto  light  (Col.  i.  13),  and  upon  his  moral  nature, 
delivering  his  will  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
endowing  it  with  the  power  to  choose  and  exe- 
cute works  of  righteousness.  Christ  redeems  us 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  and  faith 
in  him  overcomes  the  world  (1  John  v.  4).  Re- 
demption also  affects  man's  pliysical  nature  by 
delivering  him  from  death;  Christ  himself  being 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  (John  xi.  25),  having 
broken  the  power  of  death  by  his  own  resurrec- 
tion. He  who  believes  in  Christ  already  has 
eternal  life  (John  iii.  36)  dwelling  in  him.  And, 
when  Christ  returns,  our  vile  bodies  shall  be 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  body 
(Phil.  iii.  21),  and  we  shall  be  translated  into  the 
communion  of  the  blessed.  This  is  redemption 
in  its  narrowest  sense  (Rom.  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i. 
30;  Eph.  i.  14j.     [For  a  still  further  treatment 


of  the  subject,  and  its  literature,  see  art.  Atonk- 

MKNT.]  SIlKJIlKlil.KI.N. 

REDEMPTORISTS,  or  CONGREGATION  OF 
OUR  MOST  BLESSED  REDEEMER,  was  found- 
ed by  Alfonso  da  Liguori  (see  art.),  Nov.  b,  1732, 
and  grew  in  spite  of  opposition.  In  1742  Liguori 
was  chosen  general-superior,  and  in  1710  the 
order  was  approved  by  a  papal  brief.  The  first 
house  was  established  at  Scala,  Italy;  a  second, 
in  1735,  in  the  diocese  of  Cajazza.  After  the 
papal  approval,  the  order  increased  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  original  rules  of 
the  Congregation  were  unusually  severe,  allowed 
only  sacks  of  straw  for  beds,  hard  bread  and  soup 
at  table,  and  imposed  long  seasons  of  worship 
every  night,  self-flagellation  three  times  a  week, 
and  missionary  activity  among  the  very  poorest 
classes.  Liguori  drafted  the  first  constitution  in 
1742,  and  took  many  of  his  rules  from  the  Jesuits. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chasti- 
ty, and  obedience,  a  fourth  vow  was  enjoined,  by 
which  the  member  was  obligated  to  refuse  all 
honors  and  benefices  outside  of  the  order,  except 
upon  the  express  command  of  the  Pope.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  breach  between  the  Government  of 
Naples  and  Pius  VI.,  the  order  was  divided  into 
two  factions.  The  Pope  declared  the  houses  that 
espoused  the  cause  of  Naples  as  no  longer  a  por- 
tion of  the  Congregation,  revoked  their  privileges, 
and  pronounced  upon  Liguori  the  forfeiture  of 
his  dignity  as  feneral-superior,  Peter  Francis  de 
Paula  being  substituted  in  his  place.  Liguori 
yielded  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  advised  all 
the  houses  to  do  the  same.  The  division  was 
healed  three  years  after  his  death. 

During  the  last  years  of  Liguori's  life  the  Con- 
gregation began  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Clem- 
ens Maria  Hoffbauer  (b.  at  Tasswitz,  Austria, 
Dec.  20,  1751)  may  be  called  the  second  founder 
of  the  order.  He  opened,  in  connection  with  one 
Hibel,  a  Redemptorist  mission  in  ^Varsaw,  and 
had  great  success  among  the  Poles  and  Germans 
of  the  city.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  general  vicar 
of  his  order  for  the  lands  where  the  Polish  and 
German  tongues  prevailed.  The  last  act  of  his 
busy  life  was  the  foundation  of  a  Redemptorist 
college  at  Vienna,  which  was  achieved  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  March  15,  1820.  Since  that 
time  the  order  has  grown  to  a  position  of  much 
influence  in  Austria.  It  is  also  strong  in  Bavaria, 
and  has  houses  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
England  (Falmouth,  etc.),  and  the  United  States 
(New  York,  Albany,  etc.,  with  colleges  at  Balti- 
more and  Pittsburg). 

The  Redemptorists  have  often  been  identified 
with  the  Jesuits  on  account  of  their  fourfold 
vows;  and  in  parts  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Bavaria, 
they  liave  taken  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  during 
the  period  of  the  latter's  suppression.  On  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  certain  matters  of  practice, 
they  have  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  Jesuits 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  been  sup- 
pressed or  banished  by  the  civil  law.  In  1872 
they  were  expelled  from  Germany,  and  in  1879 
from  France.  See  Von  Schulte  :  D.  neueren 
kath.  Orden  u.  Kongregaiionen  in  Deutschland,  Ber- 
lin, 1872  ;  PiisL  :  Clemens  M.  Hof  batter,  Regens- 
burg,  1844 ;  Fehr  :  Geschichie  der  Monchsorden, 
II.  219 ;  and  art.  Liguori.  zockler. 
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RED  SEA,  The,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
1,400  miles  long,  230  miles  broad,  separating 
Egypt  from  Arabia ;  begins  at  Bab-el-Mandeb,  in 
latitude  12°  42'  2(J"  north,  and  stretches,  in  the 
direction  of  north-west,  to  Ras  Mohaniuied,  in 
latitude  27°  44'  north,  where  it  separates  into  two 
arms,  —  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  west,  and  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  to  tlie  east.  Its  name  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  was 
"The  Sea  of  Reeds,"  and  "The  Red  Sea"  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Herodotus,  Agathar- 
chides,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Ctesias,  Josephus,  Pseudoarrian  (in  his  Periplus), 
the  Greek  writers  of  Scrif)ture  (1  Mace.  iv.  9 ;  Sol. 
Wisdom  X.  18,  xix.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  36 ;  Heb.  xi.  29), 
the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Byzantine 
writers,  Antoninus,  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 
The  Arabs  liave  only  local  names.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  name,  "  .Sea  of  Reeds,"  is  un- 
certain, as  reeds  are  very  rare  along  those  shores : 
nevertheless,  Ehrenberg  has  shown  that  the  reed, 
which  the  Hebrews  knew  so  well  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  is  actually  growing  at  the  two  points 
of  the  Red  Sea  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ; 
namely,  tlie  eastern  terminus  of  the  Wadi  et  Tih 
and  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  Equally  uncertain  is 
the  derivation  of  the  Greek-Roman  name  "  Red 
Sea."  Some  derive  it  from  the  red  corals,  wliich 
are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  waters,  and 
were  much  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  Syrians  for 
ornaments  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16)  ;  others,  from  Edom 
("red").  The  Hebrews  often  added  to  their 
"Sea  of  Reeds,"  "in  the  laud  of  the  Edomites." 

The  Red  Sea  has  its  greatest  interest  for  the 
student  of  the  Bible  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites 
(which  art.  see).  But  it  was  from  the  earliest  times 
of  imjxjrtance  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  Island  Purim,  situated 
in  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  was  the  bridge 
across  which  the  Hamites  reached  Africa  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  across 
which  .Sesostris  led  his  army  to  the  conquest  of  the 
East.  'Akabah  was  the  harbor  of  Solomon,  Josa- 
phat,  Azaria,  Rezin,  the  Romans,  and  the  Byzan- 
tines. Rameses  11.  connected  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
with  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  and 
the  Ptolemies  deepened  and  widened  the  canal. 
But  very  little  was  known  of  the  Red  Sea  until 
quite  recently.  The  western  coast  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Niebuhr,  1763;  the  eastern,  by  Hol- 
ford,  1772.  The  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  the  Gulf 
of  'Akabah  remained  unknown  till  the  days  of 
Ruppcll,  1810,  and  Moresby,  1829-33.  [.See  art. 
inS.MiTii's  Diclionanj  of  the  Bible,  and  Ebeus  : 
Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  Leipzig,  rev.  ed.,  1881 
passim.2  I'RESSEL. 

REED,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  eminent  philanthro- 
pist and  divine  ;  was  b.  in  London,  Nov.  27,  1788, 
and  d.  there  Feb.  25,  1862.  Nearly  all  his  life 
was  .spent  in  London,  and  two-thirds  of  it  in  one 
Congregational  pastorate.  He  founded  several 
asylums  for  orphans,  idiots,  and  incur.ables.  He 
published  No  Fiction,  1819;  Narrative  of  the  Visit 
to  the  American  Churches,  1836,  2  vols,  (mainly, 
though  not  wholly,  liis  work);  Narrative  of  the 
Revival  of  lietii/ion  In  Wi/ctlffe  Cho/ie! ;  A  tlvance- 
menl  if  lielit/lon  the  Claim  of  the  Times,  lS4:j;  and 
Sermons,  1861.  He  compiled  a  SMji]ilcment  to 
Watts,  1817  (enlarged  cd.,  1825),  and  The  Ilijmn- 


Book;  1842.  These  contained  about  twenty  hymns 
of  his  own,  and  as  many  by  his  wife  Elizabeth : 
a  number  of  them,  especially  one  or  two  of  Dr. 
Reed's,  have  been  extensively  used.  His  Memoirs, 
by  his  two  sons,  appeared  1863.         F.  M.  BIRD. 

"  REFORMATION  is  the  historical  name  for  the 
religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
the  greatest  since  the  introduction  of  Christianitj'. 
It  divided  the  Western  Catholic  Church  into  two 
opposing  sections,  and  gave  I'ise  to  the  various 
evangelical  or  Protestant  organizations  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  has  three  chief  branches,  —  the 
Lutheran,  in  Germany ;  the  Zwinglian  and  Cal- 
viuistic,  in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and 
Scotland;  the  Anglican,  in  England.  Each  of 
these  branches  has  again  become  the  root  of  other 
Protestant  denominations,  especially  in  England 
and  the  L'nited  States,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  entire  Prot- 
estant population  now  numbers  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  nominal  members.  Protestantism  lias 
taken  hold  chiefly  of  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  is  strongest  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  the  British  Empire,  and 
North  America,  and  extends  its  missionary  opera- 
tions to  all  heathen  lands.  Although  divided, 
and  ever  tending  to  new  division.s,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  active  and  progressive  part 
of  Christendom. 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Reformation. — 
It  was  not  an  abrupt  revolution,  but  had  its  roots 
in  the  middle  ages.  There  were  many  "  reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  and  almost  every  doc- 
trine of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  its  advocates  long 
before  them.  The  whole  struggling  of  media'val 
Catholicism  toward  reform  and  liberty;  the  long 
conflict  between  the  German  emperors  and  the 
popes;  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basel ;  the  ^Valdenses  and  Albigenses 
in  France  and  Northern  Italy ;  Wiclif  and  the 
Lollards  in  England  ;  Hus  and  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia;  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  Savonarola,  in 
Italy ;  the  spiritualistic  piety  and  theology  of  the 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; 
the  theological  writings  of  Wesel,  Goch,  and 
Wessel,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ;  the 
rise  of  the  national  languages  and  letters  in  con- 
nection with  the  feeling  of  national  independ- 
ence; the  invention  of  the  printing-press;  the 
revival  of  letters  and  cla-ssical  learning  under  the 
direction  of  Agricola,  Reuclilin,  and  Erasmus, — 
all  these,  and  similar  movements,  were  prepa- 
rations for  the  Reformation.  The  evangelical 
churclies  claim  a  share  in  the  inlieritance  of  all 
preceding  history,  and  own  tlieir  indebtedness  to 
the  missionaries,  sclioolmen,  fatliers,  confessors, 
and  martyrs  of  former  ages,  but  acknowledge  no 
higher  autliority  tlian  Christ  and  his  inspired 
organs.  Tlie  Reformation  is  similarly  related  to 
media'val  Catholicism  as  the  apostolic  church  to 
the  .lewisli  .synagogue,  or  the  gospel  dispensation 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  law.  The  discipline 
of  the  law  looks  towards  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. See  tlie  E]iistlc  of  I'.aul  to  the  (ialatians 
(the  Magna  Charta  of  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism). 

Lit.  —  On  the  preparations  for  the  Ueformation, 
see  especially  I'i.i.mann:  Die  Reformatorcn  vor  der 
Ileforiniiliim  (I Iamb.,  1842,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans, 
by  R.   Menzies,  Ediiib.,   1S55,  2  vols.),  and  the 
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monographs  on  Wiclif,  IIus,  Wessel,  Savonarola, 
Erasmus,  etc.,  mentioned  under  these  titles. 

II.    PlUNCIPLES     OF    THE     ReFOUMATION. — It 

was  originally  neither  a  political,  nor  a  philo- 
sophical, nor  a  literary,  but  a  religious  and  moral 
movement;  although  it  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  all  these  directions.  It  started  with  the 
practical  (juestion.  How  can  the  troubled  con- 
science find  pardon  and  peace,  and  become  sure 
of  per.sonal  salvation  ?  It  retained  from  the 
Catholic  .system  all  the  objective  doctrines  of 
Christianity  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
divine-human  character  and  work  of  Christ,  in 
fact,  all  the  articles  of  faith  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  and  other  oecumenical  creeds  of  the 
early  church.  But  it  joined  issue  with  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  religion  in  soteriology,  or  in 
the  doctrines  relating  to  subjective  experimental 
Christianity,  especially  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  before  God,  the  true  character  of  faith, 
good  works,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  rule 
of  faith.  It  asserted  the  principle  of  evangelical 
freedom  as  laid  down  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  the 
system  of  outward  legalistic  authority  which  held 
the  individual  conscience  and  private  judgment 
in  bondage.  It  brought  the  believer  into  direct 
relation  and  union  with  Christ  as  the  one  and 
all-sufficient  source  of  salvation,  in  opposition  to 
traditional  ecclesiasticism,  and  priestly  and  saintly 
intercession.  The  Protestant  goes  directly  to  the 
word  of  God  for  instruction,  and  to  the  throne 
of  grace  in  his  devotions ;  while  the  pious  Catho- 
lic always  consults  the  teaching  of  his  church, 
and  prefers  to  offer  his  prayers  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints. 

From  this  general  principle  of  evangelical  free- 
dom, and  direct  individual  relationship  of  the 
believer  to  Christ,  proceed  the  thi-ee  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  —  the  alxsolute  su- 
premacy of  the  word  of  Christ,  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers.  The  first  is  called  the 
formal,  or,  better,  the  ohjective  principle ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  material,  or,  better,  the  subjective  principle ; 
the  third  may  be  called  the  social,  or  ecclesiastical 
principle.  German  writers  emphasize  the  first 
two,  but  often  overlook  the  third,  which  is  of 
equal  importance. 

(1)  The  objective  principle  proclaims  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  the  only  infallible  source  and  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  asserts  the  right  of  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  same,  in  distinction  from  the 
Roman-Catholic  view,  which  declares  the  Bible 
and  tradition  to  be  two  co-ordinate  sources  and 
rules  of  faith,  and  makes  tradition,  especially  tlie 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  the  only  legitimate 
and  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  In  its 
extreme  form  Chillingworth  expressed  this  princi- 
ple of  the  Reformation  in  the  well-known  formula, 
"  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Genuine 
Protestantism,  however,  by  no  means  despises  or 
rejects  church  authority  as  such,  but  only  sub- 
ordinates it  to,  and  measures  its  value  by,  the 
Bible,  and  believes  in  a  progressive  interpretation 
)f  the  Bible  through  the  expanding  and  deepening 
■onsciousness  of  Christendom.  Hence,  besides 
having  its  own  symbols  or  standards  of  public 


doctrine,  it  retained  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  creeds  and  a  large  amount  of  disciplinary 
and  ritual  tradition,  and  rejected  only  those  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  for  which  it  found  no  clear 
warrant  in  the  Bible,  and  which  it  thought  con- 
tradicted its  letter  or  spirit.  'l"he  Calvinistic 
branches  of  Protestantism  went  farther  in  their 
antagonism  tn  the  received  traditions  than  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Anglican  Reformation  ;  but  all 
united  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
(Melanchthon  for  a  while  was  willing  to  concede 
this,  but  only  jure!/ umano,  as  a  limited  disciplinai-y 
superintendency  of  the  church),  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  good  works,  the  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  saints  and  relics,  the  seven 
sacraments  (with  the  exception  of  bajitism  and  the 
Eucharist),  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  auricular  confession,  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  the  monastic  system,  and  tlie  u.se  of 
the  Latin  tongue  in  public  worship,  for  which  the 
vernacular  languages  were  substituted. 

(2)  The  subjective  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  justif  cation  hi/ faith  alone,  or,  rather,  by  free 
grace  through  faith  operative  in  good  works.  It 
has  reference  to  the  personal  appropriation  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  and  aims  to  give  all  glory  to 
Christ,  by  declaring  that  the  sinner  is  justified 
before  God  (i.e.,  is  acquitted  of  guilt,  and  declared 
righteous)  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  all-sutfi- 
cient  merits  of  Christ  as  apprehended  by  a  living 
faith,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  —  then  prevalent, 
and  substantially  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  —  which  makes  faith  one/  gooil  worhs  the 
two  co-ordinate  sources  of  justification,  laying  the 
chief  stress  upon  works.  Protestantism  does  not, 
on  that  account,  by  any  means  reject  or  depreci- 
ate good  works  :  it  only  denies  their  value  as 
sources  or  conditions  of  justification,  but  insists 
on  them  as  the  necessary  fruits  of  faith,  and  evi- 
dence of  justification. 

(.3)  The  social  and  ecclesiastical  principle  is 
the  universal  priesthood  of  believers.  This  implies 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Christian  laiti/,  not  only 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but 
also  to  take  part  in  the  government  and  all  the 
public  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  hierarchical  system,  which  puts  the  essence 
and  authority  of  the  church  into  an  exclusive 
priesthood,  and  makes  ordained  priests  the  neces- 
sary and  oidy  mediators  between  God  and  the 
people. 

Lit.  —  On  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  see 
DoRNER :  History  of  Protestant  Theology  (Eng. 
trans.,  Edinb.,  1871,  2  vols.)  ;  Das  Princip  unserer 
Kirche,  Kiel,  1841;  Justification  by  Faith.  Kiel, 
1857  (both  the  last  tracts  on  the  formal  and  mate- 
rial principle  of  Protestantism  are  reprinted  in 
Dorner's  Gesammelte  Schriften,  Berlin,  1883,  pp. 
48-187)  ;  ScHAFF :  The  Principle  of  Protestantism 
(Ger.  and  Eng.),  Chambersb.,  1845;  Sciienkel: 
Das  Princip  d.  Protestantismus,  Schaffhausen,  1852, 
anA  Die  Reformatoren  und  die  Reformation,  \8bQ; 
K.\HNls:  L'cber  die  Principien  des  Protestantismus, 
Leip.,  1865,  and  Internal  History  of  German  Protes- 
tantism (3d  ed.,  rev.  1874,  2  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans., 
Edinb.,  1850,  superseded  by  the  third  German  edi- 
tion). On  the  characteristic  differences  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
churches  and  creeds,  see  the  treatises  of  Gobei,, 
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HUNDESHAGEX,  ScnXECKEXBURGER,SCHWEIZER, 

Julius  Muller,  etc.,  quoted  in  Schaff's  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  vol.  i.  211. 

III.  The  Refokmatiox  ix  the  Different 
Countries.  —  We  confiue  ourselves  here  to  brief 
sketches,  and  refer  for  details  to  the  respective 
articles,  and  omit  those  countries  (Italy,  Spain) 
where  the  Reformation  was  totally  suppressed  by 
the  Inquisition  and  the  counter-reformation  of 
Jesuits.  For  the  general  history  of  tlie  Refor- 
mation in  all  countries,  we  refer  to  SchroCkh  : 
dirisd.  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  Leip., 
1804-12,  10  vols.  ;  Gieseler  :  Church  History, 
American  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  N.Y.,  1862  (very  impor- 
tant for  the  literature,  and  extracts  from  the 
sources);  Hagexbach;  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (translated  by  Miss  E.  Moore),  Edinb.,  1878, 

2  vols. ;  Merle  d'Aubig.ve  :  Histoire  de  la  Refor- 
mation au  AT/"  siecle,  Paris,  1835-53,  5  vols.,  and 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation  au  temps  de  Calrin, 
1862-75,  5  vols.  (Eng.  trans,  repeatedly  published 
in  Loud,  and  N.Y. ;  complete  edition  by  Carter. 
X.Y.,  1870,  the  first  work  in  5  vols.,  tlie  second 
in  8  vols.,  1879);  L.  Hausser:  Gesch.  des  Zeital- 
ters  der  Reformation,  Berlin,  1S68  (Eng.  trans., 
N.Y.,  1874);  George  P.  Fisher:  History  of  the 
Reformation,  X.Y.,  1873  (an  excellent  work,  with 
a  valuable  Appendix  on  the  literature  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, pp.  555-591,  which  see);  Seebohm  : 
The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Resolution,  Lond.  and 
X.Y.,  1874;  T.  JI.  Lixds.w:  The  Reformation, 
Edinb.,  1882;  Cu.^rles  Be.\rd:  The  Reformation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  its  Relation  to  Modern 
Thought  and  Knowledge  (the  Hibbert  Lectures 
for  1883,  published  in  Lond.  and  X.Y^.).  The 
most  learned  work  against  the  Reformation  is  by 
Dr.  DiJLLixGER  :  Die  Reformation,  ihre  innere  Ent- 
wicklung  und  ihre  Wirkungen,  Regensb.,  1846-48, 

3  vols.  But  the  distinguislied  author  afterwards 
protested  himself  against  the  Pope  and  the  Vati- 
can Council,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1871. 

(1)  The  Reformation  m  Germany.  —  The  move- 
ment in  Germany  was  directed  by  tlie  genius  and 
energy  of  Luther,  and  the  learning  and  modera- 
tion of  Melanchthun,  assisted  by  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  other  princes,  and  sustained  by  the 
majority  of  the  peopW,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  bishops  and  the  imperial  government.  It 
commenced  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg  with 
a  protest  agahist  the  trafhc  in  indulgences,  Oct. 
31,  1517  (ever  since  celebrated  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many as  the  festival  of  the  Reformation),  and 
soon  spread  all  over  (icrmauy,  whicli  was  in  vari- 
ous ways  prepared  for  a  breach  with  the  Pope. 
At  first  it  kept  within  the  bo.som  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Luther  shrunk  in  holy  horror  from 
the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  retained  a  profouml  reverence  for  cer- 
tain Catholic  dogmas  and  institutions.  He  only 
attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  Pope  liim.self  would  condemn  them  if  prop- 
erly informed.  But  the  irresistil)le  logic  of  events 
carried  him  f.ar  lieyond  his  original  intentions, 
and  brought  him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  central  authority  of  tlie  church.  Pope  Leo  X., 
in  June,  1.520,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 
raunication  against  I>uther,  who,  in  turn,  burned 
the  bull,  together  with  the  canon  law  and  several 
books  of  his  opponents.  Tliis  was  the  lleiy  signal 
of  war.     The  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  where  he 


made  his  memorable  defence,  added  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Pope  the  ban  of  the  emperor- 
The  bold  stand  of  the  poor  monk,  in  the  face 
of  the  combined  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
of  the  age,  is  one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  his- 
tory, and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
freedom.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  various 
abuses  of  Rome,  and  the  desire  for  the  free 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  were  so  extensive,  that 
the  Reformation,  both  in  its  negative  and  positive 
features,  spread,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's  bull  and 
the  emperor's  ban,  and  gained  a  foothold  before 
1530  ill  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Germany, 
especially  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  Pom- 
erania,  Mecklenburg,  Liineburg,  Friesland,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  Liibeck, 
Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  and  Xiiniberg; 
while  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the  Rhine, 
it  was  persecuted  and  suppressed.  Among  the 
principal  causes  of  this  rapid  progress  were  the 
writings  of  tlie  Reformers,  Luther's  German  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  (his  greatest  and  most  use- 
ful work,  begun  1521,  completed  1534),  and  the 
evangelical  hymns,  which  introduced  the  new 
ideas  into  public  worship  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  That  extraordinary  man,  as  a  sort  of 
inspired  apostle  and  prophet  of  Germany,  gave 
to  his  people  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  the 
Hymn-Book,  in  the  purest  and  strongest  idio- 
matic German;  and  well  may  Germany,  and  all 
the  Protestant  churches  in  Europe  and  America, 
celebrate  the  fourth  centennial  of  his  birth  on 
the  10th  of  November  of  this  year  (1883).  The 
Diet  of  Spire,  in  1526,  left  each  state  to  its  own 
discretion  concerning  the  question  of  reform,  until 
a  general  council  should  settle  it  for  all,  and  thus 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  territorial  independ- 
ence in  matters  of  religion  which  prevails  in 
Germany  to  this  day ;  each  sovereignty  having  its 
own  separate  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  close 
union  w  ith  the  state.  But  the  next  Diet  of  Spire 
(in  1529)  prohibited  the  further  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  Against  this  decree  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  majority,  the  evangelical  princes  entered, 
on  the  ground  of  the  AVord  of  God,  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  conscience,  and  the  decree  of  the 
previous  Diet  of  Spire,  the  celebrated  protest, 
dated  April  19,  1529,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
of  "  Protestants." 

The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  where  the  Lu- 
therans offered  their  principal  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  and  named  after  that 
city,  threatened  the  Protestants  with  violent  meas- 
ures if  they  did  not  return  shortly  to  tlie  old 
church.  Here  closes  tlie  first,  the  heroic,  and  most 
eventful,  period  of  the  German  Reformation. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  formation  of 
the  Protestant  League  of  Smalcald  for  the  armed 
defence  of  Lutheranism,  the  various  theological 
conferences  of  the  two  parties  for  an  adjustment 
of  tlie  controversy,  tlie  deatli  of  Luther  (1546), 
the  imperial  "Interims"  or  compromises  (tlie 
Katisbon,  Augsburg,  and  Leiii/.ig  "Interims"), 
and  the  Smalcaldian  war,  and  ends  with  the  suc- 
cess of  tlie  Protestant  army,  under  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  tlie  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555, 
which  secured  to  tho,  Lutheran  st.ates  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  with  a  restriction 
on  its  fartlier  progress. 

The   third  period,  from   1555  to  1580,  is  r«- 
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niarkable  for  the  violent  internal  controversies 
witliin  the  Lutheran  C'liurch,  —  the  Osiandrian 
controversy,  concerning  justilication  and  sanctifi- 
cation  ;  the  adiajihoristic,  arising  originally  from 
the  fruitless  compromises  with  Romanists  (called 
"  Interims  ")  ;  the  synergistic,  concerning  faith 
and  good  works ;  and  the  crypto-Calvinistic,  or 
sacramentarian  controversy,  about  the  real  pres- 
ence in  the  Eucliarist.  These  theological  dis- 
putes led  to  the  full  development  and  completion 
of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Lutheranism  as  laid 
down  in  the  Book  of  Concord  (first  published  in 
1580),  which  embraces  all  the  symbolical  books 
of  that  church :  namely,  the  three  oecumenical 
creeds ;  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  "  Apolo- 
gy," both  by  Melanchthon ;  the  two  Catechisms 
of  Luther,  and  the  Snialcald  Articles  drawn  up 
by  him  in  1537  ;  and  the  "  Formula  of  Concord," 
composed  by  six  Lutheran  divines  in  1577.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fanatical  intolerance  of 
the  strict  Lutheran  party  against  the  Calvinists 
and  the  moderate  Lutherans  (called,  after  their 
leader,  Melanchthonians  or  Philippists)  drove  a 
large  number  of  the  latter  over  to  the  Reformed 
{Calvinistio)  Church,  especially  in  the  Palatinate 
(1560),  in  Bremen  (1561),  Nassau  (1582),  Anhalt 
{1596),  Hesse-Cassel  (1005),  and  Brandenburg 
<1614). 

The  German  Reformed  communion  adopted  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  —  drawn  up  by  two  moder- 
ate Calvinistic  divines,  Zacharias  Ursinus  and 
Kaspar  Olevianus,  in  1563,  by  order  of  tlie  elector 
Frederick  III.,  or  the  Pious  —  as  their  confession 
of  faith. 

The  sixteenth  century  closes  the  theological 
history  of  the  German  Reformation ;  but  its  po- 
litical history  was  not  brought  to  a  final  termi- 
nation until  after  the  terrible  Thirty-Years'  War, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westplialia  in  1648,  wliich  se- 
cured to  the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Reformed 
churches  (but  to  no  others)  equal  rights  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
Empire.  Those  two  denominations,  either  In  their 
separate  existence,  or  united  in  one  organization 
under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Church  (as  in 
Prussia,  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and  other  states, 
since  1817),  are  to  this  day  almost  the  only  forms 
of  Protestantism  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
German  governments  ;  all  others  being  small,  self- 
supporting  "  sects,"  regarded  with  little  sympathy 
by  the  popular  mind,  and  nourished  mostly  by  for- 
eign aid  (the  Baptists  and  Methodists  of  England 
and  America).  But  within  those  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  Germany  has  bred  and  tolerated, 
during  the  present  century,  almost  every  imagi- 
nable form  of  theoretic  belief  and  unbelief,  from 
the  strictest  old-school  orthodoxy  to  the  loosest 
rationalism  and  scepticism.  Theological  schools 
take  the  place  of  contending  sects.  The  third 
tercentennial  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  (1817) 
marks  a  return  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Reformers,  and  most  of  the  theological  chairs 
in  the  universities  were  gradually  filled  with  men 
■of  evangelical  convictions.  But  the  conflict  is  still 
going  on ;  and  every  new  system  of  philosophy  and 
theology  has  a  fair  chance  of  success  or  failure, 
under  the  protection  of  the  academic  liberty  of 
teaching.  Germany  is  the  chief  modern  work- 
shop of  critical  and  scientific  theology  in  all  its 
branches,  especially  in    biblical  and   historical 


studies,  and  sends  forth  annually  the  reaults  of 
profound  and  acute  research  in  tne  line  of  prog- 
ress. 

Lit. — On  the  German  Reformation,  see  the 
works  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  Corpus  Iteformuto- 
rum  (so  far  54  vols.).  A  new  edition  of  Luther's 
works  was  begun  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  William  I.,  in  1883,  in  connuemo- 
ration  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  Luther's  birth, 
and  will  be  published  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Knaake.  (The  first  volume  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  at  Weimar,  710  pages  small  quarto). 
Spalatin  (d.  1545):  Annuks  Reform.;  Slkidan: 
De  statu  relig.  et  reipuhl.  Carolo  V.  Ccesare,  1555; 
Seckendouf  :  Comment,  hist,  et  ayiolog.  de  Lutlter- 
anismo,  1080  sqq.,  4  vols. ;  Losciikr  :  Vollstdndiye 
Reformationsacta  u.  documentu,  1720  sqq.,  3  vols.; 
Makiieinkke:  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Reform.,  1816 
sqq.,  and  1831,  4  vols.  ;  Ranke  :  Deutsche  Gesch. 
hit  Zeitaller  d.  Reform.,  4th  ed.,  1869,  7  vols.,  trans, 
in  part  by  S.  Austin,  1845-47,  3  vols.;  Kaiinis; 
Die  Deutsche  Reformation,  Bd.  i.,  1872  (unfinished); 
the  numerous  biographies  of  the  German  Reform- 
ers, by  JiJKGENS,  Plitt,  Reix,  and  especially 
Kostlin's  Life  of  Luther,  large  edition,  revised 
1883,  2  vols.,  small  edition,  1883  (the  latter  trans- 
lated in  England,  and  published  in  London  and 
New  York,  and  another  by  Morris,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  1883).  C'oriip.  also  Krauth  :  The 
Conservative  Reformation,  Phila.,  1872,  and  the  arts. 
Luther,  Lutheran  Church,  Melanchthon, 
etc.,  in  this  Encyclopaedia.  The  ultramontane 
historian  Janssen  made  an  elaborate  attack  on 
the  German  Reformation,  in  his  Gcschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausqanf/  des  Mitlelalters 
(Freiburg-i.-Br.  1876  sqq.,  3d  vol.  1882)  whicli 
rapidly  ran  through  12  editions,  and  called  fortli 
vigorous  replies  from  IhiRARD,  Kawerau,  Baum- 
garten,  Lenz,  Rade,  Kostlin,  and  others. 

(2)  The  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  —  This 
was  contemporaneous  with,  but  independent  of, 
the  German  Reformation,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Reformed  conununion  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lutheran.  In  all  the  essential 
principles  and  doctrines,  except  that  on  the  mode 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eiieharist,  the  Hel- 
vetic Reformation  agreed  with  the  German  ;  but 
it  departed  farther  from  tiie  received  traditions 
in  matters  of  government,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship, and  aimed  at  a  more  radical  moral  and 
practical  reformation  of  tlie  people.  It  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  periods,  —  the  Zwinglian, 
from  1516  to  1531  ;  the  Calvinistic,  to  the  death 
of  Calvin  in  1564 ;  and  the  period  of  Bullinger 
and  Beza,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  fir.st  belongs  mainly  to  tlie  German  cantons; 
the  second,  to  the  French ;  the  third,  to  both 
jointly.  Zwingli  began  his  reforniatorj-  preach- 
ing against  various  abuses,  at  Einsiedeln,  in  1510, 
and  then,  with  more  energy  and  effect,  at  Ziirich, 
in  1519.  His  object  was  to  "  preach  Christ  from 
the  fountain,"  and  to  "  insert  the  p>ure  Christ  into 
the  heart."  At  first  he  had  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  who  assisted  him  in  putting 
down  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzerland;  and 
he  stood  even  in  high  credit  with  the  papal 
nuncio.  But  a  rupture  occurred  in  1522,  when 
Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  invention  ; 
and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  observe  them. 
The  magistrate  of  Zurich  arranged  a  public  dis- 
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putatioH  in  January,  and  another  in  October, 
1523,  to  settle  the  whole  controversy.  On  both 
occasions,  Zwingli,  backed  by  the  authorities  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  triumphed  over 
his  papal  opponents.  In  l.j"JG  the  churches  of 
the  city  and  the  neighboring  villages  were  cleared 
of  images  and  shrines;  and  a  simple,  puritanic 
mode  of  worship  took  henceforward  the  place  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  mass.  The  Swiss  diet  took 
a  hostile  attitude  to  the  Reformed  movement, 
similar  to  that  of  the  German  diet,  with  a  re- 
spectable minority  in  its  favor.  To  settle  the 
controversy  for  the  republic,  a  general  theological 
conference  was  arranged,  and  held  at  Baden,  in 
the  Canton  Aargau,  in  May,  1526,  with  Dr.  Eck, 
the  famous  antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman,  and  CEcolampadius  of  the  Re- 
formed cause.  Its  result  was  in  form  adverse,  but 
in  fact  favorable,  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  now  introduced  in  the  majority  of  the 
cantons,  at  the  wish  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
people,  bj'  CEcolampadius  in  Basel,  and  by  Haller 
in  Bern,  also,  in  part,  in  St.  Gall,  Schaffhausen, 
Glarus,  Appeuzell,  Thurgau,  and  the  Orisons ; 
while  in  the  French  portions  of  Switzerland 
AVilliam  Farel  and  Viret  prepared  the  way  for 
Calvin.  But  the  small  cantons  around  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne, 
and  Zug,  steadfastly  opposed  every  innovation. 
At  last  it  came  to  an  open  war  between  the  Re- 
formed and  Catholic  cantons.  Zwingli"s  policy 
was  overruled  by  the  apparently  more  humane, 
but  in  fact  more  cruel  and  disastrous,  policy  of 
Bern,  to  force  the  poor  mountaineers  into  meas- 
ures by  starvation.  The  Catholics,  resolved  to 
maintain  their  rights,  attacked  and  routed  the 
small  army  of  Ziirichers  in  the  battle  of  Cappel, 
Octolier,  1531.  Zwingli,  who  had  accompanied 
his  flock  as  chaplain  and  patriot,  met  a  heroic 
death  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  (Ecolampadius 
of  Basel  died  a  few  weeks  after.  Thus  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  was  suddenly  arrested  in 
tlie  German  portions  of  Switzerland,  and  one- 
third  of  it  remains  Ronuui  Catholic  to  this  day. 

But  it  took  a  new  start  in  the  western  or 
French  cantons,  and  rose  there  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  ever.  Soon  after  tliis  critical  juncture, 
the  great  master  mind  of  the  Reformed  Church 
—  who  was  to  carry  forward,  to  modify,  and  to 
com]ilete  the  work  of  Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther 
in  influence  —  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

John  Calvin,  a  Frencliman  by  birtli  and  educa- 
tion, but  exiled  from  his  native  land  for  his  faith, 
found  providentially  a  new  home,  in  1530,  in  the 
little  republic  of  Geneva,  where  Farel  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  Here  he  developed  his  e.xtraordi- 
nary  genius  and  energy  as  the  greatest  divine  and 
disciplinarian  of  the  Reformation,  and  made 
Geneva  the  moilel  church  for  the  Reformed  com- 
munion, and  a  hospitable  asylum  for  per.seoutcd 
I'rotestants  of  every  nation.  His  theological 
writings,  especially  tiie  /nslitiilc.i  and  Conini/nld- 
rlc.t,  exerted  a  formative  influence  on  all  Reformed 
churches  and  confessions  of  failli;  while  his  l(;gi.s- 
iative  genius  develoj)ed  the  I'resl)yterian  ftjrm 
of  government,  which  rests  on  the  principle  of 
ministerial  equality,  and  of  a  pojiular  reiiresenta- 
tion  of  the  congregation  by  lay  elders,  aiding  the 
pastors  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  promoting 


the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  people.  Calvin 
died,  after  a  most  active  and  devoted  life,  in  1564, 
and  left  in  Theodore  Beza  (d.  1005)  an  able  and 
worthy  successor,  who,  partly  with  Bullinger,  the 
faitliful  successor  of  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  and 
author  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1506), 
labored  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,  and 
the  spread  of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland. 

Lit.  —  On  the  Swiss  Reformation,  see  the  works 
and  biographies  of  Zwingli,  CEcolampadius, 
and  especially  Calvin  (see  those  arts.)  ;  Bvl- 
LiXGEK  (d.  1575)  :  Rc'formationsgcsch.  (to  1532), 
published  1838-40;  A.  L.  Herminjakd:  Corre- 
spondance  des  Rt:formateiirs  dans  les  pays  de  langue 
j'ranfaise,  Geneve  et  Paris,  1800-83,  5  vols.  ; 
ri'SSLiN  :  Bekriige,  etc.,  Zurich,  1741-53  ;  Sim- 
LER  :  Sammlung  alter  u.  neuer  Urkuuden,  etc.,  1767 ; 
RucH.\T :  Hisloire  de  la  reformation  de  la  Suisse, 
Cieneva,  1727  sqq.,  6  vols. ;  Hottinger  :  Gescli.  d. 
Schwciz.  Kirchcntrcnninifi,  Zurich,  1825-27,  2  vols.; 
Merle  d'Aubkjne:  History  of  tlie  Reformation 
in  the  times  of  Call-in,  X.Y.,  ed.  1863-79,  8  vols. 
Arehiv  fiir  die  schweizerische  Rcformationsyeschichte, 
ed.  by  Scherer-Boccard  and  others,  Frei- 
burg-im-Br..  1809-7.5,  3  vols.  ;  T.  Strickler  : 
Actensaiiimlunij  ziir  SchirelzcriscJien  Reformations- 
geschichte  in  den  Jahren  1521-S2,  im  Anschlusse  an 
die  r/leiclizeili</en  eidr/eniissisc/icn  Abschiede,  Ziirich, 
1878-83,  5  vols.  ;  Emil  F2gli  :  Actensammluny  zur 
Gcschielite  der  Ziirrher  Reformation  in  den  Jahren 
1510-33,  Zurich,  1.S79. 

(3)  The  Reformation  in  France. — While  the 
Reformation  in  Cierniany  and  Switzerland  carried 
with  it  the  majority  of  the  population,  it  met  in 
France  with  the  united  opposition  of  the  court, 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  popular  sentiment,  and 
had  to  work  its  way  through  severe  trial  and 
persecution.  The  tradition  in  that  country  was 
favorable  to  a  change,  as  France  had  always 
maintained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of 
Rome;  and  the  university  of  Paris,  once  the 
centre  of  European  intelligence  and  cidture,  had 
strongly  urged  a  tliorough  reformation  in  eajtite  et 
mendn-is  on  the  councils  of  the  fifteenth  ceutur\'. 
Tlie  fiist  professed  Protestants  in  Fiance  were 
Lefevre,  Wolmar,  Farel,  Viret.  Mamt,  Olivetan, 
Calvin,  and  Beza,  all  men  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing and  ability ;  but  most  of  them  had  to  seek 
salety  in  exile.  It  was  only  after  the  succe.ssfid 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  French 
Switzerland,  that  the  movement  became  serious 
in  the  neighboring  kingdom.  Calvin  and  Beza 
may  be  called  the  fathers  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church.  Their  pupils  returned  as  mi.ssionaries 
to  their  native  land.  The  first  Protestant  con- 
gregation was  formed  at  Paris  in  1.555,  and  the 
first  synod  held  in  the  same  city  in  1559.  In 
1501  the  theological  conference  at  Poissy  took 
place,  where  Theodore  Beza  eloquently  but  vaiidy 
pleaded  tlie  cau.se  of  the  Protestants  before  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church.  an<l  where  the 
name  "  Reformed,"  as  an  ecclesiastical  designa- 
tion, originated.  In  1.571  the  general  ."iyiiod  at 
La  Rochelle  adojited  the  (iallicaii  Confession,  and 
a  system  of  government  and  discipline  es.-ientially 
Calvinistic,  yet  modified  by  the  ]iecnliar  cimini- 
stances  of  a  Church  not  in  union  with  the  State 
(as  in  Geneva),  but  in  antagonism  with  it.     The 
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movement  here  unavoidably  assumed  a  political 
character,  and  led  to  a  series  of  civil  wars,  which 
distracted  France  till  th<^  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Roinan-Catholio  party,  backed 
by  the  nuijority  of  the  popuUition,  was  headed  by 
the  Dukos  of  (niise,  who  derived  their  descent 
from  Charlemagne,  and  looked  to  the  throne, 
then  occupied  by  the  house  of  Valois.  The  Prot- 
estant (or  Huguenot)  party,  numerically  weaker, 
but  containing  some  of  the  noblest  blood  and 
best  talent  of  France,  was  headed  by  the  Princes 
of  Navarre,  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne,  and 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  The  queen-regent, 
Catharine,  during  the  minority  of  her  sons  (Fran- 
cis n.  and  Charles  IX.),  although  decidedly  Koman 
Catholic  in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  par- 
ties in  check,  in  order  to  rule  over  both.  But 
the  champions  of  Rome  took  possession  of  Paris, 
while  the  Prince  of  Conde  occupied  Orleans. 
Three  civil  wars  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
■when  the  court  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  resorted 
to  treason,  and  concerted  a  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots  (Aug.  24,  1572),  the  leaders  of 
the  party  having  been  expressly  invited  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Na- 
varre with  a  sister  of  Charles  IX.  as  a  general 
feast  of  reconciliation.  But  the  party  was  only 
diminished  in  number,  by  no  means  annihilated. 
Other  civil  wars  followed,  with  varying  fortune, 
and  terminated  at  last  in  the  victory  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who  after  the  assassination 
of  Henry  III.  in  1589,  by  a  Dominican  monk, 
became  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.  This 
seemed  to  decide  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
in  France.  But  the  Roman  party,  still  more 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  supported  by  Spain 
and  the  Pope,  elected  a  rival  head,  and  threatened 
to  plunge  the  country  into  new  bloodshed.  Then 
Henry,  from  political  and  patriotic  motives,  ab- 
jured the  Protestant  faith,  in  whicli  he  had  been 
brouglit  up,  and  professed  the  Roman-Catholic 
religion  (159:5),  saying  that  "Paris  is  wortli  a 
mass."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  secured 
to  his  former  associates,  then  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  congregations  tlirongh- 
out  the  kingdom,  a  legal  existence  and  the  right 
of  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  by  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  which  closes  the  stormy 
period  of  the  French  Reformation.  But  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France,  after  flourishing  for  a 
time,  was  overwhelmed  with  new  disasters  under 
the  despotism  of  Richelieu,  and  finally  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1685,  reduced  it  to  a  "  church  of  the  desert ;  "  3'et 
it  survived  the  most  cruel  persecutions  at  home, 
and  enriched  by  tliousands  of  exiles  the  popula- 
tion of  every  Protestant  country  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Lit.  —  See  arts.  C.\lvin,  Beza,  France,  Hu- 
guenots, St.  Bartholomew,  etc.  The  chief 
sources  of  the  histoi-y  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  are  Beza  :  Hist,  eccle's.  des  e'ylises  reform. 
au  rnyaume  de  France  (to  1563),  Antwerp,  1580, 
3  vols.  ;  De  Serres:  De  slatu  rel.  et  reipuhl.  in 
regno  Gall.,  1570  sqq.,  5  parts;  De  Thou  (Thua- 
NUS) :  Hixtoriarum  sui  temporia,  etc.,  1516-1607  (first 
ed.,  1620  sqq.,  5  vols. ;  Eng.  trans,  in  16  vols., 
173-1  sqq.);  Herminjard  :  Correapondance,  etc. 
(quoted  above).  Modern  histories  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  by  Laval,  De  Felice, 


Soldan,  Von  Polenz,  Browning,  Coquerel, 
Ranke,  IIaao,  Weiss,  Beusier,  etc.,  and  the 

Bulletin  de  la  Socii'le  de  I'liistoire  du  J'roteslanti.ime 
J'rntit^ais,  Paris,  185'l-73,  22  vols.  Compare  also 
Hk.nri  Martin:  Ilistoire  de  France  (1855  sqq. 
16  vols.),  vols,  vii.-x. ;  and  Henry  AL  Baird: 
Hixloni  of  the  lii.te  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
New  York,  1879,  2  vols. 

(1)  Tlie  Ii( formation  in  the  Ncthcrlattds  was 
kindled  partly  by  Luther's  works,  but  mostly  by 
Reformeil  and  Calvinistic  influences  from  Swit- 
zerland and  France.  Its  first  martyrs,  JCsch  and 
Voes,  were  burned  at  Antwerp  in  1523,  and  cele- 
brated by  Luther  in  a  famous  poem.  The  despotic 
arm  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  II.  resorted 
to  the  severest  measures  for  crushing  the  rising 
spirit  of  religious  and  political  liberty.  The  Duke 
of  Alva  surpassed  the  persecuting  heathen  em- 
perors of  Rome  in  cruelty,  and,  according  to  (iro- 
tius,  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Dutch  Protestants  during  the  six  years  of  his  re- 
gency (1567-73).  Finally  the  .seven  northern 
provinces  formed  a  federal  republic,  —  first  under 
the  leadership  of  AVilliani  of  Orange,  an<l,  after 
his  assassination  (1584),  under  his  son  Mam-ice, 
—  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  accom- 
plished their  severance  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Spanish  crown.  The  southern  provinces 
remained  Roman  Catholic,  and  subject  to  Spain. 
The  first  Dutch-Reformed  synod  was  held  at  Dort 
in  1574,  and  in  the  next  year  the  universitv  of 
Leyden  was  founded.  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  adopted  as  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
standards  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of  1563,  the 
Belgic  Confession  of  1561,  and  the  canons  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  of  1618-19.  This  important  synod 
was  held  in  consetjuence  of  the  Arniinian  contro- 
versy, which  violently  agitated  the  country  at  that 
time.  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  differing 
in  five  points  from  the  orthodox  Calvinists,  and 
holding  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  a  con- 
ditional predestination,  were  condenmed  by  the 
synod  of  Dort,  but  continued  as  a  tolerated  sect, 
and  exerted,  through  the  writings  of  their  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  divines,  —  Arminius, 
Hugo  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Liniborch,  and  Le  Clerc 
(Clericus),  —  considerable  influence  upon  Protes- 
tant theology  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Jlethodists 
under  the  lead  of  Wesley  adopted  the  Arminiaa 
views.  The  orthodox  church  of  Holland  has  been 
represented  in  the  United  States,  since  1628,  by 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  (now  the 
"  Reformed  Church  in  America"),  the  oldest,  save 
one,  of  the  denominations  in  the  United  States. 

Lit.  —  See  arts.  Holland,  Reformed  Chlrch 
OF  Holland,  Dort  (Synod  of),  Calvinism, 
Arminianism,  etc.  Chief  works:  Hugo  Gro- 
tius- Annales  el  Hist,  de  rehus  Bclgicis,  1559-1609, 
Amst.,  1658;  J.  DE  Long  :  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Xetherlamls,  Amst.,  1741 ;  Brandt  : 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands, 
Amst.,  1671-76,  4  vols. ;  Dermont  (in  Dutch, 
Breda,  1819  sqq.,  4  vols.);  Scueffer  (in  Dutch, 
Amst.,  1873,  2  vols.);  Holzwarth:  Ahfall  der 
Xiederlande,  1865-72,  3  vols.  Comp.  also,  on  the 
political  aspect  of  the  struggle,  Prescott's  Philip 
II.,  JIotley's  Dutch  Ripuhlic  and  his  History  of 
the  United  Xcthcrlands.  Important  documents  in 
Groen  v.^n  Prinsterer  :   Correspondance  inedite 
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de  la  maison  d' Orange-Nassau  (1552-84),  1857-61, 
10  vols.,  2d  series  (15S4-168S),  6  vols. 

(5)  The  Refunnation  in  Bohemia  was  thoroughly 
prepared  by  the  labors  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  as  heretics 
by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance  (the  one 
July  G,  1415,  the  other  May  30,  1416),  but  left 
a  large  number  of  followers,  especially  in  the 
Czech  or  Slavic  portion  of  the  population.  The 
wars  which  followed  would  have  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Hussites,  if  they  had  not  been 
broken  up  by  internal  dissensions  between  the 
Calixtiues,  the  Utraquists,  and  Taborites.  From 
their  remnants  arose  the  "  Unitas  Fratrum,"  or 
the  "  Bohemian  Brethren."  They  endeavored  to 
reproduce  tlie  sunplicity  and  purity  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  and  were  in  fraternal  alliance  with 
the  AValdenses.  Notwithstanding  their  violent 
persecution,  they  perpetuated  themselves  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia.  When  the  Reformation  broke 
out,  they  sent  several  deputations  to  Luther;  and 
many  of  them  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  but  the  majority  passed  to  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  communion.  During 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.,  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Bohemian 
nation;  but  the  bloody  Thirtv- Years' War  (which 
began  in  Prague,  1618),  and  tlie  counter-Reforma- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  crushed  Protestantism,  and 
turned  Bohemia  into  a  wilderness.  A  Jesuit 
named  Anton  Koniasch  (1637)  boasted  that  he 
had  burned  over  sixty  thousand  Bohemian  books, 
mostly  Bibles.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  who  had 
fied  to  Moravia  became,  under  Count  Zinzendorf's 
care,  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  Church  (1722), 
which  continues  to  this  day  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  active,  devoted,  and  useful  among  evan- 
gelical denominations.  But  even  in  Bohemia 
Protestantism  could  not  be  utterly  annihilated, 
and  began  to  raise  its  feeble  head  when  the  em- 
peror, Joseph  ir.,  issued  the  famous  Edict  of  Tol- 
eration, Oct.  29,  1781.  The  recent  revival  of 
Czech  patriotism  and  literature  came  to  its  aid. 
The  fifth  centenary  of  IIus  was  celebrated  in 
Prague,  1869,  and  his  works  and  letters  were  pub- 
lished, lu  1880  there  were  about  tifty  Reformed 
congregations  in  Bohemia,  and  thirty  in  Moravia, 
holding  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  number  of  Lu- 
theran congregations  is  smaller,  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  German  part  of  the  population. 

Lit.  —  The  Bohemian  Confessions  in  Nik- 
meyer's  Coil.  Conf.  Ucf.,  pp.  771-818  and  819- 
S51 ;  P.\LACKY :  Gescldclde  von  lidlimen,  I'rag, 
1836  .sqtp,  3J  ed.  1864,  4  vols,  (and  other  works 
of  that  author) ;  Pescheck  :  O'eschichle  tier  Ge- 
genreJonnatioH  in  Diiluiien,  Leipzig,  18.")0,  2  vols. ; 
GiNDKi.Y  (Roman  Catholic,  but  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  Bohemian  Brethren) :  Uiihimn  unil 
Mdltren  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Prag,  1858, 
2  vols. ;  (jII.i.ett:  Life  and  Times  of  John  Ihiss, 
Boston,  1864,  2d  ed.,  1871,  2  vols. ;  Jaiiosi.av 
GoLL  :  Quellen  und  Unler.iuchiaK/en  zur  Gesch.  der 
hijhm.  Briider,  Prag,  1878;  A.  ll.  Wuatislaw  : 
John  llns,  Lond.,  1882.  < 

(6)  The  Reformation  in  Hnnr/ari/. — This  coun- 
try wa.s  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  Reform 
movement  by  iliscipli's  of  Luther  and  Melamli- 
thon,  who  li.id  studied  at  Wittenberg,  after  1.524. 
Ferdinand  J.  granted  to  some  magnates  and  cities 


liberty  of  worship,  and  Maximilian  II.  (1564-76) 
increased  it.  The  synod  of  Erdod,  in  1545,  organ- 
ized the  Lutheran,  and  the  synod  of  Czenger,  in 
1557,  the  Reformed  Church.  The  German  settlers 
mostly  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  the 
national  Magyars,  the  Helvetic.  Rudolph  II.  hav- 
ing suppressed  religious  liberty.  Prince  Stephen 
Bocskaj  of  Transylvania,  strengthened  by  his 
alliance  with  the  Turks,  recon(iuered  by  force  of 
arms  (1606)  full  toleration  for  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which 
under  his  successors,  Bethlen  Giibor  and  George 
Rakdczy  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Ki- 
kolsburg  (1622)  and  Linz  (1645).  In  Transylvania, 
Socinianism  also  found  a  refuge,  and  has  main- 
tained itself  to  this  day. 

Lit.  —  Confessio  Czengerina,  or  Hungarica  (in 
Xiemeyer's  Coll.  Conf.  Ref.  pp.  539-550)  ;  Em- 
ber :  Hist.  Eccles.  Ref.  in  Hungaria  et  Transyl- 
vania, Utrecht,  1728;  Ribini  :  Memorabilia  Aug. 
Conf.  in  regno  Hung.,  1787,  2  vols.  ;  Bauiiofer 
(not  named) :  Gesch.  der  erung.  Kirche  in  Ungarn, 
Berlin,  1854;  Birgovszky:  art.  "Ungarn,"  in 
the  first  edition  of  Herzog,  xvi.  636  sqq. 

(7)  The  Reformation  in  Poland.  — Fugitive  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  or  Hussites,  and  the  writings 
of  the  German  Reformers,  started  the  movement 
in  Poland.  King  Sigismund  Augustus  (1548-72) 
favored  it,  and  corresponded  with  Calvin.  The 
most  distinguished  Protestant  of  that  country 
was  Jan  Laski,  or  John  it  Lasco,  a  Calvinist,  who 
fled  from  Poland  for  his  faith,  was  called  back  by 
the  Protestant  nobility,  aided  by  several  friends, 
translated  the  Bible,  and  labored  for  the  union  of 
the  Reformed  and  Lutherans  (d.  1560).  A  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties  was  eifected  by 
the  general  synod  of  .Sendomir  {Consensus  Sen- 
domiriensis),  in  1570;  but  subsequently  internal 
dissensions,  the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  greatly  interfered  with 
the  prosperity  of  Protestantism  in  tliat  country. 
The  German  provinces  now  belonging  to  Russia 
—  Courland.  Livoina,  and  Esthonia  —  ojiened  like- 
wise the  door  to  the  Reformation,  and  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confe.ssion. 

Lit.  —  Consensus  Sendomiricnsis,  in  Niemey- 
EU's  Collect.  Conf.  (pp.  551  S(i(i.)  ;  Jabloxski  : 
Ilisloria  Cons.  Seniiomir. ,  lierWn,  1731;  Friese  : 
Refonnalionsgesch.  von  Poten  und  Lilhauen,  Bres- 
lau,  1786,  3  vols.;  Kuasi.vski  :  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Reformation  in  Poland,  Lond.,  1840,  2  vols.  ; 
Fischer  :  Gesch.  der  Reform,  in  Polen,  Gratz, 
18.56,  2  vols.;  P.  Baktki.s  :  Johannes  a  Lasco, 
Elberf.,  1860;  Koniecki  :  Gesch.  der  Ref.  in  Polen, 
Breslan,  1872 ;  also  the  works  of  Jon.  a  Lasco 
(in  Latin),  ed.  by  Kuyi-kh,  Amsterdam,  1866,  2 
vols. 

(8)  The  Reformation  in  Scandintivia.  —  The  Re- 
formers of  Sweden  were  two  brothers,  Olans  and 
Laurentius  Petri  (Peter.sen).  disciples  of  Luther, 
who  after  1511)  ]ircaclied  against  the  existing  state 
of  the  church.  They  were  aided  by  Lorcir/.  ,\nder- 
son  of  Strengniis.  (justavus  Vasa,  who  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Danes,  and  becanu'  king  in 
1.523,  favored  Proteslanlism  from  political  and 
mercenary  motives:  the  whole  oountry,  incliuling 
the  bislio|is.  followed  without  much  dilllculty.  He 
aiiiirojirialed  a  large  portion  of  thi'  wealth  of  the 
cnurcli  to  meet  the  expen.ses  of  his  wars  and  ad- 
ministration.    The  synod  of  Oerebro,   in   1529, 
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sanctioned  the  ivfonn  ;  and  the  synod  of  Upsal, 
in  1593,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reooncile  the 
conntry  to  Koine,  confirmed  and  completed  it. 
Sweden  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  otlier,  and  retained  the  episcopal 
form  of  governments  in  the  closest  union  with  the 
State.  It  did  ureat  service  to  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Europe,  tliroiigh  its  fjallant  king,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  the  Thiry- Years'  War;  and 
recently  tlie  intolerant  laws  against  dissenters 
have  been  almost  completely  abolished.  Den- 
mark became  likewise  an  exclusively  Lutheran 
country,  with  an  episcopal  form  of  State-church 
government,  under  Christian  II L  But  the  epis- 
copal succession  was  interrupted;  the  new  bishops 
received  presbyterial  ordination,  and  are  there- 
fore merely  superintendents,  as  the  bishops  in  the 
Evangelical  Ouirch  of  Prussia.^  A  diet  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1536  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  and'  divided  two-thirds  of  the 
church's  property  between  the  crown  and  the  no- 
bility. The  remaining  third  was  devoted  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  organization.  Bugenhagen  of 
Wittenberg  was  then  called  to  complete  the  re- 
form (1.537).  From  Denmark,  the  Reformation 
passed  over  to  Norway,  in  1536.  The  Archbishop 
of  Drontheim  fled  witli  the  treasures  of  the  church 
to  Holland ;  another  bishop  resigned ;  a  third  was 
imprisoned ;  and  the  lower  clergy  were  left  the 
choice  between  exile,  and  submission  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  most  of  them  preferred. 
Iceland,  then  subject  to  Danish  rule,  likewise  sub- 
mitted to  the  Danish  reform. 

Lit.  —  ScniNMEYER  :  Biographies  of  the  Three 
S^vedish  Refonners,  Andersen,  0.  and  L.  Petersen 
(German),  Liibeck,  1783;  Thyselius  :  Ch.  Hist, 
tinder  Giistat'  J.  (Swedish),  Stockholm,  1S41-45, 
2  vols.;  Fuyxell:  Life  of  Guslnv  Wasa  (Swedish 
and  German),  1831;  Gei.jer:  History  of  Sweden, 
(German),  1834,  Eng.  trans,  by  Turner,  1845; 
C.  M.  Butler:  The  Reformation  in  Swe<!en,  N.Y., 
1883.  ■ — •  JUtnter  :  Church  History  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  (Danish  and  German),  1823-33,  3  vols. ; 
Helvig  :  Church  History  of  Denmark  (Danish), 
Kopenhagen,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1857.  Comp.,  also.  Gen- 
eral Histories  of  Denmark,  by  Dahlmann,  Baden, 
and  Dunham. 

(9)  The  Reformation  in  Enyland.  —  The  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  religion  lasted  longer 
in  England  and  Scotland  than  on  the  Continent, 
and  continued  in  successive  shocks  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  left 
in  the  end  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation,  and  affected  deeply  its 
political  and  social  institutions.  In  theology, 
English  Protestantism  was  dependent  upon  the 
Continental  reform,  especially  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin;  but  it  displayed  greater  political 
energy,  and  power  of  organization.  It  was  from 
the  start  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  move- 
ment, and  hence  it  afforded  a  wider  scope  to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  selfish  ambition  and  vio- 
lent passion  than  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland ;    but  it   passed,  also,  through 


1  The  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
after  its  separate  organization,  first  sought  episcopal  ordina- 
tion from  l>enm3rl<;  but.  liefore  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, an  act  of  I*ar!iameiit  was  passed,  which  empowered 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  ordain  bishops  for  a  foreign 
conntrj'. 


severer  trials  and  persecutions.  In  the  English 
Reformation  we  distinguish  five  periods.  The 
first,  from  1527  to  154'7,  witnessed  tlie  abolition 
of  the  anthoritv  of  the  Roman  Papacy  under 
Ilcnry  VIII.  Tliis  was  merely  a  negative  and 
destructive  process,  wliich  removed  tlie  outward 
obstruction,  and  ]irepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
form. Henry  VIII.  (piarrelled  with  flio  Pope 
on  purely  personal  and  selfish  grounds,  because 
tlie  I'ojie  properly  refused  consent  to  his  divorce 
from  Catiiarine  of  .\ragon,  and  his  marriage  to 
Anne  lioleyn.  "The  defender  of  the  faitli,"  a 
title  given  him  by  the  Pope  for  the  defence  of 
the  seven  sacraments  against  Luther,  remained 
in  doctrine  and  religious  .sentiment  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  at  his  death 
the  so-called  "  bloody  articles  "  —  whicli  enjoined 
under  the  severest  penalties  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  auricular  confession,  private  masses, 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  —  were  yet  in 
full  force.  The  only  point  of  radical  difference 
was  the  royal  supremacy.  He  simply  substituted 
a  domestic  for  the  foreign,  and  a  political  for  an 
ecclesiastical  Papacy,  and  punished  with  equal 
severity  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman-Catholic 
dissenters  who  dared  to  doubt  his  supreme  head- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  But,  wliile  he 
thus  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of 
monasticism  in  England,  a  far  deeper  and  more 
important  movement  went  on  among  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  the  revived  traditions  of 
Wiclif  and  the  Lollards,  the  writings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Reformers,  and  chiefly  of  the  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  commenced  by  Tyndale 
(1525),  carried  on  by  Coverdale  (153,5)^  Matthew 
alias  .lohn  Rogers  (1537),  Taverner  (l!53!l),  Cran- 
mer  (1540),  the  Genevan  exiles  (1560),  the  Eliz- 
abethan Bishops  (1568  and  1572),  and  completed 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  King  James  (1611). 
The  second  period  embraces  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  from  1547  to  1553,  and  contains  the 
positive  introduction  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
co-operation  mainly  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
protectoi-  and  regent  during  the  king's  minority, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  by 
his  pliable  conduct,  and  subserviency  to  the  will 
of  Henry,  had  preserved  the  idea  and  hope  of  a 
reformation  through  that  reign  of  terror.  Ci-an- 
mer  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer, and  by  several  Reformed  divines  from  the 
Continent,  whom  he  called  to  England,  especially 
Martin  Bucer  of  Strassburg,  now  elected  professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  JNIartyr  of  ZUrich  (origi- 
nally from  Italy),  for  some  time  professor  at 
Oxford.  The  most  important  works  of  this  peri- 
od, and  in  fact  of  the  whole  English  Reformation, 
next  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  are  the 
Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  (subsequently  re- 
duced to  thirty-nine),  or  a  new  and  moderately 
Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  a  new  directory  of  worship 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
Latin  service,  but  with  essential  changes.  The 
third  period  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Mar}',  from 
1553  to  1558,  and  presents  to  us  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  that  queen  and  her  friend  Cardinal 
Pole  (now  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after 
the  deposition  of  Cranmer)  to  undo  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  restore  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  and 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.     This  papal  interim 
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did  more  to  consolidate  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land than  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth.  Hun- 
dreds were  martyred  in  this  short  reign,  among 
them  the  three  British  Reformers,  Ridley,  Lati- 
mer, and  Cranmer,  \Yho  were  publicly  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1555  and  155G.  Many  others  fled  to 
the  Continent,  especially  to  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basel, 
and  Frankfort,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
The  fourth  period  is  the  restoration  and  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Anglican  Reformation 
during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  — 1558  to  1603. 
The  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  a 
Protestant;  and  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  the 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
■were  introduced  again,  after  revision.  The  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  crown  was  likewise 
renewed,  but  under  a  modified  form ;  the  Queen 
refusing  the  title  "supreme  head  "  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  choosing,  in  its  place,  the  less 
objectionable  title  "supreme  governor."  The 
Convocation  and  Parliament  readily  sanctioned 
all  these  changes.  But  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
established  by  Elizabeth,  was  semi-Catholic  in 
its  form  of  prelatical  government  and  liturgical 
worship,  a  sort  of  via  media  between  Rome  and 
Geneva.  It  suited  the  policy  of  the  court,  and 
the  taste  of  the  majoi-ity  of  "the  English  people, 
but  was  offensive  to  the  severer  school  of  strict 
Calvinists  who  had  retui'ned  from  their  Conti- 
nental exile :  lience  the  agitation  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
ing conflict  between  the  Episcopalian  majority 
and  the  Puritanic  minority.  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  as  intolerant  against  Puritan  as  against  Papal 
dissenters,  and  passed  the  severest  penal  laws 
against  both,  liut,  while  the  Roman-Catholic 
party  was  almost  annihilated  in  England,  the 
Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Elizabeth,  and  overthrew  the  dynasty 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  even  the  Episcopalian  estab- 
lishment. But  the  latter  revived  from  the  shock, 
and  was  restored,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  in  1062;  while  a  limited  liberty 
of  public  worship  was  given  to  tlie  dissenting 
denominations  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Stuarts,  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  (16S8).  These  troubles  and 
agitations  constitute  the  fifth  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  Protestantism,  which  in  some  re- 
spects is  the  most  important  and  interesting,  but 
lies  beyond  the  age  of  the  Reformation  proper. 

Lit.  —  Works  of  the  Emjtish  Reformers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Parker  Society  (1811-54),  54  vols.; 
State  Calendars,  Wii.kins:  Concilia;  Caudwei.i,; 
Documentor!/  Annals;  Stryi'E:  Memorials  of  the 
Church  of  Enijland ;  Burnet  :  Ilistori/  of  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  Church  of  England;  Coi.l.iEU, 
Thomas  Fui.leu,  Neal,  IIeyli'n,  Soames,  Wad- 
DiNGTO.v,  Blunt,  Perkv,  Geikie,  and  others  on 
the  Church  History  of  England  and  the  English 
Reformation.  See  also  arts,  on  Cranmeh,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  Henry  VHI.,  Articles  ok  Reli- 
gion (Thirty-nine),  Puritanism,  etc. 

(10)  The  Jle/'ormatiou  in  Scotland.  —  The  first 
impulse  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  proceeded 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Copies  of  the 
writings  of  the  Continental  Reformers  and  of 
Tyndale's  English  Testament  found  their  way 


to  the  Far  North.  The  first  preacher  and  mar- 
tyr of  Protestantism  in  that  country  was  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal  blood,  and  for  some 
time  a  student  at  AVittenberg  and  Marburg,  wlio 
was  condemned  to  death  by  Archbi,shop  Beaton, 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  Tire  movement  gradu- 
ally increased,  in  spite  of  persecution,  especially 
after  the  rupture  of  England  w  ith  the  Pope,  and 
was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  under  the 
guidance  of  John  Knox,  the  Luther  of  Scotland. 
He  was  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  John  Calvin, 
with  whom  he  spent  several  years.  He  returned, 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  his  native  coun- 
try, resolved  to  reform  the  Scotch  Church  after  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  he  esteemed 
as  "the  best  school  of  Christ  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles."  After  a  short  civil  war  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560  introduced  the  Reformation,  and 
adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  Row,  and  three  others 
(superseded  afterward  by  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards), and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman-Cat-holic  worship.  In  1561 
the  first  Book  of  Discipline  was  issued,  and  gave 
the  new  church  a  complete  Presbyterian  organi- 
zation, culminating  in  a  General  Assembly  of 
ministers  and  elders.  The  mode  of  worship  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  with  a  decided 
predominance  of  the  didactic  element.  When 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  —  of  French  educa- 
tion, tastes,  and  manners,  and  in  no  sympathy 
with  the  public  opinion  of  Scotland,  —  began  her 
reign,  in  August,  1561.  .slie  made  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  Roman-Catholic  religion,  to  which  she 
was  sincerely  attached.  But  her  ow'n  impru- 
dences, and  the  determined  resistance  of  the  na- 
tion, frustrated  her  plans ;  and,  after  her  flight  to 
England  (1568),  Protestantism  was  again  declared 
the  only  religion  of  Scotland,  and  received  formal 
legal  sanction  under  tlie  regency  of  Murray. 

Lit.  —  Publications  of  the  Wodrotc  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1S4"2  .sqq.,  24  vols.)  and  of  the  Spottiswoode 
Society  (Edinburgh,  1844  sqq.,  16  vols.);  Church 
Histories  of  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  George 
Buchanan,  John  Spottiswoode  (1655),  Cal- 
DERwooD  (1678),  Thomas  M'Crie  (Life  of  Knox, 
1811;  Life  of  Melville,  1819),  Hetherington 
(1853),  VoN  RuDLorr  (1847  sqq.),  Cunning- 
ham (1859),  John  Lee  (1860),  Stanley  (1872), 
Rainy  (1872,  in  reply  to  Stanley),  Lorimer 
(several  monographs  published  from  1857  to 
1875),  Moefat  (1883).  See  arts.  Knox,  JMel- 
viLLE,  Henderson,  Presbyterian  Churches, 
etc. 

On  the  whole  subject,  comp.  the  author's  art. 
"  Reformation,"  in  Appi.eton's  A  mcrican  ( 'yclopce- 
dia,  and  KiisTLiN's  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog, 
vol.  XX.  440-496  (devoted  chiefly  to  (he  German 
Reformation).  The  Confessions  of  the  cliurches 
of  the  Reformation  are  given  in  the  origiiuil  lan- 
guages, with  Englisli  translation,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  authoi-'s  Creeds  of  Christendmn,  New 
York,  3d  cd.,  1881. 

Append.  —  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
Luther  celebrations  of  the  present  year  (1888) 
and  their  historic  significance.  They  are  no  less 
than  a  revival  of  the  Reformation  and  a  republi- 
cation of  tlie  princijiles  of  evangelical  Protosl aut- 
ism. They  are  the  best  vindication  of  Luther 
and  his  work  against  old  and  new  calumnies,  and 
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misrepresentations  of -ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
malice.  They  were  lield  not  only  in  Kisleben, 
Eisenach,  Erfurt,  WitteiiU^rg,  and  Worms,  made 
m^'niorable  by  Luther,  but  in  every  large  city  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  even  iu  Home.  In 
the  connnemoration  at  Berlin  the  emperor  and 
crown-prince  of  Germany,  and  eighty  thousand 
children,  took  part.  In  London  the  event  was 
celebrated  in  three  hundred  churches  at  once; 
and  througiiout  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
same  theme  resounded  from  pulpit  and  platform. 
In  New  York  every  Protestant  minister  preached 
on  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation ;  and  three 
public  mass  meetings  were  held  beside,  in  Stein- 
way  Hall  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  tlie  10th, 
11th,  and  l^Uh  of  November  which  will  long  be 
remembered  (especially  the  last)  for  their  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Similar  celebrations  took  place 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Hartford,  Princeton, 
Baltimoi'e,  Washington,  and  the  great  cities  of  the 
West,  under  the  auspices  of  prominent  citizens 
of  all  classes  and  denominations.  Many  thou- 
sands of  addresses  and  sermons  on  the  Reforma- 
tion were  preached  in  humble  villages  in  Ger- 
many and  throughout  the  world.  Many  Luther 
statues  were  unveiled.  All  the  chai'acteristic 
merits  of  the  great  Reformer  were  set  before 
tlie  people  as  never  before :  he  lived  his  life  over 
again  as  a  man,  as  a  German,  as  a  husband  and 
father,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  Bible 
translator,  as  a  catechist,  as  a  hyranist,  as  a 
preacher,  as  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
as  the  champion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, and  especially  as  the  originator  of  a 
movement  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  which 
spread  over  Europe  and  across  the  ocean  to  the 
new  world.  His  victorious  battle-hymn,  "  Ein 
J'esle  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  resounded  throughout 
Christendom  as  never  before.  Truly  the  genius 
of  the  Reformation  is  still  living  and  marching 
on  in  languages  unknown  to  Luther,  in  countries 
not  discovered,  and  nations  not  born,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

The  Luther  bibliography  of  the  year  1883 
would  fill  several  columns.  See  the  BihlioyrapMe 
cler  Luther-Literatur  i/es  Jalires  18S3,  published  at 
Frankfort;  the  Reailing  Notes  on  /.uMe;-,  by  John 
Edmunds,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1,  1883;  Die'deutsche 
Rundschau  for  November,  1883;  W.  E.  Foster 
(of  Providence,  R.I.)  :  Monthly  Rcfirence-Lists, 
published  by  Leypoldt,  New  York,  November, 
1883.  For  illustrations,  see  the  Lulher-Nummer 
■of  the  Illustrtrte  Zeitung  of  Leipzig,  for  Octolier, 
1883.  Among  American  publications  we  mention 
two  English  translations  of  Kostlin's  popular 
Life  of  Luther  (New  York  and  Philadelphia),  and 
several  biographies  by  Rein  (translated  by  Beh- 
ringer),  by  Wackernagel,  Schaeffer,  etc. ;  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  The  lli/mns  of  Martin  Luther  [Gex- 
man  and  English),  w  ith  his  original  tunes,  edited 
by  Bacon  and  Allen  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York);  the  Luther  Document  (No.  xvii.)  of 
the  American  Evangelical  Alliance,  containing 
the  stirring  addresses  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
Nov.  13, 1883;  the  Symposlac  on  Luther,  consisting 
of  brief  addresses  of  the  seven  professors  of  tlie 
L'nion  Theological  Seminary  of  New  Y'ork,  held 
Nov.  19,  18S3,  on  the  various  aspects  of  Luther's 
character  and  labors,  edited  by  Dr.  Hitchcock. 


The  secular  and  religious  newspapers  during  the 
weeks  preceding  and  following  trie  lOth  of  No- 
vember are  filled  with  reports  and  editorials  on 
Luther  and  the  P.eformatioii.     I'llILir  SCHAFK. 

REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH  IN  AMER- 
ICA. I.  J/islori/. — 'I'hi-  lirst  .'"■tlli^rs  in  New 
Amsterdam  brought  with  them  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  visitor  of  the  sick  ;  but  a  chiu'ch  organi- 
zation was  not  made  until  1628,  when  the  Rev. 
Jonas  Michaelius  collected  a  congregation  of  more 
than  fifty  connuunicants,  "  Walloons  and  Dutch." 
This  was  five  years  aftei'  the  trading-post  on 
Manhattan  Island  had  become  a  permanent  agri- 
cultural settlement.  The  emigration  from  Hol- 
land, which  then  began,  continued  fur  half  a 
century;  the  emigrants,  for  the  most  jiart,  follow, 
ing  up  tlie  valleys  along  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  Rivers  in  New  York,  and  the  Passaic, 
Ilackensack,  and  Raritan  in  New  Jersey.  The 
church  at  home  kept  the  colony  well  supplied 
with  ministers ;  and  fpr  many  years  harmony 
prevailed,  and  grow'th  was  steady,  the  English 
conquest  in  lOGO  in  no  respect  interfering  with 
the  natural  development  of  the  church.  But  in 
the  next  century  a  change  took  place.  The  labors 
of  the  elder  Freliiighuysen,  who  began  his  work 
in  New  Jersey  in  1719,  and  was  a  very  earnest 
and  spiritual  man,  were  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  and  those  of  like  spirit  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  colonial  church  should 
educate  and  ordain  its  own  ministers,  instead  of 
sending  its  sons  to  Holland  for  that  purpose. 
They  applied  to  tlie  classis  of  Amsterdam  for 
permission.  After  years  of  waiting,  authority  for 
holding  a  subordinate  ecclesiastical  a.s.scmbly, 
called  a  "  Coetus,"  was  obtained  from  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  for  a  little  while  the  plan  worked 
well.  But  soon  dissension  broke  out.  The  min- 
isters and  consistories  who  preferred  the  old  ways 
withdrew  from  the  coetus,  and  formed  another 
body  called  the  "  Conferentie."  A  violent  and  very 
bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  went  to  great 
extremes,  and  hindered  all  progress  for  many 
years.  At  length,  in  1770,  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  John  II.  Livingston,  a  plan  of  union  was 
adopted,  and  the  churches  worked  together  as  a 
self-governing  body.  This  organization  was  fur- 
ther perfected  in  1793,  and  finally,  in  1812,  took 
the  form  which  it  has  maintained,  with  'slight 
alterations,  to  this  day.  The  territory  of  the 
denomination,  at  first  limited  to  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  a  small  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  gi'adually  extended  to  the 
West,  where,  within  the  last  forty  years,  there 
came  a  large  increase,  mainly  owing  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Hollanders  who  sought  a  new  home  in 
this  country,  and  naturally  identified  themselves 
with  the  church  planted  by  their  fathers.  As 
these  all  speak  Dutch  only,  they  in  part  renew 
the  difficulty  which  existed"  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  transition  from  the  Dutch 
language  to  the  English  was  the  cause  of  nmch 
heart-burning  and  alienation.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  lessons  of  experience  will  not  be 
lost.  In  1867  the  denomination,  which  had  been 
incorporated  as  the  "  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  in  North  America,"  changed  its  title  to 
that  of  the  "Reformed  Church  in  America." 

2.  Organization.  — This  is  substantially  that  of 
the  Reformed  chui'ches  of  the  Continent.     The 
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affairs  of  each  congregation  are  managed  by  a 
consistory,  consisting  of  elders  and  deacons  chosen 
for  two  years,  but  in  such  a  v.-ay  that  only  one- 
half  go  out  of  office  at  once.  The  elders,  with 
the  pastor,  receive  and  dismiss  members,  and  ex- 
ercise disciplme :  the  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
alms.  Both  together  are  ex  officio  trustees  of 
the  church,  hold  its  property,  and  call  its  minis- 
ter. (A  few  congregations  have  a  separate  board 
of  trustees  to  manage  their  temporal  affairs ;  but 
this  is  an  ill-advised  and  unhappy  departure  from 
tlie  traditionary  usages  and  spirit  of  the  church.) 
Ex-elders  and  ex-deacons  constitute  what  is  called 
"  the  Great  Consistory,"  who  may  be  summoned 
to  give  advice  in  important  matters.  The  minis- 
ter and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  in  a 
certain  district  constitute  a  classis,  which  super- 
vises spiritual  concerns  in  that  district.  Four 
ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  classis  in  a 
larger  district  make  a  Particular  Synod,  with 
similar  powers.  And  representatives,  clerical  and 
lay,  from  each  classis,  proportioned  in  numbers  to 
the  size  of  the  classis,  constitute  the  General 
Synod,  which  has  supervision  of  the  whole,  and 
is  a  court  of  the  last  resort  in  judicial  cases. 

3.  Doctrine.  —  The  church  is  eminently  con- 
fessional, having  no  less  than  five  creeds,  —  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  the  Quicunque  Vult,^  the 
Belgic  Confession  (1561),  and  the  Canons  of 
Dordrecht  (1618-19).  It  requires  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (1.56.3)  to  be  taught  in  families  and 
schools,  and  also  to  be  regularly  explained  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  so  that  the  whole 
is  completed  in  at  least  four  years.  A  short  com- 
pendium of  this  Catechism  is  the  standard  of 
doctrine  for  all  who  seek  full  communion ;  and 
ministers  are  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession 
and  Catechism,  and  to  pledge  themselves  in  writ^ 
ing  not  to  promulgate  any  subsequent  change  of 
views  without  previously  consulting  the  classis  to 
■which  they  belong.  Parents  offering  children  for 
baptism  must  acknowledge  the  articles  of  the 
faith  as  taught  in  this  church,  and  engage  to  .see 
their  children  in.structed  and  brought  up  in  the 
same.  The  salient  characteristic  of  the  body  is 
its  hereditary  zeal  for  doctrine  and  order,  wliich, 
however,  knows  how  to  reconcile  unyielding  at- 
tachment to  its  own  views  and  usages  with  a 
large  charity  for  all  other  Christians. 

4.  Discipline.  —  This  is  purely  spiritual,  and 
extends  to  all  baptized  members.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  who  are  re- 
quired, before  every  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  to  attend  to  the  ccnsnni  morum;  that  is, 
to  inquire  if  any  communicant  has  become  un- 
sound in  faith,  or  disorderly  in  life,  and  to  take 
action  accordingly.  This  action  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  each  higher  court  in  turn,  even  to  the 
last.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  the  trial  of 
offences.  Further  to  guard  purity  of  doctrine 
and  life,  at  every  .spring  .session  of  a  classis  each 
minister  and  elder  is  asked  if  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  faithfully  [reached  in  their  congre- 
gation, the  Catechism  explained  from  the  pulpit, 
and  taught  in  the  schools,  the  ccnuura  ninnnn  oli- 
served,  etc.;  and  the  answers  are  entered  in  detail 
on  the  minutes,  for  tlie  information  of  the  higher 
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judicatories.  The  church  inherited  from  Holland 
a  tolerably  full  Liturgy  (parts  from  the  pens  of 
Calvin,  Bucer,  and  John  a  Lasco),  which  has  re- 
cently been  enlarged,  and  has  had  appended  to  it 
the  Psalter,  arranged  for  responsive  reading.  The 
use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Liturgy  is  optional ; 
but  the  offices  for  the  sacraments,  for  ordination, 
and  for  church  discipline,  are  of  imperative  obli- 
gation. No  psalmody  is  allowed  to  be  used  ludess 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
old  custom  of  reading  the  Ten  Commandments 
during  the  morning  service  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  of  reciting  the  Apostles'  Creed  during  the 
second  service,  has  been  revived,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  general. 

5.  Institutions.  —  Rutgers  College,  founded  under 
the  name  of  Queen's  College  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  1770,  is  and  ever  has  been  controlled  by 
members  of  this  church.  It  has  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  students,  who  are  taught  by  fifteen 
professors,  and  is  growing  in  means,  character,  and 
usefulness.  Hope  College  in  Michigan,  founded 
in  1865,  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  placed.  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  New  Brunswick  is  the  oldest  on  the  con- 
tinent, having  been  established  in  1784."  It  has 
four  professors  (soon  to  be  increased  to  five), 
forty-five  students,  commodious  buildings,  and 
a  well-selected  library  of  nearly  40,000  volumes. 
Foreign  missions  were  begun  through  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  in  1832,  hut  independently  in  1857, 
and  now  include  stations  in  Japan,  in  Amoy, 
China,  and  in  the  Madura  district,  India.  There 
are  eighteen  missionaries,  thirty-seven  churches, 
"2,843  communicants,  and  the  annual  outlay  is 
from  870,000  to  880,000.  A  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
and  is  very  flourishing.  The  Board  of  Domestic 
Mis.sions  celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1882.  -It  aids 
in  sustaining  nearly  a  hundred  churches,  and  ex- 
pends about  $40,000.  A  Board  of  Education  aids 
between  eighty  and  ninety  students  in  the  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  ex- 
pends about  818,000,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
comes  from  the  wise  endowments  made  by  the 
benevolent  during  this  century.  The  Board  of 
Pubhcation  has  a  capital  of  about  $12,000,  and 
issues  a  valuable  monthly  paper  called  T/ie  Sower. 
The  Cliristinn  Intellif/encer,  a  weekly  journal  of 
high  character,  represents  the  church,  liut  without 
otlicial  sanction.  There  is  a  widows*  fnnd, amount- 
ing to  over  $.59,000,  and  also  a  disabled  ministers' 
fnnd  of  853,000,  the  income  of  whicli,  together 
with  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  churches  for 
the  latter  and  similar  offerings  (aided  by  the  an- 
nual payments  of  subscribers)  for  the  former,  is 
distributed  twice  a  year  by  the  treasurer. 

0.  Statist ir.i. — At  the  present  time  (1883)  the 
body  numbers  51(i  chnrclies,  509  ministers,  and 
more  than  80,000  communicants,  who  arc  or- 
ganized into  thirty-four  Clas.ses,  four  Particular 
Synods,  and  one  General  Synod.  Its  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  East;  but  four  classes  have 
been  formed  among  the  eighty  thousand  Hol- 
landers who  have  settled  witliin  a  generation  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  AVi.sconsin,  and  Iowa.      Tlie 

^  This  was  not  Rlniply  ft  pustorV  Hchool,  but  a  denomina- 
tional affair.  The  cretllt  of  heliiR  the  flrwt  reifular  theological 
Heminary  1h  uIho  claimed  liy  Andover.  Harvard  College  was 
primarily  designed  for  the  educaliuu  of  miuisterB. 
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contrilmtioiis  of  the  whole  body  for  the  last  year 
were,  for  licnevolent  jiurposes,  f22I,0(IO,  and  for 
congregational  [lurposes,  over  !S.S7(),(I()I). 

Lit.  —  I).  D.  Demarkst:  J/islori/  (iikI  Charac- 
teristics of  liefiiriHcd  Prcatiijtcrian  Jhilch  Church, 
1856  ;  Centennial  Discourses,  (h  licereil  in  1876  hi/ 
Order  of  the  General  Synod,  1H77  ;  E.  T.  Cohwin  : 
Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  New 
York,  'All  eil.,  1879  ;  Journal  of  the  Coeltis  and  the 
Conferentie,  1738-07 ;  and  Minutes  of  the  General 
Synod,  1773-1883.  T.  W.  "cilAifriERS. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church,  True.  Thi.s  is  the 
result  of  a  secession  from  the  foregoing  body,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Sol.  Froeligh  in  1822,  a  learned  man 
who  was  once  professor  of  theology.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  separation  were,  that  the 
Dutch  Church  had  become  erroneous  in  doctrine, 
lax  in  discipline,  and  corrupt  in  practice.  The 
secession,  however,  did  not  adopt  any  new  stand- 
ards. At  one  time  it  was  formidable,  numbering 
over  a  hundred  churches  and  as  many  ministers; 
but  as  it  had  no  real  liasis,  refused  to  co-operate 
in  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age,  and  was 
generally  Antinomian  in  sentiment  and  practice, 
it  began  to  dwindle  in  the  first  generation,  and 
now  numbers  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  churches, 
most  of  which  are  small  and  feeble.  It  was  a 
great  injury  to  the  church  from  which  it  seceded, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  of  what  service  it  has  been  to 
its  own  members  or  to  anybody  else.  See  Minutes 
of  the  True  Dutch  Church;  Brinkerhoff:  His- 
tory of  the  True  Dutch  Church,  New  York,  1873  ; 
Taylor:  Annals  of  Beryen.     T.  w.  CHAMBERS. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  See 
Episcopal  Church,  Reformed. 

REFORMED  (GERMAN)  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  I.  Origin  in  Europe.— 
The  German  Reformed  Church  traces  its  origin, 
in  part  to  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  Switzerland,  —  where  Ulrich  Zwingli,  as  one 
of  the  leading  Reformers,  began  to  preach  the 
Reformation  views  as  early  as  1516,  just  one  year 
before  Luther  began  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, —  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  A  portion  of  the  Protestant  Church 
there  was  not  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  teaching 
of  Luther,  nor  could  they  fully  agree  with  the 
teaching  of  Zwingli.  A  tendency  was  therefore 
developed  in  Germany,  under  Melanchthon,  which 
subsequently  found  utterance  in  Calvin,  the  great 
theologian  of  the  Reformation.  The  church  in 
the  Palatinate  was  of  this  Melanchthonian  type 
when  Frederick  III.  became  elector.  In  order  to 
set  forth  the  true  doctrine  for  his  people,  he  ap- 
pointed Zacharias  Ursinus  and  Caspar  Olevianus, 
professors  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  to  pre- 
pare a  Catechism,  which  was  first  published  in 
1563,  under  his  direct  supei-vision.  This  Catechism 
became  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Germany,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  Holland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  other  countries.  It  is  the  only  doctrinal  con- 
fession of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  membership  of  this  church, 
there  is  also  a  number  of  descendants  of  Hugue- 
nots, whose  ancestors  came  to  this  country  in  small 
colonies,  and  united  with  the  German  Reformed, 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

II.  Its  Origin  and  Organization  in  Ameri- 
ca.—  The  German  immigration  to  America  began 
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as  early  as  1684,  being  composed  mostly  of  exiles, 
who  ilc<l  to  escape  persecution  in  the  "T'alatinate, 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  New  World,  where 
they  could  enjoy  religious  freedom.  This  immi- 
gration continued  at  intervals  into  tlie  following 
ciaitury.  Colonies  were  formeil  along  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Leliigl),  the  Susquehanna,  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 'The  principal  settlement  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  early  as  aliout  1730  one  of  the  first 
German  Reformed  ministers  in  this  country,  Rev. 
George  Michael  Weiss,  reported  to  the  synod  of 
Holland  that  there  were  in  America  many  Ger- 
mans, particularly  from  fhe  Palatinate  and  the 
districts  of  Nassau,  Waldeck,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Wetterau,  holding  to  the  Reformed  Confession. 
The  first  (ierinan  Reformed  ministersettled  among 
them  was  Philip  Boehm,  who  came  to  America  in 
1720,  and  followed  for  a  time  the  calling  of  school- 
master, and  was  then  appointed  minister  over  a 
congregation  in  Whitpain  township,  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Boehm's  Church.  (Jther  ministers  fol- 
lowed,—  George  Michael  Weiss,  Johannes  Henri- 
cus  Goetschey,  .lohn  Bartholomew  Rciger,  Jolin 
Peter  Miller,  John  Bechtel,  and  in  1740  Michael 
Schlatter,  the  missionary  father  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  America  (see  that  art.).  The 
first  organization  into  a  cu:lus,  or  synod,  was  formed 
Sept.  27,  1747,  inider  the  care  of  the  Reformed 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  just  fifteen  days  after  the 
first  ccctus  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was 
organized.  In  1747  there  were  5  ordained  minis- 
ters and  46  organized  churches.  In  1 793  (at  which 
time  the  ca3tus  became  an  independent  synod) 
there  were  33  ordained  ministers,  and  about  W) 
churches.  Subsequently  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  . 
adjacent  States  was  organized.  Though  in  friend- 
ly relations,  there  was  no  organic  union  betweiTi 
it  and  the  mother-synod.  This  fact  led  to  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  by  which,  in  1863,  a  General 
Synod  was  organized,  which  is  the  highest  judi- 
catory in  the  cluirch,  and  is  composed  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  classes,  and  meets  triennially. 

Since  1863  these  two  synods  have  become  six, 
and  the  twenty-six  classes  that  then  existed  have 
grown  into  fifty.  During  the  same  period  of  twen- 
ty years  (till  1883)  the  number  of  ministers  has 
advanced  from  447  to  817,  an<l  the  communicant 
membership  from  98,775  to  103,069. 

III.  Educational  and  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions.—  The  first  organization  of  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  was  effected  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in 
1825,  afterwards  removed  to  Mercersburg  (1836), 
and  then  to  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  and  the  first  college 
was  established  at  Jlercersburg  in  1836.  The 
church  has  now  under  its  care  and  control  Frank- 
lin and  jMarshall  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  the  oldest  and  most 
liberally  endowed  ;  Heidelberg  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Tiffin,  O. ;  Ursinus  College 
and  Seminary  at  Collegeville,  Penn. ;  Catawba 
College  at  Newton,  N.C. ;  a  collegiate  department 
in  connection  with  a  theological  seminary  at  How- 
ard Grove,  Wis. ;  Calvin  Institute  at  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Palatinate  College  at  Meyerstown,  Penn. ;  Mer-, 
cersburg  College  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  besidesi 
a  number  of  select  classical  schools  and  female 
seminaries.  The  church  has  fifteen  English  peri- 
odicals and  six  German.    It  carries  forward  two 
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orphan's  homes,  —  one  at  "Womelsdorf,  Berks 
County,  Penn.,  and  one  at  Butler,  Butler  County, 
Penn.  ;  the  former  having  sixty-eight,  and  the 
latter  forty,  orphans  under  its  care. 

The  Reformed  Church  maintains  a  board  of 
foreign  missions,  which  has  a  mission  under  its 
care  in  Japan ;  and  missionary  work  is  carried 
■on  also  in  India,  and  among  the  North-American 
Indians.  It  has  home  missionary  boards,  which 
have  at  present  about  a  hundred  missionaries 
under  their  care.  An  important  part  of  the  home- 
mission  work  refers  to  the  wants  of  the  large 
immigTation  from  Germany  to  our  shores,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  comes  properly  under 
the  care  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

IV.  Its  Doctrix.^l  Position-  and  Citltus. — 
The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  the  large  family  of  Reformed  churches 
in  the  world  which  constitutes  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  The  name 
"  Reformed  "  came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  Ref- 
ormation churches  that  were  distinguished  from 
the  Lutheran  Church.  They  belong  to  different 
nations,  —  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  etc.  ;  and  they 
have  a  number  of  confessions ;  but  these  are  all 
moulded  by  one  general  type,  with  a  recognized 
consensus  of  doctrine.  But,  while  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  this  gen- 
eral family,  it  has  its  distinguishing  type  of  doc- 
trine, cultus,  and  life. 

It  differs  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  common 
with  all  the  Reformed  churches,  in  its  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  holds  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  spiriluat  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  for 
believers  only.  It  differs  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  holding  to  the  parity  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  presbyterial  form  of  government,  and  in  its 
more  simple  ritual  in  conducting  public  worship. 
It  differs,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  strictly  Cal- 
vinistic Reformed  churches,  in  allowing  freedom 
for  more  moderate  views  on  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. The  Heidelberg  Catechism  teaches 
iiubstantially  the  old  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
jiatural  depravity,  and  salvation  by  free  grace 
alone ;  but  it  does  not  teach  a  double  decree,  —  a 
decree  of  reprobation  as  well  as  salvation,  and 
leaves  room  for  some  difference  of  views  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  The  Catechism  gives  a  cen- 
tral position  in  its  system  of  doctrine  to  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  points  with  special  emphasis  to 
the  person  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  redemption 
and  salvation.  It  regards  the  children  of  the 
church,  being  born  of  Christian  parents,  and 
baptized,  as  standing  in  the  covenant ;  and  this 
view  governs  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  church 
on  the  stibject  of  educational  religion.  It  is  re- 
quired of  her  ministers  that  they  shall  faithfully 
instruct  the  young  in  the  teachings  of  the  Cate- 
chism, as  the  best  means  of  preparing  them  for 
confirmation,  and  for  their  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  full  membership  in  the  church. 
While  it  makes  due  account  of  ex]ieriinental  reli- 
gion, it  regards  faithful  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  God's  word  as  the  best  means  to  be  used  to 
lead  to  this  end. 

In  reference  to  its  mode  of  public  worship,  the 
Reformed  Church  seeks  to  combine  simplicity 
with  decorum.    It  provides  liturgical  forms  of  ser- 


vice ;  but  it  has  always  allowed  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom  in  regard  to  their  use,  neither  imposing 
such  forms  upon  its  congregations,  nor  forbidding 
their  use.  On  the  subject  of  liturgical  worship, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  certain  doctrinal  views, 
tlie  church  passed  through  considerable  agitation 
and  controversy  for  a  number  of  years,  es]iecially 
during  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  "  Mercers- 
burg  Theology,"  which  for  a  time  threatened 
its  unity  and  peace  ;  but  the  different  tendencies 
at  length  came  to  an  amicable  settlement,  bv  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  measure  submitted  by 
the  Peace  Commission,  at  the  general  synod  helil 
at  Tiffin,  O.,  in  the  year  1S8L  (See  Mercers- 
Bi'RG  Theology.) 

The  statistics  of  the  church,  as  summarized  for 
the  year  lb83.  include  under  the  General  Synod 
six  distinct  synods,  —  four  of  w  hich  are  English, 
and  two  German,  —  fifty  classes  (presbyteries), 
817  ministers,  1,426  congregations,  and  163,669 
communicant  members. 

Lit. — Lewis  Mayer:  History  of  Ihe  Gennan 
Reformed  Chxirch.  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  1851  (aH 
published);  H.  Harbaugh  :  Life  of  Rev.  Michael 
Schlaller,  Phila.,  1S57;  T/ie  Fathers  of  the  R(formed 
Church.  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1857,  2  vols.,  continued 
by  D.  Y.  Heisler,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  1872.  vol.  v. 
1881 :  Liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church.  1858;  Ter- 
centenary Monument,  Chambersburg,  1863(Euglish 
and  German)  ;  George  B.  Rt-ssell:  Creed  and 
Customs,  Phila.,  1869;  J.  H.  Dl-bhs  :  Historical 
Manual Ref.  Ch.,  Lancaster,  1885;  Deutsche  Kirch- 
enfreund,  jauuary,  April,  and  Slay,  184'J;  Merrers- 
burc/  Review,  January,  1858,  April,  1867,  July, 
1872,  April  and  July,  1875,  July,  1878;  Btbliotheca 
Sacra,  January,  1863;  Reformed  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  January,  1879,  October,  1880,  Julv,  l^^si, 
October,  1882;  Guardian  (monthly),  May,  1882- 
December,  1883.  thomas  g.  apple. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  See 
Pre,sbvtehian  Churthes,  pp.  1911  s.i(i. 

REOALIA  (jus  regalicc,  or  Jus  reyaU).  Accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  legislation,  any 
savings  made  by  a  bishop  or  other  member  of 
the  clergy  were  to  be  spent  for  the  hiterest  of  the 
church  ;  and  during  vacancies  the  revenues  of  an 
episcopal  see  or  other  benefice  were  to  be  collected 
and  held  in  the  name  of  the  churoh  :  Con.  Chal- 
cedon.  (451),  c.  25,  Con.  Ilerden.  (546),  c.  76,  Petr. 
de  Marca :  De  conconlia  sacerdotii  ct  inijierii,  viii. 
17.  During  tlie  middle  ages,  however,  the  church 
received  fiefs  from  the  State  ;  and  such  ecclesiasti- 
cal fiefs  were  subject  to  exactly  the  same  rules  as 
the  secular  fiefs :  during  a  vacancy  the  State  took 
the  revenues.  The  custom  was  general  in  France 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
England  even  earlier.  But  while  the  king  tried 
to  extend  his  right  of  regalia  to  all  ecclesiastical 
property,  regardless  of  its  historical  origin,  the 
Pope  labored  to  abolish  the  right  of  regidia  alto- 
gether; and  sharp  conflicts  arose,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair.  By 
the  aid  of  his  Parliaments,  Philiii  was  able  to 
vindicate  his  right;  and  it  was  foruuiUy  recog- 
nized by  Clement  V.  and  Gregory  XI.  (see  Petr. 
do  Marca,  c.  24).  There  were,  however,  in  France 
several  episcopal  sees,  —  in  the  province  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  Provence  and  I)au|ihiii(',  —  which  were 
exempted  from  the  royal  claims;  and  when  Louis 
XIV.,  simply  in  order  to  carry  out  consistently  his 
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idea  of  royal  sovereignty,  exteiulcil  liis  right  of 
reya'ia  also  to  those  sees,  it  came  to  a  violent  em- 
broilment between  him  and  Innocent  XI.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  si<lcd  with 
the  king  in  a  declaration  of  Feb.  3,  l(i8J,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  roval  edict  of  March  L'O,  1G82; 
and,  though  Innocent  Al.  condemned  the  declara- 
tion as  null  and  void,  he  had  no  means  of  enfor- 
cing his  verdict  directly,  lie  chose  an  indirect 
way  :  ho  refused  to  confirm  the  bishops  appointed 
by  the  king  ;  and,  as  his  successors  f(jllowed  the 
same  policy,  the  affairs  of  the  French  Church  soon 
fell  into  utter  confusion,  until  a  compronuse  was 
brought  about  under  Innocent  XII.  See  Gas- 
PARD  Andoul  :  De  I'origine  de  la  riijaU,  Paris, 
1708  ;  PiiiLLirs  :  Das  Regalienrecht  in  Frankreich, 
1873.  n.  F.  JACOBSON. 

REGENERATfON.  The  idea  of  redemption 
leads  directly  to  that  of  regeneration.  For  Christ's 
sake,  sin  is  forgiven :  the  faithful  is  redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  his  guilt.  He  is  justified ;  that 
is,  the  fundamental  condition  for  a  communion 
between  him  and  God  is  present.  That  commun- 
ion, however,  cannot  l>e  realized,  unless  man  — 
whose  natural  tendency  previously  was  towards 
sin,  and  against  God  —  is  internally  transformed, 
and  made  another  with  respect  to  the  very  centre 
of  his  personal  life.  Nor  does  God  forgive,  or 
justify,  or  restore  to  favor,  without  communicat- 
ing his  own  spirit :  so  that  man,  from  the  moment 
his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  his  guilt  is  blotted 
out,  feels  within  himself  the  germ  of  a  new  life, 
and  the  power  to  rise  above  his  former  misery ;  for 
the  inner  transformation  is  a  real  regeneration. 
A  new  man  is  born.  It  is  not  a  simple  restora- 
tion which  takes  place,  a  restoration  by  which 
man  returns  to  the  state  of  innocence  and  right- 
eousness and  grace  before  the  fall,  but  a  new 
creation  by  the  quickening  spirit  of  the  lost  Adam 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45). 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  regen- 
eration gradually  develops  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, and  in  the  New  Testament  it  stands  forth 
in  full  definiteness.  The  Mosaic  law,  placing 
the  divine  will  over  against  the  human  will,  as  the 
norm  and  rule  of  the  latter,  steadily  inculcates 
the  necessity  of  a  moral  conversion.  Very  char- 
acteristic in  this  respect  are  the  passages  in  Ueut. 
X.  16  and  xxx.  6 :  the  demand  of  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart,  the  promise  that  God  will  circumcise 
the  heart  of  his  people,  and  the  purpose  of  that 
demand  and  that  promise,  which  is  the  love  of 
God.  But  a  total  transformation  of  the  inner 
man  is  not  expressed  by  that  simile.  Still  more 
•characteristic  is,  for  instance,  Ps.  li.,  referring  in 
definite  and  very  impressive  terms  to  the  gifts 
from  above  which  the  sinfid  man  needs  in  order 
to  begin  a  new  moral  life;  not  simply  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  but  the  restoration  of  a  clean 
heart,  and  the  renewal  of  a  right  spirit.  But  even 
here  a  regeneration  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
is  only  hinted  at  in  a  vague  waj.  Quite  other- 
wise in  the  New  Testament.  .Jesus,  too,  insists 
upon  conversion  as  the  final  aim  of  all  his  preach- 
ing ;  but  the  moral  character  to  be  accomplished 
is  "  perfection,"  and  the  religious  character  to  be 
realized  is  "sonship"  (Matt.  v.  9).  The  agency 
is  the  Word,  which  falls  like  a  seed  into  the  soul 
(Mark  iv.  26)  ;  and  the  process  is  that  of  being 
born  anew,  born  of  God  (Jokn  iii.  3).      In  the 


apostolic  writings,  and  more  esjiecially  in  tlin 
Ei)istles  of  Paul,  the  occult  depths  of  this  act  of 
new  birth,  its  various  stages,  and  their  internal 
relations,  are  set  forth  with  matchless  lucidity 
and  imj)ressivene.ss. 

Not  so  in  the  after-apostolic  age.  Regeneration 
as  a  divine  act  liecame  gradually  connected  with 
baptism  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  ethical 
]3rocess,  with  the  subjective!  appropriation  of  the 
divine  grace,  was  swallowc<l  up  by  a  magical  con- 
ception of  the  divine  activity.  When  grown-up 
persons  were  baiitized,  tin;  demand  of  faith,  peni- 
tence, etc.,  was,  of  course,  not  abandoned;  but 
faith  itself  was  considered  a  kind  of  offering 
from  man  to  God,  rather  than  the  organ  tlirougli 
wdiich  divine  grace  was  to  be  receiveil,  and  moral 
conversion  to  be  effected  ;  and  as  infant  baptism 
became  more  and  more  general  in  the  church,  the 
magical  view  of  regeneration  also  spread.  A\hat 
little  the  scholastic  theolog;\'  of  the  middle  ages 
had  to  say  of  regeneration,  it  pi'eseiited  under  the 
head  of  gratia  in/tmio,  the  first  stage  of  justifica- 
tion. (See  Thomas  Af;i:iNAS :  .V»mj;/n,  Pt.  2,  1, 
quest.  110.)  And  the  Council  of  Trent,  when 
fixing  and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  had  nothing  to  add  to 
the  meagre  definitions  of  the  schoolmen.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  German  mystics,  who,  during  the 
middle  ages,  kept  alive  the  idea  of  regeneration. 
(See  BoHRiNGER :  Die  ilfulaclten  Mi/sliker,  18ou.) 
In  the  soul,  Tauler  says,  which  has  become  preg- 
nant with  the  eternal  AA''ord,  Ciod  bears  his  Son  ; 
and  the  man  in  whose  soul  that  takes  place  is 
thereby  born  himself  anew,  a  son  of  God.  How- 
ever deeply  the  mystics  penetrated  int^j  the  mys- 
teries of  this  process,  and  however  sedulously  they 
investigated  its  ethical  development,  they  always 
represented  the  state  of  man  before  regeneration, 
not  as  a  positive  degradation  and  guilt,  but  simply 
as  a  natural  deficiency  common  to  all  creation. 

At  this  point  the  Reformation  effected  a  radi- 
cal modification.  Luther  placed  the  idea  of  re- 
generation in  the  closest  connection  with  those  of 
forgiveness  of  sin,  reconciliation  with  God,  and 
justification  ;  and  the  only  essential  difference  on 
this  point  between  him  and  Calvin  was  the  em- 
phasis he  laid  on  the  contritio,  the  pangs  of  con- 
science, as  a  preparation  for  regeneration,  while 
Calvin  referred  the  act  more  directly  to  the  rec- 
onciliation with  God  through.  Christ.  Too  soon, 
however,  the  orthodox  party,  jealous  of  keeping 
the  doctrine  of  justification  pure,  began  to  neglect 
the  serious  practical  labor  in  behalf  of  the  true 
internal  transformation;  but  the  corrective  was 
rapidly  and  energetically  given  by  Arndt  and 
Spener.  Spener  wished  to  remain  tnie  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  but  he  could 
not  help  reproaching  the  preachers  of  his  time 
because  they  spoke  too  little  of  the  power  of  faith 
as  a  heavenly  light  destined  to  bear  the  soul 
anew.  The  controversy  between  the  pietists  and 
the  orthodox  was,  however,  on  this  point  confined 
to  the  question  whether  the  intellectual  light  was 
or  was  not  conditioned  by  a  preceding  moral  con- 
version. By  the  rationalists  not  only  that  ques- 
tion, but  the  whole  subject,  was  set  aside  ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  remarkable  allusions 
in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  some  singular 
insinuations  in  the  Hegelian,  it  was  abandoned 
to  neglect,  until  revived  by  Schleiermacher,  who 
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gave  it  a  solutiou  as  deep  as  ingenuous,  and 
strictly  evangelical  in  its  whole  bearing.  [In 
popular  religious  books,  "  conversion  "  and  "  re- 
generation "  are  often  used  as  synoujnnous  terms. 
But  they  are  properly  to  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  Bible,  where  regeneration  (uvayimTjci.r^  is  the 
act  of  God,  and  conversion  (fieruvom)  is  the  act 
of  man,  who  is  exhorted  to  repent,  and  turn  to 
God]  J.  KdSTLIN. 

REGENSBURG.     See  Ratisbon. 

REGINO,  b.  at  Altrip  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Spires ;  d.  at  Treves,  in  915 ;  was  monk  in  the 
monasterj'  of  Priim,  and  was  elected  abbot  there 
in  892,  but  was  expelled  in  899,  and  was  by  Arch- 
bishop Ratbod  of  Treves  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Martin.  His  Chronicon  is 
the  first  world's  history  written  in  Germany. 
The  first  book  goes  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  death  of  Charles  Martel ;  and  the  second,  from 
that  point  to  906.  From  814  the  narrative  is 
based  upon  personal  observation  or  oral  tradition, 
but  it  is  not  so  very  reliable.  The  best  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  in  Mon.  Germ.  i.  536-612. 
His  Libri  duo  de  synodal,  causis,  etc.,  edited  by 
Wasserschleben,  Leipzig,  1840,  is  a  collection  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  for  judicial  use  on  diocesan 
inspections.  A  little  treatise  on  church  music, 
De  harmonica  inslitiilione,  is  printed  in  CoussE- 
MAKER :  Scrip/ores  ecclesiasticce  de  musica,  Paris, 
1867,  ii.  1-73. 

REGIONARIUS  is  the  title  of  different  classes 
of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  Rome  who  are  assigned 
to  certain  "  regions "  or  districts  of  the  city. 
Thus  there  are  regional  deacons,  subdeacons, 
notaries,  etc.  H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

REGIUS,  Urbanus.     See  Rhegius. 

REGULA  FIDEI  {nde  of  faith).  This  term 
was  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  and  of  the  third  century  to  desig- 
nate the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine  as  based  upon 
the  fornuda  of  baptism,  and  accepted  by  the  or- 
thodox church.  Irenicus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen 
have  preserved  the  earliest  form.  IreuKus  (Har., 
i.  10)  says,  "The  churcli,  although  it  is  scattered 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  di.sciples  the  faith  in  one  God, 
the  Almiglity  Father,  Maker  of  heaven,"  etc. 
Tertullian  dwells  upon  the  rule  of  faith  in  his 
De  prwsrr.  Jltrrcl.,  and  in  his  De  veland.  virr/. 
says,  "The  rule  of  faith  is  everywhere  the  same, 
alone  unchangeable  and  immovable."  Origen's 
statement  (nepl  ipxCw)  is  very  important,  when 
he  says,  "  Because  many  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  Christ  differ  not  only  in  the  smallest 
things,  but  also  in  the  greatest,  therefore  it  seems 
necessary  to  lay  down  beforehand  a  fi.xed  line  and 
clear  rule  (cerlam  lineam  manifestamijue  reyulam 
ponere)  about  single  matters." 

Tliese  are  the  oldest  utterances  about  the  rule 
of  faith.  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from 
them  and  the  rules  of  faith  in  the  treatise  De 
trinilate  seu  retjula  ftdei  connected  with  Js'ovatian's 
name,  the  so-called  "Catholic  leaching"  of  the 
Apostolic  ConMilulions  (vi.  14),  etc.  ?  The  sub- 
stance of  them  all  is  e.ssi'ntially  the  same,  and 
indicates  an  incontestable  connection  witli  the 
ancient  Roman  formula  of  ba]>tism.  This  rule 
of  faitli  was  not  identical  with  tin;  Apostles' 
Creed,  wliich  was  the  accredited  formula  of  bap- 
tism for  the  church.     Called  now  lex  Jidei,Jides 


legilnna,  regula  veritatis,  tinea,  mensura,  canon, 
tradition,  etc.,  it  was  simply  a  statement  of  the- 
subjects  of  Christian  faith  based  upon  the  New 
Testament  and  oral  tradition.  It  is  proliable 
that  the  first  attempts  to  formulate  such  a  state- 
ment date  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  although 
the  earliest  account  we  have  is  that  of  Irenaeus. 
At  first  it  was  probably  a  simple  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  Tertullian 
calls  "  the  substance  of  the  New  Testament  (c. 
Praxean,  31).  Subsequently  polemical  affirma- 
tions were  added  in  defence  against  the  heresies. 
Thus  formulated,  it  no  doubt  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens. 
Irenaeus  (i.  9,  4)  says  the  believer  has  in  himself 
"  the  norm  of  the  truth  (™v  Kovdva  ttjq  ahjSdaiy 
having  received  it  in  baptism." 

In  the  Occident,  the  rule  of  faith  was  developed 
out  of  the  fornmla  of  baptism.  In  the  Orient,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  influenced  the  for- 
mula of  baptism ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formula 
of  baptism  adapted  itself  from  time  to  time  ta 
the  anti-heretical  doctrinal  statements  of  distin- 
guished ecclesiastical  leaders.  The  formula 
which  the  presbyters  in  Smyrna  in  230  opposed 
to  Noetiis  is  quite  similar  to  the  old  Roman  for- 
mula of  baptism,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Latin 
seems  to  have  been  a  translation  fi-om  the  Greek 
(Caspari,  iii.  254-263).  The  Nica?no-Coustanti- 
nopolitan  Creed  (see  art.)  of  381  is  nothing  else 
than  the  first  oecumenical  formula  of  baptism 
enlarged.  This  creed  is  still  used  as  the  formula 
of  baptism  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  the  numerous,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  bulky  confessions  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  now  pretty  generally  understand  by 
the  expression  the  utterances  of  the  infallible 
Church  and  Pope.  See  Caspari  :  Qiiellen  zur 
Gcsch.  d.  Taufiijmhols  u.  d.  Glaubensregcl,  1866-75, 
3  vols.  ;  Zezscuwitz  :  System  d.  Katechetik  (ii.  2), 
2d  ed.,  1875;  [Swainson:  The  Creeds  of  the 
Church,  etc.,  Camb.,  1878;  Schaff  :  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  N.Y.,  1880,  vol.  i.  14  sqq.,  vol.  ii. 
11-40  ;  and  the  arts.  Apostles'  Creed,  Nic.eno- 
C()xsTANTiN()Poi,:r,\x  Creed].  cu'der. 

REGULARS  are  those  who  have  made  their 
vows  in  some  religious  house,  such  as  monks.  A 
regular  priest  is  in  some  order,  while  a  secular 
priest  lives  in  the  world.  Regular  benefices  were 
only  conferred  on  regular  priests.  Regular  places 
are  those  within  the  boundary  of  a  convent,  as 
the  cloister,  dormitory,  chapter,  and  refectory. 

REHOBO'AM  (enlarger  of  the  people),  son  of 
Soloniiin  by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah 
(1  Kings  xiv.  21),  and  his  successor  in  his  forty- 
first  year.  He  reigned  seventeen  vears,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah  (Abijam), 
the  ciiild  of  his  favorite  wife,  Maachah  (Michaiah), 
the  granddaughter  of  Absalom  (1  Kings  xv.  2). 
To  the  new  khig  at  Shechem,  assembled  Israel 
brought  their  grievances,  and  prayed  their  amelio- 
ration. But  iie  answered  liarshly,  foolishly  fol- 
lowing tlie  counsel  of  the  conteni]iorary  advisers; 
and  then  Israel  revolted,  and  \nider  Ji^roboam  set 
up  a  rival  kingdom.  Only  Judah  and  a  part  of 
Benjamin  remained  loyal  to  Relioboam.  Between 
the  two  kingdoms  there  was  naturally  constant 
friction,  giving  rise  at  times  to  bloodshed  (1  Kings 
liv.  30) ;  but  the  prophet  Shemaiah  repressed  Re- 
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hoboiuii's  desire  to  put  down  the  revolt  by  foice 
(1  Kings  xii.  24;  'J  Cliroii.  xi.  4).  Iteliobuani, 
apprehundiiig  an  attack  from  Kgjpt,  — instigated 
by  Jeroboam,  or  by  the  known  wealth  of  Jeriisa- 
loni,  —  forlitied  (lie  south  and  west  boundaries  of 
his  country  (2  Cliron.  xi.  .0  sqci-).  But  Shishak 
{Sesoncliis),  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  in  the  fiftli  year  of  Rehoboani  marched 
against  liim,  captured  the  fenced  cities,  and  "took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and 
of  tlie  king's  house"  (2  Chron.  xi.  0).  'J'his 
glorious  victory  is  portraye<l  upon  the  walls  of  a 
small  temple  finished  by  Shi.'^hak  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  Temple  of  Karuac,  near  the 
present  Luxor,  on  the  Nile.  The  remainder  of 
Rehoboani 's  reign  was  passed  in  comparative 
peace,  but  "he  prepared  not  his  heart  to  seek  the 
Lord."  He  had  eighteen  wives  and  sixty  concu- 
bines, who  bore  him  twenty-eight  sons,  whom 
he  made  governors  of  as  many  cities  (2  Chron. 
xi.  21,  22).  Unfortunately,  the  chronology  of 
Shishak  is  uncertain;  and  tlierefore  Rehoboam's 
dates  are  variously  given  as  975-957  (usual  reck- 
oning), 98.5-908  (Ewald),  977-900  (Thenius). 
(VBesides  the  art.  "  Rehabeam,"  in  Winkr  and 
RiEHM,  see  Geikie  ;  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  iv. 
chap.  1.]  rOetschi. 

REICHEL,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Moravian  bish- 
op ;  b.  at  Leuba,  Altenburg,  Germany,  May  10, 
1731;  d.  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Nov.  17,  1809. 
He  Joined  the  Moravians  after  he  had  for  four 
years  served  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  was  for 
forty  years  on  the  executive  board  of  the  LInitas 
Fratrum.  In  1775  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
and  made  very  extensive  episcopal  visits,  going 
as  far  east  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  as  far  west  as  the  American 
Colonies.  He  staid  for  four  years  (177S-82)  in 
America,  and  healed  numy  a  breach  occasioned 
by  the  Revolutionary  'War. 

REID,  Thomas,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phj-,  Glasgow ;  father  of  Scotch  philosophy ;  was 
b.  at  Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  April 
20, 1710;  d.  at  Glasgow,  Oct.  7, 1790.  His  father. 
Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  parish  minister  at  Strachan. 
His  mother  was  Margaret  Gregory,  daughter  of 
David  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Kinairdie,  Banffshire, 
and  sister  of  three  professors,  —  one  of  astronomy, 
at  Oxford  ;  the  other  tw'O,  of  mathematics,  —  the 
one  at  St.  Andrews,  the  other  at  Edinburgh. 
Thomas  Reid  was  a  student  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  there  being  two  colleges  in  tlie  Granite 
City  of  the  North.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  college,  which  office  he  held  till 
he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  A  year  later  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  New  Machar,  Aberdeen- 
shire, to  which  he  was  presented  by  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  He  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Reid,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  R.  Reid,  physician, 
Loudon.  While  a  minister,  he  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  philo.sophic  study.  His  first 
effort  as  an  autlior  was  a  paper  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  published  in  the 
Transactions,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  This  was  a  criticism  of  some  positions  in 
Hiltcheson's  Inquiry  into  the  Oricjin  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue;  Hutcheson  being  at  the  time 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  —  the 
position  which  Reid  was  afterwards  to  hold.  In 
1752  Reid  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in 


King's  College,  Aberdeen;  the  duties  of  the  chair, 
however,  reijuiring  tiie  teaching  of  pliysical  as 
well  as  mental  philosophy.  Twelve  years  later 
(1704)  he  published  his  hu/uiry  into  the  Human 
Mind ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  as  immediate  successor  to  Adam  Smith, 
afterwards  autlior  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  v  ho 
had  succeeded  Hutcheson  in  the  chair.  The 
Iniiuiry  was  an  investigation  into  the  conditions 
of  knowledge,  and  produced  a  deep  impression  as 
a  bold  and  resolute  defence  of  the  certainty  of 
human  knowledge  against  the  scepticism  which 
Hume  had  developed  out  of  the  theory  of  ideas 
then  current.  Its  title  was.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense. 
This  formal  introduction  of  tlie  phrase  "conunon 
sense"  by  and  by  afforded  the  descriptive  ajipella- 
tion  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  "tlie  philo.sophy 
of  common  .sense."  The  phrase  had  aptne.ss  for 
the  end  contemplated,  and  yet  awkwaidness,  on 
account  of  its  popular  use  as  an  equivalent  for 
"  good  sense,"  or  sagacity.  Its  consequent  am- 
biguity led  to  mistaken  applications  and  mi.sspont 
criticism.  What  Reid  meant  by  tlie  phrase  was 
that  any  adequate  inquiry  into  the  human  mind 
must  disclose  certain  principles  or  axiomatic  truths 
common  to  all  intelligence,  as  essential  to  a  sound 
philosophy  as  to  a  liealthy  intellect.  As  in  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  all  knowledge  had  been 
traced  to  sensation  and  reflection,  Reid  took 
"  sense  "  in  the  wide  meaning  of  knowledge  ;  and 
"common  sense"  was  a  knowledge  common  to 
all  the  race.  In  effect,  Reid's  title  meant  "an 
inquiry  into  the  human  mind,  on  the  principles 
common  to  rational  beings  ;  "  and  his  motto  was 
a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Job,  "  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding." 
Thus  he  suggested  the  form  of  his  theory,  ^  the 
creation  of  intelligence  implies  communication  of 
the  first  principles  of  knowledge.  All  language 
suggesting  tliat  some  men  are  highly  endowed 
with  a  faculty  of  common  sense,  and  perceive  by 
special  insight  what  others  fail  to  recognize,  is 
language  wide  of  Reid's  formula  of  common  sense, 
and  quite  alien  to  his  theory.  See  Hamilton's 
Note  A,  in  Reid's  Works,  742. 

When  he  had  prepared  his  reply  to  Hume,  he 
submitted  the  manuscript  in  parts  to  the  author 
of  a  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  received  from 
Hume  a  friendly  reply,  reserving  full  judgment 
until  the  book  appeared.  Hume  acknowledged 
having  read  it  "  with  great  pleasure  and  atten- 
tion," adding,  "It  is  certainly  very  rare  that  a 
piece  so  deejily  philosophical  is  wrote  with  so 
much  spirit,  and  affords  so  much  entertainment 
to  the  reader."  In  reply  to  this,  Reid  said  to 
Hume,  "  I  have  learned  more  from  your  writings 
in  this  kind  than  from  all  other  put  together." 
(Stewart's  Life  of  Reid;  Stewart's  li'or^-.s  x. 
256,  Beid's  Works  by  Hamilton-,  pp.  8,  91 ;  Bur- 
ton's Life  of  Hume,  ii.  1.53-156.)  Of  Reid,  Hill 
Burton  says,  "  His  was  the  greatest  mind  which 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  Hume's  system  in  Brit- 
ish literature  ;  and  he  was  great  because  he  ex- 
amined the  works  of  the  sceptical  philosopher, 
not  in  the  temper  of  a  wrangler  or  partisan,  but 
in  the  lionest  spirit  of  an  investigator,  who  is 
bound  either  to  believe  in  the  arguments  he  is 
examining,  or  to  set  against  them  a  system  which 
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will  satisfy  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  other 
honest  thinkers"  {Life  of  Hume,  ii.  151).  Reid  did 
set  himself  to  develop  a  s^-stem,  which  he  offered 
to  the  acceptance  of  honest  thinkers  as  a  refutation 
of  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  by  refuting  the  theory 
of  ideas  previously  in  favor  among  philosophers. 
But  in  doing  this  Reid  acknowledged,  as  Kant 
also  afterwards  did  in  a  very  similar  manner,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  Hume  for  rousing  him  to  the 
task  of  criticising  the  popular  philosophy,  and 
endeavoring  to  replace  it  by  another  which  could 
endure  the  test  of  sceptical  argumentation. 

Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  is  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  relations  of  mind  to  the  spe- 
cial senses,  dealing  in  succession  with  smelling, 
tasting,  hearing,  touch,  seeing.  The  work  shows 
that  Reid  had  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
physiology  of  the  senses ;  though  it  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  present  knowledge  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  terminal  organs  of  the  special 
senses,  and  their  relation  to  the  brain.  Consid- 
ering the  period  of  its  publication,  it  sufficiently 
refutes  the  allegation  that  mental  philosophers 
have  shown  themselves  ignorant  and  indifferent 
its  to  the  relations  of  mental  phenomena  to  physi- 
ological facts.  His  main  purpose  is  to  show  the 
ample  warrant  we  have  for  trusting  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  senses,  and  constructing  a 
theory  of  things  by  the  application  of  rational 
principles.  In  point  of  form,  his  method  is  to 
confront  scepticism  with  the  bulwarks  of  common 
sense.  Unhappily  his  favorite  phrase,  "  common 
sense,"  is  at  times  used  vaguely,  and  does  not 
always  meet  the  requirements  of  philosophic  pro- 
cedure. At  one  time  it  seems  as  if  "  common 
sense  "  were  opposed  to  philosophy ;  at  another, 
as  if  it  were  essential  to  it :  but  commonly  his 
reasoning  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  ambiguities 
are  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  the  general 
drift  of  the  argument.  Thus,  when  he  says,  some- 
what angrily,  somewhat  boldly,  and  rather  un- 
wisely in  both  respects,  "If  thou  hast  not  power 
to  dispel  those  clouds  and  phantoms  which  thou 
hast  discovered  or  created  ...  I  despise  philoso- 
phy, and  renounce  its  guidance,  —  let  my  soul 
dwell  with  common  sense"  (Iiii/uiri/,  sect,  iii.),  he 
seems  to  favor  the  allegation  that  this  theory  of 
connnon  sense  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  deeper  spirit  of  philosophy.  Hut 
lie  means  no  more  in  this  than  to  express  strongly 
his  detestation  of  "  the  received  philosophy,"  the 
philosophy  of  ideas,  which  had  furnished  scepti- 
cism with  its  weapons.  And  in  truth  he  is  no 
more  scornful  of  the  popular  philosophy  of  the 
time  than  Kant  was  of  the  "dogmatic  philo.so- 
phy."  Reid's  exaggerated  words  have  been  freely 
condemned  by  his  own  followers,  Dugald  Stewart 
and  Haniilton,  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  dci'ence  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense. 
Hut  Hcid's  real  intention  is  apparent  wlien  he 
complains,  of  the  received  philoso|)hy,  that  her 
votaries  "  have  endeavored  to  extend  lier  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  its  first  limits,  and  to  call  to  her  bar 
the  dictates  of  connnon  sense."  Then  he  adds, 
"In  reality,  connnon  sense  liolds  nothing  of  phi- 
losophy, nor  needs  her  ai<l.  Hut,  on  tlio  otlier 
hand,  philosophy  (if  I  may  be  ]xMniitted  to  change 
the  tnetaphor)  has  no  other  root  but  the  princi])les 
of  common  sense  "  (/m/iiiri/,  sect.  iv.).  By  this 
he  means  that  the  es.sential  conditions  of  intelli- 


gence are  given  to  all  men,  so  that  intellect  does 
not  need  to  wait  on  philosophy  for  warrant  of  her 
procedure ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  sound  phi- 
losophy must  start  with  unreserved  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principles  of  intelligence,  which  he 
would  name  "common  sense."    Equally  for  the 
weapons  of  defence  against  scepticism,  and  for 
the  foundations  of  a  structure  in  which  a  thinker 
can   dwell   with   satisfaction,   he   turns    to    the 
"principles  which  irresistibly  govern  the   belief 
and  the  conduct  of  all  mankind  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life."     To  find  out  what  these  princi- 
ples are  is  the  necessary  and  most  momentous 
task  of  a  philosophy  which  would  present  us  with 
a  scheme  of  the  conditions  of  human  knowledge. 
The  form  of  philosophy  which  Reid  had  thus  de- 
scribed and  introduced,  he  further  vindicated  and 
developed  in  his  Essai/s  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man  (i^ublished  in  1785),  for  which,  also,  he  took 
as  motto  a  quotation  from  Job,  "  Who  hath  put 
wisdom  in  the  inward  parts  ?  "  and  in  his  Essays 
on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man  (published  in  1788), 
for  which  the  motto  on  titlepage  was  from  the 
prophet  Micah,  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good."    These  three  works  present  us  with 
Reid's  answer  to  Hume,  and  they  unify  and  give 
the  result  of  his  achievements  in  attempting  to 
construct  a  theory  of  knowledge.     His  first  and 
essential  position  was  gained  in  showing  that  the 
use  of  the  senses  implies  constant  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  this  implies  fundamental  principles 
of  thought  w  Inch  could  be  neither  demonstrated, 
nor  disputed,  nor  dispensed  with.     His  next  posi- 
tion was  reached  in  laying  open  to  view  certain 
first  pirinciples  in  reasoning  w  hich  are  essential  to 
intelligence.     "The  judgment  follows  the  appre- 
hension of  them  necessarily  ;  and  both  are  ecjually 
the  work  of  nature  and  the  result  of  our  original 
powers"  (Intellectual  Powers,  essay  vi.  chap.  iv.). 
These  are  axioms,  first  principles,  principles   of 
common    sense,    common    notions,    self-evident 
truths.     His  third  position  was  reached  \\hen  he 
entered  the  domain  of  morals,  and  maintained,  in 
reference  to  our  knowledge  of  moral  truths,  that 
there  "  nmst  be  in  morals,  as  in  other  sciences,  first 
principles  which  do  not  derive  their  evidence  from 
any  antecedent  principles,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
intuitively  discerned"  {Intellectual  Powers,  essay 
vii.  chap.'ii.).     Such  is  Reid's  theory,  oft^'ii  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity  of  statement,  at 
times  adopting  forms  of  expression  which  favor 
the  view  that  there  is  a  measure  of  intellectual 
constraint  holding  man  in  subjection  ;  but  in  the 
main  a  clear  and  strong  vindication  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  intelligence  as  a  guiile  to  certaint;y.     lie 
had  not  Kant's  distinction  between  reasoning  and 
reason;  he  did  not  grasp  Kant's  problem.  How  is 
a  knowledge  a  priori  possible  to  mind'i'  (see  art. 
Kant)  :  but,  when  treating  of  judgment  as  the 
ruling  power  in   mind,  he   clearly  distinguished 
those  two  functions,  —  to  reason,  and  to  recog- 
ni/.e  first  principles  apart  from  rea.soning.     "\\'e 
ascribe  to  reason  two  ollices  or  two  degrees.     1'he 
first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evident;  the  second 
is  to  draw  conclusios   that   are   not  self-evident 
from   those  that  are.     The  first  of  these  is  the 
province,  and  the  sole  province,  of  common  sense; 
and  therefore  it  coincides  with  reason  in  its  whole 
cxtput"  (Intellectual  /'ohtj-.v,  essay  vi.  cliai).   ii.). 
Even  though  it  be  granted  that  there  is  in  Reid's 
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works  a  want  of  philosophic  exactness  and  meta- 
physical range,  there  is  a  sagacity,  a  breadth  of 
reflection,  and  a  niassiveuess  of  tliouj;ht,  fully  ac- 
counting; for  the  power  of  his  pliilosophy  in  Brit- 
ain, France,  :i,nd  America.        II.  cwLUEliwooD. 

REIHING,  Jakob,  b.  at  Augsburg,  ir,7t);  d.  at 
Tubingen,  May  T),  11)28.  lie  entered  the  Jesuit 
order;  tauglit  theology  and  philosophy  in  their 
seminaries  at  Ingolstailt  and  iJillingen ;  antl  was 
in  llibi  appointed  courl-preacher  to  the  apostate 
count-palatine.  \\'olfgang  William.  He  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  llomanization  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, but  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible  which 
he  found  necessary  in  order  to  dispute  with  the 
Protestants  had  its  influence.  In  the  beginning 
of  1621  he  suddenly  fled  to  Stuttgart,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  formally  embraced 
Protestantism.  In  16"22  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Tubingen.  Ilis  writings  are  mostly 
polemical,  first  against  the  Protestants,  afterwards 
against  the  Jesuits :  they  are  described  in  his  life 
by  Oehler,  in  Mauiott's  Wahre  Protestanlen,  iii. 
1854.  OEHLER. 

REIMARUS,  Hernnann  Samuel,  the  author  of 
the  famous  WolfenbWtd  Fnn/metils  :  b.  at  Ham- 
burg, Dec.  22,  1(J94  ;  d.  there  "March  1,  1768.  He 
studied  j^hilology  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg;  trav- 
elled in  Holland  and  England  ;  and  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Weimar,  1723,  and  in 
Hamburg,  1729.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Wolff,  and 
one  of  the  most  radical  among  German  ration- 
alists. He  published  Diss.  <le  assessoribus  Si/nedrii 
Mayni,  Hamburg,  1751,  and  Die  foniehmslen  War- 
heilen  der  natilrHclien  lieliyion,  Hamburg,  1754. 
His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Biisch.  See  also 
sketch  in  Eng.  trans,  of  the  Fragments  (Lond.,  vol. 
i.,  1879),  and  art.  Wolfkniu'ttel  Fragments. 

REINHARD,  Franz  Volkmar,  li.  at  Vohenstrauss 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Marcli  12,  1753;  d.  in 
Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1812.  He  studied  theology  at 
Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  professor  there 
in  1780,  and  court-preacher  in  Dresden  in  1792. 
He  was  a  rational  supranaturalist,  that  is,  one  of 
those  rationalists  who  still  retained  the  principal 
tenets  of  snpranaturalism,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  ab-solute  authority  of  the  Bible.  His 
System  der  christlichen  Moral,  Sulzbach,  1788-1815, 
5  vols.,  was  several  times  reprinted ;  but  he  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  as  a  preacher.  His  col- 
lected sermons  comprise  thirty-five  volumes.  See 
his  Gesldniltiisse,  Sulzbach,  1810,  and  Tzsechir- 
Ner's  Briefe,  Leipzig,  1811,  thereby  occasioned. 
His  life  was  written  by  Bottiger,  Dresden,  1813, 
and  PiiLiTZ,  1801-04,  4  vols.  Cf.  Palmer's  art. 
in  Herzog. 

RELAND,  Hadrian,  b.  at  Ryp,  near  Alkmaar, 
July  17,  H17();  d.  at  Utrecht,' Feb.  5,1718.  He 
studied  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities in  Amsterdam,  and  was  in  1699  appointed 
professor  at  Utrecht.  His  principal  theological 
works  are,  Analecta  rahbinica,  I'trecht,  1702;  De 
reliyione  Mohammcdica,  1705  (in  which  he  tried  to 
give  a  more  accurate  and  impartial  representa- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Mohannned)  ;  A7iti(jiiil(ttes 
sacra  veterum  Helirirorum,  1708  (best  edition  by 
VoGEL,  Halle,  1769)  ;  Palccstina  ex  iiioniiiiienlis 
veleribus  illuslrala,  1714  (his  chief  work,  often  re- 
printed, in  which  he  displays  such  comi>reheusive 
learning  and  so  much  penetration  and  power  of 
analysis,  that  it  still  remains  the  foundation  of 


all  study  of  ancient  Palestine)  ;  De  spoliis  iempli 
Hierosoljpiiilani  in  arcu  Tiliano,  1716  (new  edition 
by  Stiiri./E,  Utrecht,  1775).  ARNOLD. 

RELICS.  The  Latin  word  reliijuice  meant  "  re- 
iiuiins,"  and  was  in  that  sense  adopted  by  the 
Church,  when-,  however,  while  on  the  one  side 
its  ajijilication  was  confined  to  the  remains  of 
saints  an<l  martyrs,  it  was  on  the  other  extended 
to  every  thing  wiiich  ha<l  been  in  bodily  contact 
with  the  deceased.  Thus  the  church  of  .lerusa- 
lem  boasted  of  the  possession  of  the  episcopal 
chair  of  James  as  a  precious  relic  (ErsEiiius: 
Jlist.  EccL,  VII.  19).  The  wor.ship  of  relics 
developed  with  the  worship  of  martyrs.  The 
possession  of  the  corpse  of  a  martyr  was  held  to 
guarantee  the  continuous  connnunicat ion  between 
the  deceased  and  the  congregation :  hence  the 
cvistom  of  gathering  around  the  tondi  of  the  mar- 
tyr for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Tliough 
the  worship  of  relics  originally  had  to  overcome 
a  certain  aversion  founded  on  the  views  of  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  uncleanness  of  a 
corpse,  it  easily  succeeded,  as  may  be  seen  fi'om 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  vi.  At  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  was  in  full  bloom  ;  and  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  that  and  the  next  periods  are 
unanimous  in  their  recomtnendations  (Eusebius: 
Pra-paralio  evanrj.,  13,  11:  Gregory  Xazianzen: 
Oral.  it>  Ci/p.,  17;  Gregory  NY.'iSA:  Oralio  in 
T/ieod.jTiO;  Basil:  EpislolceU.  197;  Ciirysos- 
TOM :  Laud.  Bros.,  p.  683;  Theodoret:  In 
Psahn.,  67,  11).  In  the  West  it  also  found  zeal- 
ous defenders  (Jerome  and  Panlinus  of  Nola). 
From  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  Gregory  of 
Tours,  it  appears  that  people  in  general  consid- 
ered relics  to  be  the  beai-ers  of  some  hidden 
miraculous  power ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
protect  by  laws  the  corpses  of  martyi's  from  being 
cut  into  pieces  (Cod.  T/(eod.,ix.  17,7).  But  so 
great  was  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  that  the  laws  proved  in  vain.  The  church 
authorized  this  superstition  to  a  certain  extent 
by  decreeing  that  relics  should  be  deposited  in 
every  altar.  Ambi'ose  refused  to  consecrate  a 
church  when  it  had  no  relics  {Ep.  22  ad  MarcelL); 
and  though  the  synod  of  Agde  (506)  simply  de- 
manded the  anointing  and  benediction  of  altars, 
the  seventh  oecumenical  synod  of  Nicaea  (787) 
forbade  the  bishops,  under  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication, to  consecrate  a  church  without  relics ; 
and  the  synod  of  JIayence  (888)  presupposes  that 
even  the  portable  altars  contain  relics.  In  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  the  mediaeval  supersti- 
tion is  still  maintained;  while  the  whole  Protest- 
ant world  had  adopted  the  views  of  Luther,  set 
forth  in  his  Larger  Catechism  :  "  'Tis  but  a  dead 
thing  which  sanctifies  nobody."  HAUCK. 

RELIEF  SYNOD.  See  art.  Presuyterian 
Chi'Rciies.  jl  1^91. 

RELIGION  and  REVELATION  are  correlative 
terms :  that  is,  the  relation  in  which  man  places 
himself  to  (iod  in  religion  presupposes  the  rela- 
tion in  which  God  has  placed  himself  to  man  in 
revelation.  Without  revelation  there  can  be  no 
religion  :  and  it  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  even  those,  who,  on  account  of 
their  idea  of  God,  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  a 
direct  divine  revelation,  recognizing  nothing  but 
Nature  in  her  material  existence  and  mechanical 
working,  cannot  help  ai'plyiiig  to  Nature  expres- 
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sions  and  conceptions  which  tend  to  raise  her 
jibove  the  dumb  necessity,  and  constitute  her  a 
higher  being,  capable  of  moral  relations;  nor  can 
they  for  a  longer  period  escape  a  feeling  of  thirst 
after  revelations  of  the  secret  depths  of  that  being 
whicli  they  then  strive  to  attain  by  ways  more  or 
less  mystical  and  magical. 

1.  Religion  —  either  from  relegere,  "to  read 
over,"  i.e.,  to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  written 
(Cicero),  or  from  religare,  "to  rebind"  (Lactantius) 
—  means  the  conscious  relation  between  man  and 
God,  and  the  expression  of  that  relation  in  human 
conduct.  It  has  thus,  though  it  presupposes  cer- 
tain objective  conditions  both  for  its  origin  and 
for  its  farther  development,  a  purely  subjective 
character,  forming  the  innermost  centre  of  the 
human  personality,  and  the  only  true  basis  of 
spiritual  growth.  But,  in  spite  of  its  decidedly 
subjective  character,  religion  is  as  much  a  social 
as  an  individual  affair.  Xot  to  speak  of  the 
specifically  Christian  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  be  established  here  on  earth  by  the 
Christian  congregations,  in  all  spheres  of  the 
human  consciousness,  —  in  the  religious  no  less 
than  in  the  moral,  and  in  the  moral  no  less  than 
in  the  intellectual,  —  reciprocal  contact  between 
individual  and  individual  is  the  general  condition 
of  development.  Thus  originate  common  forms  of 
the  religious  consciousness  and  common  forms 
of  its  expression  in  actual  life  ;  and  thus  the  word 
"  religion "  assumed  a  new  sense,  an  objective 
sense,  —  so  objective,  indeed,  that  not  only  there 
spring  up  many  different  religions,  but  it  becomes 
possible  for  an  individual  to  have  religion  without 
being  religious,  to  stand  in  an  external  relation 
of  recognition  and  obedience  to  a  certain  form  of 
religion,  without  standing  in  any  living  relation 
to  God  himself. 

It  is  the  business  of  Christian  science  by  a 
searching  analysis  to  find  those  elements  which 
constitute  religion,  and  which  must  be  present  in 
all  religious  life,  even  on  its  lowest  and  most 
primitive  stage,  and  to  represent  the  psychological 
process  by  which  the  actual  formation  of  a  reli- 
gion takes  place.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  few 
but  very  important  notices  on  the  subject,  which 
fully  sustain  the  above  propositions  concerning 
the  relation  between  religion  and  revelation  (Rom. 
i.  18  sqq. ;  Acts  xiv.  17,  xvii.  27;  John  i.  19). 
From  a  comparison  of  the  various  I'agan  religions 
it  is  apparent,  that  originally  all  religious  life 
started  from  an  impression  of  an  overwhelming- 
power;  whicli  impression  could  not  fail  to  engen- 
der fear,  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  comj^lete 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  character  of 
the  power  ob.served.  I?ut  fear  naturally  leads  to 
attempts  at  reconciling  that  which  is  feared  ;  and 
as  the  understanding  develojis,  and  one  light  is 
lighted  after  the  other,  tlic  attemjils  at  reconcilia- 
tion will  result  in  a  partial  willingness  to  submit. 
Finally,  when  the  idea  of  personal  will  holding 
the  power  dawns  upon  the  consciousness,  the 
willingness  to  submit  will  grow  into  a  desire  to 
obey;  and  religious  life  has  thus  reached  the 
liigliest  stage  of  development  which  it  can  attain 
within  the  bounds  of  Taganism.  The  old  dis- 
pensation may  be  referred  back  to  the  covenant 
whicli  God  made  with  Abrani  ;  "And  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 


Alnughty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly" 
(Gen.  xvii.  1,  "J).  Here,  too,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  omnipotence  of  God,  before  whom  it  be- 
hooves man  to  walk  in  fear.  But  a  new  element, 
which  in  Paganism  never  reached  beyond  the 
dim  dream,  is  here  added  in  the  form  of  direct 
promise,  —  the  love  of  God  to  Abram:  "And  I 
will  multiply  thee  exceedingly."  The  law  with 
its  prescripts,  and  the  prophets  with  their  prom- 
ises, made  the  outlines  of  the  old  dispensation 
still  more  precise  and  definite.  At  the  same  time 
they  introduced  a  new  element  in  religious  life, 
—  that  of  understanding  the  will  of  God,  tliat 
of  true  human  wisdom ;  which  element,  however, 
was  never  severed  from  its  moral  complement ; 
for  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom:  a  good  understanding  have  all  they 
that  do  his  commandments  "  (Ps.  cxi.  10).  Under 
the  new  dispensation,  love,  God's  love  to  man, 
appears  as  the  true  centre  of  religious  life,  in- 
stead of  fear,  man's  fear  of  God.  Man  has 
become  chiefly  receiving.  The  words  of  life,  for- 
giveness of  sin,  the  sonship  of  God,  eternal  life, 
etc.,  is  offered  him,  and  he  has  only  to  take  it. 
But  how?  By  faith.  Faith,  however,  though  a 
sacrifice  of  one's  self,  a  submission  of  one's  own 
righteousness  to  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom. 
X.  3),  and  consequently  a  moral  act  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  God  (1  Cor. 
ii.  5),  has  a  much  more  strongly  pronounced  in- 
tellectual character  than  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
dispensation,  because  that  which  shall  be  accept- 
ed, that  to  which  man  shall  surrender  himself,  is 
the  truth.  Christ  calls  himself  the  truth  (.John 
xiv.  6),  and  even  the  pos.session  of  eternal  life 
is  referred  back  co  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(John  xvii.  3).  Thus  the  elements  of  religion, 
though  always  the  same,  change  as  religion  grows 
from  its  first  germ  in  Paganism  to  its  full  ma- 
turity in  Christianity. 

A  scientific  treatment,  however,  of  the  subject 
was  not  attempted  until  quite  recent  times.  The 
Reformation  made  a  beginning  with  its  compre- 
hensive and  penetrating  analysis  of  faith  as  the 
informing  centre  of  all  religious  life.  In  the 
Cotifessio  Augustana  and  the  Apologia,  faith,  as 
the  confidence  that  in  Christ  tlie  grace  of  God 
has  been  oft'o'ed  to  us,  is  represented  as  an  act  of 
the  w  ill ;  and  this  moral  act  is  again  represented 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  any  true  knowl- 
edge of  God.  But  the  old  Protestant,  more  espe- 
cially the  Lutheran,  theologians,  very  .soon  left 
that  track.  Calovius,  Quenstedt,  Buddanis,  J. 
(ierhard  —  they  all  represent  the  moral  act  in  faith 
as  preceded  by  a  theoretical  acceptance  of  the 
divinely  revealed  truth,  thus  making  the  basis  of 
faith  ]Miri'ly  intellectual  ;  and  in  this  they  were 
followed  both  by  the  rationalists  and  the  supra- 
naturalists.  The  treatment  of  tlie  subject  re- 
ceived a  much  more  powerful  impulse  from  the 
development  of  (lernian  philosophy ;  though  at 
times  it  looked  as  if  iihilo.sophy  were  about  to 
dissolve,  and  finally  supersede  religion.  Kant  ex- 
cludi'd  the  idea  of  God  from  tlie  eunqietency  of 
theoretical  reason,  and  maile  it  a  mere  jiostulate 
of  practical  reason:  the  existence  of  God  is  iieces. 
saiy  for  the  realization  of  the  highest  good.  But 
thus  religion  was  defined  "6  a  mere  recognition 
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of  our  duties  as  divine  coinmaiidineiits;  that  is, 
it  was  made  a  mere  appeiulix  to  morals,  and  its 
innermost  liernel,  the  direct  relation  between  man 
and  God,  was  set  aside  as  something  irrelevant. 
The  opposite  extreme,  was  developed  by  Hegel. 
He  considered  all  existence  an  evolution  of  the 
spirit.  But  the  true  character  of  spirit  is  thought ; 
and  tlie  thinking  of  man,  of  the  human  spirit,  of 
the  subject,  is  the  medium  in  which  God,  the  divine 
spirit,  the  absolute,  becomes  conscious  of  itself. 
This  process  in  its  lowest  form,  —  iu  tlie  form 
of  feeling,  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  form  of 
imagination  (art)  and  the  form  of  pure  thought 
(philosophy),  —  Hegel  called  religion  ;  tliat  is, 
while  Kant  had  made  religion  a  simple,  practical 
matter,  Hegel  made  it  a  merely  theoretical  in- 
terest. A  re-action  against  those  extremes  was 
started  by  Jacobi  and  Sclileiermacher.  Both 
agreed  in  deriving  religion  from  feeling,  in  mak- 
ing feeling  the  proper  sphere  of  religion,  the 
place  in  which  it  has  its  roots.  But  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  considerable  difference  between 
them.  "  Faith  in  God  is  an  instinct  in  man," 
said  Jacobi :  "when  spoken  to,  it  will  answer." 
But,  in  order  to  reach  full  clearness  iu  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  Jacobi  held  that  man  must  rise  above 
his  own  nature,  because  nature  with  its  continu- 
ous web  of  cause  and  effect  conceals  God,  and 
approach  God  as  a  free  being,  free  of  the  neces- 
sity of  nature.  This  rising  above  nature  in  order 
to  reach  freedom,  Sohleiermacher  completely 
discarded ;  making  the  relation  between  man  and 
God  mucli  deeper  and  much  more  direct,  and 
finding  its  true  expression,  not  in  an  instinct, 
ready  to  respond  wlienever  it  is  touched,  but  iu  a 
never-dying  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  As 
representing  the  stand-point  of  Kant  may  be  men- 
|tioned  Wegscheider;  Hegel  is  represented  by  Daub 
and  Marheinecke ;  Schleiermacher  by  Nitzsch, 
Twesten,  and  Dorner.  An  attempt  to  go  beyond 
Schleiermacher  may  be  observed  in  Lipsius,  Bie- 
derniann,  and  Pfieiderer,  members  of  the  so-called 
critical  school. 

2.  Christian  faith  and  Christian  theology  recog- 
nize, and  have  always  recognized,  both  that  reli- 
gion in  general  would  be  impossible  without  a 
-direct  activity  for  the  purpose  from  the  side  of 
God,  and  that  specially  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  result  of  such  an  activity.  In  details,  and 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  different 
religions,  the  views  of  the  character  and  nature 
of  that  activity  may  vary  considerably ;  but  there 
is  general  agreement  with  respect  to  its  principal 
features,  —  that  it  must  be  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  divine  will  and  the  human  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  have  tlie  character  of  a  reve- 
lation ;  and  that  the  revelation  must  present,  for 
acceptation  by  man,  truths  which  give  a  new  form 
to  religious  life,  and  tend  to  gather  communities 
or  congregations  which  strive  to  express  this  new 
form.  But  the  question  then  arises,  whether  that 
activity  is  identically  the  same  at  the  origin  of 
every  religion,  —  like  human  nature,  like  the  laws 
of  spiritual  development,  —  or  whether  the  bibli- 
cal revelation  on  wliich  the  Christian  religion  rests 
is  the  result  of  a  special  activity  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which,  in  contradistinction  from  the  gen- 
eral activity,  may  be  designated  as  extraordinary 
and  supernatural.  Cf.  Aubeklen:  Die  goliliche 
Offenharung,  Basel,  1861 ;  Rothe  :  Zur  Dogmatik, 


Gotlia,  18C2;  A.  E.  Kkauss:  Dia  Lchre  von  der 
Offenharuny,  Gotha,  1868. 

"  The  New  Testament  (for  the  Old  Testament 
see  F.  E.  Konig  :  Der  Offenbarunyshegriff  ties 
A.  7'.,  1882,  2  vols.)  speaks  of  a  revealing  activity 
of  God,  under  the  influence  of  which  religious 
life  has  developed;  but  directly  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  general  and  a  .special  revela- 
tion. The  two  terms  it  uses  to  express  its  ideas, 
(puvcpoi'v  and  cmoKaUTTTtiv,  it  applies  promiscuously, 
both  to  the  general  manifestation  of  God  in  his 
creation  and  to  the  specific  Christian  revelation. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  distinction  is  present. 
The  revelations  reported  in  Scripture  —  the  signs, 
miracles,  prophecies,  and  other  manifestations  to 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  culminating  iu  the  incarna- 
tion—  form  a  continuous  series,  a  logically  con- 
nected totality,  discovering  the  divine  scheme  of 
salvation.  And  to  this  revelation  in  the  objective 
world  corresponds  a  revelation  in  the  subjective 
world.  The  final  reason  why  so  large  a  jiortion 
of  the  human  race  remained  outside  of  tiie  com- 
munion with  God  established  by  the  old  dispen- 
sation was,  according  to  Paul  (Rom.  i.),  the  lack 
of  power  to  comprehend  the  plans  of  God,  the  loss 
of  the  very  organ  for  the  divine  truth ;  it  being 
impossible  to  appro]iriate  this  special  revelation 
without  an  internal  resuscitation  and  revival.  In 
the  theology  of  the  Reformers,  this  distinction 
between  a  general  revelation,  which  can  only  pre- 
vent man  from  being  overwhelmed  in  his  own  sin, 
and  a  special  revelation,  which  alone  can  carry 
him  safely  to  salvation,  is  set  forth  with  great 
sharpness.  The  old  orthodox  theologians  even 
made  a  distinction,  with  respect  to  the  sjiecial 
revelation,  between  a  revelalio  immcdiata,  made  to 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  a  recelalio  7ned'mta, 
made  to  us  through  them.  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
tinction was  soon  threatened  with  complete  disso- 
lution, and  the  attack  came  from  two  different 
points.  On  tiie  one  side,  the  general  depravity 
of  the  race,  which  made  a  special  revelation  (ob- 
jective as  well  as  subjective)  necessary,  was  de- 
nied; and,  on  the  other  side,  the  human  intellect 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  reach  by  itself  the 
very  truths  of  revelation,  which  made  revelation 
itself  superfluous.  See  the  arts,  on  Socinianism 
and  Rationalism. 

A  strong  re-action  against  rationalism,  and  its 
conception  of  religion  as  a  merely  intellectual 
recognition  of  the  higher  truths,  naturally  sprang 
up  in  the  very  moment,  when,  with  Jacobi  and 
Schleiermacher,  the  feeling,  and  not  the  intellect, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  true  source  of  religion ; 
and  a  necessary  result  of  that  re-action  was  a 
complete  remodelling  of  the  relation  between  reli- 
gion and  revelation,  ■ —  a  complete  reversion  of  the 
relation  establi-shed  by  rationalism.  The  idea  of 
revelation,  almost  extinguislied  bj'  rationalism, 
now  came  to  great  honor.  Yet  it  is  a  question, 
whether  the  distinction  between  the  general  and 
a  special  revelation,  which  Christian  apologetics 
absolutely  must  insist  upon,  is  not  more  radically 
hurt  by  tlie  new  theory  than  it  ever  could  be  by 
any  of  the  propositions  of  rationalism.  Accord- 
ing to  Jacobi,  every  strong  religious  emotion  is  a 
revelation,  and  outside  of  this  inner  enthusiasm 
there  is  no  revelation  ;  for  God  is  felt  only  in 
secret,  and  the  Word,  which  by  itself  reveals 
nothing,  is  set  only  to  pro^e  and  corroborate  the 
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revelations  of  the  inspiration.  More  especially  the 
term  '•  revelation  "  is  applied  to  such  productions 
of  the  religious  spirit  as  exercised  a  decisive  influ- 
ence in  wide  circles  and  for  long  periods.  But 
what  difference  is  here  between  revelation  and 
inspiration  in  the  sphere  of  faith,  in  religion, 
and  genius  and  originality  in  the  sphere  of  imagi- 
nation, in  art  ?  Schleierniacher  put  the  so-called 
natural  religion  out  of  the  world  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction, and  defined  revelation  as  the  product 
of  a  direct,  divine  activity.  But,  unable  to  give 
his  definition  the  necessary  preciseness,  he  was 
compelled  to  recognize  every  idea  which  rose  in 
the  soul,  and  could  not  be  explained  from  ex- 
ternal influences,  as  a  revelation.  Hence  his 
exertions  to  stretch  the  supernatural  and  supra- 
reasonable  in  Christianity,  until  it  will  connect 
with  nature  and  reason,  or,  rather,  his  exertions 
to  raise  nature  and  reason  until  they  can  reach  the 
supernatural  and  supra-reasonable.  Among  the 
theologians  after  Schleierniacher,  some —  Rich- 
ard Rothe,  Isaac  August  Dorner,  etc.  —  vindicate 
with  great  emphasis  the  claims  of  Christianity 
upon  an  extraordinary,  supernatural  origin  ;  while 
others,  the  critical  school,  —  Lipsius,  Biedermann, 
etc.,  —  hold  that  all  religions  rest  in  the  same 
manner  upon  revelations.  J.  KOSTLIN. 

RELIGION,  The  Philosophy  of,  comprises  two 
elements, — one  historical,  and  one  metaphysical, 
—  which  must  be  present,  equally  developed,  and 
organically  combined.  On  the  one  .side,  religion 
is  a  fact  whose  origin  and  manifold  relations 
must  be  explained :  on  the  other,  that  fact  claims 
to  contain  the  final  truth,  and  the  claim  must  be 
investigated.  But  a  perfect  fusion  of  these  two 
elements  is  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  explains 
the  late  development  of  this  branch  of  philoso- 

ph.V- 

Researches  concerning  the  final  cause  of  exist- 
ence and  tlie  true  nature  of  consciousness  are  as 
old  as  philosophy  itself ;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  a  relation  actually  sprang  up  between  meta- 
physics and  religion,  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  the 
representation  of  the  theological  system  generally 
occupied  it.self  with  the  ((uestion,  whether  man 
is  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  and 
form  a  just  idea  of  liis  nature,  without  the  aid  of 
a  direct  revelation.  But  the  relation  remained 
barren.  Philosophy  aiiid  religion  were  more  and 
more  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  the 
former  being  confined  to  that  wliich  is  mathe- 
matically demon.strable,  the  latter  to  that  wliich 
is  directly  revealed ;  and  an  application  of  the 
resuhs  ot  metaphysical  researches  to  the  various 
forms  of  religioti  was  impossible,  simply  because 
the  history  of  religion  was  not  yet  written.  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  wcrc^  tlie  only  religions 
known:  even  concerning  Mohammedanism  igno- 
rance prevailed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  the  study  of  religion 
began.  The  first  work  of  tlie  kind  was  A.  Ross  : 
A  View  of  all  llie  Relit/ions  of  the  Worlil,  Ki'j'J ; 
which  was  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
French  and  German.  Then  followed  HorKMAN.N  : 
Uiithra  in  luce  sire  consensus  el  dissensus  rellr/iotium 
priifanoru/n,  Jena,  1080;  JuRiicu  ;  Jlisloire  cri- 
lioiie  des  doi/mcs  el  des  cultcs,  AnistiTdani,  1701; 
KiicHKK:  Aliriss  nller  helrmnlen  Rrlir/ioncn,  tTnun, 
I7.").i ;  Kiri'i.NO:  I'liilosnph.  Orschirhic  der  tialiirl. 
(JutUsijelekrsamkeit,  Brunswick,  17(il ;    Ouvrikb: 


Geschichte  d.  Religionen,  Leipzig,  1781;  Meiners: 
Geschichte  aller  Religionen,  Lenigo,  1785 ;  Rein- 
n.^RD  :  Geschichte  der  religiosen  Ideen,  Jena.  1794  ; 
Dupuis  :  Origine  de  tons  tee  C'ulles,  Paris,  1796. 

As  soon  as  the  historical  materials  were  col- 
lected, tlie  philosophical  ti-eatment  began,  with 
Lessixg  :  Erzichung  des  Menschengeschlechts,  1780 
(according  to  which  all  religion  depends  upon  a 
revealing  activity  of  Ciod,  whose  purpose  is  the 
education  of  the  race)  ;  and  Herder  :  Ideen  zur 
Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  1784.  Before  Kant 
published  his  Die  Religion  innerhalh  der  Grcnzen 
der  reinen  Vernunfl,  1793,  two  other  works  ap- 
peared,—  Tieftrunk:  Entu-urf  einer  Kritik  der 
Religion,  1789  ;  and  J.  G.  Fichte  :  Versuch  einer 
Krilik  aller  Offenharung,  1792,  which,  on  tlie  basis 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  subjected  religion  to 
a  severe  criticism,  reducing  religious  faith,  the 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  will,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  mere  postulates 
of  practical  reason.  Leaning  against  J.ieobi,  and 
constructing  religion  on  the  basis,  not  of  reason, 
but  of  feeling,  F.  KiippEN  published  his  Philoso- 
phic des  Christenthums  in  1813;  and  to  the  same 
sphere  of  influence  (Kant-Jacobi)  belongs  Fries  : 
llandhuch  der  ReligionsphUosophie,  though  it  was 
not  published  until  1832.  Meanwliile  the  appear- 
ance of  SciiELUNG  and  Hegel  gave  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  movement.  To  Schelling 
—  who  defined  God  as  the  absolute,  and  the  abso- 
lute as  full  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  —  absolute  knowledge,  or,  as  he  called 
it,  intellectual  intuition,  was  the  only  medium 
through  which  man  could  become  fully  conscious 
of  God.  Religion  he  was  consequently  compelled 
to  reject  as  a  mistaken  conception:  see  his  Phi- 
losophic und  Religion,  1804.  He  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  Fries,  Jacobi,  and  Ilerbart,  but  in 
vain.  Hegel,  whose  ReligionsphUosophie  was  not 
published  until  after  his  deatli  (1832),  also  defined 
God  as  the  absolute.  Rut  with  him  every  thing 
was  process  and  evolution.  The  absolute  was 
not  a  dead  identity,  always  at  rest,  but  the  result 
of  a  never-ending  process  by  which  the  opposites 
readied  identity  througli  contest  and  reconcilia- 
tion. He  was  consequently  able  to  give  religion 
a  legitimate  place  in  liis  system,  though  only  as  a 
lower  and  temporary  form  of  the  consciousness 
of  God. 

Against  Schelling's  and  Hegel's  ideas  of  the 
ab.solute,  lliougli  in  many  respects  influenced  by 
tlicir  metliods,  wrote  K.sche.nmayer  {Religions- 
philosojihic,  1M8-24,  3  vols.),  Franz  von  Baader 
(FerniciUa  coguilionif,  1822-25,  Vorlesungcn  idier 
religiose  I'hilosophie,  lf^27,  and  Vorlesungcn  iiber 
speculalirc  Dognialik,  1829),  and  HEiXKicn  Stef- 
FENs  (Rt'ligionsjihilosophie,  1839,  2  vols.).  All  these 
writers  liave  a  more  or  less  inonounced  mysti- 
cal character.  The  most  interesting  of  them  is 
Baader.  He  was  a  strict  Romanist,  but  held  that 
nature  and  Scripture  reciprocally  interpret  each 
other,  that  a  true  natural  phil(is(i|ihy  and  a  true 
Clirislian  theology  must  lead  to  the  same  results. 
Of  still  more  importance  among  the  adversaries 
of  the  pantheism  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  are 
J.  H.  FiciiTF  (Sjickulalire  Thcologic,  181(i),  and 
Cm.  G.  Wkissk  (I'hilosophischc  JJogmatik,  1S55), 
who  botli  are  representative's  of  ]inre  theism. j 
Very  characteristic  is  the  proposition  \\itli  which' 
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Weisse  starts :  religion  is  an  experience,  and  must 
be  treated  by  science  like  any  other  experience. 
Recent  writers  on  the  subject  are,  J.  D.  Mouell  : 
Philosophy  of  RelU/Um,  London,  18i9  ;  J.  Caiuu: 
Philosophi/  of  Rettf/ioii,  liS7G  ;  I.  Richard  :  Essaide 
phUosop)dc  retu/icunc,  Heidelberg,  1877  ;  [Newman 
Smyth  :  T/ie  Heliyious  Feclint/,  New  York,  1877]  ; 
O.  Pfleidkker  :  Die  Jielii/ioii,  Leipzig,  1878  ;  A. 
Stockl  :  Lehrbuch  der  Rclicjionsphilosophie,  May- 
enoe,  1878  ;  Peip  :  Kcligionsphitosophie,  Giiterloh, 
1879  ;  [G.  C.  B.  PDnjeu  :  Gcschickte  der  christlichen 
Religionspliitosophie  seit  der  Reformation,  Braun- 
schweig, 1880-83,  2  vols.  ;  A.  Reville  :  Prolego- 
menes  de  I'histoire  des  religions,  Paris,  1881 ;  A.  B. 
Bruce  :  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,  London  and 
New  York,  1881]  ;  H.  Lotze  :  GrundzUge  der  Reli- 
giomphilosophie,  Leipzig,  1882 ;  [F.  E.  KiiNiG : 
Der  Offenharungshegriff  des  Alien  Testamentes, 
Leipzig,  1882,  2  vols.  ;  A.  Reville:  Les  religions 
des peuples  non  civilises,  Paris,  1882,2  vols.;  Kue- 
nen  :  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions, 
London  and  New  York,  1882;  G.  Rawlinson  : 
Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,  Lond.  and  N.Y., 
1883;  H.  K.  Hugo  Delff:  GrundzUge  d.  Entwicke- 
lungsgesch.  d.  Religion,  Leip.,  1883;  A.  Gilliot: 
£tudes  historiques  et  critiques  sur  les  religions  et 
institutions  comparees,  Paris,  1883].      H.  ULRICI. 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMAS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Between  the  ancient  and  modern  theatre 
there  is  an  absolute  void  of  several  centuries. 
Only  a  few  dramas  were  produced  during  that 
period,  —  the  Xpiarnc;  Tru,axM'  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
some  cloister-plays  from  the  Carolingian  age,  the 
six  comedies  of  Roswitha,  —  and  they  were  all 
simple  imitations  of  the  ancient  models,  and  with- 
out any  literary  influence.  When  at  last  the  mod- 
ern drama  began  to  germinate,  it  was  prompted 
by  no  reminiscence  of  the  ancient.  Its  origin 
w-as  entirely  religious :  it  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  divine  service  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Even  in  its  earlier  form  there  were  in  the  Chris- 
tian service  numerous  dramatic  elements  which 
needed  only  a  little  development  in  order  to  be- 
come real  dramas,  such  as  the  antiphonies  and 
responsories  of  the  mass,  the  change  of  persons 
and  costumes  in  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy, 
the  processions  inside  and  outside  the  church,  the 
washing  of  feet  on  Maundy-Thursday,  the  imita- 
tion of  the  manger  at  Christmas  and  the  tomb 
at  Easter,  the  recitation  of  the  gospel  reports  on 
Easter  morning,  etc.  These  recitations  of  the 
biblical  narratives  were  soon  recast  in  the  form 
of  rhymed  dialogues  interspersed  with  choral 
hymns.  Costumes  were  added,  to  represent  the 
angels,  the  women  carrying  incense,  the  soldiers 
keeping  watch,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  Christmas  and  the  Easter  plays  were  ready, 
though  the  period  of  their  full  bloom  falls  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  France  they 
were  called  mist'eres  (formerly  derived  from  mgs- 
terium,  now  generally  from  ministeriuni)  ;  in  Eng- 
land, miracles;  in  Spain,  autos ;  in  Germany,  ludi. 
They  were  played  in  the  church  and  by  the  clergy, 
who  also  wrote  them,  and  they  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  audience,  as  many  anecdotes  show. 
Gradually  the  dialogues  were  rendered  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  the  singing  became  more 
elaborate  and  artistic;  thus  the  words  of  God 
were  composed  for  three  voices,  —  descant,  tenor, 
and  bass, —  with  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 


The  outlines  of  the  drama  were  extended  ;  non- 
scriptural  matter  was  adopted,  from  the  legends 
and  other  sources ;  and  laymen  were  admitted  to 
the  scene,  for  the  repre.sentation  of  certain  char- 
acters, such  as  the  impenitent  thief.  At  last 
the  chui'ch  or  the  chapel  became  too  small  for  the 
drama  and  the  audience.  Perhaps,  also,  incon- 
gruities crept  in,  or  people  began  to  think  the 
whole  business  below  the  dignity  of  the  clergy. 
At  all  events,  in  1210  Innocent  III.  forbade  to 
represent  the  plays  in  the  churches,  and  also  for- 
bade the  clergj'  to  act  any  part  in  them. 

After  its  removal  from  the  church  to  the  public 
square,  the  drama  underwent  many  changes.  It 
assumed  a  more  historical  character.  Instead  of 
a  single  episode,  it  undertook  to  represent  the 
whole  biblical  history,  from  creation  to  doomsday. 
A  huge  stage  was  reared,  consisting  of  three  flooi-s, 
of  which  the  middle  one  represented  earth,  with 
heaven  above,  and  hell  below.  Several  hundred 
people  might  be  engaged  in  the  representation, 
which  generally  lasted  for  several  days.  The 
greatest  change,  however,  and  one  by  which  a  new 
kind  of  drama,  the  so-called  moralities,  was  formed, 
consisted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  biblical  text 
and  the  adoption  of  allegorical  characters.  Even 
in  the  oldest  religious  dramas,  allegorical  charac- 
ters, euch  as  l^Iercy,  Justice,  the  synagogue,  etc., 
occur;  and  when  the  drama  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they,  more 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance, 
should  develop  a  taste  for  a  drama  of  a  more 
secular  character,  —  a  drama  which  to  a  certain 
extent  mirrored  their  own  life,  and  expressed 
their  own  ideas.  The  moralities  were  invented  in 
France ;  and  in  Paris  their  representation  became 
the  special  privilege  of  the  Bazochists,  the  guild 
of  lawyers  and  advocates;  while  at  the  same  time 
(1402)  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion  erected  the  first 
stationary  scene  in  Paris  for  the  representation  of 
mysteries.  In  England  moralities  also  found  much 
favor;  and  many  plays  of  the  kind  were  produced 
and  became  popular.  In  Germany,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  hardly  occur. 

The  moralities,  as  well  as  the  mysteries,  were 
strictly  orthodox ;  not  so  with  the  sottises,  or  en- 
tremets in  France,  the  English  interludes,  the  Ger- 
man fastnachtspiele.  They  were  from  their  very 
origin,  while  yet  mere  episodes  of  the  larger  plays, 
humorous  and  satirical ;  and,  when  the  Reforma- 
tion began  to  put  men's  ideas  and  passions  in 
commotion,  their  satire  was  immediately  directed 
against  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  and  clergy. 
Already,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Anselm  Faidit  of  Avignon  wrote  for  Boniface  of 
Moutferrat  a  comedy,  Heregia  dels  Peyres  ("  The 
Heresy  of  the  Fathers  "),  which  was  represenied  ia 
the  palace  of  the  marquis,  and  which  depicted 
all  the  adversaries  of  the  Albigenses  as  heretics. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Luca 
de  Griraoald  is  said  to  have  written  a  bitter  satiri- 
cal comedy  against  Boniface  VIIL,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  by  force  to  burn  ;  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  satirical  drama  became 
a  most  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
foriners.  In  a  sottise  by  the  French  poet  Pierre 
Gringoire  (1511),  the  Mother  of  all  Fools  enters 
the  stage  with  the  pontifical  mantle  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  tiara  on  her  head.  In  an  auto  da 
fcyra,    by    the    Portuguese   poet    Gil    Vincente 
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(1508),  the  church  is  represented  as  an  iun-keeper. 
Thomas  Heywood,  the  inventor  of  tlie  English 
interludes,  launched  boldly  out  in  the  religious 
controversies  of  his  time ;  and  Edward  VI.  is  said 
to  have  written  a  drama  against  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  under  the  title,  The  WItore  of 
Babylon.  The  most  celebrated  specimens,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind  of  dramas,  are  the  fastnacht- 
spiele  of  Pamphilus  Gegenbach  in  Basel,  Nikolaus 
Manuel  Deutsch  in  Bern,  and  Ilans  Sachs  in 
Nuremberg. 

In  England  the  religious  drama  of  the  middle 
ages  connects  directly  with  Sliakspeare ;  in  Spain, 
with  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca ;  in 
France,  with  Corueille.  Its  most  direct  artistic 
offspring,  however,  is  the  Protestant  oratorio.  In 
Catholic  Germany  the  representation  of  tnysteries 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  time.     [See 

ObER-AmMERG-\U.]  GRL'NEISEN. 

Lit.  —  AViLLi.\M  Hone:  Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
scribed, London,  1823 ;  Onesime  le  Roy :  £tudes 
sur  les  mysteres,  Paris,  1837 ;  Wright  :  Early 
Mysteries,  Lond.,  1838  ;  Alt  :  Theater  itnd  Kirche, 
Berlin,  1846  ;  Marriott  :  Ent/lish  Miracle-Plays, 
Basel,  1856;  Hase:  Das  geistliche  Schauspiel,  Lei\>., 
1858;  Eng.  trans.  Miracle  Plays,  Lond.,  1880;  E. 
AVilken:  Geschichte  d.  geistlir.hen  Spiele  in  Deutsch- 
land,  Gottingen,  1872 ;  and  art.  Drame  religieux, 
in  Lichtenberger,  Encyclopedic,  iv.  02-81. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY.     See  Liberty. 

RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS,  reprinted  from 
Iloltzmann  u.  Zoepfl'el's  Lexikon  fiir  Theologie, 
Leipzig,  1882. 

Note.  —  The  value  of  this  t.ible  is  not  in  the  accuracy  and 
fresbuess  of  its  figures  (for  manifestly  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  a  former  census  has  been  used,  and  it  is 
probably  so  in  other  cases),  but  in  its  presentation  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  vaiious  religions.  The  first  column 
expresses  the  number  of  millions  and  fractions  of  millions 
there  are  in  the  respective  countries :  thus  in  the  German 
Empire  there  are  42  and  72  hundredth  millions. 
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RELLY,  James,  b.  at  Jefferson,  North  AVales, 
1720;  d.  in  London  about  1780.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  l^niversalist  de- 
nomination from  his  association  with  .lohn  Mur- 
ray. Hoth  Kelly  and  Murray  were,  in  tlic  early 
])art  of  their  career,  diseiples  and>  co-workors  of 
'  ^Vhitefiold.     Very  few  particulars  in  the  life  of 
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Relly  have  been  preserved.  Even  Mr.  Murray, 
his  ardent  admirer  and  convert,  tells  us  nothing 
which  would  afford  an  insight  into  liis  personality. 
lie  became  a  Universalist  about  17.^0,  and  organ- 
izc;d  .a  society  a  year  or  so  later.  His  society,  after 
his  death,  until  its  dissolution  in  1830,  was  min- 
istered to  by  laymen.  He  is  best  known  through 
his  writings,  which  are  somewhat  voluminous. 
Mr.  Relly's  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  good, 
indicating  more  than  ordinary  culture.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  as  follows :  Tlte  tryal  of  s/iirils, 
or  a  treatise  upon  the  nature,  offices,  and  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  London,  1750,  2d  ed.,  1702; 
Union,  or  a  treatise  of  the  consanguiniti/  and  affinity 
heliceen  Christ  and  his  Church,  1759,  reprinted, 
Philadelphia,  184.3;  Antichrist  resisted,  1761;  The 
life  of  Christ,  1702;  The  Sadducee  detected  and 
refuted,  1764 ;  Christian  liberty,  1775 ;  Epistles,  or 
the  great  salvation  contemplated,  1776 ;  Salvation 
completed  ("a  discourse  on  that  subject  by  J.  R., 
wrote  in  the  year  1753  "),  1779 ;  llie  salt  of  the 
sacrifce,  or  the  true  Christian  baptism  delineated, 
according  to  reason  and  spirit  [n.  d.,  1779  ?] ;  The 
Cherubimical  mystery,  or  an  essay  on  the  mission  of 
Daniel  the  prophet,  1780. 

The  chief  of  his  works — that  in  which  his  doc- 
trinal views  are  most  fully  elaborated,  together 
with  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  —  is  Union. 
In  this  he  holds  to  a  certain  mystical  union 
between  Christ  and  humanity.  Christ's  relation 
to  men  is  like  that  of  the  head  to  tlie  different 
members  of  the  body.  His  actions  and  thoughts, 
therefore,  are  ours :  his  obedience  and  sufferings 
are  ours.  He  has  brought  the  whole  human  race 
into  the  divine  favor  as  fully  as  if  each  member 
had  obeyed  and  suffered  in  his  own  person,  and 
thus  has  secured  a  complete  salvation.  His  the- 
ology is  of  the  ethical  type,  maintaining  that 
there  must  be  perfect  harmony  between  the  divine 
attributes.  Of  the  Almighty  he  says,  "that, 
as  a  God  infinite  in  goodness,  he  doth  not,  will 
not,  act  from  one  attribute  to  the  dishonor  of  an- 
other." He  believed  in  the  literal  resurrection 
of  the  body.  He  says  [see  Sadducee  refuted'], 
"  What  does  the  term  '  resurrection  '  imply,  if  not 
the  rising  again  to  life  of  that  which  was  sub- 
jected to  death?  But  the  soul  is  immortal.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  body  only  that  dies.  Therefore  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  if  there  be  any, 
must  be  that  of  the  body."  He  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  the  rising  again  of  mankind  in  the 
second  Adam  from  the  sin  in  which  they  were 
involved  in  the  first  Adam  implies  a  quickening 
and  renewal  of  the  mind  through  the  truth.  He 
teaches  the  millennial  coming  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  believers  shall  rise  and  reign  with  him.  After- 
wards, those  who  are  under  condemnation  shall 
rise ;  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  saints, 
they  shall  he  brought  to  Christ :  so  that  at  last 
every  Ivnee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  in  the  Lord  they  have  righteousness  and 
strength.  He  held  that  Christ  had  abolished  or- 
dinances. The  "  one  baptism  "  spoken  of  in  Eph. 
iv.  5  is  spiritual,  operating  upon  the  mind  and 
con.science  through  faith.  Hence  he  placed  special 
emphasis  upon  good  works,  and  commended  a 
broad  and  generous  philanthropy.  As  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  the  views  of  Relly  do  not  seem 
to  differ  from  those  which  were  accounted  ortho- 
dox in  his  time.     His  writings  show  him  to  be  a 


man  of  intellectual  vigor,  versed  in  theology,  a 
careful  student  of  the  .Scriptures,  a  keen  logician, 
and  a  good  controversialist.  He  nuist-  liave  been 
a  powerful  preacher,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Murray, 
who  abhorred  Universalism,  and  who  had  been 
specially  appointed  to  refute  the  Union,  was  con- 
verted by  the  first  sermon  which  he  iieard  him 
preach.     ELMER  H.  CAI'EN  (I'rehkient  Tufts  College). 

REMIGIUS,  St.,b.  probably  in  437;  d.  Jan.  13, 
533.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Rheims  in  459,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Clovis,  whom  he  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Twice  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  fraudulent  fiction  invented  for  po- 
litical purposes  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims ;  first  as 
having  anointed  Clovis  with  oil  from  the  sacred 
ampulla,  and  next  as  having  received  a  letter  from 
Pope  Hormisdas  recognizing  him  as  primas  of 
France.  He  has  left  four  letters.  The  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Villalpan- 
dus  (1699),  and  also  found  in  Bib.  Max.  (Lyons, 
1677),  is  not  by  him,  but  by  Remigius  of  Aux- 
erre.  [.See  A.  Aubert  :  Hist,  de  saint  liemi,  Paris, 
1849;  Dessailly:  Authenticite  du  grand  testament 
de  saint  Remi,  Paris,  1878.] 

REM'PHAN  (more  correctly  Ralphan),  a  god,  so 
called  in  Acts  vii.  43.  It  occurs  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Septuagint  of  Amos  v.  26,  where  the 
Hebrew  has  Chiun.  The  god  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  Saturn. 

RENAISSANCE,  The,  is  the  term  now  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  general  movement  of 
the  human  mind  against  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  age.  That  .system  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  absolute  authority 
in  both  spheres,  in  accordance  with  the  supposed 
divine  order  for  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  Church  maintained  this  principle  in  its  con- 
trol of  the  consciences,  opinions,  and  acts  of  men 
in  their  relations  to  subjects  within  its  special 
jurisdiction  ;  while  the  civil  power,  claiming  the 
same  divine  origin,  ruled  with  the  same  authority 
the  citizen  in  his  more  immediate  relations  to  the 
State.  The  theory  was,  that  there  could  be  no 
lawful  resistance  to  the  duly  constituted  authority 
either  in  Church  or  State,  and  no  conceivable  op- 
position between  them,  because  the  divine  will 
was  represented  by  its  lawful  exercise  in  either 
sphere.  Against  this  theory,  upon  which  the 
mediaeval  system  was  based,  a  revolt  began  in 
the  twelfth  century,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
continued  to  assert  itself  with  aggressive  force 
throughout  Western  Europe  for  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years;  and  that  revolt  is  known  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  "  Renaissance."  This  movement 
was  most  active  during  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  middle  age  proper  and  our  modern  era 
(1100-1500),  and  its  influence  is  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  exist- 
ing civilization.  It  may  be  d&scribed  in  general 
terms  as  a  struggle  of  individualism  to  control  the 
forces  of  European  life  as  against  the  power  of 
Church  and  State  as  organized  in  the  middle  age. 

The  movement,  as  a  general  one  throughout  Sie 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  is  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  teachings  of  Abelard  (1079-1142);  and 
its  special  work  was  not  completed,  at  least  in 
France,  until  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  century. 
Two  eras  are  to  be  distinguished  in  its  history.* 
frst,  that  in  which  the  assertion  of  this  claim  to 
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individualism  —  ■nhicli  is,  after  all,  only  another 
name  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  —  was 
boldly  avowed,  and  persistently  maintained,  by 
scholars  and  philosophers,  as  a  distinct  general 
principle  ;  and  the  second,  that  in  which  the  out- 
growth of  these  opinions,  and  the  changes  which 
they  produced  iu  the  condition  of  European  soci- 
ety, became  conspicuous.  The  first  was  seed-time, 
the  other  the  fruit-season ;  and  between  the  two 
lay  the  dark  night  of  nearly  a  century,  iu  which 
the  "  new  birth,"  the  Renaissance,  seemed  to  have 
reached  an  untimely  end. 

The  following  is  an  outline,  in  their  historical 
order,  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in  which 
this  spirit  of  individualism  —  afterwards  known, 
from  the  marvellous  changes  it  produced  in  Euro- 
pean life,  as  the  Renaissance,  or  "  new  birth  "  — 
exliibited  itself. 

1.  Abelard  (1079-1142)  was  the  first  great 
scholar  in  the  middle  age  who  openly  maintained 
the  principle  of  individualism  in  a  definite  form 
against  that  of  the  authority  of  the  church  as 
recognized  and  settled  in  his  time.  He  did  not 
claim,  as  later  scholars  did,  that  the  church  had 
actually  reached  wrong  conclusions  in  any  given 
case,  but  that  her  fundamental  theory,  that  her 
own  declaration  of  her  own  infallibility  in  all 
cases  should  be  binding  upon  Christians,  was  a 
false  one.  Anselm  had  formulated  the  church's 
position  by  asserting  that  we  must  believe  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  understand;  Abelard,  on 
the  contrary,  insisted  that  we  must  first  under- 
stand before  we  can  believe.  Abelard,  although 
condemned  by  the  church  for  this  and  other 
errors,  had  many  disciples,  who,  adopting  his 
theory,  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  and  condemn 
many  things  which  were  done  under  the  claim  of 
church  authority.  Indeed,  so  wide-spread  and 
potent  was  the  influence  of  Abelard 's  example, 
that,  according  to  Hallam,  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  middle  age  from  the  twelfth 
century  may  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled 
against  the  clergy. 

2.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard, 
and  applied  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  as  de- 
fended by  his  master,  to  an  examination  of  the 
claim  of  popes  and  bishops  to  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority as  secular  princes.  His  influence  was  so 
great,  that  he  practically  detlironed,  for  a  time, 
one  pope,  and  became  himself  tlie  ruler  of  Rome. 
lie  was  soon  deposed,  condemned,  and  burned;  but 
his  career  lasted  long  enough  to  show  that  in  Italy 
in  the  twelfth  century  there  was  an  opinion  strong 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  effectually,  questioning 
the  authority  of  tlie  church,  not  merely  to  make 
itself  the  interpreter  of  its  own  jurisdiction  over 
civil  as  well  as  over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  re- 
volting also  against  the  system  of  government  it 
had  established.  The  same  principle  we  see  ap- 
plied, about  tlie  same  time,  in  a  different  sphere, 
in  the  insuiiection  of  the  Italian  cities,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Lombard  League,"  against  tlie 
authority  of  their  (iernuin  master,  the  emperor 
of  tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire,  —  an  authority  wliich 
had  theoretically,  in  the  middle  age,  tlie  same 
divine  origin  and  .sanction,  and  the  .same  claim 
to  unquestioning  universal  obedience,  as  that  of 
the  Pope  himself.  Yet  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
did  not  hesitate  to  disown  the  imperial  authority  j 


and  they  acquired,  by  successful  resistance  to  it,  a 
certain  qualified  independence  of  tlie  empieror, 
thus  maintaining,  as  Sismondi  says,  the  first  and 
noblest  struggle  ever  waged  by  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  against  despotism. 

3.  Another  step  in  the  process  of  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new,  the  revolt  of  individualism 
against  the  theory  of  passive  oljedience  to  author- 
ity as  maintained  by  the  church,  is  seen  in  the 
condition  of  the  south  of  France  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  movement  presents  itself  under  a 
double  aspect.  We  see  a  defiance  of  the  church's 
authority  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  The 
higher  nobility  and  the  peasants  of  that  region 
were  both  arrayed  at  the  same  time  against 
it,  but  from  different  motives.  The  nobility  of 
Provence,  affected,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  by  the 
example  of  their  Saracen  neiglibors,  not  only  led 
lives  in  this  era  characterized  by  a  worldliness, 
luxury,  and  love  of  display,  up  to  that  time  w  holly 
unknown  in  Western  Europie  among  Christians ; 
but  many  of  their  opinions  were  regarded  as 
loose  and  heretical,  and  they  had  become  restless 
under  the  restraints  of  church  discipline.  They 
professed  to  be  orthodox  Catholics ;  but  their 
practice  of  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
passion  of  sexual  love,  their  pretentious  gallantry 
to  women  of  their  own  rank,  the  courts  which 
they  established  for  the  formal  regulation  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  their  strange  notions 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  marriage  obli- 
gation, tlie  encouragement  of  the  troubadours, 
wliose  love-songs  are  the  expression  of  an  im- 
portant phase  in  the  life  of  the  time,  —  all  this 
was  a  genuine  revolt,  as  much  directed  against 
the  church's  ideal  conception  of  Cliristian  virtue 
based  upon  poverty  and  self-denial,  as  it  ANas 
against  the  recognition  of  the  autliority  which 
enforced  its  discipline.  The  nobles  denied  the 
power  of  the  church,  whose  restraints  liad  become 
distasteful  to  them  ;  and  naturally  they  found 
justification  for  their  course  in  opinions  regarded 
as  heretical.  The  example  of  the  nobles  was 
followed  by  the  peasants,  who,  known  in  history 
as  the  Albigenses,  had  long  been  ready  to  revolt 
against  the  church  for  another  and  opposite 
reason;  viz.,  that  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  its 
authority,  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principiles  and  examples  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  As  is  well  known,  this 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  church  was 
cruelly  crushed  in  the  thirteenth  century:  still,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  against  that 
authority  which  had  been  recognized  as  para- 
mount, not  merely  in  settling  the  belief,  but  in 
regulating  the  lives  and  actions,  of  men.  While 
the  Proveni;al  poetry  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
age  and  race  thus  char.acterized  by  disbelief  and 
gross  materialism,  .according  to  the  church  stand- 
ard, the  Norman  ballads  and  the  lays  of  the 
miniu'siiigers  in  (iermany,  about  the  same  era, 
seem  to  have  been  consistent  willi  devotion  to  the 
authority  of  the  cliurch,  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  robuster  virtues  of  chivalry. 

4.  From  Provence  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  church's  theory  of  the  universality  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ideal  of  life 
which  it  set  forth  as  the  highest,  passed  into 
Italy.     Dante  (1310),  Petrarch  (1348),  and  Boo- 
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caccio  are  called  the  earliest  humanists ;  that  is, 
they  are  the  earliest  ami  iiiu.st  Hijiiiiijiit  of  the 
writers  who  regarded  liuiiiaii  life  as  soiiiethiiig 
more  than  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come,  and  who  believed  that  obedience  to  author- 
ity did  not  necessarily  include  all  virtue.  Dante, 
with  his  mind  filled  with  a  knowledge  of  medi;e- 
val  history,  and  with  mediaeval  conceptions  of 
life,  still  does  not  hesitate,  in  La  Dw'uia  C'oinme- 
dia,  to  try  every  human  action  by  the  standard 
of  right  and  justice  implanted  in  every  con- 
science, and  never  makes  mere  obedience  to  the 
•order  of  the  church  the  test  of  rightfulness  of 
conduct.  He  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  secular  povfer  of  the  Pope,  as  understood  in 
Jiis  age,  by  portraying  vividly,  in  a  celebrated 
passage,  the  evil  results  of  the  supposed  gift  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  of  the  Roman  territory, 
and  with  it  the  temporal  authority,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  While  Dante  thus  made,  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  conscience  the  final 
judge,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  strove  to  conceive 
of  human  life  as  a  state  less  gloomy  and  ascetic, 
more  human  and  natural,  more  joyous,  in  short, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  antiquity, 
than  it  was  under  the  practice  and  the  discipline 
of  the  church.  Petrarch  sang  at  the  same  time 
the  praises  of  love  and  of  the  free  spirit  of  anti- 
quity, exalting  human  dignity  and  pride,  and 
■claiming  that  there  were  objects  worth  living 
for  in  this  life  outside  of  those  included  in  the 
church's  ideal.  Boccaccio  was  even  more  worldly, 
attracting  attention  to  human  interests,  and  por- 
traying man's  passions,  joys,  and  sorrows,  the 
good  and  the  evil  so  strangely  mingled  in  life, 
concentrating  interest  upon  man  as  he  actually 
is,  and  not  upon  the  ideal  man,  whom  the  church 
by  its  all-controlling  power  and  discipline  sought 
to  make  hira. 

The  first  or  early  Renaissance,  then,  was  char- 
acterized by  a  general  restlessness  in  European 
society ;  a  strong  desire  making  itself  manifest 
through  philosophers  and  poets,  and  by  habits  of 
.self-indulgence,  to  free  life  from  those  restraints 
in  opinions  and  acts  which  the  Church  and  the 
State,  by  means  of  their  universal  authority, 
recognized  for  ages,  had  imposed  upon  it. 

There  was  a  long  eclipse  of  the  light  shed  by 
the  earlier  Renaissance,  but  at  somewhat  different 
epochs  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Italy  it  occurred  during  the  long  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  city  republics;  in 
France  and  England,  during  the  hundred-years 
war  between  those  countries ;  and  in  Germany, 
during  that  reign  of  force  and  terror  which  ac- 
companied the  decline  of  the  imperial  power. 
During  this  eclipse  the  pretensions  of  the  popes 
to  absolutism  became  more  pronounced  than  ever. 
The  new  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans were  their  most  active  agents  in  repressing 
heresy  ;  and,  the  practical  control  of  the  universi- 
ties being  in  their  hands,  the  most  slavish  theories 
of  passive  obedience  to  civil  as  well  as  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority  were  taught  tliere.  But  nothing 
could  restrain  the  bursting-forth  in  due  time  of 
the  new  and  greater  Renaissance,  the  force  of 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  earlier  one,  has  gone 
on  increasing  ever  since. 

5.  In  Italy  this  revival  was  mainly  stimulated 
by  the  enthusiasm  awakened  among  scholars  by 


the  study  of  the  v\orks  of  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  of  (Jreek  autiiors,  whose 
writings  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
scholars  in  Western  Europe  during  the  fifteenth 
century  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  works  of 
Greek  art.  There  had  been  many  learned  Gj'ceks, 
and  many  manuscripts  of  Greek  authors,  in  Italy 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  145:3  ;  but  that  event  drove  the  Greek  scholars 
into  exile,  and  gave  those  in  Italy  who  were 
students  of  the  ancient  classics  invaluable  aid  in 
their  interpretation.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
ancient  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  offei-ed  to  Italy 
a  literature  inspired  by  nature  and  reality,  guided 
by  reason  alone,  not  suliject  to  any  authority,  or 
shrouded  by  any  mysticism.  To  cultivate  and 
imitate  this  literature,  and  to  seek  for  the  ideal 
of  life  as  set  forth  by  the  ancient  jihilosophers 
and  scholars,  was  to  break  the  last  bond  imposed 
by  the  middle  age.  Italy  soon  became  invaded 
by  a  species  of  fanaticism  for  the  learning  of 
antiquity.  Search  was  made  everywhere  for  the 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  art;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  manuscript  of  a  celebi-ated  ancient 
author  was  regarded  as  a  prize  almost  equivalent 
to  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.  All  clas.ses,  even 
the  rough  soldiers  who  had  beeonu^  sovereign 
princes  in  Italy,  became  enthusiasts  in  the  study 
of  Greek  literature.  Academies  were  founded  in 
the  principal  cities  for  the  study  of  the  Greek 
philosophy;  and  very  soon  the  ancient  Greek  ideal 
of  life,  which  was  that  formed  by  the  exaltation 
of  human  pride,  and  dignity,  and  force,  —  in  other 
words,  individualism,  —  was  substituted,  even 
among  orthodox  churchmen  of  the  highest  rank, 
for  the  Christian  ideal,  which  was  that  of  poverty, 
humility,  and  obedience.  Some  of  the  popes 
even  became  the  unconscious  instruments  of 
sapping  the  foundations  of  their  own  authority. 
Nicolas  V.  (145.5),  for  instance,  who  urged  the 
Greek  exiles  to  accept  his  hospitality,  and  to  teach 
Greek  literature  under  his  protection,  .seemed  to 
have  no  higher  ambition  in  life  than  the  patron- 
age of  Greek  scholars,  even  those  whose  opinion.s 
were  thoroughly  Pagan,  and  the  formation  of  a 
library  made  up  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  works 
of  ancient  authors.  So  Leo  X.  was,  to  say  the 
least,  as  enthusiastic  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  as  in  the  performance  of 
his  proper  duties  as  head  of  the  church,  or  in 
maintaihing  its  traditional  authority.  No  one 
in  Italy  at  that  time,  save  a  few  unheeded  en- 
thusiasts, such  as  Savonarola,  drew  attention  to 
the  utter  incompatibility  between  the  Christian 
philosophy  and  that  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  there 
was  no  open  defiance  of  church  authority,  and 
outward  confornrity  was  maintained,  being  all 
that  was  required  or  expected  from  the  learned. 
This  love  of  antiquity  included  n)any  things  be- 
sides an  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 
The  discovery  of  certain  remains  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture changed  the  whole  ideal  of  art  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  or,  rather,  educated  it  in  accordance  with 
Greek  models.  The  truth  is,  that  the  later  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  with  its  wonderful  results,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  revolution  brought  about  in 
the  human  mind  and  in  culture  by  the  study  of 
beauty  of  form  inspired  by  the  literature  and  art 
of  antiquity.  This  was  the  era  of  the  glory  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Italy.     While  the  productions  of  such 
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painters  as  Raphael  and  ^Michael  Angelo,  of  such 
architects  as  Braniante  and  Brunelleschi,  and  of 
such  a  wonderful  genius  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
have  given  them  fame  unrivalled  in  the  history 
of  art,  all  their  works  are  stamped  with  this  pe- 
culiarity of  the  time,  as  distinguishing  them  from 
artists  of  the  middle  age :  (1)  They  are  utterly  free 
from  any  conventional  type,  but  are  pre-eminently 
the  expression  of  individual  and  original  genius ; 
and  (2)  Their  ideal  of  form  and  beauty,  even  in 
the  portrayal  of  Christian  subjects,  is  the  natural 
or  Greek  type,  wholly  unlike  that  consecrated  by 
the  piety  and  usage  of  the  church  in  the  middle 
age. 

It  was  the  passionate  love  of  the  literature  and 
art  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  Greece,  which 
made  Christian  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  es- 
sentially Pagan  in  opinion  and  in  life.  The  study 
of  Greek  in  Germany  and  in  England  produced  the 
same  effect  in  disintegrating  and  crumbling  the 
Catholic  faith  and  authority  in  those  countries, 
but  in  a  different  way.  In  Italy  the  tendency 
was  to  make  life  practically  Pagan  :  north  of  the 
Alps,  to  which  region  the  study  of  Greek  soon 
spread,  it  became  the  seed  of  Protestantism.  In 
the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Erasmus,  Melancli- 
thon,  and  Reuchlin  in  Germany,  and  as  Colet 
and  Sir  Thomas  jSIore  in  England,  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  became  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  original  tongue  in  which  the  New  Testament 
was  written.  It  was  thus  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  biblical  study,  and  became  a  for- 
midable instrument  in  assailing  the  doctrines, 
practices,  and  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  necessarily  the  authority  of  that  church  upon 
which  so  much  that  was  distinctive  in  its  system 
was  based.  The  recent  invention  of  printing, 
spreading  the  result  of  these  investigations  far 
more  widely  than  any  other  agency  could  have 
done,  strengthened  and  made  permanent  the 
revolt  knowii  in  history  as  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. In  France  the  revival  of  letters  did  not 
produce  so  great,  or  at  least  so  immediate,  a  re- 
sult as  in  the  other  countries  we  have  named.  The 
French  campaigns  in  Italy,  under  Charles  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.,  made  those  sovereigns  familiar 
with  the  brilliant  culture  which  prevailed  in  that 
country,  and  stimulated  a  desire  to  introduce  it 
into  their  own.  Greek  scholars  such  as  La.?caris, 
and  artists  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  were 
invited  to  France  by  Francis  I.  For  various 
reasons  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  was  not 
as  marked  there  as  elsewhere  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  seen,  probably,  more  conspicuously 
in  the  new  style  of  architecture  which  it  intro- 
duced into  France,  called  "La  Renaissance,"  than 
in  any  thing  else. 

Tlie  general  tendency,  however,  throughout 
Europe  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj',  was  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
towards  the  development  of  individualism,  and 
the  decline  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
authority,  until  this  tendency  reached  its  logical 
outcome  in  the  Reformation.  This  tendency  was 
much  strengthened  by  the  results  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  —  an  event  which,  if  the  church's 
theory  of  the  earth's  cosmogony  had  been  well 
founded,  would  have  been  sim|ily  impossible. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  worM  turned  men's 
thoughts,   beliefs,   and   aspirations   into    a    new 


channel.  It  opened  to  individualism  in  action 
a  field  wider  and  more  attractive  than  any  which 
had  hitherto  been  presented  to  it.  Love  of  ad- 
venture, enterprise,  an  ardent  thirst  for  wealth, 
took  the  place  of  the  typical  virtues  of  the  middle 
age,  —  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience;  and  thus 
the  last  bond  which  united  the  life  of  the  time  toj 
that  of  the  mediaeval  era  in  Europe  was  broken.  I 

Lit. — BuRCKHARDT  :  Renaissance  m  Italy, 
Symonds  :  iienoi'ssance,  1875-77,  3  vols. ;  Lecky  : 
Hist,  of  nationalism  ;  European  Morals  ;  Draper  : 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  ;  Laurent  : 
Uhistoire  de  t'humanite';  Lea:  Studies  in  Ch.  His- 
tory; Remusat  :  Life  of  Anselm  ;  Guizot:  History 
of  Civilization,  general,  and  in  France  ;  Villari  : 
Machiavclli  and  Savonarola.  C.  J.  STILLfi. 

REN  ATA,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Anne  of  Bretagne ;  b. 
at  Blois,  Oct.  25,  1511;  d.  at  Montargis,  June  12, 
1575.  She  received  an  excellent  education,  —  un- 
derstood Latin  and  Greek,  had  studied  philosophy 
and  theology,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  —  and 
was  in  1528  married  to  Hercules  of  Este,  who  in 

1534  succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Ferrara. 
From  early  youth  she  inclined  towai'ds  Protestant- 
ism. She  encouraged  Braccioli  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Italian,  and  she  made  her  court  a  place 
of  refuge  for  French  and  Italian  Protestants.    In 

1535  Calvin  came  to  Ferrara.  and  in  1541  began 
that  correspondence  which  ceased  only  with  his 
death  (1564).  But,  when  the  religious  re-action 
of  1542  set  in,  her  position  became  difficult.  The 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Ferrara  in  1550, 
and  in  1554  the  duke  complained  to  the  king  of 
France  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  wife.  The  inquis- 
itor Oris  came  to  Ferrara ;  and  Sept.  7,  1554,  Re- 
nata  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic  in  the  old  castle 
of  Este.  She  was  released  on  Sept.  26,  but  she 
was  forced  to  recant.  After  her  husband's  death, 
in  1559,  she  returned  to  France,  and  openly  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  She  lived  at  first  in 
Paris  ;  but,  as  she  could  not  celebrate  Protestant 
service  there  after  the  peace  of  Amboise,  she  re- 
tired to  Montargis  in  1563.  She  was  in  Paris 
during  the  Jlassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  Merlin  and  the  daughter  of 
L'llopital.  See  E.  Masi  :  /  Burlamacchi  e  di  al- 
cnni  documenti  intorno  a  Renata  d'Este,  Bologna, 
1870;  [and  Sophia  W.  Weitzei.:  Rencc  of  France, 
Dwhefx  of  Vrrrarn,  X.Y.,  1S83].      Til.  SCIIOTT. 

RENAUDOT,  Eusebe.b.  in  Paris,  July  20, 1646; 
d.  there  Sept.  1,  1720.  lie  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  ; 
visited  Rome  in  1700,  and  published  a  number  of 
works  referring  to  the  iiistory  of  the  East  and  the 
agreement  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
cliarist :  Difcnse  de  la  perpvluitc  de  lafoi  catholique, 
Paris,  1708,  with  two  continuations,  against  Ay- 
mon's  Monuments  aMtlienti(pies :  dennadii  homilia; 
dc  Eur/iaristia,  Paris,  1700,  against  Leo  Allatius; 
llistoria  palriarr/inrum  Alcxandrinorum,  J'aris, 
1713;  Collectio  Hturrjiarnm  orientalium,  Paris,  1716. 
This  last  work  is  that  which  has  most  interest  to 
onrlinio.  IIKKZOG. 

REPENTANCE  (the  rendering,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  tlie  Greek  jUTuvma)  signifies  a  change 
of  mind  and  disposition.  This  idea  can  never  be 
wanting  where  there  is  a  genuine  and  earnest  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  commands  and  human 
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sill.  The  obligation  to  repent  will  only  be  acted 
upon  where  parduii  and  atoneinent  have  been  of- 
fered to  allay  the  guilt,  condemnation,  and  pain 
of  conscience.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  need  of 
pardon  is  insisted  upon  ;  and  pardon  is  offered  for 
all  sins  committed  without  forethought  or  in 
haste,  proviiled  it  is  sought  by  the  offering  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  God  of  mercy.  In  the  Psalms  and 
prophets  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  substituted 
for  sacrifices  (Ps.  li. ;  Joel  ii.  13).  The  motives 
for  the  cultivation  of  such  a  state  of  heart  are 
human  guilt  and  the  divine  willingness  to  forgive 
sin  (Isa.  xliv.  22).  God  himself  creates  the  new 
lieart  (Ps.  li.  ;  Kzek.  xxxvi.  25  sqq.),  converts 
(.Jer.  xxxi.  18),  and  promises  a  dispensation  in 
which  he  will  write  his  law  upon  the  heart  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31  sqq.). 

The  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  Iiis 
forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  began  their  public 
labors  with  the  call  to  repentance  (Matt.  iii.  2,  iv. 
17;  Mark  i.  I.3).  Citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  depends  upon  this  change  of  disposition. 
Jesus  enunciated  the  code  of  the  repentant  sin- 
ner in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.), 
and  gave  a  picture  of  such  a  one  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.),  who,  "coming  to 
Lhnself,"  returned  in  humility,  and  with  the  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  to  his  fatlier.  The  thief  was 
saved  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii.  -10  sqq.)  when  he 
besought  the  mercy  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  The 
apostles  called  upon  the  people  to  repent,  and 
urged,  as  the  strongest  reason  for  it,  the  elevation 
of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Acts  v.  31,  xi.  IS).  They  used  the 
term  iTTicTpeipeadai  as  synonymous  with  fieravofiv 
(Acts  iii.  19,  ix.  35).  The  most  emphatic  state- 
ment of  the  thoroughness  of  this  moral  change 
is  made  by  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  burial 
with  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  a  change  of  life 
(Horn.  vi.  2  sqq.  ;  Col.  ii  12  sqq.),  and  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  birth 
from  above  (John  i.  12  sq.,  iii.  3).  This  brings 
us  to  the  connection  between  genuine  repentance 
and  that  which  goes  before  it,  and  which  is  called 
regeneration.  From  the  stand-point  of  regenera- 
tion, ',he  change  of  heart  is  an  act  of  God ;  from 
the  stind-point  of  repentance,  an  ac^.  of  the  human 
will. 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  baptisLn  is  re- 
garded as  simultaneous  with  regeneration  and  the 
washing-away  of  sins.  It  imposes,  however,  cer- 
tain exercises,  obligations,  and  burdens  upon  its 
members,  which  are  subsumed  under  the  head  of 
penance  (see  art.).  Tlie  Reformers  went  back 
to  the  original  idea  of  repentance  as  "  a  transmu- 
tation of  the  mind  and  affections"  (iransinutalio 
mentis  el  affeclus  —  Luther);  and  Luther,  in  his 
ninety-five  theses,  asserted  that  the  entire  life 
should  be  a  penance,  i:>enitenti,al  act.  The  deci- 
sive element  in  repentance,  or  metanoia,  is  faith. 
Repentance,  therefore,  consists  of  contrition  for 
sin,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  as  the  Augsburg 
Confession  puts  it,  of  "  contrition,  or  the  terrors 
of  a  startled  conscience  for  sin,  and  faith,  whicli 
is  conceived  by  the  gospel,  or  pardon,  and  believes 
its  sins  to  be  forgiven  for  Clirist's  sake."  Good 
■works  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  true  repentance. 
Calvin  did  not  differ  from  Luther,  although  lie 
failed  to  emphasize  the  pangs  for  sin  committed 
as  much  as  be. 
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The  Pietists  in  Germany,  and  the  Methodists  in 
England,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
tiiorough  re|>eiitance,  or  change  of  heart  (mentaoia). 
This  l(^d  to  the  exaggeration  that  true  repentance 
necessitates  a  prolonged  and  agonizing  sjiiritual 
struggle.  Spener  never  countenanced  this  idea, 
except  to  say.  that  whereas  many  passed  into  the 
joys  of  adoption  without  experiencing  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  others  might  reach  f  hem  only  after  pro- 
longed spiritual  gloom  and  sorrows,  or  after  pass- 
ing, as  it  were,  through  hell  itself.  Zinzendorf, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  the  former  theory, 
lingered  for  a  protracted  period  in  a  state  of  spir- 
itual gloom  and  doubt  before  reacliing  conviction. 
The  sul-iject  was  warmly  discussed  by  the  Pietists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  on  the  other.  (See 
Jocii :  De  ile.fperatione  salulari,  Wittenberg,  1730; 
Ehrenffort  :  D.  Geheminiss  d.  Bekchrung,  1736; 
BuRGMANN  :  De  lucttt panilentium,  1736,  etc.)  The 
Methodists  insisted  on  a  hearty  contrition  for  sin  ; 
and  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley,  M'hitefield, 
and  their  contemporaries,  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  violent  bodily  agony.  The  Rationalists 
insisted  with  all  earnestness  upon  a  change  of  the 
will,  but  failed  to  understand  the  n.ature  of  faith. 
Among  the  modern  presentations  of  this  subject 
which  go  back  to  the  view  of  repentance  which 
prevailed  among  the  Reformers  is  that  of  Chr. 
F.  ScHMiD,  in  his  ChriMl.  SiUenkhre.  [.See  tlie 
theologies  of  Hodge  (iii.  pp.  3  sqq.)  and  Van 
Oosterzee;  Shedd:  Sermuns  for  the  Natural  Man, 
New  York,  1871,  etc.]  J.  kOstlin. 

REPH'IDIM.  See  Wilderness  of  the  AVan- 
dekixg. 

REPROBATION.     See  Predestination. 

REQUIEM,  a  mass  for  the  dead,  thus  called 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  text,  —  Requiem 
ceternam  duna  eis  doruine  ("  Give  them,  O  Lord, 
eternal  rest ").  On  account  of  its  peculiar  char- 
acter, the  Dies  ira,  dies  ilia,  is  used  instead  of  Glo- 
ria in  ejccelsis,  the  Offerturium  instead  of  the  Credo, 
etc.  The  most  excellent  compositions  of  the 
kind  are  those  of  Mozart  and  Cherubini. 

REREDOS  (from  the  French  I'arrieredos)  is  the 
division  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar, 
rood-loft,  etc.,  in  old  churches. 

RESERVATION,  Mental,  is  a  trick  by  which, 
according  to  the  moral  school  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  tell  a  lie,  or  even  commit  per- 
jury, without  doing  any  thing  wrong;  namely,  by 
adding  mentally  some  qualification  to  the  words 
actually  spoken.  Thus  a  man  who  is  the  only 
witness  of  a  crime  may,  wlien  asked  by  the  court, 
answer,  "  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  when  he  men- 
tally adds,  "  as  a  public  fact."  Tliis  infamous  doc- 
trine was  first  set  forth  by  the  Jesuit  Sanchez  (d. 
1610),  and  tlien  developed  by  Filliucius,  Castro 
Palao,  Escobar,  and  Jo.  Caromuel,  in  his  Haplutes 
de  restrictionihus  mentalihus  dispuluns,  Leyden,  1672. 
Outside  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  tlie  doctrine 
found  a  zealous  defender  in  Antoninus  Diana  (d. 
1603)  :  see  his  Eesolutinnes  morales.      ZOCKLER. 

RESERVATION,  Papal.  The  success  with 
which  the  popes  began  to  interfere  with  the  ap- 
pointment to  vacant  benefices  by  the  issue  of 
preces  and  mandata  de  provideiwlo  (conip.  the  art. 
Menses  Papales)  gave  the  Roman  curia  occasion 
for  further  exertions  in  that  direction.  From  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in.stances  occur,  in 
which,  when  a  foreign  ecclesiastic  died  in  Rome, 
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the  Pope  himself  undertook  to  fill  his  place, 
because  it  had  become  vacant  apud  sedem  apos- 
(olicam;  and  in  1265  Clement  IV.  formally  estab- 
lished the  rule  concerning  the  Reserratio  ex  capile 
vacationis  apud  sedem  aposlolicam.  Honorius  IV. 
extended  the  rule,  in  1286,  also  to  cases  in  which 
the  incumbent  resigned  his  benefice  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  defined, 
in  129i,  the  apud  sedem  aposlolicam  as  a  circuit 
two  days'  journey  distant  from  Rome.  New 
kinds  of  reservations  were  trumped  up ;  and  in 
1-316  John  XXII.  decreed  that  all  benefices  which 
became  vacant  apud  sedem  aposlolicam  —  not  only 
by  deatli,  but  also  by  deposition,  cancelling  of 
election,  promotion,  transferrence,  etc.  —  were  re- 
served for  the  Pope.  The  annoyances  and  scan- 
dalous transactions  which  were  caused  by  this 
practice  gave  rise  to  mucli  complaining,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  also  eifected  some  reforms;  but 
it  was  the  concordats  which  the  popes  were  com- 
pelled to  make  with  the  various  states  which 
finally  brought  order  and  justice  out  of  con- 
fusion. H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

RESIDENCE  (that  is,  the  personal  presence  at 
the  place  of  one's  office)  seems  to  be  a  duty  more 
evident  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic  than  m  tliat 
of  any  other  official.  Nevertheless,  at  a  very  early 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  absence. 
See  Concil.  Niccen.  (325),  can.  15,  16  ;  Aniioch.  (341), 
can.  3;  Can.  Aposl.,  15,  16.  Similar  rules  were 
established  also  in  the  Frankish  Empire  by  Boni- 
face. The  accumulation  of  benefices,  however, 
and  other  still  more  frivolous  reasons,  made  ab- 
sence one  of  the  most  glaring  and  widespread 
misuses  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  the  Council  of  Trent  succeeded 
only  in  introducing  partial  reforms  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church;  while  in  the  Protestant  churches 
the  abuse  speedily  disappeared,  and  made  all  le- 
gislation superfluous.  H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

RESTORATION.     See  Apokatastasis. 

RESIGNATION,  the  submission  of  the  soul  to 
the  will  of  God,  is  a  Christian  grace  distinguishing 
Christian  from  heathen  ethics.  Although  the  will 
of  God  is  irresistible.  Christian  resignation  is  a 
voluntary  act  of  submission,  and  rests  upon  the 
assurance  that  all  things  must  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God  (Horn.  viii.  28).  The 
love  of  (iod  for  man,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, awakens  a  sense  of  imperturbable  trust 
in  his  care,  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  being  all 
numbered  (Matt.  .x.  30).  Resignation  is  there- 
fore a  mixture  of  voluntary  obedience,  humility, 
and  trust.  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  grace, 
and  exhibited  its  highest  manifestation  in  Geth- 
semane.  Christian  resignation  is  distinguished 
from  Stoic  suhniission  and  Mohammechin  fatalism 
by  being  voluntary,  and  based  upon  the  confidi'no(' 
that  (iod  will  make  all  things  to  combine  for  the 
good  of  those  that  love  him.  CAHI,  bei'K. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.  1.  Deiini- 
lion  and  Jlihiical  Polices.  —  The  term  "resurrec- 
tion "  is  a  figurative  one,  taken  from  the  conception 
of  the  deposit  of  the  dead  body  under  the  ground. 
It  stands  in  antithesis  to  tlie  body's  lying  or  rest- 
ing in  tlie  grave.  The  essential  reference  of  the 
term,  however,  is  to  the  revivification  of  the  dead, 
and  the  resumi)tion  of  bodily  and  Hpiritual  exist- 
ence l)y  them  after  a  )>eririd  of  interru]ition.  The 
firm  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  tlie  eternal  life 


is  one  of  the  products  of  Christianity,  and  rests 
upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Outside  of  Chris, 
tian  circles,  death  is  and  always  has  been  the 
king  of  terrors.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  as 
revelation  progresses.  The  prophets  declare  that 
the  righteous  shall  participate  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  is  distinctly  referred  to  in  Isa. 
xxvi.  19  sqq.  Ezekiel  could  not  have  used  the 
imagery  of  chap,  xxxvii.,  if  he  had  not  known 
about  it;  and  Daniel  (xii.  2,  3)  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Although  this  hope  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
referred  to  in  Ps.  xvi.  9  sqq.,  xlviii.  14,  Ixviii.  20, 
it  certainly  is  in  Ps.  xlix.  15,  Ixxiii.  22  sqq.  Tlie 
Book  of  Job  also  assumes  the  continuation  of 
the  communion  of  the  righteous  with  God  after 
death  in  xix.  25-27.  The  New  Testament  every- 
where assumes  or  states  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. Christ  calls  himself  the  "  resurrection 
and  the  life  "  (John  xi.  25).  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  11) 
conceives  of  this  resurrection  as  already  begun  in 
the  soul.  He  that  hath  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  eternal  life  already  begun  in  him  (.John 
iii.  36  ;  1  John  v.  12).  The  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  elementary  truths 
of  Christianity  (Heb.  vi.  1)  ;  and  although  Paul 
gives  a  sort  of  an  argument  for  it  in  1  Cor.  xv., 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  is  considered 
so  indisputable  as  not  to  be  deemed  in  need  of 
proof  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
takes  its  root  in  the  nature  of  God,  in  his  relation 
to  believers  as  his  children. 

2.  Mode.  —  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
resurrection  we  must  confess  that  we  know  only 
in  part.  All  mere  human  theories  are  mere 
guesses.  A\'e  are  shut  up  to  the  Bible :  God  (Rom. 
iv.  17,  etc.)  or  Christ  (John  vi.  39)  raises  from 
the  dead.  This  act  will  be  consummated  at  the 
end  of  the  woi'ld,  or  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
According  to  1  Tliess.  iv.  16  sq.,  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
23  sqq.,  the  righteous  will  be  raised  first,  and 
take  part  in  the  judgment  with  Christ;  then  will 
follow  the  resurrection  of  the  rest.  In  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection 
to  the  present  body,  we  may  say  in  general  that 
it  will  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  tlie  eternal 
life.  AVe  shall  participate  in  the  glory  of  God, 
and  be  like  Christ.  There  will  be  a  .spiritual 
body  (1  Cor.  xv.  44  sqq.).  Augustine  (Scrm.  99) 
defined  it  by  the  attributes,  impassibility,  lucidity, 
alertness,  etc.  The  main  point  is  its  freedom 
from  the  service  of  sin  and  all  mere  sensualism. 
AN'e  can  form  to  ourselves  some  concej>tion  of  it 
from  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvii. 
1  sqq.)  and  by  tlic  words  u.scd  by  Paul,  ''We 
shall  be  changed  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  51).  'I'he  difference 
of  the  sexes  will  continue,  but  there  will  be  no 
prolongation  of  the  sexual  passion.  AVe  shall 
be  like  tlie  angels  (lAike  xx.  36).  The  identity 
of  (lie  resurrection  body  with  the  earthly  body 
cannot  be  denied.  Origen  and  others  hold  to 
the  survival  of  the  eternal  form  and  ajipcarance 
(rd  f/iSof)  ;  others  hold  to  the  sun-ival  only  of  the 
individuality,  tiio  essential  nature  wliicli  forma 
the  body;  others  hold  that  already  here  on  earth 
there  is  an  organ  or  body  of  the  soul,  tlie  ethereal 
l)ody,  which  exists  between  tlie  physical  body  and 
the  soul.     The  consummation  of  this  ethereal  or 
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spiritual  body  occurs  at  the  resurrection,  and  its 
present  relation  to  its  future  condition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  relation  of  the  seed  to  the  ripe 
fruit.  But  why  should  not  the  soul  be  its  own 
ethereal  body?  The  soul  itself,  as  J.  II.  Fichte 
says,  forms  the  body  ;  and  the  body  of  the  resur- 
rection will  correspond  to  the  individuality  of  the 
soul,  and  to  the  present  body  so  far  as  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  individual. 

Lit.  —  Tiie  literature  is  very  large.  See  the 
various  works  on  systematic  theology;  the  BiUi- 
cal  Ps>jcholo(jies  of  Beck  and  Dklitzsch  ;  Lu- 
THARDT :  Lehre  von  den  letzien  Dinr/en,  Leipzig, 
1861,  2d  ed,  1870;  Rinck  :  Votn  Zustand  nach  d. 
Tode,  Basel,  1861,  3d  ed.,  1878;  Fi.iiRKE:  Lehre 
von  d.  letzten  Dingen,  Rostock,  1866  ;  IIamherger: 
P/(y.sicn  .'-■nera,  Stuttgart,  1869;  Cremer:  Aufer- 
stehung  der  Todlen,  Barmen,  1870;  ScuiinERLEiN : 
Gehebnnhse  d.  Gfau?ven.s-,  Ileidelb.,  1872;  [.\lger: 
Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  I'hila.,  1864; 
Lotze  :  Mikrokosmus  (iii.  2,  Von  d.  Silze  d.  Seele, 
AUyegenwart  d.  Seele  im  Korper),  Leipzig,  1864, 
3d  ed.,  1880;  Ulrici  :  Gott  u.  der  Mensch,  Leip., 
1874;  Joseph  Cook:  Ulrici  on  the  Spiritual  Body, 
being  Lect.  xiii.  of  Boston  Monday  Lectures  on 
Biology,  Boston,  1877].  Robert  kubel. 

RETTBERG,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Celle, 
Aug.  21, 1805 ;  d.  at  Marburg,  April  7, 1849.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen 
in  1834,  and  at  Marburg  in  1838.  Most  of  his 
■writings  belong  to  the  department  of  church  his- 
tory, and  comprise,  besides  a  number  of  minor 
essays  and  monographs,  Cyprians  I^ehen  u.  Werken 
(Gottingen,  1831)  and  Kirchengeschichte  Deutsch- 
lands  (Gottingen,  184.5-48,  2  vols.),  reaching  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  work  of  im- 
mense industry,  excellent  method,  and  great  criti- 
cal talent.  WAGENMANN. 

RETTIG,  Heinrich  Christian  Michael,  b.  at 
Giessen,  July  30,  1795;  d.  at  Ziirich,  IMarch  24, 
1836.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  Ziirich  in  1833.  His 
Die  freie  prolestantische  Kirche,  oder  die  kirchlichen 
Verfassung/grundsatze  des  Ecangeliums  (Giessen, 
1832)  made  a  great  sensation,-  on  account  of  its 
many  new  and  original  ideas  on  church  organiza- 
tion. He  also  edited  the  Gospel  Codex  San-gal- 
lensis,  Ziirich,  1836.  HERZOG. 

REU'BEN.     See  Tribes. 

REUCHLIN,  Johann,  b.  at  Pforzheim,  Feb.  22, 
1455  ;  d.  at  Stuttgart,  June  30,  1523 ;  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  the  humanist  predecessors 
of  the  Reformation.  He  entered  the  university  of 
Freiburg  in  1470 ;  was  appointed  court-singer  to 
the  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  in  1473;  accom- 
panied one  of  the  sons  of  the  margrave  as  tutor 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek 
from  Andronicos  Contoblacos,  and  settled,  after 
his  return,  at  Basel  (where  he  published  a  Latin 
■dictionary  which  ran  through  twenty-three  edi- 
tions), and  began  to  lecture  on  Latin  and  Greek. 
But  the  theologians  of  Basel  found  that "  lectures 
on  Greek  "  were  an  impious  thing,  which  might 
draw  away  the  flocks  from  the  Roman  fold ;  and 
Reuchlin  left  the  city.  He  went  first  to  Paris, 
where  for  some  time  he  continued  his  Greek 
studies  under  Hermonyinus  of  Sparta,  and  thence 
to  Orlean."*,  where  in  1478  he  began  to  study  law. 
After  his  return,  in  1481,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  was  made  his  coun- 


cillor, and  accompanied  him  in  that  capacity  to 
Rome.  In  Rome  he  conversed  much  with  Her- 
molaus  Barbarus  (who  translated  his  name  into 
the  Greek,  Capnio),  and  in  Florence  with  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  I'icus  de  Mirandola,  Polilian,  and 
other.s,  who  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
mysticism  of  I'lato  and  the  Cabala.  The  first 
Hebrew  he  learned  from  Jacob  Jehiel  Loens,  a 
learned  Jew  who  was  court-physician  to  Fried- 
rich  III.  Reuchlin  was  sent  to  the  emperor  in 
1492,  on  .some  diploinatical  mi.ssion  ;  was  very 
well  received,  ennobled,  etc.  :  but  the  Hebrew 
knowledge  he  brought  back  with  him  he  valued 
higher  than  any  thing  else;  and  in  1494  apjieared 
his  De  verho  mirifco,  the  first-fruit  of  his  cabal- 
istic studies.  Afterwards,  during  a  whole  year's 
stay  in  Rome,  in  1497,  on  lnisiness  of  the  elector- 
palatine,  he  continued  his  Hebrew  studies  under 
another  learned  Jew ;  and  in  1506  appeared  his 
Hebrew  grammar,  from  which  dates  the  scientific 
study  of  Hebrew  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  he 
had  published  a  text-book  in  universal  history, 
another  in  civil  law,  Proyymnasmata  scenica  (a 
kind  of  school-comedies  for  exercise  in  Latin, 
which  ran  through  twenty-nine  edition.s),  De  arte 
prcedicandi,  1504  (which  points  more  markedly  in 
the  direction  of  the  Reformation),  De  arte  cahba- 
listica,  1516,  etc. ;  and  how  great  a  fame  and  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed  is  shown  by  the  circumstance, 
that  in  1502  the  Suabian  Union  chose  him  for 
their  judge. 

In  1509  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pfeff- 
erkorn,  a  converted  Jew  holding  some  office  in 
the  asylum  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne;  but  from 
that  moment  his  life  was  filled  with  anxiety  and 
misery.  Pfefferkorn  had  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  ordering  all  Jews  liv- 
ing in  the  empire  to  give  up  their  books  to  Pfeffer- 
korn for  examination,  and  permitting  Pfefferkorn 
to  confiscate  and  burn  such  books  as  contained 
polemical  utterances  against  Christianity.  Pfeff- 
erkorn wished  to  have  Reuchlin  for  his  partner 
in  this  enterprise,  but  Reuchlin  excused  himself. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  dragged  into  it.  Through 
the  elector  of  IMayence  he  received  an  imperial 
order  to  present  a  memoir  on  the  question  of 
burning  all  the  books  of  the  Jews.  The  memoir, 
setting  forth  the  absurdity  of  such  a  measure, 
was  shown  to  Pfefferkorn  ;  and  he  printed  it  in 
his  Handspiegel,  1510,  with  the  most  venomous 
commentaries.  Reuchlin  answered  with  his  Au- 
genspiegel,  1511  ;  but  the  theological  faculty  of 
Cologne  then  charged  a  committee  with  examin- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  the  Augenspiegel,  and  the 
Dominican  inquisitor,  Hoogstraaten,  took  openly 
the  side  of  Pfefferkorn.  The  committee  found 
forty-three  condemnable  propositions  in  the  Au- 
genspiegel ;  Hoogstraaten  stepped  forward  as  for- 
mal accuser,  1513;  and  for  seven  years  Reuchlin 
always  felt  the  danger  of  the  stake  hovering 
about  him.  The  court  of  Spires  fully  acquitted 
him,  jMarch  29,  1514,  and  sentenced  Hoogstraaten 
to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  gulden. 
But  Hoogstraaten  appealed  to  the  Pope;  and  Leo 
X.  formed  a  court,  under  the  presidency  of  Benig- 
nus  de  Salviatis,  archbishop  of  Nazareth.  July 
2,  1516,  the  court  gave  its  verdict,  which  was  aii 
unqualified  acquittal  of  Reuchlin;  but  the  Pope 
dared  not  confirm  the  decision  in  the  face  of  the 
powerful  party  of  the  Dominicans,  who  actually 
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threatened  him  with  rebellion.  The  final  solution 
was  effected  by  Franz  von  Sickingen,  who  politely 
advised  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  to  stop  all 
further  proceedings,  and  pay  the  fine,  or  to  be 
prepared  for  a  visit  from  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  Dominicans  chose  to  pay  and  be  silent. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  trial  of  Reuch- 
lin  was  enormous.  All  the  humanists  sided  with 
him ;  and  a  party  with  very  outspoken  reforma- 
tory tendencies,  and  something  of  an  organiza- 
tion, was  formed  under  the  name  of  Reuchlinists. 
It  must  not  be  \mderstood,  however,  that  Reuch- 
lin  himself  stood  at  the  head  of  that  party.  On 
the  contrary,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
trial  he  did  his  utmo.st  not  to  fall  out  with  the 
church.  There  was  in  his  nature  and  character 
not  the  least  trace  of  a  talent  for  martjTdom. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  disturbed  hy 
war-incidents ;  and  the  brilliant  engagement  lie 
accepted  in  1521,  as  professor  in  (ireek  at  Tiibin- 
gen,  he  was  by  death  prevented  from  fulfilling. 
After  the  appearance  of  Luther  he  also  became 
estranged  from  his  grand-nephew,  Melanchthon, 
who  had  previously  been  his  pride.  See  his  biog- 
raphy by  M,\i,  Durlach,  1587  (Latin)  ;  jMayeu- 
noFF,  Berlin,  1830;  Lamey,  Pforzheim,  1S55; 
LuDwiG  (lEiGER,  Leipzig,  1871.  klupfel. 

REUTERDAHL,  Henrik,  b.  at  Malmd,  Sweden, 
Sept.  10,  1795;  d.  at  Upsala,  June  28,  1370.  He 
studied  theology  at  Lund,  and  was  appointed  ad- 
junct to  the  theological  faculty  in  1824,  professor 
ordinarius  in  184:4,  minister  of  worship  and  pub- 
lic education  in  1852,  bishop  of  Lund  in  1855, 
and  archbishop  of  Upsala  in  1850.  His  principal 
work  is  Svenska  k-i/rlcans  hisloria  (History  of  the 
Swedish  Church),  1838-63,  5  vols.,  reaching  to 
the  Reformation,  — a  work  based  on  original  and 
exhaustive  researches,  but  often  admitting  too 
much  sjiacp  to  secular  liistory.     A.  MICHELSEN. 

REVELATION,  Book  of,  called,  also,  by  adop- 
tion, instead  of  translation  of  the  Greek  title. 
The  Apocalypse,  a  term,  which,  according  to  its 
original  sense,  would  denote  the  future  glorious 
revelation  of  Christ,  and  only  by  a  later  idiom, 
the  prophecy  of  it,  and  whicli  is  now  commonly 
used  to  designate  that  specific  kind  of  jirophecy, 
of  whicli  this  book  is  the  most  jierfect  example, 
which  e.xjire.s.ses  itself  in  .symljolical  visions  rather 
than  in  simple  predictive  words.  According  to 
the  usual  arrangement,  it  stands  at  tlie  end  of 
the  New  'i'estanieiit,  a  position  appropriate  to  its 
contents,  and  probably,  also,  to  its  date.  It  is  the 
only  proplietic  book  of  the  New-Testament  canon, 
and,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Daniel,  the 
only  prophetic  book  of  either  Testament  whicli  is 
planned  and  written  in  the  form  of  a  carefully 
ordered  and  closely  concatenated  whole.  The 
boldness  of  its  symbolism  makes  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  of  tlie  Bible :  it  has  always  been  the 
most  variously  understood,  tlie  most  arbitrarily 
interpreted,  the  most  exegetically  tortured. 

Any  question  of  its  (/enuincness,  authenticity,  or 
cauonicitjj,  may  be  considered  excluded  by  the 
strength  of  the  external  evidence.  The  book 
a.S8erts  itself  to  be  liy  John  in  terms  wliich  forliid 
cur  understanding  anothiM-  than  the  John  of  the 
other  New-Testament  books  (i.  1,  4,  9,  xxii.  8). 
"An  unknown  John,  whose  name  has  disapiieared 
from  history,  leaving  liardly  a  trace  behind  it, 
can  scarcely  liave  given  commands  in  the  name 


of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  to  the  seven  churches ;  " 
and  it  is  indubitable  that  "all  this  was  generally 
understood  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  apos- 
tle John  "  (Hilgenfeld).  Traces  of  the  use  of 
the  book  are  found  as  early  as  Barnabas,  Igna- 
tius, and  the  Testt.  xii.  Patt. ;  John's  pupil, 
Papias,  witnessed  to  its  credibility;  Justin  (147) 
declares  it  an  inspired  prophecy"  of  the  apostle 
John.  No  church  writer  expresses  a  different 
opinion  (Gains  of  Rome  has  been  misunderstcod) 
until  Dionysius  of  the  third  century,  who,  on 
purely  internal  grounds,  denies  it  to  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  although  asserting  it  to  be  certain 
that  its  author  was  some  holy  and  inspired  John, 
who  saw  a  revelation,  and  received  knowledge 
and  prophecy.  Xor  did  doubt,  when  it  had  tlius 
once  entered  the  cliurch,  spread  rapidly.  The 
third  century  closes  N\itliout  giving  us  the  name 
of  another  doubter :  and  although  Eusebius  him- 
self wavers,  and  tells  us  that  opinion  in  his  day 
was  much  divided,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Sy- 
rian Church  rejected  it,  —  not  without  affecting 
the  judgment  of  individual  writers  in  Jerusalem, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople, — yet  Eu.sebius 
himself  believed  it  to  be  inspired  and  canonical, 
the  doubts  were  purely  of  an  internal  kind,  the- 
church  at  large  was  never  affected  by  tliem,  and 
the  storm,  even  in  the  East,  was  soon  weatliered. 
Objection  was  renewed  in  the  Reformation  era 
by  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  Luther,  Zwingli  :  but  the 
churches  refused  to  follow  their  leading;  and,  so 
soon  as  the  subject  of  controversy  changed,  the 
book  was  used  authoritatively  by  all  parties. 
Modern  objection  began  with  W.  INIace,  1729,  and 
especially  with  the  party  of  Sender  in  Germany. 
The  latest  opinion  is  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  moderate  theologians,  chiefly  of  the  school 
of  Schleiermacher,  just  because  John  wrote  thfr 
Gospel,  deny  to  him  the  Apocalyjise,  whicli  they 
assign  to  some  other  John.  'I'lie  Tiibingen 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  judging  the 
evidence  for  the  apostolical  authorship  of  the- 
Apocalj'p.se  decisive,  just  on  that  account  deny  to- 
him  the  Gospel.  Several  extremists  wi.sh  to  pro- 
nounce both  books  forgeries.  The  churcli  at 
large,  on  the  olher  hand,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  critics,  defends  the  common  apostoli- 
cal authorship  of  both  books  ;  although  some  feel 
comiielled  to  i>lace  them  as  far  apart  in  date  as 
possible,  in  order  to  account  for  tlieir  internal 
unlikene.ss :  so,  e.g.,  Ilase,  Reville,  AVeiss  (1882), 
Farrar,  Niernieyer.  The  grounds  of  nioderiL 
objection  are  almost  wholly  internal,  turning  oa 
divergences  between  tlie  Gospel  and  Apocalypse 
in  doctrinal  conception,  point  of  view,  styli",  Lan- 
guage. But  Ciebhardt  has  shown  that  no  argu- 
ment against  unity  of  authorship  can  be  drawn 
from  the  doctrinal  relations  of  the  two  books ; 
and  every  new  investigation  into  the  differences 
of  style  and  language  renders  it  more  and  more 
plain  that  it  is  consistent  with  unity  of  author- 
ship. " 'I'he  difference  in  tlie  language  can  .  .  . 
have  no  decisive  weight  attached  to  it"  (Reuss). 
The  intcfjritij  and  niiili/  of  the  book  are  not  in 
dispute.  Grotins,  Vogcl,  Schlcii'nii.-iclicr,  Volter, 
and  (at  one  time)  Bleek  and  De  W'ette  stand 
almost  alone  in  doubting  them.  To-day  "  the- 
assum]>(ion  of  the  unity  of  thc^  Apocalyp.se  forms 
the  uniform  basis  of  all  works  upon  it"  (Volter). 
Its  lez(,  because  of  the  comparatively  few  luanu- 
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scripts  which  contain  it,  remains  in  an  uncertain 
state  in  cunjparison  with  the  other  New-Testa- 
ment books,  tliough  not  so  in  comparison  with 
■other  ancient  works,  or  to  any  such  degree  as  to 
impair  our  confidence  in  its  use. 

Its  dale  has  been  much  disjiuted ;  although  the 
testimony  of  the  early  church,  which  is  ancient, 
credible,'  and  uniform,  would  seem  decisive  for 
A.D.  94-95.  TreniEUS,  who  was  not  only  brought 
up  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  knew  several  apos- 
tolical men,  but  was  al,so  the  pupil  of  John's 
pupil,  Polycarp,  explicitly  testifies  that  it  was  seen 
towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign  ;  and  he  is 
supported  in  this  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius'  understanding  of  his  words, 
as  well  as  by  Victorinus,  Jerome,  and  later  writers 
generally.  Eusebius  drops  no  hint  that  any  other 
opinion  was  known  to  him.  Even  those  who  de- 
nied the  book  to  the  apostle,  yet  assigned  it  to 
this  time.  Not  the  slightest  trace  (except,  per- 
haps, an  obscure  one  in  Origen)  of  anotiier  opinion 
is  found  until  the  late  fourth  century  (the  Mura- 
tori  canon  has  been  misunderstood),  when  the 
notoriously  inaccurate  Epiphanius,  not  without 
self-contradiction,  places  the  banishment  and 
prophecy  of  John  under  Claudius  (-11-54).  Some 
few  writers  adopt  interpretations  of  special  pas- 
sages which  might  appear  to  imply  their  writing 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  this  in- 
ference is  sometimes  clearly  excluded.  No  early 
writer  assigns  John's  banishment,  or  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  times  of  Nero  or 
his  immediate  successors.  The  earliest  direct 
statement  to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  the  sixth  century,  which  declares 
that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  by  Nero  C;esar. 
(Is  this  due  to  a  clerical  error  for  Nerva?)  This 
is  thought  to  be  supported,  (1)  by  Theophylact 

J  eleventh  century),  who  places  the  writing  of 
ohn's  Gospel  at  Patmos  thirty-two  years  after 
the  ascension,  but  at  the  same  time  assigns  John's 
condenmation  to  Trajan,  and  (2)  by  a  false  read- 
ing (Domitiou  [understood  of  Nero]  for  Donu- 
tianou)  in  one  passage  of  Ilippolytus  Thebanus 
(tenth  or  eleventh  century),  which  is  corrected  in 
another.  Certainly,  if  historical  testimony  is  ever 
decisive,  it  assigns  the  Apocalypse  to  the  closing 
years  of  the  first  century.  Nor  are  supporting 
internal  considerations  lacking.  (1)  The  natural 
implication  of  i.  9  is,  that  John  was  banished  to 
Patmos ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Domitian's, 
and  not  with  Nero's,  known  practice.  (2)  The 
churches  are  addressed  after  a  fashion  which  sug- 
gests intimate,  perhaps  long-standing,  perso)ial 
acquaintance  between  them  and  the  author ;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that,  up  to  A.D.  68,  John  was  not 
their  spiritual  head,  and  was  probably  unknown 
to  them.  Neither  in  Second  Timothy  nor  in  Sec- 
ond Peter  (both  sent  to  this  region)  is  there  the 
remotest  hint  of  the  relation  between  John  and 
these  churches,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  long 
standing  when  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  were  written. 
(3)  The  internal  condition  of  the  .seven  churches 
appears  to  be  different  from  that  pictured  in 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  First  and  Second  Timothy, 
First  and  Second  Peter;  and  the  difference  is 
such  as  seems  to  require  not  only  time,  but  a 
period  of  quiet  time,  succeeded  by  a  jiersecution, 
for  its  development.  (4)  The  ecclesiastical  usages 
of  the  churches  seem  to  have  made  an  advance. 


The  term  "  the  Lord's  Day,"  for  Sunday,  is 
unique  in  tlie  New  Testament;  tlie  office  of  "  pa,s- 
tor,"  found  elsewhere  clearly  marked  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  the  case  of  James,  is  here 
assumed  as  universal  in  Asia  Minor,  and  well 
settled  ;  the  public  reading  (i.  3)  of  the  Christian 
writings  in  tlie  churches  is  spoken  of  as  a  usage 
of  long  standing,  and  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  of  late  become  the 
ruling  opinion  among  critics,  that  the  book  comes 
from  a  time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  chief  arguments  which  are  urged  in 
its  support  are:  (1)  The  whole  tradition  of  the 
Domitianic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  hangs  on 
Irenajus ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Irenaeus 
has  fallen  into  an  error,  either  as  to  time  alone 
(e.g.,  Stuart),  or  as  to  matter  as  well,  —  the  ban- 
ishment, and  hence  the  time  of  it,  and  hence  the 
date  of  the  Apocalypse,  all  depending  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  Kev.  i.  9  (e.g.,  Diisterdieck). 
But  Rev.  i.  9  seems  most  naturally  to  imply  a 
banishment.  Irenaeus  does  not  depend  on  any 
inference  from  the  book,  but  mentions  excellent 
independent  sources  of  information  in  the  matter. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  all  the  evidence  of 
the  first  three  centuries  and  a  half  is  consentient, 
that  it  is  dependent  on  Irenaeus.  Eusebius,  on 
the  contrary,  understands  Clement  to  the  same 
effect,  and  appeals  as  well  to  a  plurality  of  sources 
(//.  E.,  III.  20).  (2)  There  is  not  even  an  obscure 
reference  in  the  book  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  past  event,  —  a  catastrophe  of  too  great 
importance  in  God's  dealings  with  his  church  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
This  would  probably  be  a  valid  argument  if  the 
book  were  thought  to  be  a  history  or  practical 
treatise  written  about  70-80 ;  but,  if  a  prophecy 
written  about  95,  it  is  too  much  to  demand  that  it 
should  contain  reference  to  a  catastrophe  the  les- 
sons of  which  had  been  long  since  learned,  and 
which  belonged  to  a  stadium  of  development  as 
well  as  date  long  past.  (3)  Jerusalem  is  spoken 
of  in  it  as  still  standing,  and  the  temple  as  still 
undestroyed  (xi.  1,  2,  3  sq.,  and  even  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii. 
9,  vi.  12,  16),  —  a  statement  which  proceeds  on  a 
literalistic  interpretation  confessedly  not  applica- 
ble throughout  the  book,  or  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Ezek.  xl.  sq.  (4)  The  time  of  writing  is  exactly 
fixed  by  tlie  description  of  the  then  reigning  em- 
peror in  xiii.  13  and  xvii.  7-12.  Until,  however, 
it  be  agreed  who  this  emperor  is,  —  whether  Nero 
(Berthold,  Bruston),  or  Galba  (Reuss,  Ewald,  HJl- 
genfeld,  Gebhardt),  or  Vespasian  (Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Diisterdieck,  Weiss), — this  reasoning  is  not  strong; 
and  the  interpretation  on  which  it  is  founded 
(implying  the  assumption  that  the  ideal  date  of 
any  vision  can  be  the  actual  date  of  the  book 
itself)  is  exceedingly  unnatural  in  itself,  cannot 
be  made  to  fit  the  description,  except  by  extreme 
pressure  of  its  language,  and  seems  to  fasten  false 
expectations  on  the  prophet,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
invention  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Nero  fable." 
(5)  The  chief  argument  with  evangelical  men, 
however,  is  that  derived  from  the  literary  differ- 
ences between  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  John, 
which  are  thought  by  many  to  be  too  gi-eat  to  be 
explained,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  long 
period  of  time  intervened  between  the  writing  of 
the  two  books.  The  differences  in  dogmatic  con- 
ception and  point  of  view  will  hardly,  however, 
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after  Gebhardt's  investigations,  be  asserted  to  be 
greater  than  may  be  explained  by  the  diverse 
purposes  and  forms  of  the  two  writings ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  vain  to  contend  that  the  differences  in 
style  and  language  are  such  as  are  explicable  by 
lapse  of  time.  The  Apocalypse  betrays  no  lack 
of  knowledge  of,  or  command  over,  Greek  syntax 
or  vocabulary :  the  difference  lies,  rather,  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  language  well  in  hand  is  used, 
in  style,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  solution  of  it 
must  turn  on  psychological,  and  not  chronological, 
considerations.  Every  new  investigation  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  and  significance  of  the  differ- 
ence on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  renders  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  its  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  different  requirements  of  the  well- 
marked  types  of  composition  and  the  divergent 
mental  condition  of  the  writer.  The  evangelist, 
dealing  freely  with  his  material,  takes  pains  to 
write  better  Greek  than  w-as  customary  with  him ; 
the  seer  is  overwhelmed  with  the  visions  crowd- 
ing upon  him,  and  finds  no  other  speech  fit  for 
their  expression  than  that  of  the  old  prophets, 
and  therefore  rightly  yields  himself  to  a  prophetic, 
antique,  Ezekiel-like,  Hebraizing  form  of  speech 
(Ebrard).i 

The  plan  and  siniclure  of  the  book,  the  whole 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  seen  by  John  in  one 
day  (i.  10),  are  exceedingly  artistic,  and  are  based 
on  progressive  repetitions  of  sevenfold  visions. 
It  thus  advertises  to  us  at  once  its  copious  use  of 
numerical  symbolism,  and  the  principle  underly- 
ing its  structure.  Ewald,  Volkniar,  Rinck,  Weiss, 
Farrar,  have  further  correctly  seen  that  the  whole 
consists  of  seven  sections,  and  thus  constitutes 
a  sevenfold  series  of  sevens,  and  symbolizes  the 
perfection  and  finality  of  its  revelation.  Five  of 
these  sections  are  clearly  marked  :  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  other  two.  But,  if  we  follow  the 
indications  of  the  natural  division  of  the  matter, 
we  sliall  find  the  separating  line  between  tliem  at 
xix.  11  (so  Ue  Wette,  Weiss,  Godet,  Hilgenfeld). 
The  plan  of  the  whole,  then,  is  as  follow-s :  Pro- 
logue, i.  1-8;  (1)  The  seven  churches,  i.  9-iii. 
22;  (2)  The  seven  seals,  iv.  1-viii.  1;  (3)  The 
seven  trumpets,  viii.  2-xi.  19 ;  (4)  The  seven  mys- 
tic figures,  xii.  1-xiv.  20 ;  (o)  The  seven  bowls, 
XV.  1-xvi.  21  ;  (6)  The  sevenfold  judgment  on 
the  whore,  xvii.  1-xix.  10;  (7)  The  sevenfold 
triumph,  xix.  11-xxii.  5;  Epilogue,  xxii.  (i-21. 
The  .sevenfold  subdivision  of  each  section  is  ea.sy 
to  trace  in  all  cases  except  in  (4),  (G),  and  (7), 
where  it  is  more  difficult  to  find,  and  is  more 
doubtful. 

Within  this  elaborate  plan  is  developed  the 
action  of  a  i)rophetic  poem  unsurpassed  in  sacred 
or  profane  literature  in  either  tlie  grandeur  of  its 
poetic  imagei-y,  or  the  superb  sweep  of  its  pro- 


'  [The  early  duto  Is  now  accepted  by  perhapB  the  majority 
of  flcholars.  In  Iim  favor,  beHideu  the  arjiumcnts  inenlloiied  l»y 
the  author  of  thu  article,  may  be  urged  the  alho-lon  to  the 
temple  at  .Jerusalem  (xi.  I  sq.),  In  languaKe  which  ImpUen  that 
it  yet  exlHted,  but  would  Hpeedlly  be  dcMtroyed;  and,  furllier. 
that  the  nature  and  rjbjcct  of  the  llevelation  are  bent  Huiled  by 
the  earlier  date,  wlille  itn  lilKtorical  undcrxtandliiK  i«  (freatly 
facilitated.  With  the  great  contlaKration  at  Rome,  and  the 
Ncronian  pernecution  frenh  in  mind,  with  tiie  horrorK  of  the 
Jewish  war  then  going  on,  and  In  view  of  the  (ieHtruclion  of 
Jerusalem  an  an  impending  fact,  .John  received  the  vIpIoiih  of 
ihe  conrticts  and  the  flnalvlctorleH  of  the  Chi-intian  Chnrrh. 
Ills  iHiok  came,  tlierefore,  as  a  comforter  to  hearts  diHtractcd 
by  calamitieH  without  a  parallel  in  iilBtory.  (;f.  tScHAFF,  //in- 
tori/o/  the  ChrUtian  C'/iurcA,  rev.  ed.,  vol.  I.  834-83".  —  Kc] 


phetic  vision.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  its 
correct  understanding,  that  we  should  grasp  the 
fact  tliat  its  prime  design  is  not  chronological,  but 
ethical.  It  was  not  intended  to  write  history 
beforehand,  but,  by  tracing  the  great  outlines  of 
the  struggle  between  Christ  and  the  enemy,  to 
keep  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  believer  tlie 
issue  to  which  all  tends,  and  thus  comfort  him  in 
distress,  encourage  him  in  depression,  and  succor 
him  in  time  of  need.  It  has  always  been  tlie  re- 
course of  a  persecuted  chinch.  In  proportion  as  a 
church  has  waxed  cold,  and  settled  upon  her  lees, 
in  that  proportion  has  site  neglected  this  book ; 
but,  whenever  earthly  help  and  hope  have  slipped 
from  her  grasp,  she  has  addressed  herself  to  it, 
and  found  in  it  all  she  could  need  to  comfort, 
encourage,  and  enhearten.  As  Luke  adjoined  to 
his  Acts  of  the  earthly  Christ  Acts  also  of  the 
risen  Christ,  conquering  the  world  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Rome,  and  establishing  his  church  in  the 
face  of  all  opposition,  so  John,  to  his  Acts  of  the 
God  become  man,  adjoins  the  Acts  of  the  man  be- 
come God,  triumphing  not  only  over  one  age,  but 
over  all  ages,  not  only  establishing,  but  perfect- 
ing, his  church;  and  thus  he  brings  to  the  New 
Te.stament  and  the  Bible  its  capstone  and  crown. 
"  If  the  Gospels  are  principally  intended  to  lay 
the  found.itions.  of  faith,  and  the  Epistles  to  en- 
kindle love,  the  Apocalypse  gives  food  to  hope. 
Without  it,  we  should  peihaps  see  in  the  cliurch 
only  a  place  across  which  believei's  pass  in  order 
to  attain  individually  to  salvation.  But  by  its 
help  we  recogniize  in  her  a  body  which  develops 
and  which  struggles,  until,  with  all  its  members, 
it  attains  the  full  stature  of  Christ"  (Godet). 

It  is  evident  that  all  attempts  at  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  a  book  are  foredoomed  to  failure, 
unless  they  proceed  in  full  recognition  of  its  spe- 
cial peculiarities.  Certain  guiding  principles  to 
its  exegesis  emerge  from  a  general  view  of  its 
form  and  scope.  (1)  The  primarily  ethical  jnirpose 
of  the  book,  which  at  once  determined  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  its  matter,  and  which  gives  it  a 
universal  and  eternal  application  and  usefulness, 
forbids  us  to  expect  in  it,  what  we  might  other- 
wise have  looked  for,  a  continuous  or  detailed 
account  of  the  events  of  future  ages.  All  exposi- 
tions are  wrong  which  read  it  as  a  history  framed 
with  chronological  pui'pose  and  detailed  minute- 
ness, and  seek  to  apjily  its  main  portions  to  events 
of  local  or  temporal  interest,  or  to  recognize  the 
vast  outlines  of  the  future  as  di'awn  in  it  in 
the  minute  and  recondite  details  of  past  or  contem- 
porary crises.  AV'e  might  as  well  .see  in  Michael 
Angelo's  Last  Judgment  a  county  assize.  This 
were  to  make  Joint  a  pedant,  puzzling  his  readers 
with  his  superior  knowledge  of  petty  details, 
instead  of  a  comforter,  con.soling  and  strengthen- 
ing their  hearts  by  revelation  of  the  true  rel.ttious 
and  final  outcome  of  things.  He  is  dealing 
with  the  great  conflict  of  lieaven  and  eaith 
and  liell,  not  with  such  facts  as  the  exact  time 
when  Koinan  emperors  began  to  we.ar  diadi'ins, 
or  that  Turcomans  u.sed  horse-tail  standards,  or 
that  the  arms  iif  old  France  were  three  frogs. 
(2)  Like  the  other  bililical  books,  the  Apocalypse 
was  intended  to  be,  for  the  pin-pose  it  was  meant 
to  subserve,  a  Jilain  book,  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  I'laiii  men.  No  more  than  elsewhere 
are  wo  to  find  here  a  hidden  and  esoteric  wisdom, 
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but  must  labor  to  avoid  the  two  opposite  errors, 
—  of  considering  the  Ijook  an  elaborate  puzzle,  or 
refusing  to  find  any  mystery  in  it  at  all.  It 
would  be  (lillicult  to  determine  wliicli  notion  is 
the  raon^  hopelessly  wrong,  —  that  which  supposes 
that  the  original  reader  readily  understood  its 
whole  meaning  in  every  particular,  and  which 
thus  refuses  to  allow  here  the  brooding  shadow 
which  hangs  over  all  unfulfilled  prophecy,  espe- 
cially if  only  broadly  outlined;  or  that  which 
supposes,  that,  in  delineating  each  prophetic  pic- 
ture, the  seer  chose  emblems  appropriate,  not  to 
his  own  age  or  all  ages,  but  specifically  to  that  in 
which  this  special  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  which  thus  condemns  him  to  write  in  enig- 
mas unintelligible  to  all  ages  alike,  —  a  concourse 
of  meaningless  symbols  enclosing  one  single  spot 
of  lucidity  for  each  era.  Both  the  analogy  of 
other  Scripture  and  the  experience  of  all  time 
have  disproved  both  fancies.  Notwithstanding 
the  naturalists,  no  one  has  ever  understood  all 
the  details  of  these  visions  unto  perfection  :  not- 
withstanding the  pedants,  the  unlettered  child  of 
God  has  found  them  always  open  to  his  spiritual 
sight,  and  fitted  to  his  spiritual  need.  (3)  The 
Apocalypse  is  written  in  a  language  of  its  own, 
having  its  own  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  it 
must  be  interpreted.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
graunnar  of  apocalyptical  symbolism  ;  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  various  images  is  no  more  a  mat- 
ter for  the  imagination  to  settle  than  are  points 
of  Greek  syntax.  This  is  not  the  same  as  calling 
the  book  obscure,  in  any  other  sense  than  a  writ- 
ing in  a  foreign  language  is  obscure  to  those  igno- 
rant of  it.  "  As  all  language  abounds  in  metaphor 
and  other  materials  of  imagery,  imagery  itself 
may  form  the  ground  of  a  descriptive  language. 
The  forms  of  it  may  become  intelligible  terms, 
and  the  combination  of  them  may  be  equivalent 
to  a  narrative  of  description  "  (Davison).  The 
source  and  explanation  of  this  symbolism  are  found 
■in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (especially 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah)  and  our  Lord's 
eschatological  discourses,  which,  moreover,  furnish 
the  model  on  the  lines  of  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
composed.  The  study  of  apocryphal  apocalypses 
has  also  its  uses,  since  their  symbolism  is  also 
drawn  from  the  canonical  prophets ;  but  it  is 
best  to  draw  water  direct  from  the  fountain.  (4) 
The  question  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  i,'i 
totally  distinct  from  and  secondary  to  that  of  the 
sense  of  the  prophecy.  Nowhere  is  it  more  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  processes  of  exegesis  free 
from  subjective  preconceptions,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  difficult.  There  seems  no  way,  except  to 
jealously  keep  the  exegesis  of  the  prophecy  and 
the  inquiry  after  its  fulfilment  sharply  and  thor- 
oughly separated.  It  is  only  after  we  know  fully 
what  the  book  says,  that  we  can  with  any  pro- 
priety, ask  whether,  and  how  far,  these  sayings 
have  been  fulfilled.  (5)  As  the  very  structure  of 
the  book  advises  us,  and  numerous  details  in  it 
make  certain,  it  is  exegetically  untenable  to  re- 
gard it  as  one  continuously  progi-essive  vision  : 
it  is  rather  a  series  of  seven  visions,  each  reach- 
ing to  the  end,  not  in  mere  repetition  of  each 
other,  but  in  ever-increasing  clearness  of  develop- 
ment. 

Doubtless  it  is  because  of  failure  to  note  and 
apply  these  and  like  simple  principles,  that  the 


actual  exeyesis  of  the  book  has  proceeded  after 
such  diverse  fashions,  and  reached  such  entirely 
contradictory  results.  No  book  of  the  Bible  has 
been  so  nnich  commented  on  :  the  exegesis  of  no 
book  is  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state.  It  is 
iinpo.ssible  here  to  enter  upon  tlie  historji  of  its 
itUerpretdfion:  the  works  of  Liickc  and  Elliott, 
mentioned  below,  treat  the  subject  in  detail.  In 
general,  the  .schemes  of  interpretation  that  have 
been  adopted  fall  into  tlireo  roughly  drawn  classes. 

(1)  Tlic  PreterisI,  which  holds  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  prophecies  of  the  book  were  fulfilled  in 
the  early  Christian  ages,  either  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  race  up  to  A.D.  70,  or  in  tliat  of  Pagan  • 
Rome  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  AVith 
Hentensius  and  .Salmeron  as  forerunners,  the 
Jesuit  Alcasar  (1014)  was  the  father  of  this 
school.  To  it  belong  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Hammond, 
LeClerc,  Wetstein,  Eichhorn,  Herder,  Hartwig, 
Koppe,  Hug,  Heinrichs,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Reuss,  Reville,  Renan,  Desprez,  S.  Davidson, 
Stuart,  Liicke,  Diisterdieck,  Maurice,  Farrar,  etc. 

(2)  The  Futwi.fl,  which  holds  that  the  whole 
book,  or  most  of  it,  refers  to  events  yet  in  the 
future,  to  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  sec- 
ond advent.  The  Jesuit  Ribera  (1G03)  was  the 
father  of  this  school.  To  it  belong  Lacunza, 
Tyso,  S.  R.  and  C.  Maitland,  DeBurgh,  Todd, 
Kelly,  I.  Williams,  etc.  (3)  The  Ilhlorical,  which 
holds  that  the  book  contains  a  prophetic  view  of 
the  great  conflict  between  Christ  and  the  Enemy 
from  the  first  to  the  second  advents.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  twelfth  century,  when  Berengaud,  followed 
by  Anselm  and  the  Abbot  Joachim,  expounded  it. 
It  has  received  in  one  form  or  another,  often  dif- 
fering extremely  among  themselves,  the  suffrages 
of  most  students  of  the  liook.  It  is  the  system 
of  DeLire,  Wiclif,  the  Reformers  generally,  Fox, 
Brightman,  Parens,  Mede,  Vitringa,  Sir  I.  New- 
ton, Flemming,  Daubuz,  Whiston,  Bengel,  Gaus- 
sen,  Elliott,  Faber,  Woodhouse,  Wordsworth, 
Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Von  Hofmann,  Auberlen, 
Alford,  W.  Lee,  etc.  The  last  six  of  these  writ- 
ers will  be  found  nearest  the  truth. 

Lit.  —  (1)  Introduction.  The  various  intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament,  e.g.,  Credxer's, 
Guericke's,  Bleek"s,  IIilgenfeld's,  S.  David- 
son's ;  the  arts,  in  the  encyclopedias,  e.g.,  Kit- 
To's  (by  Davidson),  McClintock  and  Strong's, 
Smith's,  Herzog's,  Lichtenberger's  (by  A. 
Sabatier),  and  Ersch  .and  Grl'ber's  (by  Reuss); 
the  prolegomena  to  the  commentaries,  e.g.,  Dijs- 
terdieck's,  Stuart's,  Ai.ford"s,  Lee's  (in  the 
Bible  Cominentarij),  and  Ebrard's  ;  and  the  sec- 
tion in  the  church  histories,  e.g.,  Neander's 
Planting  and  Training,  and  Schaff's  Historic  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  (18.53,  pp.  418-430  and  603- 
607)  and  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (vol.  i., 
1SS2,  pp.  8"25-S.j3)  ;  also  Godet  :  Studies  on  the 
New  Testament,  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  294-398;  Weiss's 
"  Apocalyptische  Studien,"  in  Studlen  und  Krlllken, 
1869  (cf.'  his  Leben  Jesu,  1882,  vol.  i.  pp.  84-101); 
Renan:  L'AnlecIirlst,  1873;  Bleek's  review  of 
Liicke,  in  Studlen  und  Krltlken,  1854,  1855;  and, 
above  all,  Li_;CKE's  great  work,  Versuch  einer  voll- 
stanrllgen  Einleltung  In  die  Ojfenbarunrj  d.  Joannls, 
second  enlarged  ed.,  1852.  —  (2)  Commentaries, 
(a)  Preterists:  —  De  Wette:  Kurze  Erkldrung d. 
O.  J.,  3d  ed.  (Moller),  1862  ;  Bi.eek  :  Vorlesungen 
iiier  d.  Ap.  (Horsbach),  1862 ;  Ewald  :  Die  Johan. 
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Schrif/en,  1862,  vol.  ii.  (cf.  his  Commentaritis  in 
Ap.  J.,  1S28)  ;  Dusterdieck:  Kritisch.  Exeget. 
HaiuW.  (in  Meyer's  series),  3d  ed.,  1877;  Stl'.\rt: 
A  Coinnienlary  on  lite  Apocalypse,  new  ed.,  1864, 
2  vols.;  Desprez:  The  Apoc.  FulfiUed,  new  ed., 
1865;  Reuss:  L' Apocalypse,  1878.  (h)  Futurists: 
—  Todd  :  Six  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  1849  ; 
C.  Maitl.\nd  :  The  Apostles'  School  of  Prophetic 
Interpretation,  1849;  DeBurgh:  An  Exposition 
to  the  Booh  of  Recelation,  1845  ;  B.  W.  Newtox  : 
Thoughts,  etc.,  18.53;  I.  Willi,\ms:  Notes,  etc., 
1873.  (c)  Historical ;  —  Eijr.\rd  :  Die  0.  J.  (in 
Olshausen's  series),  1853;  Aubeulen:  The  Proph- 
■  ecies  ^f  Daniel  and  the  Recelation,  Eng.  traus.,  1850 ; 
Von  Hokmaxn:  Weissag.u.  Erful.,  1862;  Fuller: 
Erkldrung,  etc.,  1874;  Hengstenberg  :  Die  0. 
d.h.J.,  Eng.  trans.,  1852;  Kliefortii  :  Erkldrung, 
etc.,  1874,  3  vols.  ;  Elliott:  Hone  Apocalypticce, 
5th  ed.,  1862,  4  vols.  (cf.  also  his  Warburtonian 
Lectures  for  1849-53,  Appendix) ;  Wordswortij  : 
Lectures,  etc.,  1849,  and  New  Testament,  vol.  iii., 
1860;  Alford:  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iv.,  1866; 
Lange  (ed.  Craven),  Eng.  trans.,  1874;  Lee,  in 
the  Bible  Commentary,  vol.  iv.,  1881.  —  (3)  Special 
Works.  On  the  seven  churches,  Trenxh  (1861), 
Plu.mptre  (1877),  Svobode  (1869);  Symbolical 
Parables  (1877) ;  Theology  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Gebiiardt  {7  he  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse,  Eng. 
trans.,  1878).  Practical  commentaries,  Durham, 
Vaughax,  Fuller.  —  (4)  Latest  Literature.  E. 
Huntixgford:  The  A]i<tcalypsp,u.'ilh  Commentary 
and  an  Introduction,  etc.,  London,  1881  (cf.  also 
The  Voice  of  the  Last  Prophet,  etc.,  1858);  Pember  : 
The  Great  Prophecies  concerning  the  Gentiles,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Church  of  God,  London,  1881;  Far- 
R.-VR  :  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ii.  pp.  103-352, 
New  York,  1882;  .Sch.^ff  :  Histon/  of  the  Christian 
Church,  {.,  rev.  ed.,  N.Y.,  1882  ;' Murphy  :  The 
Book  of  Recelation,  Belfast,  1882  ;  Volter  :  Die 
Entstehnngil.  Apoc,  Freib.-i.-B.,  1882;  Ittameier: 
Die  Sage  con  Nero  als  dem  Antichrist,  in  Zeitschrift 
f.  kirchl.  Wissenschaft  u.  k.  Leben,  1882,  1,  s.  19-31 ; 
MiLLiGAN  :  Inter-relations  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of 
Christ.  (Expositor,  January,  1H82),  Double  Pictures 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  atid  Ajmcalypse  {Expositor, 
October,  November,  December,  1882),  Structure  of 
Fourth  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  (Expositor,  January, 
1883),  The  Church  in  the  Apocalypse  (Expositor, 
July,  August,  September,  1883)  ;  Kre.mentz:  Die 
OJf'enli.  J.  im  Lichte  d.  Evang.  nuch  J.,  Freib.-in-B., 
1883;  J.  T.  Beck:  Erkldrung  d.  Offcnb.  Johann. 
cap.  i.-xii.,  ed.  Lindenmeyer,  (iiitersloh,  1883; 
Hhrma.vn:  Die  Zahl  066  in  tier  Off.  d.  Joh.  xiii. 
18,  n.  s.  w.,  Giistrow,  18IS3;  I.  ll.  ILvll:  Tlic 
Syrian  Apocalypse,  in  the  Journal  iff  titc  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  1882,  Miildletown, 
Conn.,  1883;  Waller:  Apocalyptic  Glimpses, 
Lond.,  18S:j;  Mu.lig.-vn:  Commentary  in  SchafT's 
Popular  Commentary  on  the  N.T.,  4tii  vol.,  Edinb. 
and  X.Y.,  1883.  ben.iamin  b.  wakkikld. 

REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION.  This  pinase  is 
ordiii.-uily  applird  to  tin;  spiiitiuil  condition  of  a 
Christian  coninmnity,  more  or  less  limited  in 
extent,  in  which  a  special  interest  is  very  gener- 
ally felt  ill  re8i)ect  to  religious  concerns,  accoin- 
paiiied  with  a  marked  manifestation  of  divine 
power  and  grace  in  tlie  quickening  of  believers, 
the  rechiiming  of  backsliders,  and  tlie  awakening, 
conviction,  and  conversion  of  the  unregenerate. 
Theory  of  Revivals.  —  The  progress  of  Chris- 


tianity in  the  world  has  rarely,  for  any  length  of 
time,  been  uniform.  Its  growth  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  community  is  characterized  by  very 
obvious  fluctuations.  Like  all  things  temporal, 
it  is  subject  to  constant  change,  exposed  to  influ- 
ences the  most  varied  and  antagonistic.  Now  it 
makes'  rapid  advances  in  its  conflict  with  sinful 
propensities  and  developments  ;  then  it  is  sub- 
jected to  obstructions  and  reverses  that  effectually 
check  its  onward  course,  and  result  in  spiritual 
declensions. 

The  natural  is  ever  at  enmity  with  the  spiritual. 
'•  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other."  Growth  in  grace  is  attain- 
able only  by  ceaseless  vigilance,  untiring  diligence, 
unremitting  conflict,  and  a  faithful  improvement 
of  the  opportunities  and  means  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement. Any  relaxation  in  the  strife  with 
moral  evil  tends  to  spiritual  retardation  :  the  evil 
gets  the  advantage  over  the  good ;  the  religious 
fervor  abates ;  the  soul  becomes  lukewarm,  cold, 
dead. 

As  with  the  individual  believer,  so  is  it  with 
tlie  community.  A  church,  a  sisterhood  of 
churches  covering  a  large  section  of  country,  by 
reason  of  the  predominating  influence  of  some 
worldly  interests,  ^  the  greed  of  gain  in  a  season 
of  great  commercial  prosperity,  the  strife  of  party 
during  a  highly  excited  political  campaign,  the 
prevalence  of  a  martial  spirit  in  a  time  of  inter- 
national or  civil  war,  or  the  lust  of  pleasure  in  a 
time  of  general  worldly  gayety  and  festivity,  or 
any  absorbing  passion  for  mere  temporal  good, 
—  may  be  so  diverted  from  the  direct  pursuit 
of  holiness,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  to  lose,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  power,  if  not  the  life, 
of  godliness.  The  spiritual  and  eternal  become 
subordinate  to  the  worldly  and  temporal.  The 
blight  of  spiritual  declension  settles  down  upon 
them,  and  attaches  itself  to  them  with  increasing 
persistency  year  by  year.  Such  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  churches  everywhere. 

The  ancient  people  of  God  were  rebuked  with 
great  frequency  by  their  priests  and  prophets  for 
their  proiiene.ss  to  spiritual  declension.  "My  peo- 
ple arc  bent  to  backsliding  from  me."  "Why  is 
this  people  of  .Jerusalem  slidden  back  by  a  per- 
petual backsliding':'"  This  proneness  was  con- 
tinually coming  to  the  Surface,  in  the  days  of 
Moses  and  the  judges,  under  the  kings,  and  both 
before  and  after  the  exile.  Judges  and  rulers, 
priests  and  )>r()iihets,  Deborah  and  Barak,  Samuel 
and  David,  Elijali  and  Klisli;i,  .lonali  and  Daniel, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were  raised  up  to  beat  back 
the  waves  of  corruption,  to  arrest  tlie  tide  of 
degeneracy,  and  to  heal  the  back.slidings  of  the 
peojile.  'i'lie  fire  was  kept  burning  on  tlie  altar 
only  by  repeated  divine  interiiositions,  resulting 
successively  in  a  revival  of  religion. 

Simil.ar  tendencies  have  from  the  beginning 
been  developed  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Churcli :  Ephesus  loses  her  first  love,  Laodicea 
becomes  lukewarm,  .Sardis  di'files  her  garments, 
Pliilippi  anil  Corintli  yield  to  tlu-  blandishments 
of  worldly  jileasures.  Worldliness  and  carnality, 
leanne.ss  and  spiritual  de.ath,  succeed,  too  often,  a 
state  of  pious  fervor,  godly  zeal,  and  holy  living. 
The  annual  narratives  of  ecclesiastical  coinmuni- 
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ties  bear  painful  testimony  to  tliis  degenerating 
tendency. 

Such  being  tlie  testimony  of  universal  experi- 
ence to  the  proneuess  of  human  nature  to  de- 
cline from  tlie  spirit  and  power  of  godliness,  how, 
it  is  asked,  is  this  tendency  to  be  checked?  Obvi- 
ously the  true  and  only  effective  and  appropriate 
remedy  for  a  season  of  spiritual  declension  is  a 
season  of  spiritual  revival.  Such  a  season,  by 
whatever  agencies  or  instrumentalities  brought 
about,  by  whatever  adjuncts  of  questionable  pro- 
priety it  may  be  accompanied,  and  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  may  properly  be  termed  "  a  revival  of 
religion." 

These  manifestations,  moreover,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
•effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  spiritual  life, 
all  progress  in  the  divine  life,  whether  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  community,  in  the  church  or 
in  the  nation,  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  whole 
period  of  grace,  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the 
final  judgment,  is  properly  termed  "the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Every  true  convert  is 
begotten  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  a  child 
of  God.  The  Spirit  is  always  in  and  with  the 
church,  carrying  forward  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Reoivals  in  Biblical  Times.  —  Mention,  moreover, 
is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  special  dispensations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  copious  effusions  of  the 
Spirit,  of  particular  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  :  "  It  sliall  come  to  pass 
afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all 
flesh."  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  of  the 
prophet  Joel  began,  as  the  apostle  Peter  testifies, 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  next  following  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Lord.  So  great  and  .so  efficacious 
was  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  about  three 
thousand  souls  were  that  day  made  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature  by  regeneration.  And  this  was 
only  the  initial  of  a  marvellous  dispensation  and 
display  of  divine  grace  in  the  renewal  and  sanc- 
tification  of  a  great  multitude  of  souls,  extending 
through  a  continued  series  of  years,  whereby  the 
Christian  Church  was  planted,  took  root,  and 
filled  the  land  of  Israel  with  its  blessed  fruits. 
It  was  a  great  and  glorious  revival  of  religion. 

This  was  but  the  first  great  revival  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  Times  without 
number,  at  particular  periods,  in  peculiar  exigen- 
cies, God  has  interposed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
church  and  for  the  triumphant  advancement  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  After  a  season  of  spiritual 
declension,  when  iniquity  had  come  in,  and  rolled 
■over  the  whole  land  like  a  desolating  flood,  a  wave 
of  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  has  spread 
itself  over  a  whole  region  of  country,  whereby 
the  attention  of  the  multitude  has  been  aroused, 
great  numbers  of  the  careless  and  thoughtless 
have  been  brought  under  saving  conviction,  and 
converts  by  thousands  liave  been  brought  into  the 
church  of  such  as  should  be  saved.  ISIarvellous 
changes  have  thus  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of 
large  communities,  affecting  most  favorably  the 
character  and  the  results  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  the  devotions  of  the  closet,  the  family, 
and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
multitude  in  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns,  result- 
ing in  an  extraordinary  quickening  of  religious 
affections,  a  general  stimulus  of  Christian  graces, 


and  the  divine  renewal  of  souls  that  were  dead 
in  trespass(\s  and  sins. 

Not  only  at  Jeru.salem,  but  everywhere  in  all 
the  region  round  about  where  the  apostles  and 
apostolic  men  preached  in  those  days,  and  far 
away  among  the  Gentiles,  —  at  .Samaria,  at  Caesa- 
rea,  at  the  two  Antiochs,  at  Lystra  and  Derbe,  at 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  at  Athens  and  Corinth, 
at  Ephesus  and  Kome,  —  such  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed. So  many  and  so  mighty  were  those  spe- 
cial manifestations  of  divine  power  and  grace  in 
the  gospel,  by  reason  of  such  effusions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  TertuUian  could  .say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
civil  authorities,  "  We  have  filled  all  places  of 
your  dominions, — cities,  islands,  corporations, 
councils,  armies,  tribes,  the  senate,  the  palace, 
the  court  of  judicature."  "  So  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  God,  and  prevailed." 

T/ie  Great  Proleslant  Reiuval.  —  Passing  over 
the  intervening  centuries,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
What  was  the  Protestant  Reformation,  that  be- 
ginning in  the  fourteenth  century  under  Wiclif, 
and  continued  under  IIus  in  the  fifteenth,  at 
length  culminated  in  the  sixteenth  under  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits?  It 
was  a  special  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  whereby 
the  minds  of  men  everywhere  in  Christian  lands 
were  tuiiied  towards  the  utterances  of  the  Divine 
Word,  the  errors  of  the  Papacy  were  discovered 
and  renounced,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  appre- 
hended and  embraced  by  multitudes,  and  the 
churches  built  up  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  It 
was  a  great  and  general  revival  of  religion,  where- 
by converts  in  tens  of  thousands  were  born  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  So  tliorough  and  wide-spread 
were  those  conversions,  that  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion were  kindled  in  vain.  In  spite  of  princes 
and  prelates,  converts  to  the  pure  faith  of  the 
gospel  were  made  all  over  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  and  not  a 
few  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  was  the  greatest  re^ 
vival  of  religion  that  the  world  had  witnessed, 
and  the  church  enjoyed,  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Rei'iuals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  From 
that  day,  all  along  the  centuries,  the  annals  of 
the  church  abound  in  testimoiues  to  the  reality 
and  efficacy  of  these  special  effusions  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  was  born  anew  in  the 
great  revival  under  Knox  and  his  brethren. 
"  The  whole  nation,"  says  Kirkton,  "  was  con- 
verted by  lump."  Near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  the  ministiy  of  such  divines  as 
Wishart,  Cooper,  and  Welsh,  all  Scotland  was 
visited  by  an  extraordinary  eft'usion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  mightily  were  men  affected,  that  the 
whole  General  Assembly,  four  hundred  ministers 
and  elders,  while  renewing  their  solenm  league 
and  covenant,  with  sighs  and  groans  and  tears, 
were  swayed  by  the  Spirit,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  by  the  "rushing  mighty  wind"  of  the  driv- 
ing tempest. 

Similar  scenes  were  further  witnessed  in  Scot- 
land, beginning  in  162.3,  at  Stewarton,  extending 
through  the  land,  and  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  eventuating  in  that  remarkable  display  of 
divine  grace  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  where,  in 
June,  1630,  under  the  preaching  of  Bruce  and 
Livingston,  "  near  five  hundred  "  souls,  in  one  day, 
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were  brought  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and 
presently  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel. 
So,  too,  in  1038,  on  the  occasion  of  signing  the 
covenant,  the  whole  country  was  stirred  as  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  God.  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
Livingston,  "  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  all 
at  once,  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  the  tears  fall- 
ing down  their  eyes,"  as  with  one  heart  they 
vowed  to  be  the  Lord's.  Such  was  the  prepara- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  in  England  also,  for  the 
great  reformation,  that  issued  in  the  Common- 
wealth under  Cromwell,  and  tlie  prevalence  of 
Puritanism  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Great  Aicakening  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
—  A  period  of  great  degeneracy,  profligacy,  and 
corruption,  succeeded  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy, extending  into  the  next  century.  At 
length,  in  1730,  an  era  of  spiritual  revival  was 
ushered  in,  under  the  preaching  of  the  AVesleys, 
Whitefield,  and  a  host  of  like-minded  men  of 
God,  during  which  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  were  visited  with  a  wonderful 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
wave  of  divine  grace  extended  to  the  British  Col- 
onies in  America,  where,  under  the  preaching  of 
Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and  the  Tennents,  and 
others  of  kindred  spirit,  the  churches  everywhere, 
in  and  out  of  Xew  England,  were  so  graciously 
and  jxjwerfully  revived,  that  the  period  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "  The  Great  Awakening,"  so 
many  were  the  revivals  of  religion  among  the 
Christian  people  of  the  Western  ^^'ol■ld. 

These  visitations  of  theSpirit  were  followed  by 
the  French  War  and  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  resulting  in  a  great  decay  of  piety, 
and  a  wide  diffusion  of  scoffing  infidelity  and 
profanity.  During  this  period,  here  and  there  a 
church  or  neighborhood  was  favored  with  a  gra- 
cious outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  churches  in  America  were  brought  into 
a  most  lamentable  state  of  spiritual  declension. 
At  length,  in  1702,  "  commenced,"  says  Dr.  Griffin, 
"  that  series  of  revivals  in  America  which  has 
never  been  interrupted.  I  could  stand  at  my  door 
in  Xew  Hartford,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,"  he 
adds,  "  and  number  fifty  or  sixty  congregations 
laid  down  in  one  field  of  divine  wonders,  and  as 
many  more  in  different  parts  of  New  England." 

The  Grand  Era  of  Modern  Revicals.  —  All  over 
the  new  settlements  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  a  work  of  divine  grace,  resulting  from 
a  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  beginning  in 
1790,  and  continuing  for  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
coin])l<'tely  remoulded  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  led  large  numbers  to  forsake  their  sins  and 
unbelief,  and  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
church.  Again  :  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
(181'2-15),  many  of  the  churches  were  favored 
with  revivals.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the 
years  1827-32,  when,  under  the  preaching  of 
Xettleton,  Finney,  and  other  evangelists,  and  by 
means  of  protracted  meetings  of  four  days'  con- 
tinuance, or  longer,  revivals  were  multiplied  all 
over  the  land. 

Very  marked,  also,  was  the  wave  of  spiritual 
grace,  that,  begimiing  in  tiie  city  of  New  York 
early  in  1858,  shortly  after  a  season  of  widesjiread 
bankruptcy,  spi'ead  from  city  to  city,  and  town  to 
town,  all  over  the  United  States,  until,  within  a 


single  year,  nearly  half  a  million  of  converts  had 
been  )-eceived  into  the  churches.  It  was  confined 
to  no  denomination,  no  section,  and  no  one  class, 
in  the  communities  where  it  prevailed.  It  was  a 
great  and  wonderful  revival. 

During  the  year  1837  a  work  of  peculiar  power 
began  at  a  mission  station  at  Hilo,  in  Hawaii, 
under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Coan,  and  continued 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  7,557 
converts  were  received  into  that  one  church  ;  1,705 
having  been  admitted  the  same  day,  July  1,  1838. 
Since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  world  had 
scarcely  witnessed  so  wonderful  a  display  of  di- 
vine grace.  And  now,  within  the  past  five  years 
(1S7S-S3),  a  still  more  powerful  movement  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Telugu  Mission,  India,  nas  resulted 
in  bringing  more  tlian  twenty  thousand  hopeful 
converts  into  the  churches  ;  the  accessions  during 
the  past  year  (1882)  averaging  not  less  than  two 
hundred  per  month. 

The  evangelical  churches  in  America  very  gen- 
erally, and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  also  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces, most  heartily  believe  in  revivals  of  religion, 
look  for  them,  pray  and  labor  for  them,  and  de- 
rive much  of  their  vitality  from  these  eft'usions 
of  the  Spirit.  A  large  proportion  of  their  minis- 
try have  been  converted  in  revivals.  A  class  of 
preachers  known  as  "evangelists,"  or  "revival- 
ists," devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  promotion. 
Here  and  there,  serious  irregularities  have  been 
introduced  by  enthusiasts,  and  much  harm  done 
to  religion.  These  offences,  however,  are  excep- 
tional, ajid  of  very  limited  influence.  Very  gener- 
ally, revivals  of  religion  are  regarded  by  the  best 
people  as  mighty  helpers  to  the  churches,  and  as 
most  salutary  in  their  influence  over  the  church 
and  the  world. 

Lit.  —  Fleming  :  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures, 
1681,  2  vols.  ;  Edwards  :  Narrutice  of  the  Woik 
of  God  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  1730,  and  Thoughts 
on  the  Revical  of  Religion  in  New  England,  1742 ; 
Robe  :  Narratire  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  at  Camhuslang,  etc.,  1742  ;  T)ic  Chris- 
tian History,  1743-44,  2  vols.  ;  Journals  of  George 
Whitefeld,  and  Journals  of  John  Wesley  (various 
dates)  ;  Pringle  :  Prayer  for  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion, 1796;  Surprising  Accounts  of  the  Revival  of 
Religion  in  the  ignited  States  of  America,  1802; 
Si'UAGUE  [William  B.]  :  Lectures  on  Revivals  of 
Religion,  1833;  Finney  [Charles  G.]:  Lectures 
on  Revivals  of  Religion,  1835;  Duncan  [Mrs.  M. 
G.  L.]  :  History  of  Revivals  of  Religion  iti  the  British 
Isles,  1840;  Tracts  of  Glasguiv  Revival  Tract  Society, 
1840;  Douglas:  On  the  Revival  of  Ritigion,  1840; 
Scotch  Ministers:  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion, 1840;  Tracy:  The  Great  Awakening.  \%\2; 
Sey'MOUR  :  IJJ'e  and  Times  of  the  (Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  1844;  IIuMi'iiRKY  [IIeman];  Revival 
Sketches  and  Afanual,  1850;  Narratives  <f  Revivals 
of  Religion  in  Scotland,  Irelanil,and  Wales  (Presb. 
Board);  Spekh  [William]:  The  Great  Revival  of 
ISOO;  Fisii :  Handbook  of  Revivals,  1874;  Headley 
[P.  C.]:  Evangelists  in  ihe  Church,  1875;  Porter: 
Revivals  of  R(di<iion,  1877;  Newell:  Revivals,  Hotv 
ami  When,  1882;  [G.  W.  Hervey:  Manual  of 
Jievivals,  1881]  ;  and  memoirs  of  ^Vhi^l'fil'ld,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  Robert  and  .lames  Ilaldanc, 
(iilliert  Tennent,  iJettleton,  Finney,  Kirk,  Baker, 
and  other  evangelists.         E.  F.  U.nFlKI.D,  D.D- 
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REVOLUTION,  The  French.  In  Ecclesiastical 
Respects. — The  violent  coiiiinutinn,  wliicli,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cmitury,  uhnost  de- 
stroyed the  whole  social  and  political  organization 
of  tlie  French  people,  was  principally  and  prima- 
rily an  attack  upon  medijeval  feudalism ;  but  so 
close  was  tlie  connection  between  the  feudal  State 
and  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  that  an  attack 
on  the  former  could  not  fail  to  affect  also  the 
latter.  Moreover,  all  the  writers  and  teacliers 
who  had  engaged  in  undermining  tiie  founda- 
tions of  the  social  fabric  were  utterly  hostile,  not 
only  to  the  church  and  her  officials,  but  to  reli- 
gion in  general.  A  supercilious  scepticism  with 
respect  to  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  a  fickle-hearted  frivolity,  which  felt  the  moral 
code  of  Christianity  as  a  galling  chain,  stirred  up 
a  suspicion  that  the  clergy  clung  to  their  political 
privileges,  their  social  organization,  their  wealth, 
not  from  any  conviction  of  having  a  higher  call- 
ing, but  from  mere  egotism  and  arrogance.  The 
idea  of  the  church  as  an  institution  based  on 
divine  authority  was  gone,  and  to  employ  her 
wealth  in  aid  of  the  bankrupt  State  seemed  a 
simple  and  natural  expedient. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
generally  believed  in  the  higher  circles  of  French 
society,  that  the  clergy,  as  a  privileged  class, 
would  make  common  cause  with  the  nobility ; 
but  this  supposition  was  rudely  shaken  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  contest.  While  the  nobility 
insisted  upon  strict  class-separation  in  the  debate 
and  voting  of  the  states-general,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  delegates  of  clergy  (a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  eight)  joined  the 
third  estate  on  June  22,  1789  ;  and,  two  days 
later,  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  other  ecclesiastical 
delegates,  led  by  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun, 
followed  the  example.  The  clergy  began  to 
become  popular,  the  more  so  as  they  proved  very 
liberal  under  the  discussion  of  the  financial  emer- 
gency. The  abolition  of  tithes,  Aug.  7,  with- 
out any  recompense,  they  subnutted  to  almost 
without  resistance;  and  when,  on  Sept.  2G,  it  was 
moved  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  service  of  the 
church  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  decent  cele- 
bration should  be  used  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
peop>le,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Paris  supported  the 
move ;  and  on  Sept.  29  the  generous  offer,  esti- 
mated at  a  value  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
million  francs,  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly. 
But  heavier  sacrifices  were  soon  demanded, — 
sacrifices  which  apparently  meant  ruin.  When 
Necker,  in  August,  presented  his  desperate  repiort 
on  the  finances,  some  one  proposed  to  confi.scate 
the  estates  of  the  church,  and  thus  pay  the  debt 
of  the  State.  But  at  that  time  the  proposition 
met  with  no  favor.  It  was  again  taken  up,  how- 
ever, in  the  fall,  and  then  by  one  of  tlie  dignita- 
ries of  the  church,  Talleyrand.  On  Oct.  10  he 
moved  tliat  one-third  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
church,  estimated  at  fifty  million  francs,  should 
be  used  for  covering  the  deficit  of  the  budget, 
arguing  that  the  clei'gy  were  not  the  projirietors, 
but  only  the  usufructuaries,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estates;  that  the  State  had  absolute  authority 
over  every  corporation  or  society  formed  within 
its  pale ;  that,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
church,  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  was  only  an 
administrator,  and  could  apjpropriate  for  his  own 


use  only  so  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
while  the  rest  belonged  to  the  poor.  Under  the 
hands  of  Mirabeau  and  Abbe  Gringoire,  the  mo- 
tion received  a  much  more  radical  redaction  ;  and 
on  Nov.  2  the  Assembly  decided,  with  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  votes  against  three  hundred 
and  forty-six,  that  all  ecclesiastical  estates  were 
in  reality  the  property  of  the  nation,  an<l  stood  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation  on  the  condition  that 
the  expienses  of  the  piuljlic  worship  and  of  the 
support  of  all  church-ofGcials  were  first  defrayed. 
Two  days  later  the  king  confirmed  the  decree, 
and  among  the  people  the  clergy  found  no  .sym- 
pathy: on  the  contrary,  scoffing  caricatures  were 
showered  down  upon  them  in  pamphlets,  theatri- 
cal plays,  etc. 

The  clergy  still  hopied  that  the  decree  would 
never  be  practically  carried  out,  but  in  this  they 
were  completely  mistaken.  Other  decrees  were 
issued  .soon  after,  which  showed  that  the  piroceed- 
ings  of  the  Assembly  were  not  governed  by  a 
mere  regard  to  the  financial  emergency.  On 
Feb.  11,  1790,  all  ecclesiastical  orders  and  congre- 
gations were  dissolved,  with  the  exception  only 
of  those  which  were  devoted  to  instruction  of 
children  and  the  nursing  of  tlie  sick.  The  in- 
mates of  the  monasteries  were  allowed  to  return 
to  civil  life  by  a  simple  announcement  to  the 
nearest  secular  authority ;  and  according  to  the 
character  of  their  monastic  vows,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  monastery,  their  age,  etc.,  they 
received  a  pension  of  from  seven  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  francs.  The  nuns,  when  they 
were  not  disposed  to  break  their  vows,  were  gen- 
erally allowed  to  remain  in  their  monasteries ; 
while,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  monks 
were  transferred  to  certain  houses  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  evident  that  the  Assembly 
considered  the  church  the  main-stay  of  all  old 
superstition,  the  corner-stone  of  the  feudal  State, 
and  that  her  total  destruction  was  tlie  real  aim 
of  the  whole  movement.  On  April  19  the  admin- 
istration of  all  church-property  was  transferred 
to  the  State,  and  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  was  charged  with  selling  four  hundred 
million  francs'  worth  of  ecclesiastical  estates ; 
and  on  May  29  the  debate  on  the  re-organization 
of  the  church,  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
began.  A  new  circumscription  of  the  bishoprics, 
in  order  to  make  them  conform  with  the  depart- 
ments, reduced  their  number  from  a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  to  eighty-thi'ee.  The  bishops  should 
be  elected  by  the  same  body  of  voters  as  the 
members  of  the  depjartmental  Assembly,  and 
should  be  installed  by  the  metropolitan,  or  the 
oldest  bishop  of  the  province.  To  seek  papal 
confirmation  was  formally  forbidden.  The  chap- 
ters were  dissolved,  and  only  a  limited  immber  of 
episcopal  vicars  appointed  for  each  see.  Priests 
should  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
parish,  and  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  Their  sal- 
ary was  fixed  at  from  twelve  hundred  to  four 
thousand  francs,  besides  house  and  garden  ;  that 
of  the  bishops,  at  twenty  thousand  francs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  received 
fifty  thousand  francs.  In  the  debate  the  clergy 
took  very  little  part.  Their  principal  speakers 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  the  .Jansenist 
theologian  Camus,  who  tried  hard  to  prove  that 
the  plan  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  New 
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Testament  and  the  councils  of  the  fourth  century. 
On  July  12  the  debate  was  ended,  and  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy  was  ready :  only  the 
assent  of  the  king'  was  lacking. 

The  king  had  been  most  painfully  touched  by 
the  attacks  on  the  church,  and  he  actually  felt 
his  conscience  hurt  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated 
July"2S,  1790 ;  but  the  Pope's  answer  of  Aug.  17  j 
was  vague  and  evasive,  and  on  Aug.  24  the  king 
confirmed  the  decree.  Meanwhile  the  bishops 
were  busy  with  organizing  a  passive  resistance,  j 
Boisgelin,  archbishop  of  Aix,  drew  up  a  protest, 
Exposition  des  principes,  representing  the  contra- 
diction between  the  principles  of  the  church  and 
those  of  the  civil  constitution  ;  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  bishops  signed  the  instrument,  which  on 
Xov.  9  was  sent  to  the  Pope  through  Cardinal 
Bernis.  The  National  Assembly  answered  by  a 
law  of  Xov.  27,  which  demanded  that  all  ecclesi- 
astics should  take  an  oath  on  the  Constitution, 
and  threatened  those  who  refused  with  deposition, 
loss  of  civil  rights,  and  punishment  for  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  order.  Abbe  Gregoire  was 
the  first  to  take  the  oath;  Talleyrand  and  seventy- 
one  other  clergymen  followed  the  next  day ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  ecclesiastics  who 
sat  in  the  National  Assembly  refused ;  and  out 
in  the  country  refusal  became,  in  many  districts, 
the  rule.  In  Southern  France,  traces  of  rebellion 
began  to  sliow  themselves.  By  a  letter  of  March 
10,  1791,  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  a  formal 
brief  of  April  13,  the  Pope  now  defined  the  posi- 
tion he  proposed  to  maintain  with  respect  to 
the  whole  movement.  He  absolutely  condemned 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  declared  all 
its  pre.scripts  and  arrangements  null  and  void, 
demanded  that  the  clergymen  who  had  taken 
the  oath  should  retract  within  forty  days,  under 
penalty  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  and 
exhorted  the  faithful  among  the  people  to  keep 
aloof  from  any  priest  not  recognized  by  the  papal 
church.  The  declaration  made  a  deep  impression. 
On  the  one  side,  many  priests  retracted ;  Talley- 
rand resigned  his  bishopric,  and  returned  to  civil 
life :  on  the  other,  the  mob  of  Paris  burnt  the 
Pope  in  ijfiijie,  and  the  National  Assembly  closed 
all  the  churches  in  which  the  priests  did  not  con- 
form to  the  civil  constitution.  But,  on  account 
of  an  earlier  law  establishing  freedom  of  worship, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  National  Assembly  to 
forbid  the  obstinate  priests  to  celebrate  service  in 
private  houses  and  chapels ;  and  it  now  became 
a  point  of  honor  among  all  royalists  to  support 
and  encourage  those  priests  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath.  By  the  king's  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  Hight  and  the  Pope's  too  hasty  letter  of  con- 
gratulation,—  which  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  was  published,  —  the  ten- 
sion of  the  situation  was  very  much  increased. 
On  Sept.  11  the  National  Assembly  incorporated 
the  i>apal  dominions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin 
witli  Prance ;  and  on  Nov.  29  it  issued  a  law  that 
every  priest  v.  ho  had  not  taken  the  oatli  should 
present  himself  within  eight  days,  and  take  the 
oath,  before  the  municipal  authority,  under  peiuil- 
ty  of  losing  his  pension,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, being  punislied  with  imprisonment. 
The  king  vetoed  the  law,  but  with  no  other  result 


than  a  palpable  increase  of  the  hatred  against 
him  and  the  chuich ;  and  when  he  also  vetoed 
the  law  of  May  27,  1792,  which  condemned  all 
refractory  priests  to  deportation  in  order  to  stop 
their  re-actionary  agitation,  the  National  Assem- 
bly was,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob,  forced  to  super- 
sede the  royal  veto.  Deportation  to  Guiana  was 
impossible,  as  the  government  lacked  the  neces- 
sary means.  But  very  severe  measures  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  situation  of 
the  non-sworn  clergy  became  terrible.  A  great 
number  of  priests  were  diagged  to  Paris,  and 
imprisoned  in  tlie  monastery  of  the  Carmelites : 
eighteen  of  them  were  murdered  in  the  streets 
by  the  mob,  and  sixty  more  in  the  courtyard. 
One  Rossignol  boasted  that  he  had  killed  more 
than  sixty-eight  priests.  Fortunate  were  those 
who  escaped  by  flight.  More  than  forty  thousand 
French  priests  fled  to  England,  Spain,  the  Papal 
States,  etc.  In  England  alone  about  eight  thou- 
sand found  refuge. 

Nevertheless,  the  whirlwind  was  yet  far  from 
having  reached  the  acme  of  its  fury.  A  number 
of  laws  now  appeared,  purporting  to  dissolve  the 
connection  between  Christianity  and  civil  life. 
A  law  of  Sept.  20,  1792,  defined  marriage  as  a 
merely  civil  contract,  dissolvable  by  common  con- 
sent, and  transferred  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  from  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  civil  authorities.  A  law  of  Sept.  22  inaugu- 
rated the  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  cal- 
endar, —  the  j'ear  should  lie  reckoned  from  the 
establishment  of  the  republic ;  tlie  month  should 
be  divided  into  three  decades,  each  of  ten  days, 
the  first  of  which  should  be  kejit  a  holiday ;  the 
five  surplus  days  of  the  new  year  should  be  feast- 
days,  in  honor  of  Genius,  Labor,  etc.  ;  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Christian  Sunday  was  positively 
prohibited.  On  the  whole,  the  convention  proved 
much  more  hostile  to  Christianity  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Public  avowals  of  atheism  became 
quite  common.  On  Aug.  25,  1703,  a  deputation 
of  teachers  and  pupils  presented  itself  before 
the  convention  ;  and  the  pupils  begged  that  they 
should  not  any  longer  be  trained  "  to  pray  in  the 
name  of  a  so-called  god,"  but  be  well  instructed 
in  tlie  maxims  of  liberty  and  equality ;  and  on 
Nov.  1  anotlier  deputation,  from  Nantes,  openly 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
service.  The  granting  of  the  demand  was  not 
far  off.  On  Nov.  7  a  letter  from  a  priest  was 
read  aloud  in  the  convention,  beginning  thus  :  "  I 
am  a  priest;  that  is,  I  am  a  charlatan."  Imme- 
diately after,  the  Archbi.slioii  of  Paris,  an  old  man, 
Goliel  by  mvnie,  entered  the  hall,  laid  down  his 
staff  and  his  ring  on  the  presi<lenfs  table,  re- 
nounced his  ollice  in  the  Ronian-Catliolic  Church, 
and  declared,  amidst  immense  ajiplause,  that  lie 
recognized  no  other  national  worship  than  tiiat  of 
liberty  and  ecjuality.  On  Nov.  10  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris  celebrated  a  grand  festival  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  honor  of  Rea.son. 
.Mademoist'llc  .Maillard  of  the  (Irand  Opera,  in 
wliite  robe  and  blue  cap,  re]>rc.sentiMl  the  goddess 
of  Reason.  On  men's  slioulders  she  was  carried 
from  the  church  to  the  convention.  The  presi- 
dent embraced  her;  and  the  whole  convention 
accompanied  her  li.-ick  to  the  church,  and  jiartici- 
])ated  in  tlie  festival  thus  sanctioning  the  aboli- 
tiuu  of  Christianity,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
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worship  of  Reason.  On  Nov.  13  all  magistrates 
were  authorized  to  receive  the  resignations  of  the 
clergy,  and  all  priests  were  admonished  to  re- 
nounce Christianity;  and  on  Nov.  22  those  bishops 
and  priests  who  willingly  abdicated  were  granted 
pensions.  The  cluircli-buildings  were  used  as 
temples  of  Reason,  as  storehouses,  as  sheep-pens, 
etc. :  not  a  few  were  destroyed. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all 
religion  had  died  out  in  France :  by  no  means. 
Everywhere  the  people,  especially  the  women, 
continued  to  visit  the  churches ;  and  even  in  the 
convention,  voices  were  heard  denouncing  the 
rude,  anti-religious  demonstrations.  Singularly 
enough,  it  was  Robespierre  who  gave  the  first 
sign  of  a  coming  re-action.  On  Nov.  21  he  hotly 
attacked  Hebert  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins. 
"  There  are  people,"  he  said,  "  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  destroying  superstition,  try  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  of  atheism.  But  atheism  is  only 
for  the  aristocrats ;  while  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  defends  innocence,  and  punishes 
crime,  is  for  the  people."  The  speech  was  not 
without  effect,  and  Robespierre  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  push  his  plans.  Finally,  on  May  7, 
1794,  he  persuaded  the  convention  to  decree  that 
the  French  people  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
a  Sujireme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  that  festivals  ought  to  be  introduced  tending 
to  re-awaken  in  men  thoughts  of  the  Divinity. 
The  first  festival  was  held  on  June  8.  Robes- 
pierre, as  president  of  the  convention,  appeared 
with  a  huge  bouquet  in  his  hand,  and  colored 
plumes  in  his  hat.  and  made  a  politico-moral 
speech,  interspersed  with  various  kinds  of  child- 
ish mummeries.  Of  course  the  infidels  laughed, 
and  the  faithful  were  scandalized :  nevertheless, 
the  festival  denotes  the  turning-point  of  the  move- 
ment. The  constitution  of  Aug.  22, 1795,  granted 
religious  liberty.  Christian  worship  was  tolerated 
once  more;  and  in  many  places  the  congregations 
received  back  their  church-buildings  on  the  sim- 
ple condition  that  they  should  themselves  defray 
the  expenses  to  keep  them  in  repair;  also  a  great 
number  of  emigrant  priests  returned  to  France. 
IMany  restrictions,  however,  still  remained  in  force, 
—  thus,  it  was  not  allowed  to  use  bells;  and  the 
persecutions  did  not  cease  altogether.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Aug.  24,  1797,  it  was  demanded 
that  all  priests  should  take  an  oath  on  the  new 
constitution,  which  bound  them  to  hate  royalty, 
and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  republic. 
About  seventeen  thousand  clergymen  are  said  to 
have  taken  the  oath,  but  such  as  would  not  were 
treated  with  great  severity.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty  were  deported  to  Guiana,  and  as  many 
died  miserably  at  Oleron  and  Rhee. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  proceeded,  generally  speaking,  along 
with  the  growing  influence  of  Napoleon.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  Egypt,  the  imprisoned 
clergymen  were  set  free,  Dec.  28,  17f»9 ;  the  civil 
authorities  were  instructed  to  let  alone  all  reli- 
gious affairs;  the  churches  were  allowed  to  be 
kept  open,  not  only  on  the  first  day  of  the  decade, 
but  on  any  day  it  pleased  the  congregation ;  the 
number  of  the  revolutionary  festivals  was  dimin- 
ished to  two;  and  the  civil  oath,  binding  them 
to  hate  royalty,  was  not  demanded.  In  gpite  of 
the  rapid  spreading  of  infidelity  during  the  last 


ten  years,  and  though  the  people  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  weaned  from  religious  worship  by  the  Revo- 
lution, about  forty  thousand  congregations  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church; 
and  on  April  18,  1801,  service  was  celebrated,  on 
the  order  of  Xapoleon,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  He  hoped 
thus  to  form  a  solid  party  in  supjiorl  of  his  own 
power,  and  he  partly  succeeded.  A  peculiar  diffi- 
culty arose  from  tiie  dissension  which  i^revailed 
among  the  clergj-.  Tliose  priests  who  had  taken 
the  oath  on  the  Constitution  considered  them- 
selves as  the  true  bearers  of  the  French  Church, 
and  prided  tliemselves  on  having  remained  stead- 
fast at  their  post  in  the  days  of  danger;  while 
the  non-sworn  priests  —  the  emigrants,  who  now 
returned  —  looked  down  upon  them  as  apostates 
and  infidels,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  the  circumstances  like  reeds  by  the 
winds.  Napoleon  first  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  former  part}',  the  constitutional  priests ; 
but,  when  he  saw  that  not  one  of  the  non-sworn 
priests  was  present  at  the  great  National  Council, 
opened  by  Bishop  Gregoire  on  June  29,  or  took 
the  least  notice  of  its  proceedings,  he  innnediately 
changed  policy,  and  opened  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Pope  through  the  emigrant  bishops, — 
negotiations  which  finally  resulted  in  the  Con- 
cordat. See  CoNxoRDAT,  FnANCE,  Huguenots, 
etc. 

Lit.  —  Barruel:  Histoire  <lu  cleryc  en  France 
pendant  la  revolution,  London,  1794-1804,  2  vols. ; 
Abbe  Jaufret:  Memoirex,  Paris,  1803,  2  vols.; 
Gregoire  :  Memoirs,  Paris,  1837,  2  vols. ;  Abbe 
Jager  ;  Hist,  de  I'eglixe  de  France  pendant  la  rero- 
lutioti,  Paris,  1852,  2  vols. ;  Aug.  Theixer  :  Docu- 
ments inedits,  etc., Paris,  1857,  2  vols. ;  [Pressen.se  : 
The  Church  and  the  French  Revolution,  a  History 
of  the  Relations  of  Church  and  State  from  1789  to 
iS02,  London,  18G9].  KLUPFEL. 

REYNOLDS,  Edward,  D.D.,  Church-of-England 
pi'elate;  b.  at  Southampton,  1599;  d.  at  Norwich, 
Jan.  16,  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  became  probation-fellow  in  1620,  on 
account  of  "his  uncommon  skill  in  the  Greek 
tongue  ;  "  was  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, and  rector  of  Braynton,  Northamptonshire  ; 
was  the  "  pride  and  glory  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,"  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  a  very  eloquent,  learned,  and  popular 
preacher,  though  his  voice  was  harsh,  and  a  cau- 
tious man,  though  lacking  in  firmness.  On  the 
ejection,  by  the  Long  Parliament  (1646),  of  ob- 
noxious heads  of  colleges,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Fell 
as  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
dean  of  Christ  Church.  From  1651  to  1659  he 
was  deprived  of  his  deanery,  because  he  refused, 
in  common  with  the  Presbyterians,  to  take  the 
"  Engagement,"  and  therefore  accepted  the  vica- 
riate of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  London.  In  1659  he 
was  restored,  conformed  at  the  Restoration,  and 
was  in  that  year  (1660)  chaplain  to  the  king, 
warden  of  Merton  College,  and  made  bishop  of 
Norwich,  without,  however,  surrendering  his  Pres- 
byterian view,  that  a  bishop  was  only  a  chief  pres- 
byter, and  governed  with  the  assistance  of  his 
co-presbyters.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  on  the 
committee  to  draw  up  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  in  1661  he  was  a  member  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference.    In    the    latter   capacity   his    weakness 
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showed  itself.  He  carried,  however,  his  Puri- 
tanic principles  into  practice  even  while  a  bishop, 
and  lived  simply  for  his  diocese.  His  Works  were 
first  collected  and  published  in  1658;  best  edition, 
with  Life,  bv  A.  Cualmeks,  London,  1826,  6  vols. 

REYNOLDS  (RAINOLDS),  John,  D.D.,  Puri- 
tan ;  b.  at  I'inho,  Devonshire,  1519  ;  d.  at  Oxford, 
Slay  21, 1607.  He  was  successively  scholar,  fellow, 
and  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
For  a  while  he  was  dean  of  Lincoln  (1593),  but 
resigned  when  chosen  president.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  Puritan  leaders,  and  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  where  he 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  suggesting  to 
King  James  the  desirability  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible.  (See  English  Bible  Versions.) 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  revisers,  and  as- 
signed to  the  committee  to  translate  the  prophets, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  part.  He  was 
endowed  witli  a  wonderful  memory,  and  passed 
for  a  marvel  of  scholarship.  SeeNE.-vLE:  Hisloi-y 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  252  ;  J.  L  Mombert,  Hand- 
book of  English  Versions,  pp.  .3.38,  345. 

RHE'CIUM  (breach)  now  Rheggio,  with  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  in  extreme  south-west  Italy, 
opposite  Messina.  Paul  stopped  there  a  day  on 
his  wav  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 

RHE'GIUS  (not  REGIUS,  for  his  family  name 
was  "  Rieger,"  and  not,  as  his  own  son,  and,  after 
him,  many  others  have  it,  "Konig"),  Urbanus, 
b.  at  Langenargen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1489 ;  d.  at  Celle,  May  27, 
1541.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Freiburg 
under  Zasius  the  humanist,  among  the  jurists; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  study  of  classical  languages  and  literatures 
under  the  celebrated  humanists,  Capito  and  ^Esti- 
campianus;  and  such  progress  did  he  make  in 
that  field,  that  in  1517  he  was  crowned  as  imperial 
orator  and  poeta  laurealus  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Theological  influences,  however,  were 
not  altogether  lacking,  even  at  that  time.  In 
Freiburg  he  became  so  intimate  with  Eck,  that 
in  1510  he  followed  him  to  Ingolstadt;  and  in 
1518  he  wrote  his  first  theological  work,  De  dig- 
nilate  sacerdolum.  In  1519  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  He  was  at  that  time  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  shield-bearer  of 
Eck;  and  when,  in  1520,  he  was  called  as  preacher 
to  Augsburg,  his  adoption  of  the  principles  of  tlie 
Reformation  could  at  all  events  not  nave  been 
publicly  known.  It  seems  that  the  controversy 
between  Eck  and  Luther  gradually  drew  him 
towards  the  latter,  and  that  tlie  promulgation  of 
the  papal  bull  decided  liim.  In  Augsburg  he 
openly  preached  the  views  of  Luther  :  against  the 
bull  he  wrote  .1  nzai/gung  i/uas  die  Jiomisch  JJull,  etc.. 
He  was  mentioned  as  autlior  of  many  of  tliose 
satirical  pamphlets  which  in  that  year  were  pub- 
lished at  Augsburg  against  the  Runuinists;  and 
the  clergy  of  tlie  city  were  glad,  when,  in  1.521, 
an  incident  offered  them  an  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing him  superseded  by  a  trustworthy  Romanist, 
Dr.  Kiat/.. 

After  a  short  .stay  at  Hall  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  Rhegius  returned  in  1,524  to  Augsburg,  and 
was  appointed  i)reacher  at  the  Church  of  Ste. 
Anna.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  was  very 
critical.  All  the  most  violent  elements  of  the 
time  were  seetliing  within   its  walls,  and   Rhe- 


gius was  not  exactly  a  strong  man.  ^Yhen  the 
Peasants'  AVar  approached  the  city,  he  wrote 
Von  Leiheigenschaft  oder  Knechtschafl  (1525)  and 
Schlussrede  i-on  weltlicher  Gewalt ,  but  he  did  not 
satisfy  the  lower  classes,  which  sympathized  with 
the  peasants,  and  the  Romanists  ascribed  the 
calamity  to  him  and  his  party.  When  the  great 
controversy  broke  out  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  Reformers  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
his  Wider  den  nciien  Irrsal  Dr.  Karlstadl  (1524) 
was  found  weak,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
strongly  drawn  towards  the  Zwinglian  camp ; 
first  after  1527  he  is  again  found  firmly  planted 
on  Lutheran  ground.  Shortly  before,  the  Ana- 
baptists had  entered  the  city,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable party.  Rhegius 's  Warnung  icider  den 
neiien  Tauforden  (1527)  was  not  an  unsuccessful 
move;  but  the  disturbances  were  not  quelled  until 
the  city  council  stepped  forward,  and  decided  to 
employ  very  severe  measures,  as,  for  instance, 
capital  punishment.  With  the  opening  of  the 
diet  of  1530  Rhegius's  activity  in  the  city  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  Immediately  after  his  entrance, 
June  16,  the  emperor  forbade  the  evangelical 
ministers  to  preach  ;  and,  shortly  after,  Rhegius 
entered  the  service  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Liineburg, 
and  settled  at  Celle. 

His  labor  in  Northern  Germany  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  in  Liineburg,  Han- 
over, etc.,  was  very  successful;  and  to  this  last 
period  of  his  life  belong  also  some  of  his  best 
works  :  Formula;  caute  loquendi,  1535,  in  Latin, 
and  1536  in  German,  often  reprinted,  and  consid- 
ered almost  as  a  symbolical  book ;  Dialogus  von 
der  trostreichen  Predigt  (1537),  a  devotional  book 
very  much  read  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  etc.  In  the  present  century  the 
character  of  the  man  has  been  unfavorably  judged 
by  Dollinger,  Keiin,  Keller,  and  others;  and  their 
charges  of  vanity,  lack  of  strength,  etc.,  are  by 
no  means  unfounded.  He  was  a  humanist,  and 
he  fancied  himself  a  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
one  of  those  humanists  who  did  not  .shrink  back 
from  the  Reformation  when  it  became  deadly 
earnestness.  His  works,  nearly  complete,  were 
edited  by  his  .son,  in  twelve  volumes  folio,  Nurem- 
berg, 1561-77.  [His  Formuhe  was  edited  by  H. 
Steinmetz,  Celle,  1880.]  See  Uiilhorn  :  Urbanus 
Itheqitis,  Klberfclil,  ISGl.  O.  UHLHOKN. 

RHETORIC,  Sacred.     See  Homiletics. 

RHODES,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  ten 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  capital 
of  the  same  name,  became  early  known  as  a 
centre  of  commerce.  The  brazen  statue  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  tlie  so-called  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  W'as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Paul  visited  the  city  on  his  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The 
island  vin<licated  its  indcpendenre  until  tlie  time 
of  Vespasian,  but  under  tlie  Roman  rule  its  pro.s- 
perity  gradually  (U'clined.  The  city,  however, 
(lounshed  niucli  aa  a  [losscssion  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  tlie  last  outpost  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East  (1399-1522)  ;  but,  after  its  surrender  to  Soli- 
man  the  Great,  it  fell  r.apidly  into  decay.  See 
En.  BiLioTTi  et  L'Aiiitfe  CoTTRET :  L' lie  de 
Rhodes,  Compiegne,  1882. 

RICCI,  Lorenzo,  b.  at  Florence,  Aug.  2,  1709; 
(1.  in  Rome,  Nov.  24,  1775.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1718,  and  became  its  general  in 
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1758.  He  was  a  haughty  and  imperious  man, 
ill  .suited  for  the  position.  To  all  proposition.s  of 
reform,  from  the  Pope  and  from  the  Roman- 
Catholic  princes,  he  answered,  "  .Si'/i/  ul  sunl,  aut 
twn  sint."  The  consequence  of  whicli  was,  that 
the  Pope  dissolved  the  order  by  the  bull  IJuminus 
ac  redemptor  nosier,  July  "21,  1773.  llicci  was  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  biography 
was  written  by  Cakracciou  in  Italian,  and  by 
Sainte-Foi  in  French. 

RICCI,  Scipione  de',  b.  at  Florence,  Jan.  9, 
1741;  d.  at  the  Villa  Uignano,  Jan.  27,  1810. 
Educated  for  the  church,  and  ordained  a  priest 
in  17G6,  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  auditor  to 
the  papal  nuncio  at  Florence,  in  1770  vicar-gen- 
eral to  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  in  1780 
bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato.  He  was  a  pious 
man,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  reform  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church ;  and  he  found  warm 
support  in  the  grand  duke  Leopold,  a  brother  of 
Joseph  II.  But  the  reforms  on  which  the  dio- 
cesan synod  of  Pistoja  (1786)  agreed,  and  which 
by  the  grand  duke  were  laid  before  a  general 
Tuscan  synod  held  at  Florence  in  1787,  were  re- 
jected by  that  assembly ;  and  agents  from  Rome, 
together  with  the  monks,  brought  about  uproari- 
ous riots  in  Prato,  which  had  to  be  put  down  by 
military  force.  In  1790  the  grand  duke  left  the 
country,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  emperor  of 
Germany;  and  in  1791  Ricci  felt  compelled  to 
abdicate,  and  retire  into  private  life.  In  1794 
followed  the  papal  condemnation  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  synod  of  Pistoja.  See  Ada  et  Decreta 
Synodi  Pistoriensis,  Pavia,  1788;  Acta  congregatio- 
nis  archiepiscoporum  el  episcoporum  Hetrurice  Flo- 
rentice,  Bamberg,  1790-94 ;  De  Potter  :  Vie  de 
Scipion  de  Ricci,  Brussels,  1825,  3  vols. ;  Memorie 
di  Scipione  de'  It.,  edited  by  Gelli,  Florence, 
1865.  2  vols.  BENRATH. 

RICE,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  near 
New  London,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Nov.  28, 1777; 
d.  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  Sept.  3,  1831. 
He  studied  at  Libertj'-Hall  Academy  (later,  Wash- 
ington College)  ;  was  tutor  in  Ilampden-Sidney 
College,  1796-99  and  1800-04;  in  1800  began  the 
study  of  theology ;  was  licensed  in  1803 ;  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  at  Cub  Creek,  Charlotte 
County,  Va.,  in  1804.  In  May,  1812,  he  came  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  Va. ; 
for  up  to  that  time  the  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
copalians had  worshipped  together.  In  1815  he 
started  The  Christian  Monitor,  the  first  publication 
of  the  kind  in  Richmond,  and  in  1817,  The  Vir- 
ginia Eoangelical  and  Literary  Magazine  (discon- 
tinued in  i829).  In  1819  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  In  1823 
he  was  elected  president  of  Princeton  College, 
and  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia.  He  accepted  the  latter  position,  and 
was  installed  in  1824.  Ilis  publications  consist 
chiefly  of  sermons,  but  include  Memoir  of  Rev. 
James  Brainerd  Taylor  (1830),  and  a  work  which 
made  a  great  stir.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Con- 
siderations on  Religion,  addressed  to  James  Madison 
(18.32).     See  Spkague  :  Annals,  iv.  -325. 

RICE,  Nathan  Lewis,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in 
Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  29, 1807  ;  d.  in  Bracken 
County,  Ky.,  June  11, 1877.  He  studied  at  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ky.,  but  did  not  graduate ;  was 


licensed ;  went  to  Princeton  for  further  theological 
study;  and  finally  was  settled  at  P)ardstown,  Ky., 
1833.  Noticing  the  success  of  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  alluring  Protestant  children  to  their  schools 
at  Bardstovvn,  he  established  there  an  academy 
for  each  sex,  and  also  a  newspaper,  the  Western 
Protestant,  afterwards  merged  in  the  I>ouisville 
Presbyterian  Herald.  From  1811  to  1841  he  was 
stated  suiijily  at  Paris,  Ky.  In  1843  lie  had  the 
famous  debate  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  Disciples,  on  the  subject 
of  baptism.  He  ably  held  his  own,  and  won 
great  repute.  From  1844  to  18.j3  lie  was  pastor 
in  Cincinnati.  During  this  period  he  held  three 
other  public  debates:  (1)  in  1845,  witli  Rev.  J.  A. 
Blanchard,  on  slavery;  (2)  in  1845,  with  Rev.  E. 
Pringree,  on  universal  salvation  ;  (3)  in  1851,  with 
Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell  (afterwards  Roman-Catholic 
arclibishop ;  see  art.),  on  Romanism.  These  de- 
bates, except  the  last,  were  published,  and  widely 
circulated.  From  1853  to  1858  he  was  pastor  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  While  there,  edited  the  St.-Louis 
Presbyterian.  In  1855  he  was  elected  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenu.  From  1858  to  1861  he  was  pastor, 
and  from  1859,  also  theological  professor,  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  from  1861  to  1867,  pastor  in  New- York 
City;  from  1868  to  1874,  president  of  AVestmin-' 
ster  College,  Mo. ;  and  from  1874  till  las  death, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  Danville,  Ky.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  great  debater 
and  an  able  preacher.  In  New  York  he  was  lis- 
tened to  by  crowded  assemblies.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  his  denomination.  His  publica- 
tions, besides  the  debates  already  referred  to,  in- 
clude God  Sovereign,  and  Man  Free,  Philadelphia; 
Romanism  not  Christianity,  New  York,  1847;  Bap- 
tism, St.  Louis,  1855;  Immortality,  Philadelphia. 

RICH,  Edmund.     See  Eadmund,  St. 

RICHARD,  Fitzralph  (Armachanus),  Archbish- 
op of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland ;  d.  at 
Avignon,  France,  December,  1359.  He  was  fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  was  by  Edward  III. 
promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Lichfield ;  and  in 
1333  became  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  for  a  time  private  chaplain  to 
Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham  (1333-45) ; 
but  in  July,  1347,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  opponent 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  but  left  theological 
lectures,  a  commentary  upon  the  Setilences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  and  two  apologetico-poleniical  works, 
—  one  against  Judaism  (De  intentionibus  Judceo- 
rum)  ;  another  against  the  errors  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  which  wished  to  unite  with  the  Roman 
Church,  in  nineteen  books,  called  his  Summa. 
The  latter  was  prepared  about  1350,  at  the  request 
of  John,  bishop-elect  of  Khelat,  and  his  brother 
Nerses,  archbishop  of  Menaz-Kjerd.  Ilis  attack 
on  the  mendicant  orders  was  publicly  begun  in  a 
course  of  eight  sermons  he  preached  in  London, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  Jesus  never  taught 
any  one  to  beg,  and  that  mendicancy  was  no  part 
of  the  Franciscan  rule.  His  discourses  made  a 
great  stir.  They  were  replied  to  by  Roger  Con- 
way, D.D.,  of  Oxford,  a  Franciscan.  He  was 
accused  in  the  papal  court,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  journey  to  Avignon  in  1357  to  defend  himself. 
His  travelling-expenses  were  probably  partly  paid 
by  his  fellow-bi^ops.     He.  delivered  his  address 
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in  the  council  before  Pope  and  cardinals,  Xov.  8, 
1357.  But  his  bold  move  was  unsuccessful.  The 
story  of  his  Bible  translation  into  Irish  is  insuffi- 
ciently supported.  His  works  in  print  are,  Defen- 
sio  curalorum  adcersus  Fratres  mendicantei',  Paris, 
1496;  Sennones  quatuor  ad  Crucem,  London,  1612. 
See  John  Wiclif,  by  Lecjiler,  Lorimer's  transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  pp.  75-88,  pp.  117,  118. 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  d.  1173.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  life.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  but  became  very  early  an  in- 
mate of  the  Augustine  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in 
Paris.  He  was  chosen  jirior  in  11G2;  and  after  a 
long  contest  he  fiually  succeeded  in  driving  away 
the  abbot  Ervisias,  who  .scandalized  the  brethren 
by  his  frivolous  life.  Of  Richard's  writings  quite 
a  number  are  still  extant,  —  esegetical,  moral, 
theological,  and  mystical.  As  his  method  was 
the  mystical  allegory,  his  exegetical  works  have 
now  only  historical  interest.  Ilis  moral  works 
(^De  sidlu  inlirioris  Iiominis,  De  erudhione  interioris 
hominh,  etc.)  are  also  strongly  colored  by  mysti- 
cism. Of  his  theological  works,  the  principal  are, 
De  verho  incarnato,  in  which  he  praises  sin  as  the 
felix  cu//ja,  because,  if  there  had  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  been  no  incarnation  ;  De  trinitate,  one 
of  his  most  original  productions ;  De  Emmanuele, 
against  tlie  Jews,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  mystical  works  is  his  De  gratia  contemplationis, 
in  which  he  gives  the  psychological  theory  of  con- 
templatio  as  an  intuition,  an  immediate  vision  of 
the  divine,  in  contradistinction  from  cogitatio,  the 
common  reasoning,  and  meditatio,  the  pondering  on 
a  single,  special  subject.  The  first  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Paris,  1528;  the  best,  that  of 
Rouen,  1650.  See  J.  G.  v.  Exgelhardt:  Richard 
von  St.  Fic^or,  Erlangen,183S;  Liebner:  Richardi 
doctrina,  Gottingen,  1837-39.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

RICHARD,  Charles  Louis,  b.  at  Blainville-sur- 
Eau,  Lorraine,  1711;  executed  at  Mon.s,  Aug.  16, 
1794.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1727  ; 
taught  theology  in  Paris ;  and  took  active  part  in 
the  polemics  against  the  encyclopedists.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  Belgium, 
and  was  overtaken  by  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation. Too  old  to  flee,  he  was  seized,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  on  account  of  las  ParaU'ele  des 
Juifi  (jui  out  crucijie  Jesus  Christ  avec  les  Fran- 
fais  qui  ont  tue  leur  rut.  His  Dictionnaire  des  sci- 
ences eccle'siasliques  (1700,  5  vols.)  and  Analyse  des 
conciles  (1722-77,  5  vols.)  are  still  of  value. 

RICHARDS,  James,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  17C7  ;  d.  at  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  20,  1843.  He  entered  Yale  College 
in  1789  ;  but  poverty  and  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  freshman  year.  In  1793 
he  was  licen.sed,  and  in  May,  1797,  ordained  at 
Morristown,  X.J.  In  1805  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  1809  he  settled  at 
Xewark,  X..1.  In  1819  he  was  elected  profe.s.sor 
of  tlieology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  but  declined ;  however,  upon  his  re- 
election in  1823,  he  accepted,  and  served  the 
seminary  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  ability. 
After  his  di'ath,  there  were  published  his  Lectures 
on  Mental  I'liilosojiliij  and  Theotogi/,  with  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life  (New  York,  1840),  and  A  Selection  of 
Twenty  Sermons,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Character 
by  William  B.  Si-ragle,  D.D.  (Albany,  1849). 
Siee  Spkaoue:  Annals,  iv.  99. 


RICHARDS,  William,  American  Congrega- 
tional nussionary  ;  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
22,  1792 ;  d.  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Dec. 
7,  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1819,  and  from  Andover  Seminary,  1822,  and 
ou  Xov.  19, 1822,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
under  commission  of  the  American  Board.  He 
was  stationed  at  Lahaina,  on  the  Island  of  ]\Ianui, 
and  was  very  successful.  In  1837  he  returned 
home;  went  out  again  the  next  year :  and,  being 
taken  into  the  king's  confidence,  he  was  made  his 
counsellor,  interpreter,  and  chaplain,  while  still 
continuing  missionary  labors.  In  1842,  on  the 
independence  of  the  islands  being  guaranteed  by 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  L'nited  States 
of  America,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
and  several  other  foreign  courts.  In  1845  he 
returned  to  Honolulu,  and  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction,  which  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  king's  privy  council.  See  Sprague  : 
Annals,  ii.  688. 

RICHELIEU,  Armand  Jean  Duplessis  de,  b.  iu 
Paris,  Sept.  5,  1585;  d.  there  Dec.  4,  1642.  He 
was  educated  for  the  military  profession,  but  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  in  1607  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lu(;on,  and  in  1622  made  a  cardinal.  His 
career  as  a  statesman  he  began  in  1614,  when 
sent  as  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-gen- 
eral ;  and  from  1622  to  his  death  he  governed 
France  as  its  prime-minister.  The  great  aim  of 
his  foreign  policy  was  the  humiliation  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  baffling  of  its  aspii-ations  to 
a  world's  empire  ;  that  of  his  home  policy  was  the 
annihilation  of  the  independence  of  the  feudal 
lords,  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  crown.  He  succeeded  in  both  fields.  Very 
characteristic  are  his  relations  with  the  Protes- 
tants. Making  a  sharp  distinction  between  reli- 
gion and  politics,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Protestants  in  Germany  against  the  emperor ; 
while  in  France  he  completely  destroyed  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  Huguenots.  By  the  edict 
of  grace  (Xtraes,  Jnly  14,  1629)  the  fortifications 
of  the  cities  of  the  Huguenots  were  razed,  and 
their  synods  were  not  allowed  to  meet  unless  by 
authority  of  the  government ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects tlie  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  civil 
equality  of  Huguenots  and  Roman  Catholics, 
were  fully  respected.  See  RonsON  :  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  1854 ;  Schyhergsox  :  Le  due  de 
Rohan  et  la  chute  du  parti  proteslant  en  France, 
Paris,  18S0. 

RICHER,  Edmund,  b.  under  humble  circum- 
stances at  Chource,  a  village  of  Champagne,  Sept. 
30,  1560;  d.  in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1631.  ite  entered 
the  service  of  tlie  church;  studied  theology;  was 
made  a  doctor  in  1590,  and  director  of  the  College 
of  Cardinal  Lemoine  in  1594.  In  1629  he  pub- 
lished his  De  ecclesiastica  politica  potestule  (Co- 
logne, 2  vols.),  a  learned  and  acute  argument  in 
favor  of  (iallicanism,  defending  the  views  of  the 
Sorbonne,  that  the  oecumenical  council  stands 
above  the  Po]ie,  tliat  in  secular  affairs  the  State 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Church,  etc.  He 
was  dejiosed,  liowever,  and,  with  the  assassin's 
knife  on  his  neck,  compelled  to  recant.  See  his 
life  by  HAirii  r,  Aiii.st.,  1715.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

RICHMOND,  Legh,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Liverpool,  .Ian.  29,1772;  d.  at  Turvey,  Bedford- 
shire, May  8, 1827.     He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
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College,  Cambridge,  1794,  and  proceeded  M.A., 
1797.  In  the  latter  year  lie  was  ordained,  and 
became  a  curate  on  the  Isle  of  Wij;lit.  Ju  IbOu 
he  was  made  rector  of  Turvey.  AVIiile  a  child, 
by  leaping  from  a  wall,  he  was  lamed  for  life. 
lie  edited  'J'he  Fallwrs  of  Ihe  Kiujlkli  Church,  or 
a  Selection  from  Ihe  Writirujs  of  the  Refuriners  anil 
Earlij  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ivith  Memorials  of  their  Lives  and  Writiiu/s  (London, 
1807-12,  8  vols."),  and  wrote  Domestic  Portraiture, 
or  the  Successful  Application  of  Reliyious  Principle 
in  the  Education  of  a  Family,  exemplijied  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Three  Deceased  Children  of  the  Rev. 
Leijh  Richmond  (9th  ed.,  1861).  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  Tlie  Annals  of  the 
Poor,  1814,  2  vols. ;  which  contain  those  innnor- 
tal  tracts,  The  Dairyman's  Daui/hter,  The  Negro 
Servant,  and  The  Young  Cottager,  previously  pub- 
lished separately.  Of  the  first,  four  million  copies, 
in  nineteen  languages,  had  been  circulated  before 
1849.  See  his  Memoirs  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Gkimshaw, 
London,  1828;  9th  ed.,  1829;  edited  by  Bishop 
G.  T.  Bedell,  Philadelphia,  1846. 

RICHTER,  /Emilius  Ludwig,  b.  at  Stolpen,  near 
Dresden,  Feb.  15,  1808;  d.  in  Berlin,  j\lay  8, 
1804.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  more  especially 
ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  was  appointed  professor  there  in  18.35,  at 
Marburg  in  1838,  and  at  Berlin  in  1840.  His 
works  on  ecclesiastical  law  —  Lehrhuch  des  kathol. 
and  evangel.  Kirchenrechls,  Leipzig,  1842  (7th  ed. 
1874)  ;  Die  evangelische  Kirchenordnungen  des  16ten 
Jahrhunderts,  Weimar,  1846 ;  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  1833-39  (the  best  edition  of  that  work)  ; 
Canones  et  Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini,  Leipzig, 
1853,  etc. — have  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  that  branch  of  study. 

RICHTER,  Christian  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  M.D., 
German  hymnologist;  b.  at  Sorau,  Silesia,  Oct.  5, 
1676;  d.  at  Halle,  Oct.  5,  1711.  After  studying 
medicine  and  theology  at  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
by  Francke  superintendent  of  the  academy  there, 
and,  later,  physician  to  the  famous  Halle  Orphan- 
House,  lie  was  a  Pietist.  He  wrote  thirty-three 
excellent  hymns,  of  which  several  have  been  trans- 
lated ;  e.g.,  "Jesus  my  king  I  thy  mild  and  kind 
control,"  "O  watchman  1  will  the  night  of  sin," 
"  My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies,"  "  O  God  1 
whose  attributes  shine  forth  in  turn,"  "  Thou 
Lamb  of  God!  thou  Prince  of  peace!  "  " 'Tis  not 
too  hard,  too  high,  an  aim."  He  also  wrote  four 
remarkable  treatises  upon  the  bodily  sufferings  of 
Christ  during  his  crucifixion,  contained  in  vol.  iii. 
of  his  Opuscula  Mcdica,  Leipzig,  1780-81,  3  vols. 
For  a  brief  account  of  his  views,  see  Lange  : 
Matthew,  p.  523,  note.  See  Richter's  Lehen  u. 
Wirken  als  Arzt,  Theolog.  u.  Dichter,  Berlin,  1865; 
and  Miller  :  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church, 
pp.  141,  142. 

RIDDLE,  Joseph  Esmond,  Church  of  England; 
b.  about  1804;  d.  at  Cheltenham,  Aug.  27,  1859. 
He  proceeded  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  1831 ;  was  ordained 
priest,  1832,  and  settled  at  Leckhampton,  near 
Cheltenham,  1840.  In  1852  he  was  Bampton  lec- 
turer. He  is  best  known  for  his  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  founded  on  Freund,  London,  1849,  and 
(with  T.  K.  Arnold)  English-Latin  Lexicon,  1849 ; 
but  he  also  wrote  the  valuable  Manual  of  Christian 
A7iti(juities,  London,  1839,  2d  ed.,  1843;  Ecclesi- 
astical Chronology,  1840  ;  Natural  History  of  Inji- 
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delity  (his  Bampton  Lectures),  1852,  besides  other 
works. 

RIDGLEY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Independent;  b.  in 
Londcju  about  1G67  ;  d.  there  March  27,  1734.  In 
1695  h('  became  assistant  of  'Ihomas  Gouge;  and 
in  1712,  in  conjunction  with  John  Karnes,  estab- 
lished a  theological  school,  iu  which  he  delivered 
his  highly  esteemed  lectures  upon  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly's  Catechism,  published  as  A  Body 
of  Divinity,  London,  1731-33,  2  vols.  ;  new  ed., 
revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated,  with  notes  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Edinb.,  1844,  N.Y.,  1855. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  English  reformer  and  mar- 
tyr ;  was  1).  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Wil- 
nianstock,  Northumberland ;  d.  at  the  stake,  in 
Oxford,  Oct.  10,  1555.  After  studying  at  the 
grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  en- 
tered Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1518  ;  was 
supported  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  fellow 
of  Queen's  College  ;  and  in  1522  became  fellow  of 
Pendjroke.  In  1527  he  took  orders,  and  went  to 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  Louvain,  for  further  stud- 
ies. Returning  to  Cambridge  in  1529,  he  became 
senior  proctor  in  1.533.  He  was  at  that  time  much 
adnured  as  a  preacher.  Fox  calls  bis  sermons 
"pithy  sermons."  Cranmer  made  him  his  do- 
mestic chaplain,  and  vicar  of  Heme,  East  Kent. 
In  1540  he  became  king's  chaplain,  and  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  in  1541  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury. At  this  period  he  was  accused,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  preaching 
against  the  Six  Articles.  The  case  being  referred 
to  Gardiner,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  'Westminster,  in  1547 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1550  Bonner's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London.  Bishop  Ridley's 
name  will  always  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  those  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  and  honored 
for  its  distinguished  connection  with  the  emanci- 
pation from  the  errors  and  superstitious  of  the 
papal  system.  In  1.545  he  publicly  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  which  he  was  led 
by  reading  Bertram's  Book  on  the  Sacrament.  He 
committed  to  memory,  in  the  walks  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  nearly  all  the  Epistles  in  Greek.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26, 1553, from  which 
he  was  removed  w'ith  Latimer  to  the  jail  of  Bo- 
cardo,  Oxford.  There  he  was  burned  before  Bal- 
liol  Hall.  The  night  before  his  execution  he  said 
to  some  friends,  with  whom  he  had  supped,  "  I 
mean  to  go  to  bed,  and,  by  God's  will,  to  sleep  as 
quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life."  He  seems  to 
have  been  less  imperturbable  than  his  fellow-mar- 
tyr, Latimer,  who,  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  cheered 
him  up  with  the  famous  words,  "  Be  of  good  com- 
fort. Master  Ridley :  play  the  man.  We  shall  this 
day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  Eng- 
land, as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out."  Fox  has 
preserved  an  interesting  account  of  Ridley,  and 
describes  him  as  "  a  man  beautified  with  excellent 
qualities,  so  ghostly  inspired  and  godly  learned, 
and  now  written,  doubtless,  in  the  Book  of  Life," 
etc.  Quarles  has  a  poem  on  Ridley,  iu  which  he 
says,  — 

"Rome  tliundered  death;  but  Ridley's  dauntless  eye 
Star'd  in  Death's  face,  and  scorned  Death  standing 

live. 
In  spite  of  Rome,  for  England's  faith  he  stood; 
And  in  the  flames  he  sealed  it  with  his  blood." 

Ridley,  although  a  learned  man,  left  few  writ- 
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ings  behind  him.  They  are,  A  Treatise  agamsl 
Image-  Woi'xhip  :  Declaration  against  Trunsubstantia- 
lion  :  A  Piteous  Lamentation  of  the  Miserable  Estate 
■of  the  Church  in  England  in  the  Time  of  the  Late 
JReroltfrom  the  Gospel,  etc.  And  there  have  been 
published  by  tlie  Religious  Tract  Society,  London, 
Treatise  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Nicholas  RiJleij ;  and  by 
the  Parker  Society,  The  Works  of  Nicholas  Ridley, 
Cambridge,  1841.  See  Fox :  Acts  and  Monutneyits ; 
Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley  :  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
London.  1763.  D.  S.  SCH.\FF. 

RIECER,  Georg  Conrad,  b.  at  Cannstadt, 
March  7,  1687 ;  d.  at  Stuttgart,  April  16,  1743. 
He  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart 
in  1721,  and  pastor  of  St.  Leonhard  in  1733.  He 
■was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the 
pietistic  school  of  his  age,  and  published  a  consid- 
erable number  of  sermons,  which  are  still  much 
read  in  Wurtemberg,  —  Herzenspostille,  ZUllichau, 
1742  (latest  edition,  Stuttgart,  1853-54) ;  Richtiger 
und  ieichter  Weg  zum  Himmel,  Stuttgart,  1744 ; 
Hochzeitpredigten,  1749  (latest  edition,  Stuttgart, 
1856),  etc..  P.\LMER. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  Original.  (For  the  Right- 
eousness of  Faith  see  Jl'stification.)  The  elder 
Protestant  theologians  designated  by  the  term 
Justilia  originalis,  or  "  original  righteousness,"  the 
condition  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  before  the  fall.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time 
in  the  writings  of  the  scholastics,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  was  begun  by  Augustine. 
lu  his  treatise  De  peccator.  mer.  et  remiss,  (ii.  37), 
he  uses  the  term  prima  justitia,  "  first  righteous- 
ness." He  considers  tlie  doctrine  from  the  stand- 
point of  man's  creation  in  the  divine  image.  Ire- 
n;eus,  Theophylact,  Justin,  and  others,  speak  of 
this  first  estate  as  one  of  childlike  simplicity  and 
iunocency.  The  statement  of  Athanasius  (ed. 
Paris,  ii.  225)  stands  alone  :  "  Those  who  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  wliich  is  created  after  God.  have  the  man 
after  his  image ;  for  such  was  Adam  before  his 
disobedience  "  (t;i;ou(Tf  rd  sai'  eluova,  roioirTO^  yup  ijv  6 
WiSi'ifi  TTpd  Tr/i;  7rapa/io;X).  Prominence  was  given,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject,  to  man's  spiritual 
endowment  with  reason  and  freedom,  by  which 
he  was  to  secure  moi-al  perfection.  With  Augus- 
tine the  image  of  God  is  the  inalienable  "ratioiuil 
soul  "  (ani?na  rationalis).  This  includes  the  will, 
with  a  positive  inclination  to  holiness.  The  first 
man,  however,  stood  in  need  of  divine  help  to 
reach  full  righteousness  (plena  Justitia).  At  first 
he  was  willing  not  to  sin,  and  by  supernatural 
grace  he  was  able  not  to  sin  (posse  von  peccare). 
At  the  fall  the  concupiscence  of  tlie  fle.sh(  concu- 
piscentia  carnis)  took  the  place  of  the  good  will 
{bona  roluntas'),  and  is  it.ielfsin  :  that  is,  the  oppo- 
site of  righteousness.  After  Augustine's  death, 
semi-Pelagianism  prevailed  in  the  church  ;  and 
at  the  synod  of  Orange,  in  .529,  it  was  stated, 
that,  "  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  free  will  was  .so 
inclined  and  attenuated  (attenuatnm),  that  no  one 
was  afterwards  able  to  love  God  as  he  should,  to 
believe  in  God,  or  to  be  influenced  concerning 
God,  except  the  prevenient  grace  of  the  divine 
mercy  acted  upon  him."  The  scliol.astic  theolo- 
gians went  farther.  They  dat<>d  the  discord  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit  before  the  fall.  The  divine 
grace  subjected  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the 


ease  of  Adam  :  therefore  man's  original  right- 
eousness was  a  superadded  gift  (domim  super- 
additum).  The  proof  was  found  in  the  alleged 
difference  between  likeness  and  image  (similitudo 
imago.  Gen.  i.  26).  The  essential  elements  of 
the  divine  image  were  reason  and  will.  Eternal 
life  was  a  superadded  gift. 

The  Reformers,  with  their  deep  sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  sin,  defined  the  original  state  of 
man  as  one  in  which  righteousness  and  goodness 
were  essential  elements.  Bellarmin  developed 
the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine.  As  man  came  forth 
from  the  Creator's  hands,  he  consisted  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  and  stood  related  to  the  animals  and 
the  angels.  By  the  latter  he  had  intelligence  and 
will ;  by  the  former,  passions  and  appetite  (sensus 
et  ajfectus).  A  conflict  arose,  and  from  the  con- 
flict a  terrible  ditliculty  in  doing  well  (ingens  bene 
agendi  dijficultas).  This  was  the  disease  of  na- 
ture (morbus  nalurce)  which  inheres  in  matter : 
hence  God  added  the  gift  of  original  righteous- 
ness. It  was  this  perfection  of  the  divine  image, 
and  not  the  image  itself,  which  man  lost  at  the 
fall. 

The  question  is,  whether  man  began  with  a 
state  of  absolute  nioi'al  perfection,  as  the  older 
Protestant  theologiaus,  especially  the  Lutheran 
theologians,  asserted.  Against  this  view,  Julius 
iliiller  properly  brings  the  objection  that  it  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  fall.  But  man's 
original  condition  was  not  one  without  a  positive 
inclination  to  goodness.  His  will  had  this  dis- 
position: but,  while  it  was  in  harmony  with  God's 
will,  it  might  sin.  and  in  the  possibility  of  its 
sinning  consisted  its  freedom.  It  was  man's  duty 
to  preserve  his  rectitude  by  his  own  voluntary 
choice,  thus  confii'ming  God's  work.  The  doc- 
trine of  man's  original  righteousness  is  not  neces- 
sarily found  in  Eph.  iv.  24,  but  in  Gen.  i.,  ii., 
Eccl.  vii.  29,  and  especially  in  the  scriptural 
definitions  of  sin,  —  as  a  defiance  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  cause  of  human  corruption,  and  the 
analogy  pre,sented  by  the  righteousne.ss  of  faith. 
See  Chemnitz  :  De  imag.  Dei  in  horn.,  Wittenb., 
1570;  Cotta:  De  rectitud.  horn,  priina'ra,  Tiib., 
1753 ;  Weknsdokf  :  De  rclii/.  imag.  din.,  Wittenb., 
1720  ;  [A.  RiTSCUL  :  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  der 
Rechtfertigung  und  Vei'sOhnung  dargestellt,  Bonn, 
1870-74,  "3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1882-83  ;  Eng.  trans,  of 
vol.  i.,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  and  Jlcconciliation,  Edinb., 
1872;  and  the  Theologies  of  Hodge,  Van  Oos- 
tekzee,  and  Dounek  ;  and  the  works  on  Sym- 
bolics stdi  "Primitive  State  "].  H.  CRKMKli. 

RIM'MON  (p'S"',  pomegranate),  the  name  of  an 
Aramaic  divinity  mentioned  by  Naaman  (2  Kings 
V.  18).  It  occurs  as  the  name  of  three  places 
(Josh.  XV.  32;  1  Chron.  vi.  77:  Judg.  xx.  4:')), 
aiul  also  as  a  proper  name  (2  Sam.  iv.  2);  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  name 
comes  from  the  god,  or  the  pomegranate.  The 
LXX.  makes  a  distinction  between  them,  calling 
the  god  'Ptfifttiv,  and  the  pomegranate  'I'c/ipuv, 
PFfivuv.  The  correct  form  for  the  god's  name  is, 
indeed,  Hanian,  or  Ramnian  ;  for  he  is  the  Assyr- 
ian god  Hamniann.  'I'he  best  explanation  of 
the  word  is  "the  height."  The  many-seeded 
pomegranate  is  the  .symbol  of  fruitfulness.  The 
tree  was  holy,  and  its  fruit  appears  upon  the 
sculptures  in  the  hands  of  deities  (Baal   II ham- 
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man,  Zen*  Kasios).  Astarte  planted  the  pome- 
granate upon  Cyprus  :  hence  tlie  close  connection 
between  the  name  "  pomegranate  "  and  the  god. 
See  Baudissin  :  Sludien ;  P.  Scholz  :  Gtitzen- 
(Jienst.  WOLF  BAUDISSIN. 

RING,  Melchior,  was  schoolmaster  at  Hersfeld, 
when  in  1524  he  became  acquainted  with  Thomas 
Miinzer,  and  soon,  also,  one  of  his  most  ardent 
disciples.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Sweden 
as  leader  of  an  Anabaptist  movement  in  Stock- 
holm, but  returned  shortly  after  to  take  part  in 
the  Peasants'  War.  After  a  visit  to  Switzerland, 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  vicinity  of  Hersfeld, 
attacking  the  Lutherans  with  great  violence;  but 
in  1.5.'51  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  probably  never  released.  His  writings 
have  i^erished. 

RINGS  were  used  as  ornaments  for  the  nose, 
the  ears,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  the  fingers,  as  far  back  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  as  historical  researches  reach. 
The  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  the  barbaric  peoples  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  which  invaded  Europe,  or,  rather,  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  wore 
them.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  ornament 
received  a  special  signification,  and  the  finger- 
ring  became  a  token  of  authority,  or  a  sign  of  a 
pledge.  A  token  of  authority  was  that  ring  which 
Pharaoh  gave  to  Jo.seph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  or  Aliasue- 
rus  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  10),  or  Antiochus  to 
Philip  (1  IMacc.  vi.  15) ;  and  so  was  the  ring  which 
every  member  of  the  equestrian  order  in  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  wore.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannje,  Hannil)al  sent  a  bushel  of  such  rings  to 
Carthage.  A  sign  of  a  pledge  w-as  the  ring,  which, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans,  the  bride- 
groom gave  to  the  bride  on  the  occasion  of  their 
betrothal,  and  which  in  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era  became  the  Christian  marriage-ring.  A  com- 
bination of  both  these  significations  is  repi"esented 
by  the  episcopal  ring,  which  is  at  once  emblematic 
of  his  espousal  to  the  church  and  of  the  power 
of  his  office,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  ariirulus 
sponsalithis,  and  sometimes  nnnnlua  patatii.  At 
•what  time  it  became  a  part  of  the  official  costume 
of  a  bishop  is  not  exactlj'  known.  It  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  second  book  of  the  Ecclc- 
siasticnl  Offices  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  595-63.3,  then 
in  a  letter  from  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  read  in  the 
Council  of  Rome,  610,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  6.33.  For 
the  "  Fisherman's  Ring,"  see  Annulus  Piscato- 
Rius.  See  Mautigny:  Des  Anneaux  chez  les 
premiers  Chretiens,  Macon,  1858. 

RINKART,  Martin,  German  hymnologist;  b.  at 
Eilenburg,  April  23,  1586 ;  d.  there,  as  archdeacon, 
Dec.  8,  1649.  After  studying  at  Leipzig,  and  serv- 
ing as  pastor  in  Eisleben  and  Eudeborn,  he  settled 
in  Eilenburg  (1617),  and  there  remained  till  his 
death  :  thus  his  settlement  was  synchronous  with 
the  Thirty- Years'  AVar.  In  the  pestilence  of 
1637,  and  famine  of  1638,  he  was  a  savior  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  ;  and  when  the  Swedish  Lieut.- 
Col.  Dorfling,  on  Feb.  21,  1639,  demanded  thirty 
thousand  thalers  (ten  thousand  dollars)  as  the 
ransom  of  the  city  from  destruction,  and  he  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  he  assembled  the  citizens  to  prayer 
and  service,  with  the  result  that  the  victorious 
Swede  at  last  accepted  two  thousand  gulden  (one 


thousand  dollars)  as  ransom.  But  it  is  as  the 
author  of  the  German  'fe  Deum  (Nun  dankel  allfi 
(loll,  1644)  that  Rinkart  is  immortal.  The  hymn 
is  in  three  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
based  upon  Sirach,  lines  24-20,  ami  the  third  upon 
the  old  Gloria  Fatri.  Miss  Winkw'orth  has  made 
a  close  English  translation.  See  Plato:  M. 
Rinlarl,  Leijizig,  1830;  Miller:  Singers  and  Hongs 
of  llie  Church,  pp.  .50,  57. 

RIPLEY,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  Baptist;  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan  28,  179S;  d.  ,at  A'l^vton  Centre, 
Mass.,  May  21,  1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University,  1816,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1819;  was  evangelist  among  the 
Southern  .slaves  from  1819  to  1826,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year.  In  1820  he  became  professor  of 
biblical  literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  newly 
founded  Newton  Theological  Institution ;  from 
1832  he  taught  biblical  literature  only,  until  in 
1839  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties.  He  resigned  in  1860 ; 
for  five  years  engaged  in  literary  work  and  evan- 
gelistic labors  among  the  freedmen  of  Georgia ; 
in  1865  became  libi'arian  of  Newton  ;  and  from 
1872  to  1875  was  associate  professor  of  biblical 
literature.  Besides  much  work  in  periodicals,  he 
v/Tote,  Memoir  of  Rec.  T.  S.  Winn,  Boston,  1824; 
Christian  Baptism,  1833  ;  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
1837—58,  2  vols. ;  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
1844;  Sacred  Rhetoric,  1849;  Notes  on  Romans, 
18.57;  Exctusiceness  of  the  Baptists,  18i)7  ;  Church 
Politji,  1807;  Notes  on  Hebrews,  1868. 

RIPON,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.  The  abbot 
of  Melrose  founded  a  monastery  there  in  661, 
which  the  Danes  destroyed  in  867.  The  cathedral 
was  begun  in  1331,  finished,  probably.  1494.  The 
tow-n  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1836. 

RIPPON,  John,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  for  sixty-three  years  pastor  of  a  single 
charge  in  London;  was  b.  at  Tiverton,  Devon, 
April  29,  1751 ;  and  d.  in  London,  Dec.  17,  1836. 
He  edited  the  Baptist  Annual  Register,  1790-1802, 
An  Arrangement  of  the  Fsahns,  Hymns,  etc.,  of  Dr. 
Watts,  and  A  Selection  of  Hi/mns,  1787,  10th  ed., 
enlarged,  1800.  Some  of  the  contents  of  this  last 
are  supposed  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  his  own  ;  but 
his  services  to  hymnody  are  much  moi'e  eminent 
as  a  compiler  than  as  a  composer.  His  Selection 
included  many  originals  by  Beddome,  S.  Stennett, 
Ryland,  Turner,  Francis,  and  others,  and  brought 
to  public  notice  many  lyrics  previously  in  print, 
but  little  known.  Frequently  reprinted,  and 
consulted  by  almost  every  subsequent  compiler, 
its  direct  and  indirect  influences  have  been  in- 
calculable. It  ranks  as  one  of  the  half-dozen 
hymn-books  of  most  historical  impoitance  in  the 
Engli.sh  language.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

RISLER,  Jeremiah,  Moravian  ;  b.  at  Muhlhau- 
sen.  Upper  Alsace,  Nov.  9,  1720;  d.  at  Berthels- 
dorf,  Saxony,  Aug.  23,  1811.  He  was  graduated 
at  Basel ;  from  1744  to  1760  a  Reformed  minister 
at  Liibeck  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  from  1760  to 
his  death  a  Moravian ;  from  1782  a  bishop ;  and 
from  1786  a  member  of  the  Unity's  Elders  Con- 
ference. He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  faith- 
ful bishop.  He  made  a  French  translation  of 
Zinzendorf's  Discourses,  and  of  the  Hymnal  (1785), 
wrote  La  sainte  doctrine  (1769),  Leben  von  A.  G. 
Spangenberg  (Barby  u.  Leipzig,  1794),  and  Erzdh- 
lungen  aus  der  Briidergeschichle,  3  vols. 
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RITTER,  Karl,  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Aug.  7, 
1779 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Sept.  25,  1S59  ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  geography  in  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin in  1S"20,  and  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  that  branch  of  study.  Those  of  his  works 
which  intere.st  the  student  of  the  Bible  are  Der 
Jordan  und  die  Beschilfunff  de.t  Tudten  JMeeres, 
Berlin,  1S50;  Ein  Blick  auf  Paldslina,  Berlin, 
1852;  T/ie  Comparalice  Geography  of  Palestine  and 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  trans,  by  Gage,  Edinburgh, 
18GG,  4  vols. 

RITUAL  means  a  regulation  of  external  wor- 
ship, and  has  aptly  been  defined  as  '■  tlie  external 
body  of  words  and  action  by  which  worship  is 
exjiressed  and  exhibited  before  God  and  man." 

RITUALE  ROMANUM.  After  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  popes  took  great  care  to  suppress  the 
various  rituals  which  had  developed  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  worshij)  throughout  the  church.  For 
that  puipose,  Pius  V.  published  the  Breviarium  Ro- 
manum  and  the  Missale  Romanum;  Clement  VIII., 
the  Ponlificale  and  Ceremnniale .  and  Paul  V.,  the 
Rituale  Romanum,  which,  by  a  decree  of  June  16, 
1614,  was  made  obligatory  on  all  the  officers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  See  J.  Cat.\l.\xus  :  Sacrai-mn 
Ceremon.  sice  Rituum  Eccles.  S.  Rom.  Ecclesice  Lib. 
Tres,  Rome,  17.50,  2  vols.  fol.      H.  F.  jacobson. 

RITUALISM.  This  popular  catchword  is  used 
to  describe  the  second  stage  of  that  movement  in 
the  English  Church  which  in  its  earlier  condition 
had  been  named  Tractarianism.  The  name  first 
appears,  probably,  in  connection  with  the  riots 
at  St.  George "s-in-the-East  in  1850  (cf.  quotation 
from  East  London  Observer  of  Jlay,  1859,  quoted  in 
Letter  to  Bishop  of  Loudon,  by  Bryan  King,  1860). 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Catholic  dogma, 
effected  by  the  Oxford  writers  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  was  naturally  succeeded  by  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Catholic  observances.  This  practical 
revival  carried  the  movement  into  novel  circum- 
stances and  situations ;  for  the  earlier  detection 
and  exhibition  of  that  sacerdotal  structure  of  the 
church  which  had  been  secured  to  it  by  struggles 
of  the  Elizabethan  divines,  was  carried  on,  of 
necessity,  in  the  intellectual,  academic  region. 
The  claim  asserted,  first  had  to  make  good  its 
doctrinal  status :  it  had  to  begin  by  working  its 
way  into  the  mind  and  the  imagination.  The 
Tractarian  writers  recognized  this  necessary  order: 
they  anxiously  held  aloof  from  precipitating  those 
effects,  which  they,  nevertheless,  distinctly  anti- 
cipated from  tliis  teaching.  "  We  tlie  old  Trac- 
tarians,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Dailij  Express, 
May  21,  1877,  "deliberately  abstained  from  in- 
novating in  e.^cternals."  "We  understood  the 
'Ornaments  Rubric 'in  its  most  obvious  meaning, 
—  that  certain  ornaments  were  to  be  u.sed  which 
were  used  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI. : 
we  were  fully  conscious  tliat  we  were  di.sobeying 
it;  but  we  were  employed  in  tc-acliing  the  faith 
to  a  forgetful  generation,  and  we  thouglit  it  in- 
jurious to  distract  men's  minds  by  questions  about 
externals.  We  left  it  for  tlie  church  to  revive  " 
(Letter  of  Dr.  Pus(-v  to  Englisli  Church  Union). 
Also,  Letter  to  the  fimrs,  March  28, 1874  :  "There 
was  a  contemporary  movement  for  a  very  moder- 
ate ritual  in  a  London  congregation.  ^Ve  (the 
Tractarian.s)  were  united  with  it  in  friendship, 
but  the  movements  were  unconnected." 


As  soon  as  their  teaching  had  secured  believ- 
ers, it  set  itself  to  apply  its  principles  in  action ; 
and  this  active  application  of  recovered  belief  in 
a  sacerdotal  church  inevitably  took  the  form  of 
recovering  and  re-asserting  that  liturgical  struc- 
ture which  still  underlay  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  movement,  in  making  this  fresh  effort, 
passed  from  the  study  to  the  street :  it  became 
practical,  missionary,  evangelistic.  It  insisted 
that  its  work  upon  the  masses,  in  their  dreary 
poverty,  demanded  the  bright  atti-action  and  re- 
lief of  outward  ornament,  and  the  effective  teach- 
ing of  the  eye.  This  change  from  the  university 
to  the  town  was  signalized  by  the  establishment 
of,  e.g.,  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds  (to  which  the  Trac- 
tarian leaders  lent  all  their  authority),  and  of 
the  Margaret-street  Chapel,  under  F.  Oakeley,  a 
devoted  companion  of  J.  H.  Newman. 

The  transition  to  ritual  was  not  only  a  practi- 
cal expediency,  it  was  also  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  new  position  ;  for  the  doctrinal  revival  lay 
in  its  emphatic  assertion  of  the  conception  of 
mediation,  of  mediatorial  offering.  This  media- 
tion was,  it  taught,  effected  by  the  taking  of 
flesh;  i.e.,  of  the  outward  to  become  the  offering, 
the  instrument  of  worship.  The  bw/i/  of  the 
Lord  was  the  one  acceptable  offering,  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit ;  and  in  and  tlirough  that  media- 
torial body  all  human  nature  won  its  right  to 
sanctification,  to  holy  use.  The  spirit  needs,  ac- 
cording to  this  teaching,  an  outward  expressioa 
to  symbolize  its  inward  devotion.  Its  natural 
mode  of  approach  to  God  is  through  sacramental 
signs;  and  the  use  of  special  sacraments  justifies, 
of  necessity,  the  general  use  of  visible  symbols. 
If  grace  comes  through  outward  pledges,  then 
devotion  will  obviously  be  right  in  using  for  its 
realization  forms  and  signs  and  gestures ;  love 
will  be  right  in  showing  itself  through  beauty ; 
and  prayer  and  praise  will  instinctively  resort  to 
ceremonial. 

Kor  was  the  pressure  towards  ritual  merely 
doctrinal.  The  double  movement  in  the  church 
had  its  parallel  in  the  secular  world.  The  spirit- 
ual revival  of  Wordsworth  had  its  reflex  in  the 
emotional  revival  of  Waller  Scott.  Tlie  set  of 
things  was  running  counter  to  Puritan  bareness. 
The  force  and  reality  of  imagination  in  the  shap- 
ing of  life's  interests  were  recognized  witli  the 
glad  welcome  of  a  recovered  joy.  A  touch  of 
kindliness  repeopled  tlie  earth  with  fancies  and 
suggestions,  and  visions  and  dreams.  This  world 
was  no  longer  a  naked  factory,  housing  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  precise  and  unyielding  dogma;  nor 
was  it  the  bare  and  square  hall  in  which  reason 
lectured  on  the  perils  of  a  morbid  enthusiasm : 
it  was  a  garden  once  more,  rich  with  juicy  life, 
and  warm  witli  color.  This  literary  warmth 
mixed  itself  in  witli  the  doctrinal  movement 
towards  the  enrichment  of  tlie  churches.  The 
emotions  were  making  new  demands  niHiii  oiit- 
waid  tilings:  they  required  more  satisfaction. 
They  had  been  t.iught  by  the  novelists  to  turn  to 
the  ]iast,  whether  of  cavaliers  with  plumes  and 
chivalry,  or  of  the  miildle  ages  with  wild  castles 
and  beited  knights,  and  praying  monks  and  clois- 
tered nuns.  All  this  world  of  strange  mystery  and 
artistic  charm  had  become  alive  again  to  them, 
and  the  revival  made  them  discontented  with  the 
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prosy  flatness  of  cominon  life.  Tlie  churches  were 
responding  to  a  real  and  wide  need  when  they 
offered  a  refuge  and  a  relief  to  the  distressed 
imagination.  Everywhere  began  the  (Jothic  re- 
vival. The  restoration  of  the  disgraced  and 
destitute  parish  churches,  which  had  become  prac- 
tically necessary,  was  taken  up  by  men  full  of 
admiration  for  the  architecture  which  had  first 
built  them.  They  were  passionately  set  on  bring- 
ing them  back  as  far  as  possible  into  their  original 
condition.  The  architects  thus  were,  indirectly, 
ardent  workers  on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revival.  They  eagerly  studied  liturgical  correct- 
ness iu  restoring  the  beauty  of  the  chancels,  in 
placing  the  altar  at  its  proper  height  and  distance, 
in  arranging  the  screen  and  the  stalls,  the  altar- 
rails  and  credence-table.  This  combination  of 
ecclesiastical  and  architectural  sentiment  was 
greatly  furthered  by  the  Camliridge  Ecclesiologi- 
cal  .Society  ;  which  did  nuich  to  foster  antiquarian 
exactness,  and  to  pi-omote  active  efforts  at  restora- 
tion. (Beresfoi!I>  Hope's  M'orship  m  Ike  C/iwcli 
of  Enrjianii.)  This  .architectural  movement,  which 
dated  its  earliest  impulses  from  .J.  IL  Newman's 
church,  built  at  Littlemore  amid  much  ferment 
and  anxiety,  culminateil  in  the  vast  achievements 
of  Gilbert  Scott  and  tjeorge  Street,  whose  handi- 
work has  been  left  in  restored  chiu'ches  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  This 
general  restoration  of  order  and  fairness  into  the 
public  services,  which  van  level  with  the  renewal 
of  church  fabrics,  rouse<l  mucli  popular  hostility, 
which  made  itself  known  in  riotous  disturbances, 
as  at  Exeter,  etc.,  chiefly  directed  against  the  use 
of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  following  a  direction 
for  its  use  given  in  a  charge  by  Bishop  Blomiield 
in  1842. 

But  just  as  the  artistic  movement  deepened 
from  the  external  ornamentation  of  the  Waverley 
novels  into  the  impassioned  mysticism  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti  and  the  pre- Raphael ite  brothers,  so  the 
architectural  revival  deepened  into  the  symbol- 
ism of  a  more  rapt  sacramentalism.  This  it  was 
whicli  produced  the  historical  crisis ;  and  this  crisis 
became  yet  more  critical  by  forcing  into  sharp  an- 
tagonism the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions 
whicli  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  renovat- 
ing ministers.  The  story  of  the  movement  turns 
round  the  various  legal  judgments  given  to  de- 
termine the  sen.se  of  the  "Ornaments  Rubric;" 
i.e..  the  Rubric  inserted,  in  its  first  form,  into  the 
Prayer-Book  of  P>lizabeth,  aiul  re-inserted,  in  a 
sliglitly  changed  form,  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  the 
Restoration,  prescribing  the  ornaments  of  the  nnn- 
ister  and  of  the  chancel  during  all  offices.  The 
aim  of  the  Elizabethan  divines  had  been  to  secure 
the  main  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  to 
protect  the  Liturgy  from  the  "  loose  and  licentious 
handling  "  of  the  more  eager  of  the  Marian  exiles. 
They  had  therefore  accepted,  with  some  important 
alterations,  the  second  of  the  two  Prayer-Books 
of  Edward  VI.  as  the  standard  of  the  Reformed 
services ;  but,  owing  to  the  strong  pressure  of  the 
queen,  they  refused  to  adopt  it  also  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ornaments  ;  and  for  this  they  went  back 
to  an  earlier  date,  the  second  year  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  when  much  ritual  remained  which  the 
first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  had  accepted, 
but  which  the  second  book  had  rejected.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  included  and  intended  chasu- 


bles and  copes,  albs  and  tunicles,  with  other  details 
of  altar-furniture.  The  question  that  arose  was 
as  to  how  far  this  Rubric,  when  re-enacted  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  was  intende<l  by  the  divines 
of  the  Restoration  to  retain  its  full  original  .sense. 
In  its  earlier  form  it  was  prescribed  "until  the 
<pieen  sliould  take  further  order."  Was  that 
"  further  order  "  ever  taken  ?  and,  if  so,  does  the 
later  conditiiin  of  the  Rubric,  in  omitting  any  ref- 
erence to  this  "  f  urtlier  order,"  assume  that  order, 
or  igndic  if?  If  it  ignored  it,  why  was  it  never 
acted  upon?  For  certainly  tlie.se  ornaments  have 
never  been  in  full  use.  But.  if  it  assumed  it,  how 
was  it  possible  not  to  define  what  the  "  ordtu-  "  was, 
or  to  prescribe  still  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 
as  the  standard,  witliout  a  hint  of  any  qualifica- 
tion '?  Round  this  main  issue  a  swarm  of  compli- 
cated historical,  legal,  and  liturgical  arguments 
arose  ;  and  who  was  to  decide  among  thiunV  Here 
started  up  a  new  difficulty.  Tiie  j uridical  relations 
between  Church  and  State  were  the  result  of  a 
most  long  ami  intricate  history,  which  at  the  Ref- 
ornuition  had  finally  assumed  this  general  form. 
The  old  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  courts  re- 
mained entire,  —  consisting  of  the  Bishop's  Courts 
of  First  Instance,  in  which  the  bishop's  chancellor 
adjudicated:  and  the  Archbishop's  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, in  which  the  dean  of  arches  gave  judgment, 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  archbishop.  But  from 
this,  again,  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  king ; 
and  for  hearing  such  appeals  a  composite  court 
had  been  erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  the  exact  jurisdiction  of  which  had 
never  been  clearly  defined.  This  had  continued, 
rarely  used,  dimly  considered,  until,  without  any- 
body's notice,  a  great  legal  reform,  carried  out  by 
Lord  Brougham,  was  discovered  to  have  trans- 
ferred, without  intending  it,  all  the  power  of  this 
Court  of  Delegates  to  a  certain  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  composed  and  defined  for  other  general 
purposes.  When  suddenly  there  was  need  of  a 
final  adjudication  on  anxious  and  agitating  spir- 
itual questions,  it  was  this  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  which  tlie  rival  parties  found  themselves 
facing.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  liaptism,  in 
the  case  of  ]\Ir.  Gorham  (18.50)  ;  and  Bishop  Blom- 
field  of  London  had  in  consequence,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  protested  against  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  committee  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  questions.  No  change, 
however,  had  been  effected ;  and  in  March,  1857, 
the  question  of  ritual  was  brought  before  it,  on 
appeal,  in  the  case  of  "  Westerton  vs.  Liddell,"  in 
which  case  the  ritualistic  practices  of  St.  Barna- 
bas, Pimlico,  had  been  condenmed  in  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  London  and  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 
Amidst  gTeat  excitement,  the  committee  pro- 
nounced that  the  Rubric  permitted  generally  the 
use  of  those  articles  which  were  prescribed  under 
the  first  Prayer-Book,  and  therefore  sanctioned 
the  use  of  credence-table,  altar-cross,  altar-lights, 
colored  altar-cloths,  etc.  From  that  moment  the 
Ritualists  have  acted  steadily  in  the  belief  that 
this  legal  decision  was  but  affirming  that  which 
is  the  plain,  historical  sense  of  the  words  in  the 
Rubric,  and  have  pressed,  often  with  rashness, 
sometimes  with  insolence,  for  the  revival  of  all 
tlie  ritual  which  this  interpretation  justified.  In 
accomplishing  this,  they  have  been  aided,  advised, 
and  sustained  by  the  elaborate  organization  of  the 
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English  Church  Union,  numbering  now  over  twen- 
ty thousand  members,  formed  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  those,  who,  in  carrying  out  the  Rubric 
so  understood,  were  menaced  by  perils  and  penal- 
ties. For  however  favorable  single  congregations 
might  be,  yet  the  work  of  revival  had  to  be  car- 
ried on,  (1)  in  defiance  of  the  long  unbroken  usage, 
which  had  never  attempted  any  thing  beyond  that 
simpler  ritual  which  had  been  adopted  and  allowed 
as  the  practicable  minimum  imder  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  II.  :  (2)  in  defiance  of  the  bishops,  whose 
paternal  authority  was  generally  exercised  to  sup- 
press, by  any  pressure  in  their  power,  any  sharp 
conflict  with  this  common  custom  ;  (3)  in  defiance 
of  fierce  popular  suspicion,  roused  by  dread  of 
Romish  uses,  such  as  broke  out,  e.g.,  in  the  hide- 
ous rioting  at  St.  George "s-in-the-East  (1858-00), 
which  the  weakness  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  government,  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  months,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  expel- 
ling the  rector,  Mr.  Bryan  King,  and  in  wrecking 
his  service  ;  (1)  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  which  in  a  series  of  fluctuating,  doubtful, 
and  conflicting  judgments,  had  created  a  deep  dis- 
trust in  its  capacity  to  decide  judici.ally  questions 
so  rife  with  agitated  feelings  and  popular  preju- 
dices. This  distrust — -strongly  roused  by  the 
jMackonochie  judgment  (1868)  and  the  Purchas 
judgment  (1871),  in  which  it  was  supposed,  in 
spite  of  obvious  paradox,  that  every  thing  not 
mentioned  in  the  Prayer-Book  was  disallowed 
and  illegal — culminated  in  the  Ridsdale  judgment 
(1877),  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  "  further 
order  "  allowed  the  Queen  had  been  taken  in  the 
issuing  of  the  advertisements  under  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  that  the  divines  of  Charles  11.  there- 
fore, when  they  permitted  the  ritual  of  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  really  intended  only  so  much 
of  it  as  was  required  in  the  Elizabethan  advertise- 
ments. This  startling  decision  the  main  block  of 
Iligh-Church  clergy  found  it  impcssible  to  respect 
or  accept ;  and  this  repudiation  of  its  verdict 
brought  to  a  head  the  protest  that  had  been  made 
ever  since  the  Gorham  judgment  against  the  va- 
lidity of  the  court  itself  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal. This  last  prolilem  had  been  made  critical  by 
the  famous  Public- Worship  Regulation  Act  (1871), 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  .\rcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  disregard  of  the  protests 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a  "  bill  to  jmt 
down  ritualism  "  by  .Mr.  Disraeli,  then  prime-min- 
ister, who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  (iladstone's  imiietuous 
opposition,  carried  it,  amid  intense  excitement,  in 
an  almost  unanimous  House.  This  bill  swejit 
away  all  the  process  in  the  diocesan  courts  :  it  al- 
lowed any  three  aggrieved  parishioners  to  lodge  a 
complaint,  which,  unless  stayed  by  the  bisliop's 
veto,  was  carried  before  an  olPicer  luuuinated  nor- 
mally by  tlie  two  archbishops  to  succeed  to  the 
post  of  dean  of  arches  on  its  next  vacancy.  From 
Iiim  the  app(Ml  would  be,  as  before,  to  the  Privy 
Council.  'I'luis  the  scanty  fragments  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  which,  under  existent  conditions 
might  bo  supposi'd  lo  balance  (he  civil  character 
of  the  Court  of  Ai)pcal,  were  all  but  wholly  abol- 
ished. Tlie  atU'mpt  to  enforce  this  bill  by  the 
bishops  was  met  by  absolute  resistance,  ending, 
after  being  challenged  at  every  turn  by  technical 
objections,  in  the  imprisonment  of  four  priests. 


In  this  collision  with  the  courts,  the  Ritualists  had 
the  steady  supjjort  of  the  mass  of  High-Church 
clergy,  who  had  held  aloof  from  their  more  ad- 
vanced and  dubious  ritual.  This  support  evi- 
denced itself  in  the  "  Declaration '"  of  over  four 
thousand  clergy,  headed  by  the  Deans  of  St. 
Paul's,  York,  Durham,  Manchester,  etc.  (1881). 
The  condition  of  things  had  become  intolerable; 
and  in  1881  a  royal  connnission  was  issued  to 
consider  the  whole  position  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. A  similar  mode  of  relief  had  been  at- 
tempted in  1807,  when  a  royal  commission  on 
ritual  had  been  appointed,  which  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Archbishop  Longley,  —  after  taking 
an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  and  after  prolonged 
discussions, — had  issued  a  report  on  the  crucial 
point  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  which  recommend- 
ed the  "  reslraint  "  of  the  use  of  vestments,  "  by 
providing  some  effectual  process  for  complaint  and 
redress,"  but  which,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "re- 
strain," declined  to  declare  their  illegality,  and 
then  had  found  itself  unable  to  attain  any  thing 
like  unanimous  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the 
legal  process  which  it  proposed  to  recommend. 
The  inner  history  of  the  commission  will  be  found 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop's  AMlberforce's  Life. 
No  legislation  on  the  main  subject  followed  this 
divided  report.  But  convocation  in  1879,  and  the 
Pan-Anglican  Synod  in  1880,  had  come  to  resolu- 
tions more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  commis- 
sioners' report,  in  the  sense  of  reconmiending  a 
prohibitory  discretion  to  the  bishop  in  any  case 
where  a  change  of  vesture  was  attempted.  Such 
a  recommendation  seemed  naturally  to  allow  and 
assume  the  abstract  legality  of  the  change.  Yet 
the  courts  of  law  had  finally  decreed  vestments 
illegal,  and  the  majority  of  bisliojis  were  prepared 
to  accept  their  interpretation  ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
did  so,  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  found  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposal  in  convocation.  For  even 
though  the  bishops  were  willing  to  abstain,  in  fa- 
vorable cases,  from  pressing  the  legal  decisions, 
they  were  forced  to  set  the  law  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  a  society  called  the  "  Church  Associa- 
tion," which  exerted  itself  to  assert  and  support 
the  rights  of  any  parishioners  who  might  be  ag- 
grieved by  the  ritual  used  in  any  cliurch.  Tims 
the  exercise  of  discretion  was  made  all  but  ini|<)S- 
sible  to  a  bishop,  who  could  only  veto  proceedings 
brought  against  a  clergyman  by  giving  a  valid 
rea.son,  and  yet  was  forbidden  to  offer  as  a  valid 
reason  the  possible  legality  of  the  vestments. 

Tlie  Commission  on  Kitual,  therefore,  had  left 
the  conflict  still  .severe  and  unappeased.  The 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  .Jurisdiction  is  still 
sitting.  It  has  relieved  excited  feelings  by  allow- 
ing that  the  condition  of  that  jurisdiction  is  open 
to  question.  And  the  last  act  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
on  his  death-bed,  was  to  suggest  a  truce  to  the 
fierce  legal  prosecutions  wliicli  had  imbittered  the 
long  controversy,  by  bringing  about  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  terminate  the  historic  case  of 
Martin  rs.  Mackonochie,  icnind  which  the  contest 
liad  turned  for  eighteen  vears.  Thus  the  tension 
has  slackened:  the  possibility  of  peace  seems  to 
luvve  become  conceivable.  The  (piestion  ha.s  wid- 
ened from  the  consideration  of  ritual  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  permaneul  adjustment  of  Church  and 
State.  The  days  of  ritual  Irver  and  ritual  wilful- 
ness are  passing.     The  chaos  wliich  the  abseuce 
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of  all  reliable  law  produced  had  made  wilfulness 
and  arbitrary  extravagance  inevitable.  Men  in- 
dulged their  own  ritualistic  fancies,  without  con- 
sidenition  and  without  reality,  but  they  have 
themselves  learned  the  weariness  of  disorder  and 
the  folly  of  anarchic  revolt.  The  evangelization 
of  the  masses  grows  more  urgently  needful  ;  and 
in  face  of  this  need  all  rnen  are  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  fret  of  a  war  about  external  de- 
tails. Still,  peace  seems  only  attainable  under  the 
condition  that  the  Ritualists  can  secure  for  them- 
selves a  discretionary  concession  for  the  use  of  that 
ceremonial  which  the  contested  Rubric  appears 
still  to  prescribe,  however  much  long  usage  may 
have  negatived  its  prescriptions ;  for,  as  things 
stand,  the  dilemma  announced  to  the  Ritual  Com- 
missioners by  Bisliop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter  is  as 
acute  as  ever :  "  Enforce  tlie  Rubric,  and  you  will 
produce  a  rebellion  :  alter  the  Rubric,  and  you  will 
have  a  shipwreck."      henry  scott  Holland 

(Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  Loudon). 

RIVET,  Andre,  b.  at  Saint-Maixent  in  Poitou, 
Aug.  5,  1.373;  d.  at  Breda,  Holland,  Jan.  7,  1651. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  academies  of  Orthez 
and  La  Rochelle ;  and  was  appointed  nunister  at 
Thouars  in  1.595,  and  professor  at  Leyden  in  1620. 
In  1632  he  removed  to  Breda  as  director  of  the 
College  of  Orange.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
of  his  works  —  exegetical,  polemical,  and  edifica- 
tory  —  a  collected  edition  appeared  at  Rotterdam, 
1651,  3  vols,  folio.  His  hagofje  ad  Sci'iptiiram  Sa- 
crum (Dort,  1610)  is  still  of  value.    C.  SCHMIDT. 

ROBBER-COUNCIL.     See  Ephesus. 

ROBERT  THE  SECOND.  Robert  II.,  king 
of  France,  and  sun  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  b.  at  Or- 
leans about  970  ;  and  d.  at  Melun,  July  20,  1031. 
He  was  crowned  988,  and  became  sole  king  996 
[997].  He  married  (1)  Lieutgarde,  or  Bosale, 
widow  of  Arnoul,  Count  of  Flanders;  (2)  Bertha, 
■widow  of  first  Count  of  Chartres  and  Blois ;  and 
(3)  Constance,  daughter  of  William,  Count  of 
Aries.  Bertha  being  his  cousin  (four  times  re- 
moved), the  Pope,  Gregory  V.  (998),  ordered  his 
divorce.  Robert  resisted,  but  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit, and  humble  him.self,  before  the  ban  was  taken 
off.  In  all  other  particulars  Robert  is  a  pattern 
of  conformity,  and  more  a  monk  than  a  king. 
He  loved  music  and  poetry,  founded  four  mon- 
asteries, built  seven  churches,  and  supported  three 
hundred  paupers  entirely,  and  a  thousand  par- 
tially. By  the  help  of  his  ecclesiastical  influence 
he  managed  to  reign  thirty-four  years.  But  his 
true  place  was  in  the  cloister,  and  he  could  ill 
cope  with  the  affairs  of  his  time.  By  his  third 
wife,  a  handsome  shrew,  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Robert's  natmal  son,  Amauri, 
was  great-great-grandfather  {Irisaciil)  to  Simon 
de  Montfort.  The  VenI,  Saiicle  Sjyiritii!<(Come,  Hvlij 
Spirit),  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Latin  hymns, 
formerly  attributed  to  Robert,  is  now  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Hermanuus  Contractus. 

Lit.. —  See  Sismondi:  Hist,  des  Franfais,  iv. 
pp.  98-111,  and  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  vii.  pp. 
326-333.  S.VMUEI,  W.  DITPmLD. 

ROBERTSON,  Frederick  William,  English 
preacher ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  3,  1816 ;  d.  at 
Brighton,  Aug.  15,  1853 ;  eldest  son  of  Frederick 
Robertson,  a  captain  in  the  royal  artillery.  His 
education  was  begun  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  his  father,  who  instructed  him  for 


four  years.  In  1829  the  family  removed  to  Tours, 
where  he  studied  the  cla.ssics  with  an  EnglLsh 
tutor,  and  attended  a  French  seminary;  but, 
owing  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  his  father  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Frederick  was  placed  at 
the  Edinburgh  academy,  under  Archdeacon  AVil- 
liams.  From  the  acadcniy  he  pa.ssed  to  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  attended  various  classes,  and 
whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  returned  to  his 
home  with  great  store  of  miscellaneous  knowl- 
edge, and  numy  pleasant  memories.  In  1833  ho 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds; 
but,  after  a  year  at  the  desk,  his  health  broke 
down,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  enter 
the  army,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection. 
But,  weary  with  waiting  for  a  commission,  he  at 
length  determined,  on  the  urgent  advice  cpf  some 
wise  friends,  to  study  for  the  ministry;  and  on 
May  4,  1837,  he  was  examined  and  mati-iculated 
in  Brazenose,  Oxford.  Five  days  after,  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  a  oommLssion  in  the  .Second 
Dragoons ;  but  the  decision  had  been  made,  and 
the  offer  was  declined,  although  all  through  his 
life  he  retained  liis  martial  tastes,  anil  his  char- 
acter had  the  finest  qualities  of  military  heroism. 
He  was  known  at  Oxford  "as  one  who  carried 
the  banner  of  the  cross  without  fear,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  Christ."  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  debates  of  the  LTnion,  but  was,  perliiijis,  more 
influenced  by  Arnold  and  Wordsworth  than  l.)y 
the  studies  prescribed  in  the  curriculum.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  ^A'inchester  on 
July  12,  1840,  and  was  for  a  j-ear  curate  in  that 
city.  He  began  his  ministry  with  deep  earnest- 
ness and  devout  humility,  and  practised  the  most 
rigorous  austerities,  by  which  his  health  was 
broken  down,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
rest  on  the  Continent.  While  there,  he  married 
at  Geneva,  and  almost  immediately  after  retui-ned 
to  Cheltenham,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  he 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  and  per- 
formed its  duties  for  nearly  five  years.  In  .Sep- 
tember, 1S46,  he  went  again  to  the  Continent ;, 
and  there,  while  wandering  in  the  TjtoI,  he  jjassed 
through  that  spiritual  crisis  which  he  has  so 
vividly  described  in  his  lecture  to  working-men. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  ranked  among  the  Evangeli- 
cals of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  but  now,  after  a 
terrible  struggle,  in  which  his  faith  at  one  time 
could  hold  by  nothing  but  that  "  it  is  always 
right  to  do  light,"  lie  came  out  at  length  on  the- 
side  of  the  Broad  School.  He  therefoie  resigned 
his  Cheltenham  curacy,  and  accepted  the  charge 
of  St.  Ebbes,  Oxford,  on  which  he  entei'ed  in  the 
beginning  of  1847.  Thence  he  went  to  Trinity 
Church,  Brighton,  where  he  began  his  work, 
Aug.  15,  1847,  and  where  he  continued  till  kis 
death,  precisely  seven  years  after.  In  this  place 
he  gathered  round  him  a  large  congregation  of 
intelligent  and  admiring  hearers,  and  threw  him- 
self warndy  into  special  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  workingmen,  for  whom  he  formed  an  in,stitute, 
and  to  whom  he  delivered  some  of  his  ablest 
lectures.  But  though  he  was  popular  a.s  a  preach- 
er while  he  lived,  —  so  popular,  indeed,  as  to 
become  a  target  for  the  shots  of  the  Uecord,  and 
the  party  whom  that  newspaper  represented,  — 
yet  it  was  not  until  he  died  that  his  influence  was 
appreciably  felt  by  the  great  world.  After  his 
brief  pastorate  in  Brighton,  it  was  natural  that 
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some  memorial  of  his  ministi-y  should  be  desired 
by  his  people;  and  so,  though  he  never  wrote  his 
sermons  before  delivery,  a  volume  of  posthumous 
sermons  was  made  up  from  the  written  reports  of 
them  which  he  had  sent  to  a  friend  after  they 
had  been  preached.  AVhen  these  were  published, 
they  were  at  once  seen  to  be  characterized  by 
great  freshness  of  thought,  independence  of  judg- 
ment, and  fervor  of  heart ;  and  the  volume  ran 
through  many  editions.  \  second  collection  of 
discourses  was  soon  called  for :  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third,  and  that  again  by  a  fourth, 
comprising  Expoaitori/  Lectures  on  the  Epistlex  of 
the  Corinlhiati.i.  These  were  followed  by  a  col- 
lection of  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Lilerar;/  and 
Social  Topics,  and,  so  late  as  1881,  by  The  Huma7i 
liace  and  Other  Sermons,  preached  at  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  and  Brighton. 

Koliertson  was  greatest  in  the  analysis  of  char- 
acter and  motive.  His  biographical  sermons  are 
among  the  best  of  that  class  which  our  language 
contains :  those  on  Jacob,  Elijah,  David,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  deserve  to  be  ranked  beside 
tliose  of  Butler  and  Xewman  on  Balaam,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  deepest  study.  His  experimental 
discourses  are  almost  equally  admirable ;  and 
some  of  his  practical,  like  that  on  the  parable  of 
the  Sower,  are  exceedingly  powerful.  But  his 
doctrinal  discussions  are  one-sided  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  in  that  department  he  is  not  to  be 
unqualifiedly  commended,  or  implicitly  followed. 
Xo  thorough  account  of  the  occasion  of  his  change 
of  view  from  almost  ultra  Evangelicalism  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Broad  School  is  furnished  by  his 
biographer.  His  sermons  at  Winchester  contain 
all  the  cliaracteristic  doctrines  again.st  which  he 
afterwards  so  deliberately  protested  at  Brighton  ; 
and  in  his  later  days,  as  his  biographer  has  ad- 
mitted, he  showed  but  scant  justice  to  the  Evan- 
gelical party;  and,  if  there  was  any  intolerance 
in  his  nature,  it  oozed  out  there.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  some  personal  difference  nuist 
liave  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  estrangement 
from  those  with  whom  he  was  first  identified: 
but,  in  the  absence  of  particulars,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  and,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  better 
sermon.s,  it  is  invidious  to  inquire.  His  letters, 
so  many  of  whicli  are  given  in  his  biography,  are 
as  suggestive  as  his  discourses;  and  the  memoir, 
as  a  whole,  is  full  of  stinmlus  to  all,  but  especially 
to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  office  of 
the  ministrj".  In  his  life  he  was  often  tempted 
to  despond,  as  if  he  was  spending  liis  strength 
for  nouglit ;  but  liis  deatli  has  multi|ilied  his 
usefulness,  and  widened  his  iuHuence.  Had  he 
lived  till  now,  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  have 
told  on  men  in  England  and  America  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  that  lie  is  telling  to-day. 

Lit.  —  Stopi-ohd  A.  Bhookk,  M.A.  :  Life 
and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Puiliertson,  M.A.  : 
Sermons,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
series.  WII,I.I.\.M    M.  T.WI.OU. 

ROBERTSON,  James  Craigie,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Aberdeen,  1813;  d.  at  Canterbury, 
July  9,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1834 ;  was  vicar  of  Beckes- 
boume,  near  Canterbury,  from  181ii  to  18.59,  when 
he  was  appointed  canon  of  Canterbury.  From 
1864  to  1874  lie  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
lii-tr,rv.   Kings  r^ollege,  London.     His  historical 


works  take  high  rank.     He  wrote,  Hotv  shall  ice 
'  conform  to  the  Liturgi/  of  the  Church  of  England  f 
I  Loudon,  1843,  3d  ed.,  1869 ;  Histori/  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  to  the  Reformation,  1853-73,  4  vols., 
new  ed.,  1873-75,  8  vols.  ;  Sketches  of  Church  His- 
1  tori/,    1855-78,   2    parts ;    Biography    of    Thomas 
':  Becket,  1859;  Plain  Lectures  on  the  Groicth  (f  the 
!  Papal  Power,  1870  ;  edited  Hevlyn's  Histori/  of 
1  the  Reformation,  2  vols.,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  So- 
ciety, 1849;  Baugr.\ve's  Alexander  I'//,  and  his 
Cardinals.  1806 ;  and  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  Beckel.  8  vols.,  in  the  Waster  of  the  Rolls 
series.  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain, 
1875-82. 

ROBINSON,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
biblical  scholar,  and  pioneer  of  modern  Palestine 
exploration;  b.  at  .Southington,  Conn.,  April  10, 
1794;  d.  in  New- York  City,  Tuesday,  Jan.  27, 
1803.  He  was  graduated  first  in  his  class  at 
Hamilton  College.  Clinton.  N.Y.,  1810.  and  after 
studying  law  at  Hudson,  X.Y.,  in  1817  returned 
there  as  tutor  in  mathematics  and  Greek.  He  held 
the  position  only  a  year.  On  Sept  3, 1818,  he  mar- 
ried IMiss  Eliza  Kirkland,  daughter  of  the  Oneida 
missionary,  who.  however,  died  the  next  year. 
From  his  marriage  until  1821  he  worked  his 
wife's  farm,  but  also  pursued  his  studies.  In  the 
autumn  of  1821  he  went  to  Andover  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  his  edition  of  part  of  the 
Iliad  (bks.  i.-ix.,  xviii.,  xxii.),  which  appeared 
in  1822,  and  while  there,  under  Professor  Moses 
Stuart's  influence,  began  his  career  as  biblical 
scholar  and  teacher.  From  1823  to  1826  lie  was 
instructor  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  meanwhile 
busily  occupied  with  literary  labors.  He  assisted 
Professor  Stuart  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Hebrew  Grammar  (Andover,  1823,  1st  ed.,  1813), 
and  in  his  translation  of  AMner's  Grammar  of  the 
New-Testament  Greek  (182.5),  and  alone  translated 
Wahl's  Claris  philologica  JS'ori  Testanienti  (1825). 
In  1820  he  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  at  Gottiu- 
gen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  making  the  acquaint.ance, 
and  winning  the  praises,  of  Gesenius,  Tholuck, 
and  Kodiger  in  Halle,  and  Neander  and  Ritter 
in  Berlin.  On  Aug.  7,  1828,  lie  married  Therese 
Albertine  Luise,  youngest  daughter  of  L.  A.  von 
Jacob,  professor  of  philo.sophy  and  political  sci- 
ence at  the  university  of  Halle,  a  highly  gifted 
woman  of  thorough  culture,  well  kiuiwn  before 
her  marriage  by  her  pseudonyme  of  "  Talvj  "  (see 
list  of  iier  works  in  Allibone,  ii.  p.  1830).  In 
1830  he  returned  home;  and  from  1830  to  1833 
he  was  professor-extraordinary  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  librarian  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  January,  1831,  he  founded  tlie  Biblical 
Repository,  subsequently  (1851)  united  with  the 
Bibliolheca  Sacra,  to  which  he  contributed  numer- 
ous translations  and  original  articles.  In  1831  he 
was  made  D.D.  by  Dartmouth  College.  In  1832 
he  issued  an  improved  edition  of  Taylor's  trans- 
lation of  Calmefs  Dictionary  of  the  JlibU;  and  in 
1833  a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (\s\ndi 
has  been  widely  circulated)  and  a  translation  of 
Buttmann's  Greek  (inimmar  (extensively  used  as 
a  text-book).  In  1833  ill  health,  induced  by  his 
severe  labors,  compelled  liim  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorsiiip.  and  he  removed  to  Boston.  Continu- 
ing his  studies,  however,  in  1884  lie  brought  out 
a  revised  edition  of  Nevvcome's  Greek  Harmony  of 
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the  Gospels  (far  superior  to  the  earlier  editions)  ; 
in  183(j,  a  translation  of  Geseniiis'  Ili'hrew  Lexi- 
con (5th  edition,  the  last  in  which  Kobinson  made 
any  changes,  18u4)  and  the  independent  Grecic 
and  Eni/lish  Lexicon  of  the  New  Trsldinent  (revised 
ed.,  1850).  In  1837  he  was  called  to  he  professor 
of  biblical  literature  in  tlie  (Presbyterian)  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New-York  City.  He  ac- 
cepted, on  conditiim  that  he  be  pc^rniitted  first  to 
spend  .some  years  (at  his  own  expen.se)  in  study- 
ing the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  spot. 
Permission  being  given,  he  saileil  -Inly  17,  1837, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  an 
accompli.shed  Arabic  scholar,  and  faithful  nns- 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  thor- 
oughly explored  all  tlie  important  places  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  In  October,  1838,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  ;  and  there  for  two  years  he  worked 
upon  his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount 
iSinai,  and  Arabia  Pelrrea.  This  tridy  great  work, 
which  at  once  established  the  author's  reputation 
as  a  geographer  and  biblical  student  of  the  first 
rank,  appeared  simultaneously  in  London,  Boston, 
and  in  a  German  translation  carefully  revised 
by  iMrs.  Robinson,  and  carried  through  t!ie  press 
in  ilalle  by  Professor  Rddiger,  1841,  3  vols.  In 
recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  he  received 
in  1842  the  Pati'on's  (lold  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  tlie  university  of  lialle,  while  in 
1844  Yale  College  gave  hini  that  of  LL.D.  In 
1852  he  visited  Palestine  again,  and  published  the 
results  of  this  .second  visit  in  1850,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Biblical  Researches,  and  in  a  sup- 
pilemental  volume,  —  Later  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Regions:  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  work  appeai'ed  in  1867,  3  vols. 
Dr.  Robinson  regarded  the  work  as  a  mere  prepa- 
ration for  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and 
topographical  geogTajihy  of  the  Holy  Land.  But 
repeated  attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  con- 
stitution, and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes 
obliged  him  in  18G"2  to  lay  down  his  pen.  After 
his  death  in  1805,  the  first  part,  the  Physical 
Geoyraphij  of  the  llolij  [xind,  which  w'as  all  he  had 
prepared,  was  published  in  English  (London  and 
Boston)  and  in  a  German  translation  by  his  wife 
(Berlin). 

Jleanvvhile  he  had  occupied  himself  with  pre- 
paring an  independent  Greek  Harmontj  of  the  (Jos- 
pels  (1845),  which  was  far  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  in  1840  an  Erujlish  Harinomj. 
He  also  revised  his  other  works  for  new  editions, 
wrote  numerous  articles  and  essays,  and  lectured 
regularly  in  the  seminary. 

In  May,  1862,  lie  made  his  fifth  and  last  visit 
to  Europe,  saw  many  old  friends,  but  failed  to 
receive  any  permanent  benefit  to  his  eyesight. 
In  Xovember  he  returned,  and  resumed  his  lec- 
tures ;  but  at  the  Clu'istmas  holidays  he  was 
forced  to  cease,  and  after  a  brief  illness  died, 
Jan.  27,  1863. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and 
imposing  figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later 
years ;  of  strong,  sound  good  sense ;  reserved, 
though  when  in  congenial  company  often  very 
entertaining  and  humorous.  He  was  tliorongh 
and  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  very  scep- 
tical of  all  monastic  legends,  very  reverent  to 
God's  revelation.     Outwardly  cold,  his  heart  was 


warm,  and  his  sympathies  tender.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  biblical  theologian  whom  America 
has  jiroduced,  —  indeed,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  century.  Of  all  his  valuable 
works  his  Bddical  Researches  did  most  to  perpetu- 
ate his  tnemory.  "  The  first  real  imjinlse,  because 
the  first  successful  impulse,  towards  the  scientific 
examination  of  the  Holy  Land  is  due  to  the 
American  traveller,  Dr.  Robinson."  Ritter  jiraised 
his  "  union  of  the  acutest  oliservation  of  topo 
grapliic  and  local  conditions  with  much  prepara- 
tory study,  particularly  the  erudite  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  philological  and  historical  criti- 
cism" (Die  Erdlunde  ran  Asirn,  viii.,  div.  ii.  73). 
Dean  Stanley  said,  "  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  saw  Palestine  witli  liis  eyes  ojien 
to  what  he  ought  to  see"  {Addresses  in  the  United 
States,  p.  20).  The  original  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  and  a  part  of  his 
library  are  in  possession  of  the  L'nion  Theological 
Seminary. 

For  further  information,  see  the  memorial  ad- 
dresses of  his  colleagues,  Drs.  Hitchcock  and 
Henry  B.  Smith,  in  Life,  Writings,  and  Character 
of  Edicard  Robinson,  IJ.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York, 
1863;  Dean  Stanley:  Addi-rsses  in  the  United 
Stales,  1879,  pp.  23-34 ;  and  the  author's  arts, 
in  Herzog,-  xiii.  13-16,  and  in  McCi.intock  and 
Strong, ^ix.  .50-53.  PHILIP  SCIIAFF. 

ROBINSON,  John,  M.A.  It  is  not  certain 
where  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  prob- 
ably in  or  near  Gainsborough  ;  but  whether  in 
Lincolnshire  or  Nottinghamshire  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding :  this  we  learn,  however,  that 
the  event  happened  in  1575  or  1.570.  At  the  age 
of  .seventeen  (in  1.592)  he  was  admitted  to  Corpus 
Christi  (Benet's)  College,  Cambridge,  which  was 
tlien  much  inclined  to  Puritanism,  where  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years.  Having  taken  his  de- 
grees, he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1598-99,  and  went  to  Norwich,  or  some  place  in 
its  neighborhood,  about  1000,  where,  according  to 
Ainsworth,  "  the  cure  and  charge  of  .  .  .  sowles 
was  .  .  .  committed  to  him,"  and  where  he  la- 
bored as  a  preaclier  about  four  years.  Whilst 
here,  those  doubts  which  eventually  ripened  into 
convictions  agitated  his  mind,  and  his  Puritan 
practices  led  to  his  suspension  from  the  ministry 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  after  which,  being 
denied  the  right  of  preaching  in  some  leased 
building,  and  having  failed  to  secure  the  master- 
ship of  the  hospital  at  Norwich  (probably  that 
which  Harrison  had  lield  some  years  before),  — 
for  whicli  failiu-e  Bishop  Hall  afterwards  taunted 
him,  —  he  left  Norwich  in  1004,  resolved  on  sepa- 
ration. The  resolution  was  a  painful  one  ;  and 
with  reference  to  it  he  said,  ''  Had  not  the  truth 
been  in  my  heart  '  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones'  (.Ter.  xx.  9),  I  had  never  broken  those 
bonds  of  flesh  and  blood  wherein  I  was  so  straitly 
tied,  but  had  suffered  the  light  of  God  to  have 
been  put  out  in  mine  own  unthankful  heart  by 
other  men's  darkness."  He  doubtless  knew  of 
the  existence  of  a  company  of  Separatists,  under 
John  Smyth  at  Gainsborough,  to  wliom  he  went, 
taking  Cambridge  on  his  way,  where  he  consulted 
with  Paul  Baynes,  Lawrence  Chadderton,  and 
others,  as  to  the  course  he  contemplated  ;  and  now 
he  resigned  his  fellowship.  AVhen  lie  arrived  at 
Gainsborough,  he  was  welcomed  into  the  com- 
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pany  of  many  who  afterwards  chose  him  for 
their  pastor,  and  who  now  are  known  as  the  "  Pil- 
grim Fathers."  Tliis  Gainsborough  society,  for 
politic  reasons,  divided,  and  became  two  distinct 
churches.  Urged  by  the  persecutions  they  en- 
dured, the  original  body,  under  Smyth,  emigrated 
to  Amsterdam  in  1606  :  the  remainder  consolidated 
at  Scrooby,  and  ordinarily  met  at  Mr.  Brewster's 
house ;  but,  in  consequence  of  continued  perse- 
cution, these  also  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  went 
over  to  Holland  in  1607  and  1608.  They  first 
went  to  Amsterdam,  but  only  temporarily ;  and 
then  (in  February,  1609)  Robinson  and  about  a 
hundred  of  his  friends  applied  to  the  burgomas- 
ters of  Leyden,  requesting  permission  to  reside  in 
their  town.  This  permission  was  granted,  and 
here  the  exiles  remained  for  eleven  years  before 
the  first  Pilgrims  left.  In  1611  they  purchased  a 
building  in  the  Clock-steeg,  which  they  enlarged, 
and  adapted  it  to  their  purposes,  and  made  it 
their  headquarters;  and  here  Robinson  resided. 
In  1615  he  became  a  member  of  the  university  of 
Leyden,  where  he  honorably  disputed  with  Epis- 
copius  on  the  points  of  Arniinianism,  and  where 
he  was  greatly  I'espected.  The  church  increased 
under  his  ministry,  but  they  still  were  strangers 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  felt  this,  and  longed  for 
a  dwelling-place  where  they  might  feel  them- 
selves at  home  :  and,  as  their  native  land  refused 
them  a  peaceful  habitation,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  America ;  there  they  thought  they 
might  find  a  home,  and  spread  the  gospel,  and 
thither  they  resolved  to  go.  Brewster  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  first  company :  and  Robinson 
remained  with  the  rest,  intending  to  follow  with 
them  when  the  way  should  be  prepared ;  but  this 
service  he  did  not  live  to  render.  In  1620,  after 
an  affecting  parting,  the  first  Pilgrims  started. 
Robinson  died  in  Leyden  in  1625,  and  was  buried, 
Jlarch  4,  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  He  married 
Bridget  White,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
AVhen  he  left  England,  he  was  a  strict  Separatist ; 
but  his  opinions  subsequently  were  modified.  He 
held  it  needful  to  separate  from  churches  whose 
constitution  appeared  to  him  to  come  short  of  the 
New- Testament  ideal;  but  he  did  not  refuse  com- 
munion with  them,  and  could  welcome  their  godly 
members  to  the  fellowship  of  his  own  church. 
His  life  and  works  were  published  in  England 
in  three  volumes  by  the  llev.  R.  AsiiTox,  Lon- 
don, 1S51.  Further  information  respecting  him 
and  his  church  was  given  in  Rev.  JoSEi'H  lIuN- 
TEii'n  Pttyrim  Fathers  .  .  .  The  Founders  of  PI ijm- 
outli,  New  ErKjltiiul,  8vo,  London,  1854.  The  latest 
and  mo.st  complete  account  of  him  and  his  oi)in- 
ions  is  contained  in  Dr.  Dextkk's  The  Coniiregn- 
lioiKilism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,  New 
York,  1880.  JOHN  BROWTsE. 

ROBINSON,  Robert,  an  able  and  erratic  preach- 
er of  various  oi>inions,  but  mostly  connected  with 
tlie  Ua|iti3ts ;  was  b.  at  Swaifliam  in  Norfolk, 
Jan.  8,  1735;  and  d.  while  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, at  Birmingham,  June  8,  1790.  From  1761 
he  wa,s  pastor  of  a  society  at  Cambridge.  He 
translated  Saurin's  Sermons  (1775-84,  5  vols.),  and 
published  .some  of  his  own,  besides  a  Illslori/  of 
JJujjlism,  wliich  appeared  postiiumously  1790,  an<l 
otiicr  works.  He  wrote  two  very  pojiular  hynuis, 
"Come,  thou  Fount"  (1758),  and  "  iMighty  (Jod, 
while  angele  bless  thee"  (1774).        K.  m.  wkd. 


ROBINSON,  Stuart,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Strabane,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Xov.  26, 
1816;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1881.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts, 
1836,  and  studied  theology  at  Lhiion  Theological 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Va. ;  taught  school  for 
two  vears ;  was  pastor  at  Kanawha  Salines,  W.  Va., 
1841-47;  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  till  1852;  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  till  1856;  was  professor  of  ecclesiology 
in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  until  1858  ;  and  from  then  until  his  death 
was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presliyterian  Church  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  promi- 
nent clergymen  of  the  South.  He  esjioused  the 
Southern  side  during  the  civil  war.  Among  his 
published  works  are.  The  Church  of  God  an  Essen- 
tial Element  of  the  Gospel  (Philadelphia,  1858), 
and  Discourses  of  Redemption  (New  York,  1866, 
Edinburgh,  1869). 

ROCH,  St.,  b.  at  Montpellier  in  1295 ;  d.  there 
in  1327.  During  an  epidemic  he  went  from  town 
to  town  in  Northern  Italy,  nursing  the  sick,  and 
curing  them  in  a  miraculous  way.  After  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  imprisoned  in  his  native 
place,  and  he  died  in  the  dungeon.  But  in  course 
of  time  such  a  number  of  fabulous  tales  gathered 
around  his  name,  that  innumerable  churches, 
chapels,  and  liospitals  were  dedicated  to  him. 
See  Act.  Sand.  Aug.  16.  ZOCKLEU. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  Eng.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  ]Medway,  twenty-eight  miles 
south-east  of  London,  with  population,  1871, 
18,352.  In  604  there  was  a  priory  there  and  a 
bishopric.  Its  cathedral  was  founded  by  Gundulf, 
1077 ;  consecrated,  1130.  Its  restoration  was  be- 
gun in  1871.  It  is  principally  Norman  and  Early 
English  in  style. 

ROCK,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Liverpool,  1799;  d.  at  Kensington  (London),  Nov. 
28,  1871.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  Col- 
lege, Rome ;  was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Eail  of 
Shrewsbury,  1827-40,  then  pastor  at  Ruckland, 
near  Farringdon,  and  on  the  re-introduction  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  in  1852  canon  of 
Southwark.  He  was  an  eminent  anti(]uarian, 
and  wrote  Jliernrgiu,  or  the  Sacrijice  if  the  Mass 
expounded  (London,  1833,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1851, 
1  vol.).  Did  the  Early  Chwch  in  Ent/land  aclnowl- 
cihje  the  Pope's  Siipremaciif  (1844.)  The  Church  of 
our  Fathers,  as  seen  in  St.  Osmond's  llite  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Salishuri/  (vol.  i.,  ii.,  1849,  vol.  iii., 
pts.  1,  2,  1853-54). 

RODGERS,  John,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Boston,  Aug.  5.  1727;  d.  in  New  York.  May  7, 
1811.  He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Newcastle.  October,  1747;  on  March  16,  1749,  was 
.settled  in  Philadeljihia  as  jiastor  of  St.  (ieorge's. 
In  1765  he  resigned,  aiul  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  pastor  until  his  death,  except  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  fir.-^t  (leneral  .Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  I'liiladeli>hia.  lie 
was  a  stanch  patriot  during  tiie  Revolution, 
and  was  several  times  consulted  by  Washington. 
He  was  a  prominent  character  in  chunh  and 
city  life.  See  Samuel  Mii-i.kk  :  Mnnolr  of  .lohn 
Rodriers,  New  York,  1809,  new  ed.,  I'resbvtiriai) 
lio.Tid,  I'liiladcljihia;   Si'iiAcL'E  :  Annals,  iii.  1.54. 

RODICER,  Emil,  b.  at  Sangerhausen,  Thurin. 
gia,  Oct.  13,  ISOI;  d.  in  Berlin,  June  1,5,  1871 
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He  studied  at  Halle,  where  he  became  docent, 
1826  ;  extraordinary,  1830,  and  in  1835  ordinary 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  18(50  he  went 
to  Berlin  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  editors  of  the  Zeilschrift  tier  Dcntschen 
moryenUmilischcn  Gcsclhchufl.  His  principal  work 
is  his  continuation  of  Gesenius'  Noi-iis  lliesaurus 
philologicus  criticus  linr/u(C  /icbra-o!  el  cliaUheCE  Vete- 
ris  Testamenti  Editio  it.,  of  which  he  edited  the 
third  volume,  V-n  (1842),  and  appended  indexes, 
additions,  and  corrections  (1858).  He  also  edited 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  (14th  to  21st  ed.). 
His  independent  works  embrace  De  online  el 
indole  arahicce  Ubrorum  V.  T.  historicorum  inlerpre- 
lalionis  libri  duo,  Halle,  1829;  Chreslom.  Syr.  c. 
aius.i.,  1838. 

ROGATIONS  were  religious  processions,  in 
which  prayer  was  made  for  some  special  blessing. 
Soon  after  the  age  of  persecution  was  over,  the 
church  manifested  a  tendency  for  public  and 
festal  processions  (Sozonien,  viii.  8).  The  ideas 
of  prayer  and  penance  were  associated  at  an  early 
date  with  them,  and  Rufinus  (Ilisl.  Ece.L,  ii.  33) 
speaks  of  such  a  procession  passing  through  the 
streets,  in  which  the  Emperor  Theodosius  took 
part,  dressed  in  a  penitential  garment.  These 
processions,  and  the  prayers  themselves,  were  also 
called  "  Litanies."  For  further  information,  see 
Litany. 

ROGERS,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  D.D.,  Reformed 
(Dutch);  b.  in  New-York  City,  Dec.  18,  1817; 
d.  at  Moutclair,  N.J.,  Oct.  22, 1881.  After  a  par- 
tial course  at  Yale  College  and  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, he  was  licensed  in  1840,  and  settled  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  1840-43;  of  the  Edwards  Congregational 
Church  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  1843-40 ;  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  1847-53 ; 
of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  1854-50 ;  of  tlie  North  Reformed 
Dutch  Chui-ch  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  1856-62;  and  of 
the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New-York 
City,  1862-February,  1881.  He  was  beloved  as 
pastor  and  friend ;  a  genial  man,  useful  and  hon- 
ored in  his  different  spheres  of  labor.  Of  his 
published  writings  may  be  mentioned  The  Precious 
T/iiiif/s  of  Peler,  Sei-nions  upon  the  use  of  "  pre- 
cious "  in  Peter's  Epistles,  N.Y.,  1862.  See  the 
privately  printsd  In  Memnriam,  N.Y.,  1882. 

ROGERS,  Henry,  English  essayist ;  b.  Oct.  18, 
1806;  d.  at  Pennal  Tower,  Machynlleth,  North 
Wales,  Aug.  20,  1877.  After  serving  for  some 
time  as  an  Independent  minister,  he  became 
professor  of  English  language  and  literature  in 
University  College,  London,  1830,  then  professor 
of  philosophy  in  Spring  Hill,  Independent  Col- 
lege, near  Birmingham,  until  in  1858  he  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Vaughan  as  principal  of  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  Manchester,  and  so  re- 
mained until  a  few  years  of  his  death.  From 
1839  to  1859  he  was  connected  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  whose  columns  he  published  much  of 
his  best  work.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  aims  and  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  His 
reputation  mainly  rests  upon  his  Eclipse  of  Faith, 
or  a  Visit  to  a  Reliqious  Sceptic,  London,  1852, 
9th  ed.,  1858,  and  Defence,  1854,  3d  ed.,  1860  (in 
reply  to  Professor  F.  W.  Newman).  His  other 
writings  embrace  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 


Jonathan  Edwards  (prefaced  to  Edwards's  Works, 
1834)  ;  Life  of  John  Howe,  1836,  several  editions  ; 
Essays  from  the  Edinbnrijh  Reoietc,  1850-55,  3  vols., 
new  ed.,  1874-78;  Essay  oji  the  Life  and  Genius 
of  Tlioinas  Fuller,  1850,  2  parts ;  Selections  from 
the  C<irr(sj/(nidence  of  R.  E.  If.  Greyson  [anagram 
of  Henry  Itogers],  1857,  2  vols.;  The  Superhuman 
Ori(/in  of  the  Bible  inferred  from  itself  (Congrega- 
tional Lectures),  1873,  5th  ed.,  1877. 

ROGERS,  John,  English  clerical  martyr;  b.  at 
Birniinghain  about  1.500;  burned  at  Smithfield, 
Feb.  4,  1555.  He  was  gi'aduated  B.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1525 ;  received  an  invitation  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  about  1534  became  cha))lain  to 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp,  and  tliere 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale, 
and  became  a  Protestant.  In  1537  he  issued 
(probably  at  Wittenberg),  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  "Thomas  Matthewe,"  a  skilful  combination 
and  revision  of  the  Bible  translation  of  Tyndale 
and  Coverdale,  which  has  since  been  known  as 
Matthew's  Bible.  (See  English  Bible  Ver- 
sions.) He  married  at  Antwerp;  removed  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  was  pastor  until  the  accession 
of  Edward  \T.  (1547),  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  in  1550  provided  by  Bishop  Ridley 
with  settlements  in  London,  and  in  1551  made 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  succession  of 
tjueen  Mary  (1553)  he  was  arrested  for  his  vigor- 
ous denunciation  of  Romanism,  and  after  months 
of  imprisonment  was  burnt,  —  the  first  Marian 
martyr.  On  Oct.  20,  1883,  his  bust  was  unveiled 
at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  by  the  mayor.  See  Ches- 
ter :  Life  of  Roi/ers,  London,  1861. 

ROHR,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Rossbach,  July 
30,  1777;  d.  at  Weimar,  June  15,  1848.  He 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  university  church  there  in  1802, 
pastor  of  Ostrau  in  1804,  and  court-preacher  at 
Weimar  in  1820.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pi-omi- 
nent  representatives  of  the  so-called  ralionalismus 
vulgaris,  and  gave  a  full  exposition  of  his  views 
in  his  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  Ai.x-la- 
Chapelle,  1813.  Afterwards  he  maintained  a 
continuous  opposition,  both  against  orthodoxy 
and  against  the  speculative  ideas,  in  his  periodi- 
cals, Predigerlitenilur  (lSlO-14),  Neue  und  Ntueste 
Predigerliieratur  (1815-19),  and  Kritische  Predigtr- 
BiUiothek  (1820-48).  But  his  controversy  with 
Ilase  (Aniihasiana),  and  his  attack  on  Schleier- 
macher  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
made  it  apparent  that  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand the  liigher  forms  of  religious  life.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Paldstina  (1816,  8th  ed.,  1845), 
Luthers  Lebcu  und  WirKen  (1818,  2d  ed.,  1828), 
Die  gule  Sache  des  Protestatitismus  (1842),  and  a 
great  number  of  sermons.  G.  FRAXK. 

ROKYCANA,  John,  a  Bohemian  priest,  who 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Bohemia,  143(3-70.  He  first  became  promi- 
nent in  1427  by  denouncing,  in  a  sermon,  the 
policy  of  Sigisnumd  Korybut,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  bring"  about  a  reconciliation  between  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Pope.  Rokycana's  denunciations 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  Korybut,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  moderate  party  for  a  time.  Bohemia  again 
resisted  the  arms  of  Europe  with  success ;  but  the 
success  was  bought  by  exhaustion,  which  led  it  to 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Council  of  Basel. 
In  the  conferences  held  at  Basel,  Rokycana  was 
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the  chief  controversialist  on  the  Hussite  side,  and 
showed  a  conciliatory  spirit.  In  the  negotiations 
which  followed,  and  which  ended  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  Compacts  by  the  Bohemians,  Rokycana 
took  a  chief  part.  His  policy  was  that  Bohemia 
should  accept  re-union  with  Rome  on  the  basis 
of  the  Compacts,  but,  by  a  national  organization 
of  its  church,  should  secure  its  religious  liber- 
ties. Before  the  Compacts  were  signed  (1435), 
the  Bohemians  secretly  elected  Rokycana  arch- 
bishop of  Prag,  with  two  suffragans.  After  the 
signing  of  the  Compacts.  Sigismund  was  received 
as  king  of  Bohemia ;  but  he  did  not  recognize 
Rokycana  as  archbishop  without  tlie  consent  of 
the  Council  of  Basel.  The  Catholic  re-action  in 
Bohemia  was  so  strong,  that  in  1437  Rokycana 
was  driven  to  flee  from  Prag,  but  resumed  his 
office  of  archbishop  when  the  influence  of  George 
Podiebrad  becanie  supreme,  in  1444.  From  that 
time  till  his  deatli  he  was  closely  associated  with 
the  policy  of  Podiebrad.  He  died  in  1471,  — 
two  months  before  his  master.  King  George,  — 
at  the  age  of  seventy-foui'.  The  character  and 
motives  of  Rokycana  were  much  disputed  during 
his  lifetime,  and  have  been  so  since.  Like  all 
men  who  try  a  policy  of  moderation,  he  encoun- 
tered the  hostility  of  the  extreme  parties.  His 
plan  of  organizing  a  national  church  in  Bohemia 
led  to  his  own  elevation  to  the  office  of  archbishop, 
and  the  questidn  of  his  confirmation  in  his  office 
was  the  question  that  stood  foremost  in  the  dis- 
putes with  the  Pope.  Really  Rokycana  summed 
up  in  his  own  personal  position  the  aspirations  of 
the  more  sagacious  of  the  Bohemian  statesmen. 
It  is  easy  to  accuse  such  a  man  of  vanity,  obsti- 
nacy, and  self-seeking.  His  policy  was  proved 
bv  events  to  be  impossible,  and  his  position  was 
scarcely  tenable.  He  was  driven  to  alternate 
between  cowardice  and  rashness.  He  and  King 
George  failed,  but  their  success  would  have  been 
momentous  for  the  future  of  Europe.  They 
played  a  difficult  game,  but  they  played  it  against 
overwhelming  odds  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. 

Lit.  —  See  under  Podikbuad.  For  the  earlier 
part  of  Rokycana's  cai'eer,  the  materials  are  to  be 
found  in  PAL.\CKy  :  Urhundtiche  Beilriif/e  zur  Ge- 
scliicftle  (It's  Ifu.-i.iitenLriet/i!,  Prag,  lS7:2-73,  2  vols., 
and  ^fonulll('n(a  Conciliorum  O'eiiei'aliiim  ISitculi 
AT",  vol.  1,  Vienna,  l.So7.  M.  chkiuuton. 

ROMAINE,  William,  a  noted  Knglish  divine  of 
thf  evangelical  class;  b.  at  Hartle]ioi)l,  Durham, 
Sept.  "J.j,  1714  ;  d.  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars, 
London,  July  20,  1795.  He  was  ordained  in  173G, 
and  a.s  early  as  1739  was  bold  enough  to  attack 
Warburton's  Divine  Lei/(ili<»i  in  a  sermon  preaclied 
before  the  university  of  Oxfoi'd,  where  he  liad 
received  his  education.  He  was  scarcely  a  match 
for  so  reiloubtable  air  antagonist,  though  ho  was 
not  wanting  in  scholarship.  A  Hiitdiinsonian 
in  science  and  learning,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
chosen  i)rofes.sor  of  astronomy  in  (irosham  Col- 
lege ;  but  an  Oxford  sermon  on  T/ic  Lord  our 
Righleoitsntus,  of  an  extremely  Calviiuslic  type, 
excluded  him  forever  afterwards  fjoin  the  uni- 
versity jiulpit.  However,  po]>ularity  with  the 
London  citizens  made  up  for  his  ejection  in  the 
midland  .seat  of  learning;  and  for  many  years  he 
gathored  crowded  congreg.itions  at  .St.  Andrew's 
Wardrobe,  as  well  as  .St.  .Vnn's,  lilackfriars.     He 


stood  forth  as  the  main  pillar  of  Evangelization, 
which,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
was  reviving  in  the  Chm'ch  of  England  after  tlie 
re-action  against  Puritanism  consequent  upon  the 
Restoration  a  hundred  years  before.  His  place, 
therefore,  in  the  history  of  theological  literatui-e 
in  England,  is  important.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  minor  interests  and  repute;  but  three 
books  proceeding  from  his  pen  became  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  his  lifetime,  and  continued  to  be 
read  long  afterwards;  i.e..  The  Life  of  Failh  (1763), 
Tlie  Walk  of  Faith  (1771),  and  Tlie  Triumph  of 
Fallh  (1794).  They  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  and  are  higlih'  commended 
for  their  spij'itual  tone  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Bickersteth,  Dr.  AVilliams,  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan  wrote  a  life 
of  this  excellent  man,  which  was  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  liis  works,  in  eight  volumes,  published 
in  179G.  JOHX  STOUGHTON. 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  It  is  the  lar- 
gest of  the  tliree  grand  divisions  of  Christendom 
(Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant),  and  in  its  own 
estimation  the  only  cluu'ch  founded  by  Christ 
on  earth.  Bellarmin,  one  of  her  standard  divines, 
defines  the  church  as  consisting  of  all  wlio,  (1) 
profess  the  true  faith,  (2)  partake  of  the  true 
sacraments,  and  (3)  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the  churcli.  The 
first  mark  excludes  all  heretics,  as  well  as  Jews, 
Gentiles,  and  Alohammedans;  the  second  excludes 
the  catechumens  and  the  excommunicated ;  the 
third,  the  schismatics  (i.e,,  the  Greeks,  or  Oriental 
Cliristians,  who  hold  substantially  the  true  faith 
and  tlie  seven  sacraments,  but  refuse  obedience 
to  the  Pope).  The  Protestants,  without  distinc- 
tion, are  excluded  as  being  both  heretical  and 
schismatical.  But  all  who  hold  those  three  points 
belong  to  the  church  militant  on  earth,  without 
regard  to  their  moral  character  {ctlamsi  reprobi, 
scelesti  el  impll  slnl),  thougli  oidy  the  good  mem- 
bers will  be  saved.  Thus  defined,  the  church, 
says  Bellarmin,  is  as  visible  and  palpable  as  the 
{(/uoiiilain)  republic  of  Venice  or  the  (<jUotulam) 
kingdom  of  France.  He  denies  the  distinction 
between  the  visible  and  invisible  church  altogeth- 
er.i  The  full  name  of  the  Roman  conmiunion  is 
the  " //(////,  Calliotlc,  Ajioslolic.  and  Jloman  Church." 
.She  numbers  over  two  hundred  millions  of  souls, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  entire  Christian  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.-  She  is  found  in  all  continents 
and  among  all  nations,  but  is  strongest  in  south- 
ern countrie-s  and  among  the  Latin  and  Celtic 
races  in  Italy,  Spain.  Fiance,  Austria,  Ireland,  and 
South  America.  She  agrees  in  all  essential  doc- 
trines and  usages  with  tlie  (ireek  Church  (except 
the  Papacy),  but  has  more  vitality  and  energy; 
while  she'is  far  behind  the  Protestant  commu- 
nions ill  general  culture,  intelligence,  and  freedom. 
The  Roman  Church  has  a  ricli  and  most  remark- 
able history,  and  still  exercises  a  greater  power 
over  the  masses  of   the  people  tlian  any  other 


'  IJe  Comilih  rt  Errlmki,  lib.  111.  c.  2 ,  "  I'rn/fHsio  rem 
Jidfi,  Htivnimfutorum  vtninnuriUtt  €t  .ixhjtf/io  ad  Ugitimuvi 
jHiHtorfin  liomttnum  jxtntifivem.  .  .  .  Kvi:lenia  fut  vatun  homi. 
TiHtn  ita  viHit)ilin  ft  pnfDittntin,  tit  e^t  inetitu  jxinult  Jiomanlt 
vel  liri/tiinn  iiiillur  nut  lirnptiltlifn   ]Viii:tatiim.' 

'  Ac'coidliiK  lo  till'  Htutl»tlc«  of  lichiii  uud  Waglier  for  1880^ 
the  iJrdportltm  Mtood  thua:  — 

Uoiniin  (,'iitliollc» 215,9.18,500 

l'r.il..«t.illt« 130;i.>9,(XIO 

Ur«yk;i 84,00",0UO 
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body  of  C'liristiaiis.  She  stretches  in  unbroken 
succession  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  lieathen 
Rome,  has  outlived  all  the  governments  of  Kurope, 
and  is  likely  to  live  when  Maeaulay's  Nevv-Zea- 
lander,  "in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  shall  take 
his'Stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

I.  Doctrine.  —  The  Roman-Catholic  system 
(jf  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  oecumenical  creeds 
(the  Apostles',  the  Nicene  with  the  Filioi/ue,  and 
the  Athanasian),  in  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the 
oecumenical  councils  (twenty  in  nundjer,  from 
325  to  1870),  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Tridentine  and  Vatican  standards. 
The  principal  authorities  are  the  canons  and  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1.563),  the  Pro- 
fession of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  commonly  called 
the  "Creed  of  Pius  IV."  (1.5(34),  the  Roman 
Catechism  (1566),  the  decree  of  the  immaculate 
conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican  decrees  on 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  (1870).  The  best  sunmiary  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Roman  faith  is  contained  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  is  binding  upon 
all  priests  and  public  teacher.s.  and  which  must 
be  confessed  by  all  converts.  It  consists  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  eleven  articles.  To  these  must 
now  be  added  the  two  additional  Vatican  dogmas 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  system  of  doctrine  was  prepared  as  to 
matter  by  the  Fathers  (especially  Irena:!us,  Cyprian, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  L,  Gregory  I.),  logically 
analyzed  and  defined  and  defended  by  the  mediae- 
val schoolmen  (Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus),  vindicated,  in  opposition  to  Protestant- 
ism, by  Bellarniin,  Bossuet,  and  Mohler,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
which  excludes  all  possibility  of  doctrinal  refor- 
mation. A  question  once  settled  by  infallible 
authority  is  settled  forever,  and  cannot  be  re- 
opened. But  the  same  authority  may  add  new 
dogmas,  such  as  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  heretofore  has  been  only  a  "  pious 
opinion  "  of  a  large  number  of  Catholics,  as  the 
innnaculate  conception  was  before  1854.  See 
Tridentine  Profession  ok  Faith. 

II.  Government  and  Discipline.  —  The 
Roman  Cliurch  has  reared  up  the  grandest  gov- 
ernmental fabric  known  in  history.  It  is  an 
absolute  spiritual  monarchy,  culminating  in  the 
Pope,  who  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter, 
and  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  hence  the 
supreme  and  infallible  head  of  the  church.  The 
people  are  excluded  from  all  participation  even 
in  temporal  matters :  they  must  obey  the  priest ; 
tlie  priests  must  obey  the  bishop;  and  the  bish- 
ops, the  Pope,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  oath.  This  system  is  the  growth  of 
ages,  and  has  only  reached  its  maturity  in  tlie 
Vatican  Council  (1870).  The  claim  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  to  universal  dominion  over  the  Christian 
Church,  and  even  over  the  temporal  kingdoms 
professing  the  Catholic  faith,  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  and  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VIL,  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  But  this  claim 
was  always  resisted  by  the  Greek  Church,  which 
claimed  equal  rights  for  the  Eastern  patriarchs, 
and  by  the  German  emperors  and  other  princes, 


who  were  jealous  of  their  sovereignty.  The  con- 
flict between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  between 
priestcraft  and  statecraft,  runs  through  the  whole 
middle  age,  and  has  been  recently  revived  under 
a  new  aspect  by  the  Papal  Syllabus  of  1804,  which 
re-asserted  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  the 
mediaeval  Papacy,  and  provoked  the  so-called 
Cullurkumpf  in  (Jermany  and  France.  But  the 
stream  of  history  cannot  be  turned  backward. 

The  Pope  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions by  a  college  of  cardinals  (mostly  Italians), 
whose  number  varies.  At  present  it  includes  six 
cardinal-bishops,  forty-five  cardinal-priests,  and 
fourteen  cardinal-deacons.  Archbishop  McClos- 
key  of  New  York  is  the  first  American  cardinal, 
elected  in  1875.  The  Pope  was  at  first  chosen  by 
the  Roman  clergy  and  people ;  but  since  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.  he  is  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
who  meet  in  conclare  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
vacancy,  and  elect  eitlier  by  (luasi-inspiratinti  unani- 
mously, or  by  compromise,  or  liy  xmitiiiiiim,  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  being  required.  The  Pope 
with  the  cardinals  together  form  the  coiixifiory. 
The  various  departments  of  administration  are 
assigned  to  Conyrefjaiions,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  cardinal;  as  the  Congregation  of  the  InJer  lihro- 
rum  pro/lib.,  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites, 
the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  the  Congi'ega- 
tion  lie  propaganda  _fi(le,  etc.  The  Pope  has  a 
nuncio  in  all  the  principal  Catholic  countries. 
The  whole  Roman  hierarchy  consists  of  over  700 
bishops,  169  Latin  and  27  Oriental  archbishops, 
7  Latin  and  5  Oriental  patriarchs.  The  greatest 
public  display  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  made 
in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1214  under  Innocent 
III.,  and  in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  under 
Pius  IX.  On  the  papal  government,  see  the  works 
quoted  xuh  Papacy  on  p.  1737. 

III.  Worship  and  Ceremonies.  —  They  are 
embodied  in  the  Roman  Missal,  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary, and  other  liturgical  books  for  public  and 
private  devotion.  The  Roman  Church  accom- 
panies its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
receiving  them  into  life  by  baptism,  dismissing 
them  into  the  other  world  by  extreme  unction, 
and  consecrating  all  their  important  acts  by  the 
sacramental  mysteries  and  blessings.  The  wor- 
ship is  a  most  elaborate  system  of  ritualism,  which 
addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  draws  all  the  tine  arts  into  its  service.  Gothic 
cathedrals,  altars,  crucifixes,  Madonnas,  pictures, 
statues,  and  relics  of  saints,  rich  decorations,  sol- 
emn processions,  operatic  music,  combine  to  lend 
it  great  attractions  for  the  common  people  and 
for  cultured  persons  of  prevailing  festhetic  tastes, 
especially  among  the  Latin  races.  But  while  the 
external  splendor  dazzles  the  senses,  and  pleases 
the  imagination,  the  mind  and  heart,  which  crava 
more  substantial  spiritual  food,  are  often  left  to 
starve.  Converts  from  Rome  usually  swing  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  utmost  simplicity.  Every 
day  of  the  calendar  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
one  or  more  saints.  The  greatest  festivals  are 
Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  Annunciation  (March 
25),  Purification  (Feb.  2),  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  the  weekly  sabbath  is  not  near 
as  well  observed  in  Roman-Catholic  countries  as 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Catholic 
worgliH>  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  even  in 
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language ;  the  Latin  being  its  sacred  organ,  and 
the  vernacular  being  only  used  for  sermons,  which 
are  subordinate.  Its  throne  is  the  altar,  not  the 
pulpit  (which  usually  stands  away  off  in  a  corner). 
It  centres  in  the  mass,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a 
real  though  unbloody  repetition  or  continuation 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  tlie  cross.  At 
the  moment  %vhen  the  officiating  priest  pronounces 
the  words,  "  This  is  nij-  body,"  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  are  believed  to  be  changed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  these  are  offered  to  God  the  Fatlier 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead  in  purgatory. 
The  Reformers  saw  in  the  mass  a  relapse  into 
Judaism,  a  refined  form  of  idolatry,  and  a  virtual 
denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who,  "  by 
one  offering  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified"  (Heb.  x.  14).  But  Catholics  deny 
the  charge,  and  reverently  regard  the  mass  as  a 
dramatic  commemoration  and  renewed  application 
of  the  great  mystery  of  redemption,  and  the  daily 
food  of  the  devout  believer.  On  the  Roman-Cath- 
olic worship,  see  the  standard  editions  of  the  Mis- 
sale  Romanum,  the  Breviarium  Romanum,  and  the 
Pontificalf:  Romanum  ,  also  George  Lewis  :  The 
Bible,  the  Missal,  and  the  Breviary,  or  Ritualism  Self- 
illustrated  in  the  Liturgical  Books  of  Rome  (Edin- 
burgh, 1853,  2  vols.);  and  JoH.v,  Marquess  of 
Bute  :  The  Roman  Breviary  translated  out  of  Latin 
into  English  (Edinburgh,  1879,  2  vols.). 

IV.  History.  —  The  earliest  record  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Rome  we  have  in  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (A.D.  .58).  Though  not  founded  by 
Peter  or  Paul,  who  came  to  Rome  after  the  year 
60,  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  those  "  strangers 
of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,"  who  witnessed  the 
Pentecostal  miracle  on  the  birthday  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  Church  (Acts  ii.  10).  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  oldest  church  in  the  VVest,  and  acquired  great 
distinction  by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  Vatican  Hill,  where  the  chief  of  the 
apostles  was  crucified,  became  the  Calvary,  and 
Rome  the  Jerusalem,  of  Latin  Christendom.  The 
Roman  martyrdom  of  Paul  is  universally  con- 
ceded. The  sojourn  of  Peter  in  Rome  has  been 
doubted  by  eminent  Protestant  scholars,  and  it 
can  certainly  not  be  proven  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment (unless  "  Babylon  "  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  be  under- 
stood figuratively  of  Rome);  but  it  is  so  generally 
attested  by  the  early  Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  historical  fact, 
though  he  probably  did  not  reach  Rome  before 
A.I).  (33,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  him  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  nor  in  Paul's  Epistles 
of  the  Roman  ca])tivity,  written  between  01  and 
63.  The  metropolitan  position  of  the  city,  whose 
very  name  means  "  power,"  and  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  been  the  mistress  of  tlie  world, 
togetlier  with  th(;  whlespread  belief  tliat  Christ 
(Matt.  xvi.  18)  liad  instituted  a  iierjietual  primacy 
of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  I'eter  and  liis  suc- 
cessors in  oflice,  supposed  to  lie  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  are  the  chief  cau.ses  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  congregation  to  tlie  highest  inflncnce.  It 
inherited  the  ambition  and  prestige  of  empire, 
and  simply  substituted  the  cross  for  the  sword  as 
the  symbol  of  power.  For  fifteen  centuries  the 
fortunes  of  Western  Christendom  were  bound  up 
with  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  even  now,  in  her 
old  age,  she  is  full   of  activity  everywhere,  but 


especially  in  Protestant  countries,  where  she  is 
stimulated  by  opposition,  and  invigorated  by 
fresh  blood.  We  may  distinguish  three  stages 
in  the  development  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

(1)  The  age  of  ancient  Grceco-Lalin  Calholicisjn, 
from  the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  before  the 
final  rupture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions. 
Tliis  is  the  common  inheritance  of  all  churches. 
It  is  the  age  of  the  Fathers,  of  ojcumenical  creeds 
and  councils,  and  of  Christian  emperors.  Many 
of  the  leading  features  of  Roman  Catliolicism,  as 
distinct  from  Protestantism,  are  already  found  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  liave  their 
roots  in  the  Judaizing  tendencies  combated  by 
St.  Paul.  Tlie  spirit  of  traditionalism,  sacerdo- 
talism, prelacy,  ceremonialism,  asceticism,  nio- 
nasticism,  was  powerfully  at  work  in  the  East  and 
the  West,  in  the  Nicene  and  post-Xicene  ages, 
and  produced  most  of  those  doctrines,  rites,  and 
institutions  which  are  to  this  day  held  in  common 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  There  are 
few  dogmas  and  usages  of  Romanism  which  may 
not  be  traced  in  embryo  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers :  hence  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Gi-eek 
and  Roman  churches,  notwithstanding  their  rival- 
ry and  antagonism.  But,  alongside  with  these 
Romanizing  tendencies,  we  find  also,  in  the  scliool 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  sin 
and  grace,  which  were,  next  to  the  Bible,  the 
chief  propelling  force  of  the  Reformation. 

(2)  The  age  of  Mediceval  Latin  Catholicism,  as 
distinct  and  separated  from  the  Greek,  extends 
from  Gregory  I.,  or  from  Charlemagne,  to  the 
Reformation  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the 
mis.sionary  age  of  Catholicism  among  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  races  in  Europe.  Here  we  liave 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome ;  here  the  growth  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy,  tliough  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
secular  power,  especially  the  German  Empire; 
here  the  scholastic  theology,  but,  in  opposition 
to  it,  also  the  various  forms  of  mysticism,  and  a 
more  liberal  biblical  theology ;  liere  an  imposing 
theocracy,  binding  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to- 
gether, yet  with  strong  elements  of  ojiposition  in 
its  own  coinnmnion,  urging  Ibrward  toward  a 
reformation  in  head  and  members.  The  middle 
ages  cradled  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  well 
as  the  Papal  counter-Refonnation.  Wiclif  in 
England,  Hus  in  Bohemia,  Wcssel  in  (iermany, 
Savonarohi  in  Italy,  the  Waldenses,  tlic  Bohemian 
Hrethren,  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basle,  and  the  revival  of  letters,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  movement  of  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury, which  emancipated  Christendom  from  the 
spiritual  bondage  of  Rome. 

(3)  The  age  of  modern  Romanism,  dating  from 
the  Reformation,  or,  rather,  from  tlie  Council  of 
Trent  (1>'J03).  This  is  Roman  Catliolicism,  in 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  (iieek  Church,  but 
also  to  ev.angelical  Protestantism.  In  some  re- 
spects it  was  an  advance  upon  the  middle  ages, 
and  exiierienccd  great  benefit  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. No  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  monster  of 
wickedness,  nor  Julius  II.,  who  preferred  the 
sword  to  the  staff,  nor  Leo  X.,  wlio  liad  more 
faith  in  classical  literature  and  art  than  in  the 
fabnla  de  Christo,  could  now  be  elected  to  tlie 
chair  of  St.  Peter.     No  such  scandal  as  the  Papal 
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schism,  with  two  or  three  rival  popes  cursing  and 
excommunicating  each  other,  lias  disgraced  the 
church  since  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Papacy  lias  given  formal  sanction  to 
those  scholastic  theories  and  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions against  which  the  Reformers  protested.  It 
expressly  condemned  their  doctrines;  and,  by 
claiming  to  be  infallible,  it  made  itself  doctrin- 
ally  irreformable. 

In  modern  Romanism  we  must  again  distin- 
guish two  periods,  whicli  are  divided  by  the  reign 
of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

(a)  fridentine  Romanism  is  directed  against  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
.fixed  the  dogmas  of  the  rule  of  faith  (scripture 
and  tradition),  original  sin,  justification  by  faith 
and  works,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  the  ven- 
eration of  relics,  and  indulgences.  The  "  Old 
Catholics,"  who  seceded  in  1870,  and  were  excom- 
municated, took  their  stand  first  on  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
and  charged  the  latter  with  apostasy  and  corrup- 
tion ;  although  in  fact,  and  as  viewed  from  the 
Protestant  stand-point,  the  one  is  only  a  legiti- 
mate, logical  development  of  the  other. 

(&)  Vatican  Romanism  is  directed  against  mod- 
ern infidelity  (rationalism),  and  against  liberal 
Catholicism  (Gallicanism)  within  the  Roman 
Church  itself.  It  created,  or  rather  brought  to 
full  maturity  and  exclusive  authority,  two  new 
dogmas  and  two  corresponding  heresies,  —  con- 
cerning the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  power  and  infal- 
libility of  the  Roman  pontiff.  These  questions 
were  left  unsettled  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  continued  to 
prevail  in  the  Roman  communion.  Gallicanism 
flourished  in  France  during  the  golden  age  of  its 
literature,  and  was  formulated  by  Bossuet  in  the 
famous  articles  of  Galilean  liberties;  but,  since 
the  restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  Ultra- 
montane school,  which  defends  papal  absolutism, 
gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  accom- 
plished a  complete  triumph,  —  first  in  1854,  when 
Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  a  divinely  revealed  dogma 
of  faith  ;  and  in  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870, 
which  declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  infallible  bishop 
of  bishops.  The  same  Pope,  in  1864,  issued  the 
"  Syllabus  of  Errors,"  which  must  be  considered  by 
Romanists  as  an  infallible  official  document,  and 
which  arrays  the  Papacy  in  open  war  against  mod- 
em civilization  and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  reign  of  Pius  IX.  was  very  eventful  in  the 
history  of  the  Papacy :  it  marked  the  height  of 
its  pretensions  and  the  logical  completion  of  its 
doctrinal  system,  but  also  the  loss  of  its  temporal 
power.  On  the  very  day  after  the  passage  of  the 
Papal  infallibility  dogma  (July  18,  1870),  Napo- 
leon III.,  the  chief  political  and  military  sup- 
porter of  the  Pope,  declared  war  against  Protestant 
Prussia  (.luly  19),  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rome, 
and  occasioned  the  utter  defeat  of  Imperial  France, 
the  rise  of  the  new  German  Empire  with  a  Prot- 
estant head,  and  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy.  Victor  Emmanuel,  sup- 
ported by  the  vote  of  the  people,  marched  into 
Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  free  and  united 
Italy,  and  confined  the  Pope  to  the  Vatican  and 
to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Sept.  20, 


1870).  History  has  never  seen  a  more  sudden 
and  remarkable  revulsion. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  involved  himself  in  difliculties 
witli  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia, 
and  excited  the  .sympathies  of  the  masses,  first  as 
an  exile,  and  then  as  a  pri.soner  in  the  Vatican. 
Yet  his  reign  was  longer  tlian  that  of  any  Pope, 
and  exceeded  the  traditional  twenty-five  years  of 
Peter.  The  policy  of  his  succe.ssor,  Leo  XIII.,  is 
wiser  and  more  conciliatory. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Church  during  the 
present  century  sliows  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
she  has  lost  on  her  own  ground,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  but  gained  large  accessions  on  foreign 
soil,  especially  in  England,  by  the  secession  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  several 
hundred  Anglican  clergymen  and  noblemen,  since 
184.5,  who  sought  rest  in  absolute  submission  to 
an  infallible  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
gain  has  been  more  than  neutralized  by  tlie  Old- 
Catholic  secession  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
under  the  lead  of  Drs.  Dollinger,  Reinkens,  and 
von  Schulte,  and  other  eminent  Catholic  scholars, 
whose  learning  and  conscience  did  not  permit 
them  to  submit  to  the  Vatican  decrees  of  1870. 

For  particulars,  see  Papacy,  Pope,  Jesuits, 
Gallicanism,  Ultkamontanism,  Immaculate 
Conception,  Infallibility,  Trent,  Triden- 
TiNE  Confession,  Vatican  Council,  etc. 

Lit. — -The  standard  writers  in  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Romanism  are 
Bellarmin  (Disputationes  de  Controversiis  Chris- 
tiance  Jidei  advcrs.  huius  temporis  hmrelicos,  1590, 
3  vols,  folio,  and  often  since),  Bossuet  {Exposition 
de  la  doctrine  de  I'eglise  catholique,  1671),  ]\Iohler 
(Symbolik;  8th  ed.,  1872),  Perrone  {Prcelectinnes 
theologic<E,  30th  ed.,  1881),  Klee,  Dieringer, 
Friedhof,  Wiseman.  The  chief  historical  works 
by  Roman  Catholics  are  the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
the  Church  Histories  of  Rohrbacher,  MiiuLER 
(edited  by  Gams),  Alzog,  Kraus,  IIefele  {Con- 
cilienyeschichte,  down  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 
a  very  valuable  work),  Dollinger  (before  his 
secession  in  1870),  Cardinal  Hergenrother 
{Kirchen(jeschichte,  in  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1880).  Of 
Spanish  works,  the  able  defence  of  Romanism 
by  Bal.mes  is  made  known  to  English  readers 
by  a  translation,  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  com- 
pared in  their  Effects  on  Civilization,  1851.  In 
recent  times  the  Roman  Church  has  found  its 
most  zealous  advocates  among  converts  such  as 
Dr.  Hurter  (the  historian  of  Iiuiocent  III.),  Car- 
dinal Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  Dr.  Orestes 
Brownson  (1844-76),  who  carried  the  weapons  of 
Protestant  learning  and  culture  with  them.  The 
fullest  repository  of  Roman-Catholic  theological 
learning  may  be  found  in  Abbe  Migne  :  Nouvelle 
Enci/clope'die  Theologique,  Paris,  1850  sqq.,  52  vols, 
(a  series  of  dictionaries  on  all  branches  of  sacred 
literature),  and  in  Wetzer  and  Welte:  Kirchen- 
leiikon  oder  Encykl.  der  kathol.  Theologie,  in  12 
vols.  (Freiburg,  1847-58),  which  is  now  coming 
out  in  a  revised  form,  begun  by  Cardinal  Her- 
genrother, and  continued  by  Dr.  Kaulen,  Frei- 
burg-im-B.,  1882  sqq.  See  also  Beringtox  and 
Kirk  :  The  Faith  of  Catholics,  on  Certain  Points 
of  Controversy,  confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  attested 
by  the  Fathers,  London,  1846,  3  vols. ;  3d  ed.  by 
James  Waterworth. 

Protestant  works  on  and  against   the   Roman 
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Catholic  Church.  Chemnitz:  Examen  Concilii 
TridenUni,  Isaac  Bakrow:  Treatise  on  the  Pope's 
Supremacy ;  Makheixeke:  Das  System  d.KatUoli- 
cismus,  lSlO-1-3,  3  vols. ;  B.\UR  :  Der  Gegensatz  des 
Kalholicismus  u.  Prolestantismus  (against  Mbhler), 
1S36 ;  Archbishop  Whately  :  T/ie  Errors  of  Ro- 
manism traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature, 
1830  (5th  ed.,  1S56);  Edgar:  Variations  of  Popery, 
1849  ;  Archdeacon  Hare  :  The  Contest  with  Rome, 
1856;  Martexsex:  Kalholicismus  u.  Protestantis- 
mus,  1874;  Hase:  Handhuch  der  Protest.  Polemik, 
4th  ed.,  1878 ;  Johaxx  Delitzsch  :  Das  Lehr- 
stjstern  der  rbm.  Kirche,  1875 ;  Pusey  :  Irenicon, 
1870  (letters  to  Dr.  Newinau);  Emile  de  L.we- 
leye  :  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their  Bear- 
ing upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,  with 
au  Introduction  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1875; 
the  essays  of  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  on  "Protestantism,  Romanism,  and 
Civilization,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  Conference  of  1S7S  (New  York,  1874, 
449-466) ;  W.  "E.  Gladstone  :  Rome,  and  the 
Newest  Fashiojis  in  Religion  (the  Vatican  Decrees, 
Vaticanism,  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1  vol.), 
1875;  John  Schulte  :  Roman  Catholicism,  Old 
and  New,  from  the  Stand-point  of  the  Infallibility 
Doctrine, 1S76;  Littledale:  Reasons  against  Join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome,  1885  (35th  thousand);  R. 
Jenkins  :  Romanism,  a  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Examination  of  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  London, 
1882.  Compare  also  the  writer's  Principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, 1845,  his  art.  in  Johnson's  Cyclopcedia, 
1878,  and  his  Creeds  q/'C'/i;v'.s7enrfoHj(4thed.,1884), 
i.  83-191,  and  ii.  77-274  ;  F.  Nippold  :  Handhuch 
d.  tieusten  Kirchengeschichte,  Elberfeld,  3d  ed.,  18S3, 
vol.  ii.,  "  Gesch,  d.  Katholizismus  seit  d.  Restaura- 
lion  von  ISH  (8.50  pp.)."  On  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  see  next  art.,  by  a 
learned  member  of  that  church.     PHIIJP  SCHAFF. 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  Tliis  cliurch  is  in  its  government 
divided  into  dioceses,  under  arclibishops  and  bish- 
ops appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  deriving  apostolic 
succession  from  consecration  by  other  lawfully 
constituted  bishops.  In  its  origin  it  was  formed 
by  the  extension  of  the  dioceses  and  authority  of 
Seville  and  Rouen  and  the  vicariates  apostolic  of 
England  and  London.  The  early  Spanish  colonial 
and  mission  efforts  were  subject  to  the  archbishops 
of  Seville  till  the  creation  of  the  suffragan  sees  of 
Santo  Domingo  (1513)  and  Tlascala  (1519).  When 
permanent  settlements  were  formed  in  Florida, 
they,  with  Spanisli  Louisiana,  were  under  the  bish- 
ops of  .Santiago  do  Cuba  till  the  erection  of  the  see 
of  Havana,  in  1787.  The  French  in  Canada  wore 
subject  to  the  archbishops  of  Rouen  till  Canada 
•was  made  a  vicariate  apostolic,  under  Bishop 
Laval,  who  became,  in  1674,  first  bishop  of  Que- 
bec. The  jurisdiction  of  this  .see  extended  over 
the  French  settlements  and  posts  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana  till  1789.  Tlie  En'dish  Catholics  in 
Maryland  and  other  British  Colonies  were  subject 
to  the  English  vicars  apostolic  till  Dr.  Carroll 
was  made  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  United  States, 
1784.  When  the  see  of  Baltimore  was  erected 
(1789),  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the  whole 
territory  of  the  republic,  and  tliat  of  Quebec  in 
.some  parts  ceased.  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas 
were  placed  under  a  .separate  bishop  in  1793. 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  were  subject 


to  Mexican  sees.  As  Catholics  increased  in  the 
United  States  by  natural  growth  and  immigra- 
tion, sees  were  erected  in  1808  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Bardstown.  After  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  Unit«d  States,  .sees 
were  established  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans ; 
and,  wliile  Oregon  was  a  disputed  territory,  a  vica- 
riate apostolic,  and.  soon  after,  an  episcopal  see, 
was  founded  (1846),  dependent  on  Canada.  In 
the  territory  subsequently  acquired  from  ilexico, 
a  bishopric  existed,  that  of  the  two  Califoruias, 
the  bishop  residing  in  Northern  California.  The 
other  portions  were  soon  placed  under  American 
bishops.  These  original  dioceses  have  been,  as 
the  growth  of  the  country  required,  subdivided, 
till  there  were  in  1883  twelve  archbishoprics, 
fifty-two  bishopirics,  nine  vicariates  apostolic,  and 
one  prefecture  apostolic. 

Each  archbishopric,  with  the  dioceses  of  the 
suffragan  bishops,  forms  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
On  the  vacancy  of  a  see  by  death,  resignation,  or 
removal,  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince select  three  priests,  whose  names  are  sent  to 
Rome ;  and  from  this  list  the  Pope  generally 
chooses  one,  who  is  appointed  to  the  vacant  see. 
His  bulls  are  then  issued,  and  despatched  to  the 
bishop-elect,  who  is  consecrated  and  installed. 

The  Clergy,  and  Mode  of  Recruiting.  ■ —  There 
were  in  the  United  States,  in  1883.  6,546  priests. 
For  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
there  were  thirtj--one  seminaries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishops,  and  also  several  similar  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  religious  orders,  in 
which  members  of  those  bodies  pursued  their  theo- 
logical cour.se.  The  most  important  seminaries 
are,  St.  Mary's,  Baltimore,  founded  in  1791,  and 
directed  by  the  Sulpitians;  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Theological  Seminary,  Emmittsburg,  Md. ;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  Troy,  N.Y. ;  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  near  Milwaukee  ;  St.  Vin- 
cent's Theological  Seminary,  Cape  (iirardeau, 
Mo. ;  and  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  An- 
gels, Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  directed  by  the  Lazar- 
ists.  Of  those  connected  with  the  regular  orders, 
the  most  important  are  the  House  of  Studies  at 
Woodstock,  ]Md.,  for  scholastics  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus ;  the  House  of  Studies  at  Ilchester,  Md., 
for  the  Redeinptorists ;  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  West- 
moreland County,  Penn.,  for  the  Benedictines ; 
and  St.  Bonaventure's  Seminary,  Allegany,  N.Y., 
for  the  Franciscans.  There  are  also  in  Europe  the 
American  College  at  Rome,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Louvain,  where  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood are  prepared  for  duty  in  this  country.  Tiie 
Missionary  College  of  All  Hallows,  Drunicondra, 
Ireland,  prepares  young  men  for  the  priestliood  to 
serve  in  other  countries,  and  among  them  many 
are  accepted  by  bishops  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides these,  many  priests  of  different  nationalities 
come  witli  the  general  emigration,  and  are  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  clergy. 

The  Regular  Orders.  —  Besides  the  secular 
]iriests,  subject  directly  to  the  bi.shops,  and  consti- 
tuting most  of  tlie  parochial  clergy,  tiiere  are  many 
religious  orders.  The  oldest  of  the.se  is  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  which  began  its  labors  in  Maryland 
in  1(!33,  and  down  to  the  Revolution  sui>]ilied  al- 
most exclusively  the  priests  who  labored  among 
tlie  Catholics  in  the  then  British  Colonies.  Mem- 
bers of  the  same  order  from  Canada  established 
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Indian  missions,  and  attended  the  white  settle- 
ments along  the  northern  frontier  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  'J'he  .Jesuit  fathers  at 
present  conduct  colleges  at  (Jcorgctown  (D.C.), 
Baltimore,  New- York  City,  Fordhani  (N.Y.),  .Jer- 
sey City,  Worcester  (Mass.),  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Las  Vegas  (N.M.), 
Omaha  (Neb.),  Santa  Clara  (Cal.),  and  some  others, 
and  liave  churches  in  many  cities  and  towns.  The 
Dominicans  liave  had  convents  and  churches  doing 

Earocliial  work  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  since  the 
eginning  of  the  century,  and  more  recently  in 
California,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey;  the  Au- 
gustinians,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Several  orders  have  come  in  to  labor 
principally  among  the  Germans, — the  Redemp- 
torists  (who  have  parish-churches,  and  also  give 
missions  to  German  and  English  speaking  con- 
gregations), branches  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
Reformed  Franciscans,  Conventuals,  Capuchins, 
engaged  mainly  in  parochial  work.  The  Passion- 
ists  are  devoted  more  especially  to  the  giving  of 
missions.  The  I^azarists,  or  Priests  of  the  Mis- 
sion, ai'e  engaged  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  semi- 
naries and  colleges ;  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 
directing  colleges,  schools,  and  in  parochial  work  ; 
the  Benedictines,  who  have  several  abbeys,  with 
colleges,  schools,  and  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Churches  and  their  Tenure.  —  The  churches  are 
in  some  cases  held  by  the  bishop  or  archbishop 
as  trustee ;  in  other  States,  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
As  there  is  no  membership  in  the  Catholic  church- 
es, in  the  sense  that  the  terra  is  used  in  Protestant 
bodies,  the  application  of  the  general  laws  made 
for  the  latter  threw  the  choice  of  trustees  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  contributed  least  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  churches,  and  who  seldom  joined 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  This  led  to  vest- 
ing the  title  in  the  bishop  as  trustee,  but  the  plan 
created  other  difficidties.  In  many  parts  the  title 
to  the  church  is  now  vested  in  a  board  consisting 
of  the  bishop,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  two 
lay-trustees.  The  churches,  colleges,  abbeys,  and 
houses  of  the  religious  orders,  are  generally  held 
by  them  under  acts  of  incorporation. 

The  churches  have  been  built  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
encumbered  by  mortgage-debts ;  the  congrega- 
tions being  unable  to  meet  the  whole  cost,  and 
none  of  the  churches  possessing  funded  property. 
Large  bequests,  devises,  and  donations  to  church- 
es or  church-work,  are  as  rare  among  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  as  they  are  common  among  Prot- 
estants. A  system  grew  up  in  churches,  of  accept- 
ing deposits,  and  paying  interest,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  mortgages ;  but,  as  matters  were  rarely 
managed  with  the  judgment  of  business-men,  the 
result  has  often  been  financial  ruin,  as  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Education.  —  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  any  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  schools  were  almost  impossi- 
ble ;  an  academy  for  boj-s  in  Maryland,  which  was 
covertly  maintained  for  several  years,  being  almost 
the  only  example.  Schools  in  connection  with  the 
churches  were  estalilished  as  soon  as  Catholics 
were  free ;  and,  until  public  schools  began  to  be 
established  by  State  authority,  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  different  denominations  were  almost 
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the  only  schools  accessible  to  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  Catholics  have  since  been 
compelled  to  retain  and  extend  their  parochial 
system,  as  the  State  schools,  in  their  general  tone, 
influence,  and  text-books,  are  .so  decidedly  I'rot- 
estant  as  to  make  them  a  powerful  means  in  alien- 
ating the  young  from  C'atliolicity.  Tlie  numlici' 
of  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  2,0(10,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
at  nearly  half  a  million.  In  the.se,  religious  in- 
struction is  given,  with  the  usual  branches  taught 
in  scliools ;  and  text-books  are  used  free  fioin 
matter  offensive  to  Catholics.  Tliese  books,  in 
their  educational  form  and  mechanical  execution, 
have  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years.  Parish  scliools  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
taught  by  members  of  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities which  make  instruction  their  special 
work.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Brothers  of  Mary,  Xaverian  Brothers,  Franciscan 
Brothers,  for  boys'  schools  ;  L^rsulines,  Benedic- 
tine, Presentation  Nuns,  Sisters  of  Charity,  SchooJ 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  of  St.  .Joseph, 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sis- 
ters of  Jlercy,  Sistei's  of  the  Immaculate  Heart, 
for  girls.  For  higher  education,  there  are  acade- 
mies under  some  of  the  orders  of  Brothers ;  and, 
for  young  ladies,  under  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Ursuline  Nuns,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  of 
the  Holy  Child,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Joseph,  etc. 
The  number  of  these  academies  was  given  in  18S.3 
as  579.  The  colleges  and  universities  for  young 
men  numbered  81 ;  that  at  Georgetown,  D.C.,  being 
the  oldest.  None  of  these  institutions  are  en- 
dowed, or  possess  founded  professorships.  They 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  owned  and  directed  by 
religious  orders,  —  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Augus- 
tinians,  Franciscans,  Lazarists,  Priests  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Scliools. 
There  is  no  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States 
with  a  lay  faculty,  and  only  a  few  with  a  faculty 
of  secular  priests.  Sunday  schools  are  generally 
maintained  in  the  cities,  and  in  other  places  where 
there  is  a  resident  pastor ;  but,  as  religious  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  parochial  and  otiier  schools 
during  the  week,  the  Sunday-school  system  does 
not  hold  the  same  importance  as  among  Protes- 
tant bodies. 

The  Catholic  Press.  —  The  necessity  of  diffusing- 
religious  intelligence  among  Catholics,  and  of 
meeting  charges  against  the  church,  led  to  the- 
establishment  of  Catholic  newspapers.  Of  these- 
the  United-States  Catholic  Miscellany,  founded  by 
Bishop  England  of  Charleston,  was  one  of  the 
first  and  ablest.  There  are  in  1SS3  many  pub- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  English, 
German,  Frencli,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  tlie 
Freeman's  Journal,  published  in  New  York,  under 
the  editorship  of  J.  A.  SIclMaster,  being  the  most 
able  and  influential.  There  are  several  monthly 
publications  of  a  literary  and  devotional  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  Catholic  World,  the  Ave  Maria, 
and  one  review.  The  American  Catholic  Quarterhj, 
which  fills  the  place  long  occupied  by  Broicnson's 
Quarterhj  Revlerc.  For  the  diffusion  of  books 
among  Catholics,  attemp>ts  were  twice  made  to 
establish  publishing  societies ;  but  the  Metropoli- 
tan Press  and  the  Catholic  Publication  Society 
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lioth  failed  to  maintain  themselves,  and  fell  into 
private  hands.  The  publication  of  Catholic  books 
is  left  to  individual  publishers.  The  sale  of  Bibles 
among  Catholics  is  very  large,  Protestant  houses 
as  well  as  Catholic  being  engaged  in  publishing 
them. 

Char-ilahle  Institutions.  —  The  relief  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  calls  for  the  services  of  a  number  of 
religious  communities  of  women,  devoted  to  gen- 
eral or  special  work.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  meet 
almost  all  wants,  directing  orphan  and  foundling 
asylums,  homes  for  neglected  childi-en,  reforma- 
tories for  the  vicious,  industrial  and  parochial 
schools,  general  hospitals,  insane-asylums,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  visiting  the  sick  ;  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  visit  the  sick  and  prisons,  and  have  houses 
for  unemployed  servant-girls;  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  aged ; 
the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  to  hospital- 
work  ;  the  Bon  Secours  Sisters,  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  at  their  homes.  The  total  number  of 
charitable  institutions  reported  for  1883  was  460. 
Almost  witliout  exception,  these  depend  on  vol- 
untary contributions ;  none  being  endowed,  and 
bequests  of  the  wealthy  being  comparatively  rare. 
Asylums  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  the 
care  of  deaf-mutes  have  been  established  by  sis- 
terhoods in  several  places. 

Liturgy.  —  The  Liturgy  in  use  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  is  the  Roman,  the 
Roman  missal,  breviary,  pontifical  and  ritual, 
being  exclusively  used ;  and  none  of  those  which 
acquired  local  tolerance  in  parts  of  Europe  have 
ever  obtained  at  any  time  in  any  district  of  this 
country.  The  regular  orders  have  also  in  most 
cases  a  Proper,  containing  offices  of  saints  belong- 
ing to  their  rule,  which  the  Holy  See  permits  in 
the  churches  and  houses  of  the  order.  As  the 
emigration  has  brought  over  few  if  any  Catholics 
belonging  to  the  Oriental  rites,  Latin  alone  has 
been  used  in  the  Catholic  churclies  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  a  United  Greek  or  .Syriac 
priest  visiting  the  country  has  celebrated  mass 
according  to  his  own  rite.  The  discipline  of  the 
\Ve*ern  Patriarchate  in  regard  to  communion 
under  one  kind,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
are  universal. 

Grivernment.  —  The  canon  law  of  the  church,  as 
modified  by  special  grants  or  customs  in  France, 
was  established  in  the  churches  under  the  French 
rule  in  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and,  as  modified  in  Spain,  was 
established  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  and  the 
former  Mexican  territory,  with  th(!  regulations 
adopted  by  synods  at  Quebec  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  by  provincial  councils  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Mexico ;  but  as,  in  all  parts  except 
New  Mexico,  the  old  poi^ulation  nu'rged  in  the 
expansion  of  Catholics  from  the  original  territory 
of  the  republic,  the  early  ecclesiastical  law  is 
•virtually  unknown  at  present.  The  United  States 
is  regarded  as  a  missionary  country,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Catholic  Churcfi  here  are  conducted 
at  Rome  through  th(i  Congregation  Je  Propdijnmlii 
Fide.  No  parishes  have  been  canonically  in.sti- 
tuted,  as  in  Canada  and  Mexico;  and  consequently 
there  are,  except  in  a  few  instances,  actually  no 
parish  priests  properly  so  called.  The  priests  are 
ordained  sub  titulo  mi'<siimis,  and  lionnd  to  ob(>ili- 
.ence  to  tiiuir  bishop,  and  liave,  when  assigned  to 


quasi  parishes,  no  canonical  immobility.  The 
church  here  tends  to  the  establishment  of  canon 
law  and  the  complete  system  under  it,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  this  country  and  at  this  time.  At 
present,  however,  the  position  of  the  priest  is  not 
so  clearly  defined  as  to  prevent  frequent  appeals 
to  Rome,  and  occasional  suits  in  the  State  courts. 
An  instruction  issued  at  Rome  a  few  years  since 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  clergy- 
men in  each  diocese,  who  are  to  investigate  all 
charges  against  a  priest,  and  whose  report  is  to 
some  extent  a  necessary  step  in  withdrawing  a 
priest's  faculties,  or  removing  him  from  a  pas- 
toral charge. 

The  first  legislation  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  the  synod  of  Baltimore, 
held  by  Bishop  Carroll  in  1791;  and  its  regula- 
tions, with  rules  adopted  by  the  bishops  in  1810, 
were  the  oidy  specific  laws'till  the  assembling  of 
the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  convened 
in  1829,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Leo  XII.,  by 
Archbishop  Whitfield.  The  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil and  of  others  held  at  Baltimore  in  1833,  1837, 
1840, 1843,  and  1849,  were  approved  by  the  popes, 
and  became  law  in  the  church  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  were  accepted  generally  west  of  the 
river.  In  1846  Oregon  City  was  made  a  metro- 
politan see  with  two  suffragans;  and  in  1847  St. 
Louis  became  the  head  of  a  province  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  Dubuque,  Nashville,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  In  1850  New  York 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  bishops 
of  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  were 
made  suffragans  to  it ;  Cincinnati  was  also  made 
a  metropolitan  see,  having  Louisville,  Detroit, 
Vincennes,  and  Cleveland  as  suffragans.  In  1853 
San  Francisco  became  a  metropolitan,  with  Mon- 
terey as  a  suffragan  see ;  and  in  1875  Boston  was 
made  an  archiepiscopal  see,  with  the  bishops  of 
Portland,  Burlington,  Springfield,  Providence, 
and  Hartford  as  suffragans ;  Philadelphia,  with 
Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Scranton,  and  Wil- 
mington as  suffragans;  Milwaukee,  with  Green 
Bay,  La  Crosse,  INlarquette,  and  St.  Paul  as  suf- 
fragans ;  Santa  Fe  was  also  made  an  archiepisco- 
pal see  in  1875;  and  in  1880  Chicago,  with  Alton 
and  Peoria  as  suffragans.  In  most  of  these  new 
provinces,  councils  were  also  held  by  authority  of 
the  Holy  See,  —  in  Oregon  in  1848;  in  New  York, 
1854,  1801,   1883;'  in  "Cincinnati  in  1855,  1858, 


n  The  fourth  council  of  the  Provluce  of  New  York  was 
held  in  New.Yorl<  City,  from  Sept.  23  (Suudny)  to  Sept.  30, 1883. 
The  opening  and  cloning  cerenionioH  in  tfic  cathedral  were 
lnH)renBive.  'i'he  lan^juuge  of  the  council  waw  Latin,  and  iu  this 
language  on  the  last  day  ihe  decrees  of  the  council  were  read 
(the  bishopH  several lyaseenling).  They  were  placed  on  thegos. 
pel  Hide  of  the  altar,  signed  by  the  cardinal,  all  the  bishoijs  (In 
the  order  of  seniority),  by  fttonsignor  Treslon  and  by  Father 
Farley,  and  then  sent  to  Home.  The  decrees  related  to  morals 
aiui  discipline,  especially  to  marriage,  in  protest  to  lax  views 
and  practices,  and  to  godless  education ;  but  the  proceedings 
leading  to  them  were  secret.  After  tlio  decrees  were  signed,  an 
acldress  was  read,  the  lilss  of  peace  given,  and  the  council  dis. 
missed  with  the  solemn  I'apal  benediction  from  the  cardinal. 
The  following  "  .^Vcclamatlons  "  were  sung  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sen'iees :  — 

AuniiDiAcoNus.  —  Sanctissimre  et  ludlvidusQ  Trinituti, 
senipiterna  laus  ac  gratiarum  actio! 

('iioitus.  —  tlloria  Tibi,  Ti-inltas  rcqualis,  una  Deltas,  el 
ante  omnia  sH'Cula,  ot  nunc,  et  in  iierpetuum ! 

AucH.  —  Heatw  Marina,  Virgiui  Deiparro,  sine  labe  con- 
ceptie,  honor  letenms,  tllialls  venerutio! 

('nc»n.  —  lienedicla  sit  l>ei  fllia,  et  sponaa, et  mater;  bcatam 
<llcarit  earn  omnes  generationes! 

Aitoi.  —  lieatissimo  i.eoni,  I'apu)  XIll.,  fldcl  doctorl  lufal- 
libili,  niulti  ttunl,  perenuls  felicittts! 
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1861,  and  1882 ;  in  St.  Louis  in  1855, 1858 ;  in  New 
Orleans  in  1856,  1860 ;  in  San  Francisco  in  1874 
and  1882,  in  all  of  which,  decrees  were  passed 
binding  in  those  provinces,  as  those  of  Baltimore, 
continued  in  1855,  1858,  and  1809,  were  in  that 
reduced  province.  To  insure  general  action,  liow- 
ever,  throughout  the  United  States  on  some  im- 
portant points,  and  to  express  clearly  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  whole  church  in  tliis  country, 
plenary  councils  were  held  at  Baltimore  in  1852 
and  1866,  in  which  many  decrees  were  adopted 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  whole 
country.  The  decrees  of  these  councils  conform 
in  their  dogmatic  part  with  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  and  in  matters  of  discipline 
are  gradually  bringing  the  economy  of  the  church 
in  tliis  country  into  harmony  with  the  discipline 
in  other  and  older  portions  of  the  church. 

The  oldest  Catholic  body  of  population  in  the 
United  States  is  the  population  of  New  Mexico, 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  origin.  The  white  popu- 
lation is  essentially  descended  from  the  first  set- 
tlers, who  occupied  the  country  about  1580,  and 
who,  though  expelled  about  a  century  after,  soon 
returned.  The  original  Spanish  population  of 
Florida  all  retired  in  the  last  century  when  the 
Colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  British  sway,  a  number  of  jSlinorcans  and 
Greeks  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  whose 
descendants  form  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Catholic  population  of  that  State. 

The  French  settlements  at  Vincennes,  Kaskas- 
kia,  Cahokia,  influenced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gibault, 
welcomed  Gen.  Clark  during  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  and  their  descendants  form  part  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  AVest  and  South. 
Detroit  was  long  retained  by  England  ;  and  its 
French  population  underwent  few  changes,  and 
their  descendants  still  form  a  considerable  part 
■of  the  Catholic  population. 

The  nucleus  in  the  English  Colonies  was  the 
body  of  colonists  who  came  over  in  1633  with 
Leonard  Calvert.  Many  of  the  settlers  were 
Protestants,  and  Calvert  at  once  put  up  a  church 
for  their  use ;  but  the  leading  settlers  who  took 
up  lands  in  their  own  name  were  mainly  Catho- 

Chor.  — Itnpleat  eura  Dominus  epiritu  sapientise  et  virtutis; 
■e  manu  hofitium  viiidicet  eum,  et  coneervet  eum  annoe  multos! 

Arch.  —  Eminentiesirao  Archiepiscopo  Neo-EboraceiiHi, 
primo  Novi  MuDdi  Cardiuali,  hujua  Coucilii  Praesidi,  vita 
loDga,  inultae  gratis! 

Chor.  —  Vita  longa,  mult*  gratife!     Domiuus  retribuat ! 

Arch.  ^IllustriBBiraiB  Arcliiepiflcopo  et  Episcopie,  qui  hauc 
Synodum  celebraruiit,  prospei-a  vita,  fauatum  raiuisterium  ! 

Chor.  —  Prfecouibua  veritatis  beuedictio  Dei,  memoria  per 
pelua,  laborum  uberrima  seges! 

Arch.  —  Episcopis  et  preabyteris  bujue  Proviuciae,  qui  in 
Doraiuo  obdormierunt,  pax  Ohriati,  gloria  Paradiai! 

Chor.  —  Requiem  aeternam  dona  eia,  Doraine,  et  lux  per- 
petua  luceat  eis ! 

Arch.  —  Clero  hujus  Provinciae,  religioais  coramunitatibua, 
ac  toti  populo  ealua  a  Domino  et  benedictio! 

Chor.  —  Pater  aaucte,  aerva  eos  a  malo ;  aanctitica  eoa  in 
veritate,  et  vitam  aiteruara  da  eia ! 

Arch.  —  Almae  noatras  Reipublica?  pax  indeficiena,  ealntaria 
prosperitaa ! 

Chor.  — Ne  dereliuquaa,  Domine,  euper  quoa  iuvocatum  eat 
Nomen  Tuum;  da  eia  angelum  Tuum  cuatodera,  ac  in  portum 
voluntatia  Tuae  deduc  navera  eorura ! 

Arch.  —  Synodi  Neo-Eboraceneia  hujua  Quarta?  decretia 
inba^reamus,  tideliter  obeervemua! 

Chor.  —  Omnea  idipaum  aentimua;  omnea  venerabimur  et 
cuatodiemua! 

Arch. — Noa  vero  miuiaterium  uoatrum  esplentea,  ut  boni 
dispeusalorea  raultiformia  gratiae  Dei.  intercedentibua  pro 
nobis  Beatieeiraa  Matre  Dei  atque  Sanctis  omnibua.  dignoe 
reddamua  noa  raisericordia  Dei  et  Domini  noatri  Jeau  Chriali! 

Chor. — Fiat!   Fiat!     Ameu!   Amen! — Ed.j 


lies.  As  no  Protestant  minister  came  to  attend 
those  of  that  faith,  most  of  the  settlers  in  a  few 
years  were  Catholics,  and  so  continued,  till,  under 
William  111.,  Lord  Baltimore  conformed  to  the 
Established  Church  in  order  to  recover  the  prov- 
ince. This  body  of  Catholics  received  few  acces- 
sions from  Europe,  as  from  tlie  time  of  Cromwell 
penal  laws  made  the  life  of  Catholics  as  intolera- 
ble as  in  England.  The  public  .services  of  the 
church  were  forbidden,  double  taxes  imposed, 
the  possession  of  arms  denied.  At  one  time  these 
persecuted  Catholics  sought  to  obtain  of  the 
French  Government  lands  in  Louisiana.  A  few 
crossed  into  Virginia;  but  laws  were  as  severe  in 
that  Colony,  and  in  the  last  century  the  testimony 
of  a  Catholic  could  not  be  used  in  court. 

In  New  York  a  few  Catholics  settled  during 
the  proprietorship  of  James  II.  as  Duke  of  York, 
and  king;  but  under  the  subsequent  rulers  they 
disappeared,  penal  laws  preventing  the  entrance 
of  priests.  Pennsylvania  was  more  liberal,  and 
Catholics  were  among  the  earliest  settlers ;  and 
clergy  came  over,  who  not  only  attended  the 
Catholics,  but  won  over  some  Protestants.  From 
1732  these  Pennsylvania  Catholics  came  under 
the  ministration  of  the  English  Jesuits  in  Mary- 
land, who  had  been  the  pastors  of  the  Catholics 
there  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  and  had 
attended  those  in  New  York  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  a  German  emigration  to  Penn- 
sylvania began,  many  of  the  new-comers  were 
Catholics;  and,  to  minister  to  them,  some  German 
Jesuits  came  over,  who  visited  Catholic  mining- 
colonies  at  the  iron-mines  in  New  Jersey,  and 
under  Fatlier  Ferdinand  Steinmeyer,  or  Farmer, 
extended  their  missionary  excursions  to  New 
York  not  long  before  the  Revolution. 

These  Catholics  had  no  churches,  except  in 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Conewago,  and  Goshen- 
hoppen ;  no  churches  being  permitted  in  Maryland, 
where  only  small  chapels,  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  residence  of  the  priest,  were  allowed.  In  1755 
seven  thousand  Catholic  Acadians  were,  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  seized,  and 
scattered  in  poverty  thi'ough  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies. Most  of  them  who  survived  the  hardships 
of  their  terrible  transportation  straggled  to  Can- 
ada or  Louisiana,  only  Maryland  retaining  any 
permanently. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Canadians  were 
friendly,  and  might  easily  have  been  won.  A 
number  espoused  the  American  cause,  and  settled 
in  Northern  New  York.  Two  Canadian  regi- 
ments were  formed,  which  fought  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  had  a 
Catholic  chaplain  commissioned  by  Congress. 

After  the  Revolution,  a  new  emigration  set  in, 
bringing  in  Catholics,  who  settled  in  New  York 
and  New  England.  The  Maryland  ex-Jesuits 
were  the  only  clergy,  their  society  having  been 
di.ssolved  by  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  London  liaving  virtually  abandoned  them 
on  account  of  their  adhesion  to  the  American 
cause.  Priests,  not  always  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, straggled  over  with  the  emigrants ;  and  some 
chaplains  of  the  French  and  Spanish  naval  and 
military  forces  remained  to  do  mission-work  here. 

After  the  Rev.  John  Carroll  was  appointed 
Prefect  Apostolic,  some  order  was  established; 
and  from  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Baltimore 
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the  growth  was  steady.  Churches  were  begun  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  then  at  other  cities 
near  the  coast,  from  Boston  to  Savannah.  In 
consequence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Revohitiou  in  France,  a  community 
of  Carmelite  nuns  came  to  Maryland ;  the  Eng- 
lish Dominicans,  expelled  from  Bornheim,  sent  a 
part  of  their  community  to  Kentuck}';  the  Sulpi- 
tians  began  a  seminary ;  and  a  number  of  learned 
and  zealous  Frencli  priests  came  to  the  United 
States,  who  did  much  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion among  the  older  and  more  recently  arrived 
Catholics.  Conversions  to  the  Catholic  religion 
became  more  frequent.  Gov.  Lee  of  Maryland, 
Rev.  John  Thayer  of  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Kewley 
of  New  York,  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Barber  and  his  family. 
Ironsides,  Richards,  Holmes,  and  otliers,  showed 
the  influence  of  the  liberty  given  to  Catholics. 
This  freedom  was  not  absolute.  In  some  States 
they  were  still  disfranchised.  In  New  York  they 
could  not  sit  in  the  Legislature.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  highest  court  in  1800  decided  that  a 
Catholic  must  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Protest- 
ant minister ;  and  a  priest  was  indicted  for  marry- 
ing a  couple  out  of  tlie  limits  of  the  city  where 
he  resided,  although  within  the  district  assigned 
to  him  by  the  bishop. 

Kentucky  was  settled  largely  by  Catholics  from 
Maryland,  and  had  priests  laboring  there  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  The  church  there  took  form 
under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Badin,  Nerinckx, 
and  Bishop  Flaget,  with  the  English  Dominicans. 
The  French  priests  of  Kentucky  visited  the  old 
French  settlements  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan ;  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  becoming  the  chief 
missionary  in  the  last  State.  In  the  East  the 
French  priests  Matignon  and  Cheverus  attend- 
ed the  Catholics  of  Boston  and  those  scattered 
throughout  New  England. 

Bishop  Carroll  had  sought  a  division  of  his 
diocese  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  century ; 
but  it  was  not  till  liSlO  that  bishops  were  appoint- 
ed to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bards- 
town,  Ky.  Increasing  emigration  soon  led  to  a 
growtli  of  the  Catholic  body  in  the  other  dioceses. 
When  the  agitation  for  Catholic  emancipation 
began  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  counter-move- 
ment led  to  the  publication  of  many  works  at- 
tacking the  Catholic  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
institutions.  This  brought  increased  controversies. 
Many  of  the  works  were  reprinted  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  controversial  literature  begun  by 
Carroll,  Tliayer,  and  Fleming,  was  contimied,  and 
reached  its  height  about  18;ifl,  when  works  like 
the  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk  were  issued. 
The  falsity  of  that  book  was'  shown  by  William 
L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  (.'ommercial  Adrcrtiser,  and 
was  established  in  a  chancery  suit;  but  a  similar 
work  led  to  the  burning  of  an  Ursuline  Convent 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.  After  this  period,  the 
opposition  to  Catholics  became  political,  rather 
than  theological,  as  was  apparent  in  the  Native 
American  riots  in  Philadelphia  in  18'1-1,  in  which 
two  churches  and  many  residences  were  destroyed. 
Since  that  time,  political  parties  and  associations 
hostile  to  Catholics  appear  from  time  to  time. 

'J'hese  have  not,  liowever,  affected  .sensibly  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  body,  or  the  establishment 
of  churches,  colleges,  convents,  schools,  a.sylums, 
hospitals,  and    the   like.      'J"he  earlier  Catholic 


emigration  was  mainly  Irish ;  but  for  tlie  last 
forty  years  the  German-Catholic  element  has  been 
increasing  steadily ;  so  that,  especially  in  the 
West,  the  Germans  and  their  innnediate  descend- 
ants form  a  large  part  of  the  Catholic  body. 
They  are  said  to  have  about  one-third  of  the 
priests  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  a 
large  number  of  bishops.  They  maintain  several 
Catholic  papers,  and  liave  many  thoroughly  organ- 
ized societies.  lu  New  England  and  Illinois  there 
are  large  bodies  of  Canadian  French. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  L'nited  States  have  been  Archbish- 
ops Carroll  and  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  Hughes 
of  New  York,  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Archbishop 
Henni  of  Milwaukee,  Bishop  England  of  Charles- 
ton, Brute  of  Vincennes,  Archbishop  Kenrick  of 
Baltimore,  Bishop  Flaget  of  Bardstown  and  Louis- 
vDle,  Bishop  Cheverus  of  Boston,  Prince  Galitzin, 
Rev.  Dr.  Corcoran,  Rev.  Felix  Varela,  Rev.  I.  T. 
Hecker,  Chief-<Tustice  Taney,  Judge  Gaston  of 
North  Carolina,  Commodore  Barry,  Cien.  Rose- 
crans,  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  Robert  Walsh,  James 
A.  McMaster,  Dr.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  the  Redenip- 
torist  Father  INI  idler. 

The  first  Catholic  churches  erected  in  this 
country,  except  in  Spanish  parts,  were  generally 
plain  and  inexpensive ;  but  with  the  growth  of 
the  body,  cliurclies  and  institutions  of  great  solid- 
ity and  beauty  were  erected,  often  beyond  the 
means  of  the  community,  and  involving  loads  of 
debt  under  wliich  many  churches  are  struggling. 
Of  the  churches,  the  tinest  is  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  one  of  the  most  striking  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  in  America. 

Catholic  Population.  —  There  are  no  accurate 
data  for  estimating  the  Catholic  population  in 
the  United  States.  As  there  is  no  system  of 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Church  such  as  ob- 
tains in  many  Protestant  denominations,  every 
one  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  attending  divine  worship  more  or  less  regu- 
larly, and  from  time  to  time  approaching  the  sac- 
raments, is  regarded  as  a  Catholic,  unless  he 
distinctly  disavows  it  by  formally  connecting  him- 
self with  some  other  church.  A  Catholic  Direc- 
tory is  published  annually,  made  up  of  reports 
from  the  different  archbishops  and  bi.shops,  with 
estimates  of  population  ;  but  these  are  not  always 
based  on  a  census,  or  on  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms, whicli  ni.iy  be  taken  as  that  of  live  births. 
The  poimlation  given  for  1883  by  this  periodical 
is  C,8:W,!).'>4.  The  syst(>ni  adopted  in  the  United- 
States  census  gives  a  much  smaller  population  ; 
but  the  census  figures  are  based  on  the  seating- 
capacity  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  Catholic 
churches  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  tiiis  gives 
a  number  much  below  tlie  real  one.  In  these 
churches  there  are  on  Sundays  three  or  four 
successive  masses,  each  attended  by  a  different 
congregation;  so  that  a  churi'h  witli  a  .seating- 
capacity  of  1,.")00  will  and  often  does  accommo- 
date 6,000.  'I'hus  in  Hartford,  in  April,  1881,  an 
actual  count  showed  12.bil  attending  five  Catho- 
lic churches,  and  1L\000  attending  forty  Protestant 
ciiurches  on  the  same  day.  .Simil.ar  enumerations 
el.sewhere  gave  similar  results,  sliowing  that  a 
Catholic  congregation  in  a  city  mimbeis  at  least 
four  times  the  seating-capacity  of  the  cliurch. 

The  Catholic  population  is  mainly  in  the  North- 
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ern  and  newly  settled  Western  States,  and  is 
comparatively  small  in  the  States  which  till  re- 
cent times  retained  slavery,  excepting  l^ouisiaiia, 
where  the  original  population  was  exclusively 
Catholic.  Massachusetts,  llhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Louisiana  have  about  one-third  of  the 
population  Catholic,  according  to  C'atholic  esti- 
mates; New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  California, 
one-fourth  ;  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and 
Dakota,  one-fifth;  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Idaho,  and 
AVashington  Territory,  one-sixth ;  Pennsylvania, 
one-seventh  ;  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  one-eighth  ; 
Ohio  and  Nebraska,  one-ninth ;  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  one-tenth  ;  but  in  Virginia  the  Catho- 
lics are  one  in  forty  to  the  population  ;  in  Geor- 
gia, one  to  sixty;  in  Tennessee,  one  to  fifty;  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  one  to  eighty  ;  in  South 
Carolina  and  Arkansas,  one  to  one  hundred  ;  and 
in  North  Carolina,  where  there  is  the  smallest 
proportion  of  Catholics,  one  to  nine  hundred. 

Progress  of  Catholic  Church  in  United 
States. 


Tear. 

Bishops. 

PiieeU. 

Churches. 

Population. 

1784 

0 

24 

45,090 

1814 

6 

85 

1833 

11 

225 

1840 

18 

501 

464 

1850 

27 

1,081 

1,073 

1,523,360 

1860 

49 

2,235 

2,385 

3,500,000 

1875 

60 

4,873 

4,731 

6,000,000 

1883 

72 

6,646 

6,241 

6,832,954 

The  Catholic  body  includes  many  of  foreign 
nationality.  The  German  and  Irish  Catholics, 
with  their  immediate  families  born  here,  each  con- 
stitutes probably  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole; 
most  of  the  other  half  being  American-born,  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  other  nationalities. 

Missions. — No  missionary  society  exists  among 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  for  home  or 
foreign  missions ;  nor  is  there  any  tract  society 
or  Sunday-school  union,  or  similar  means  of  dif- 
fusing religious  knowledge  among  old  or  young. 
ISIissions  among  the  Indians  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  period,  and  nearly  one  hundred  Catho- 
lic priests  lost  their  lives  in  efforts  to  convert 
Indian  tribes.  A  few  Indians  of  the  old  conver- 
sion remained  at  Indian  Oldtown  in  Maine,  St. 
Ilegis  in  New  York,  with  others  in  Canada,  be- 
longing to  the  Abenaki  and  Iroquois  families. 
There  are  Catholic  Chippewas  in  INIichigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  neighboring  States.  In  recent  times 
mission-work  among  the  Indians  was  revived  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  had  missions  among  the 
Pottawatamies,  Osages,  and  Kansas ;  and,  under 
Father  De  Smet,  missions  were  founded  among 
the  Flatheads,  Kalispels,  and  Cceui's  d'Alene  in 
the  Rocky  iMountains,  which  are  still  maintained. 
In  Oregon,  mi.ssions  of  secular  priests  and  of 
Oblate  Fathers  are  established  among  the  Chi- 
nook, Yakamas,  Warmspring,  Umatilla,  Cirand 
Rond,  and  Malheur  Reservation  Indians,  with  the 
Colville  and  Attanam  missions  in  Washington 
Territory.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
were  converted  by  the  Spanish  Franciscans  before 
16:20 ;  and  their  descendants  are  still  Catholics, 
although,  during  Mexican  republican  rule,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  missions  left  them  for  more 


than  a  generation  without  religious  guides.  The 
Franciscans  had  extensive  missions  in  California, 
whicli  were  also  broken  up  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
most  of  the  Indians  perished:  the  few  survivors 
known  as  Mission  Indians  are  still  Catholics. 
The  lienedictines  under  Bishop  Marty  are  at- 
tempting work  among  the  Sioux  in  Dakota,  and 
under  Abbot  Robot  among  the  tribes  in  Indian 
Territory.  No  organized  effort  lias  been  made 
to  reacli  the  negroes  of  the  South.  Ttiere  are 
many  colored  Catholics  in  Maryland  and  Louisi- 
ana; and  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  community 
of  colored  women,  have  long  been  in  charge  of 
Catholic  scliools.  The  Benedictines  have  made 
some  efforts  in  Savannah,  on  ,Skidaway  Island, 
Ga. ;  and  some  fathers  of  St  Joseph,  and  secular 
priests,  have  charge  of  colored  churches  in  sev- 
eral places :  but  the  work  has  not  attained  any 
great  development.  All  these  missions  to  In- 
dians and  negroes  are  under  the  bishops  of  the 
dioceses  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  to  be  consulted  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Ignited  States 
are,  for  the  Spanish  portion,  Gil  Gonzales 
Davila:  Teatro  Edesiaslla,  Madrid,  1649;  Be- 
NAVIDES :  Memorial,  1630;  Torquemada  :  Monar- 
quia  Indiana,  1723,  3  vols.  ;  Ayeta  :  La  Verded 
Dcfendida  :  Espinosa,  Hisloria  del  Colegio  Apos- 
tolico  de  Querclaro,  1740-92,  2  vols.;  and  Vida  del 
Padre  Anionio  Margil;  Palou  :  Vida  del  Padre 
Junipero  Serra,  1787;  Alegre  :  Hisloria  de  la 
Provincia  de  Mexico;  Concilios  Mexicanos,  1769- 
70,  3  vols ;  Sinodo  Diocesano  de  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Habana,  1844  ;  Arispe,  Memorial,  1812  ;  The  Pious 
Fund  of  California  (^Documents),  San  Francisco, 
1875;  Gleeson  :  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
California,  1872.  For  the  French  portion,  Biard  : 
Relation,  Lyons,  1616;  Letters  in  the  Annme  Lit- 
tera,  1611,  1613;  The  Series  of  Jesuit  Relations 
(reijriuted),  Quebec,  1858,  3  vols.  ;  Martin:  Vie 
du  P.  Isaac  Jogues,  1873 ;  Lives  in  Die  Katholische 
Kirche  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Regensburg, 
1864;  Relations  by  Gravier,  Bigot,  the  Ursu- 

LINES,  MiLET,  ChAUMONOT,  DaBLON,  MoNTIGNY, 

etc.,  in  Shea's  Cramoisy  Series;  Le  Clercq  : 
Establislnnent  of  the  Faith,  New  York,  1881  ;  Kip  : 
Jesuit  Missions ;  Charlevoix  :  History  of  New 
France,  New  York,  1866.  For  tlie  church  in  the 
original  English  Colonies,  the  best  collection  of 
material  is  in  Foley's  Records  of  the  English 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1877-83),  with 
White's  Relalio  Itineris ,  for  the  church  under 
the  Republic,  De  Courcy's  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  (ed.  of  1879)  ;  Shea  :  History 
of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes, 
1855;  Fitton:  SketcJies  of  the  Church  in  Netr  Eng- 
land, 1844;  Connecticut  Catholic;  Bayley  :  Catho- 
lic Church  on  the  Island  of  New  York,  Shea: 
Catholic  Churches  of  New- York  City  ,  Mulrenan  : 
Catholic  Church  on  Long  Island,  1871 ;  TiMON  : 
Missions  in  Western  New  York,  1862;  Lambing: 
Catholic  Church  in  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany,  1880; 
St.  Vincenz  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Benedictine 
Album ,  O'Connell  :  Catholicity  in  the  Caroliuas 
and  Georgia,  1879;  Spalding;  Sketches  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1844;  minor  histories  of  particular  churches; 
De  Smet  :  Indian  Sketches,  Oregon  Missions,  and 
Western  Missionaries,  Archbishop  Blanchet: 
Catholic  Church  in  Oregon  ,  works  in  Italian  on 
the  church  in  this  country  by  Grassi,  Vilanis, 
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and  Mazzuchei.h  ;  ar.d  a  Russian  work  by 
Lapuchin,  St.  Petersb.,  1881 ;  Clark  :  Lices  of 
Deceased  Bishopi:,  1S72,  2  vols.,  and  separate  Lives 
of  Archbishop  Carroll,  Cardinal  Cheverus,  Arch- 
bishops Hughes,  Spalding,  Bishops  Flaget,  Neu- 
mann, Quarter,  and  Timon  ;  Lives  of  Prince  Ga- 
litzin.  Rev.  Messrs.  Varela,  Nerinckx,  Baker;  Life 
of  Mrs.  Seton,  foundress  of  the  Sistei's  of  Charity; 
The  Plenary  and  Prorlnckd  Councils  in  the  Colleclio 
Lacensis,  and  as  originally  issued;  Synods  in  vari- 
ous Dioceses :  Smith:  Ecclesiastical  Late:  works  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  Spalding,  and  Bishop 
England;  Catholic  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
including  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  .JOHN   GILMARY   SHEA,  LL.D.  (R.  CO- 

ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  CHRISTIANITY,  The. 
A  view  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
Roman  Empire  would  embrace  a  consideration  of 
three  distinct  epochs  in  Roman  history:  (1)  That 
period  (about  three  hundred  years)  when  Chris- 
tianity was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  old  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  policy  of  the  empire,  and  was 
gradually  converting  the  Roman  world  to  the 
faith ;  (2)  The  period  during  which  Christianity 
became  the  state  and  official  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Charlemagne,  about  five  hundred  years ;  (3)  That 
long  period,  commonly  called  the  "middle  age," 
when  Western  Christendom  was  ruled  under  a 
system  called  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  formed 
by  a  close  alliance  of  the  Popes  with  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  had  its  origin  in  the 
worship  by  each  family  of  its  own  household  and 
tutelary  divinities,  in  whom  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors were  supposed  to  be  enshrined.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  cioitas  consisted  in  honoring,  under  the 
name  of  nuniina,  those  physical  forces  of  nature, 
which,  unpropitiated,  might,  it  was  feared,  prove 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  Romans 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  religious 
people.  The  forms  of  family  and  of  state  religion 
were  carefully  observed  by  them  in  every  event 
of  life.  The  safety  and  protection  of  the  State 
was  the  great  object  of  all  Roman  policy,  and  it 
had  for  its  basis  religious  beliefs.  The  cultus  was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  civil  authority. 
There  was  no  priestly  caste  at  Rome,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Orientals.  Pontiffs,  augurs,  and 
priests  performed  certain  special  functions  in  .as- 
certaining the  will  of  the  gods ;  but  they  did  so 
only  under  the  direction  of  the  lay  authorities. 
IJevotion,  accompanied  by  enthusiasm  or  demon- 
strative feeling,  was  considered  wholly  out  of  place 
in  the  worship  of  the  Ronum  divinities.  Calm- 
ness, moderation,  self-possession,  on  the  part  of 
the  worshippers,  were  essential  (pialities  when  the 
favor  of  tlie  gods  was  to  be  invoked.  The  most 
important  peculiarity  in  their  ritual  was  the  exact 
observance  of  those  forms,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
their  ancestors  had  employed  successfully  in  their 
worship.  In  the  most  loligious  of  the  Romans 
these  forms  constituted  the  very  substance  and 
es.sence,  not  merely  of  religious  worshiji,  but  of 
religious  faith  al.so.  Thus,  while  tiie  best  char.-ic- 
tcristics  of  I'oman  life  were  gradually  developed, 
religion  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  pivi- 
ple  a.s  having  one  sole  object  in  view  ;  namely, 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  tlie  Slate,  and  as 
providing,  as  tlie  only  method  of  reaching  that 


object,  the  maintenance  and  exact  observance  of 
the  ancestral  ritual. 

When  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world,  this 
intensely  national  religious  system  had  been  a 
good  deal  weakened  by  two  principal  causes:  (1) 
The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  foreign  deities, 
chiefly  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  sucli  as  Isis, 
Serapis,  and,  later,  the  Mithraic  ritual ;  (2)  The 
destructive  criticism  of  the  basis  of  the  popular 
religion  by  philosophers  and  poets,  who  followed 
the  example  given  them  by  the  Greeks.  To  meet 
these  assaults,  it  was  said  that  any  one  was  free 
to  believe  what  he  chose,  provided  he  punctually 
obseiTed  the  ancient  prescribed  ritual  of  worshiji. 
And  such,  strange  to  say,  was  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  Romans  when  their  power  was 
greatest,  and  when  patriotic  virtue  was  strongest 
amongst  them.  The  fitting  types  of  the  religion 
they  professed  are  Cicero,  who  has,  of  all  the 
ancient  authoi's,  written  most  fully  in  its  praise, 
and  who  believed  in  no  gods  whatever ;  and  the 
supreme  pontiff,  Julius  Caesar,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  the  official  liead  of  the  Roman  religion, 
stoutly  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the 
Senate  House. 

The  new  gods  and  the  new  philosophy  worked 
a  great  change  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  ; 
and  Augustus  found,  when  he  became  emperor, 
that  the  practice  of  the  old  religious  rites  had 
been  almost  given  up.  Incredulity  and  material- 
ism had  driven  the  worshippers  of  the  old  gods 
from  their  temples,  so  many  of  which  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  that  Augustus  rebuilt  no  less  than 
eighty-two  of  them  in  Rome  alone.  His  policy 
was  to  found  his  empire  upon  a  conservative  basis. 
It  would  appear  that  there  was  still  left  some 
faith  in  the  old  forms,  and  he  selected  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  the  people  as  most  convenient 
for  his  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  conquests 
of  Rome  liad  impressed  him,  in  connnon  with 
many  statesmen  of  the  time,  with  the  belief  that 
tlie  religions  of  all  countries  had  a  similar  basis, 
and  that  their  diverse  gods  were  really  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  divine  power  under  different 
names.  On  this  princi]>le,  foreign  religions  were 
tolerated  in  Rome  and  througliout  the  empire, 
always,  however,  under  the  condition,  express  or 
implied,  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  that  of 
the  slate.  The  ajiolhensis,  or  deification  of  the 
emperors,  which  began  under  Augustus,  is,  per- 
haps, the  truest  expression  of  the  actu.al  religious 
sentiment  of  the  time.  It  formed  the  empire  reli- 
gion, which,  in  imitation  of  the  n.arrow  worship 
of  the  civilas,  ni.ade  the  supremacy  of  the  empire 
the  great  object  of  religious  interest,  devotion,  and 
worship.  Still,  tlie  observance  of  the  rites  of  the 
old  national  worshi)>  w.as  carefully  ke|it  up.  For- 
eign religions  asked  for  no  exclusive  privileges ; 
and  the  only  restriction  which  was  )il.aced  on  their 
votaries  was,  tluat  they  should  do  no  act  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  jircservation  of  the 
safety  and  sujiremacy  of  the  Roman  Knipire. 

Christianity  h.ad  thus  at  the  outset  to  meet,  (1) 
the  old  Roman  p(i]>ular  religion  ;  (2)  the  devotion 
to  foreign  ilcilii'S.  chiefly  Egyjitian  and  Oriental, 
whicli  liad  become  fashionable  among  the  higher 
classes;  (;i)  the  religion  which  was  based  upon 
the  deification  of  tin;  emperors.  Of  course,  the 
hostility  between  its  .system  and  these  forms  of 
religion  was  irreconcilable.     The  point  at  which 
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the  conflict  was  first  to  take  place  is  accurately 
shown  in  the  hook  of  Acts.  The  Romans  did 
not  persecute  the  early  Christians  I'm-  un'rc  opin- 
ion's sake.  On  the  contrary,  we  leani,  that,  wlien 
the  Jews  were  excitins;  popular  clamor  against 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  in  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  the  Koinan  otlicials  were  wholly 
unwilling  to  sec  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostle  an 
offence  against  Roman  law,  while  they  contemptu- 
ously declined  to  consider  questions  concerning 
the  Jewish  religion,  as  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  neither  the  belief  nor  tlie 
worship  of  the  early  Christians,  as  long  as  they 
were  so  obscure  as  not  to  attract  public  notice, 
subjected  them  to  the  penalties  of  Itonian  law. 
The  cruel  sufferings  w  hich  they  endured  at  Home, 
under  Nero  (A.D.  61),  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  that  tyrant  to  make  the 
Jews  odious  by  attributing  the  burning  of  Rome 
to  one  of  the  parties  or  sects  of  that  people,  as 
the  Christians  were  then  popularly  supposed  to 
be.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  nothing  to  do  with  burning  tlie  city ; 
and  the  pei-secution  of  Xero,  so  called,  was  a  local 
one,  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome 
itself.  The  letter  of  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan (A.D.  103),  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians  in  Bitliynia,  shows  that 
both  parties  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  new  prob- 
lem, at  any  rate,  with  one  which  had  not  yet  been 
settled  by  imperial  legislation.  Doubtless,  Pliny 
had,  by  virtue  of  the  imperiuiii  confided  to  him, 
punished  severely  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
overt  acts  of  impiety  by  refusing  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  emperor ;  but  he  is  evidently  puzzled 
to  know  what  he  is  to  do  with  those  persons,  who, 
while  their  belief  and  worship  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  national  rites,  have  been  guilty  of  no 
outward  act  of  disobedience  to  the  government. 
Heresy  was  a  ci'ime  the  puni.shnient  for  which 
had  not  then  been  provided  for  in  the  Roman 
code  ;  and  hence  these  two  men,  certaiidy  among 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  age,  agree,  while 
having  absolute  power,  upon  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion and  conciliation  towards  those  whose  religious 
opinions  differed  from  those  of  the  old  Roman 
faith . 

While  the  government  thus  forbore  persecuting 
the  Christians  for  heresy,  still  the  populace  in 
the  large  cities  in  the  East,  where  the  Christians 
were  numerous,  became,  for  various  reasons,  in- 
tensely imbittered  against  the  new  religion.  The 
Christians  naturally  kept  themselves  more  and 
more  aloof  from  their  fellow-subjects.  They  re- 
garded the  order  to  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
upon  the  altar  of  the  gods  or  of  the  emperor, 
not  as  a  test  of  loyalty,  but  as  an  invitation  to 
commit  an  act,  in  their  eyes,  of  horrible  impiety. 
They  absented  themselves,  for  conscience'  sake, 
from  the  cruel  sports  of  the  amphitlieatre,  espe- 
cially when  great  religious  festivals  in  honor  of 
the  heathen  gods  were  held  there ;  they  refused 
to  be  soldiers,  yet  they  courted  martyrdom ;  and 
finally  they  preached  a  doctrine  which  taught 
that  the  world  would  soon  be  consumed  by  fire, 
and  that  all  who  did  not  worship  the  Christian 
God  were  doomed  to  eternal  piunishment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  mob  in  these  lai'ge  towns, 
frenzied  by  the  open  neglect  of  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  and  attributing  every  calamity  they 


suffered  to  the  wrath  of  their  offended  gods,  fre- 
quently shouted,  "The  Christians  to  tlie  lions!" 
And  the  complaisant  procurator,  willing  to  do 
them  a  pleasure,  too  often  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  first  Roman  legisla- 
tion bearing  directly  on  the  position  of  the  Chri.s- 
tians  in  the  empire  is  found  in  the  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  not  protected,  but  its  disciples  were 
rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  handed 
over  for  trial,  for  their  offences  against  the  Roman 
religion  and  Roman  law,  to  the  regular  triliu- 
nals.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  although  the 
open  profession  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  and  espe- 
cially its  propagation  by  means  of  jiroselytism, 
necessarily  violated  the  Rotnan  law,  the  offence 
was  not  an  ecclesiastical  crime  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  Rorrutn  gods  were  guarded  from  in- 
sult by  the  Roman  law,  because  their  favor  was 
considered  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 
Their  claims  to  reverence  were  defended,  not  by 
the  Pfintifex  Maximiis,  but  by  the  emperor. 

Under  this  jurisprudence,  many  Christians  were 
tried,  and  condenmed  to  death,  under  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  martyrs  of  this  age  included  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  early  Christian  confessors. — 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  for  instance ;  St.  Justin,  the 
Christian  apologist  at  Rome ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  disciples  at  Lyons,  including  the  celebrated 
St.  Rlandina.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Antonines,  the  hand  of  persecution  was  meas- 
urably stayed.  The  emperors  who  ruled  during 
that  period  knew,  and  cared  as  little  for  the  old 
Roman  gods  as  they  did  for  the  Roman  Senate 
and  people.  They  were  mostly  ignorant  but  suc- 
cessful soldiers,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  were  wholly  imbued  with  Oriental  supersti- 
tions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  there 
was  a  i-enewal,  under  two  emperors,  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  from  different  motives. 
Severus,  in  order  to  avenge  the  neglected  Serapis, 
the  god  of  his  predilection,  condemned  many 
Christian  worshippers  in  Egypt  and  in  Northern 
Africa;  while  Decius,  hoping  to  propitiate  the  old 
gods,  to  whose  neglect  he  ascribed  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  power,  caused  many  Christians  at 
Rome,  including  their  bishop,  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  last  serious  effort  wliich  was  made  by  the 
government  to  arrest  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Christianity  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  form 
of  P.aganis'm  as  the  official  religion, —  a  system 
in  which  some  rude  notions  of  the  unity  of  God 
were  mingled  with  the  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  old  gods  as  that  of  subordinate  divinities, 
and  with  certain  forms  of  sun-worship.  Chris- 
tianity, under  this  new  Paganism,  was,  so  to 
speak,  outlawed.  By  the  edict  of  Diocletian 
and  Galerius,  its  churches  were  destroyed,  and 
its  property  confiscated;  and  in  one  sense  the 
Churcli  sutfered  from  this  persecution  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  from  all  the  rest.  But  either  the 
number  of  the  Christians  was  too  great,  or  their 
faitli  was  too  strong,  to  be  overcome  by  the  new 
enemy.  The  dying  Galerius,  in  -311,  while  he 
justified  the  measures  of  Diocletian  and  himself 
as  undertaken  to  secure  the  public  welfare  and 
the  unity  of  the  State,  revoked  the  edict  of  per- 
secution" as  not  adapted  to  secure  its  ends,  and 
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thus  gave  to  the  Christians  permission  for  tlie 
free  and  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Edict  of  Milan  (312),  issued  in  the  joint  names 
of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  has  been  called  the 
"  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Christianity;" 
but  it  was  no  more  than  an  edict  of  unlimited 
toleration.  Still,  it  withdrew  official  recognition 
and  protection  from  Paganism ;  and  under  its 
operation  the  old  Roman  religion  gTadually  and 
slowly  died  out.  Christianity  was  not  recognized 
as  the  official  religion  until  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius,  380.  Whether  Constantine  was  a  Christian 
is  an  historical  problem  not  easy  to  solve.  He 
purposely  delayed  baptism  until  he  was  in  articul(; 
7nortis.  15ut,  whether  Christian  or  not,  vast  changes 
took  place  during  liis  reign,  caused  not  merely 
by  the  unrestricted  progress  of  Christianity,  but  by 
the  relations  whicli  the  emperor  held  towards  its 
organized  form,  the  Church.  Xo  one  can  read 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Xicaia  (32.5),  which  fornmlated  the  creed  which 
from  that  period  to  this  has  been  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  universal  church, 
■without  being  convinced  that  tlie  emperor  was 
regarded  as  something  more  than  the  honorary 
president  of  that  body,  that  he  considered  hini- 
self  at  least  as  Poniifex  Maximum  in  the  new  reli- 
gion, as  his  predecessors  had  been  in  the  old;  and 
thus  at  the  very  outset  was  forced  upon  the  infant 
Church  that  unholy  alliance  with  the  State,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  helped  to  make  Christi- 
anity so  conspicuous  an  element  in  all  subsequent 
history.  The  modern  conception  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  had  its  origin  under  Constan- 
tine. His  successors,  Theodosius  and  Gratian, 
define  or  ratify  the  definition  of  doctrines,  and 
condemn  heretics.  Justinian  evidently  thought 
himself  Pope  and  emperor  combined ;  and  Char- 
lemagne, in  his  Capitularies,  is  at  once  the  legis- 
lator of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 

The  Christian  Church  received  from  Constan- 
tiue  another  distinguishing  mark,  wliicii  it  re- 
tained for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years;  namely, 
tlie  principle  and  the  practice  of  punishing  here- 
tics by  civil  pi'ualties.  Tt  is  an  humiliating  con- 
fession to  nnUce,  that  heresy  —  which  is  defined 
to  be  a  persistent  advocacy  of  opinions  which 
have  been  condemned  by  the  church  —  is  an 
offence  wliich  has  never  been  punished  as  a  crime 
by  the  civil  magistrate  under  any  ecclesiastical 
system  save  the  Christian.  But  Constantine  pro- 
vided by  an  edict  that  the  Donatist  heretics  .shoidd 
be  so  punished  in  310,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Theodosius  and  others ;  .so  that  before 
the  close  of  tlie  fourtli  century  no  less  than  seven- 
teen edicts  liad  been  promulgated,  directing  the 
inagistrat<!S  to  punish  Christian  dissenters.  Hy 
these  edicts  they  were  deprived  of  their  property, 
and  made  incapable  of  holding  office,  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  scoiu'ged  and  bani.shed.  The 
first  blood  judicially  shed  for  religious  opinion  is 
said  to  have  been  tliat  of  certain  M.anicheans  in 
385;  but  it  is  alleged  that  their  condemnation 
wa.s  extorted  from  an  usurping  emperor,  and  that 
tlie  infliction  of  death  its  a  ]iunis]im(iit  was  highly 
<lisapproved  by  snob  saints  as  Martin  of  'J'ours 
and  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

During  the  fourth  century  the  pretensions  of 
the  Christian  hierarcliy  to  power  were  greatly 
increased,  and   the   primitive   simplicity   of   the 


conduct  ,of  Christians  no  longer  existed.  The 
,  church  had  vast  possessions ;  its  clergj'  formed 
the  larger  portion  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
held  conspicuous  positions  at  the  imperial  court. 
Christian  beneficence  was  not  only  recognized  as 
a  duty,  but  it  became  the  fashion,  oi%  rather,  a 
passion  among  people  of  rank  and  wealth,  to 
lavish  gifts  on  the  church  :  the  magistrates  in 
the  town  worked  generally  harmoniously  with  the 
bishop  in  the  administration ;  the  bishop,  indeed, 
becoming  the  most  conspicuous  officer  in  the 
tnunicipia.  In  short,  society  during  the  fourth 
century,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  became 
Christianized.  A  revolution  had  begun  which 
not  only  destroyed  the  outward  forms  of  I'agan- 
ism,  but  which  gradually  worked  out  its  spirit 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Nowhere  can  we 
find  a  better  illustration  of  the  recognized  power 
of  tlie  clergy  than  where  Ambrose,  archbishop  of 
;\Iilan,  has  the  courage  to  forbid  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  (A.  D.  390)  even  to  enter  the  church, 
much  less  to  receive  therein  the  sacraments,  until 
he  had  undergone  penance  for  the  crime  of  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty. 

To  this  new  condition  of  society  a  good  deal  of 
the  legislation  of  Constantine  and  his  successors 
corresponds.  IMuch  of  that  legislation  is  charac- 
terized by  its  Inimane  spirit,  and  is  in  such  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  old  Roman  ideas,  that  we 
can  hardly  mistake  in  tracing  in  it  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Christian  doctrine  and  moral  example : 
such,  for  instance,  are  the  edicts  forbidding  the 
exposition  of  infants,  and  restraining  excessive 
cruelty  towards  slaves,  as  well  as  those  concern- 
j  ing  adultery,  divorce,  unnatural  crimes,  etc.  How 
[  much  of  all  this  was  due  to  what  may  be  called 
the  "  reflex  action "  of  Christianity,  and  how 
much  to  the  humane  principles  of  stoicism,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say. 

As  the  fourth  century  witnessed  a  succession 
of  Christian  emperors,  and  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  dogmatic  creed  of  Christianity  in  the  em- 
pire, so  the  fall  of  Pagan  and  imperial  Rome,  and 
the  building-up  of  a  new  and  Christian  Rome 
upon  its  ruins,  occurred  during  the  fifth.  The 
siege  and  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  his 
Goths,  in  40!>,  opens,  therefore,  a  new  era  in  hi.s- 
tory.  Rome  then  ceased  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  world  in  the  old  sense;  but,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came Christian,  she  prepared  to  wield  a  far  greater 
powcM-  over  mankind  than  she  had  ever  yet  done. 
As  the  imperial  power  declined  throug"li  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  the  assaults  of  the  Barb.v 
rians,  that  of  the  Church,  which  availed  herself 
fi-eely  of  the  imperial  metliods  and  organization, 
constantly  increased.  The  jiower  of  civil  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  West,  fell  into  lier  hands 
naturally  and  necessarily,  simply  because  the 
rulers,  in  the  general  confusion,  were  incapable 
of  affording  protection  to  those  whom  they  gov- 
erned. The  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  the  great  steps  by  which  the 
po)ies,  bishops  of  Rome,  rose  to  power.  The 
Pope  at  that  time  was  doubtless  the  most  impor- 
tant man  in  Home  :  he  alone,  had  any  real  power, 
—  not  merely  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  but 
authority  very  exleii-sivo  in  practice,  altliough 
undefined.  To  him  the  panic-.'itricken  Senate 
and  people  turned  for  help  in  time  of  danger ; 
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and  he  (Leo  I.)  justified  their  confi,deiice  by 
striving,  first  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  Alaric, 
and,  secondly,  to  induce  the  cowardly  Honorins, 
safe  anudst  the  morasses  of  Kavenna,  to  send 
succor  to  tlie  sorely  pressed  people  of  Home. 
From  that  time  the  real  government  of  that  city 
■was  in  the  hands  of  its  bishop.  No  emperor  ever 
afterwards  resided  there.  Jleantime,  in  the  East 
the  union  between  Christianity  and  tlie  imperial 
government  became  more  thoroughly  consoli- 
dated. The  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Justinian 
(529-565)  are  the  best  illustration  liow  far  this 
proee.ss  had  been  carried;  this  code  being  a  revised 
edition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing  imperial  law. 
It  begins  with  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  in  the  authority  of  the  first  four  Gen- 
eral Councils.  It  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Church,  commanding  all  the  churches 
to  be  united  with  her.  Justinian  legislates,  tliere- 
fore,  in  this  code,  for  Rome  as  well  as  for  the 
East.  The  theory  that  the  emperor  is  the  reli- 
gious as  well  as  the  civil  head  of  the  empire  is 
maintained  throughout  his  legislation.  The 
church  ofticials  are  as  nmch  under  his  jurisdiction 
as  the  civil  magistrates.  There  are  no  exemp- 
tions, whatever,  of  the  clergy  from  the  ordinary 
■operation  of  the  civil  law.  The  hierarchy  in  the 
Church,  as  in  the  State,  is  regulated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  code ;  and  the  bislioji  is  made  an 
imperial  officer  for  certain  temporal  affairs. 
There  are  also  minute  regulations  in  this  code 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  monasteries. 
These  provisions  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  Government  to  Christianity  in  the  sixth 
century  form,  of  course,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  Code  of  Justinian  ;  but  they  seem  to  show 
very  clearly,  either  that  the  hierarchical  and  sacer- 
dotal pretensions  of  later  ages  were  not  then  put 
forward,  or  that  the  imperial  government  wholly 
ignored  them.  Religion  and  civil  law.  Church 
and  State,  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
to  be  practically  identified  under  the  common 
supremacy  of  the  emperor;  and  church  law 
throughout  the  world  is  based  on  Roman  ideas 
and  methods,  which  were  all  the  outgrowth  of 
the  theory  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  State. 

As  far  as  we  can  say  that  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity was  thenceforth  dependent  upon  human 
agencies,  we  may  affirm  that  its  special  course 
and  direction,  so  different  in  the  eastern  and  in 
the  western  portions  of  the  empire,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  different  relations  it  held  to  the 
government  at  Constantinople  and  at  Rome. 

The  strength  of  Christianity  as  organized  by 
the  emperors  of  the  East  was  very  much  wasted 
in  perpetual  controversies  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  Christ.  The  emperors  participated  actively  in 
these  discussions,  which  were  regarded  as  matters 
of  the  highest  State  concern.  They  resulted  in 
rending  asunder  the  Christian  organization  of  the 
I^ast ;  and  the  Oriental  sects  of  the  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  Maronites,  etc.,  were  not  only  heretics 
in  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  they  became  thoroughly  dis- 
affected to  the  imperial  government  because  it 
did  not  maintain  what  they  regarded  as  the  or- 
thodox creed.  These  religious  dissensions  were, 
no  doubt,  a  main  cause  of  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  government  in  its  control 
of  the  lands  forming  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 


nean, and  contributed  largely  to  the  ea.se  with 
whioli  they  were  ovei-run  and  subdued  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed. 

In  the  \\'est,  altliough  the  church  in  Rome  may 
be  called  a  Greek  missionary  church,  the  curious 
and  subtle  metajjhysical  discussions  concerning 
the  divine  nature,  so  dear  to  the  (ireek  nund,  were 
avoided,  and  a  more  practical  spirit  prevailed. 
Rome,  as  has  been  said,  became  a  Christian  city 
in  410 ;  and  the  separate  govermnent  of  an  em- 
peror of  the  West  was  given  uj)  in  470.  While, 
how'ever,  the  Caesar  at  Constantinojile  thus  became 
again  nominally  the  world-emperor,  the  real 
power,  in  Italy  at  least,  was  thenceforth  in  the 
hands,  first  of  the  Goths,  and  then  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Pope. 

By  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  West  were  permanently  occupied  by 
Barbarian  invaders.  But  the  Roman  Church, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  not  only  survived  the 
wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  seems  to  have 
snatched  from  its  dying  hands  the  gift  of  govern- 
ing mankind,  W"hich  enabled  it  to  conquer  the 
woi'ld  anew.  From  the  day  the  Pope  felt  himself 
secure  in  his  supremacy  in  the  churcli  in  the  West, 
and  free  from  any  likelihood  of  interference  by  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople,  measures  were  begun 
by  him  to  revive  the  old  Roman  Enipii'e,  or  rather 
to  establish  in  its  place  a  new  one  with  the  old 
methods  and  pretensions,  of  which  the  Pope  was 
to  be  the  spiritual  director  and  guide.  This 
scheme  was  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion and  ruin  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Barbarians ;  and  they  themselves  w^ere  made 
the  agents,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph  over  the 
old  empire,  of  establishing  a  new  one  on  a  far 
grander  scale,  called  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 

This  scheme  was  begun  by  sending  missionaries 
from  the  Pope  into  heathen  Germany  to  propagate 
there  the  Roman-Catholic  faith,  and  by  forming  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Frankish  chiefs  who  ruled 
over  tribes,  who  alone,  of  all  the  Barbarians,  were 
Catholic  as  opposed  to  Arian.  The  Pope  added 
nuich  to  tlie  power  of  Pepin  in  the  eyes  of  his 
tribesmen  by  crowning  and  anointing  him  king; 
and,  in  turn,  the  king  aided  and  protected  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Germany.  The  result 
was,  that  Frankish  conquests  and  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  went  hand  in  hand  in  that  country. 
The  obligation  of  the  Pope  to  tiie  king  was  re- 
ciprocal, and  it  was  to  their  mutual  advantage  to 
maintain  it.  This  was  seen  particularly,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  who  had,  as  king  of  the 
Franks,  become  by  his  conquests  the  ruler  of  a 
far  larger  territory  than  the  Roman  Empire  had 
ever  occupied  in  Europe.  He  w  as  called  upon  by 
the  Pope  to  drive  out  the  Lombards,  who  were 
encroaching  upon  the  territories  of  the  church, 
and  to  free  the  Pope  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople,  who  was  striving  to 
impose  upon  the  Western  Church  the  observance 
of  decrees  abolishing  the  worship  of  images  in 
churches  which  were  considered  heretical  at  Rome. 
This  work,  which  was  begun  by  his  father  Pepin, 
was  completed  by  Charlemagne ;  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  A.D.  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  at 
Rome,  by  the  Pope,  emperor  of  tiie  new  or  revived 
Roman  Western  Empire,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire."    The  significance  of  this 
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transaction  is.  that  it  was  intended  by  the  parties  to   strange  mediaeval  creation.      More  than  half  of 


it  to  divide  tlie  government  of  the  world  between 
them.  To  the  new  emperor  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  the  Franks,  duly  crowned  bj-  the  Pope, 
was  assigned  universal  ride  in  temporal  affairs, 
as  also  the  duty  of  defending  the  church,  and  of 
maintaining  the  true  or  Catholic  faith  throughout 
the  world.     To  the  Pope  was  given  not  only  a 


Germany  was  Protestant  in  1648,  when  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  closed  the  wars  of  religion  by 
providing  for  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  differ- 
ent princes,  and  abolishing  that  of  the  emperor, 
and  granting  "  equal  and  exact "  toleration  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  really  made  the 
former  empire  a  federation ;   for  its  affairs  were 


supreme  dominion  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  but  a  '  ruled  by  a  diet  representing  the  different  states, 
certain  great  but  undefined  power  in  civil  .affairs.  ]  and  it  was  inconceivable  that  an  empire  in  tlie 
It  was  supposed,  that,  under  this  dual  system,  no  medieval  sense  could  exist  where  the  jurisdiction 
collision  between  the  Christian  emperor  and  the  I  of  the  Pope  was  disavowed.  Still,  the  lawyers  in 
Christian  pontiff  was  possible,  each  being  neces- 1  Germany  clung  obstinately  to  the  old  forms  of 


sarily  moved  by  the  same  impulse.  This  scheme 
■was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Roman  idea  of  uni- 
versal dominion  and  absolute  unity  of  government 
with  St.  Augustine's  theory,  that  it  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  God  in  creating  man  that  there  should 
be  a  visible  society  on  earth,  called  "  the  church," 
by  means  of  which  the  city  of  man  should  become 
in  due  time  the  city  of  God. 

Under  this  new  or  revived  Roman  Empire 
the  relations  of  the  Popes  with  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  or  of  Germany  —  "Roman  Emperors,"  as 
they  were  styled  —  were  maintained  during  the 
middle  age  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Practically  it  was  a  great  failure ;  because 
it  was  found  impossible  for  the  parties  to  it  to 
agree  upon  what  special  powers  were  reserved 
by  it  to  the  emperor,  and  what  belonged  to  the 
Pope.  Disputes  on  this  subject  were  kept  alive 
during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Germany  of 
the  three  dynasties,  the  Saxon,  the  Franconian, 
and  the  Ilohenstauffen,  founded  upon  claims 
made  by  them  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  emper- 
ors, as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Popes ;  and  yet 
the  system  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  unsuited 
as  it  proved  itself  to  be  to  the  feudal  society 
which  had  succeeded  the  imperial  system  of  Char- 
lemagne, was  maintained  legally  and  nominally 
in  the  public  law  of  Europe  until  long  after  the 
Reformation.  It  held  its  place  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  quarrel  of  "the  Investitures,"  in 
which  the  real  question  at  issue  w.as  wdiether  the 
Pope  or  the  emperor  should  control  the  bishops 
(then  as  a  class  by  far  the  largest  landholders  in 
Europe)  by  conferring  upon  them  with  their  office 
the  estates  belonging  to  their  sees.  Even  the 
humiliating  scene  of  the  world's  titular  master, 
Henry  IV.,  imploring  in  abject  penitence  the  for- 
giveness of  the  Pope,  Gregory  VII.,  because  he 
had  previously  disavowed  the  Pope's  authority, 
did  not  disabuse  men's  minds  of  the  belief  that  a 
Roman  empire  with  an  emperor  and  a  pope  at  its 
head  was  part  of  the  eternal  order.  Nor  did 
the  haughty  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the  jjopes 
during  the  middle  ago;  nor  the  enforced  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  court  of  Rome;  nor  the  constant 
interference!  of  the  po]ies  in  purely  civil  questions 
within  the  empire,  such  as  w.ars  of  succession  and 
the  like;  nor  even  the  purely  secular  ambition 
whicli  1(m1  many  of  the  popes  to  maintain  their 
pretensions  in  Italy  as  .against  the  emperor  l)y  all 
the  weapons  of  the  spiritual  armory,  and  which  in 
the  end  forced  the  emperors  to  abandon  Italy,  — 
none  of  these  things  seemed  to  interrupt  the  legal 
relations  at  lea.st  which  h.ad  been  established  be- 
tween the  popes  and  Charlemagne  and  Otho  the 
Great. 
But  the  Reformation  destroyed  in  the  end  this 


the  Roman  law  ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
the  elections  were  held,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
duly  installed  in  the  Rcimcr  Saal  at  Frankfort. 
This  mockery  was  kept  up  until  1806,  when 
Napoleon,  having  become  Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  refusing  to  recognize 
any  longer  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Francis  11.,  then  emperor,  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  title,  and  took  that  of  "  Emperor  of 
Austria ; "  and  thus  the  Holy  llonuiu  Empire 
came  to  an  end  a  thousand  and  six  years  after 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  after  Caesar  had 
conquered  at  Pharsalia. 

Lit.  —  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall;  Fixlay  : 
Greece,  Stanley:  Eastern  Church;  Milman  : 
History  of  Christianity,  and  Latin  Christianity; 
Scuaff:  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (revised 
edition,  1882  sq.);  Bryce:  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
BoissiER :  La  religion  Romainc ;  Champ.^gny: 
iStutles  sur  I' Empire  Romain;  C.  J.  StillE  :  Studies 
in  Mediceval  History;  Merivale:  History  of  the 
Romaris.  C.  J.  STILLfi. 

ROMANCE  BIBLE  VERSIONS.  See  Bible 
Vkrskins. 

ROMANS,  Epistle  to  the.     See  Paul. 

ROMANUS  ascended  the  pap.al  throne  in  897, 
after  the  assassination  of  Stephen  VII.,  but  reigned 
only  four  months.  See  JaffJ&  :  Regesta  Pont. 
Rom.,  p.  3(13. 

ROME  has  been  more  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  civilization  of  tlie  human  race 
than  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  In  some  single 
point  other  cities  may  excel  it.  It  has  no  Gol- 
gotha, and  it  h.as  no  Acropolis;  but  all  the  single 
threads  of  ancient  history  were  gathered  in  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  issued  all  the  single  threads  of 
modern  history. 

More  especially  Rome  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  From  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was,  in  spite  of  the  schism  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  spite  of  a  never  fully  su]  pressed 
o])positiou  in  t\u;  Western,  the  pivot  on  wlii<h  the 
Christian  Church  rested;  and  from  tlie  Reforma- 
tion down  to  our  times  it  has  still  continued  to 
be  the  head  of  the  largest  section  of  the  Christian 
Chiircli.  It  owes  this  its  prominent  position  ill 
the  Christian  world  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  tlu3  residence  of  the  popes.  It  w.as  the 
popes  who  with  great  courage  and  tact,  and  some- 
times, also,  witli  great  sacrifices,  saved  the  city 
from  utter  destruction  by  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  and  it  was  a  simple  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  events  took,  that  in 
time  it  became  not  only  the  residence,  but  the 
possession,  of  the  popes.     By  degrees,  however,  as 
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the  papal  idea  of  transfonniiig  Christianity  into 
a  kind  of  Thibetan  Laniaisni  developed,  imperial 
Rome,  with  its  l.eni]iles,  palaces,  theatres,  and 
baths,  disapjiearetl,  and  on  its  ruins,  and  from  its 
materials,  papal  Rome  was  constructed,  with  its 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  city  and  its  rulers  became  as  intimate 
as  that  between  body  and  sold  :  nevertheless,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  city  actually 
sank  lowest  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Papacy 
rose  highest.  When  the  popes  removed  to  Avi- 
gnon, Rome  was  notliing  more  than  a  number  of 
short  stretches  of  grass,  brushwood,  and  ruins,  in 
which  the  robbers  lay  in  ambush  for  the  pilgrims 
who  wandered  from  churcli  to  church,  or  from 
monastery  to  monastery  ;  and  it  was  not  so  much 
the  return  of  the  popes  as  t)ie  revival  of  letters 
which  tliis  time  saved  the  city,  and  once  more 
made  it  tlie  centre  of  civilization.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Renaissance,  Rome  was  in- 
deed the  true  Iiearth  of  science  and  art,  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  until  in  the  eighteenth  century  it 
met  with  a  rival,  whicli  finally  outshone  it,  namely, 
Paris.  In  the  uuddle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  city  again  changed  character.  It  became  a 
political  centre,  and,  after  some  convulsions,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  royal  Rome  unfolds  itself  with  its  schools, 
factories,  hotels,  and  commodious  citizens'  dwell- 
ings, papal  Rome  is  pressed  into  the  shadow,  and 
becomes  a  memory. 

On  Sept.  IC,  1870,  the  French  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Civita  Vecchia;  and  on  Sept.  20, 
Rome  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Italy,  after  a 
short  resistance  by  the  papal  mercenaries.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  established,  and  a  popu- 
lar vote  was  decreed  on  the  question  of  annexation 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  As  40,785  votes  were 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  46  in  the  negative,  — 
an  eloquent  characterization  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment,—  a  royal  decree  of  Oct.  9  formally  annexed 
the  Roman  territory,  and  on  July  2,  1871,  the 
king  of  Italy  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  Parliament  had  passed  the 
so-called  "law  of  guaranty"  (May  13, 1871),  allow- 
ing the  Pope  to  live  in  the  Vatican  as  a  sovereign, 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  granting 
him  an  annual  appanage  of  3,225,000  livres. 
The  Pope  protested  against  all  tliese  proceedings, 
excommunicated  evei'y  one  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
refused  to  accept  the  appanage  granted,  and  com- 
plained loudly  that  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican.  But  his  protests  had  no  effect,  and  his 
complaints  found  no  sympathy.  The  syllabus 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  proved 
utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  floods  of  modern 
civilization  from  pushing  their  waves  against  the 
vei-y  walls  of  the  Vatican.  A  new  police-force, 
a  new  board  of  health,  a  better  illumination  of 
the  streets,  a  new  press-law,  a  new  school-law,  etc., 
transformed  the  city  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  a  magic  wand. 
Out  of  a  population  of  between  200,000  and  300,- 
000  inhabitants  there  were  14,389  pupils  in  1873 
in  the  new  elementary  schools  established  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  In  the  same  year  the 
new  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Paul-within-the- 
Walls  was  dedicated,  and  the  first  female  semi- 
nary was  opened.     There  are  now  about  twelve 


Protestant  congregations  and  chapels  in  the  city, 
representing  the  leading  denominations,  but  most- 
ly supported  by  Knglish  and  American  friends. 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  tendency,  Rome  has  not  as  yet  lost  its 
character  of  being  a  pre-eminently  ecclesiastical 
city.  Of  its  hundred  and  thirty  conventual  insti- 
tutions, some  have  been  suppresse<l  by  the  Italian 
(jovernnu^nt,  and  their  buildings  employed  for 
other  purposes.  But  its  three  hundred  and  sixty 
churches  are  still  standing ;  and  they  are  by  no 
means  deserted,  or  in  any  way  bereft  of  their 
splendors.  Besides  the  churches  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  .Jolin  Lateran,  and  St.  Maria  Rotonda  (Pan- 
thetin),  which  are  separately  sjioken  of  in  this 
work,  we  may  mention  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
situated  outside  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Ostia, 
and  on  the  spot,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  apostle  suffered  nuatyrdom.  The  original 
building  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent churches  in  Rome,  but  was  burned  down  on 
July  17,  1823.  The  falling  roof,  which  was  of 
wood,  completely  spoiled  the  columns  and  walls, 
with  their  costly  mosaics  and  pictures.  The 
new  building,  however,  for  whose  construction 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  presented  the  Pope  with 
several  shiploads  of  tlie  finest  alabaster,  is  a 
grand  and  no  less  magnificent  structure.  The 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  situated  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal 
churches  of  Rome.  It  was  built  by  Pope  Liberius 
(352-366),  and  is  probably  the  oldest  ]\Iary-church 
in  Christendom.  It  is  a  basilica;  and  its  flat 
wooden  ceiling,  excellently  carved,  and  profusely 
gilded,  is  supjiorted  by  forty-two  magnificent  col- 
umns. From  the  balcony  on  its  front  the  Pope 
blesses  the  multitude  on  Aug.  15,  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  of  Mary.  The  Church  of  St.  Laureu- 
tius,  situated  outside  the  gate  of  the  Tibnrtine 
Road,  was  originally  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  consists  really  of  two  structures,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  chapel  over  the  tomb 
of  the  saint.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Monto- 
rio,  situated  in  the  Trastevere,  was  built  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  on  the  spot,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Aracajli, 
situated  on  the  Capitoline  liill,  was  built  before 
the  tenth  century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Juno  ISIoneta.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  much  the  great  number  of  churches  in 
Rome  which  give  the  city  its  .specifically  ecclesi- 
astical character  as  the  life  which  is  developed  in 
the  churches,  and  w  hich,  so  to  speak,  is  continued 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses. 

Lit.  —  Platxer  and  Buxsen:  Beschreibunrj  der 
Stadt  llotii,  Stuttgart,  1829-42,  6  vols. ;  Guego- 
Kovius:  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter, 
Stuttgart,  1859-72,  8  vols. ;  Alfred  von  Reu- 
mond:  Gefchichte  der  Stadl  JiOm,  Berlin,  1867-70, 
3  vols. ;  De  Rossi  :  La  Roma  Sotteraneu,  Rome, 
1864-78,  3  vols.,  and  its  English  abridgment  by 
Brownlow  and  Xorthcote,  London,  1869,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1879  ;  M.  Brock  :  Rome  Papal  and  Payan, 
1883;  besides  guide-books,  travelling  sketches, 
etc.,  by  Wey,  Story,  especially  Hare  (Walks  hi 
Rnnie,  and  Dai/s  near  Rome). 

RONSDORF  SECT.     See  Eller. 

ROOD  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  "cross," 
"  crucifix." 
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ROOS,  Magnus  Friedrich,  b.  at  Sulz-oii-the- 
Xeckar,  Sept.  0.  17"J7  :  d.  at  Anhausen,  ]\Iarch  19, 
1803.  He  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen.  and  was 
appointed  vicar  in  Stuttg'art  1755,  tliatonus  at 
Goppingen  1757,  and  at  Bebenhausen  1707,  and 
prtilat  of  Anhausen  1784.  A  pupil  of  Bengel, 
and  inclining  towards  pietism,  he  exercised  a 
great  influence,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but  also 
by  his  powerful  and  impressive  personality.  His 
principal  works  are,  Eiiileiluiu/  in  die  bibliscJien 
Geschichlen,  177-1  (last  edition,  1S7G)  ;  Chrintliche 
Glaubenslehre,  a  popular  representation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrines,  1786  (last  edition, 
1860) ;  Christlic/ies  Haiislnich ,  Krcti:t:c/iule,  1799 
(last  edition,  1864);  Soldalengespriiche,  Elicas  fiir 
See/dJirer,  etc.  H.  BECli. 

ROSA  OF  LIMA,  the  principal  saint  of  Peru; 
b.  at  Lima  in  1586;  d.  tliere  in  1617,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ascetic  practices  she  performed  in 
imitation  of  Catharine  of  Siena.  She  was  canon- 
ized in  1671.     See  Act.  Sand.,  Aug.  26. 

ROSA  OF  VITERBO,  d.  in  her  native  city 
of  Viterbo  in  l2o2,  about  eighteen  years  old ; 
preached  repentance  in  the  sti'eets  with  the  cross 
in  her  hand.     See  Act.  .Sand.,  Sept.  4. 

ROSALIA,  St.,  the  principal  saint  of  Sicily, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  hermit  on  Mount 
Quisquina,  where  her  remains  were  found  in  a 
cave  in  1624.  She  died  between  1160  and  1180. 
See  .id.  .Sand.,  Sept.  4. 

ROSARY,  The,  consists  of  a  string  of  larger  and 
smaller  beads,  and  is  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
when  they  say  their  Pater-nosters  and  Ave-Marias, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  done.  The  cus- 
tom of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  over  and  over 
again  a  great  number  of  times  in  succession  arose 
among  the  first  Christian  hermits  and  monks. 
(See  Sozomen:  Ilisl.  EccL,  vi.  29).  But  the 
origin  of  the  rosary  is,  nevertheless,  of  a  much 
later  date.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Dominican 
monks,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  inti-o- 
duced  by  St.  Dominic  himself.  As  it  is  used 
both  by  tlie  Mohammedans  and  the  Brahmins,  it 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  crusaders.  There  are  various 
forms  of  rosaries :  that  generally  used  has  tifty- 
five  beads ;  namely,  five  decades  of  Ave-Maria 
beads,  and  five  Pater-noster  beads.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  roMiriuni,  propei-ly  a  "  garden  of 
roses,"  is  variou.sly  explained  by  Uoman-Catholic 
writers,  but  most  properly  from  tlie  plirase  rosu 
mysticu,  often  applied  as  a  predicate  to  the  Mrgin. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Kosary  —  Con/rakrni- 
tas  (le  Rosario,  B.  M.  V.  —  was  founded  at  Cologne 
in  1475,  by  Jacob  Sprenger,  grand-inciuisitor  of 
Germany,  and  received  from  Sixtus  IV.  absolu- 
tion for  a  hundred  days,  and  from  Innocent  VJII. 
absolution  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
years.  The  victory  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1.571,  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  jirayers  of  the  order,  and 
solenni  festivals  were  established  in  its  commemo- 
ration. It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to  count 
his  beads  at  least  once  a  day.  [See  J.  F.  M.vyku  : 
De  llomrin,  (ireifswald,  1720;  Kdwi.n  Ah.\oi,i>: 
Pearls  of  llie  Fail/i  (poems  on  the  Abihammedan's 
rosarv,  the  Imndred  n.inies  of  Allah),  London, 
1882.']  <i.  K.  s-i-KlTZ. 

ROSCELIN  (ROZELIN,  or  RUCELIN),  often 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  as 
tritlieist,  and  in  tlie  liistory  of  philosophy  as  nomi- 


nalist, but  nevertheless  very  imperfectly  known. 
He  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  Kheims.  He 
was  a  canon  at  Compiegne,  where  his  peculiar 
conception  of  the  Holy  Trinity  first  startled  his 
pupils,  and  attracted  public  attention.  In  har- 
l  mony  with  his  philosojihic  nominalism,  he  could 
'  conceive  of  God  as  existing  only  under  the  form 
of  an  individual,  and  consequently  the  Trinity 
I  became  to  him  three  gods.  One  of  his  pupils, 
Johannes,  afterwards  cardinal-bishop  of  Fuseoli, 
addres.sed  himself  to  Anselm,  at  that  time  abbot 
of  Bee;  and  Anselm  answered,  promising  to  write 
a  complete  refutation.  (See  Baluzu'S  :  MiscelL, 
iv.  p.  478,  and  Ep.  Anselm..  ii.  35.)  A  synod  was 
convened  at  Soissons  in  1092 ;  and  as  Koscelin 
used  to  quote  both  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  in  favor 
of  liis  views,  tlie  latter  sent  an  exposition  of  his 
ideas  to  the  synod,  and  Roscelin  was  compelled  to 
recant.  Anselm  then  finished  his  Dejide  Irinitalis, 
which  is  a  refutation  of  Roscelin  ;  and  the  latter, 
as  he,  in  spite  of  his  recantation,  continued  to 
teach  his  old  views,  was  deposed.  He  went  to 
England,  and  attacked  Anselm,  now  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  liis  views  of  the  incarnation. 
A  controversy  had  just  sprung  up  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  king ;  but,  as  they  shortly 
after  were  reconciled,  Roscelin's  attack  had  no 
effect,  and  he  left  England.  (See  Roscelin  : 
Episl.,  p.  197.)  He  settled  at  Tours ;  and,  shortly 
after,  his  controversy  with  Abelard  began.  Abe- 
lard  had  been  his  pupil ;  but,  in  his  book  De  Irini- 
tate  (afterwards  called  Introdudio  in  llieolot/iam}, 
Abelard,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  the  decisions  of 
the  synod  of  Soissons,  very  strongly  emphasized 
the  unity  in  the  Trinity.  Roscelin  denounced  him 
to  Gisbert,  bishop  of  Paris,  for  other  heresies,  and 
Abelard  answered  with  a  violent  attack  on  Rosce- 
lin. (See  Abel.\rd:  /?/).  xxi.)  But  from  that  time 
the  latter  disappears  from  history.  See  the  several 
works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  Ritter, 
Pr.^ntl,  and  II.wreaI';  Ilistoire  litlc'raire  de  la 
France,  ix.  p.  358;  J.  Schwane:  Die  Doqmen(iesch. 
d.  milderen  Zeit  [787-1517],  Freib.-iin-Br.,  'l882, 
pp.   18,  152,  245  sqq.  LANDERElt.    (HAUCK.) 

ROSE,  The  Golden.     See  Goi.dkn  Rose. 

ROSE,  Henry  John,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Uckfield,  1801  ;  d.  at  Bedford,  Jan.  31,  1873. 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1821  ;  fellow,  1824  ;  Ilulsean  lecturer,  1833 
("The  Law  of  Moses  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  History  an<l  Character  of  the  Jews");  rector 
of  Houghton  Coiiipiest.  Bedfordsliire,  18;37;  arch- 
deacon of  Beilfoi<l,  1866.  lie  edited  the  Enci/clo- 
pwdia  Metro/Kilildna  (London,  1817-45,  2d  ed.  of 
part,  1849-58)  from  1839,  from  which  he  re- 
])riiited,  with  additions,  his  Uislorii  v/'tlie  (liristian 
Cliurcli  from  1700  lo  1858,  1858."  He  also  edited 
tlie  first  volume  of  the  Neic  Jlioi/rajdiical  Diclion- 
((/7/(bs39-47,  12  vols.),  wrote  in  part  the  comments 
uiion  Daniel  for  tlie  liihle  (Speaker's)  Comiinntarij 
(London  and  New  York,  1876),  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Old  Testament  company  of 
revisi'i-s. 

ROSE,  Hugh  James,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
b.  at  lektii-ld,  1795;  il.  in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec. 
22,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1817;  vicar  of  Horsham,' 1822-30 ; 
prebendary  of  Chichester,  1827-33;  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  1829-33  ; 
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rector  of  Iladley,  Suffolk,  1830;  incumbent  of 
Fairstead,  Essex,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  1834;  and 
principal  of  King's  College,  l^ondon,  1830.  lie 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  lligli-C'hurchnian 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  He  is  considered, 
indeed,  the  actual  founder  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  (See  Tractarianis.m.)  lie  edited 
the  Enci/clopcedia  Melmpolildiia  (l.s3()-38),  and 
projected  the  New  Biogrdjihicid  Dictionary  (see 
above).  For  list  of  his  publications,  mostly 
pamphlets,  see  Allibone  in  hico. 

ROSENBACH,  Johann  Georg,  a  native  of  Heil- 
bronn,  a  spar-maker  by  trade ;  was  seized  with 
religious  enthusiasm  by  reading  the  writings  of 
Johann  Adam  Rabe  of  Erlangen ;  gave  up  his 
trade,  and  wandered  through  Germany,  from 
Tubingen  to  Hamburg,  1703-06,  preaching,  and 
holding  prayer-meetings,  but  generally  persecuted 
by  the  clergy  and  the  police.  From  Germany  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  there  the  track  of  liim  has 
become  lost.  He  published  Glauhens- Bckenntniss, 
1703,  Wunder-Bekehrunij,  1704,  Wunder-Fuhrumj 
Golles,  etc.  L.  HELLER. 

ROSENMULLER,  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl,  b.  at 
Hessberg,  near  Hildburghausen,  Dec.  10,  1768; 
d.  at  Leipzig,  Sept.  17,  1835.  He  studied  Oriental 
languages  and  archa:ology  at  Konigsberg,  Gies- 
sen,  and  Leipzig,  and  was  in  1796  made  professor 
at  the  last-mentioned  university.  For  the  study 
of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  his  Inslilu- 
tiones  ad  fund.  lint/.  ,4rai.(Leip.,  1818) and  Anatecta 
Arabica  (Leip.,  1824-27,  3  vols.)  were  of  great  im- 
portance; and  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  development  of  evangelical  theology  by 
furnishing  exact  information  of  the  state  of  the 
East,  modern  and  ancient  {Das  alte  und  ncue  Mor- 
genland,  Leip.,  1816-20,  6  vols.),  and  by  his  linguis- 
tical  and  archffiological  explanations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Scholia  in  V.  T.  (Leip.,  1788-1817,  16 
vols.,  abridged  into  5  vols.,  Leip.,  1828-35),  Hand- 
buck  fiir  bibl.  Krilik  und  Exege.se  (Gbttingen,  1797- 
1800,  4  vols.),  and  Handb.  d.  bibl.  Atlertltumskunde 
(Leip.,  1823-31,  4  vols.).       albreciit  vogel. 

ROSICRUCIANS.  In  1614  there  appeared  at 
Cassel  an  anonymous  pamphlet  under  the  title 
Fama  Fralernilalis  dcs  IcibUclien  Ordens  dcs  Rosen- 
kreuzes.  It  gave  a  full  report  of  the  foundation 
of  the  secret  society  of  the  Rosicrucians  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  life  of  the  founder.  Christian  Kosenkreutz. 
He  was  a  German  by  birth,  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  made  as  a  monk  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Having  studied  physics  and  mathe- 
matics among  the  Arabs,  and  mastered  the  whole 
science  of  magic,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
founded  the  order.  The  members,  who  were  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  deepest  secrets  of  science, 
and  absolutely  exempted  from  sickness  or  suffer- 
ing, should  devote  themselves  to  the  curing  and 
nursing  of  the  sick  ;  but  they  should  wear  no  peciU- 
iar  dress,  and  tlie  existence  of  the  society  should 
be  kept  a  secret  for  a  hundred  years.  The  re- 
building of  a  house,  the  book  goes  on,  divulged 
the  secret  to  the  world ;  and  people  are  now 
invited  to  enter  the  society.  In  1615  appeared 
Confession  oder  Bekandtnvss  der  Societal  und  Bru- 
derschaft  R.  C,  and  in  1616  Chymisc/ie  Hochzeit 
Christian  Rosenkreulz.  The  sensation  which  these 
publications  produced  was  immense ;  and  vehe- 
ment controversies  arose,  both  among  theologians 


and  phy.sicians.  Andreas  Libavius  protested  that 
the  whole  pui-pose  of  the  society  was  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  Galen,  and  put  'I'heophi'astus  Para- 
celsus in  his  place.  Others  —  as,  for  instance,  the 
English  alchemist,  Robert  Fludd,  and  the  body- 
physician  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  IL,  Michael 
Maier  —  defended  the  society  with  enthusiasm. 
Various  mystic  philosophers  and  theologians,  as 
also  the  Jesuits,  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
movement;  while  others  saw  in  it  a  perfidious 
attempt  against  Lutheranism.  Singularly  enough, 
it  proved  ab.solutely  inijiossible  to  di.scover  the 
least  trace  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  original 
society.  New  societies  appropriated  the  name, 
but  the  old  seemed  entirely  to  have  disappeared. 
People  began  to  consider  tlie  whole  aflair  as  a 
mystification ;  and  it  has  been  established  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  the  author  of  the  Fama 
was  Johann  A'alentin  Andrese,  the  noted  W'urtem- 
berg  theologian. 

Lit.  —  Missiv  an  die  hocherleucldete  Briiderschaft, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1783,  giving  a  survey  over  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject  from  1614  to  1783 ; 
Ckr.  von  Murk  :  Ueber  den  tcahren  Ursprung  der 
Rosenkreutzer,  Sulzbach,  1803  ;  G.  E.  Guiirauer  : 
Kritisclie  Bemcrkungen  iiber  den  Verfasser  der  Fama 
Fraternilatis,  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrifl  fiir  histo- 
rie  Theologie,  1802;  [Hakgrave  Jennings:  The 
Rosicruciaiis,  their  Rites  and  Mysteries,  London, 
1870,  2d  ed.,  1879].  KLUI'FEL. 

ROSWITHA  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century  as  nun  in  Gandersheim,  and  wrote, 
at  the  instance  of  lier  abbess  (Gerberga,  959- 
1001,  a  daughter  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria),  an 
epic  in  praise  of  Otho  I.  {Ilrotsuitha:  carmen  de 
gcstis  Oddonis  1.  imperatoris),  and  another  on  the 
history  of  her  monastery  {De  primordiis  caenobii 
Gandersheimensis).  Slie  became  still  more  famous 
by  her  comedies,  written  after  the  model  of  Ter- 
ence, and  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  people 
from  reading  the  slippery  but  charming  plays  of 
that  writer.  Her  collected  works  were  edited  by 
K.  A.  Barack,  Xuremberg,  1858.  Her  two  epics 
have  not  come  down  to  us  complete,  but  have 
some  value  as  liistorical  souices.  German  trans. 
by  Thomas  G.  Pfund,  in  Geschichtsschreibern  d. 
Deutsch.  Vorzeit,  vol.  5. 

ROTA.     See  Curia. 

ROTHE,  Richard,  b.  at  Posen,  Jan.  28,  1799; 
d.  at  Heidelberg,  Aug.  20,  1867.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Breslau,  the  headquarters  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Napoleon;  but  he  nevertheless  began  his 
theological  studies  in  1817  at  Heidelberg,  "the 
Prussian  temper  being  repugnant  to  him."  In 
1819  he  went  to  Berlin,  but  neither  Schleier- 
macher  nor  Neander  made  any  great  impression 
on  him.  By  Baron  von  Kottwitz  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Berlin  circle  of  pietists  ;  and  that 
influence  continued  predominant  with  him,  even 
during  liis  stay  at  Wittenberg  (1820-22),  where 
he  finished  his  studies.  He  was  also  intimately 
associated  with  Tholuck.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy  in  Rome. 
There  he  became  intimate  with  Chevalier  de  Bun- 
sen,  and  the  somewhat  narrow  bounds  of  his  piet- 
ism began  to  give  way  to  the  free  development  of 
his  own  speculative  genius.  In  1828  he  retm-ned 
to  Wittenberg  as  director  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary. He  lectured  chiefly  on  church  history,  and 
his  lectures  have  been  published  by  Weingarten 
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(Wittenberg,  1875-70, 2  vols.)  ;  but  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old  when  lie  published  his  first  inde- 
pendent work,  a  commentary  on  Kom.  v.  l'J-21 
(Wittenberg,  1837),  a  masterpiece  of  acute  and 
penetrating  exegesis.  In  1839  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Heidelberg ;.  and  there  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  (1849-5i),  during  which  he  lectured 
at  Bonn.  At  Heidelberg  he  lived  in  a  quiet  and 
almost  retired  fashion  ;  though  he  took  an  active, 
and  at  times  even  a  decisive,  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  somewhat  entangled  church  affairs 
of  Baden,  and  though  he  exercised  a  profound  and 
wide-spreading  influence,  both  as  professor  and  as 
author.  Personally  he  was  distinguished  by 
purity,  simplicity,  and  modesty,  and  by  the  com- 
pleteness and  perfect  harmony  of  Ijis  character : 
no  element,  moral,  intellectual,  or  resthetical,  was 
lacking ;  and  none  was  unduly  developed.  His 
authorship  bears  the  same  stamp.  No  Christian 
idea,  no  phase  of  Christian  life,  is  forgotten  in 
the  theological  system  he  elaborated ;  and  none  is 
made  a  party  question.  His  two  principal  works 
are,  Anfange  tier  christlichen  Kirdie  und  ihrer  Ver- 
fdgsuny  (1837),  and  Theologische  Elhik  (1845-48, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  thoroughly  revised,  1867-72,  iu  5 
vols.).  Tliey  supplement  one  another.  The  first 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  destined 
to  be  wholly  absorbed  bj'  the  State  as  soon  as  it 
has  reached  its  merely  pedagogical  goal,  —  to 
make  religion  penetrate  into  every  fibre  of  human 
life;  the  second,  on  the  idea  that  religion  and 
morals  are  absolutely  identical,  so  that  no  Chris- 
tian dogma  is  fully  realized  until  it  finds  its  way 
out  iu  human  action,  and  no  act  of  man  is  really 
moral,  unless  illuminated  from  within  by  the  light 
of  the  Christian  dogma.  The  development  of 
these  ideas  is  often  very  bold,  and  sometimes  a 
little  singular;  but  through  the  wliole  wafts  tlie 
spirit  of  true  Christian  humility  and  love.  The 
following  noble  confession  of  his  humble  belief 
is  worth  quoting :  "  The  ground  of  all  my  think- 
ing, I  can  truly  say,  is  the  simple  faith  of  Christians, 
independent  of  dogma,  or  any  system  of  tlieology, 
which  for  18(10  years  has  overcome  tlie  world. 
It  is  my  last  certitude  to  oppose  constantly  and 
determinedly  every  other  pretended  knowledge 
which  asserta  itself  against  this  faith.  I  know 
no  other  firm  ground  on  which  I  could  anchor  my 
whole  being,  and  particularly  my  speculations, 
except  that  liistorical  jihenomenon,  Jesus  Clirist. 
He  is  to  me  the  unimpeachable  Holy  of  Holies  of 
Humanity,  the  highest  Being  known  to  man,  and 
a  sun-rising  in  history  wli(Uice  lias  come  the  light 
by  which  we  see  the  world"  (1st  ed.  Klhik,  pref., 
p.  xvi.).  His  Elhik  is  the  greatest  work  of  Ger- 
man specul.ative  theology  next  to  Schleiermacher's 
Der  Chrislliche  Gluulie.  Next  in  importance  is 
Ids  Ztir  Dogmalik,  1803,  and  his  lectures  on  Dwj- 
malik,  imperfectly  edited  from  his  mami.'icrijjts  liy 
Schenkel,  Heidelberg,  1870,  2  vols.  Hothe  also 
published  some  sermons  and  minor  treatises.  His 
Sermons  for  the  Chrislian  Year  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  F.dinburgh,  1877.  His  life  was 
written  by  Nipjiold,  Wittonb.,  1873-7.5,  2  vols. 

ROUMANIA  conijuises  4, .508,210  inhabitants 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  115,420  to  the 
Church  of  Home,  8,803  to  the  Armenian  Church, 
and  7,790  to  the  Evanm-lical  Church,  also  401,051 
Je.vi,  and   25,033  Mohammedans.      The   Greek 


Church  is  the  State  Church,  organized  on  strictly 
hierarchical  principles.  The  higher  clergj-,  from 
the  archbishops  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy  to  the  pro- 
topopes,  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  lower  clergy 
—  the  popes,  or  priests  —  are  paid  by  the  congre- 
gations, or  support  themselves  by  agriculture. 
They  are  educated  iu  eight  State  seminaries ;  but 
nothing  more  is  demanded  from  them  than  read- 
ing the  formularies,  and  performing  the  ceremo- 
nies. Evangelical  congregations  have  been  formed 
in  Jassy,  Bucharest,  Galatz,  etc.,  in  connection 
with,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the  Prussian 
State  Church.  J.  S.\mvelsox  :  Jloumania,  Past 
and  Pi-fseiil,  London,  1882.  O.  DORSCHLAG. 

ROUS,  Francis,  b.  at  Halton,  Cornwall,  1579; 
d.  105S ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  member  of 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and 
provost  of  Eton,  1043.  He  published  various 
theological  and  other  works,  which  were  collected 
in  a  folio  volume,  1057.  His  Psalmf  translated  into 
English  Metre  were  recommended  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, Nov.  20,  1043,  and  published  1646.  As 
revised  by  its  appointment,  then  in  Scotland  by 
J.  Adamson,  T.  Crawford,  T.  Row,  and  J.  Nevey, 
it  was  "  allowed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  appointed 
to  be  sung  in  congregations  and  families"  (1649); 
and  has  ever  since  been  so  used.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  what  was  for  a  century  tlie  entire,  and 
is  still  the  main,  metrical  provision  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  was  made  mainly  by  one  whose  whole 
life  was  spent  in  Soutlieru  England.  In  the 
Reformed  and  United  Presbyterian  communions 
it  is  even  now  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate 
vehicle  for  God's  praise  in  song;  the  argument 
being  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  "  a  comiilete 
manual  of  praise,"  and  has  alone  "  the  seal  of 
divine  appointment ;  "  that  there  is  "  no  warrant 
for  making  or  using  any  other  hymns  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  "  and  that  this  version  is  "  more 
plain,  smooth,  and  agreeable  to  the  text  than  any 
heretofore."  (See  The  True  Psalmody,  Pliiladel- 
phia,  1858,  reprinted  at  Belfast,  1801-07.)  Critics 
have  usually  regarded  it  as  beneath  contempt ; 
and  readers  for  whom  it  has  no  charm  of  associa- 
tion find  it,  with  rare  exceptions  (eminently  Ps. 
xxiii.),  rough,  dry,  tasteless,  and  profitless  to  the 
last  degree.  Yet  Kufus  Choate  said,  "  An  uncom- 
mon pith  and  gnarled  vigor  of  .sentiment  lie  in 
that  old  version :  1  prefer  it  to  Watts"s."  And 
.Sir  Walter  Scott  found  it,  "though  homely,  plain, 
forcible,  and  intelligible,  and  very  often  possessing 
a  rude  sort  of  majesty,  which  perhaps  would  be 
ill  exchanged  for  mere  elegance."       v.  M,  lilRD. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques,  b.  at  Geneva,  June 
28,  1712;  d.  at  ErmciioiivilK',  near  Paris,  June  3, 
177S.  He  grew  up  in  an  unhapiiy  home.  His 
mother  died  at  his  birth.  Ili.s  father,  a  watch- 
maker by  trade,  was  a  fool ;  and  the  son  passed  his 
time  in  idleness,  reading  romances.  But  there 
were  powers  in  him  which  early  showed  them- 
selves. When  nine  years  old,  the  reading  of 
Plutarcli  filled  his  soul  with  enthusiasm.  A]i- 
prenticed  to  an  engraver  on  copper,  he  was  ill 
treated,  and  found  no  better  consolation  than  idle 
day-dreams  in  the  woods.  At  last  he  ran  away. 
He  sought  refuge  with  a  Roman-Catholic  priest  in 
Confignon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  (ieneva;  and 
the  priest  brought  liini  to  Madame  de  Warcns 
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at  Annecy,  a  recent  convert  to  Romanism,  and  a 
lady  of  disgusting  iinmorality  covered  over  with 
a  thin  film  of  external  resjiectaUility.  By  them 
he  was  placed  in  a  monastery  in  Turin,  wliore  he 
was  converted  from  Calvinism  to  Itomanism,  and 
then  let  loose.  Sixteen  years  old,  he  became  valet 
in  one  house,  where  he  stole,  and  tlien  in  another, 
whence  he  was  dismissed  for  laziness.  He  re- 
turned to  Madame  de  Warens,  and  was  placed  in 
a  seminary,  where  he  learned  some  music,  and 
then  for  many  years  he  was  cast  about  in  a  rather 
adventurous  manner,  chiefly  living  as  the  lover 
of  ]Madanie  de  Warens.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  studied  mathematics,  Latin,  music,  etc.  He 
read  Locke,  Leibnitz,  ISLalebranche,  Descartes, 
etc.;  and  when  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  in  1741, 
he  found  himself  superseded  by  somebody  else  in 
the  service  of  Madame  de  Warens,  and  went  to 
Paris,  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  a 
literary  career. 

In  Paris  he  formed  a  connection  with  Therese 
Levasseur,  a  bar-maid  from  Orleans,  a  woman 
who  never  could  learn  the  names  of  the  months, 
nor  distinguish  between  the  common  coins.  He 
afterwards,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  made  her  his 
wife  ;  but  the  five  children  she  had  borne  to  him 
lie  carried  to  the  foundling-hospital.  He  made 
his  living  by  copying  nmsic, —  he  also  wrote  two 
operas  {Les  Muses  //alantes,  1742,  and  Le  devin 
de  village,  1752)  which  were  successfully  brought 
on  the  stage,  and  some  letters  on  French  music, 
which,  though  they  gave  much  offence,  have  some 
critical  value,  —  and  he  continued  the  business 
even  after  he  had  become  a  famous  author.  He 
did  so  as  a  speculation,  and  the  speculation  suc- 
ceeded. Everybody  wanted  to  see  him,  and  to 
have  some  music  copied  by  him ;  and  high  per- 
sons did  not  fail  to  leave  some  golden  present  in 
the  hands  of  Madame  Levasseur.  In  1750  he 
published  his  first  essay,  Le  progres  des  sciences  el 
des  arts,  a-t-il  contribue  a  corrompre  ou  a  e'purer  les 
mceurs,  by  which  he  won  the  prize  of  the  academy 
of  Dijon.  Concerning  the  principles,  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  nature  and  civilization, 
he  was  in  utter  confusion  ;  but  the  passion  with 
which  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  nature, 
the  vigor  of  his  argumentation,  the  keenness  of 
his  observations,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  his  eloquence,  made  his  book  irresistible,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  struck  a  latent  but  power- 
ful current  of  sympathy  in  the  public.  For  a 
century,  people's  knowledge  of  nature  had  been 
increasing  almost  da}'  by  day;  for  a  century  the 
artificiality  of  society  had  been  growing  almost 
beyond  endurance :  hence  the  success  of  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  Thomson's  The  Seasons,  of 
Gessner's  Idyllen,  etc. ;  and  hence  the  success  of 
Rousseau.  In  1753  followed  his  Discours  sur 
Vorigine  et  les  fondemens  de  Vine'galiie'  parmi  les 
hommes,  which  set  another  shrill  string  vibrating, 
—  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor ;  and 
shortly  after  he  returned  to  Geneva,  re-entered 
the  Reformed  Chm-ch,  and  recovered  his  lost  citi- 
zenship. 

In  1760  appeared  La  nouvelle  Heloise,  and  in 
1762,  Le  contrat  social,  and  £mile, — the  three  prin- 
cipal works  of  Rousseau.  In  the  historj^  of  fiction 
La  nouvelle  Heloise  denotes  a  turning-point.  It 
is  the  dawn  of  the  romantic  school  :  it  inaugu- 
rates a  new  kind  of  characters,  of  which  the  un- 


spoiled child  of  nature,  "the  beautiful  soul"  Julie, 
is  the  chief  type.  If  Le  contrat  social  and  limile 
whicli  followed  rapidly  one  upon  the  other,  are 
put  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  considered 
under  one  view,  they  form  an  open  self-contra- 
diction. In  Emile,  the  State,  the  Church,  every 
institution  the  history  of  the  race  has  developed, 
is  sacrificed  in  order  to  produce  the  perfect  man 
such  as  nature  meant  him  to  be :  in  Le  contrat 
social,  every  element  of  true  humanity,  even  reli- 
gious freedom,  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  produce 
the  perfect  citizen  such  as  the  State  demands 
him.  But  each  by  itself  exercised  a  tremendous 
influence.  Le  contrat  social,  with  its  false  premise, 
that  the  State  rests  upon  a  contract  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled,  became  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  the  French  Revolution,  and  made  all 
the  thrones  of  Europe  tremble.  Still  deeper 
and  more  immediate  was  the  effect  of  iSmile,  ou 
de  I'jSdvcation.  The  education  it  advocates  cul- 
minates in  deism.  Of  a  divine  revelation,  of 
Christianity,  the  author  knows  nothing ;  but  the 
opposition  which  he  offers  to  the  surrounding 
atheism  and  materialism  is  vigorous;  the  con- 
viction with  which  he  preaches  the  three  great 
fundamental  truths  —  the  existence  of  God,  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  —  is  impressive;  and  the  system  of  education 
which  he  places  over  against  the  training  in  use, 
with  its  dead  scholasticism  and  merely  mechani- 
cal methods,  denotes  a  decisive  progress.  The 
book  was  burned,  however,  botli  in  Paris  and 
Geneva. 

As  his  genius  developed,  his  character  broke 
down.  The  sensitiveness  which  formed  part  of 
Rousseau's  nature  grew  into  a  disease,  and  the 
vanity  and  suspicion  which  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  unprincipled  life  he  led  made  it  at  last 
impossible  for  him  to  converse  in  a  free  and  noble 
way  with  his  fellowmen.  He  was  seized  by 
melancholy  and  misanthropy.  He  fancied  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  widespread  conspiracy. 
He  left  Geneva  in  1756,  driven  away  by  Voltaire, 
who  had  settled  at  Ferney,  and  who  hated  him 
cordially.  He  went  back  to  Paris,  and  lived  for 
six  years  in  the  solitudes  of  Montmorencj'.  But 
in  1762  the  Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  limile 
as  a  "  godless  "  book,  and  an  order  of  arrest  was 
issued  against  the  author.  Rousseau  fled,  he  did 
not  know  exactly  whither.  On  an  invitation 
from  Hume,  he  went  to  England ;  but  he  soon 
fancied  he  had  found  out  that  Hume  was  one  of 
his  worst  enemies.  In  1767  he  returned  to  Paris, 
not  sane  any  more.  He  died  very  suddenly,  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  poison.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  mental  disturbances  from  which  he  suffered, 
he  wrote  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  Confes- 
sions, —  one  of  his  most  brilliant  achievements. 
It  involuntarily  reminds  the  reader  of  Augustine's 
Confessiones,  though  there  is  one  very  striking 
difference.  Rousseau  is  as  candid  as  Augustine 
in  acknowledging  his  faults,  and  confessing  his 
shortcomings;  he  does  not  spare  himself ;  he  goes 
into  the  most  disgusting  details :  but  his  candor 
does  not  make  the  same  impression  of  truth  and 
uprightness  that  Augustine's  does.  Somehow  his 
confessions  of  faults  and  crimes  always  end  in  a 
kind  of  self-glorification.  To  the  last  years  of 
bis  life  belongs  also  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
religion,  which  was  found  in  1858.     When  com- 
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pared  with  the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoyard,  in  iSmile,  it  shows  a  decided  approach 
towards  Christianity. 

Lit. — The  editions  of  Rousseau's  works  are 
very  numerous.  The  most  noticeable  are  those 
of  Geneva,  1782-90,  17  vols,  quarto,  or  35  vols, 
octavo,  and  Paris,  1793-1800,  IS  vols,  quarto. 
Interesting  surveys  of  his  character,  life,  and  in- 
fluence, are  found  in  the  works  of  Ville.m,\in', 
ViNET,  Hettxer.  Demogeot,  and  others.  His 
life  was  written  by  V.  D.  JII'sset-Path.w,  Paris, 
1825,  2  vols.,  [and  by  John  Morley,  London, 
1873,  2  vols.  See  also  St.  M.\kc-Girardin  : 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  sa  vie  el  ses  ouvrages,  Paris,  1875, 
2  vols. ;  C.  BoRGE.\uD  :  ./.  /.  Rousseau's  Religions- 
philosophie,  Jena,  1883].  .T.  p.  L^VNGE. 

ROUSSEL,  Gerard  (Gerardus  Rufus),  the  con- 
fessor of  Marguerite  of  Navarre ;  was  b.  at  Va- 
querie,  near  Amiens,  and  joined,  while  studying 
theology  in  Paris,  that  circle  of  young  reformers 
which  formed  around  Lefevre  d'fitaples.  When 
the  persecution  began  in  1.521,  he  fled  to  Meaux, 
where  he  found  refuge  with  Bishop  Brii;onnet. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  driven  away  from  Meaux 
too ;  and  he  then  staid  for  some  time  in  Strassburg, 
in  the  house  of  Capito.  In  1526  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  and  was  made  confessor  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  in  1530  made  him 
abbot  of  Clairac,  and  in  15.36  bishop  of  Oleron. 
He  belonged  to  the  kind  of  reformers  who  tried 
to  find  a  middle  course  between  the  ohuich  of 
the  Pope  and  the  church  of  Calvin.  He  continued 
to  work  for  the  Reformation,  but  without  separate 
ing  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  used  the 
French  language  in  the  mass,  he  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  under  both  species,  and  he 
wrote  for  his  clergy  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayei',  in 
which  he  adopted  all  the  essential  ideas  of  the 
Reformation.  Tlie  exposition  was  condemned 
by  the  Sorbonne  as  heretic  in  1550;  but  Roussel 
died  before  the  verdict  was  formally  issued.  See, 
further,  C.  Schmidt:  (ic'rard  Roussel,  Strassburg, 
1845.  c.  scriMiDT. 

ROUTH,  Martin  Joseph,  D.D.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  South  Elmham,  Suifolk,  Sept.  15, 
1755;  d.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  '22,  1854.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  July, 
1776,  and  president,  April  11,  1791.  lie  pub- 
lished the  valuable  Reliijuiee  sacrm  (fragments  of 
the  lost  Christian  authors  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
useful  works  iqion  patristic  literature,  revealing 
the  finest  English  scholarship),  Oxford,  1814-18, 
4  vols.,  '2(1  ed.,  1840,  supiilementary  vol.,  1848,  and 
Scriplorum  ecclesiaslicormu  opuscula,  1832,  2  vols., 
3d  cd.,  1858;  and  edited  Burnet's  History  of  his 
Own  Time,  1823,  0  vols. 

ROW,  Thomas,  minister  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk, 
is  the  most  Vdhiminous  English  liyinnist  after 
C.  Wesley.  His  two  volumes,  published  in  1817 
and  1822,  contain  no  less  than  1,072  effusions, 
notable  (inly  for  their  inimber.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

ROWE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  born  Singer,  a  poetess 
highly  esteemed  in  her  day  ;  was  b.  at  Ilchoster. 
1074,  and  d.  1737.  She  was  a  friend  of  Bishoji 
Ken,  and  sought  in  marriage  by  Dr.  Watts. 
Her  works,  including  some  ornate  hynms  for- 
merly in  occasional  use,  appeared  1730,  in  2 
vols.  F.  M.  BIRD. 


ROWLANDS,  Daniel,  a  jiowerful  Welsh  preach- 
er ;  was  b.  at  Pant-y-beudy,  near  Llangeitho, 
Wales,  about  1713 ;  d.  at  Llangeitho,  Oct.  16, 
1790.  Of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  he  studied  at  the  grammar- 
j  school  of  Hereford.  Ordained  at  London,  1733, 
whither  he  travelled  on  foot,  he  became  curate  to 
his  brother  at  Llangeitho,  holding  that  position 
till  his  brother's  death,  1760.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
I  Davids  refused  to  induct  him  into  the  office  of 
rector,  but  inducted  his  son  in  liis  stead.  In  1763 
the  bishop  revoked  his  licensure  on  account  of  his 
"  irregularities."  Thus  was  lost  to  the  Church  of 
England  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of 
the  century.  Lady  Huntingdon,  a  good  judge, 
spoke  of  him  as  having  no  sui^erior  in  the  pulpit, 
except  Whitefield ;  and  Bishop  Ryle  calls  hinr 
"one  of  the  spiritual  giants  of  the  last  centur}'." 
He  preached  to  immense  audiences  in  the  church 
and  in  the  fields.  Once  in  his  history  a  revival 
began  with  his  reading  of  the  Litany  of  the  Church 
of  England.  At  tlie  words,  "  By  thine  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  the  congre- 
gation began  to  weep  loudly.  Eight  of  Rowland's 
Sermons  were  translated  into  English  in  1774. 
See  the  Biographies  by  John  Owen  (London, 
1840)  and  E.  Morgan  ;  and  Rvle  :  Christian 
Leaders  of  the  Last  Century,  Loudon,  1869. 

ROYAARDS,  Hermann  Jan,  b.  at  Utrecht,  Oct. 
3,  1794;  d.  there  Jan.  2,  1854.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1823.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
church  history  and  canon  law ;  and  his  works, 
Geschiedenis  van  het  Cliristendom  in  Nederland 
(Utrecht,  1849-53,  2  vols.)  and  Hedendaagsch  kerk' 
regt  in  Nerderland  (Utrecht,  1834-37,  "2  vols.), 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  study  of 
those  departments.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEK. 

RUBRICS  (Latin  rubrica,  from  ruher,  "red," 
because  they  were  originally  written  in  red  ink) 
are  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  the  directions  in 
service-books  which  show  how  the  various  parts 
of  the  Liturgy  should  be  performed.  It  is  no 
longer  customai'y  to  print  or  write  them  in  red 
ink,  but  such  directions  are  distinguished  by 
different  type  from  the  body  of  the  text.  The 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  church  from  the  law, 
in  which  it  was  applied  to  the  titles  or  headings 
of  chapters  in  certain  law-books. 

RUCHAT,  Abraham,  b.  at  Grandcour  in  the 
canton  of  \'aud,  Sept.  15,  1678;  d.  at  Lausanne, 
Sept.  29,  1750.  He  studied  at  Bern,  Berlin,  and 
Leyden,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  lielles- 
l/'tlrrs  in  1721,  and  of  theology  in  1733,  at  Lau- 
sanne. His  fame  rests  u])on  his  excellent  Ahrcge 
lie  I'histoire  eccle'sias.  du  Pays-dc-Vuud  (1707)  and 
Ilisloire  lie  la  reform,  dc  la  Suisse  (1727-28,  6  \'ols.). 
Till'  seventh  volume  was  not  printed  until  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  the  edition  by  Vulliemiii.  1835, 
whicli  contains  Ruchat's  biography  and  a  com- 
]ilete  list,  of  his  writings.  IIAGENBACH. 

RUCKERT,  Leopold  Immanuel,  b.  at  Gro.ss- 
hennersdorf,  near  llerrnhut,  in  L'pper  Lusatia, 
1797;  d.  at  Jena,  April  9,  1871.  Ho  was,  like 
Sclileiermacher,  educated  by  tlie  Moravians  in  the 
school  of  Xiesky,  and  stiulied  theology  and  phi- 
lology at  Leipzig.  In  1825  he  was  aiipointed 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  in  1844 
professor  of  theology  at  .Icna.  From  early  youth 
the  great  goal  of  his  life  was  to  become  a  uiii- 
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versity  teacher ;  and  his  first  book,  Der  akade- 
mische  Lehrer  (Leipzig,  1824),  followed  in  1829  by 
his  Offene  MUlheilunijen  an  Stuilircnde,  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  his  ideas  of  university-teaching. 
But  he  had  to  fight  hard,  and  to  achieve  a  con- 
siderable literary  fame,  before  he  reached  his  goal. 
In  1825  he  published  his  C/iristliche  I'hilosojjiue ; 
in  1831,  his  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 2d  ed.,  1839,  in  2  vols. ;  and  tlu^n  his  com- 
mentaries on  Galatians  (1833),  Kphcsians  (1834), 
and  Corinthians  (1836,  1837,  2  vols.),  all  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  ndioe  boldness,  but  distin- 
guished by  scholarship  and  piety.  A.s  a  professor 
at  Jena,  he  published  his  second  great  systematic 
vifork,  Theologie  (Leipzig,  1851,  2  vols.),  a  peculiar 
combination  of  dogmatics  and  ethics,  also  Das 
Abendmahl  (Leipzig,  1856),  Der  Jiatlonalismus 
(1859),  and  several  minor  treatises  and  devotional 
tracts.  Q.  FRANK. 

RUDELBACH,  Andreas  Gottlob,  b.  in  Copen- 
hagen, Sept.  29,  1792 ;  d.  at  Slagelse,  in  the 
Danish  Island  of  Sealand,  March  3,  1862.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  was  in  1829  appointed  superintendent  at 
Glauchau-in-Saxony;  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1845.  From  1846  to  1848  he  lectured  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Slagelse.  His  literary  activity 
■was  chiefly  in  German.  Besides  several  collec- 
tions of  sermons  and  devotional  tracts,  he  pub- 
lished Hieronymus  Savonarola,  Hamburg,  1835; 
Reformation,  Lutherthum,  und  Union  (his  principal 
■work),  Leipzig,  1839;  Einleiiung  in  die  Augsbur- 
gische  Konfession,  Leipzig,  1841 ;  Uher  die  Bedev^ 
tung  des  apnslolischen  Symboluma,  Leipzig,  1844. 
Together  with  Guericke  he  founded  in  1839  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  iutherische  Theologie  U7id  Kirche, 
which  he  continued  to  edit  till  his  death.  He 
■was  one  of  the  most  prominent  champions  of 
strict  Lutheranism  against  the  Prussian  union 
of  the  two  confessions.  He  also  left  an  unfinished 
autobiography. 

RUDINGER  (RiJDIGER),  Esrom,  b.  at  Bam- 
berg, May  19,  1523;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  Dec.  2, 1591. 
He  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  of  Zwickau  in  1549,  and  professor 
at  Wittenberg  in  15.57.  But  in  1574  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Wittenberg ;  it  having  become 
known  that  he  rejected  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  otherwise  devi- 
ated from  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He  fled  to  Berlin, 
and  finally  settled  at  Nuremberg,  where  his  hetero- 
doxy seems  to  have  given  no  oflence.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer.  His  most  interesting  works  are 
Libri  psalmorum  paraphrasis  Latina,  De  origine 
ubiquitatis,  etc.  HERZOG. 

RUET,  Francisco  de  Paula,  b.  in  Barcelona, 
Oct.  28,  1826 ;  d.  in  Madrid,  Nov.  18,  1878 ;  one 
of  the  most  prominent  evangelical  missionaries 
in  Spain  in  the  present  century.  As  a  young 
man  he  went  on  the  stage,  and  was  a  singer  at 
Turin,  where  he  was  converted  by  a  sermon  of 
Luigi  de  Sanctis,  and  entered  the  Church  of  the 
Waldenses.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
began  to  preach  in  Barcelona.  Repeatedly  thrown 
into  prison,  he  escaped  by  the  aid  of  the  military 
authority ;  but  finally  he  was  summoned  before 
the  episcopal  court,  convicted  of  heresy,  and  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  stake,  which  punishment 
was  commuted  into  exile  for  life.     He  went  to 
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Gibraltar,  and  formed  an  evangelical  congrega- 
tion there.  Afterwards  he  preached,  also,  with 
great  success,  to  his  countrymen  in  Algeria ;  and 
after  the  revolution  of  1868  he  was  able  to  open 
a  chapel  in  Madrid,  and  celebrate  evangelical  ser- 
vice in  tli(^  very  capital.  FRITZ  FLIEDNER. 

RUFINUS,  Tyrannius  (Turranius,  Toranus),  b. 
at  Aquileja;  entered,  while  .still  a  young  man,  a 
monastery  in  his  native  city,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Jerome,  and  received  baptism  in 
370  or  371.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  lived  for  six  years,  and  visited 
the  most  famous  hermits  of  the  Nitrian  moun- 
tains and  the  deserts.  In  378  or  379  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  and  built  his  cell  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Though  leading  a  life  of  severe  asceti- 
cism, he  was  a  man  of  means,  and  entertained 
friendly  relations  both  with  Melania,  who  had 
founded  a  monastery  in  Jerusalem,  and  Jerome, 
who  lived  at  Bethlehem.  The  Origenistic  con- 
troversy, however,  brouglit  him  into  conflict  with 
Jerome.  They  were  reconciled ;  but  when  Ru- 
finus,  after  his  return  to  Rome  in  397,  began  to 
translate  the  works  of  Origen  into  Latin,  the 
estrangement  was  renewed.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  Rufinus  spent  in  his  native  city.  He  died 
in  Sicily  in  410,  flying  before  the  hordes  of  Alaric. 

His  principal  importance  Rufinus  has  as  inter- 
preter of  Greek  theology.  He  translated  many 
of  Origen's  exegetical  ■works,  and  we  owe  to  him 
our  kno^wledge  of  the  important  work,  De  prin- 
cipiis.  He  also  translated  the  church  history  of 
Eusebius  (leaving  out  the  tenth  book,  and  adding 
two  books  of  his  own,  thus  carrying  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great), 
the  Recognitiones  Clementis,  tlie  Instituta  Mona- 
chorum  of  Basil,  the  Sententiw  of  Sixtus,  an  un- 
known Pagan  philosopher,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  Ronuin  bishop  and  martyr,  Sixtus  (Xystus). 
Whether  he  wrote  the  famous  Hist.  Monachorum 
sive  de  vitis  patrum,  or  whether  he  simply  translated 
it  from  a  Greek  original,  is  doubtful :  the  latter, 
however,  seems  the  more  probable.  Finally,  he 
wrote  an  Expositio  Symboli  Apostolici,  of  historical 
rather  than  doctrinal  interest,  and  two  books,  De 
bencdictionibus  duodecim  patriarcharwn.  Collected 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  given  out  by  De 
la  Barre  (Paris,  1580),  Vallarsi  (Verona,  1775), 
and  Migne  :  Patr.  Lai.,  xxi. 

Lit. —Just.  Fontaninus:  Hist.  litl.  AquileJ., 
Rome,  1742  (the  two  books  treating  of  Rufinus 
have  been  reprinted  by  Vallarsi  and  IMigne)  ;  M. 
DE  RuBEis :  Diss,  duce,  Venice,  1754 :  Marzu- 
NiTTi:  De  Tyr.  Raf.,  Padua,  1835;  A.  Ebert  : 
Geschichle  d.  christl.  lat.  Litteralur,  Leipzig,  1874, 
pp.  308-318.  W.  MOLLER. 

RUINART, Thierry, b.  at  Rheims,  June  10, 1657; 
d.  in  the  monastery  of  Hautvillers,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  his  native  city,  Sept.  27,  1709.  In  1674  he- 
entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  in  1682 
he  settled  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  as  the  pupil, 
and  soon  as  the  friend  and  co-worker,  of  Jlabillon. 
His  first  great  work  was  the  Acta  primorum  Mar- 
lyrum,  Paris,  1689  (2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1713;  3d, 
with  his  biography,  Verona,  1731)  ;  then  followed 
his  Hisloria  persecutionis  VandaliccE  (Paris,  1694, 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  African 
Church),  and  his  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Together  with  Mabillon,  he 
edited  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Act. 
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Sand.  Orel.  S.  Bened.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  Ecclesia  Parisiensis  vindicala,  1706,  in  defence 
of  Mabillon's  Dc  re  diploraatica ;  Ahrege  de  la  vie 
de  D.  Jean  Mabillon,  1709 ;  and  several  treatises 
in  the  Oucrages  posthumes  de  Mabillon  et  Ruinart, 
Paris,  1724.  G.  LAUBMANN. 

RULE  OF  FAITH.     .See  Regula  Fidei. 

RULMAN  MERSWIN,  b.  at  Strassburg,  1307; 
<1.  in  the  Island  I)er  griine  Wort,  July  18,  1382. 
He  was  a  wealtliy  merchant  and  banlier,  when  in 
1347  he  gave  up  business,  joined  tlie  Friends  of 
•God,  and  led  a  life  of  severe  asceticism,  under  the 
5;uidance  of  Tauler.  In  1366  he  acquired  the 
Island  of  Der  griine  Wort,  in  the  111,  near  Strass- 
burg, and  retired  thither.  His  principal  writings 
are  Das  Bannerbuchlein,  edited  by  Jundt,  1879, 
and  Von  den  9  Felsen,  edited  by  Schmidt,  1859, 
See  C.  Schmidt:  Rulman  Merswin,  in  Revue  d' Al- 
sace, 1856 ;  and  Jundt  :  Les  amis  de  Dieu,  Paris. 
1879.  PREGER. 

RUPERT,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Bavaria:  was  a 
descendant  of  the  ^Merovingian  house,  and  bishop 
of  Worms,  when  by  Duke  Theodo  II.  he  was  in- 
vited to  Bavaria,  which  at  that  time  was  only 
nominally  a  Christian  country.  He  came,  and 
worked  with  great  success,  building  many  church- 
es, and  founding  many  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
among  which  was  Salzburg,  where  he  died  in  696. 
His  life  is  described  in  Gesta  S.  Hrodberli,  ed.  by 
F.  JI.  Mayer,  in  Archiv  Jur  dsterreich.  Geschichle, 
vol.  63.  See  also  Ada  Sandorum  Boll.  (March  3, 
p.  702),  and  Friedrich  :  Das  tcahre  Zeilalter  des 
Id.  R.,  1866.  HAUCK. 

RUPERT  OF  DEUTZ,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
theological  writers  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Bernhard,  and,  like  him,  a  mystic. 
Tlie  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown ;  but 
lie  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Lauren- 
tius  at  Liege,  and  ordained  a  priest  there  in  1 101 
or  1102.  In  1113  he  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Siegburg,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne;  and  in  1120 
he  was  elected  abbot  of  Deutz,  where  he  died, 
March  4,  1135.  His  first  writings — De  dicinis 
officiis,  and  a  commentary  on  Job,  merely  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Moralia  in  Jubum  by  Gregory  the 
Great  —  did  not  find  much  favor.  'I'lie  dodores  el 
magistri  felt  indignant  that  a  mere  monk,  who  had 
not  sat  at  the  feet  of  any  great  teacher,  should  un- 
dertake to  write  books.  It  came  to  an  actual  con- 
flict between  Rupert  and  the  pupils  of  William  of 
Chalons  and  An.selm  of  Laon.  They  accused  him 
of  holding  heretical  views  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  existence 
of  evil;  but  he  defended  hini.self  valiantly  in  his 
De  votunlate  Dei  (1113)  and  De  otutii/tolettlia  Dei 
(1117)  ;  anil  he  was  jirotecteil  both  by  his  abbots 
and  by  Archbishop  Friedrich  of  Cologne.  His 
chief  works,  however,  arc  not  polemical,  but  exe- 
getical, —  Trudulus  in  Evangelium  Johnnni.'s,  Com- 
menlarius  de  ojjcribus  suncUe  Trinitalis  (his  [irincipal 
work,  in  forty-two  books).  Commentaries  on  the 
Revelation,  Canticles,  the  minor  prophets,  etc. 
In  Deutz  he  wrijle  De  regula  Saudi  Beticdidi,  Ati- 
nulus,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  .lews ; 
Liber  aureus  de  incendio  Tuiliensi,  a  description 
of  a  frightful  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
larger  i>art  of  Deutz,  Sept.  1,  1128,  etc.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Cochlanis, 
Cologne,  1.526-28,  2  vols,  folio  :  the  last  appeared 
in  Venice,  1751,  4  vols,  folio.  maxodi.d. 


RUSSELL,  Charles  William,  D.D.,  Roman-Cath- 
olic theologian,  and  one  of  the  papal  domestic 
chaplains;  b.  at  Killough,  County  Down,  Ireland, 
1802;  d.  at  Maynooth,  Feb.  26,  1880.  He  was 
educated  at  Maynooth,  where  he  became  profes.sor 
of  humanity  in  lS2."i,  in  1845  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  in  1857  president.  Although 
personally  unknown  to  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  them  ; 
and  Dr.  Newman  says  that  Dr.  Russell  had  more 
to  do  with  his  conversion  to  Romanism  than  any- 
body else.  Dr.  Russell  joined  Wiseman  in  edit- 
ing the  Dublin  Review.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (1869),  and 
published  a  translation  of  Leibnitz's  System  of 
Theology  (London,  1850),  and  Life  of  Cardinal 
JVfezio/iina' (1858,  new  ed.,  1863).  See  Cooper: 
New  Biographical  Dictionary  (Supplement,  1883). 

RUSSIA.  The  vast  empire  of  Russia  is  about 
equal  in  territorial  extent  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  twice  as  large  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  1878  it  had  an  estimated  area  of  8,500.- 
000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  87,000,000 
souls.  The  territory  and  population  in  Asia  are 
constantly  increasing.  Its  government  is  an  au- 
tocracy, there  being  no  constitutional  limits  to 
the  power  of  the  Czar. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
is  the  Orthodox  Oriental,  or  Greek  Church.  Jlore 
than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  belong 
to  it,  and  it  is  established  by  law  in  the  following 
terms :  "  The  ruling  faith  in  the  Russian  Empire  is 
the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic  declara- 
tion of  belief.  Religious  liberty  is  not  only  assured 
to  Christians  of  other  denominations,  but  also  to 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Pagans  ;  so  that  all  peo- 
ple living  in  Russia  may  wor.ship  God  according 
to  the  laws  and  faith  of  their  ancestors."  This 
religious  liberty,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  fol- 
lowing conditions.  No  Christian  can  change  his 
religion  for  any  other  than  the  Russian  Church, 
nor  can  a  non-Christian  embrace  any  other  form 
of  Christianity ;  and  any  apostasy  from  the  State 
Church  is  punished  by  severe  penalties,  such  as 
banishment  from  the  empire. 

Next  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Russia, 
the  Mohammedans  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
their  numbers  are  constantly  increasing  by  ter- 
ritorial extension  in  Central  Asia.  They  num- 
ber at  present  no  less  than  7,500,000,  of  whom 
2,364,000  are  in  European  Russia,  3,000,000  in 
Central  Asia,  2,000,000  in  the  Caucasus,  61,000 
in  Siberia,  and  426  in  Poland.  Their  clergy  con- 
sists of  aliout  20,000  muftis,  niollahs,  and  teach- 
ers. The  nunilier  of  Russian  .Jews  in  1878  was 
stated  to  be  1,944,378;  in  Poland,  815,433;  in 
Caucasia,  22,732;  in  Siberia,  11,941;  in  Central 
Asia,  3,396;  but  tiiis  number  has  been  since 
decreased  by  emigration  to  America.  The  num- 
ber of  pagans  in  European  Russia  is  258,125;  in 
Siberia,  286,016  ;  in  Central  Asia,  14,470;  in  Cau- 
casia, 4,683;  and  in  Polaml,  245. 

Second  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  Established 
Church  of  the  eni])ir(',  which  includes  within  its 
pale  between  60,000,000  and  70,000,000  .souls, 
come  Christians  who  adhere  lo  the  Homan-Catho- 
lic  Church.  Prior  to  the  partition  of  I'oland,  this 
church  had  no  .settled  organization  in  the  Russian 
Empire  ;  Init  since  1818  then^  has  been  an  eceli'- 
siastical  organization,  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull. 
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Out  of  a  total  population  of  5,210,000  in  Russian 
Poland,  no  less  than  4,597,000  are  Itonian  Catho- 
lics, while  only  34,135  are  Orthodox  Russians. 
Outside  of  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe  had  (in  1878) 
a  Roman-Catliolic  population  of  2,898,000;  in 
Caucasus,  25,910;  in  Siberia,  24,316  ;  in  Central 
Asia,  1,316.  The  Polish  provinces  had  formerly 
a  large  population  belonging  to  the  United  Greek 
Church,  but  nearly  all  of  these  have  now  been 
reconciled  to  the  Russian  Cliurch.  The  United 
Armenians  number  about  33,000. 

As  the  acquisition  of  Poland  added  a  large 
Roman-Catholic  population  to  Russia,  so  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland 
gave  many  Lutherans  to  the  empire  of  the  Czar. 
They  enjoy  entire  liberty  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  worship  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  national  church. 
The  total  number  of  Lutherans  is  2,400,000  in 
Russia  proper,  300,000  in  Poland,  and  12,000  in 
Asia. 

The  Reformed  Church  numbers  about  200,000, 
one-half  of  whom  reside  in  Lithuania.  The  Mo- 
ravians have  about  250  chapels,  and  a  member- 
ship of  60,000.  In  1876  there  were  about  15,000 
Jlennonites,  but  many  have  since  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  There  are  also  some  German 
Baptist  missions. 

The  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  head  of  the 
ancient  Gregorian-.Vrmenian  Church,  lias  been 
since  1828  a  subject  of  Russia.  The  Armenian 
Church  and  its  clergy  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
conceded  to  foreign  creeds.  The  subjects  of  the 
catholicos  number  38,720  in  European  Russia, 
595,310  in  Caucasia,  15  in  Siberia,  and  1  in  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  condition  of  the  State  Church  demands 
our  careful  consideration.  Its  origin  dates  back 
to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Scythia  by  Andrew  the  apostle ; 
but  no  record  has  been  left  by  whicli  this  tradi- 
tion can  be  verified.  But  in  the  year  988  the 
Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  with  all  his  court  and 
many  of  the  Russian  people,  received  baptism  in 
the  river  Dnieper.  The  administration  of  the 
newly  established  church  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
but  after  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453,  the  Grand  Duke  Theodore  applied  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  the  establishment 
of  a  patriarchal  see  in  Moscow.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow  founded 
in  1588.  The  most  eminent  of  these  Russian 
patriarchs  was  Xikoii  (1852-57),  who  introduced 
many  reforms  into  the  service-books.  But  these 
reforms  encountered  much  opposition,  and  led  to 
the  separation  of  sects,  called  Staroveri,  or  "  Old 
Believers,"  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.     (See  Russian  Sects). 

Peter  the  Great,  about  the  year  1700,  effected 
other  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  JNIoscow,  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  what  is  called  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  as  the  supreme  authority,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  will  of  the  Czar.  This  body  con- 
sists of  twelve  members. 

The  Russian  Church  is  divided  into  fifty-eight 
eparchies,  or  dioceses,  each  of  which  is  under  a 


bishop.  The  bishops  are  of  three  classes.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  called  metropolitans,  of 
whom  there  are  but  three  in  Russia,  viz.,  Kiev, 
Moscow,  and  Petersburg.  The  .second  class  ara 
called  archbishops,  and  the  third  are  simply  bisli- 
ops.  Besides  these,  there  are  .some  vicars,  or 
suffragan  bisliops,  who  are  assistants.  Tlie  infe- 
rior clergy  are  divided  into  the  white  or  secular 
priests,  and  into  the  bhick  clergy,  or  monks. 
The  number  of  the  secular  clergy,  including  all 
grades,  is  estimated  at  nearly  100,000.  In  187b 
the  number  of  monks  was  10,512,  and  of  nuns, 
14,574  in  147  nunneries. 

The  creed  of  the  Russian  Church  is  that  of 
the  oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaja  (325),  with  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  the  First  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381).  In  common  with  all  branches 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Russians  reject  the 
Filioijue,  and  teach  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  alone,  and  not  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  They  also  receive  as  binding  on 
the  consciences  all  the  decrees  of  seven  cecumeni- 
cal  councils  (from  325  to  787).  This  erects  a 
barrier  of  separation  between  the  Russian  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  Protestants  on  the  other. 

The  Russians  acknowledge  seven  sacraments 
(or  mysteries,  as  they  term  them)  ;  viz.,  baptism, 
chrism,  the  eucharist,  confession,  orders,  matri- 
mony, and  the  unction  of  the  sick.  As  soon  as 
a  child  is  born,  the  clergyman  is  sent  for  to  say  a 
prayer  over  the  mother,  and  give  a  name  to  the 
child ;  which  is  usually  (but  not  always)  the  name 
of  the  saint  for  the  day  of  its  birth  or  baptism. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  usually  administered 
in  the  house ;  and  the  child  is  baptized  by  trine 
immersion,  dipping  it  three  times  into  the  font. 
The  Russian  Church,  however,  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  baptism  by  pouring  water,  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  the  church  in  Greece. 
Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  is 
brought  to  the  church  with  its  mother,  for  the 
purification  of  the  mother,  and  reception  of  the 
child.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  chrism  (or 
confirmation,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West)  is  ad- 
ministered by  priests,  with  fragrant  oils  conse- 
crated by  the  bishops.  It  is  usually  administered 
soon  after  the  baptism,  sometimes  immediately 
after.  The  priest  anoints  the  child  or  adult  con- 
vert with  the  oil  above  referred  to,  saying  at  the 
same  time  the  words  of  the  appointed  service  for 
chrism. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  called  in  the  Oriental 
Church  the  Divine  Liturgy.  Leavened  bread  is 
used,  and  wine  mingled  with  water ;  and  commu- 
nion is  given  in  both  kinds.  The  priest  receives 
each  element  separately  ;  but  the  other  communi- 
cants receive  the  consecrated  bread  dipped  in  the 
wine,  administered  with  a  golden  spoon.  The 
adult  communicants  receive  the  sacraments  stand- 
ing, but  even  young  children  and  infants  are  com- 
municated. It  is  customary  in  Russia  to  receive 
the  communion  once  a  year,  —  in  the  season  of 
Lent,  immediately  before  Easter. 

Auricular  confession  and  absolution  are  adinin- 
tered,  as  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Cliurch  ;  but  the 
confessions  are  somewhat  more  publicly  made  in 
the  church,  —  in  the  sight,  but  not  the  hearing, 
of  others ;  and  the  penitents  are  questioned  more 
generally  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  Russian  Church  recognizes  three  orders  in 
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the  clergy  as  of  divine  appointment,  viz.,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ;  but  it  has  other  ecclesiastical 
grades  above  and  below  these,  as  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  proto-presbyters,  archimandrites, 
proto-deacons,  sub-deacons,  psalmists,  singers, 
and  sextons.  Ordinations  are  administered  by 
bishops  only. 

Matrimony  is  attended  by  great  festivity,  and 
some  curious  and  interesting  ceremonies,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  coronation  of  the  newly 
■wedded  pair.  During  the  service,  two  crowns, 
■which  are  often  made  of  silver  or  of  gold,  are  held 
over  the  heads  of  the  bridegToom  and  the  bride, 
by  friends  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  crown 
being  a  symbol  of  triumph  and  joy,  this  custom 
is  intended  to  signify  the  triumph  of  Christian 
virtue,  and  joy  at  the  entrance  of  a  new  life. 
Bishops  and  monks  are  forbidden  to  tnarry;  and 
marriage  is  allowed  but  once  to  secular  priests  and 
deacons  before  their  ordination.  The  laity  are 
allowed,  when  deprived  by  death  of  their  partners, 
to  marry  thrice ;  but  fourth  marriages  are  strictly 
forbidden.  It  must  be  added  that  divorces  are 
not  infrequent  in  Russia. 

The  unction  of  the  sick  differs  from  the  ex- 
treme unction  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  it 
is  not  administered  to  a  person  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  to  a  sick  person,  with  prayers  for  his 
recovery.  It  is  a  very  long  service,  and  in  its 
full  form  is  administered  by  seven  priests;  but 
it  can  be  administered  by  a  single  one. 

The  services  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Easter  festival,  and  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  are  quite  interesting  and  peculiar. 

Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  to  establish  schools 
in  the  capitals  of  the  eparchies,  where  boys,  and 
especially  the  sons  of  priests,  could  be  educated 
for  the  priesthood.  These  schools  for  more  than 
a  century  have  been  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  Holy  Governing  Synod.  The  country  is 
divided  into  four  school-districts,  —  Petersburg, 
Kiev,  Moscow,  and  Kazan.  At  the  head  of  eacli 
district  is  a  church  academy,  and  each  academy 
has  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  rector,  archimandrite 
(abbot),  one  hieronionach  (monk-priest),  two  secu- 
lar priests,  and  several  professors.  The  meti'o- 
politan  superintends  all,  acting  under  the  decrees 
of  the  synod.  The  Petersburg  academy  is  the 
centre  of  all,  since  the  decrees  of  the  synod  pass 
through  it  to  all  the  other  academies.  Under 
these  cliief  academies  are  the  eparchial  seminaries, 
with  many  circuit  and  parish  schools.  Pupils 
first  enter  the  parish  school,  and  remain  there 
two  years  ;  then  they  attend  the  circuit  school, 
the  eparchial  .seminary,  and  the  academy,  re- 
maining at  each  about  three  or  four  years. 

The  Russian  Cliurch  derives  her  theology  from 
the  Sacred  .Scriptures  (the  reading  of  which  is 
allowed  to  the  laity),  the  writings  of  the  Chnrcli 
Fathers  before  tlie  division  between  east  and  west, 
and  of  the  Oriental  Fatliers  subse(]uent  to  that,  of 
■whom  the  most  eminent  is  John  of  Damascus. 

The  most  celebrated  tlieologians  of  tlie  Russian 
Church  proper  are  Peter  Mogila,  wlio  published 
the  Orthodox  Confession  in  KiHJ;  Adam  Zocr- 
nikav,  who  published  an  important  treatise.  On 
the  Procession  of  lite  Ilobj  fi/io.it  from  the  Fiil/ier 
only,  iw  1G82;  Theophaiu;s  Procopovich  in  171"), 
who  draws  largely  from  Zocrniliav;  Demetrius 
of  Rostoff  (1701*),  and  Stephen  Javoisky  (about 


the  same  date),  both  of  whom  are  somewhat  in- 
clined to  Roman-Catholic  views ;  and  Tichon  of 
Zadonsk,  who  is  not  unfavorable  to  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  historical  and  doctrinal  works  of  Moura- 
vieff,  the  metropolitans  Platon  and  Philaret,  the 
Abbe  Guettee,  and  the  arcli-priest  Basaroff,  are 
also  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Lit.  —  Nestor  (d.  lllti):  Annals,  German  trans- 
lation by  Schliizer,  Gcittingen,  1822  sqq.,  5  vols.  ; 
R.  W.  Bl.\ckmore  :  TIic  Doctrine  of  the  Iiussia^^ 
Church,  being  the  Primer  or  Spelling-Duok,  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Duty 
of  Parish  Priests,  Aberdeen,  184.5;  A.  N.  Moura- 
viEFF  (late  chamberlain  to  the  Czar,  and  procu^ 
rator-general  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod)  :  A  History 
of  the  Church  of  Russia  (goes  down  to  1721),  trans, 
lated  by  R.  AV.  Blackmore,  Oxford,  1842 ;  A.  P. 
St.\nley:  Eastern  Church,  London,  1861,  5th  ed., 
1869,  lect.  ix.-xii. ;  L.  Boissard:  L'eylise  de  Rus- 
sie,  Paris,  1867,  2  vols. ;  D.  M.  W.\llace  :  Russia, 
London,  1S77,  9th  ed.,  1883;  W.  Palmer:  Notes 
of  a  Visit  to  the  Russian  Church  in  18^0-^1,  Lon- 
don, 1882  ;  Schafp  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  275-544  (contains  the  Orthodox  Confes- 
sion of  Mogilas,  the  Decrees  of  the  .synod  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Longer  Russian  Catechism 

of  Pllilaret).  NICHOLAS   BJERRINQ. 

RUSSIAN  SECTS,  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  Raskolnik.  This  word  is  from  the 
Russian  word  rashul.  " cleft,"  and  means  sejia- 
ratist,  schismatic,  and  dissenter.  It  designates 
all  the  dissenters  from  tlie  Established  Church  of 
Russia,  i.e.,  from  the  Greek-Eastern  Church.  The 
Bible  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Slavonian  in  tlie  ninth  century  by  Cyril  (d.  869) 
and  Metliodius  (d.  855),  the  Slavonian  apostles 
(both  canonized  :  see  Cyril  and  Methodius), 
and  the  ritual  books  somewhat  later.  Owing  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  translators  and 
transcribers,  the  Slavonian  church-books  were  full 
of  mistakes,  and  needed  revision.  Again  :  up  to 
the  seventeenth  century  the  parishioners  usually 
elected  their  priests,  and  the  people  had  much  in- 
fluence on  the  church  administration.  Patriarch 
Nikon  (1652-58),  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
of  autocratic  tendencies,  undertook  to  revi.se  the 
ritual  Ixioks,  and  to  secure  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  priests  and  tlie  church  administration  in 
general,  exclusively  to  tlie  liisliops.  Being  sup- 
jiorted  by  tlie  Czar,  Nikon  succeeded  in  his  re- 
forms. But  many  priests  and  parishes  refused 
eitlier  to  accept  the  revised  books,  or  to  submit  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  bishops  and  patri- 
arch. Thus  the  great  schism,  or  rask-ol,  took  place 
in  tlie  Church  of  Ru.ssia. 

Originally  the  Raskolniks  differed  from  the 
EstablLshed  Church  rather  in  rites  than  in  prin- 
ciples. They  called  themselves  "  Staroveri,"  or 
tlie  "  Old  B(?lievers,"  in  opposition  to  the  "New 
B(>lievers,"  or  "  Nikonians."  They  held  sacred 
certain  points  modified  by  llie  revision ;  namely 
they  used  only  the  unrevised  service-books  ;  they 
crossed  themselves  with  two  fingers  and  not  with 
tliree;  they  repeat,ed  hallelujah  only  twice;  they 
used  seven  and  not  five  altar-breads  in  the  Kucha- 
ristic  service ;  they  used  only  an  eight-pointed 
cross;  during  divine  services  they  turned  from 
left  to  right,  ".according  to  the  sun,"  and  not 
from  right  to  left ;  they  attended  only  their  own 
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churches,  and  regarded  the  outsiders  as  impure ; 
they  said  Isoos  (Jesus)  instead  of  lisoos ;  they 
never  shaved  their  beard,  being  afraid  of  spoiling 
(jod's  image ;  they  never  used  tobacco,  or  prac- 
tised vaccination.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Kas- 
kolniks  have  been  subdivided  into  numerous  sects, 
and  their  religious  views  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied. To-day,  while  some  sects  do  not  differ  from 
the  Russian  Church  in  regard  to  principles,  others 
keep  pace  with  the  most  advanced  sects  of  the 
American  and  European  Protestants. 

The  Raskolniks  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
namely,  Popovtzi,  or  those  who  have  priests 
(popes),  and  Bezpopovtzi  (without  popes),  who 
have  no  regular  and  constant  priests.  Popovtzi 
as  yet  hold  those  views  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Belief.  However,  a  large  number  of  them  have 
realized  that  there  is  no  dogmatic  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  New  Believers :  therefore 
they  treat  both  the  State  and  the  Church  of  Rus- 
sia in  a  friendly  spirit.  These  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Edinovertzi  (those  of  one  belief, 
that  is,  of  the  same  belief).  The  late  Czar,  Alex- 
ander II.,  granted  them  liberty  of  religious  ser- 
vice. Their  old  churches  were  opened,  and  new 
ones  built.  The  archbishop  of  the  Edinovertzi 
resides  at  Moscow.  The  Popovtzi  recognize  the 
priestly  hierarchy  :  they  have  priests  and  bishops 
of  their  own.  Some  of  them  fanatically  denounce 
both  the  Czar  and  the  Church,  and  for  that  rea- 
son are  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  treated  as 
such ;  for  instance,  the  Dositheans  (the  followers 
of  Dosithey). 

The  Bezpopovtzi  hold  that  every  Christian  is 
a  priest,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  a  special 
priestly  order.  In  support  of  their  view  tliey 
cite  Rev.  i.  6  :  "And  [Christ]  hath  made  us  kings 
[and  priests  unto  God."  However,  in  their  reli- 
'gious  meetings  they  appoint  some  one  from 
among  themselves,  one  more  learned  in  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  act  as  a  spiritual  teacher ;  but  such 
a,  person  has  no  special  authority,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  ordained.  They  believe  that  we  are 
living  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist :  but  they  ex- 
plain that  under  "  Antichrist "  must  be  under- 
stood the  impious  spirit  of  our  time  ;  under 
"  wife,"  the  present  society ;  and  under  "  birth," 
digression  from  the  Christian  truth.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  authorities  of  to-day  are  the  Anti- 
christ's servants,  and  therefore  they  consider  it 
&  great  sin  to  pray  for  them.  They  affirm  that 
the  churches  are  unnecessax'y  to  Christians ;  for 
St.  Paul  said,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you?"  (1  Cor.  iii.  16).  They  have  abolished 
almost  the  entire  ritual  of  the  Greek-Eastern 
Church,  partly  by  command  of  the  Bible  (as  they 
^mderstaud  it),  and  partly  in  accordance  with 
their  own  idea  of  the  Antichrist's  reign. 

Among  the  Bezpopovtzi,  there  are  sects  hold- 
ing very  radical  views.  Thus  some  (E.  Blokhin) 
do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but 
yet  believe  they  are  guided  simply  by  "  inspira- 
tion from  above : "  they  do  not  adore  the  holy 
images,  nor  keep  any  religious  meetings.  Others 
(M.  Herasimoff)  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
that  Bible  which  is  printed  with  ink,  but  in  that 
one  which  is  laid  down  in  their  heart  and  con- 
science. Among  the  Bezpopovtzi  the  following 
sects  are  particularly  known  :  — 


The  Philippines  (the  proselytes  of  Philipp 
Pustosviat)  observe  only  two  sacraments,  —  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper :  they  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Czar,  do  not  pray 
for  the  Czar,  and  decline  to  enter  the  military 
service. 

The  Nemoliaki  ("those  not  praying")  are  an 
extreme  type  of  the  Bezpopovtzi.  Their  creed  is 
reduced  to  these  three  points,  —  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  spiritual  prayer,  and  a  pure  life. 
Cossak  Zimin  was  the  founder  of  this  sect.  He 
taught  that  tliere  are  "  four  ages."  Fi-oni  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  Moses  was  spring,  or  llie  age 
of  ancestors ;  from  Moses  to  Christ's  birth  was 
summer,  or  the  age  of  fathers  ;  from  Christ's  birth 
to  1000  (when  a  council  of  Russian  bishops  anathe- 
matized the  Raskolniks)  was  autumn,  or  the  age 
of  sons ;  from  166G  down  to  our  time  is  winter,  or 
the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  No  external  rites 
are  needed  in  our  time,"  they  say. 

The  VozDYKHANTZi  ("  the  Sighers  ")  hold,  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  the 
reign  of  God  the  Father;  in  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  reign  of  God  the  Son  ;  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seventh  thousandth  year  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  began  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now  the  true  believers  nmst  serve  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  spiritual  prayers  and  by  sighing. 

Both  the  Nemoliaki  and  the  Vozdykhantzi  adapt 
their  Bible  to  their  views  by  explaining  it  allegor- 
ioally.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  need  even  of  spiritual  prayer,  for  "  God 
knows  what  we  need  without  our  prayers."  Evi- 
dently these  come  to  pure  deism. 

The  Stranniki  ("the  Travellers")  or  Begoo- 
Ni  ("  the  Runners  ")  do  not  stay  in  one  place  more 
than  a  few  days.  They  do  not  revere  the  cross, 
but  call  it  simply  a  piece  of  wood.  They  affirm 
that  all  God's  promises  concerning  the  church  are 
already  fulfilled  ;  that  now  we  are  living  in  "  the 
future  age  "  and  in  the  "  new  heaven  ;  "  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  has  already  taken  place, 
or  rather  that  it  takes  place  each  time  that  one 
leaves  the  sinful  life,  and  begins  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  truth  and  piety. 

'rhere  are  many  Bezpopovtzi  who  object  to  being 
called  the  "  Old  Believers."  "  Only  Hebrews  are 
old  believers,"  they  say  ;  "  and  we  are  the  Spiritu- 
al Christians."  To  this  group  belong  the  Dook- 
hoborzi,  the  Molokaneh,  the  Obschie,  the  Stund- 
ists,  the  Khlisti,  and  the  Skoptzi. 

The  DooKHOBORZi  are  those  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit,  or  rather  spiritual  beings  and  spir- 
itual life.  They  hold  that  there  is  no  personal 
God,  that  he  is  inseparable  from  tlie  society  of 
pious  men.  "  God  is  the  good  man  :  "  that  is  their 
maxim.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  life  after  death  : 
therefore  they  deny  the  existence  both  of  paradise 
and  hell.  They  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  but  believe  they  are  guided  by  a  "  liv-  ■ 
ing  book,"  which  is  traditions  of  their  own. 
However,  those  traditions  are  nothing  else  but 
different  Bible-passages  which  sustain  their  own 
views.  They  consider  Christ  to  be  only  equal  to 
any  good  man  of  our  day.  They  often  quote,  and 
explain  in  their  own  way,  this  verse :  "  God  is  a 
Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  truth  "  (John  iv.  24).  "  Spirit 
is  in  us,"  they  say  :  "  therefore  we  are  gods,  and 
therefore  we  have   to  adore  living   good  men." 
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They  reverently  bow  before  each  other,  be  it  man, 
woman,  or  child.  They  discard  all  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Czar  on  the  ground,  that,  being  God"s  people, 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  world,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  worldly  authori- 
ties. They  oppose  war,  evade  military  service, 
and  do  not  pray  for  the  Czar. 

The  MoLOK.\XEH  ("  !MiIk-eaters  ")  call  them- 
selves "the  truly  spiritual  Christians."  They  be- 
lieve only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  explain  it 
in  their  own  way.  They  affirm  that  baptism  with 
water  is  invalid :  purification  from  sins  by  pure 
life  and  good  deeds,  that  is  a  true  baptism.  They 
object  to  all  external  rites,  crossing,  prayers,  tem- 
ples, etc.  They  consider  themselves  free  from  all 
state  laws,  on  the  ground,  that,  "  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  17). 

The  Obschie  ("  Communists  ")  are  a  branch  of 
the  Molokaneh,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  hold- 
ing property  in  common.  In  each  commune  there 
are  twelve  elected  apostles,  who  direct  works  and 
the  distribution  of  goods. 

The  sect  of  Stundists  is  of  recent  origin :  it 
became  known  only  in  1860.  The  Stundists  strive 
to  get  rid  of  the  authority  both  of  the  State  and 
the  Chui'ch.  They  hold  that  everybody  is  free  to 
understand  the  Bible  in  his  or  her  way.  So  far 
they  have  come  to  these  conclusions,  —  the  priestly 
hierarchy  is  invalid ;  there  is  no  .sense  in  adora^ 
tiou  of  the  cross  and  holy  images ;  of  the  seven 
sacraments,  only  baptism  and  communion  are  to 
be  retained. 

Of  all  the  sects  of  the  Raskolniks,  only  Khlisti 
and  Skoptzi  are  despised  by  Russian  people  at 
large.  The  Khlisti  ("  Self-lashers  "),  though  they 
do  not  recognize  the  church-rites,  practise  many 
rites  of  their  own  kind.  They  are  ascetics,  and 
the  married  life  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  greats 
est  sin.  They  wage  a  constant  war  against  human 
nature;  and  for  that  reason  they  continually  lash 
themselves,  both  in  private  and  in  religious  meet- 
ings. They  believe  that  among  them  sometimes 
appears  the  Lord  Sabaotli  m  the  person  of  one  of 
their  brothers,  and  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin  have 
appeared  among  them  many  times.  They  blind- 
ly obey  their  propliets  and  prophetesses,  who  ai'e 
guided  by  their  own  inspiration.  For  whole  nights 
they  lash  themselves,  and  turn  around  a  sacred 
basin  of  water,  and  in  their  state  of  excitement 
they  believe  they  see  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ciliost. 

The  Skoptzi  (".Self-mutilators")  are  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Khlisti.  They  act  literally  accord- 
ing to  the  words,  "  If  thy  right  hand  cau.seth  thee 
to  stumble,"  etc.  (Matt.  v.  JiO). 

The  number  of  tlie  Raskolniks  is  constantly 
increasing  in  .spite  of  all  efforts  l)otli  of  the  State 
and  the  Church  to  thwart  their  ]ii'opaganda. 
There  are  about  fifteen  niillions  of  them  all  told, 
or  over  six  per  cent  of  the  whole  po]>ulation  of 
Russia.  The  Hezpopovtzi  count  nim-  millions; 
the  Popovtzi,  three  millions;  the  .Spiritual  Cliris- 
tians,  two  millions;  the  Khlisti  and  the  Skoptzi, 
sixty-five  thousaml  ;  the  rest  belong  to  undeter- 
mined sects.  The  liezpnpovtzi  increase  on  account 
of  the  Popovtzi,  and  the;  Spiritual  Cliristians  em- 
brace the  most  advanced  of   the  Hezpopovtzi. 

The  Raskolniks  in  general  h;ive  been  always 
regardi'd  by  the  State  and  the  Church  authorities 
as  a  dangerous  element,  and   were  treated  with 


utmost  severity.  The  death-penalty,  mutilations, 
tortures,  chains,  exile  to  Siberia,  and  other  pun- 
ishments, have  been  freely  resorted  to  against 
them.  In  the  last  century  many  Raskolniks  used 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  forests  of  Siberia;  and 
on  being  discovered  by  the  olticials,  they  often 
preferred  to  burn  themselves  alive  rather  than  to 
submit  to  various  penalties  at  the  hands  of  the 
Antichrist,  as  they  styled  the  Czar.  According  to 
the  Russian  law  now  in  force,  the  Pojwvtzi  are 
tolerated,  and  the  Bezpopovtzi  are  deprived  of 
many  civil  rights ;  the  Khlisti  and  the  Skoptzi  are 
treated  as  criminals ;  they  are  transported  either 
to  Siberia  or  to  the  Caucasus.  Propagation  of 
the  views  of  the  Raskolniks  is  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  from  one  to  six  years  (Art.  207, 
vol.  xiv.).  The  Dookhoborzi,  iMolokaneli,  Khlisti, 
Skoptzi,  and  others  who  do  not  pray  tor  the  Czar, 
are  regarded  as  very  dangerous  (Art.  82)  ;  and 
even  in  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  they  are  for- 
bidden to  live  among  Orthodox  people. 

By  the  Czar's  ukase,  June  2,  1883,  the  Raskol- 
niks are  granted  some  civil  rights  and  a  certain  , 
freedom  of  religious  service.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  is  empowered,  in  agreement  with  the 
Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  to  give  per- 
mission to  the  Raskolniks  to  open,  or  to  repair,  or 
to  renew,  or  even  to  build,  new  chapels  or  houses 
of  prayer.  In  giving  his  permission,  the  minis- 
ter shall  be  guided  by  local  circumstances,  and 
particularly  by  the  character  of  the  teaching  of 
the  different  sects.  The  Raskolniks  are  allowed 
to  perform  the  religious  service  according  to  their 
own  rites  in  their  chapels,  and  also  in  private 
houses.  It  is  forbidden  to  open  their  convents, 
and  all  religious  processions  in  public  are  also 
forbidden.  The  chapels  of  the  Raskolniks  must 
not  have  the  shape  of  the  Orthodox  churches, 
and  must  not  have  bells  outside.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  Raskolnik  teaching  among  the 
Orthodox  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  Raskolnik 
religious  teachers  have  no  special  rights  which 
are  nranted  to  the  Orthodox  clergymen. 

The  literature  on  the  Raskolniks  is  very  volu- 
minous. The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  as 
follows:  Sciiapoff;  Hitssian  liiidol  nf  the  Old 
Belief:  Kosto.maroff  :  series  of  the  articles  in 
The  Vestnil:  Erropi :  Metropolitan  Makauy: 
History  of  Russian  Church,  vol.  xiii.  (Patriarch 
Nikon);  Kelsikff:  Official  Jnrcstif/iilioti  of  the 
Raskol :  P.  AIei.nikofk  :  Letters  o7i  the  Ruskol ; 
Andkeeff  :  RasL'ol  (iml  its  Sii/iiifii<i)ice  :  Ignaty  : 
Ilistnrij  of  the  Raskol :  Esipoff  :  Tridls  nf  the  Ras- 
kolniks in  XVIII.  Century:  N.  Popokf  :  Raskol 
of  To-dai/ ;  Prior  Paiitiikny  :  Spirituiil  Sword 
af/ai7ist  the  Raskolniks :  J.  Popoff:  Materials  for 
Ili.itor;/  of  the  Raskol:  NiLSKv  :  On  Antichrist, 
ar/ainst  the  Raskolniks  :  V.  Popoff  :  Secrets  of  the 
Haskolniks ,  O.  Novitzky  :  The  Dookhoborzi; 
Archimandrite  Ishael:  Reciew  of  the  Sects  of 
the  Raskolniks  :  1.  U()HROTVou.sKY  :  Gorl's  Pcojile  ; 
V.  Fakmakovsky:  Anii-State  Elements  in  the 
Raskol.  There  are  also  many  books  written  by 
Raskolniks  themselves ;  for  instance,  Archpriest 
AmiAKUM  :  Autobiof/raphi/;  Brothers  Denisofk: 
Ansicers  :  P.  Liiiopytny  :  Catalogue  of  the  Works 
htj  Men  of  Old  Relief:  By-Laws  of  the  Thcoitosians, 
l's-J(>;  Brother  Paul:  The  Czar's  Way;  Anti- 
christ acc<;r(linfi  to  the  Bible  ;  Principles  of  Christ's 
Church  on  the  Keys.      All  these  books  are  pub-  - 
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lished  in  the  Russian  language  at  St.  Petersburg 

or  JIOSCOW.  Dn.   p.  ,T.   I'OPOFF. 

RUTGERS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.    See 

Xi.;\v  BuuNswioK  Tiieoi.ouicai.  Seminary. 

RUTH.  Tills  book  relates  an  episode  among 
the  Israelites  in  tlie  days  of  the  .Judges,  —  the 
story  of  the  marriage  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  to 
lier  kinsman,  Boaz,  and  so,  how  another  heathen 
ancestor  was  introduced  into  the  pedigree  of  David 
and  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  story  are  universally  praised.  By  it  we  get 
a  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  period. 
The  very  simplicity  of  the  book,  which  consti- 
tutes its  charm,  is  also  the  best  proof  of  its 
truthfulness.  What  forger  would  invent  such  a 
tale,  in  which,  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  a 
foreign  and  idolatrous  ancestor  was  attributed? 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  the 
book  of  its  historical  character.  It  has  been 
cousitlered  as  written  in  advocacy  of  Levirate 
marriage,  so  that  the  cleft  betweeen  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles  might  be  bridged  (Bertholdt  and 
Benary) :  but  Boaz  was  not  ]\lahlon's  brother,  but 
only  his  kinsman  ;  hence  his  action  was  pui-ely 
voluntary.  Reuss  considers  it  as  invented  by  a 
Nortli-Palestinian,  after  the  fall  of  Ephraim 
under  Assyria,  as  a  political  romance,  prophesy- 
ing the  re-union  of  Ephraim  to  .Tudah,  because 
Naomi  the  Ephraimite  recognized  the  child  of 
Ruth,  the  progenitor  of  Judah's  royal  line,  as  her 
heir.  But  there  is  really  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing it  as  other  than  an  old,  true,  but  long-time 
unwritten,  traditional  history  of  the  Davidic 
family.  At  what  time  in  the  Judges  period  the 
incidents  occurred  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  David 
(Ruth  iv.  18).  The  book  itself,  as  its  Arama- 
isms  and  late  grannnatical  forms  show,  was  writ- 
ten many  years  afterwards,  probably  not  until 
after  the  exile.  The  late  date  is  therefore  the 
reason  why  the  book  appears  in  the  Jewish  Ha- 
giographa.  It  is  true  the  LXX.  put  it  with 
Judges;  and  Josephus  testifies  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  his  day,  of  reckoning  these  two  books  as 
one  (^Contra  Aplon,  i.  8).  But  the  supposition 
that  Rutli  was  originally  a  part  of  Judges,  and, 
as  some  say,  constituted  its  third  appendix  (Ber- 
theau,  Auberlen),  lacks  evidence,  and  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  independence  of  the  story. 
It  is  complete  in  itself. 

Lit.  —  See  the  general  commentaries  ;  [the 
homiletical  and  practical  treatment  by  Thomas 
Fuller  (1650),  George  Lawson  (1805),  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  Sen.,  J'/ie  Rich  Kinsman,  1856];  also 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  :  The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  Lond.,  1864 ;  R.  W.  Bush  :  Popular 
Introduction  to  . .  .  Ruth,  Loud.,  1883.  The  Hagga- 
dic  commentary  upon  Ruth  is  given  by  WUnsche  : 
Bib.  Rabh.,  Leip.,  1883.  v.  ORELLI. 

RUTHERFURD,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
divine  and  Covenanter;  was  b.  about  1600,  at 
Nisbet,  Roxburghshire;  d.  at  St.  Andrews,  March 
20, 1661.  In  1617  we  find  him  studying  at  Edin- 
bui'gh,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1621,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  humanity.  He  demitted  this  office 
in  1625,  and  after  studying  theology  was  settled 
at  Anworth  in  1627.  He  was  regarded  as  an  alile 
and  impressive  preacher.  In  1634  he  attended 
the  death-bed  of   Lord  Kennuiie,  and  gave  an 


account    of    the   death-bed   scene,   fifteen  years 

later,  in  the  work,  I'he  Last  Heavenly  Speeches 
and  Glorious  Departure  of  John,  Viscount  Kenmure. 
In  1636  lie  issued  Exercitationes  de  (jralia,  a  work 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  against  the 
Armiuians.  It  established  his  reputation  on  the 
Continent,  and  brought  him  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
theology  at  Utrecht,  and  one  to  Ilardewyk.  On 
July  27,  1636,  he  was  cited  before  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  to  answer  for  his  nonconformity  to 
the  Acts  of  Episcopacy,  and  his  work  against  the 
Arniiniaiis.  Deprived  of  his  living  at  Anworth, 
he  was  banished  to  Aberdeen.  When  the  Cove- 
nant was  again  triumphant,  in  1638,  he  returned 
to  Anworth,  and  in  1639  was  made  professor  at 
St.  Andrews.  In  1643  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly ;  and  during  his  four  years  of  service  in  that 
ca]iacity  wrote  The  Due  Right  of  Preshi/teri/,  Lex 
Rex,  and  The  Trial  and  Triumjih  of  Faith.  The 
Lex  Rex  was  burned  under  the  author's  windows 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1660.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  cited  to  appear  before 
the  next  Parliament  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, but  death  prevented  him  from  going.  He 
replied  to  the  citation,  referring  to  his  condi- 
tion, "  I  am  summoned  before  a  higher  Judge 
and  judicatory :  that  first  summons  I  behove  to 
answer;  and  ere  a  few  days  arrive,  I  shall  be 
where  few  kings  and  great  folks  come."  Among 
his  other  works  are  Covenant  of  Life  (1655),  Cicil 
Policy  (1657),  Life  of  Grace  (1659).  Stanley  calls 
him  "the  true  saint  of  the  covenant."  Ruther- 
furd's  letters  are  particularly  interesting  and  edi- 
fying. See  A.  A.  Bonar  :  Letters  of  Riv.  Samuel 
Rutherford,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  X.Y.,  1851, 
new  edition  carefully  revised,  Lond.,  1881 ;  ilanna 
Crumbs  .  .  .  being  Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of 
Samuel  Rutherfurd,  gathered  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed, 
Phila.,  1865 ;  Stanley  :  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
London  and  New  York,  1872  (pp.  100-108);  A.  F. 
Mitchell:  The  Westminster  Asse7nbhj,  Lond.,lS83; 
and  the  histories  of  Scotland. 

RUYSBROECK,  or  RUSBROEK,  doctor  ecstali- 
cus,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Dutch  mystics; 
b.  in  the  village  of  Ruysbroeck,  between  Brussels 
and  Hall,  in  1293 ;  was  educated  in  Brussels,  but 
never  learned  so  much  Latin  that  he  could  write 
it,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Areopagite,  as  also  with  tlie 
earlier  German  mystics.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gudula  in  Brussels,  but 
retired  in  1353  to  the  Augustine  monastery  Grbn- 
endal,  in  the  forest  of  Soigny,  near  Brussels,  and 
died  there  in  1381.  His  four  principal  works  are 
Die  Zierde  der  geistlichen  Hochzeit,  Der  Spiegel  der 
Seligkeit,  Von  dem  funkelnden  Stein,  and  Samuel: 
his  other  writings  are  only  more  or  less  interest- 
ing repetitions.  They  were  originally  written  in 
Dutch,  but  soon  translated  into  Latin  (Rusbrochii 
Opera,  Cologne,  1552  and  oftener),  German  (by 
G.  Arnold,  Offenbach,  1701),  and  French.  There 
is  a  collected  edition  of  Ruy.sbroeck's  works,  by  J. 
David,  Ghent,  1857-69,  •'>  vols.  Arnswaldt  ed- 
ited his  principal  works,  Hanover,  1848.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  but  in 
agreement  with  the  German  mystics,  the  mystic 
speculation  of  Ruysbroeck  describes  a  movement 
from  God  to  man,  and  then  back  to  God,  not 
always  clearing  the  banks  of  pantheism.     The 
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details  are  often  very  acute,  subtle,  and  charm- 
ing by  their  beauty  and  freshness,  but  often  also 
very  obscure  and  overloaded.  Ullmanx  :  [Re- 
fomters  bifore  tite  Reformation^;  Bohringer:  Die 
deutschen  Mi/stiker.  pp.  462  sqq.        C.  SCHMIDT. 

RYERSON,  Adolphus  Egerton,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Methodist;  b.  in  Charlotteville,  Norfolk  County, 
Canada,  March  24,  1S03 ;  d.  in  Toronto,  Feb.  19, 
1882.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  yet  Eger- 
ton spent  his  early  years  in  healthful  labor  on 
the  farm.  He  was  endowed  with  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous constitution,  and  great  intellectual  power. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  most  intense,  and 
his  reading  was  extensive  and  varied.  In  early 
life  he  connected  himself  with  the  IMethodist 
Church ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1826,  he  began 
his  work  as  a  preacher  in  that  body.  He  soon 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  effec- 
tive, and  promising  preachers  in  the  connection. 
He  early  began  to  write  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day;  and  some  of  his  articles  having  attracted 
attention,  and  provoked  discussion,  he  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian  by  the  Conference 
in  1829,  —  an  office  which  he  filled  with  eminent 
ability  and  fearlessness  during  a  period  of  great 
interest  in  Canadian  history.  In  1833  he  was  sent 
by  the  Conference  as  a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  England,  where  his  rare  gifts  and  persua- 
sive eloquence  were  at  once  recognized.  He  was 
repeatedly  intrusted  with  similar  missions ;  and 
so  ably  and  skilfully  did  he  conduct  the  matters 
committed  to  him,  that  he  secured  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  1841  he  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  Victoria  University  ;  where  for  three 
years,  both  as  principal  and  professor,  lie  won  the 
confidence  and  atfection  of  the  students,  and  did 
much  to  establish  the  rising  institution.  In  1844 
be  was  appointed  by  the  governor-general.  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  chief  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Upper  Canada.  Into  this  new  arena  he 
entered  with  a  resolute  determination  to  succeed ; 
and  he  spared  no  pains,  effort,  or  sacrifice  to  fit 


himself  thoroughly  for  the  onerous  duties  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed. 

He  steadfastly  prosecuted  his  work  with  a  firm, 
inflexible  will,  unrelaxing  tenacity  of  purpose,  an 
amazing  fertility  of  expedient,  an  exhaustless 
amount  of  information,  a  most  wonderful  skill  in 
adaptation,  a  matchless  ability  in  unfolding  and 
vindicating  his  plans,  a  rare  adroitness  in  meet- 
ing and  removing  difficulties,  great  moderation 
in  success,  and  indomitable  perseverance  under 
discom-agement,  calm  patience  when  misappre- 
hended, unflinching  courage  when  opposed,  until 
he  achieved  the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  — 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  second 
to  none  in  its  efficiency,  and  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people.  He  proved  to  be  just 
the  man  for  the  place,  and  the  work  he  accom- 
plished is  his  enduring  monument. 

He  was  frequently  elected  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, and  in  1874  was  its  president.  His  breth- 
ren conferred  on  him  every  honor  at  their  disposal. 
In  1841  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1861  that  of  LL.D.  He  wrote  extensively  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  public  affairs,  specially 
on  questions  relating  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  education.  He  was  an  able,  vigorous,  and 
successful  controversialist.  He  Issued  numerous 
pamphlets,  wrote  many  elaborate  reports,  and 
published  several  works,  —  a  treatise  on  moral 
science,  Epnrhs  <ij  Canadian  Methodism,  1882 ;  in 
1880  The  History  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
in  two  large  volumes.         WTLLIAM  ORMISTON. 

RYLAND,  John,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
minister;  was  b.  at  Warwick,  Jan.  29,  1753; 
d.  at  Bristol,  May  25,  1825;  pastor  at  Northamp- 
ton, 1781 ;  pastor  at  Bristol,  and  president  of  the 
Baptist  college  there,  from  1794  to  his  death. 
He  published  some  sermons,  and  one  or  two 
other  books.  His  Hymns  and  Verses,  numbering 
nearly  a  hundred,  were  collected  by  D.  Sedgwick, 
1862.  Some  of  them  have  been  extensively  used, 
and  at  least  two  retain  a  place  in  most  of  the 
collections.  A  Memoir  by  Dr.  Hoby  is  prefixed 
to  Sedgwick's  edition.  F.  u.  BIKD. 
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